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111!:  story  of  the  American  RevoluttoD  has  been  veil  and  often 
told,  and  yet  the  most  careless  observer  of  the  popular  mind 
may  perceive  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  but  little 
instructed  in  many  of  the  essential  details  of  that  event,  so  im- 
portant for  every  intelligent  citizen  to  learn.  Very  few  are  ig- 
norant of  the  more  conspicuous  oiroumstances  of  that  period, 
and  all  who  claim  to  be  well-iDformed  have  a  correct  general  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  our  war  for  independence.  But  few  oven  of  that  intelligent  class 
are  acquainted  with  the  location  of  the  various  scenes  depicted  by  the  histo- 
riao,  in  their  relation  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  towns  and  cities,  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  present  generation.  For  example :  the  citizen  of 
Saratoga  may  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  memorable  places  in  his  own 
vicinage,  and  of  the  incidents  which  have  hallowed  them,  yet  how  puzzled  he 
would  be  if  asked  to  tell  the  inquiring  stranger,  or  his  more  inquisitive  children, 
npon  what  particular  stream,  or  lofty  height,  or  broad  plain,  or  in  what  mount- 
ain gorge,  occurred  the  battles  of  Rooky  Mount,  King's  Mountain,  Eutaw  Springs, 
or  the  Cowpens.  These  are  places  widely  known  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  the  events  connected  with  them  form  as  important  links  in  the  chain  of  oir- 
cnmstances  which  were  developed  in  the  prc^^ress  of  the  colonies  toward  independ- 
ence, as  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  upon  the  plain  at  Saratoga. 
Among  this  class,  claiming  to  be  generally  informed,  bnt  ignorant  in  many  partio- 
nUrs,  especially  in  reUtion  to  the  character  and  situation  of  localities,  the  writai 
places  himself;  and  to  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  these  places,  and  of  the  men  who  are  identified  with  the  Revolution,  the 
reader  is  partially  indebted  for  the  pages  which  follow  this  confession. 

To  obtain  this  aooarate  chorographical  knowledge  of  our  early  history  as  a  confed- 
eration of  states,  was  not  the  only  incentive  to  undertake  a  journey  to  the  battle- 
fields and  other  looahties  hallowed  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  My  limited 
observation  had  perceived  many  remaining  physical  vestiges  of  that  straggle.     Half- 
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hidden  mounds  of  old  redoubts ;  the  ruined  walls  of  some  stronger  fortification ;  dilap- 
idated buildings,  neglected  and  decaying,  wherein  patriots  met  for  shelter  or  in 
council;  and  living  men,  who  had  borne  the  musket  and  knapsack  day  after  day  in 
that  conflict,  occasionally  passed  under  the  eye  of  my  casual  apprehension.  For 
years  a  strong  desire  was  felt  to  embalm  those  precious  things  of  our  cherished  house- 
hold, that  they  might  be  preserved  for  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  remote  pos- 
terity. I  knew  that  the  genius  of  our  people  was  the  reverse  of  antiquarian  rever- 
ence for  the  things  of  the  past ;  that  the  glowing  future,  all  sunlight  and  eminence, 
absorbed  their  thoughts  and  energies,  and  few  looked  back  to  the  twilight  and  dim 
valleys  of  the  past  through  which  they  had  journeyed.  I  knew  that  the  invisible 
fingers  of  decay,  the  plow  of  agriculture,  and  the  behests  of  Mammon,  unrestrained 
in  their  operations  by  the  prevailing  spirit  of  our  people,  would  soon  sweep  away 
every  tangible  vestige  of  the  Revolution,  and  that  it  was  time  the  limner  was  abroad. 
I  knew  that,  like  stars  at  dawn  which  had  beamed  brightly  through  a  long  night, 
the  men  of  old  were  fast  fading  away,  and  that  relics  associated  with  their  trials 
and  triumphs  would  soon  be  covered  up  forever.  Other  men,  far  more  competent 
than  myself  to  use  the  pen  and  pencil,  appeared  indisposed  to  go  out  into  the  ap- 
parently shorn  and  unfruitful  field  upon  which  I  looked  with  such  covetous  delight, 
except  to  pick  up  a  grain  here  and  there  for  special  preservation.  I  knew  that  the 
vigorous  reapers  who  had  garnered  the  products  of  that  broad  field,  must  have  let 
fall  from  their  full  hands  many  a  precious  ear  loaded  with  choice  grain,  and  I  re- 
solved to  go  out  as  a  gleaner,  carefully  gather  up  what  they  had  left  behind,  and 
add  the  winnings  to  their  store.  Like  the  servants  of  Boaz,  when  Ruth  followed 
the  reapers,  they  seem  to  have  '^  let  fall  also  some  of  the  handfuls  of  purpose  for 
me,  that  I  might  glean  them,"  for  I  found  a  far  greater  abundance  than  hope  had 
promised.  I  have  '^  gleaned  in  the  field  until  even,  and  beat  out  that  I  have  gleaned," 
and  here  is  my  "  ephah  of  barley." 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  plan  for  presenting  the  result  of  these  labors  to  the 
public  in  an  acceptable  form  many  difficulties  were  perceptible.  Other  histories  of 
our  Revolution  had  been  written,  embellished,  and  read ;  what  could  be  produced 
more  attractive  than  they  ?  The  exciting  literature  of  the  day,  ranging  in  its  in- 
toxicating character  from  the  gross  pictures  of  sensual  life  dravm  by  the  French  wri- 
ters of  fiction,  to  the  more  refined,  but  not  less  intoxicating  works  of  popular  and 
esteemed  novelists,  so  cheaply  published  and  so  widely  diffused,  has  produced  a 
degree  of  mental  dissipation  throughout  our  land,  destructive,  in  its  tendency,  to 
sober  and  rational  desires  for  imbibing  useful  knowledge.  Among  the  young, 
where  this  dissipation  is  most  rife,  and  deleterious  in  its  effects,  it  seemed  most  desi- 
rable to  have  the  story  of  our  Revolution  known  and  its  salutary  teachings  pondered 
and  improved,  for  they  will  be  the  custodians  of  our  free  institutions  when  the  active 
men  of  the  present  generation  shall  step  aside  into  the  quiet  shadows  of  old  age. 
Next  to  tcdes  of  love  and  gallantry,  the  young  mind  is  most  charmed  by  the  narra- 
tives of  the  traveler.  The  woof  of  our  history  is  too  sacred  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
tinsel  filling  of  fiction,  and  we  should  have  too  high  a  regard  for  truth  to  seek  the 
potential  aid  of  its  counterfeit  in  gaining  audience  in  the  ear  of  the  million ;  but  to 
the  latter  taste  we  may  consistently  pay  court,  and  in  behalf  of  sober  history,  use  its 
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power  in  disputing  for  the  preference  with  the  tourist.  As  my  journey  was  among 
scenes  and  things  hallowed  to  the  feelings  of  every  American,  I  felt  a  hope  t^t  a 
record  of  the  pilgrimage,  interwoven  with  that  of  the  facts  of  past  history,  would 
attract  the  attention,  and  win  to  the  perusal  of  the  chronicles  of  our  Revolution 
many  who  could  not  be  otherwise  decoyed  into  the  apparently  arid  and  ilowerless 
domains  of  mere  history.  I  accordingly  determined  to  make  the  record  of  the  tour 
to  the  important  localities  of  the  Revolution  a  leading  feature  in  the  work.  Here 
another  difficulty  was  encountered.  So  widely  scattered  are  those  localities,  and  so 
simultaneous  were  many  of  the  events,  that  a  connected  narrative  of  the  journey 
must  necessarily  break  up  the  chronological  unity  of  the  history,  and,  at  times, 
produce  some  confusion.  To  give  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  sketches  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  scenery  and  relics  as  they  appear  at  present,  in  fragmentary  notes, 
vrould  deny  to  the  work  the  charm  of  a  book  of  travel,  and  thus  almost  wholly  re- 
move the  prime  object  in  view  in  giving  such  narrative.  The  apparently  less  objec- 
tionable course  was  chosen,  and  the  history  was  broken  into  fragments,  arranged, 
in  the  exhibition,  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  which  each  locality  was  visited, 
the  fragments  individualized  as  much  as  possible,  yet  always  maintaining  a  tie 
of  visible  relationship  with  the  whole.  The  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  student  which  this  plan  suggests,  are  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  complete  Ana- 
lytical Index  at  the  close  of  the  work,  while  the  narrative  of  the  tour  remains  un- 
broken, except  by  the  continually  recurring  appendices  of  history.  How  far  this 
arrangement  shall  accomplish  the  desired  result  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader 
must  determine. 

To  collect  the  pictorial  and  other  materials  for  this  work,  I  traveled  more  than 
eight  thousand  miles  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States  and  Canada,  and  visited  every  im- 
portant place  made  memorable  by  the  events  of  the  war ;  yet,  in  all  that  long  and 
devious  journey,  through  cities  and  villages,  amid  mountains  and  vast  pine  forests, 
along  rivers  and  over  fertile  plantations,  from  New  England  to  Georgia,  with  no 
passport  to  the  confidence,  no  claim  to  the  regard  of  those  from  whom  information 
was  sought,  except  such  as  the  object  of  my  errand  afforded,  and  communing  with 
men  of  every  social  and  intellectual  grade,  I  never  experienced  an  unkind  word  or 
cold  repulsion  of  manner.  On  the  contrary,  politeness  always  greeted  my  first  sal- 
utation, and,  when  the  object  of  my  visit  was  announced,  hospitality  and  friendly 
services  were  freely  bestowed.  Every  where  the  memorials  of  our  Revolution  are 
cherished  with  devotional  earnestness,  and  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  these  things 
abounds,  though  kept  quiescent  by  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  To  those  who 
thus  aided  and  cheered  me  in  my  enterprise,  I  here  proffer  my  sincere  thanks.  1 
can  not  name  them  all,  for  they  are  too  numerous,  but  they  will  ever  remain  cher- 
ished "pictures  on  memory's  wall." 

It  has  been  said  that  "diligence  and  accuracy  are  the  only  merits  which  a  his- 
torical writer  may  ascribe  to  himself"  Neither  labor  nor  care  has  been  spared  in 
the  collection  of  materials,  and  in  endeavors  to  produce  a  work  as  free  from  grave 
errors  as  possible.  It  has  imperfections ;  it  would  be  foolish  egotism  to  assert  the 
contrary.  In  the  various  histories  of  the  same  events  many  discrepancies  appear ; 
these  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile  or  correct  by  documentary  and  other  reliable 
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testimony ;  and  if  the  work  is  not  more  accurate  than  its  predecessors,  it  is  believed 
to  bp  equally  so  with  the  most  reliable.  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  available 
labors  of  others  in  the  same  department  of  literature,  always  accrediting  the  source 
from  whence  facts  were  derived.  I  have  aimed  to  view  men  and  events  with  an 
impartial  eye,  censuring  friends  when  they  deserved  censure,  and  commending  en- 
emies when  truth  and  justice  demanded  the  tribute.  The  historical  events  recorded 
were  those  of  a  family  quarrel  concerning  vital  principles  in  jurisprudence ;  and 
wisely  did  a  sagacious  English  statesman  console  himself,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
with  the  reflection,  "  We  have  been  subdued,  it  is  true,  but,  thank  Heaven,  the 
brain  and  the  muscle  which  achieved  the  victory  were  nurtured  by  English  blood  ; 
Old  England,  upon  the  Island  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  beaten  only  by  Young 
England,  in  America." 

In  the  pictorial  department,  special  care  has  been  observed  to  make  faithful  de- 
lineations of  fact.  If  a  relic  of  the  Revolution  was  not  susceptible  of  picturesque 
effect  in  a  drawing,  without  a  departure  from  truth,  it  has  been  left  in  its  plainness, 
for  my  chief  object  was  to  illustrate  the  subject,  not  merely  to  embellish  the  book.  I 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  features  of  things  as  I  found  them,  whether  homely 
or  charming,  and  have  sought  to  delineate  all  that  fell  in  my  way  worthy  of  pres- 
ervation. To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  make  the  engravings  numerous,  and  no 
larger  than  perspicuity  demanded,  else  the  work  would  be  filled  with  pictures  to 
the  exclusion  of  essential  reading  matter. 

The  plans  of  military  movements  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  British  sources, 
for  very  few  were  made  by  the  engineers  in  the  Continental  service.  These  appear 
to  be  generally  pretty  correct,  so  far  as  they  represent  the  immediate  movements 
of  the  armies  in  actual  conflict ;  but  the  general  topographical  knowledge  possessed 
by  those  engineers,  was  quite  defective.  I  have  endeavored  to  detect  and  correct  their 
inaccuracies,  either  in  the  drawings  or  in  the  illustrative  descriptions. 

With  these  general  remarks  respecting  the  origin  and  construction  of  the  work, 
it  is  submitted  to  the  reading  public.  If  a  perusal  of  its  pages  shall  afford  as 
much  pleasure  and  profitable  knowledge  as  were  derived  from  the  journey  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  for  the  press,  the  effort  has  not  been  unfruitful 
of  good  results.  With  an  ardent  desire  that  it  may  prove  a  useful  worker  in  the 
maintenance  and  growth  of  true  patriotism, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Far  o'er  joD  unre  main  thy  viev  extenil, 
Where  seaa  and  iklea  in  blue  confiuion  blend  : 
Lo,  there  a  mighty  [cbIid,  bj  Heaven  desifjn'd, 
The  last  letreat  for  poor,  oppress'd  mankind ; 
Fonn'd  with  that  pomp  wbiob  marki  the  band  divine, 
And  clothes  jon  vault,  where  worlds  unmunber'd  ihinn. 
Here  spacious  plains  in  solemn  grandeor  spread ; 
Here  cloudy  foreEts  cast  eteroBl  ihads ; 
Rich  valleja  wind,  the  shj-tall  moiintains  hrave, 
And  inland  seas  for  commerce  spread  the  wave 
With  nobler  floods  the  Ma-like  riven  roll, 
And  fairer  luster  purples  round  the  pole. 

TmoTHY  Dh-igut. 

VERY  nation  eminent  for  ita  refill* 
mcnt,  displayed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  had  its  heroic  ago  ;  a 
period  when  its  first  physical  and 
moral    conquests  were    achieved, 
and  when  rude  society,  with  all 
its  impurities,  was  fused  and  re- 
fined in  the  crucible  of  progress. 
When  cirilization  first  set  up  its 
standard  as  a  permanent  ensign 
in  the  Western  hemisphere,  north- 
ward  of  the   Baharoaa  and  the 
great  Gulf,  and  the  contests  for 
posseBsion  began  between  the  wild 
Aborigines,  who  thrust  no  spade 
into  the  soil,  no  sickle  into  ripe  harvests,  and  those  earnest  delven 
from  the  Old  World,  who  came  with  the  light  of  Christianity  to  plant 
V  empire  and  redeem  the  wilderness  by  cultivation,  then  commenced 
c  age  of  America.      It  ended  when  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  in 
the  eighleentli  century,  was  aocomplished  ;  when  the  bond  of  vassalage  to 
Great  Britain  was  severed  by  her  colonies,  and  when  the  thirteen  confed- 
erated States  ratified  a  federal  Constitution,  and  upon  it  laid  the  broad  found- 
ation of  our  Republic. 
Those  ancient  civilizations,  registered  by  the  stylus  of  history,  were  mere  gleamings  of 
morning  compared  with  the  noontide  radiance  which  now  lights  up  the  Western  World ; 
and  even  the  more  modem  nations  of  Europe,  brilliant  as  they  appear,  have  so  many  dark 
Kpota  upon  the  disk  of  their  enlightenment,  that  their  true  glory  is  really  less  than  that  of 
the  waxing  Star  in  the  West.      These  ancient  and  modem  civilizations,  now  past  or  at 
thttr  culminating  points,  were  the  results  of  the  slow  progress  of  centuries ;  the  heroic  a^ 
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of  America,  meteor-like,  was  brilliant  and  rapid  in  its  course,  occupying  the  space  of  only 
a  century  and  a  half  of  time  from  the  permanent  implanting  of  a  British  colony,  weak  and 
dependent,  to  the  founding  of  our  government,  which,  like  Pallas  Athena,  was,  at  its  birth, 
full  panoplied,  strong,  eminently  individual  in  its  character,  and  full  of  recuperative  energies. 
The  head  of  Britannia  was  cleft  by  the  Vulcan  of  the  Revolution,  and  from  its  teeming 
brain  leaped  the  full-grown  daughter,  sturdy  and  defiant. 

Long  anterior  to  the  advent  of  Europeans  in  America,  a  native  empire,  but  little  inferior 
to  Old  Bome  in  civilization,  flourished  in  that  region  of  our  continent  which  now  forms  the 
southwestern  portion  of  the  Republic.  The  Aztec  empire,  which  reached  the  acme  of  its  re- 
finement during  the  reign  of  Montezuma,  and  crumbled  into  fragments  when  Cortez  dethroned 

and  murdered  that  monarch,  extended  over  the  whole  of  Central  America  :  and  when 
1521.  .  .  .       . 

the  Spaniards  came  it  was  gradually  pushing  its  conquests  northward,  where  all  was 

yet  darkness  and  gloom.  To  human  apprehension,  this  people,  apparently  allied  by  various 
ties  to  the  wild  nations  of  North  America,  appeared  to  be  the  most  efficient  instruments  in 
spreading  the  light  of  civilization  over  the  whole  continent ;  yet  they  were  not  only  denied 
this  glorious  privilege,  but,  by  the  very  race  which  first  attempted  to  plant  the  seeds  of  Eu- 
ropean refinement  in  Florida  and  among  the  Mobilian  tribes,  and  to  shed  the  illumination 
of  their  dim  Christianity  over  the  dreary  regions  of  the  North,  was  their  own  bright  light 
extinguished.  The  Aztecs  and  their  neighbors  were  beaten  into  the  dust  of  debasement  by 
the  falchion  blows  of  avarice  and  bigotry,  and  they  form,  apparently,  not  the  most  insignifi- 
cant atom  of  the  chain  of  events  which  connects  the  history  of  the  empires  of  the  Old  World 
with  that  of  our  Republic. 

It  is  believed  that,  two  hundred  years  before  the  Aztecs  subdued  the  more  ancient  people 
of  the  Mexican  valley  and  founded  Tenochtitlan,'  a  handful  of  rough,  half-civilized  adven- 
turers from  the  wintery  shores  of  Iceland  and  the  neighboring  main,  driven  by  adverse  winds 
they  knew  not  whither,  touched  upon  the  bleak  shores  of  Labrador,  and  traversed  the  Amer- 
ican continent  southward  as  far  as  Rhode  Island,  and,  it  may  be,  the  capes  of  Virginia.' 
These  supposed  first  modern  discoverers  of  America  were  the  children  of  the  *<  mighty  sea 
kings"  of  the  Teutonic  romances-— the  Scandinavian  regtUi,  who,  scorning  to  own  Gorm 
the  Old  of  Norway,  and  Harold  FairJiair  of  Denmark,  their  conquerors,  as  masters,  forsook 
their  country  and  colonized  Iceland,  Greenland,  Shetland,  and  the  Orkney  Islands,  whence 
they  sent  forth  piratical  expeditions,  which  became  a  terror  to  Western  Europe.  They 
traded  as  well  as  plundered,  and  by  commerce  and  conquest  became  potential.  Every  coast 
was  visited  by  their  squadrons,  either  for  war  or  traffic.  They  swept  over  Denmark  and 
Germany,  and  by  conquest  obtained  possession  of  the  best  portions  of  Gaul.'     They  invaded 

the  British  Islands,  and  placed  the  renowned  Canute  upon  the  throne  of  Alfred. 

Long  before  Christianity  had  shed  its  genial  rays  over  their  frozen  territory  of  the 
North,  and  banished  the  barbarous  rites  of  Pagan  worship,  the  lamp  of  learning  had  been 

^  This  oity  was  founded  about  the  year  1210,  and  was  afterward  oalled  Mexico^  which  signifies  the  place 
•f  Mexiilif  the  Azteo  god  of  war.  The  present  capital  of  Mexico  is  upon  the  site  of  that  ancient  city. 
The  Aztecs,  at  that  time,  were  settled  in  Lower  California.  They  were  divided  into  six  tribes.  The 
Mexican  tribe  wandered  offsoathward,  subdued  the  Toltecs,  and  founded  the  oity  around  which  the  whole 
Azteo  nation  subsequently  gathered.  The  Toltecs  were  far  more  refined  than  their  conquerors,  and  from 
members  of  that  dispersed  nation  the  Aztecs  were  first  made  acquainted  with  painting,  sculpture,  astronomy, 
and  many  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  working  in  metals,  building  bridges  and  aqueducts,  agriculture,  &o. 

'  See  note  on  page  633. 

'  Charles  III.,  oalled  the  Simple,  the  eighth  of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of  France,  ceded  to  Roif  or  Rollo, 
one  of  the  Northmen  chiefs,  the  large  province  called  by  them  Normandy.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
year  918.  RoUo  and  his  subjects  embraced  Christianity,  and  became  th9  guardians  of  France  against 
further  invasion  from  the  Northmen. 
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taken  from  the  oloisten  of  the  South  and  placed  within  their  templee,  and  upon  dreary 
and  desolate  Iceland  and  Norway  civilization  erected  its  humanizing  altars.  Ardent,  im- 
aginative, and  devotional,  they  eagerly  accepted  Christianity,  and  it  became  to  them  really 
a  "  Star  in  the  East,"  leading  to  where  *'  the  infant  Jesus  laid.''  It  was  not  to  them  sr 
much  a  personal  treasure  to  be  valued  for  its  immortal  blessings,  as  a  glorious  idea  full  of 
temporal  advantage.  It  became  an  intense  passion,  not  a  sober  belief,  and  its  warmth  gen 
erated  mighty  events.  Among  them  the  spirit  of  chivalry  had  its  birth  and  early  nurture  , 
and  in  those  unholy  wars  against  the  possessors  of  the  land  of  Palestine  and  of  the  sepulcher 
of  Christ,  called  the  Crusades,  which  shook  the  nations  during  three  consecutive  centuries, 
these  Northmen  furnished  the  bravest  leaders. 

From  such  a  people,  possessed  of  every  attribute  necessary  to  the  successful  founding  of 
new  empires,  having  the  ocean  pathway  to  a  broad  and  fertile  continent  made  clear  before 
them,  what  great  results  might  not  be  expected  ?  But,  with  the  prize  just  within  their 
grasp,  they,  too,  were  denied  the  honor  of  first  peopling  our  land ;  yet  their  mixed  descend- 
ants, the  Anglo-Saxons,  now  possess  it.  It  is  supposed  that  they  attempted  settlements, 
but  failed,  and  in  the  lapse  of  centuries  their  voyages  were  forgotten,  or  only  remembered 
in  the  songs  of  their  bards  or  the  sagas  of  their  romancers.  For  more  than  five  hundred 
years  af\er  the  voyages  of  those  navigators,  America  was  an  unknown  region ;  it  had  no 
place  upon  maps,  unless  as  an  imaginary  island  without  a  name,  nor  in  the  most  acute  ge- 
ographical theories  of  the  learned.*  It  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  an  humble  wool-carder 
of  Genoa  to  make  it  known  to  the  world. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  maritime  discoveries  were  prosecuted  with 
untiring  zeal  by  the  people  inhabiting  the  great  peninsula  of  Southwestern  Europe.  The 
incentives  to  make  these  discoveries  g^rew  out  of  the  political  condition  of  Europe  and  the 
promises  of  great  commercial  advantages.  The  rich  commerce  of  the  East  centered  in 
Rome,  when  that  empire  overshadowed  the  known  world  ;  when  it  fell  into  fragments,  the 
Italian  cities  continued  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Indies.  Provinces  which  had 
become  independent  kingdoms  became  jealous  of  these  cities,  so  rapidly  outstripping  them  in 
power  and  opulence ;  and  Castile  and  Portugal,  in  particular,  engaged  in  efibrts  to  open  a 
direct  trade  with  the  East.  The  ocean  was  the  only  highway  for  such  commerce  toward 
which  they  could  look  with  a  hope  of  success.  The  errors  of  geographical  science  inter- 
posed their  obstacles ;  the  belief  that  a  belt  of  impassable  heat  girdled  the  earth  at  the 
equator  intimidated  mariners,  and  none  were  willing  to  double  Cape  Bojador,  beyond  which 
was  the  fimcied  region  of  fire. 

Prinee  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  John  the  First  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster  (sister  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  England),  having  accompanied  his  father  into  Africa,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Moors,  received  much  information  concerning  the  mineral  riches  and  fertility 
of  Guinea  and  other  portions  of  the  coast.  The  idea  of  making  discoveries  along  the  Afri- 
can shores  filled  his  mind,  and  on  his  return  to  Portugal  he  abandoned  the  court,  retired  to 
a  secluded  spot  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  in  full  view  of  the  ocean,  and  drawing  around  him 
the  most  eminent  scientific  men  in  the  kingdom,  pursued  geographical  and  nautical  inquiries 
with  untiring  zeal.     He  became  convinced  that  Africa  was  circumnavigable,  and  that  the 

^  "  The  [Atlantic]  Ocean,"  observes  Xerif  al  Edrisi,  an  eminent  Arabian  writer,  quoted  by  Irving,  **  en- 
oircles  the  ultimate  bounds  of  the  inhabited  earth,  and  all  beyond  is  unknown.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
verify  any  thing  concerning  it,  on  account  of  its  difficult  and  perilous  navigation,  its  great  obscurity,  its 
profoond  depth,  and  frequent  tempests ;  through  fear  of  its  mighty  fishes  and  its  haughty  winds ;  yet  there 
are  many  islands  in  it,  some  of  which  are  peopled  and  others  uninhabited.  There  is  no  mariner  who  dares 
to  enter  into  its  deep  waters ;  or,  if  any  have  done  so,  they  have  merely  kept  along  its  coasts,  fearful  of 
departing  from  them.  The  waves  of  this  ocean,  although  they  roll  as  high  as  mountains,  yet  maintaiw 
themselves  without  breaking,  for  if  they  broke,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  ship  to  plow  through  them.** 

B 
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Indiet  might  be  leached  by  doubling  iU  moit  aoutherly  he&dlandi.     Expeditions  were  fitted 

out ;  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Iilandi  irera  diacorered  ;  Cape  Boj«dor  vu  passed  ; 

the  tropical  region  wai  penetrated,  and  divested  of  it«  terTors  ;  and  at  length  the  lofty  prom- 
ontory 'which  terminates  Africa  on  the  south,  was  descried,  It  was  hailed  as  a  har- 
binger of  the  coveted  passage  to  the  Indioa  Seas,  and  on  that  account  King  John  gave 

it  the  appellation  of  the  "Cape  of  Good  Mofe 

The  Spaniards  were  also  making 
maritime  discoveries  at  the  same  time, 
but  Lisbon  was  the  point  of  great  at- 
traction to  the  learned,  the  curious, 
and  the  adventurous,  who  were  desii^ 
ou(  to  engage  in  the  expeditions  then 
continually  fitting  out  there.  Among 
le  Christopher  Columbus,  or 
Colombo,  a  native  of  Genoa,  then  in 
the  rigor  of  maturity,'  Already  he 
had  made  many  a  perilous  voyage 
upon  the  ocean,  having  engaged  in 
the  life  of  a  mariner  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  years.  The  bent  of  his  mind 
for  such  pursuits  was  early  discovered 
by  his  father,  and  in  the  Univerxity 
of  Pavia  he  was  allowed,  by  a  short 
course  of  study,  to  obtain  sufficient 
elementary  knowledge  of  geometry,  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  navigation, 
and  of  the  Latin  language,  to  enable 
him  to  make  those  sciences  afterward 
subservient  to  bis  geniui-  From  the 
commencement  of  his  nautical  career 
to  his  landing  in  Portugal,  his  historj- 

il  very  obscure. 


'  There  U  loiiie  obscurity  and  donbt  reipectiiig  (he  preoise  year  in  which  Colnmboi  wu  bom.  Muikis, 
in  his  Biatorj  of  the  New  World,  places  it  in  1446.  Mr.  Irving,  relying  npon  the  authority  oT  Bemsldes, 
who  rays  that  "he  died  in  1506,  in  a  good  old  age,  at  the  age  oTserenty,  a  little  more  or  lesi,"  place*  it 
in  1436,  which  would  make  him  about  brly-eight  yean  old  when  he  landed  in  Portngal. 

*  Thij  pecnliar  signstnre  at  Colnnibua  is  attached  to  varioiu  doanmentt  written  bj  him  anbseqaent  to 
bis  flnt  Toyaga.  It  vai  coitomuy,  in  hiatime,  to  precede  a  lignature  with  the  initials  (and  sometimes  with 
the  words  in  full)  of  some  pious  ejscDlation.  We  accordingly  find  the  signature  of  Columbus  with  iiitiil 
preBxe*,  thus: 

8 

S    A    S 

X    M  V 

Xpo  FERENS 

The  interpretation  is  supposed  to  be  "Ssnota!  Sancta,  Ave,  SanctaT  Cbristo,  Maria,  Tosepbj"  id  tx%, 

Chritt,  Mary,  Joitph.     The  xpo  aie  Greek  letters ;  the  word  f  EBENS  Roman  capitals.     X,  or  a  cron, 

is  the  sign  for  Christo  or  Christ,  and  xpo  "  S"  abbreviation  of  jyiurror,  anointed,  and  expressed  the  first 

and  chief  portion  of  the  Christian  name  of  Colombns.     The  Latin  word/crMU  (bearing,  oatiying,  or  eo- 

during)  expressed  not  only  Ihe  latter  portion  of  his  same,  bnt  also  hi*  ohuacter,  according  to  bis  own  loftj 

oooceptions  of  his  misuon.     He  believed  himself  to  be  CArtsCo  firm;  Christ-bearer  or  Gospel-bearer,  to 

the  heathen  inhaUtant*  of  an  nnknown  wnrld.    It  may  be  added,  that  Colombo  (Colnmbn*),  a  dove  or 
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In  person,  Columbiui  was  tall  and  commanding ;  in  manners,  exceedingly  winning  and 
graceful  for  one  unaccustomed  to  the  polish  of  courts  or  the  higher  orders  in  society.  He  was 
a  strict  obserrer  of  the  rituals  of  his  religion.  His  piety  was  not  a  mere  form,  but  an  ele- 
vated and  solemn  enthusiasm,  bom  of  a  deep  conviction  of  the  vital  truths  of  Christianity. 
While  in  Lisbon,  he  never  omitted  religious  duties  in  the  sanctuary.  At  the  chapel  of  the 
Convent  of  AR  Saints,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  worship,  he  became  acquainted  with 
a  young  lady  of  rank  named  Donna  Felipa,  the  daughter  of  Monis  de  Palestrello,  an  Italian 
cavalier,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  navigators  in  the  service  of  Prince 
Henry.  They  loved,  and  were  married.  His  wife*s  sister  was  married  to  Pedro  Correo, 
a  navigator  of  note.  In  the  family  of  his  mother-in-law  he  learned  all  the  incidents  of  the 
voyages  of  her  husband  ;  and  the  charts,  journals,  and  other  manuscripts  of  that  navigator 
she  delivered  to  Columbus.  These  possessions  awakened  new  aspirations  in  his  mind.  He 
had  made  himself  familiar,  by  study  and  large  experience,  with  all  the  nautical  knowledge 
of  the  day,  and,  in  common  with  the  most  enlightened  men  of  his  time,  he  was  disposed  to 
credit  the  narratives  of  Plato  and  other  ancient  writers  respecting  the  existence  of  a  conti- 
nent beyond  a  glorious  island  called  Atlantis,^  in  the  waste  of  waters  westward  of  Europe. 
Such  a  continent  was  necessary  to  make  his  own  geographical  theory  perfect.  The  gor- 
geous pictures  of  Zipango  or  Cipangi  and  Cathay,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  drawn  by 
Marco  Polo  and  Mandeville,  also  excited  his  warm  imagination ;  and  the  alleged  appari- 
tions of  land  seen  to  the  westward  by  the  people  of  the  Canary  Isles  were  treasured  in  his 
mind  as  great  realities.*  His  comprehensive  genius  constructed  a  new  and  magnificent  the- 
ory, and  his  bold  spirit  stood  ready  to  act  in  unison  with  his  genius.  He  based  his  whole 
theory  upon  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  earth  was  a  terraqueous  globe,  which  might 
be  traveled  round  from  east  to  west,  and  that  men  stood  foot  to  foot  at  opposite  points. 

pigeon,  was  doubtless  associated,  in  his  imagination,  with  the  carrier-bird,  and  had  its  due  weight,  not  only 
in  his  conceptions  of  his  destiny,  but  in  forming  his  sign-manual.  The  signature  to  his  will  is  EL  ALMI* 
RANTE  (the  Admiral),  with  the  above  letters,  instead  of  xpo  FERENS. 

*  Ancient  writers  speak  of  an  island  which  existed  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
said  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves.  Plato,  who  gave  the  first  account  of  it,  sftys  he  ob- 
tained his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt.  The  island  was  represented  to  be  larger  than  Asia  and 
Africa,  as  they  were  then  known,  and  beyond  it  was  a  large  continent.  Nine  thousand  years  before  Plato's 
time,  this  island  was  thickly  inhabited  and  very  powerful,  its  sway  extending  over  all  Africa,  including 
Egypt,  and  also  a  large  portion  of  Europe.  A  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a  day  and 
a  night,  and  was  accompanied  by  inundations  of  the  sea,  caused  the  island  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long  period 
subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was  impassable  by  reason  of  slime  and  shoals.  Learned  men 
of  modem  times  have  been  disposed  to  believe  in  the  ancient  existence  of  such  an  island,  and  suppose  the 
West  India  Islands  to  be  the  higher  portions  of  the  sunken  land.  If  this  belief  is  correct,  then  the  conti- 
nent beyond  was  America. 

According  to  the  account  given  to  Plato,  Atlantis  was  the  most  productive  region  upon  the  earth.  It 
produced  wine,  g^in,  and  delicious  fruits  in  abundance.  It  had  widcrspread  forests,  extensive  pasture- 
grounds,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  hot  springs,  and  every  luxury  for  human  enjoyment.  It  was  divided  into 
ten  kingdoms,  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  descendants  of  Neptune,  and  living  in  perfect  harmony  with 
each  other.  It  had  splendid  cities,  rich  and  populous  villages,  vast  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  equipments 
for  navies.  There  was  a  temple  in  the  island  a  stadium  (six  hundred  and  six  feet  nine  inches)  in  length, 
dedicated  to  Neptune.  It  was  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  orichalcium,  and  ivory.  It  contained  a  golden 
f»tatue  of  Neptune,  representing  the  god  as  standing  in  his  chariot,  and  holding  the  reins  of  his  winged 
needs.     Such  was  the  ancient  vision. 

'  So  confident  were  the  people  of  the  Canaries  that  land  lay  to  the  westward  of  them,  that  they  sought 
and  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of  Portugal  to  fit  out  various  expeditions  in  search  of  it.  A  belief 
was  so  prevalent  that  a  Scottish  priest  named  Brandon  discovered  an  island  westward  of  the  Canaries,  la 
the  sixth  century,  that  maps,  in  the  time  of  Columbus,  had  the  Island  of  8t,  Brandon  upon  them.  It 
placed  under  the  equator. 
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This  was  Beventy  yean  before  Copernicus  announced  hia  theory  of  the  form  and  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,*  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Galileo  was  obliged,  be- 
fore the  court  of  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  to  renounce  his  belief  in  the  diurnal  revo- 
lution of  the  earth,  b 
Columbus  divided  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  the  equator,  according  to  Ptolemy*6 
system,  into  twenty-four  hours  of  fifleen  degrees  each,  making  three  hundred  and  sixty  de- 
grees. Of  these  he  imagined  that  fifteen  hours  had  been  known  to  the  ancients,  extending 
from  the  Fortunate  or  Canary  Islands  to  the  city  of  ThincB  in  Asia,  the  western  and  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  known  world.  By  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and  the  Azore  Isl- 
ands, the  Portuguese  had  advanced  the  western  frontier  one  hour,  leaving  about  one  eighth 
of  the  circumference  of  the  globe  yet  to  be  explored.  The  extent  of  the  eastern  region  of 
Asia  was  yet  unknown,  although  the  travels  of  Polo  in  the  fourteenth  century  had  extended 
far  beyond  the  Oriental  boundary  of  Ptolemy's  map.  Columbus  imagined  that  the  unex- 
plored part  of  Asia  might  occupy  a  large  portion  of  the  yet  undefined  circumference  of  the 
earth,  and  that  its  eastern  headlands  might  approach  quite  near  to  those  of  Western  Europe 
and  Africa.  He  therefore  concluded  that  a  navigator,  pursuing  a  direct  course  from  east  to 
west,  must  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia  by  a  far  easier  and  shorter  route  than  following 
the  coast  of  Africa  around  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope.  Fortunately,  he  adopted  the  opinions 
of  Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other  writers,  who  considered  the  ocean  as  but  of  moderate  breadth, 
so  that  it  might  be  crossed  from  Europe  in  the  space  of  a  few  days.  A  knowledge  or  sus- 
picion of  its  actual  extent  would  have  deterred  even  the  bold  enterprise  of  Columbus  from 
attempting  an  exploration  of  its  waters  in  the  small  ships  of  that  day.  Reports  of  strangs 
trees,  reeds  of  immense  size,  curiously-carved  pieces  of  wood,  and  the  bodies  of  two  men — un- 
like, in  color  and  visage,  any  of  the  known  races  extant — ^having  drifted  ashore  upon  the 
Canary  and  Azore  Islands,  by  westerly  winds,  confirmed  him  in  his  belief,  and  a  desire  and 
determination  to  undertake  a  demonstration  of  his  theory  by  an  exploring  voyage  absorbed 
his  whole  attention.  "  He  never  spoke  in  doubt  or  hesitation,"  says  Irving,  <*  but  with  as 
much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had  beheld  the  Promised  Land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
mingled  with  his  thoughts,  and  gave  them  at  times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  of  a  sublime 
and  lofty  kind.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand  of  Heaven,  chosen  from 
among  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  high  purpose.  He  read,  as  he  supposed,  his  con- 
templated discovery  foretold  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shadowed  forth  darkly  in  the  prophecies. 
The  ends  of  the  earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  lan- 
guages united  under  the  banner  of  the  Redeemer.'"  The  prophetic  passage  in  Pulci's 
*'  Morgante  Maggiore"  was  to  him  full  of  promise  : 

"  Know  that  this  theory  is  false ;  his  bark 
The  daring  mariner  shall  urge  far  o'er 
The  Western  wave,  a  smooth  and  level  plain, 
Albeit  the  earth  is  fashion'd  like  a  wheel. 
Man  was  in  ancient  days  of  grosser  mold, 
And  Hercules  might  blush  to  learn  how  far 
Beyond  the  limits  he  had  vainly  set* 
The  dullest  sea-boat  soon  shall  wing  her  way. 
Men  shall  descry  another  hemisifhere, 
Since  to  one  conunon  center  all  things  tend. 
So  earth,  by  curious  mystery  divine 


*  Lifi  and  Veyagei  of  Columbm, 

*  Calpe  and  Abila,  or  Oibraltar,  on  the  Spanish,  and  Cape  Serra,  on  the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  were  oaDed  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  it  being  said,  in  ancient  (able,  that  Hercules  placed  them 
there  as  monuments  of  bts  progress  westward,  and  beyond  which  no  mortal  could  pass. 
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Well  balanced,  hangs  amid  the  starry  spheres. 
At  our  antipodes  are  cities,  states, 
And  thronged  empires,  ne*er  divined  of  yore. 
But  see,  the  son  speeds  on  his  western  path 
To  glad  the  nations  with  expected  light." 

PaSSCOTT*8   TRANSLATION    OF    STANZA    229,  230,  CANTO    XXV. 

While  maturing  hiB  plans,  Columbus  extended  the  bounds  of  his  observation  and  study  by  a 
voyage  to  Thule,  or  Iceland,  from  which  remote  point  he  says  he  advanced  one  hundred 
leagues  northward,  penetrated  the  polar  circle,  and  convinced  himself  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  belief  that  the  frozen  zone  was  uninhabitable.*  Whether  he  saw,  in  Iceland,  written 
accounts  of  the  voyages  of  the  Northmen  to  America,  or  heard  of  them  as  related  by  tradi- 
tion or  chanted  in  songs,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  If  he  did,  it  is  singular,  as 
Prescott  remarks,  that  they  were  not  cited  by  him  in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  while  earn- 
estly pressing  his  suit  for  aid  before  the  courts  of  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  and  it  is  equally  sur- 
prising that  he  did  not,  in  his  first  voyage  to  America,  pursue  the  route  traversed  by  those 
early  navigators.  He  probably  heard  little  more  than  vague  rumors  of  their  voyages,  such 
as  presented  insufficient  data  even  for  a  plausible  opinion.  His  magnificent  idea  was  all 
his  own,  sustained  by  the  opinions  of  a  few  learned  men,  and  confirmed  by  his  observations 
while  on  this  northern  voyage. 

Filled  with  his  noble  resolutions  and  lofty  anticipations,  Columbus  submitted  the  theory 
on  which  rested  his  belief  in  a  practicable  western  route  to  Asia,  to  King  John  the  Second 
of  Portugal.  That  monarch's  sagacity  perceived  the  promised  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
such  an  enterprise,  and  he  eagerly  sought  the  counsel  of  his  ministers  and  wise  men.  But 
his  court  and  the  college  of  scientific  sages  could  not  comprehend  the  sublime  project ;  and 
aAer  a  long  and  fruitless  negotiation,  during  which  the  Portuguese  meanly  attempted  to  avail 
themselves  clandestinely  of  his  information,  Columbus  quitted  Lisbon  in  disgust,  determined 
to  submit  his  proposals  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  whose  wisdom  and 
liberal  views  were  the  admiration  of  men  of  science  and  learning.  His  wife  was  dead ;  his 
feelings  had  no  hold  upon  Portugal,  and  he  quitted  it  forever. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1464  when  Columbus  appeared  at  the  Spanish  court.'  It 
was  an  unpropitious  hour,  for  the  whole  resources  of  the  nation  were  then  employed  in  pros- 
ecuting a  war  with  the  Moors.  For  a  long  time  he  awaited  the  decision  of  the  sovereigns, 
employing  his  leisure  in  the  alternate  pursuits  of  science,  and  engagements  in  some  of  the 
military  campaigns.  He  was  treated  with  great  deference,  and,  afler  much  delay,  a  council 
of  learned  men  were  convened  at  Salamanca  to  consider  his  plans  and  propositions.  Afler 
mature  deliberation,  thejr  pronounced  his  scheme  "vain,  impracticable,  and  resting  on 
grounds  too  weak  to  merit  the  support  of  government."  A  minority  of  the  council  were  far 
from  acquiescing  in  this  decision,  and,  with  the  Cardinal  Mendoza  and  other  ofilicers  of  govern- 
ment, and  Fray  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  guardian  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  La  Rabida, 

'  In  the  age  of  Columbus,  Greenland  was  laid  down  upon  the  maps  as  a  continuation  or  projection  west- 
ward of  Scandinavia.  Columbus  discovered  this  error  in  his  northern  voyage,  which  discovery  was  a  new 
fact  m  support  of  his  theory  of  a  continent  lying  westward  from  Europe,  or  at  least  a  proximity  of  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Asia.  At  that  time  the  climate  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  was  far  more  genial  than  at  present, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  those  portions  of  the  latter  country  which  for  two  or  three  hundred  years 
have  been  ice-bound  and  uninhabitable,  were  then  tillable.  Philosophers  of  our  day,  who  have  studied  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  with  care,  have  advanced  a  plausible  theory  whereby  to  explain  this  fact. 

'  It  is  asserted,  but  without  positive  proof,  that  Columbus,  before  going  to  Spain,  made  application  to  the 
authorities  of  his  native  city,  Genoa,  for  aid  in  his  enterprise ;  but  failing  in  this  he  went  to  Venice,  and  alM 
seat  his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England,  to  lay  his  plans  before  Henry  the  Seventh.  If  these  statements 
are  true,  they  exhibit  his  perseverance  in  a  still  stronger  light  than  truthful  history  presents  it. 
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the;  induced  the  aaveiagOB  to  Mflen  the  decisions  of  the  eonneil  by  a  proiniie  to  give  the 
proposition  a.  fair  audience  when  their  pressing  state  engagements  ahoald  be  ended.  Co- 
lumbus, wearied  by  procTBstination,  at  length  lost  all  hope  of  efieoting  any  thing  with  the 
Spanish  court.  He  turned  from  it  with  disgust,  and  made  application  to  two  wealthy  and 
enlightened  Sonthern  dukee,  who  had  ample  means  at  command.  He  1 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  he  left  Spain,  to  carry  his  proposals  to  the  King  of  France. 
Isabella  of  Castile  and  Leon,  sister  of  the  profligate  Henry  the  Fourth,  was  the  f 
Ootober  19.  "^  '^"^  monarch  to  the  throne.  She  married  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  old  John  the 
"^  Second  of  Aragon,  and,  anociating  him  with  herself  in  the  goTemment,  united  the 
two  monaTchiea  into  one  great  Idni^om,  the  renowned  modem  Spain.  Isabella  was  emi- 
nently virtuous,  and  her  piety  and  daily  good- 
neM  were  the  fruit  of  a  deep  religious  feeUng. 
Ferdinand  was  ambitious,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  hit  perplexity  with  the  Uoom,  he  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  advance  the  interests  and  glory 
of  the  new  kingdom,  by  maritime  discoveries ; 
yet  he  could  not  comprehend  the  vast  plans 
of  Columbus,  and  he  looked  coldly  upon  the 
project.  To  the  pious  sentiments  of  the  queen, 
father  Perez,  a  former  confessor  of  Isabella 
and  a  friend  of  Columbus,  appealed  with  suc- 
cess ;  and  before  the  navigator  had  entered 
the  dominions  of  France,  he  was  summoned 
back  to  the  court,  then  in  the  camp  at  Santa 
F6.  He  arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  sur- 
render of  Grenada.  Joy  and  exultation  per- 
vaded all  classes.  Columbus  took  advantage 
of  this  state  of  things,  and  while  he  excited 
the  acquisitiveness  of  the  nobles  by  reciting  wonderful  tales  of  the  riches  of  Cipangi  and 
Cathay,  he  eloquently  portrayed  to  the  queen  the  glorious  prospect  of  extending  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Grospel  over  benighted  heathens,  promising  to  devote  the  profits  of  the  enterprise 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepuloher  at  Jerusalem  from  the  bands  of  the  Paynlm.  His  elo- 
quence was  seconded  by  that  of  Louis  de  St.  Angel,  a  favorite  officer  of  (he  crown.  The  re- 
ligious zeal  of  Isabella  was  fired,  and,  notwithstanding  the  extravagant  demands  of  Colum- 
bus,* she  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Ferdinand,  to  aid  him  in  fitting  out  an  ex- 

*  IsobellB  vss  of  middle  size,  sod  well  foimed,  wilh  a  fair  complexion,  auburn  hair,  and  clear,  bine  eyes. 
There  was  a  mingled  gravity  and  sweemon  in  her  connienance,  and  s  singular  modesty,  gracing,  as  it 
did,  great  fimlDess  of  purpose  and  eaniestness  of  epirit.  Though  strongly  attached  to  hor  husband,  and 
■tndions  of  bis  fams,  jel  she  always  maintained  her  distinct  rights  as  an  allied  prince.  She  exceeded  him 
in  beauty,  personal  dignity,  aontoneas  or  genius,  and  grandeor  or  soul.  Combining  the  active  and  resolute 
qualities  of  man  with  the  sofker  oharities  of  woman,  she  mingled  in  the  warlilce  councils  of  her  hosband, 
sad,  being  inspired  with  a  truer  idea  of  glory,  infused  a  more  lofly  and  generous  temper  into  his  subtile  sod 
oalonlaling  policy. — Waihinglim  Irving. 

'  Colnmbos,  in  the  demands  set  forth  in  his  proposition,  itipnlated  for  himself  and  heirs  the  title  and  an- 
thority  of  admiral  and  viceroy  over  all  lands  discovered  by  him.  This  demand  was  inndmiasible,  yet  the 
navigator  persisted  in  it,  tbongh  it  appeared  an  eOeclual  bar  to  any  arrangement  with  the  queen.  His 
stipulation*  were  flnslly  aceedcd  to,  and  Columbus  always  regarded  the  qneea  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest 
gratitode.  "  In  tbe  midst  of  the  general  incredality,"  he  said  in  a  letter,  "  the  Abnighty  infosed  into  the 
queen,  my  lady,  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  energy,  and  white  every  one  else,  in  bis  jgnoraiice,  wts  ex- 
patiating  only  on  tbe  ioconvenience  and  cost,  her  highness  approved  it,  on  the  contrary,  and  gave  it  all  the 
support  in  her  power." 
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petlition.     Theae  dem&ndB  (Umoat  Cnutrated  hii  duigns, 

b«ek  upon  the  Sp&nuh  oourt,  when,  through 

tfa«  viie  counteb  of  frirada,  the  queen's  ob- 

jeetiona  were  overcome,  And  the  warmed  i 

impnisei  of  her  nature  aroused.     "  I  will 

aiaume  the  undertaking,"  she  laid,  when 

oppoaed  by  her  huaband  and  hia  counsel- 

on,  "  ibr  my  own  crown  of  Caatile,  and 

am  ready  to  pawn  my  jeweU  to  defray 

the  expense  of  it,  if  the  funds  in  the  treaa- 

nry  shall  appear  inadequate." 

All  preliminaries  being  arranged,  the 
queen  lost  no  time  in  fitting  out  two  ves- 
aels,'  and  Columbus,  aided  chiefly  by  the  wealthy  and 


and  Columbna  had  asain  tiirneii  hia 


enterprising  family  of  the  Pinzona 
equipped  a  third.  With  this  fee 
ble  squadron,  manned  with  timid 
mariners,  Columbus  left  tlie  little 
port  of  PaloB,  upon  the  Tinto  Riv- 
er, in  Andalusia,  on  Friday,  the 
third  of  August,  1492,  and,  spread- 
ing his  sails  to  an  easterly  breeze, 
turned  hii  prow  toward  the  waate 
of  waters  in  the  direction  of  the 
setting  sun.  He  had  no  reliable 
chart  for  hia  guidance,  no  director 
in  his  course  but  the  eun  and  stars, 
and  the  imperfect  mariner's  com- 
pate,  then  used  only  by  a  few  in 


'  The  Teuels  faniished  b;  laabeJIa  were  oaly  earavtU,  light  ooutinK  ships,  without  decks,  and  famisbed 
with  oars  like  the  ancient  gailojs.  The  picture  here  given  is  from  a  low  relief  scalptnre,  on  the  tomb  of 
Fernando  Columbas,  a  sod  of  the  navigator,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville.  Such  a  vessel  would  be  consid- 
Bted  quite  iaadeqiute  to  perform  a  coasting  voyage  at  the  present  day.  The  larger  vessel,  with  a  deck, 
fitted  oat  by  Columbus  and  his  friends,  was  called  the  Santa  Maria;  the  caravels  were  named  respeot- 
ively  Pi'nla  and  Mina.  Martin  Alonxo  Pinion  oommanded  the  Pinia,  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon  the  MiSa. 
Garcia  Femaodea,  the  physician  of  Paloa,  accompanied  the  expedition  as  steward.  The  whole  number  of 
person*  that  embarked  was  one  hundred  and  twenty.  The  whole  expenditure  of  tbp  qncen  in  flltinf;  om 
the  caraTels  amoanted  to  only  seventeen  thousand  Qorins,  or 
between  eight  and  nine  (housand  dollars.*  These  were  small 
preparslioDS  for  an  exploring  expedition  of  such  vast  extent 
al>d  importance. 

The  descendants  of  the  Pinions  are  stiU  quite  numerous  io 
the  vicinity  of  Paloa.  When  Mr.  Irving  visited  that  town  in 
1828,  he  saw  the  ruins  of  a  family  mansion  which  belonged  to 
uoe  of  ibe  two  Pinions  who  niled  with  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage.  Mr.  Irving  was  accompanied  in  his  visit  to  Palos,  the 
monastery  of  Ribida,  and  other  looalitiei  in  the  vicinity,  by 
/■nan  FtrtuauUx  PirnxOM,  a  dactndaiti  of  oiu  of  tht  com^an- 
itnu  of  Columbta. 

*  The  pile  of  buildings  in  tlus  view,  standing  apon  (he  blafi|  is  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  George.     F 
kome  misdemeanor,  the  people  of  Palos  were  obliged  to  serve  the  orowa  fy  one  year  with  two  aimed  it 


-\V*. 
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navigating  the  pleasant  seas  of  the  Old  World.  Afler  various  delays  at  the  Canary  Islands, 
they  passed  and  lost  sight  of  Ferro,  the  most  westerly  one  of  the  group,  on  Sunday,  the  ninth 
of  Septemher.  Now  Europe  was  lefl  hehind,  and  the  broad  Atlantic,  mysterious  and  un- 
known,  was  before  them.  As  the  space  widened  between  them  and  their  homes,  the  hearts 
September,  ^^  ^^®  mariners  failed ;  and  when,  on  the  thirteenth,  the  commander  and  his 
^^^  pilots  discovered  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  misgivings  arose  in  the 
stout  hearts  of  the  explorer  and  his  friends,  the  Pinzons.  They  were  now  six  hundred 
miles  westward  of  the  Canaries,  in  an  unknown  sea.  It  was  a  phenomenon  unknown  to 
the  world  of  science,  and  Columbus  tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  himself  respecting  the  cause. 
He  could  not  long  conceal  the  fact  from  his  seamen.  It  filled  them  with  consternation 
and  awe;  for  they  believed  they  were  entering  another  world,  subject  to  the  influence  of  laws 
unknown  and  dreadful. .  Columbus  quieted  their  apprehensions  by  telling  them  that  the  nee- 
dle did  not  point  to  the  north  star,  but  to  an  invisible  point  around  which  that  star  revolved 
daily.  Thus  he  explained  a  phenomenon  now  well  known ;  and  his  companions,  relying 
upon  his  astronomical  knowledge,  received  his  theory  as  truth,  and  their  alarm  subsided. 

For  several  days  afler  this  event  they  were  wafted  pleasantly  by  the  trade  winds,  which 
blow  continually  from  east  to  west.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  soon  vast  fields  of  sea- weeds, 
and  an  occasional  petrel  upon  the  wing,  heralded  an  approach  to  land ;  but  head  winds 
and  days  of  profound  calm  deferred  the  joyful  consummation  of  their  hopes ;  and  the  sea- 
men, wearied  and  home-sick,  resolved  to  retrace  their  path,  and  seek  the  shores  of  Spain. 
Even  the  little  land  birds  that  came  upon  the  spars,  and  sung  merrily  their  welcome  to  the 
New  World,  and  then  left  at  evening  for  their  distant  perches  in  the  orange  groves,  failed 
to  inspire  the  mariners  with  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  commander's  reasonings,  and 
open  mutiny  manifested  itself.  With  gentle  words,  promises  of  rewards,  and  threats  of 
punishment  against  the  most  refractory,  Columbus  kept  them  from  actual  violence  for  sev- 
eral days.  One  evening,  just  at  sunset,  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  mounted  on 
thp  stern  of  the  Pinta,  shouted,  "Land  !  land  !  Senor,  I  claim  the  reward  !'" 
Along  the  southwestern  horizon  was  stretched  an  apparent  island.  Columbus,  throwing 
himself  upon  his  knees,  with  all  the  crews,  chanted  Gloria  in  Excehis  /  In  the  morning 
the  island  had  vanished,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a  cloud.  For  a  fortnight  longer  they  floated 
upon  an  almost  unruffled  sea,  when  land  birds  came  singing  again,  and  green  herbage  floated 
by ;  but  days  passed  on,  and  the  sun,  each  evening,  set  in  the  waves.  Again  the  seamen 
mutinied,  and  Columbus  was  in  open  defiance  with  his  crew ;  for  he  told  them  that  the 
expedition  had  been  sent  by  their  sovereigns,  and,  come  what  might,  he  was  determined  to 
accomplish  his  purpose.  They  were  on  the  point  of  casting  him  into  the  sea,  when,  just  at 
sunset,  a  coast-fish  glided  by ;  a  branch  of  thorn,  with  berries  upon  it,  floated  near ;  and  a  stafl) 
artificially  carved,  came  upon  the  waters  to  tell  them  of  human  habitations  not  far  ofi*. 
The  vesper  hymn  to  the  Virgin  was  now  sung,  and  Columbus,  after  recounting  the  bless- 
ings of  God  thus  far  manifested  on  the  voyage,  assured  the  crews  that  he  confidently  ex- 
pected to  see  land  in  the  morning.     On  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel  he  sat  watching  until 


aveZf.  They  were  under  this  penalty  when  Colurabos  made  his  arrangement  with  Isabella,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  fit  oat  the  two  caravels  for  the  expedition.  In  the  porch  of  the  old  Church  of  St.  George,  Co- 
lumbus first  proclaimed  this  order  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palos.  Mr.  Irving,  who  visited  Palos  in  1828,  says 
of  this  edifice,  **  It  has  lately  been  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  being  of  solid  mason-work,  promises  to  stand 
for  ages,  a  monument  of  the  discoverers.  It  stands  outside  of  the  village,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  looking 
along  a  little  valley  to  the  river.  The  remains  of  a  Moorish  arch  prove  it  to  have  been  a  mosque  in  former 
times.     Just  above  it,  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  is  the  ruin  of  a  Moorish  castle." 

1  Colnmbas  agreed  to  give  a  silk  waistcoat,  besides  the  royal  pension  of  thirty  dollars,  to  the  person  who 
first  discovered  land. — Munoz 
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near  midnight,  when  h«  aaw  the  glimmer  of  moving  lights  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

Fauing  his  bopet  might  have  deceived  his  viaion,  ho  called  Pedro  Gutierrez,  gentleman  of 

the  king's  bed-chamber,  and  also  Rodrigo 

Ssaehez,  of  Segovia,  to  confirm  his  dis> 

oovery.     They  also  saw  the  gleams  of 

a  torch.     All  night  the  overjoyed  Co- 

.mnhus  vatched.     At  dawn,  beautiful 

wooded  sbotea  were  in  fnll  view      the 

perfumes  of  flowers  came  upon  the  light 

land  breeze     and  birds  m  gorgeous  plu 

fnage  hovered  around  the  vessels   carol 

ing  morning  hymni    which  seemed  like 

the  voice!  of  angeli  to  the  late  despa  r 

nctohrris,     >"£  Seamen      In  small  boats 
'*^         they  landed     the  naked   na 

lives  who  stood  upon  the  beach  in  won 

der  fleeing  to  the  deep  ih&dowa  of  the 

forest  in  alarm      Columbus    dressed  m 

gold  embroidered    scarlet    bearing    the 

royal  standard    first  stepped  upon  the 

shore      He  was  followed  by  the  Pinzons 

each  bearing  the  banner  of  the  eater> 

prise.*  On  reaching  the  land,  they  all  fell 
upon  their  knees, 
kissed  the  earth, 
and,  with  tears  of 
joy  in  their  eyes, 
chanted  the  Te 
Deum       Lauda- 

mui.  Rising  irom  the  ground,  Columbus  displayed  the  royal  stand- 
ard, drew  hii  sword,  and  took  possession  of  the  land  in  the  name  of 
the  Spanish  snvereigns,  giving  the  island  the  title  of  San  Salvador  * 
With  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  his  followers 
crowded  around  him.  The  most  insolent  in  the  mutinous  displays 
were  the  most  abject  in  making  vows  of  service  and  £&ithfulnesa 
All  present  took  sn  oath  of  obedienoe  to  bim  as  admiral  and  viceroy, 
and  representatiTO  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  triumph  of  Co- 
lumbus was  complete. 

The  natives  bad  beheld  the  approaching  ships  at  dawn  with  fear 

'  Tbii  wu  a  white  banner,  erabl&mTieil  with  a  green  cross,  having  on  each  side  the  letten  F.  and  T., 
the  Spaniili  initials  of  Ferdinand  and  Ysabel,  sarmoDnled  bj  golden  cro«ni. 

*  Tba  iilnod  on  which  Colombns  fint  set  his  foot  in  the  New  World  is  one  of  the  LDCBjas  or  BahniDk 
I^Toap,  and  wat  called  by  the  natives  Ovanahana.  The  Spaniards  and  others  still  call  it  Sn*  Salrtdar  ; 
tbe  Kof^lish  have  given  it  tbe  vntgar  name  of  Cat  Iiland.  It  lies  between  the  twentj-fonrth  and  tvientf- 
fifth  degrees  o(  north  latitude,  and  the  second  and  third  degrees  of  longitude  east  of  the  meridian  of  Wash- 
ington city,  eighty  or  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Havana,  Cuba.  Jtfwtaz,  a  leanted  Spanish  writer,  thinks 
Walling's  Island,  and  not  the  one  called  San  Salvador  on  onr  maps,  was  the  Brat  landing-place. 

*  Tbii  11  copied,  by  permission  of  the  author,  from  Irving's  Lift  of  Columbtu.  It  is  a  fac-simile  of  • 
sketch  aappoaed  to  have  been  made  bj  Colninbiu,  in  a  letter  written  by  bim  to  Don  Baphael  Xansis,  tiea* 
arer  of  tbe  Cing  of  Spain. 
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and  awe,  regarding  them  as  monsters  of  the  deep.  By  degrees  their  alarm  subsided,  and 
they  approached  the  Europeans.  Each  party  was  a  wonder  to  the  other.  The  glittering 
armor,  shining  lace,  and  many-colored  dresses  of  the  Spaniards  filled  the  natives  with  admi- 
ration and  delight ;  while  they,  entirely  naked,  with  skins  of  a  dark  copper  hue,  painted 
with  a  variety  of  colors  and  devices,  without  beards  and  with  straight  hair,  were  objects 
of  great  curiosity  to  the  Spaniards.  They  were  unlike  any  people  of  whom  they  had  knowl- 
edge. Not  doubting  that  he  was  upon  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Farther  India,  Colum- 
bus called  these  wild  inhabitants  Indians^  a  name  which  all  the  native  tribes  of  America 
still  retain. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  design  to  relate,  in  detail,  the  subsequent  career  of  Co- 
lumbus in  the  path  of  discovery,  nor  of  those  navigators  who  succeeded  him,  and  share  with 
him  the  honor  of  making  known  our  continent  to  the  Old  World.  He  was  the  bold  pio- 
neer who  led  the  way  to  the  New  World,  and  as  such,  deserves  the  first  and  highest  reward ; 
yet  he  was  not  truly  the  first  discoverer  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  Eager  in 
his  search  for  Cathay,  he  coasted  almost  every  island  composing  the  groups  now  known  as 
the  West  Indies,  during  his  several  voyages,  but  he  never  saw  the  shores  of  the  Northern 
August,  Continent.  He  did,  indeed,  touch  the  soil  of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of 
^^^-  the  Oronoco,  but  he  supposed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  died  in  the  belief  that  the 
lands  he  had  discovered  were  portions  of  Farther  India.' 

Intelligence  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  though  kept  concealed  as  much  as  pos- 
sible by  the  Spanish  court,  for  reasons  of  state  policy,  nevertheless  went  abroad,  and  aroused 
the  ambition  of  other  maritime  powers.  The  story  that  Columbus  had  found  vast  and  pop- 
ulous gold-producing  regions  in  the  Western  Ocean  excited  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  and 

•  ^  Colambas  retamed  to  Europe  in  March,  1493.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  bestowed  upon  him  every 
mark  of  honor  and  distinction,  and  the  nobles  were  obsequious  in  their  attentions  to  the  favorite  of  royalty. 
On  the  25th  of  September,  1493,  he  left  Cadiz,  on  a  second  voyage  of  discovery.  He  had  three  large  ships 
and  fourteen  caravels  under  his  command.  His  discoveries  were  principally  among  the  West  India  Islands, 
where  he  founded  settlements.  He  returned  to  Spain  in  June,  1496.  Misfortunes  had  attended  him,  yet 
the  sovereigns  treated  him  with  distinguished  favor.  On  the  30th  of  May,  1498,  Columbus  sailed  from 
San  Luoar  de  Barrameda,  with  a  squadron  of  six  vessels,  on  a  third  voyage  of  discovery.  Ho  found  the 
settlements  which  had  been  planted  in  great  confusion,  and  civil  war  among  the  Spaniards  and  natives  was 
rife  in  Hispaniola.  In  the  mean  while,  intrigues  against  him  were  having  due  weight  in  the  Spanish  court, 
[t  was  alleged  that  Columbus  designed  to  found  an  empire  in  the  New  World,  cast  off  all  allegiance  to 
Spain,  and  assume  the  title  and  pomp  of  king.  He  had  already  offended  the  conscientious  Isabella  by 
persisting  in  making  slaves  of  the  natives,  and  she  readily  gave  her  consent  to  send  out  a  commissioner  to 
investigate  the  conduct  of  the  navigator.  Bobadilla,  a  tool  of  Columbus's  enemies,  was  intrusted  with  that 
momentous  duty ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  he  found  Columbus  guilty  of  every  charge  made 
against  him.  Bobadilla  seized  Columbus,  and  sent  him  in  chains  to  Spain.  His  appearance  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  sovereigns,  and  they  declared  to  the  world  that  Bobadilla  had  exceeded  his  instruc- 
tions ;  yet  justice  was  withheld,  through  the  influence  of  Ferdinand,  and  Columbus  was  not  reinstated  as 
viceroy  of  Hispaniola. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  navigator,  had  reached  Calicut,  in 
the  East  Indies,  by  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  traversing  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  Columbut 
still  persevered  in  his  determination  to  reach  Asia  by  a  western  route.  He  induced  Isabella  to  fit  out  a 
fourth  expedition  for  him,  and  on  the  9th  of  May,  1502,  he  sailed  for  Hispaniola.  After  many  troubles  and 
hardships,  he  returned  to  Spain  in  1504.  His  patron  and  best  friend,  the  queen,  died  that  same  year. 
Old  age  had  made  its  deep  furrows,  and,  in  the  midst  of  disappointment  and  neglect,  the  great  discoverer 
died  on  the  20th  of  May,  1506,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He  never  realized  his  grand  idea  of  reaching  India 
by  a  western  route.  The  honor  of  that  achievement  was  reserved  for  the  expedition  of  Magellan,  fourteen 
years  after  the  death  of  Columbus.  That  navigator  passed  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  our  continent,  and  launched  boldly  out  upon  the  broad  Pacific.  He  died  on  the 
ocean,  but  his  vessels  reached  the  Philippine  Islands,  near  the  coast  of  India,  in  safety.  Magellan  gave  the 
name  of  Pacific  to  the  pleasant  ocean  over  which  he  was  sailing. 
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aaxty  adventurers  ofiered  their  serricea  to  sorereigng  and  men  of  wealth.  Almoat  BJmulta- 
neoutly,  SebaeUan  Cabot,  of  Bristol,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  sailed  for 
the  laads  discovered  by  Columbus  ;  the  former  under  the  auspices  of  Henry  the  Seventh  of 
England,  and  the  latter  in  the  empbyment  of  Spanish  merchants,  with  the  sanction  of  Fer- 
dinand. Cabot's  father  was  an  Italian,  and  had  been  long  a  resident  of  Bristol,  then  the 
chief  commercial  mart  of  England.  The  Northwestern  seas  were  often  traversed  as  far  at 
Iceland  by  the  Bristol  mariners,  and  they  had  probably  extended  their  voyages  westward  to 
Greenland  in  their  fishing  enterprises.  Cabot  soems  to  have  been  familiar  with  those  seas, 
and  the  English  merchants  had  great  confidence  in  his  abilities.  He  obtained  a  commis- 
siou  from  Henry  the  Seventh,  similar,  in  its  general  outline,  to  that  given  to  Columhus  by 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  empowered  him  and  bis  three  sons,  their  heirs  or  deputies,  to 
discover  and  settle  unknown  lands  in  the  Eastern,  Northern,  or  Western  seas,  such  lands 
to  be  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England.  He  fitted  out  two  vessels 
at  his  own  expense,  which  were  freighted  by  merchants  of  London  and  Bristol ;  and  it  was 
stipulated  that,  in  lien  of  all  customs  and  imposts,  Cabot  was  to  pay  to  the  King  one  fifth 
part  of  all  the  gains. 

Cabot's  sou,  Sebastian,  a  talented  young  man  of  only  twenty  yean,  with  abontthree  hund- 
red men,  sailed  from  harbor  of  Bris- 
tol in  May,  1497.  He  directed  his 
counc  to  the  northwest,  until  he  reach- 
ed the  fifty-eighth  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, when  floating  ice  and  intense 
cold  induced  him  to  steer  to  the  south- 
west. Fair  winds  produced  a  rapid 
voyage,  and  he  discovered  land  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  June,  which  he  call- 
ed Prima  Vista,  because  it  was  bis 
first  view  of  a  new  region.  The  ex 
act  point  of  this  first  discovery  is  not 
certainly  known ;  some  supposmg  it  to 
have  been  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  others  the  Island  of  Newfound 
land  or  the  peninsula  of  Nova  Scotia 
He  touched  at  other  points,  bnt  did 
not  attempt  a  settlement;  the  chmate 
seemed  too  rigorous,  the  people  too 
fierce,  and  he  returned  to  Bristol. 

Cabot  made   arrangements   foi  a 
f^t,rTan.     '^°°^  voyage.     He  did  not 

"**■       go  in  person,  but  fitted  out  "" — — " 

vessels  for  the  purpose.  His  son,  Sebastian,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition,  and 
in  May,  1498,  the  month  in  which  De  Gama  reached  Calicut,  in  the  East  Indies,  byway 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ho  sailed  for  the  New  World  with  several  ships.  He  visited 
the  region  first  discovered  by  his  father  and  himself,  and  called  it  Newfoundland.  It  was 
not  rich  in  gold  and  spices,  but  its  shoals  abounded  with  vast  schools  of  codfish  ;  and  within 
a  few  yean  after  his  return  to  England  a  permanent  fishery  was  established  there.  Cabot 
sailed  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  present  United  States,  beginning  at  latitude  fifty-six 
degrees,  and  terminating  at  about  thirty-six  degree*,  or  Albemarle  Sound.  His  provisions 
ailing,  he  Tetumed  to  England.     He  made  another  voyage  in  I5I7.  as  fat  south  as  the 


''^'~'^-'^§i 
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Brazili ;  but  failing  to  diMOTOt  &  WMtern  puaage  to  the  Eut  Indies,  he  agaia  returned  to 

Gnglaad.' 

Tn  the  same  month  when  young  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol,  Amerigo  Vespucci  departed 
from  Cadiz  on  his  first  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  In  that  voyage  he  appears 
to  have  held  a  subordinate  station. 
The  expedition  under  Ojeda,  which  Amerigo 
calls  his  seamd  voyage,  was  not  undertaken 
until  1499.  Whether  any  Tessel  in  that  ex- 
pedition was  under  his  command  is  question- 
able. Spanish  writers  assert  to  the  contrary, 
and  say  that  he  was  first  a  captain  when  in 
the  service  of  Emanuel  of  Portugal ;  but  it 
is  not  my  province  to  inquire  into  this  dis- 
puted matter.  Spanish  historians,  jealous  of 
the  fame  of  Columbus,  charge  Vespucci  with 
falsehood  and  fraud ;  hut  early  Spanish  au- 
thors were  not  always  scrupulous  in  regard  to 
truth  when  national  pride  demanded  prevari- 
cation, or  even  absolute  falsehood.     It  was 


'  After  his  second  voysge,  Sebaatian  Cabot  wu  invited  to  Spain,  and  sailed  on  a  vojaf^e  of  diacoTcry, 
in  the  service  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  in  ]52S.  He  visited  Bruil,  and,  coasting  southvard  lo  ibe  thirty- 
nnh  degree,  he  entered  a  large  river,  which  he  called  Rio  dt  la  Plata.  Up  this  river  he  sailed  one  hundreid 
and  tneoty  leagoes.  After  an  absence  of  ah.  jears,  be  rstamed  to  Spain,  bat  seems  not  to  have  been  well 
received  by  the  sovereign.  He  made  other,  but  less  conspicuous  voyages,  and  in  bis  old  age  retired  to 
Bristol,  where  be  died  about  the  jear  IS5T,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He  received  a  pension  from  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  and  was  appointed  govemor  of  a  company  of  merchants  associated  for  the  parpooe  of 
making  discoveriss. 

*  The  name  of  the  Florentine  is  variously  spelled,  Amerigo  Veapncci,  Americas  Tespncios,  Amerigo 
Veapnche.  The  latter  orthography  is  according  to  the  entry  in  an  account-book  containing  the  expendiiore 
of  the  tressarer  of  the  royal  mercantile  house  of  Seville,  quoted  by  Mniioi,  tome  i.,  page  xiz  of  the  Intro. 
daction.  It  appears'  by  that  acoount,  that  on  the  24th  of  Febnucy,  1512,  was  paid  to  Maaael  Caiano, 
executor  of  the  will  of  Amerigo,  "  I093T  and  a  half  maravedis,"  which  was  due  lo  him  for  services  as 
chief  aleeixman  to  his  majesty-  Amerigo  was  appointed  to  that  office  in  March,  1508,  with  a  Ealaiy 
of  50,000  maravedis  a  year. 

Whether  be  ever  commanded  an  expedition  in  the  Spanish  lenice  is  a  disputed  qoeslion.  He  made 
several  voyages  to  the  New  World  between  1497  and  1512,  the  year  of  hia  death.  With  an  expedition 
onder  the  eommand  of  Qjeda,  in  1499,  he  visited  the  Antilles  and  the  coast  of  Goiana  and  Tenezuela- 
On  his  return,  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  invited  him  to  his  capital,  and  gave  him  the  command  of  three 
ships  far  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  left  Lisbon  May  lOlh,  1501,  visited  Brazil,  and  traversed  the  coast 
of  South  America  as  far  ss  Patagonia,  bot  failed  to  discover  the  straits  through  vhich  Magellan  passed  at  a 
later  day.  He  returned  to  Lisbon  in  1 502.  He  made  a  fourth  voyage,  and  returned  lo  Portugal  in  1 SU4. 
Soon  after  this  ho  wrote  an  accomit  of  his  voyage.  The  book  was  dedicated  to  Rene  II.,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine. He  again  entered  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain,  who  appointed  him  to  draw  sea-cbarts,  and 
gave  him  the  title  and  salary  of  chief  steersman  or  pilot,  which  commission  he  held  nntil  his  death.  Ac- 
cording 10  some  accounts,  he  died  in  the  Island  of  Terceria,iCHie  of  the  Azores,  in  1514  j  others  afEtm  that 
his  death  occurred  at  Seville. 

The  portrait  of  the  navigator,  here  given,  was  copied,  by  permission,  from  the  original  picture  by  Bron. 
xino,  now  in  possession  oTC.  Edwards  Lester,  Esq.,  late  United  States  consul  at  Genoa.  It  was  commit- 
ted to  his  care  by  the  Tespneoi  famOy,  lo  be  placed  in  the  possession  of  our  govenmient.  No  arraoge- 
ment  for  its  purahase  has  yet  been  made,  I  believe. 

An  Italian  woman  named  Elena  Vespucci,  bearing  proofs  of  her  lineal  descent  from  the  famous  navi- 
gatoc,  came  to  America  a  few  years  ago,  and  made  application  to  oar  Congress  for  a  grant  of  land,  on  ao- 
cennt  of  her  relationship  to  the  Florentine  from  whom  our  continent  derived  its  name.     SnUeqnently,  her 
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natural  that  they  should  be  tender  of  the  reputation  of  Columbus,  although  he  was  not  a 
Spaniard,  for  his  discoveries  reflected  great  luster  upon  the  Spanish  crown.     For  this  reason 
they  have  ever  disputed  the  claims  of  Vespucci,  and  denounced  him  as  a  liar  and  a  char- 
latan.    These  denunciations,  however,  prove  nothing,  and  the  fame  of  Columbus  loses  none 
of  its  brightness  by  admitting  the  claims  of  the  Florentine ;  claims,  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged, that  have  sound  logic  and  fair  inferences  as  a  basis.     Amerigo  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  published  an  account  of  the  discoveries  in  the  New  World,  and  for  this  pri- 
ority the  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  the  Spanish  government  is  responsible.     His  first  an- 
nouncement was  made  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici,*  and  soon  afterward  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  giving  an  account  of  his  four  voyages,  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  b     In  these  he  claims  the  merit  of  discovering  the  continent,  hav- 
ing landed  upon  the  coast  of  Paria,o  in  Colombia,  South  America,  and  traversed  the 
shores,  according  to  his  own  account,  as  far  northward  as  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     If  this 
statement  is  true,  he  visited  the  continent  nearly  a  year  previous  to  the  landing  of  Colum 
bus  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco,  in  the  same  district  of  Paria.     From  the  circumstance 
of  Amerigo  making  the  first  publication  on  the  subject,  and  claiming  to  be  the  discoverer  of 
the  continent,  the  New  World  was  called  America,  and  the  Florentine  bears  the  honor  of 
the  name  ;  but  to  neither  Columbus  nor  Vespucci  does  the  honor  of  first  discoverer  of  Amer- 
ica properly  belong,  but  to  young  Cabot,  for  he  and  his  crew  first  saw  its  soil  and  inhabit- 
ants.    He  alone,  of  all  those  voyagers  in  the  fifteenth  century,  beheld  North  America. 
Whether  to  Columbus,  Vespucci,  or  Cabot,  truth  should  award  the  palm,  Italy  bears  the 
imperishable  and  undisputed  honor  of  giving  birth  to  all  three. 

The  expeditions  of  the  Cabots  turned  attention  to  the  regions  north  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  Emanuel  of  Portugal  dispatched  some  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Gaspar 
Cortereal,  in  1501,  to  follow  in  the  track  of  the  English.  Cortereal  sailed  between  two 
and  three  hundred  leagues  along  the  North  American  coast,  but  his  voyage  was  fruitless  of 
good  results,  either  to  science  or  humanity.  He  made  few  discoveries  of  land,  carried  on  no 
trafiic,  planted  no  settlements,  but  kidnapped  and  carried  to  Portugal  several  friendly  na- 
tives, to  be  sold  as  slaves  !  Perfidy  and  cruelty  marked  the  first  intercourse  of  the  whites 
with  the  tribes  of  our  continent ;  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  bitter  fruits  of  suspicion  and 
hostility  should  have  flourished  among  them  ? 

Ponce  de  Leon,  one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus,  and  first  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  a 
small  island  sixty  miles  east  of  Haiti,  sailed  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  among  the  Ba- 
hamas, in  search  of  the  fabled  Fountain  of  Youth.  It  was  generally  believed  in  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  story  had  great  credence  in  Old  Spain,  that  the  waters  of  a  clear  spring,  bub- 
bling up  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  forest,  upon  an  island  among  the  Bahamas,  possessed  the 
singular  property  of  restoring  age'  and  ugliness  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  perpetuating  the 
lives  of  those  who  should  bathe  in  its  stream.  De  Leon  was  an  old  man,  and,  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  this  legend,  he  sought  that  wonderful  fountain.  Afler  cruising  for  a  while 
among  the  Bahamas,  he  landed  upon  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  in  the  harbor  of  St.  Angus* 
tine.  It  was  on  Palm  Sunday  when  he  debarked.  That  day  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Fasqua  de  Flares,  and,  partly  from  that  circumstance,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  great 
profusion  of  flowers  which,  at  that  early  season  of  the  year,  were  blooming  on  every  side, 

brother  and  two  suters,  Amerigo,  Eliza,  and  Teresa  Vespacci,  made  a  similar  petition  to  Congress.  They 
mentbn  the  fact  that  Elena,  "  possessing  a  disposition  somewhat  indocile  and  unmanageable,  absented  her- 
self from  her  father's  house,  and  proceeded  to  London.  Hence  she  crossed  the  ocean,  and  landed  upon  the 
•bores  of  Brazil,  at  Rio  Janeiro.  From  that  city  she  proceeded  to  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  United 
States.'*  Elena  Vespucci  was  treated  with  respect.  Possessed  of  youth  and  beauty,  she  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  metitepoUs,  but  the  prayer  in  the  petition  of  both  herself  and  family  was  denied.  She  was 
tiTiiig  at  Ogdensbargb,  New  York,  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848. 
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Ponce  de  Leon  gave  the  country  (which  he  supposed  to  he  a  large  island  like  Cuba)  the 
name  of  Florida.  He  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  monarch ;  but, 
feeling  unauthorized  to  proceed  to  making  conquests  without  a  royal  commiuion,  he  sailed 
for  Spain  to  obtain  one,  afler  failing  in  his  search  afler  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

He  had  plunged  into  every  stream,  however  turbid,  with  the  vain  expectation  of  rising 
from  it  young  and  blooming ;  but,  according  to  Oviedo,  instead  of  returning  to  vigorous 
youth,  he  arrived  at  a  second  childhood  within  a  few  years.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
Govemer  of  Florida,  and  was  killed  while  on  an  expedition  against  the  natives. 

While  Ponce  de  Leon  was  in  Europe,  where  he  remained  several  years,  some  wealthy 
gentlemen  of  Haiti  fitted  out  two  vessels  to  explore  the  Bahamas.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Lucas  Vasquez  d'Aillon  or  AUyon,  a  Spanish  navigator.  Their  ves- 
sels were  driven  northward  by  a  hurricane,  and  came  near  being  stranded  upon  the  low 
coasts.  They  finally  made  land  in  St.  Helen's  Sound,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Combahee 
River,  in  South  Carolina,  about  half  way  between  Charleston  and  Savannah.  D'AiUon 
called  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  country  Chicora.  He  carried  off  several  nakves,  whom  he 
enticed  on  board  his  ships,  with  the  intention  of  selling  them  as  slaves  in  Haiti.  A  storm 
destroyed  one  of  the  vessels,  and  the  captured  Indians  in  the  other  voluntarily  starved  them- 
selves to  death,  so  the  avaricious  whites  were  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  gain. 
D'Aillon  afterward  returned,  with  three  ships,  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Chicora.  The  na- 
tives feigned  friendship,  decoyed  the  whites  on  shore,  and  then,  with  poisoned  arrows,  mas- 
sacred nearly  the  whole  of  them,  in  revenge  for  their  former  perfidy.  But  few  returned 
with  D'AiUon  to  Haiti.     This  was  the  first  discovery  of  the  Carolina  coast. 

While  these  events  were  in  progress,  Cortez,  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  fitted  out  by 
Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  was  destroying  the  empire  of  Montezuma,  in  Mexico,  then 
recently  discovered.     The  success  of  Cortez  excited  the  jealousy  of  Velasquez,  for  he  feared 
a  renunciation  of  his  authority  by  that  bold  leader.     He  sent  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez,  with 
a  strong  force,  to  arrest  and  supersede  Cortez ;  but  he  was  defeated,  and  most  of  his  troops 
joined  his  enemy.     Narvaez  afterward  obtained  from  the  Spanish  court  a  commission  as 
adeUmtado  or  Grovemor  of  Florida,  a  territory  quite  indefinite  in  extent,  reaching  from  the 
southern  capes  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Panuco  River  in  Mexico.     With  a  force  of  three 
Apru  93,     hundred  men,  eighty  of  whom  were  well  mounted,  Narvaez  landed  in  Florida, 
152S.       where  he  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for  the 
crown  of  Spain.     With  the  hope  of  finding  some  wealthy  risgion  like  Mexico  and  Peru,  he 
penetrated  the  vast  swamps  and  everglades  in  the  interior  of  the  flat  country  along  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     His  men  sufiered  terribly  from  the  almost  daily 
attacks  of  the  natives  and  the  nightly  assaults  of  the  deadly  malaria  of  the  fens.     They 
reached  the  fertile  regions  of  the  Appalachians  ;  but  the  capital  of  the  tribe,  in- 
Stead  of  being  a  gorgeous  city  like  Mexico  or  Cuzco,  was  a  mean  village  of  two 
hundred  huts  and  wigwams.     Disappointed,  and  one  third  of  his  number  dead,  Narvaez 
turned  southward,  reached  the  Gulf  near  the  present  site  of  St.  Mark's,  on  the  Appalachie 
Bay,  constructed  five  frail  barks,  and  launched  upon  the  waters.     Nearly  all  his  men,  with 
himself,  perished  during  a  storm.     Four  of  the  crew,  who  were  saved,  wandered  for  years 
through  the  wild  regions  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and  finally  reached  a  Spanish  set- 
tlement in  Northern  Mexico.     These  men  gave  the  first  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  the 
expedition. 

Two  years  afler  the  return  of  these  members  of  the  expedition  of  Narvaez,  Fernando  de 

Soto  planned  an  expedition  to  explore  the  interior  of  Florida,  as  all  North  America 

was  then  called,  in  search  of  a  populous  and  wealtliy  region  supposed  to  exist  there. 

By  permission  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  he  undertook  the  exploratijon  and  conquest  of  Florida 
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at  hia  own  risk  ud  exp^ue.  He  was  commiBgioned  govemoi-genet&l  of  that  caantiy 
and  of  Cuba  for  life.  Leaving  hit  wife  to  gorem  Cuba  during  his  sbience,  he  uiled  in 
June,  1539,  and  landed  at  Tampa  Bay  Tvith 
a  foTce  of  six  hundred  men  in  com-  j^^  ^ 
plete  armor.  There  he  eitabliihed  a  '^'^ 
small  garrison,  and  then  sent  most  of  the  ves- 
sels of  bis  fleet  back  to  Cuba.  He  found  a 
Spaniard,  one  of  Narvsez's  men,  who  had 
learned  the  native  language.  Taking  him 
with  him  as  interpreter,  Do  Soto  marched 
with  his  force  into  the  interior.  For  five 
months  they  wandered  among  the  swamps 
and  everglades,  fighting  their  way  against  the 
natives,  when  they  reached  the  fertile  region 
of  the  Fhnt  Eiver,  in  the  western  part  of 
Georgia.  There  they  passed  the  winter,  with- 
in a  few  leagues  of  the  Gulf,  making,  through 
exploring  parties,  some  new  discoveries,  among 
ruKAHiw  CB  MTg.  which  was  the  harbor  of  Fensacola.     Early 

in  May  they  broke  up  their  encampment, 
and,  marching  northeasterly,  reached  the  bead-waters  of  the  Savannah  Hiver.  AAer 
a  brief  tarry  there,  they  turned  their  faces  westward,  and,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  October, 
came  upon  a  fortified  town,  near  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee  Hivers.  A 
severe  battle  of  nine  hours'  duration  ensued.  Several  thousands  of  the  half-naked  Indians 
were  slain,  and  their  village  reduced  to  ashes.  Several  of  the  mailed  Spaniards  were  killed, 
and  the  victory  availed  De  Soto  nothing.  All  his  baggage  woa  consumed,  and  much  pro- 
viaion  was  destroyed. 

The  wild  tribea,  for  many  leagues  around,  were  aroused  by  this  event.  De  Soto  wont 
into  winter  quarters  in  a  deserted  Indian  village  on  the  Yazoo.  There  he  was  attacked 
by  the  swarming  natives,  bent  on  revenge.  The  town  was  burned,  all  the  clothing  of  the 
Spaniards,  together  with  many  horses  and  nearly  all  the  swine  which  they  brought  from 
Cuba,  were  destroyed  or  carried  away,  and  several  of  the  whites  were  killed.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  shorn  invaders  pushed  westward,  and  discovered  the  Mississippi.  They  crossed 
it  at  the  Chickasaw  Blufis,  and  traversed  the  country  on  its  western  shore  up  to  the  thirty- 
seventh  degree,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  They  penetrated  the  wildornesi 
almost  three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  summer,  and  wintered  upon 
the  Washita,  in  Arkansas.  They  passed  down  the  Red  River  to  the  Mississippi  in  the 
spring,  where  De  Soto  sickened  and  died. a  He  had  appointed  a  successor,  who  now  ,  ^^  ^ 
attempted  to  lead  the  remnant  of  the  expedition  to  Spanish  settlements  in  Mexico.  ^^'^ 
For  several  months  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  but  returned  in  December, )> 
to  winter  upon  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Red  River. 
There  they  constructed  seven  large  boats,  and  in  July  following  embarked  in  them.  On 
reaching  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  they  crawled  cautiously  along  its  sinuous  coast,  until  the  twen* 
tieth  of  September,  when,  half  naked  and  almost  famished,  they  reached  a  white  settlement 
near  the  month  of  the  Fanuco  River,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Tampico. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  making  these  usetess  discoveries  of  the  southern  regions  of  our 
Republic  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  French  fitted  out  several  expeditions  to  explore  the 
coast  between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  John  Verrazzani, 
a  celebrated  Florentine  navigator,  proceeded  to  America  with  a  squadron  of  four  ships,  undo 
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the  auBpicea  of  Froncu  the  Fint  of  France,  in  1523.  Three  of  hie  vesMli  were  lo  dam 
afted  by  a  etonn  that  they  were  aent  baek ;  in  the  fonith,  he  proceeded  on  his  voyage. 
Weathering  a  terrible  tempest,  he  reached  our 
coast  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  River,  id 
North  Carolina.  He  explored  the  whole  coast 
from  the  Carolinoa  to  Xova  Scotia,  and  taking 
formal  poBteseion  of  the  country  in  the  name 
of  the  French  king,  he  called  it  New  Fbance, 
the  title  held  by  Canada  while  it  remained  in 
poaaenion  of  the  French.  Verrazzani  waa  fol- 
lowed, the  next  year,  by  Cartier  (aUo  in  the 
■ervice  of  the  French  king),  who  discovered 
the  Gulf  and  River  St.  Lawrence  ;'  and  foon 
afterward  by  the  Lord  of  Koberval,  a  wealthy 
nobleman,  who  proposed  to  plant  a  colony  in 
the  New  World.  Boberval  failed  in  his  un- 
dertaking, and  returned  to  France.  He  sailed 
on  another  voyage,  and  was  never  heard  of  aft- 
erward. Other  efibrts  at  settlement  along  the 
southern  coasts  were  made  hy  the  French,  but 
were  unsuccesaful.  A  Protestant  French  colony,  planted  in  Florida,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1S64,  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Huguenots  the  murderers  placed  the 
inscription,  "We  do  thJR  not  as  unto  Frenchmen,  bnt  as  unto  Heretics."  In  1S67,  Dc 
Gourgnes,  a  Gascon  soldier,  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  his  own  expense,  to  avenge  this  out 
rage.  He  surprised  the  Spanish  forts  erected  near  St.  Augustine,  and  hung  the  soldiers  ol 
the  garrison  upon  the  trees.  Over  them  be  placed  the  inscription,  "  I  do  this  not  as  unto 
Spaniards  or  mariners,  but  as  unto  traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers."  Thus  white  people 
were  exterminated  by  white  people,  and  Indians  again  posessed  the  land. 

The  faiRtory  of  the  early  discoveries  in  North  America  forma  a  wonderful  chapter  in  the 
great  chronicle  of  human  progress  and  achievements,  and  in  its  details  there  are  narratives 
of  adventure,  prowess,  love,  and  all  the  elements  of  romance,  more  startling  and  attractive 
than  the  most  brilliant  conceptions  of  the  imagination  ever  evolved.  The  story  of  the  prog- 
ress of  settlements  which  followed  is  equally  marvelous  and  attraotive.  These  tempt  the 
pen  on  every  side,  but  as  they  are  connected  only  incidentally  with  my  subject,  I  posa  them 
by  with  brevity  of  notice.  In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  taken  a  very  brief  survey  of 
events  in  the  progrea  of  ditcavery  whiob  ofeaei  the  way  to  settlements  in  the  New  World; 
a  brief  survey  of  the  progras  of  uttlements  will  be  found  interwoven  with  the  records  upon 
the  pages  whioh  follow.  They  are  all  united  by  the  often  invisible  threads  of  God's  prov- 
idence :  and  each  apparently  iosignificaut  event  in  the  wondrous  history  of  our  continmt  is  a 
link  OS  important  in  the  great  chain  of  human  deeds,  directed  by  divine  intelligence,  as  thoto 
which  arrest  the  attention  and  command  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Never  was  this 
truth  oflener  and  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  our  history  of  the  war  for  independ 
once ;  and  the  student  of  that  history,  desirous  of  understanding  its  true  philosophy,  should 
make  himself  familiar  with  the  antecedents  which  have  a  visible  relation  thereto. 

■  aee  psfie  ITS,  vol.  i. 
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CHAPTER.  I. 

"  Oar  young  wild  land,  the  free,  the  proud  ! 

Uncruab'd  by  power,  unawed  by  fcaj, 
Her  knee  to  none  but  God  is  bow'd, 

For  Nature  teeehea  freedom  bere  : 
From  frloom  aod  snow  to  light  aod  flowers 
Expands  Ibis  heritage  a!  ours  : 
Lite  with  ils  myriad  hopes,  pursail-^, 
Spreads  s»ili,  rears  roofs,  and  galhrrs  frnits. 
Bui  pa$s  two  fleeting  centuries  back; 

This  land,  a  torpid  j^iHal,  slepi, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  mantle  thick  and  blurk 

That  o'er  its  mighty  irame  hod  crept. 
Since  stars  and  angels  sang,  ax  earth 
Shot,  from  its  Maker,  into  birth." 


:i— ":,'  %^« 


■^  ""  HE  love  of  country,  Bpringing  up  from 
1-'  '  V^  /"  "  J  th«  rich  Boil  of  the  domestic  afiectiona,  is  a 
■-'■.^^-^i.  '  ''  ''^'^'''"E  eoejuBtent  and  coextengivo  with  social 
Otiv''  ^  union  itself.  Although  a  dreary  climate,  barren 
'  ■  lands,  ttud  uurighteona  laws,  wickedly  administered,  may 

repress  the  luiuri«nt  growth  of  this  sentiment,  it  will  stil] 
maintain  firm  root  in  the  heart,  and  bear  with  patience  the 
i  most  cruel  wrongs.     Man  loves  the  Boil  that  gave  him  birth  as 
1  the  child  loves  the  mother,  and  from  the  same  inherent  im- 
pulses.     Wlien  exiled  from  his  father-land,  he  yeama  for  it  as  a 
child  yearns  for  home  ;   and  though  he  may,  by  legal  oatli,  dis- 
claim allegiance  lo  his  own  and  swear  fealty  to  another  government, 
the  invisible  links  of  patriotism  which  bind  him  to  his  country  can 
not  be  severed  ;  his  lips  and  hand  bear  false  witness  against  his  truth- 
ful heart. 

Stronger  far  is  this  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  him  whose  country 
1  pleasant  land,  where  nature  in  amilitig  beauty  and  rich  beneficence 
wooB  him  on  every  side  ;  where  education  quickens  into  refining  activity 
the  intellect  of  society  ;  and  where  just  laws,  righteously  administered, 
impress  all  possession,  whether  of  property  or  of  character,  with  the  broad 
seal  of  security.  An  honest,  justified  pride  elevates  the  spirit  of  the  citi- 
zen of  a  land  so  favored  ;  makes  him  a  vigilant  guardian  of  its  rights  and 
honor,  and  inspires  him  with  a  profound  reverence  for  the  men  and  deeds 
consecrated  by  th«  opinions  of  the  just  as  the  basis  upon  which  its  glory  rests. 
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Classic  Localities.  Departure  for  Saratoga.  Voyage  up  the  Hudson 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  sentiment,  so  natural  to  every  American,  and  a  strong 
desire  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  classic  grounds  of  my  country,  and  portray  their  feat- 
ures before  every  ancient  lineament  should  be  effaced,  that,  during  the  sultriness  of  midsum- 
mer, I  left  behind  me  the  cares  of  business  life  within  the  confines  of  our  commercial  me- 
tropolis, and  commenced  a  pilgrimage  to  the  most  important  localities  connected  with  the 
ovents  of  the  war  for  our  national  independence.  For  many  years,  as  I  occasionally  saw 
some  field  consecrated  by  revolutionary  blood,  or  building  nallowed  as  a  shelter  of  the  heroes 
of  that  war,  I  have  felt  emotions  of  shame,  such  as  every  American  ought  to  feel,  on  seeing 
the  plow  leveling  the  breast-works  and  batteries  where  our  fathers  bled,  and  those  edifice.*?, 
containing  the  council-chambers  of  men  who  planned  the  attack,  the  ambuscade,  or  the  re- 
treat, crumbling  into  utter  ruin.  While  England  erects  a  monumeht  in  honor  of  the  am- 
putated leg  of  a  hero  who  fought  for  personal  renown,  we  allow  these  relics,  sanctified  by  the 
deeds  of  soldiers  who  were  more  than  heroes  as  the  world  regards  heroism,  to  pass  away  and 
be  forgotten.  Acquisitiveness  is  pulling  down  walled  fortresses  ;  the  careless  agriculturist, 
unmindful  of  the  sacred ness  of  the  ditch  and  mound  that  scar  his  fields,  is  sowing  and  reap- 
ing where  marble  monuments  should  stand  ;  and  improvement,  a  very  Cambyses  among 
achievements  of  labor  of  former  times,  under  the  fair  mask  of  refined  taste,  is  leveling  nearly 
all  that  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Revolution.  To  delineate  with  pen  and  pencil 
what  is  left  of  the  physical  features  of  that  period,  and  thus  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  before  it 
should  be  too  late,  the  mementoes  which  another  generation  will  appreciate,  was  my  employ- 
ment for  several  months  ;  and  a  desire  to  place  the  result  of  those  journeyings,  with-  a 
record  of  past  events  inseparably  connected  with  what  I  have  delineated,  in  an  enduring 
form  before  my  countrymen,  has  given  birth  to  these  pages. 

I  resolved  to  visit  the  scenes  of  the  northern  campaigns  during  the  summer  and  early  av 
tumn.      With  the  exception  of  the  historic  grounds  lying  around  New  York  and  among  the 
Hudson  Highlands,  the  fields  of  Saratoga,  in  point  of  importance  and  distance,  invited  the 
initial  visit. 

I  lefl  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  24  th  of  July  for  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  there  to  be  joined  by  a  young  lady,  my  traveling  companion  for  the 
summer.     For  many  days  the  hot  sun  had  been  unclouded,  and  neither  shower  nor  dew 
imparted  grateful  moisture  to  town  or  country. 

*•  The  whispering  waves  were  half  asleep, 
The  clouds  were  gone  to  play, 
And  on  the  woods  and  on  the  deep 
The  smiles  of  Heaven  lay." 

Shelley. 

During  the  afternoon  the  barometer  indicated  a  change,  and  portents  of  a  gathering 
storm  arose  in  the  west.  At  twilight  we  entered  the  great  amphitheater  of  the  Highlands, 
and  darkness  came  down  suddenly  upon  us  as  a  tempest  of  wind,  thunder,  and  rain  burst 
over  the  Dunderberg  and  the  neighboring  heights.  A  thunder-storm  at  night  in  the  Hud- 
son Highlands  !  It  is  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  vouchsafed  to  few,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  darkness  became  intense,  and  echo  confused  the  thunder-peals  into  one  con- 
tinuous roar.  The  outlines  of  the  hills  disappeared  in  the  gloom,  and  our  vessel  seemed  the 
only  object  wrapped  in  the  bosom  of  the  tempest,  except  when,  at  every  flash  of  lightning, 
high  wooded  cones,  or  lofty  ranges,  or  rocky  cliffs  burst  into  view  like  a  sudden  creation  of 
the  Omnipotent  fiat,  and  then  melted  into  chaos  again.  The  storm  continued  until  we 
])assed  West  Point.  The  clouds  then  broke,  and  as  we  emerged  from  the  upper  gate  of  the 
Highlands  into  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  moon  came  forth,  like  a  queen 
from  her  pavilion,  in  beauty  and  majesty,  the  winds  were  quiet,  the  waters  placid,  and  the 
•tarry  sky  serene,  for 

"  The  thunder,  tramping  deep  and  load 
Had  left  no  f(X>t-marks  there." 
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The  next  morning  the  air  was  clear  and  cool  as  in  September.  At  noon  we  took  passage 
in  one  of  those  floating  palaces  which  are  the  pride  of  the  Hudson  River.  What  a  con- 
trast to  the  awkward  contrivance^the  mere  germ  of  the  steam-boat  of  the  present  day — 
that  gave  such  glory  to  Fulton,  and  astonighed  the  world.'  Her  saloon,  like  a  ducal  draw, 
ing-room  ;  her  table,  spread  as  with  a  royal  banquet ;  her  speed,  like  that  of  the  swift  bird, 
are  all  the  creations  of  one  generation,  and  seem  like  works  of  magic.  Among  the  passen- 
gers there  were  a  few — plain  and  few  indeed — who  attracted  general  attention.  They 
were  a  remnant  of  a  regiment  of  Volunteers  returning  home,  weary  and  spirit-broken,  from 
the  battle-fields  of  Mexico.  Of  the  scores  who  went  with  them,  these  alone  returned  to  tell 
of  havoc  in  battle  and  slaughter  by  the  deadly  vomito.  They  were  young,  but  the  lesson 
of  sad  experience  might  be  read  on  each  brow,  and  the  natural  joy  of  the  homeward-bound 
beamed  not  in  their  eyes.  To  them  military  glory  was  a  bubble  burst ;  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  recent  past  brought  not  to  them  that  joy  which  the  uitdicr  feels  who  has  battled 
in  defense  of  couptry  and  home.  At  Albany  preparations  had  been  made  to  receive  them, 
and  for  half  a  mile  the  wharves,  bridges,  vesaels,  and  houses  were  thickly  covered  with  peo- 
ple anxious  to  see  the  returning  heroes.  We  landed  with  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement and  noise,  for  cannon-peals,  and  drum  and  Hfe,  and  the  rattle  of  military  accouter* 
ments,  and  wild  huzzas  of  the  crowd,  and  the  coaxing  and  swearing  of  porters  and  coach- 
men, were  enough  to  confound  confusion  itself  How  changed  was  the  scene  when  we  re- 
turned, a  few  weeks  later.  Wharves,  bridges,  and  houses  had  been  swept  by  conflagration, 
and  acres  of  the  dense  city  were  strewn  with  smoking  ruins. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  we  lefl  Albany  for  Bemis's  Heights,  near  the  village 
of  Stillwater.  An  omnibus  ride  of  an  hour,  over  a  fine  McAdam  road,  placed  us  in  Troy, 
where  we  took  stage  for  the  Waterford  ferry  at  Lansingburgh,  four  miles  above.  The  day 
was  excessively  worm,  and  eleven  passengers  occupied  "seats  for  nine."  Not  a  zephyr  stirred 
the  waters  or  the  leaves.  Afunny  little  water-man,  full  of  wine  and  wit,  or  something  stronger 
and  coarser,  olTered  to  row  us  across  in  his  rickety  skiff.     I  demanded  the  price  for  ferriage, 

'  For  the  graliflcaticm  of  the  oarioos,  I  here  present  a  drawing  of  the  "Clermont,"  Fallon's  iiptri- 
mini  boat,  wirh  nome  noiinei  of  her  earlier  voyages. 

It  was  cotutructed  under  ihe  personal  supervision  of  Fulton, 

Jifa.^^^  _  in  1807.     It  was  one  hundred  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and 

^!!5  ^^^Qjl^  seven  feet  deep.     In  180S  il  woa  lenglbened  to  one  hundred  agd 

^J.l'Lj"^  -^  r~  ■«'      I',-  ■  ?land,  and  the  hull  by  David  Brown,  of  New  Yorif.      In  Aognsl, 

I         ^^r^      ^1  1807,  the  boBi  was  propelled  from  the  East  River  to  the  Jersey 

_^^^^Mb|j^^^^^^^M^^^   shore ;  sod  about  the  first  of  September  it  was  started  on  ite 

The  tolloving  adveniaement  appeared  in  the  Albany  Gazette, 

September  1  at,  1 807: 

TBS  HMMOKT.  „  ^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^  ^iamJyoat  will  leave  Paulus's  Hook  [Jersej 

Ciljl  on  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  al  Albany  on  Saturday,  at  9  in  Ihe 

nfteniooD.     Provisions,  good  berths,  and  accommodations  are  provided.     The  charge  to  each  passenger  it 

To  Newhui^h,       dotls.  3,  time  14  faonrs. 

'"   Poughkccpsie,     "      4,     "     17     '' 

'■   Esopus,  ''      5,     "    20     " 

"    Hudson,  "      51,   "    30     " 

"   Albany,  "      l',     "    36     '■ " 

It  IS  noticed  in  the  same  paper,  orOi-lober  5(h,  1807,  that  "Mr.  Fulton's  new  steam-boai  left  New 
York  00  the  2d,  at  10  o'clock  A,M.,  ^ainsl  a  strong  lidc,  very  mugb  water,  and  a  violent  gale  from  Ihe 
north.  She  mad*  a  headway  against  the  most  sanguine  eipecutiuns,  and  withoot  being  rocked  by  tht 
waves."  What  n  change  in  about  forty  years !  Forty  years  ago  a  sleam-boat  voyage  from  Albany  to 
New  York,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  was  accomplished  in  thiny-six  hours,  at  an  expense  of  seven  dol- 
lars, exclusive  of  cost  of  meals.  Now  the  passage  is  easily  and  often  made  in  nine  and  a  half  hours,  at  e 
mat  of  ooe  dollar,  and  frequently  for  less.  Now  our  first  clou  steam-boals  are  nearly  four  hundred  feel 
lonit,  and  ef  praportranaie  depth  and  breadth  of  beam. 
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*  CroMing  the  Uttd«on.  Coboea'  FaUs.  Van  Schaick's  Island.  Sute  of  Afflura  in  ITH. 

"  Five  thousand  dollars/'  hiccoughed  the  Charon.  I  did  not  object  to  the  price,  but. 
valuing  safety  at  a  higher  figure,  sought  the  owner  of  a  pretty  craft  near  by,  while  the  little 
votary  of  Bacchus  was  tugging  manfully,  but  unsuccessfully,  at  a  huge  trunk,  to  lift  it  into 
his  boat.  Before  he  was  fairly  conscious  that  he  was  not  yet  toiHng  at  our  luggage,  we  were 
out  upon  the  stream  in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake."  I  compensated  the  tipsy  boatman  for  his 
labor  of  love  by  a  brief  temperance  lecture  ;  but  the  seed  doubtless  fell  upon  "  stony  ground," 
Tor  he  had  the  hard-heartedness  to  consign  me  to  the  safe  keeping  of  him  whom 

"  The  old  painters  limned  with  a  hoof  and  a  horn, 
A  beak  and  a  scorpion  tail." 

We  pushed  across  the  Hudson  to  the  upper  mouth  or  "  sprout"  of  the  Mohawk>  anu» 
gliding  under  the  rail-road  bridge  and  along  a  sluice  of  the  Champlain  Canal,  clambered  up 
a  high  bank,  and  reached  the  packet  office  at  Waterford*  toward  noon.  The  suppressed 
roar  of  Cohoes'  Falls,  two  miles  distant,  wooed  us  to  the  pleasures  of  that  fashionable  resort, 
to  while  away  the  three  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  canal  packet. 

These  falls,  though  not  so  grand  as  many  others  either  in  volume  or  altitude  of  cataract, 
or  in  the  natural  scenery  around,  nevertheless  present  many  points  of  beauty  and  sublimity 
exceedingly  attractive  to  the  tourist.  The  Mohawk  is  here  more  than  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  perfectly  rock-ribbed  on  both  sides.  The  fall  is  nearly  seventy  feet  perpendicu- 
lar, in  addition  to  the  turbulent  rapids  above  and  below.  A  bridge,  eight  hundred  feet 
Jong,  spans  the  river  half  a  mile  below  the  falls,  from  which  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained 
of  the  whole  scene. 

Before  entering  the  Hudson,  the  river  is  divided  into  four  mouths  or  sprouts^  as  they  are 
called,  by  three  rocky  islands.  Haver's, 'Van  Schaick's  or  Cohoes',  and  Green's  or  Tibbetts'p 
Islands,  which  form  a  scene  that  is  singularly  picturesque.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Henry  Hudson,  the  discoverer  of  the  river  bearing  his  name,  ascended  as  far  as  this  point  in 
1609,  and  that  he  and  his  boat's  crew  were  the  first  white  men  who  beheld  the  cataract 
of  Cohoes. 

The  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  was  a  point  of  much  interest  toward  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1777,  when  Van  Schaick's  Island  was  fortified  by  General  Schuyler,  then  in  command 
of  the  nocthem  division  of  the  Continental  army.  Properly  to  understand  the  position  of 
a^rs  at  that  period,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  brief  view  of  events  immediately  antecedent 
td,  and  intimately  connected  with,  the  military  operations  at  this  point,  and  at  Stillwater  a 
few  weeks  later. 

Incensed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American  Congress  in  declaring  the  colonies  free  and  in- 
dependent states  ;  piqued  at  the  consummate  statesmanship  displayed  by  the  members  of  that 
Congress,  and  foiled  in  every  attempt  to  cajole  the  Americans  by  delusive^  promises,  or  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  resistance  by  force  of  arms,  the  British  ministry,  backed  by  the  stubborn 
king  and  a  strong  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  determined  to  open  the  campaign 
of  1777  with  such  vigor,  and  to  give  to  the  service  in  America  such  material,  as  should  not 
fail  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  midsummer,  and  thus  vindicate  British  valor,  which  seem- 
ed to  be  losing  its  invincibility.  So  long  as  the  Americans  were  tolerably  united  ;  so  long 
as  there  remained  a  free  communication  between  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  or,  in  other 
words,  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  and  Southern  States,  permanent  success  of  the 
British  arms  in  America  was  very  questionable.  The  rebellion  was  hydra-headed,  spring- 
ing into  new  life  and  vigor  suddenly  and  powerfully,  from  the  inherent  energies  of  union,  in 
places  where  it  seemed  to  be  subdued  and  destroyed.  To  sever  that  union,  and  to  paralyze 
the  vitahty  dependent  thereon,  was  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  >  to  efiect  this  was  a 
paramount  object  of  the  British  government. 

General  Howe  was  then  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  ; 

^  Waterford  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation. 
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bDglisb  prepaniiDi 


rd  Gt^rge  GermalD.       BiogTKphlul 


&  itrong  British  force  occupied  Rhode  Island  and  overawed  the  eastern  coast ;  the  patriot 
inmirgenta  had  been  driven  out  of  Canada  by  General  Carleton,  and  nothing  remained  to 
complete  the  Reparation  of  the  two  eections  of  the  American  States  but  to  march  an  Invad- 
ing army  from  the  north,  which,  forming  a  juncticn  with 
Howe,  should  secure  the  country  and  the  strong-holds  upon 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George  and  the  Hudson  River.' 
Such  an  expedition  was  planned  jointly  by  the  king,  Lord 
George  Germain,  and  General  Burgoyne,  and  agreed  upon 
in  council."  The  general  command  was  intruHted  to  Bur- 
goyne, who  was  a  natural  son  of  Lord  Bingley,  and  at  that 
time  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  his  advisers.'  He 
was  brave,  skillful,  and  humane,  proud  of  distinction,  san- 
guine of  success,  and  eager  for  military  renown.  If  the  tac- 
tics of  European  wariare  had  been  appropriate  for  the  expedi- 
tion, success  might  have  attended  his  etforta.  But  in  his  ap- 
pointment, as  well  as  in  the  minute  and  positive  instructions 
given  him,  without  reference  to  any  contingency  that  mi^t 
demand  a  wide  departure  from  their  letter  and  spirit,  the 
Fnauiofiui  prill,  nu.  BHtish  ministry,  always  at  fault  in  the  management  of 


'  Lord  George  Gemiftin,  then  colonial  eecreiarf,  in  a  lelier  to  Governor  Carletoo,  of  Canada,  daleJ 
ftlarcb  26[h,  1777,  observes.  "  With  a  view  of  quelling  ibe  rebellion  as  soon  as  possible,  il  is  become 
highly  Qecessary  ibat  [he  moat  speedy  junction  of  the  two  annies  should  be  etTected  [ibe  forcoi  irom  Can- 
ada and  those  of  General  Howe  at  New  York]  -,  and,  therefore,  as  the  securily  and  good  govemment  of 
Canada  ahsolutelj  require  your  presenile  there,  it  is  the  king's  determination  to  leave  abont  3000  men  un- 
der your  command  for  the  defense  and  duties  of  thai  province,  and  lo  employ  the  remainder  of  your  army 
upon  two  expeditions,  the  one  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne,  who  is  to  force  bit 
way  to  Albany,  and  the  other  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Leger,  who  is  lo  make  a  diversion  on  the  Mo 
hawk  River."— BuryoyfK'i  Slalrmrnt  of  the  Expedition  from  Canada,  io.  (Appondii),  p,  liii.,  London,  1780. 

*  Pictorial  History  of  George  HI,,  vol.  i,,  p.  306, 

'  Lieutenant  General  Burgoyne  was  an  illegitiioate  son  of  Lord  Bingley.  He  entered  tbe  army  at  an 
early  age,  and  bis  education  and  the  influence  of  his  father  soon  placed  him  in  tbe  line  of  promotion.  In 
1762  be  was  sent  into  Portugal  with  an  English  force  te  assist  in  ihe  defense  of  that  kingdom  against  tbe 
Spaniards.  He  then  held  tbe  commission  of  a  brigadier,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  capture  of  the 
garrison  of  Almeida.  After  bis  retarn  to  England,  he  became  a  privy  couneillor,  and  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  Parliament  as  representalive  for  Preston,  in  Laocashire.  He  came  over  lo  America  in  1775,  and 
was  at  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  was  sent  to  Canada  the  same  year,  but  early 
in  IT76  returned  to  England.  Through  the  influence  of  the  king  and  Lord  George  Genrniin,  be  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  northern  British  army  in  America  in  the  spring  of  1777.  Alter  some  suc- 
cesses, he  was  captured,  with  all  bis  army,  at  Saratoga,  in  October  of  (hat  year.  AlHer  some  delay,  he 
was  allowed  to  return  to  England  on  parole,  and  be  was  actually  engaged  in  debates  upon  the  floor  of  tbe 
British  House  of  Commons  at  tbe  very  lime  he  was  a  prisoner  lo  ibe  Americans.  His  miaforlunes  lost 
him  Ibe  friendsbip  of  the  king,  and  he  was  denied  access  to  his  presence.  In  1780  ho  published  a  narra- 
tive of  bis  Expedition,  together  with  the  proceedings  of  bis  trial  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  in  which 
be  well  vindicated  his  character.  He  soon  altermird  resigned  his  emoluments  from  government,  amount- 
ing lo  815,000  a  year.  In  17S1  he  joined  the  opposition  in  Parliament,  and  opposed  ihe  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  against  Ibe  Americans  as  impolitic  and  cruel.  From  tbe  conclusion  of  peace  nntil  bis 
death,  he  devoted  his  lime  lo  pleasure  and  literary  pursuits.  He  died  of  an  attack  of  goul,  on  Ihe  4tb  of 
August,  1792.  Among  bis  lilemry  productions  are  The  Maid  of  the  Oak;  Bm  Ton,  and  Thi  Heireu, 
dramas  which  at  one  lime  wore  highly  popular.  Benevolence  and  bumanily  were  strong  features  in 
Burgoyne's  character,  and  I  think  Ihe  tierce  anathema  of  Philip  Freneau,  a  poet  of  the  Revolution,  was 
aliogelber  too  severe.  After  giving  Bnrgi^e  several  hard  mbs  in  the  coarse  of  his  epic,  he  descriliea  an 
ice-bound,  fog-covered,  dreary  island  north  of  Scotland,  and  there  consigns  the  Tories,  with  Burgoyne  ai 
their  bead,  as  follows  : 


•nen,  Loy»l^  thsn^  wiifc  toyBl  h' 


There  pilch 
There  de*en  Naisra 
And  Aercvit  hun^r  c 
And  with  TourHlTea 
Tar«l(B  jcnir  Dumir 


tsretin 


PUHIAii'i  Fotm*.  p.  till 
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American  afikirs,  mode  a  moat  egregious  blunder.  Sir  Guy  Carkton,  then  Goveruor  of 
Canada,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  people  and  country,  should  hare  been  placed  in 
command.  Burgoyne  waa  almost  totally  ignorant  of  the  Canadiana  and  Indians,  who  formed 
a  large  part  of  his  force,  and  he  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  true  character  and  temper  of 
the  people  he  was  sent  to  oppose  and  oppress. 

Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  in  March,  1777,  bearing  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant 
general.  Carleton,  though  greatly  aggrieved,  nobly  aided  Burgoyne  in  preparing  the  ex- 
pedition. By  extraordinary  activity,  vessels  were  constructed,  stores  were  collected,  and  a 
force  of  more  than  seven  thousand  men  was  mnstered  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
Champlaio,  on  the  first  of  June.  Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Lcger,  with  a  detachment  of 
seven  hundred  Hangers,  was  sent  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario  to  Oswego,  to 
penetrate  the  country  from  that  point,  arouse  and  conciliate  the  Indians,  capture  Fort 
Schuyler,'  sweep  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  aid  of  Johnson  and  his  Tories,  and 
join  Burgoyne  at  Albany  when  Lake  Champlain  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Hudson 
should  Ue  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

As  soon  88  Congress  perceived  the  itorra  that  was  gathering  on  the  northern  frontier, 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  and  the  services  of  an  influential  commander.  Fear. 
loyalty,  British  gold,  would  undoubtedly  lead  the  van  of  the  invading  army,  and  none  but  a 
wise  and  tried  man  could  quiet  the  alarm  of  the  people  and  command  the  fidehty  of  the  militia. 

Phihp  Schuyler,'  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  possessed  of  military  skill,  experience,  sound 


judgment,  prudent 
forethought,  and  lofty 
patriotism,  was  leap- 
pointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces  of 
the  north,  in  which 
poution  he  had  been 
superseded,  in  eflect, 
a  few  weeks  before, 
by  Horatio  Gates,  the 
Adjutant  General  of 
the  Continental  ar- 
my. No  appointment 
could  have  been  more 
popular 'with  the  peo- 
■  pie  of  Northern  New 
York,  who  were  in  a 
state  of  great  excite- 
ment and  alarm.  In 
the  late  campaigns 
against  the  French 
and  Indians  upon 
Lakes  George  and 
Champlain,  ho  had 
rendered        essential 


the  colony 
and  to  the  people  of 
the  northern  frontier, 
and  his  many  virtues 
endeared  him  to  all 
who  knew  him.  His 
large  estate  was  lying 
directly  in  the  path 
of  the  invader  ;  and 
if  a  mercenary  feeling 
could  have  existed  in 


loble  a: 


the  defeuse  of  his  own 
broad  acres  and  costly 
mansion  would  have 
made  him  vigilant 
and  brave. 

General  Schuyler 
arrived  in  Albany  on 
the  third  day  of 
June,  where  he 
met  General  Gates, 
and,  with  all  the 
frankness  of  a  gener- 
ous and  unsuspecting 


'  Fort  Schuyler  stood  at  tbe  bead  o(  boat  navigalion,  on  the  Mohawk,  where  Iho  village  of  Rome  now 
a.  It  wax  erected  in  1758,  and  was  then  cailed  Fort  Slanwix.  It  waa  repaired  in  1776,  and  named 
Fort  Schuyler,  in  honor  of  General  Schuyler,  in  whose  miliuuy  department  it  was  located. 

'  General  Philip  Schayler  was  bom  at  Albany,  on  the  22d  of  November,  1733.  His  grandfather,  Peter 
Scfaayler,  was  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  commander  of  the  northern  militia  in  1690.  His  father,  John  Schor- 
lor,  married  Cornelia  Van  Counlandt,  a  womaji  of  Btrong  mind,  and  Philip  vet  their  eldest  son.  By  vir. 
tue  of  primogeniture  law,  be  inherited  the  real  estate  of  hii  father  st  his  dealh,  but  he  generously  shared 
it  with  bis  brothers  and  iiistera.     Hia  father  died  when  Philip  was  yonng,  and  to  the  thorough  training  of 
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aature,  sought  the  aid  of  his  counsel  and  his  sword.  But  he  encountered  a  smaller  mind 
than  his  own,  and  both  counsel  and  sword  were  refused.  He  was  coldly  received  by  the 
adjutant  general,  who  was  deeply  ofiended  because  Con^gress  had  not  allowed  him  to  retain 
his  command.  A  brave  soldier  always  seeks  the  post  of  greatest  danger ;  and  General 
Schuyler,  not  doubting  the  courage  or  devotion  of  Gates,  offered  him  the  command  of  Ti- 
conderoga,  the  point  where  the  first  conflict  with  Burgoyne  would  inevitably  take  place,  and 
where  the  first  laurels  were  to  be  won.  But  the  pride  of  Gates  stifled  his  patriotism.  He 
refused  to  serve  under  Schuyler,  and,  at  his  own  request,  had  leave  to  withdraw  from  the 
department,  where,  indeed,  he  had  done  literally  nothing. 

All  was  terror  and  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  north,  as  Burgoyne  victoriously 
swept  Champlain  from  St.  John's  to  Crown  Point,  and  with  his  formidable  force,  daily  aug- 
mented by  loyalists  and  savage  allies,  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  strong  fortress  of  Ticonder- 
oga.  Mount  Hope,  commanding  the  road  to  Lake  George,  was  occupied  ;  the  American 
outposts  were  driven  in ;  the  lake  was  studded  with  armed  vessels,  and  the  formidable 
height  of  Mount  Defiance  was  scaled,  and  artillery  planted  upon  its  very  summit,  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  fort  below. 

General  St.  Clair,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  when  he  saw  the  battery  above  him, 
aud  the  girdle  of  strong  battalions  that  was  closing  around  him,  knew  that  resistance  would 
be  madness.  Under  cover  of  night,  he  retreated  across  to  Mount  Independence,  and,  with 
the  small  garrison  there,  fled  toward  Fort  Edward  by  the  way  of  Castleton  and  Skenesbor- 
ough,  leaving  the  stores  and  ammunition  behind.  The  British  eagerly  pursued  the  flying 
Americans.  The  battle  of  Hubbardton,  so  disastrous  to  the  patriots,  was  fought.  The 
boom  across  the  lake  at  Ticonderoga  was  broken,  and  a  free  passage  made  for  the  vessels 
of  the  enemy.  They  swept  the  lake  to  Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall),  when  the  Ameri- 
can works  and  the  stores  that  were  left  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  invaders. 

The  army  under  General  Schuyler  was  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  daily  diminishing. 
Food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  artillery  were  all  wanting.  The  pecuniary  resources  and 
credit  of  Congress  were  daily  failing,  and  all  the  future  seemed  dark,  and  foreboding  of  evil. 
The  Eastern  militia,  sick  and  disheartened  by  late  reverses,  became  restless  and  insubordi- 

his  gifted  mother  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  success  in  life.  He  entered  the  army  against  the  French 
and  Indians  in  175^,  and  commanded  a  company  which  attended  Sir  William  Johnson  to  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George.  He  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  first  division  of 
the  British  army  against  the  forts  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  placed  in  the  commis- 
sariat department.  When  Lord  Howe  fell  at  Ticonderoga,  to  Colonel  Schuyler  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
conveying  the  body  of  that  greatly-beloved  young  nobleman  to  Albany  for  sepulture.  After  the  peace  of 
1763,  he  was  much  in  active  service  in  the  civil  government  of  his  state.  In  the  Colonial  Assembly  of 
New  York,  he  was  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of  tlie  British  government  in  its  attempts  to  tax  the  colo- 
nies without  their  consent.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  which  assembled  in 
May,  1775,  and  in  June  following  he  was  appointed  by  that  body  one  of  the  major  generals  (the  third)  of 
the  American  army.  Ho  was  charged  by  Washington  with  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  province  of 
New  York,  and  directed  to  secure  the  lakes  and  prepare  for  invading  Canada.  He  was  taken  sick,  and 
the  command  devolved  on  Montgomer)\  During  1776,  ho  was  active  in  Indian  affairs,  and  in  perfecting; 
the  order  and  discipline  of  the  northern  army.  For  causes  quite  inexplicable,  he  was  superseded,  in  effect, 
by  Gates  in  March,  1777,  but  was  reinstated  in  May.  Again,  when  Burgoyne  drove  St.  Clair  from  Ti- 
conderoga, and  prudence  caused  General  Schuyler  to  retreat  with  his  army  from  Fort  Edward  down  the 
Hudson  River,  calumny,  that  had  successfully  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  Eastern  people  and  the  militia,  be- 
came so  clamorous  for  his  removal,  that  Congress  placed  Gates  a^ain  in  charge  of  the  army  in  August. 
Injured  and  insulted,  the  patriot  still  continued  to  devote  his  services  and  his  fortune  in  aid  of  his  country. 
He  demanded  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  its  verdict,  acquitting  him  of  all  blame,  conferred  as  much  honor  upon 
him  as  his  successes  won  at  Saratoga.  He  was  urged  by  Washington  to  accept  military  command,  but  he 
preferred  to  lend  his  aid  to  his  country  in  another  way.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Congress  under  the 
Confederation ;  and  ai^cr  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  was  a  senator  from  New 
York,  with  Rufus  King.  He  was  again  a  senator,  in  place  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  1797.  He  died  at  Albany, 
November  18th,  1804,  aged  71  years.  He  has  two  daughters  still  living — Elizabeth,  the  venerable  widow 
of  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  now  (1849)  ninety-two  years  of  age ;  and  Catharine,  his  youngest 
daughter,  widow  of  the  late  Major  Cochrane,  of  Oswego,  son  of  Dr.  Cochrane,  the  distinguished  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Revolutionarv  Armv.  S3?  pa;j^  13J  VoL  II. 
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aate,  and  nearly  all  of  them  left  the  army  and  returned  home.     These  things  were  exceed- 
ingly discouraging  to  the  conunander,  yet  his  stout  heart  never  failed.     "  Should  it  be  ask 
JidyH   ^**  ^^  ^^*  ^  ^  letter  to  the  Albany  Committee,  from  Moses's  Creek,  four  miles  be- 
irn.     1q^  Fort  Edward,  "  what  line  of  conduct  I  mean  to  hold  amid  this  variety  of  diffi 
culties  and  distress,  I  would  answer,  to  dispute  every  inch  of  ground  udth  General  Bur- 
goyne,  and  retard  his  descent  into  the  country  as  long  as  possible.** 

Burgoyne's  force,  in  the  mean  while,  was  constantly  augmented  by  accessions  from  the 
families  of  the  loyal  and  the  timid.  Slowly  and  surely  he  advanced  from  Skenesborough  to 
Fort  Anne,  and  was  pressing  onward,  in  the  midst  of  fearful  obstacles,  toward  the  Hudson. 

Under  all  these  circumstances.  General  Schuyler  thought  it  prudent  to  retreat  until  new 
recruits,  or  a  re-enforcement  from  Washington,  should  give  more  strength  to  his  army.  He 
accordingly  fell  back  from  Fort  Edward,  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces  after  the  evac- 
uation of  Ticonderoga,  Mount  Independence,  and  Fort  G-eorge.  As  Burgoyne  approached, 
the  people  fled,  in  terror  and  dismay,  toward  Albany,  leaving  their  ripe  harvest  fields  and 
pleasant  homes  to  be  trodden  down  or  burned  by  the  enemy.  Burgoyne  at  length  reached 
Fort  Edward  ;  and  as  he  marched  slowly  down  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  Schuyler  retreat- 
ed in  good  order  to  Saratoga,  then  to  Stillwater,  and  finally  to  Cohoes'  Falls. 

In  the  mean  while  the  people  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  in  the  greatest  consternation. 
St.  Leger  had  arrived  from  Oswego,  and  was  besieging  Fort  Schuyler,  while  the  Tories  and 
Indians  were  spreading  death  and  desolation  on  every  hand.  Colonel  Gansevoort,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  was  closely  shut  up  in  the  fort ;  General  Herkimer,  with  the  brave  militia 
of  Tryon  county,  had  been  defeated  at  Oriskany,  and  the  people  below  hourly  ex- 
°^  pected  the  flood  of  destroyers  to  pour  down  upon  them.  It  was  a  fearful  emergen- 
cy. Without  aid  all  must  be  lost.  Brave  hearts  were  ready  for  bold  deeds,  and  during  a 
night  of  fearful  tempest  of  thunder  and  rain.  Colonel  Willett  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  crept 
stealthily  from  the  fort,  through  groups  of  sleeping  besiegers,  beyond  their  lines,  and  at  dawn 
on  the  second  day,  mounted  upon  fleet  horses,  sped  down  the  valley  to  the  headquarters  of 
General  Schuyler,  at  Stillwater,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  beleaguered  garrison  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Tryon  county,  implored  assistance. 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  The  subjugation  of  the  whole  valley  would  inevitably 
follow  the  surrender  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  the  victors,  gathering  strength,  would  fall  like  an 
avalanche  upon  Albany,  or,  by  junction,  swell  the  approaching  army  of  Burgoyne.  The 
prudent  foresight  and  far-reaching  humanity  of  General  Schuyler  at  once  dictated  his  course. 
He  called  a  council,*  and  proposed  sending  a  detachment  immediately  to  the  relief  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  His  oflicers  opposed  him,  with  the  plea  that  his  whole  force  was  not  then  suffi- 
cient to  stay  the  oncoming  of  Burgoyne.  The  clearer  judgment  of  Schuyler  made  him  per- 
sist in  his  opinion,  and  he  earnestly  besought  them  to  agree  with  him.  While  pacing  the 
floor  in  anxious  solicitude,  he  overheard  the  half- whispered  remark,  **  He  means  to  weaken 
the  army.**'     Treason  in  the  heart  of  Philip  Schuyler !     Never  was  a  thought  more  foul 

'  General  Schuyler  was  then  quartered  in  the  house  of  Derrick  Swart,  Esq.,  at  Stillwater.  The  house 
is  still  standing,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. — Charlu  NeiUon,  Etq. 

'  At  this  time  jealousy  had  created  secret  enemies  for  Greneral  Schuyler,  and  he  was  even  charged  with 
being  associated  with  St.  Clair  in  preliminary  acts  of  treason,  about  the  time  the  latter  evacuated  Ticonder- 
oga. The  ridiculous  story  got  abroad  that  they  had  been  paid  for  their  treason  by  the  enemy  in  tilver 
halU,  shot  from  Burgoyne's  guns  into  the  American  camp ! — See  Thatcher'*i  Military  Journal^  p.  86. 

Note. — ^It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  rapid  view  of  events  connected  with  the  American  encampment 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  I  have  avoided  all  details,  where,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have  wished  more 
minute  information.  The  necessity  for  this  course  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  my  work,  which 
is  to  notice  in  detail  the  various  important  localities,  in  the  order  in  which  I  vinted  them^  and  not  in  chrono- 
logical tucceMtion,  as  the  mere  historian  would  do.  For  example,  I  visited  Cohoes*  and  Bemis^s  Heights 
before  Fort  Edward  and  Ticonderoga.  I  therefore  describe  the  scenery  and  events  of  the  former  places 
minutely,  and  reserve  similar  minute  details  concerning  the  latter  until,  m  the  order  of  the  narrative  of  my 
tour,  I  reach  them.  This  explanation  is  necessary,  as  some  might  suppose  that  important  places  are  tc 
be  slightly  noticedi  while  others  of  less  moment  have  an  undue  share  of  attention.    I  have  visited  all  the 
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or  charge  more  wicked.  Wheeling  suddenly  toward  the  slanderer  and  those  around  hiiq, 
and  unconsciously  hiting  into  several  pieces  a  pipe  he  was  smoking,  he  indignantly  exclaim- 
ed, "  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself ;  where  is  the  brigadier  that 
will  take  command  of  the  relief?  I  shall  beat  up  for  volunteers  to-morrow.''  The  brave 
and  impulsive  Arnold,  ever  ready  for  deeds  of  daring,  at  once  stepped  forward  and  oflered 
his  services.  The  next  morning  the  drum  beat,  and  eight  hundred  stalwart  men  Aognst  is 
were  enrolled  for  the  service  before  meridian.  Fort  Schuyler  was  saved,  and  the  ^^^• 
forces  of  St.  Leger  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  after  years  the  recollection  of  those  bumin| 
words  of  calumny  always  stirred  the  breast  of  the  veteran  patriot  with  violent  emotions 
If  ever  a  bosom  glowed  with  true  devotion  to  country,  it  was  that  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  events  which  placed  the  renmant  of  the  main  army  of  the  north 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk  in  August,  1777,  and  caused  Van  Schaick*s  and  Haver*s 
Islands  to  be  fortified.  That  seemed  to  be  the  most  eligible  point  at  which  to  make  a  stand 
in  defense  of  Albany  against  the  approaches  of  the  enemy  from  the  north  and  from  the  west. 
Nowhere  else  could  the  comparatively  feeble  force  of  the  Americans  so  eifectually  oppose  the 
overwhelming  number  of  the  invaders.  At  that  time  there  were  no  bridges  across  the  Hud- 
son or  the  Mohawk,  and  both  streams  were  too  deep  to  be  fordable  except  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme drought.  There  was  a  ferry  across  the  Mohawk,  five  miles  above  the  falls/  and  one 
across  the  Hudson  at  Half  Moon  Point,*  or  Waterford.  The  "  sprouts"  of  the  Mohawk, 
between  the  islands,  were  usually  fordable  ;  and  as  Burgoyne  would  not,  of  course,  cross  the 
Hudson,  or  attempt  the  ferry  upon  the  Mohawk,  where  a  few  resolute  men  could  success- 
fully oppose  him,  his  path  was  of  necessity  directly  across  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Fortifi- 
cations were  accordingly  thrown  up  on  the  islands  and  upon  the  main  land,  faint  traces  of 
which  are  still  visible. 

In  this  position,  with  his  headquarters  at  Stillwater,  in  advance  of  his  army,  General 
Schuyler  brought  all  his  energies  and  resources  into  requisition  for  the  augmentation  aiid 
discipline  of  his  troops,  preparatory  to  a  first  determined  conflict  with  3urgoyne.  His  pri- 
vate purse  was  freely  opened,*  and  by  unwearied  exertions  day  and  night  the  army  rapidly 
improved  in  numbers,  discipline,  and  spirits.  His  correspondence  at  that  time  with  men 
of  every  degree,  from  the  President  of  Congress  and  the  commander-in-chief  to  subordinate 
oflficers  and  private  gentlemen,  was  very  extensive,  all  having  relation  to  the  one  great  wish 
of  his  heart,  the  checking  of  the  progress  of  the  British  army.  He  addressed  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  in  every  direction,  urging  them  to  assist  him  with  men  and  arms.  The 
Coimcil  of  Safety,  at  Albany,  was  appealed  to.  **  Every  militia-man,"  he  said,  "  ought  to 
turn  out  without  delay  in  a  crisis  the  most  alarming  since  the  contest  began."  He  appealed 
to  the  Eastern  States.  "  If,"  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut, 
"  the  Eastern  militia  do  not  turn  out  with  spirit  and  behave  better,  we  shall  be  ruined." 
To  Washington  he  repeated,  in  substance,  what  he  had  said  on  the  1 2th  of  July  previous. 
"  If  my  countrymen  will  support  me  with  vigor  and  dexterity,  and  do  not  meanly  despond, 

most  important  localities  of  the  Revolution,  and  each  in  its  turn,  in  the  coarse  of  the  work,  will  receive 
its  full  share  of  notice. 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  in  notes,  in  the  coarse  of  the  work,  brief  biographical  sketches  of  all  the  roost 
important  actors  in  oar  Revolutionary  war,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  These  sketches  will  be  introduced 
at  points  where  the  record  exhibits  the  most  prominent  events  in  the  life  of  the  subject.  Prominent  mer 
will,  therefore,  be  mentioned  often  before  a  biography  will  be  given ;  but  the  reader  may  rely  upon  find- 
ing it  in  the  work,  if  a  memoir  can  be  found. 

'  Loudon's  ferry.     At  this  place  the  le^  wing  of  the  army  rested,  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold. 

'  So  called  from  the  name  pf  Henry  Hudson's  ship,  the  Half  Moon. 

'  General  Schuyler  never  allowed  his  private  interest  to  interfere  in  the  least  degree  with  the  public 
good.  When  the  Continental  army  was  retreating  from  Fort  Edward,  Mrs.  Schuyler  rode  up  from  Albany 
to  their  beautiful  country  seat  at  Saratoga,  and  superintended  the  removal  of  their  furniture.  While  there 
she  received  direction  from  her  husband  to  set  fire  with  her  own  hands  to  his  extensive  fields  of  wheat 
rjid  to  request  his  tenants  to  do  the  same,  rather  than  suffer  them  to  be  reaped  by  the  enemy. — Women  of 
the  Revoiutiotij  vol.  i.,  p.  60. 
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we  shali  be  able  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  much  further  into  the  country.*' 
At  the  same  time  all  was  life  and  activity  in  his  camp.  From  his  own  state  recruits  were 
constantly  filling  his  thinned  regiments,  and  the  heart  of  the  patriot  was  cheered  with  the 
prospect  of  soon  winning  back  those  laurels  which,  by  the  late  reverses  and  the  events  of 
the  last  campaign,  had  been,  in  a  measure,  stripped  from  his  brow. 

But  secret  enemies  had  been  for  some  time  plotting  his  disgrace  by  poisoning  the  minds 
of  the  Eastern  people,  and  raising  a  clamor  in  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  Gates,  who  as 
yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  had  met  with  no  reverses.  The  friends  of  that  officer  were  an  active 
faction  in  Congress  at  that  time,  sub  rosSt  but  the  next  year  were  far  more  undisguised  iu 
favoring  the  scheme  for  giving  Gates  the  chief  command  in  place  of  Washington.  We  are 
80  accustomed  to  look  upon  all  the  men  of  the  Revolution  who  took  sides  with  the  friends 
of  America  as  pure  and  holy  in  all  their  thoughts  and  actions,  that  we  reluctantly  yield  to 
the  conviction  that  they  were  ever  actuated  by  motives  less  worthy  and  exalted  than  those 
of  the  lofliest  patriotism.  This  is  claiming  too  much  for  human  nature.  While  we  may 
award  to  them  all  that  is  noble  and  disinterested  in  feeling,  when  the  good  of  the  common 
cause  demanded  personal  sacrifice  and  pliancy  of  opinion,  it  is  folly  to  deny  that  the  spirit 
of  faction  was  rife  among  the  members  of  the  Old  Continental  Congress,  and  that  selfish 
motives  oflen  controlled  their  actions.  Congress,  listening  to  the  clamors  from  the  East, 
the  importunities  of  Gates's  friends,  and  the  suggestions  of  a  false  military  philosophy,  de- 
prived General  Schuyler  of  his  command  just  as  he  was  about  to  lead  his  troops  to  victory. 

General  Gates,  with  his  new  commission,  arrived  at  Van  Schaick's  on  the  1 9th  of  Au- 
gust, three  days  af^er  the  battle  of  Bennington,  a  battle  which,  in  its  effect  upon  the  British 
army,  gave  full  assurance  of  future  victory  to  the  Americans.  How  nobly  did  the  conduct 
of  Schuyler  on  this  occasion  contrast  with  that  of  Gates  a  few  weeks  previous.  On  Gates's 
arrival,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  ill  humor,  the  patriot  resigned  his  command,  com- 
municated all  the  intelligence  he  possessed,  and  put  every  interesting  paper  into  his  hands 
simply  adding,  **  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power, 
to  injure  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  soldiers  of  our  own  army,  and,  I  flatter 
myself,  with  some  success ;  but  the  palm  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to  you,  gen- 
eral, to  reap  the  fruit  of  my  labors.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to  second  your  views ;  and 
my  devotion  to  my  country  will  cause  me  with  alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders."*  "  I  am 
sensible,*'  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  **  of  the  indignity  of  being  ordered  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  at  the  time  when  ah  engagement  must  soon  take  place  ;"  yet  he  preferred 
to  suffer  reproach  in  silence  rather  than  allow  his  bleeding  country  to  be  injured  by  the  with- 
drawal of  a  single  arm  from  its  support.  Although  disgraced  by  the  act  of  Congress,  he 
persevered  assiduously  in  strengthening  the  army  and  preparing  for  the  coming  conflict. 
"  I  shall  go  on,"  he  said  to  Washington,  "  in  doing  my  duty  and  endeavoring  to  deserve 
your  esteem."  And  when  General  Gates  arrived,  he  cordially  proffered  his  co-operation, 
was  very  active  in  promoting  the  success  of  the  battles  which  soon  afler  took  place,  was 
present  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  surrendered  his  sword,  and  rejoiced,  because  his  country 
was  the  gainer,  when  the  laurels  which  should  have  graced  his  brow  were  placed  upon  that 
of  another.  Warmed  by  such  impulses,  who  can  doubt  that  the  bosom  of  the  generous 
patriot  on  that  day  heaved  with  nobler  pride  and  purer  joy  than  that  of  the  lauded  victor  ? 


>  Garden,  p.  359. 
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"  Led  on  by  Itat  of  lucre  and  renown, 
Burgojrne  came  marching  with  his  Ihonsiinds  down ; 
Higb  were  bii  thoughta  and  furions  his  career, 
Puff'd  with  self-coatidGnce  and  prida  severe  | 
Swoll'n  with  Ihe  idea  of  his  future  deeds, 
Onward  to  ruin  each  advantage  lends," 

Philip  Fresbaw,  1778. 

,--.-Sv=E  left  Waterford  at  two  o'clock  P.M.  for  Bemts* 
s=^S^  IIoightB,  the  famous  battle-ground  wbere  Burgoyne  waa 
J3?  checked  and  defeated  in  the  atitumn  of  1777,  a  few  weeks 
afler  General  Gates  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  northern 
Our  conveyance  was  a  neat  little  canal  packet,  its  cabin  crowd- 
villi  pniisen^ri  and  a  well-supplied  dinner-table,  and  its  deck  piled 
1  ae  much  ht^^^age  and  as  many  loungers  as  low  bridges  and  a  hot  sun 
would  allow.  For  a  biterer  who  takes  no  note  of  pawing  hours  but  to  mark 
1  their  excessive  length,  and  who  loves  to  glide  along  listlessly  among 
green  fields  and  shady  woods  without  the  disturbance  of  even  a  carriage  ride, 
X'-j'-'  u  day  voya(re  upon  a  canal  is  really  delightful,  especially  if  the  face  of  nature  it 
V  attractive,  and  a  plcauant  companion  or  agreeable  book  asBiats  in  smoothing  the 
passage  of  time.  Such  seemed  to  be  the  character  of  nearly  all  our  fcllow-pansengers,  pleas 
ure  from  personal  enjoyment  being  their  chief  objoct.  When  dinner  was  over,  some  slept 
some  read,  and  every  body  talked  to  every  body  as  freely  as  old  acquaintances  would  chat. 
The  country  through  which  we  pawed  is  ver^-  fertile,  and  beautifuUy  diversified  in  aspect. 
The  plain  over  which  the  Hudson  here  flows  is  a  narrow  alluvial  bottom,  of  garden  rich- 
new,  along  the  western  edge  of  which  passes  the  canal.  Green  woods  and  cultivated  fields 
skirted  the  river  on  either  side,  and  those  conical  hills  and  knolls,  like  western  tumuli,  which 
are  prominent  feature!  from  Stillwater  to  Sandy  Hill,  here  begin  to  appear.  Some  of  them 
were  still  covered  with  the  primeval  forest,  and  others  were  cultivated  from  base  to  summit, 
giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  ever-changing  landscape.  The  dark  green  com,  just  flower- 
ing ;  the  wheat  ears,  fading  from  emerald  to  russet ;  the  blackberries,  thick  in  the  hedges  ; 
the  flowers  innumerable,  dotting  the  pasture  fields,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  hay, 
scattered  in  wind-rows  along  the  canal,  were  pleasant  sights  to  one  just  escaped  from  the 
dust  and  din  of  the  city,  and  imparted  a  grati^cation  which  only  those  can  feel  and  appre- 
ciate who  seldom  enjoy  it.  There  was  one  thing  wanting,  which  leafy  June  would  have 
(upplied-^the  melody  of  birds. 

"  Silence  girt  the  woods  ;  no  warbling  tongue 
Talks  now  unto  the  echo  of  the  gTovra ; 
Only  Ihe  ourkd  stream  tott  chidinfra  kepi ; 
And  liltlo  gales  that  trom  the  green  leaves  swejil 
Di^  sammer'a  dust,  in  fearful  whisperings  slirr'd. 
As  lotb  to  waken  any  singing  bird," 

for  it  was  just  the  season  when  the  warblers  of  the  forest  are  still,  except  at  early  inomiug. 
when  they  carol  a  brief  matin  hymn,  and  then  are  quiet.      Yet 

"The  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 
When  all  the  birds  are  faint  with  the  hoi  lun, 
And  bide  in  cooling  trees,  a  voice  will  nui 
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From  hedge  to  hedge  about  the  new-mown  mead ; 
That  is  the  grasshopper's.^' 

Kkats. 

• 

At  the  Borough,  or  Mechanicsville,  nine  miles  above  Waterford,  the  rail-road  from  Sara- 
toga Springs  reaches  the  canal.  Here  our  boat  was  filled  to  repletion  with  a  bevy  of  young 
people,  who,  tired  of  medicinals  and  midnight  merriment  at  that  Mecca  of  fashion  in  sum- 
mer, had  determined  to  take  a  **  slow  coach*'  to  Whitehall,  and  meet  the  stronger  tide  of 
gay  tourists  flowing  to  Ticonderoga  from  Lake  George.  They  were  full  of  life,  and  not  one 
of  them  had  ever  passed  a  night  upon  a  canal-boat.  Poor  souls !  how  we  pitied  them, 
while  we  rejoiced  at  our  own  better  fortune,  intending,  as  we  did,  to  debark  toward  cooling 
sunset.  If  "  affliction  is  necessary  to  temper  the  over-joyous,"  our  young  travelers  were 
doubtless  well  annealed  before  morning  in  the  vapor  bath  of  a  packet  cabin. 

One  of  the  passengers  was  a  roving  journeyman  printer,  full  of  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  crafr,  an  inveterate  tobacco  chewer,  and  evidently  a  boon  companion  of  John  Barley- 
corn and  his  cousins.  His  hat  was  a-slouch  and  his  coat  seedy.  His  wit  kept  the  deck 
vocal  with  laughter ;  yet,  when  at  times  he  talked  gravely,  the  dignity  of  intelligence  made 
us  all  respectful  listeners.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  classic  grounds 
through  which  we  were  then  passing.  His  father  was  one  of  the  special  adjutants  appointed 
by  General  Gates  on  the  morning  of  the  action  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  and  from  him  he 
had  often  received  minute  details  of  the  events  of  that  contest.  He  mentioned  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  commander  on  that  occasion,  which,  in  some  degree,  explains  the 
singular  fact  that  he  was  not  upon  the  field  of  action — a  fact  which  some  have  adduced  as 
evidence  of  cowardice.  It  is  admitted  that  General  Gates  did  not  leave  his  camp  during 
the  contest ;  and  the  special  adjutant  referred  to  asserted  boldly  that  intoxication  was  the 
chief  cause.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  at  that  time,  was  a  weakness  far  more  ex- 
cusable, and  a  crime  less  heinous,  than  cowardice  ;  for  a  night's  debauch  and  a  morning  of 
dullness  and  stupidity  were  things  too  common  among  gentlemen  to  afi^t  reputation  seri- 
ously, unless  bad  consequences  ensued.  He  was  not  alone  in  devotion  to  the  wine-cup  at 
that  very  time,  for  it  is  said  that  Burgoyne  and  Earl  Balcarras  did  not  leave  their  flagon 
and  their  cards  until  dawn  that  morning.  Burgoyne  and  the  earl,  however,  had  either 
stouter  heads  or  stouter  hearts  than  Gates,  for  they  were  on  duty  in  the  field  when  the  con- 
test was  raging.  It  may  be  that  neither  wine  nor  cowardice  controlled  the  American  com- 
mander. Let  us  charitably  hope  that  it  did  not,  and  charge  the  fault  upon  a  weak  judg- 
ment ;  for  we  should  be  ever  ready  to  act  toward  erring  brother-man  according  to  the  glo- 
rious injunction  of  Prior : 

"  Be  to  his  faults  a  little  blind ; 
Be  to  his  virtues  very  kind.'* 

We  reached  Bemis's  Heights  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  hotel  is 
situated  a  few  rods  south  of  the  site  of  the  old  residence  of  Bemis.  The  obliging  landlord 
anticipated  our  impatience  to  view  the  battle-ground,  and  when  supper  was  over  we  found 
a  horse  and  light  wagon  in  readiness  to  carry  us  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Neilson,  Esq., 
on  the  summit  of  the  heights,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  scene  of  conflict  and  of  the 
surrounding  country  might  be  obtained.'  It  was  too  late  for  much  observation,  for  twilight 
soon  spread  its  veQ  over  every  object.  After  spending  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Mr.  Neilson  and  his  family,  I  made  an  engagement  to  meet  him  early  next  morning, 
to  ride  and  ramble  over  the  historic  grounds  in  the  neighborhood. 


*  Mr.  Neilson  occapies  the  mansion  owned  by  his  father,  an  active  Whig,  at  the  time  of  the  battles  there. 
He  has  written  and  published  a  volume  entitled  "  An  original,  compiled,  and  corrected  Account  of  Bur- 
goyne's  Campaign  and  the  memorable  Battles  of  Bemis's  Heights."     It  contains  many  details  not  found 
in  other  books,  which  he  gathered  from  those  who  were  present,  and  saw  and  heard  what  they  related 
[t  is  valuable  on  that  account. 
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The  morning  broke  with  an  unclouded  sky,  and  before  the  dew  was  off  the  grass  I  was 
upon  Bemis's  Heights,  eager  to  see  what  yet  remained  of  the  military  works  of  a  former 
time.  Alas  !  hardly  a  vestige  is  to  be  seen  ;  but  a  more  beautiful  view  than  the  one  from 
Mr.  Neilson's  mansion  I  have  seldom  beheld.  The  ground  there  is  higher  than  any  in  the 
vicinity,  except  the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  and  the  eye  takes  in  a  varied 
landscape  of  a  score  of  miles  in  almost  every  direction.  Bounding  the  horizon  on  the  north 
and  west  are  the  heights  of  Saratoga  and  the  high  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Greorge.  On  the  south  stretch  away  into  the  blue  distance  toward  Albany  the  gentle  hills 
and  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Hudson.  On  the  east,  not  far  distant,  rises  Willard's  Mount- 
ain, and  over  and  beyond  its  southern  neighbors  of  less  altitude  may  be  seen  the  heights  of 
Bennington  on  the  Walloomscoik,^  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the  lofty  summit  of  far-famed 
Mount  Tom. 

Bcmis's  Heights  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  four  miles  north  of 
the  pleasant  village  of  Stillwater  (which  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  river),  and  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Albany.  The  ground  here  rises  abruptly  from  an  extensive  alluvial  flat 
about  half  a  mile  in  width  a  little  above,  but  here  tapering  imtil  it  forms  quite  a  narrow 
defile  of  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  rods  on  each  side  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  whole  country  in  this  vicinity  was  covered  Math  a  dense  forest,  having  only 
an  occasional  clearing  of  a  few  acres ;  and  deep  ravines  furrowed  the  land  in  various  direc- 
tions. Fronting  the  river,  a  high  bluff  of  rocks  and  soil,  covered  with  stately  oaks  and 
maples,  presented  an  excellent  place  on  which  to  plant  a  fortification  to  command  the  pas 
sage  of  the  river  and  the  narrow  valley  below.  The  bluff  is  still  there,  but  the  forest  is 
gone,  and  many  of  the  smaller  ravines  have  been  filled  up  by  the  busy  hand  of  cultivation. 

The  only  road  then  much  traveled  passed  along  the  margin  of  the  river.  Upon  the  road, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bluff,  was  a  tavern  kept  by  a  man  named  Bemis,  the  only 
one  of  note  between  Albany  and  Fort  Edward.  Good  wines  and  long  pipes,  a  spacious 
ball-room  and  a  capital  larder,  made  Bemis's  house  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  sleighing 
parties  in  winter,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Saratoga  valley  of  the  Hudson.  He  owned 
a  portion  of  the  heavy-timbered  heights  near  him,  and  from  that  circumstance  the  hill  de- 
rived its  name. 

On  the  summit  of  the  height,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  of  Bemis's,  the  father  of 
Mr.  Neilson  owned  a  clearing  of  a  few  acres  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  he  had  erected 
a  small  dwelling  and  a  log  bam  thereon.  The  dwelling,  with  large  additions,  is  still  there, 
but  the  log  bam,  which  was  picketed  and  used  for  a  fort,  has  long  since  given  place  to  an- 
other. Around  that  old  mansion  cluster  many  interesting  historic  associations,  and  if  its 
walk  could  articulate,  they  might  tell  of  heroism  in  action  and  patient  endurance  which 
the  pen  of  history  has  never  yet  recorded.  ^ 

Upon  the  next  page-  are  given  a  group  of  localities  about  Bemis's  Heights  and  a  min- 
iature map  of  the  engagements  there.  The  picture  at  the  top  of  the  page  represents  the 
mansion  of  Mr.  Neilson,  as  seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  looking  eastward.  It 
stands  upon  the  east  side  of  th^  highway  leading  to  Quaker  Springs,  about  one  hundred  rod& 
north  of  the  road  firom  Bemis's  Heights  to  the  watering  places  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga.  It 
is  a  frame  house,  and  the  part  next  to  the  road  is  modem  compared  with  the  other  and  smaller 
portion,  which  is  the  original  dwelling.  The  room  in  the  old  part  (a  sketch  of  which  is 
given  in  the  third  picture  from  the  top)  is  quite  large,  and  was  occupied  by  Brigadier-gen- 
eral Poor  and  Colonel  Morgan  as  quarters  at  the  time  of  the  encampments  there.  It  was  in 
this  room  that  Major  Ackland,  the  brave  commander  of  the  British  Grenadiers,  who  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October,  was  kindly  received  by  the  American 
ofi^cers,  and  visited  and  nursed  by  his  heroic  wife.  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  of  whom,  and 
the  event  m  question,  I  shall  hereafter  speak.     The  bed  of  the  wounded  officer  was  beneath 


^  It  is  said  that  the  smoke  of  the  battle  of  Bennington,  thirty  miles  distant,  was  distinctly  seen  from 
Bemis's  Heig^hte. 
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the  window  on  the  left.  The  door  in  the  center  opens  into  a  small  bed-room ;  and  this 
as  well  as  every  thing  else  about  the  room,  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  condition. 
Where  the  smaller  poplar  tree  stands  was  a  building  which  General  Arnold  occupied  ;  and 
further  to  the  left  the  small  buildings  are  upon  the  spot  where  the  fortified  log  barn  stood, 
which  was  at  the  northwest  angle  of  the  American  works.  In  compliment  to  the  owner, 
the  rude  fortification  was  called  Fort  Neilson. 

Between  the  smaller  poplar  tree  and  the  house  is  scon  Willard's  Mountam,  five  miles 
distant,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.  This  eminence  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
for  many  miles.  From  its  summit  a  Mr.  Willard  and  a  few.  others,  with  a  good  Spy -glass, 
watched  all  the  movements  of  Burgoyne,  and  made  regular  reports  to  General  Gates. 
This  service  was  exceedingly  valuable,  for  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  troops,  their 
baggage,  stores,  artillery,  &;c.,  was  made  from  his  observations.  His  name  is  immortalized 
by  a  gigantic  monument,  which  has  borne  it  ever  since. 

The  second  vignette  from  the  top  is  a  view  of  Gates's  headquarters  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  the  7th  of  October.  He  first  made  his  headquarters  at  Bemis's  house,  but  after- 
ward removed  them  hither.  This  house  was  demolished  about  four  years  ago,  but,  from  a 
sketch  furnished  by  Mr.  Neilson,  I  am  enabled  to  give  a  correct  view.  The  old  well  curb 
is  still  there,  and  seems  as  though  it  might  survive  a  generation  yet.  This  house  stood 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  south  of  Fort  Neilson,  and  the  traces  of  the  cellar  may  now 
be  seen  a  few  yards  to  the  left  of  the  Ballston  road,  ascending  from  the  river. 

The  third  vignette  represents  the  room  mentioned  above.  The  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  is  a  view  from  the  Bemis's  Heights  Hotel,  representing  the  Champlain  Canal,  the 
Hudson  River,  and  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side.  Near  the  large  trees  on  the  left  may  be 
seen  traces  of  a  redoubt  which  defended  a  floating  bridge  that  was  thrown  across  the  river 
here,  and  so  constructed  that  one  end  could  be  detached  at  pleasure,  allowing  the  bridge  to 
swing  around  with  the  current,  and  thus  prevent  the  enemy  from  entering  upon  it.  The 
limiber  for  this  bridge  was  furnished  by  General  Schuyler,  at  his  own  private  expense,  and 
floated  down  the  river  from  Saratoga  or  Schuylerville. 

The  map  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  when  noticing  the  fortifications  and  the  battles. 
The  halbert,  represented  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  was  plowed  up  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Neilson.  When  found,  it  had  a  small  British  fiag  or  cloven  pen- 
non attached  to  it,  which  soon  occupied  the  utilitarian  and  more  peaceful  position  of  patches 
in  the  bed-quilt  of  a  prudent  housewife. 

When  General  Gates  took  the  command  of  the  Northern  army,'  events  were  oc-  •Aueu»t  i9, 
curring  favorable  to  his  success.  Burgoyne  was  at  Fort  Edward,  paralyzed  with  ^^^• 
alarm  and  perplexity  on  account  of  the  failure  of  an  expedition  to  Bennington — a  failure, 
in  its  immediate  as  well  as  prospective  eflects,  extremely  disastrous.  The  obstructions  which 
General  Schuyler  had  thrown  in  the  way  on  his  retreat  from  Fort  Anne,  made  the  march 
of  the  enemy  slow  and  toilsome  in  the  extreme.*  The  plethora  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment was  rapidly  subsiding  by  the  delay  ;  the  supplies  of  the  surrounding  country,  already 
Iieavily  levied  on,  were  totally  inadequate  to  the  demand,  and  the  capture  of  American 
stores  was  an  object  called  for  by  stern  necessity.  Burgoyne,  therefore,  halted  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, and  sent  an  expedition  to  Bennington  to  seize  a  large  quantity  of  clothing  and  pro- 


'  General  Scbayler  felled  large  trees  across  the  roads  and  bridle-paths  through  the  woods,  sunk  deep 
ditches,  and  destroyed  all  the  bridges.  These  evils  Burgoyne  was  obliged  to  overcome  and  repair.  With 
immense  toil,  the  obstructions  were  removed,  and  no  less  than  forty  bridges  over  streams  and  morasses  were 
constmcted,  so  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  artillery.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  a  soldier  in  actual 
vervice  is  not  so  lightly  aceoutercd  as  a  soldier  on  parade.  Besides  the  actual  fatigue  of  traveling  and  la- 
bors, he  has  a  heavy  back-burden  to  bear.  Respecting  this,  we  quote  Burgoyne's  own  words :  ^^  It  consists 
of  a  knapsack,  containing  his  bodily  necessaries,  a  blanket,  a  haversack  with  provisions,  a  canteen,  a  hatchet, 
and  a  fiAh  share  of  the  general  camp  equipage  belonging  to  his  tent.''  These  articles  (reckoning  the  pro- 
visions to  be  for  four  days),  added  to  his  accouterments,  arms,  and  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  make  a  bulk 
totally  incompatible  with  combat,  and  a  weight  of  about  sixty  pounds. 
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visions  which  the  Americans  had  collected  there.  The  detachment  sent  thither  so  weak- 
ened his  forces  that  he  dared  not  proceed  until  it  should  return,  bringing  back,  as  he  confi- 
dently expected,  ample  provisions  for  his  army  until  he  should  enter  Albany  triumphant. 
But  the  New  England  militia  were  on  the  alert,  and  they  not  only  saved  their  stores  and 
live  cattle  at  Bennington,  but  defeated  and  dispersed  the  enemy,  capturing  a  large  number, 
together  with  arms  and  ammunition,  then  much  needed  by  the  growing  ranks  of 

August  16.      ^,  ,       . 

the  volunteers. 

Burgoyne  had  hardly  recovered  from  this  shock,  before  a  courier,  guided  by  a  friendly 
Indian,  came  in  breathless  haste  by  the  way  of  Saratoga  Lake  and  Glenn's  Falls,  bearing 
the  direful  news  of  the  desertion  of  the  Indians,  the  defection  of  the  loyalists  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  St.  Leger  at  Fort  Schuyler.  These  reverses 
ugus  .  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^  incubus  upon  the  spirits  of  his  army.  The  Indians  in  his  camp,  al- 
ready vexed  because  Burgoyne's  humanity  had  restrained  their  purposes  of  rapine  and  mur 
der,  began  to  waver  in  their  fidelity,  and  the  Canadians  and  timid  loyalists  became  luke 
warm  through  very  cowardice,  and  deserted  by  hundreds. 

Burgoyne  was  greatly  perplexed.  To  proceed  at  that  time  would  be  madness  ;  to  retreat 
would  not  only  lose  him  a  promised  order ^  perhaps  a  peerage,  but  would  operate  powerfully 
in  giving  friends  to  the  republicans.  The  idea  of  British  invincibility  would  be  dissipated, 
and  thousands  who  favored  the  cause  of  the  king  on  account  of  that  supposed  invincibility 
and  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  would  join  the  patriots,  or  would,  at  least,  become  mere 
jxissive  loyalists.  In  view  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  British  conmiander  wisely  resolved 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward  until  the  panic  should  subside  and  stores  should  be  brought  for 
ward  from  his  posts  on  Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  He  was  also  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  advices  from  General  Howe  or  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at  New  York,  announcing  a 
movement  upon  the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne, 
by  drawing  away  a  portion  of  the  American  army  from  the  North. 

These  disasters  of  the  enemy  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  the  Eastern  militia, 
among  whom  Gates  was  very  popular,  flocked  to  his  standard  with  great  alacrity.  The 
murder  of  Jane  M'Crea  at  Foit  Edward  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  speak)  was  another 
powerful  agency  in  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  patriots.  Fierce  indignation  was  aroused  in 
every  honest  heart  by  the  highly-colored  recital  of  that  event,  and  loyalists  by  hundreds 
withdrew  their  support  from  a  cause  which  employed  such  instrumentalities  as  savage  war- 
riors to  execute  its  purposes. 

Perceiving  the  disposition  of  Burgoyne  to  halt  at  Fort  Edward,  and  the  difficulties  that 
were  gathering  aroimd  him.  General  Gates  advanced  up  the  Hudson'^to  Stillwater,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  ofiensively  or  defensively,  as  circumstances  should  dictate.  It  was  at  first  re- 
solved to  throw  up  fortifications  at  the  place  where  the  village  of  Stillwater  now  is  ;  but 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  and  the  abruptness  of  the  bank  on  the  western  margin  of  the 
fiat  at  Bemis's  offered  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  Kosciusko, 
who  was  an  engineer  in  the  army.  General  Gates  made  his  encampment  and  fortified  it.* 

'  Thaddeus  Kosciusko  was  born  in  Lithuania  in  1736,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family.  He  was  educated 
at  the  military  school  of  Warsaw,  and  afterward  became  a  student  in  France.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  by  him  recommended  to  General  Washington.  Before  leaving  Poland,  he  had 
eloped  with  a  beautiful  lady  of  high  rank.  They  were  overtaken  in  their  flight  by  her  father,  who  made 
a  violent  attempt  to  rescue  his  daughter.  The  young  Pole  had  either  to  slay  the  father  or  abandon  the 
voung  lady.  Abhorring  the  former  act,  he. sheathed  his  sword,  and  soon  after  obtained  permission  of  his 
sovereign  to  leave  his  country.  He  came  to  America,  and  presented  himself  to  the  commander-in-chief 
He  answered  the  inquiry  of  his  excellency,  ^^  What  do  you  seek  hero  ?"  by  saying,  ^'  I  come  to  fight  as  a 
volunteer  for  American  independence."  **  What  can  you  do  ?"  asked  Washington.  "  Try  me,"  was  Kos- 
ciusko^s  laconic  reply.  Greatly  pleased  with  him,  Washington  made  him  his  aid.  In  October,  1776,  he 
was  appointed  engineer  by  Congress,  with  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  the  autumn  of  1777  he  fortified  the 
camp  of  Gates  at  Bemis's  Heights,  and  afterward  superintended  the  construction  of  the  works  at  West 
Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands.  He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  American  officers,  and  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  Society      At  the  close  of  our  Revolution  he  returned  to  Poland,  and  was  made 
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Aloes  the  brow  of  the  hill  tow&rd  the  river  a  line  of  breaat-worka  was  throwo  up,  about 
three  ftmrths  of  a  mile  in  extent,  with  a  itionf; 
battery  at  each  extremity,  and  one  near  the 
center  in  such  position  as  to  completely  sweep 
the  valley,  and  ccmmand  even  the  hills  upon 
the  eastern  aide  of  the  river.  Faint  traces  of 
these  redoubts  and  the  connecting  breast-works 
are  slilt  vieible.  At  the  northern  extremity, 
where  the  largest  and  strongest  battery  was 
erected,  the  mound  is  leveled,  but  the  ditch  is 
quite  deep,  and  may  be  traced  many  rods  west- 
ward from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  along  the  line 
of  breast-works  that  were  thrown  up  afler  the 
first  battle.  But  every  year  the  plow  casts 
in  the  soil  of  its  furrows,  and  ere  long  no 
vi'stige  will  remain  of  these  intrenchments. 
\^'ithin  the  area  of  the  northeast  redoubt,  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  potatoes  in  desecrating 
luxuriance  were  Aouriahing,  except  upon  a 
br  a  few  of  the  Vanderburgh  family.  It  really 
seemed  sacrilegious  for  the  vulgar  vines  of  the  nutritious  tuber  to  intertwine  with  the  long 
grajs  and  beautiful  wild  flowers  that  covered  the  graves.  The  elder  one  of  those  buried 
there  was  an  active  republican,  and  had  his  bouse  burned  by  the  enemy.  A  few  plain  slabs 
with  inscriptions  tell  who  lie  beneath  the  several  ^nounda,  but  no  stone  marks  the  grave 
where  sleeps  that  venerable  patriot. 

From  the  foot  of  the  hill,  acro^  the  flats  to  the  river,  an  intrenchment  was  opened,  and 
at  the  extremity,  on  the  water's  edge,  a  strong  battery  was  erected,  which  guarded  the 
floating  bridge  constructed  there,  and  also  commanded  the  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  enemy  might  have  been  terribly  enfiladed  in  case  they  had  at- 
tempted to  pass  down  the  river  or  the  valley. 

Near  where  the  road  crossed  Mill  Creek,  a  small  stream  nearly  half  a  mile  above  Bemis's 
tavern,  were  a  short  line  of  breast-works  and  a  strong  battery,  which,  with  those  mentioned 
above,  composed  all  the  fortifications  previous  to  the  first  battle.  These  being  completed 
about  the  15th  of  September,  and  the  enemy  approaching.  General  Gates  made  preparations 
for  resistance.  Brave  oSicers  and  determiried  soldiers,  in  high  spirits,  were  gathered  around 
him,  and  the  latter  were  hourly  increasing  in  numbers.  The  counsels  of  Genera!  Schuyler 
and  the  known  bravery  of  General  Arnold  were  at  his  command ;  and  he  felt  confident  of 
victory,  aided  by  such  men  as  Poor,  Learned,  Stark,  Whipple,  Patcrson,  Warner,  Fellows, 


vcr)-  small  spot  occupied  as  a  burial-plat 


a  major  general  DDder  Poniatowski.  Ho  conlraandi^  joJioionsIy  and  fonghl  bravely;  and  when,  in  1794, 
a  new  revolution  broke  oui  in  Poland,  be  waa  made  generalissimo,  and  ve:ited  with  the  power  ul'  a  mitilary 
•lictator.  In  Oclober  of  lh&[  year  he  was  oTerpowered,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner.  In  reference  u> 
ibli  event,  Campbell,  in  his  PlsAsarea  of  Hope,  luys, 

"Hope  for  •  •wwn  hwln  the  world  finwoa 
And  rmdoni  •hrlikEd  when  KoKJiulia  laU.- 

Ho  was  kept  in  prison  in  St.  Petersburg  until  the  death  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  when  he  vu  liberated 
liT  Pan),  loaded  «ith  honors,  and  olTered  a  command  in  the  Ruuian  service,  which  he  declined.  The  em> 
pcTor  beioaght  him  to  sceept  the  pradered  honor,  and  presented  him  with  his  own  sword.  But  bitterly 
reBeoting  thai  his  country  had  been  annihilated,  ho  refnsed  to  receive  his  sword,  saying,  "  1  no  longer  need 
n  sword,  since  I  have  no  longer  a  country  to  defend."  He  visited  the  United  Stales  in  1797,  and  received 
Trom  Congress  a  grant  of  land  for  his  services.  He  returned  to  Switzerland  toward  (he  close  of  his  life, 
and  died  there  October  the  16th,  1817.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Cracow,  and  at  Warsaw  a  public  fun- 
eral TBS  made  for  him.  Al  West  Point,  on  the  Hudson,  the  cadets  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
We  have  given  a  drawing  of  the  monament,  and  a  more  particular  notice,  on  page  706,  of  this  volume 
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Bailey,  Glover,  Wolcott,  Bricketts,  and  Tenbroeck,  with  their  full  brigades,  and  the  brave 
Virginian,  Colonel  Morgan,  with  his  unerring  marksmen,  supported  by  the  regiments  of 
Dearborn,  Brooks,  Cilley,  Scammel,  and  Hull. 

Small  successes  about  this  time,  important  in  the  aggregate  result,  tended  materially  to 
keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  American  troops,  and  made  them  eager  to  encounter  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy.  General  Lincoln,  with  about  two  thousand  militia,  got  in  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne,  and,  by  dividing  his  force  into  detachments,  operated  with  much  effect.  One 
detachment,  under  Colonel  Brown,  surprised  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  captured  a 
vessel  containing  provisions  for  .the  enemy,  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope  and  Mount  De- 
fiance, and,  appearing  before  Ticonderoga,  demanded  its  surrender.  But  the  walls  and  gar- 
rison w^ere  too  strong,  and,  after  a  cannonade  of  four  days,  the  siege  was  abandoned,  and  alJ 
the  troops  prepared  to  unite  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The  threatening  aspect  of 
this  movement  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning,  and  the  probability  of  having  his  supplies  from 
the  lakes  cut  off,  induced  Burgoyne,  in  self-defense,  to  move  forward  and  execute  promptly 
what  he  intended  to  do.  Having,  by  great  diligence,  brought  forward  provisions  for  about 
thirty  days,  he  advanced  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  the  Batten 
Kill,  where  he  encamped  preparatory  to  crossing  the  river.*  His  officers  were  somewhat 
divided  in  opinion  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  further  attempts  to  reach  Albany ;  and  it 
had  been  plainly  intimated  to  Burgoyne  that  it  might  be  greater  wisdom  to  fall  back  from 
Fort  Edward,  rather  than  advance,  for  it  was  evident  that  perils  of  no  ordinary  kind  were 
gathering  around  the  invading  army. 

Unwilling  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  his  officers,  Burgoyne  avoided 
any  intimations  of  judgment  on  their  part  by  omitting  to  consult  them  at  all ;  and  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  crossing  thedudson,  resting  for  his  defense,  if  adversity  should 
ensue,  upon  the  peremptory  nature  of  his  instructions.'  He  constructed  a  bridge  of  boats, 
and  on  the  13th  and  14  th  of  September  passed  his  whole  army  over,  and  encamped  on  the 
heights  and  plains  of  Saratoga,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fish  Creek,  where  Schuylerville  now 
is,  and  within  about  ^\q  miles  of  the  American  works  below.  On  the  1 5th,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  stores  across  the  river,  Burgoyne  moved  down 
as  far  as  Do-ve-gat  (now  Covevillc),  where  he  halted  until  the  morning  of  the  17th,  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges  before  him,  when  he  advanced  as  far  as  Swords's 
house  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  he  moved  down  as  far  as 
the  place  now  called  Wilbur's  Basin,  within  two  miles  of  the  American  camp,  and  here  he 
mafle  preparations  for  battle.  His  chief  officers  were  Major-general  Phillips,  of  the  artillery, 
who  had  performed  signal  service  in  Germany ;  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  commander  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry ;  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Powell ;  and  the  Brunswick 
major  general,  Baron  de  Riedesel,  with  his  brigadiers,  Specht  and  Gall.  Earl  Balcarras, 
Colonel  Breyman,  Major  Ackland,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  and  others  of  minor  grade,  were 
men  of  tried  courage,  and  ardently  attached  to  their  general  and  the  service. 

When  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne,  a  few  days  later,  became  known  in  England,  the  crossing 
of  the  Hudson  River  and  his  persistence  in  pressing  toward  Albany,  with  the  American 
army  in  front  and  a  wilderness  filling  with  armed  republicans  in  his  rear,  formed  the  chief 
theme  for  the  vituperative  assaults  of  his  enemies ;  and  to  these  steps  all  his  subsequent 
misfortunes  were  attributed.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  retreated  behind  the  peremptory 
instructions  of  ministers ;  and  Botta  very  justly  observes,  *•  that  at  that  time  he  had  not 

*  His  place  of  encampment  was  about  one  hundred  rods  north  of  Lansing's  saw-mill.     The  farm,  till 
within  a  few  years,  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers.     Burgoyne  had  quite  an  extensive  slaughter- 
yard  there,  which  so  enriched  the  soil,  that  its  eflfcets  arc  still  visible  on  the  corn  crops  and  other  produc 
tions. — C.  Neihon. 

*  In  his  dispatch  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  at  Albany,  October  20th,  1777,  Burgoyne  alludes  to 
this  fact,  and  says,  "  I  did  not  think  myself  authorized  to  call  any  men  into  council,  where  the  peremptory 
tenor  of  my  orders  and  the  season  of  the  year  admitted  no  alternative.'— 5ra<e  of  the  Expeditiofij  &c..  Ap- 
pendix, p.  Ixxxiv. 
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yet  received  any  intelligence  either  of  the  strength  of  the  army  left  at  New  York,  or  the 
moTements  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  intended  to  make,  or  had  made,  up  the  North  River 
toward  Albany.  He  calculated  on  a  powerful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  that  general. 
Such  was  the  plan  of  the  ministers,  and  such  the  tenor  of  their  peremptory  instructions."* 

Whether  the  movement  was  judicious  or  injudicious  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  but, 
havinfl;  arranged  the  two  armies  within  cannon-shot  of  each  other,  wiU  pass  on  to  the  con- 
sideration of  an  event  which  solved  the  question  by  arguments  far  more  potential  than  logic 
can  command — 

THE  FIRST  BATTLE  OF  STILLWATER.' 

The  morning  of  the  1 9th  of  September  was  clear  and  calm,  and  every  thing  without 
was  white  with  hoar-frost.  The  hostile  armies,  within  ear-shot  of  each  other's  re- 
veille, were  disposed  in  similar  order,  each  extending  from  the  river  westward  over  the  hills. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  composing  the  right  wing,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
Glover's,  Nixon's,  and  Patterson's  brigades,  was  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Gates,  and  occupied  the  hills  near  the  river  and  the  narrow  flats  below  them.  The  left 
wing,  composed  of  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  consisting  of  Cilley's,  Scammcl's,  and  Hale's 
regiments,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  Van  Courtlandt's  and  Henry  Livingston's,  of  New  York  : 
Latimer  and  Cook's  Connecticut  militia  ;  the  corps  of  riflemen  under  Morgan,  and  infantr}' 
under  Dearborn,  was  posted  on  the  heights  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  and 
commanded  by  General  Arnold.'  The  center,  on  the  elevated  plain  near  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Neilson,  was  composed  of  Leamed's  brigade,  with  Bailey's,  Wesson's,  and  Jackson's 
regiments,  of  Massachusetts,  and  James  Livingston's,  of  New  York. 

The  left  wing  of  the  British  army,  which  included  the  immense  train  of  artillery  under 
Grenerals  Phillips  and  Riedesel,  rested  upon  the  flats  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  cen- 
ter and  the  right  wing,  composed  principally  of  Hessians,^  extended  westward  upon  the  hills, 
and  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in  person,  covered  by  General  Fraser  and  Colonel  Brey- 
man,  with  the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  front  and  flanks  were  covered  by  the 
Indians,  Canadians,  and  loyalists,  who  still  remained  in  the  camp. 

General  Gates  resolved  to  maintain  a  defensive  position,  and  await  the  approach  of 
Burgoyne,  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  made  every  preparation  for  advancing.  Phillips  and 
Reidesel  were  to  march  with  the  artillery  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  The 
Canadians  and  Indians  in  front  were  to  attack  the  central  outposts  of  the  Americans,  while 
Burgoyne  and  Fraser,  'with  the  grenadiers  and  infantry,  in  separate  bodies,  and  strongly 
flanked  by  Indians,  were  to  make  a  circuitous  route  through  the  woods  back  of  the  river 
hills,  form  a  junction,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  It  was  arranged  that 
three  minute-gims  should  be  flrcd  when  Burgoyne  and  Fraser  should  join  their  forces,  as  a 
signal  for  the  artillery  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  American  front  and  right,  force  their 
way  through  the  lines,  and  scatter  them  in  confusion. 

At  an  early  hour  the  American  pickets  observed  great  activity  in  the  British  camp  ;  the 
glitter  of  bayonets  and  sabers  and  the  flashing  of  scarlet  uniforms  were  distinctly  seen  through 


*  Oiis's  Botta,  vol.  ii.,  p.  9. 

'  The  conflicts  at  this  point  arc  kno\^'n  by  the  several  titles  Semites  Heigh ti,  Stillwater^  and  Saratotra,  from 
the  fact  that  the  battles  occurred  upon  Semis's  Height**,  in  the  to>»ii  of  Stillwater,  and  county  of  Saratoga. 

'  These  were  the  same  troops  which  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army  when  encamped  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mohawk.  They  were  stationed  at  Loudon's  ferry,  Ave  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  there 
.Amcld  took  the  command  after  his  return  from  Fort  Schuyler. 

*  The  Heuians  wore  some  of  the  German  soldiers,  hired  by  Great  Britain  of  their  masters,  petty  German 
princes,  at  a  stipulated  sum  per  head,  to  come  to  America  and  butcher  her  children.  The  Landgrave  of 
Hc»se-Cassel  furnished  the  larger  number,  and  from  that  circumstance  all  of  the  Germans  received  the 
ircneral  appellation  of  Heuiant.  I  have  given  a  minute  account  of  them,  and  of  the  debates  in  Parliament 
which  the  infamous  bill  providing  for  the  hiring  of  these  mercenaries  produced,  on  page  589,  of  this  vol- 
ume. 
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the  vistas  of  the  forest  as  the  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  and  countermarched  to  fofm  the 
various  lines  for  battle.  These  movements  were  constantly  reported  to  General  Gates,  yei 
he  issued  no  orders  and  evinced  no  disposition  to  fight.  About  ten  o'clock  it  was  clearly 
perceived  that  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  force  was  in  motion,  and  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions. Phillips  and  Reidesel,  with  the  artillery,  commenced  marching  slowly  down  the  road 
along  the  river ;  Burgoyne,  with  the  center  division,  followed  the  course  of  the  stream,  now 
ibrming  Wilbur's  Basin,  westward  ;  and  Eraser  and  Breyman  commenced  a  circuitous  route 
Jilong  a  new  road  partially  opened  from  the  basin,  and  intersecting  the  road  from  Bemis*s 
ibout  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  American  lines. 

Arnold  was  fully  apprised  of  all  this,  and  became  as  impatient  as  a  hound  in  the  leash 
His  opinion,  earnestly  and  repeatedly  expressed  to  the  commander  during  the  morning,  that 
d  detachment  should  be  sent  out  to  make  an  attack,  was  at  length  heeded.  About  noon. 
Colonel  Morgan  with  his  light-horse,  and  Major  Dearborn  with  his  infantry,  were  detached 
from  Arnold's  division,  and,  marching  out,  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and 
[ndians  who  swarmed  upon  the  hills.  They  met  at  the  middle  ravine,  sduth  of  Freeman's 
cottage.'  The  enemy  was  repulsed  ;  but  so  furious  was  Morgan's  charge,  that  his  men 
became  scattered  in  the  woods,  and  a  re-enforcement  of  loyalists  under  Major  Forbes  soon 
drove  the  Americans  back.  Captain  Van  Swearingen  and  Lieutenant  Morris,  with  twenty 
privates,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  For  a  moment,  on  finding  himself  almost  alone, 
Morgan  felt  that  his  corps  was  ruined  ;  but  his  loud  signal- whistle  soon  gathered  his  brave 
followers  around  him,  and  the  charge  was  renewed.  Dearborn  seconded  him,  and  Cilley 
and  Scammel  hastened  to  their  support.  The  contest  was  quite  equal,  and  both  parties  at 
length  retired  within  their  respective  lines. 

About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Canadians,  savages,  and  loyalists  were  detached  through 
the  skirt  of  the  woods  along  the  margin  of  the  flats  near  the  river.  They  were  met  by  the 
American  pickets  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued. 
The  enemy  was  much  cut  up  and  broken,  and  finally  fled,  leaving  thirteen  dead  on  the 
iield  and  thirty-five  taken  prisoners.  In  the  mean  while,  Burgoyne  and  Eraser  were  making 
rapid  movements  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  the  Americans  in  front  and  on  the  leflt  flank. 
The  center  division  marched  through  some  partial  clearings  to  Freeman's  farm,'  while  Fraser, 
having  reached  a  high  point  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods  north  of  the  "  cottage,"  moved 
rapidly  southward  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans.  Arnold,  at 
the  same  time,  made  a  similar  attempt  upon  Fraser.  He  called  upon  Gates  for  a  re-en- 
forcement from  the  right  wing,  but  the  commander  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  weaken  it,  for 
the  left  of  Burgoyne' s  army  was  then  within  half  a  mile  of  his  lines,  and  spreading  out  upon 
the  heights. 

Arnold  resolved  to  do  what  he  could  with  those  under  his  command,  which  consisted  of 
General  Leamed's  brigade  and  the  New  York  troops.  With  these  he  attempted  to  turn 
the  enemy's  right,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  detachment  of  Fraser  from  the  main  army. 
So  dense  was  the  forest  and  so  uneven  was  the  ground,  that  neither  party  fairly  compre- 
hended the  movements  of  the  other,  or  knew  that  each  was  attempting  the  same  maneuver. 
They  met  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  the  level  ground  near  Mill  Creek,  or  Middle 
Ravine,  about  sixty  yards  west  of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  at  once  an  action,  warm  and  de- 
structive, began.  Arnold  led  the  van  of  his  men,  and  fell  upon  the  foe  with  the  fury  and 
impetuosity  of  a  tiger.  By  voice  and  action  he  encouraged  his  troops  ;  but  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  the  enemy  for  a  time  repulsed  them.  By  a  quick  movement,  Fraser  attacked 
the  left  flank  of  the  right  wing  of  the  American  army ;  but  fearing  that  Arnold  (who  had 

'  The  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  small  map  or  plan  of  the  engagement,  upon  page  46,  while 
iwrusing  the  notices  of  the  battle. 

'  Freeman^s  farm,  as  it  was  called,  was  a  small  cultivated  clearing,  about  half  a  mile  east  of  the  present 
road  leading  to  Quaker  Springs.  The  farm  was  an  oblong  clearing  in  front  of  the  cottage,  about  sixty 
rods  in  length  from  east  to  west,  skirted  by  thick  woods,  and  sloping  south. — NtiUon^  p.  141. 
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rallied  hie  troops,  and  was  re-enforced  by  four  regiments  under  Lieulcnant-CDloneh  Brooks. 
Cilley,  and  Scammel,  and  Majors  Bearborn  and  Hull)  might  cut  the  British  lines  and  sep- 
arate the  two  wings,  he  brought  up  the  twenty-fourth  regiment,  some  light  infantry,  and 
fireyman's  riflemen,  to  strengthen  the  point  of  attack.  The  Americans  made  such  a  vigor' 
oUB  resistance,  that  the  British  bepnn  to  give  way  and  fall  into  confusion ;  but  General 
Phillips,  who.  from  his  position  bcluw  the  heights,  heard  (ho  din  of  conflict  on  the  right 
wing  of  his  army,  hurried  over  the  hiils,  through  the  thick  woods,  with  fresh  troops  and 
part  of  the  artillery  under  Captain  Jones,  and  appeared  upon  the  ground  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  victory  seemed  within  the  grasp  of  the  Americans.  For  an  hour  the  repub- 
licans had  disputed  the  ground  inch  by  inch,  but  the  crushing  force  of  superior  number' 
pressed  them  back  to  their  lines. 


It  was  now  about  three  o'clock.  The  contest  suiidouly  ceased,  but  it  was  oidy  the  lull 
which  precedes  a  more  furious  burst  of  the  tempest.  Each  army  took  breath,  and  gathered 
np  new  energies  for  a  more  desperate  conAict,  They  were  beyond  musket -shot  of  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a  thick  wood  and  a  narrow  clearing.  Each  was  upon  a  gentle  hill,  onv 
sloping  toward  the  south,  the  other  toward  the  north.  The  Americans  were  sheltered  bv 
the  intervening  wood  ;  the  British  were  within  an  open  pine  forest.     The  Americans  stood 


'  This  view  is  taken  from  rear  the  house  of  Mr.  Neilson,  looking  northwest.  In  the  foreground,  on  the 
right,  sra  seen  the  remains  of  the  inlrenehments  which  here  crossed  the  rood  from  Fori  Neilson,  the  forti- 
Oed  log  barn.  The  Hghl  field  in  iha  distance,  lownrd  tha  right  of  the  picture,  with  a  small  house  wilhi^i 
it,  is  the  olJ  clearing  called  "  Freeman's  farm."  On  the  rixing  ground  over  the  tree  upon  the  slope,  near 
the  center  of  the  foreground,  i-i  the  place  where  Fraser  wheeled  southward  to  turn  the  right  Hank  of  the 
Americans,  On  iho  level  ground,  near  the  small  trees  on  ihe  right  of  the  largo  tree  upon  the  slope,  is  ihr 
place  where  ArnolJ  and  Fraser  rael  and  fought.  On  the  high  middle  ground  beyond  the  wood?i,  lowanl 
the  lefi.  where  several  small  houses  are  seen,  the  British  formed  their  line  for  the  second  hnlllc  on  the  Tlh 
of  October.  The  detachments  under  Poor,  Learned,  and  Morgan,  which  marohcd  to  the  attack  on  thul 
day,  diverged  from  near  the  point  seen  in  Ihe  foreground  on  the  right,  and  marched  down  the  »1ope  by  the 
sheep,  across  the  flat.  The  brigade  of  Learned  passed  on  where  are  seen  the  dark  trees  on  the  left.  Mor- 
gan kept  further  to  Ihe  extreme  left,  and  Poor  made  a  direct  line  across  Ihe  level  ground  and  up  the  hill 
in  tho  direction  marked  by  the  four  slender  trees  by  the  fence  in  (he  center  of  the  picture.  The  rjngo  rii 
mountains  in  the  extreme  diitance  borders  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  George.  The  highest  peak  in  xhv 
center  is  Buck  Mountain,  and  that  upon  the  extreme  left  is  French  Mountain,  at  the  fool  of  which  are  ilia 
remaini  of  Forts  George  and  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake  George. 
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in  determined  silence,  and  heard  distinctly  the  voices  of  the  officers  upon  the  opposite  hill 
as  they  gave  their  orders  along  the  lines. 

Again  the  enemy  made  the  first  hostile  movement,  and  from  a  powerful  battery  opened 
a  terrible  fire,  but  without  eilect.  To  this  the  Americans  made  no  reply.  Burgoyne  then 
ordered  the  woods  to  be  cleared  by  the  bayonet,  and  soon,  across  the  open  field,  column  after 
column  of  infantry  steadily  advanced  toward  the  patriot  lines.  The  Americans  kept  close 
within  their  intrenchments  untQ  the  enemy  fired  a  volley  and  pressed  onward  to  the  charge, 
when  they  sprang  upon  their  assailants  with  a  force  that  drove  them  far  back  across  the 
clearing.  Like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide,  the  contending  armies  alternately  ad- 
vanced and  retreated,  and  for  more  than  three  hours  the  conflict  was  severe  and  the  result 
doubtful.  And  it  was  not  until  the  sun  went  down  and  darkness  came  upon  them,  that  the 
warriors  ceased  their  horrid  strife.  Even  amid  the  gloom  of  evening  there  were  furious  con- 
tentions. Just  at  dusk.  Lieutenant-colonel  Marshall,  with  the  tenth  Massachusetts  regi- 
ment, encountered  some  British  grenadiers  and  infantry  on  a  rise  of  ground  a  little  west 
of  Freeman's  cottage,  and  a  brisk  but  short  action  ensued.*  The  commander  of  the  enemy 
was  killed,  and  the  troops  fled  in  confusion.  Lieutenant-colonel  Brooks,  of  the  eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  remained  upon  the  field  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  evening  he  had  a  skirmish  on  the  extreme  lefl  with  some  of  Breyman's  riflemen,  whom 
he  knew  as  such  only  by  the  brass  match-cases  upon  their  breasts.  He  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  field  of  action.  The  conflict  at  length  ended.  The  Americans  retired  within  their 
lines,  and  the  British  rested  on  their  arms  all  night  upon  the  field  of  battle.* 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  was,  officers  included,  sixty-four  killed,  two  hundred  and  seven- 
leen  wounded,  and  thirty -eight  missing ;  in  all,  three  hundred  and  nineteen.'  The  British 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  "  rather  more  than  less  than  five  hundred."^  Both 
[larties  claimed  the  honor  of  victory.  The  British,  it  is  true,  remained  masters,  or,  at  least, 
[K>ssessors,  of  the  field,  but  this  was  not  their  ultimate  object.  It  was  to  advance,  and  that 
ihey  failed  to  do ;  while  the  Americans  were  intent  only  upon  maintaining  their  ground, 
and  this  they  accomplished.  The  advantage,  therefore,  was  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
republicans. 

Very  few  battles  have  been  marked  by  more  determined  bravery  and  patient  endurance 
jn  both  sides  than  this.  Phillips  and  Ricdesel,  who  had  served  in  the  wars  in  Flanders 
md  other  parts  of  Europe,  said  they  never  knew  so  long  and  hot  a  fire ;  and  Burgoyne,  in 
his  defense  before  Parliament,  remarked,  "  few  actions  have  been  characterized  by  more  ob- 
stinacy in  attack  or  defense."  The  number  of  Americans  engaged  in  the  action  was  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred,  and  of  the  British  about  three  thousand.  The  whole  British 
army  in  camp  and  on  the  field  numbered  about  ^\q  thousand,  and  that  of  the  American 
about  seven  thousand. 

Although  the  aggregate  number  of  killed  on  both  sides  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  the  slaughter  and  maiming  were  dreadfnl  in  particular  instances.  Major  Jones,  of 
the  British  army,  commanded  a  battery,  and  fell,  while  at  his  post,  during  the  swaying  to 
and  fro  of  the  armies  across  the  clearing,  toward  evening,  when  several  of  the  cannons  were 
taken  and  retaken  a  number  of  times.  Thirty-six  out  of  forty-eight  of  his  artillery -men  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Lieutenant  Hadden  was  the  only  officer  unhurt,  and  he  had  his  cap 
shot  from  his  head  by  a  musket-ball  while  spiking  the  cannon.     The  sixty -second  regiment^ 

*  At  tho  urgent  solicitation  of  Arnold,  Gates  sent  out  this  feeble  re-enforcement,  which  was  all  that  was 
detached  from  the  right  wing  during  the  action.  Had  fresh  troops  been  supplied  to  support  the  left  wing, 
no  doubt  the  Americans  would  have  gained  a  decided  victory. 

s  See  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Botta,  Marshall,  Sparks,  Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  Stedmau, 
Burgoyne's  State  of  the  Expedition,  Thatcher,  Neilson,  &c. 

'  Report  to  the  Board  of  War. 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Kingston,  the  adjutant  general,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament. 

^  The  particular  troops  engaged  in  this  action  were,  of  the  British,  the  ninth,  twenty-first,  sixty-secoiu;, 
and  twentieth  of  Hamilton's  brigade  \  the  twenty-fourth,  belonging  to  Fraser's  brigade ;  Breyman'S  riflo- 
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of  Hamilton's  brigade,  which  consisted  of  six  hundred  when  it  lefl  Canada,  was  so  cut  in 
pieces,  that  only  sixty  men  and  five  officers  were  left  capable  of  duty.  The  commander, 
Colonel  Anstruther,  and  Major  Harnage,  were  both  wounded. 

The  Baroness  lliedesel,  wife  of  General  Riedesel,  who  accompanied  her  husband  through 
this  whole  campaign,  wrote  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  various  events  connected  there- 
with. In  relation  to  the  battle  of  the  1 9th  of  September,  she  says,  *•  An  affair  happened, 
which,  though  it  turned  out  to  our  advantage,  yet  obliged  us  to  halt  at  a  place  called  Free- 
man's farm.  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  affair,  and,  as  my  husband  was  engaged 
in  it,  I  was  full  of  anxiety,  and  trembled  at  every  shot  I  heard.  I  saw  a  great  number  of 
the  wounded,  and,  what  added  to  the  distress  of  the  scene,  three  of  them  were  brought  into 
the  house  in  which  I  took  shelter.  One  was  a  Major  Harnage,  of  the  sixty-second  regi- 
ment, the  husband  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance ;  another  was  a  lieutenant,  married  to  a 
lady  with  whom  I  had  the  honor  to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  ;  and  the  third  was  an  officer 
by  the  name  of  Young.** 

More  than  one  half  of  an  American  detachment  under  Major  HuU,^  consisting  of  two 
hundred  men,  was  kille<l  or  wounded.  Some  of  the  Americans  ascended  high  trees,  and 
from  their  concealed  perches  picked  off  the  British  officers  in  detail.  Several  were  killed 
by  the  bullets  of  these  sure  marksmen.  Burgoyne  himself  came  very  near  being  made  a 
victim  to  this  mode  of  warfare.  A  bullet,  intended  for  him,  shattered  tho  arm  of  Captain 
Green,  aid-dc-camp  to  General  Phillips,  who  at  that  moment  was  handing  a  letter  to  Bur- 
goyne. The  captain  fell  from  his  horse.  In  the  confusion  of  the  smoke  and  noise,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  Burgoyne,  and  such  was  the  belief,  for  some  hours,  in  the  American  camp. 
Among  the  Americans  who  were  killed  in  the  battle  were  Colonels  Adams  and  Colburn, 
valuable  officers.  But  it  is  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  to  ponder  upon  the  painful  details 
of  a  battle,  and  we  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  subsequent  events. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment,  however,  and  render  justice  to  as  brave  a  soldier  as  ever  drew 
blade  for  freedom.  Although  in  after  years  he  was  recreant  to  the  high  and  sacred  responsi- 
bilities that  rested  upon  him,  and  committed  an  act  deserving  the  execrations  of  all  good  men, 
strict  justice  demands  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  his  brave  deeds.     I  mean  Benedict  Arnold 

The  testimony  of  historians  is  in  conflict  respecting  the  part  which  Arnold  performed  in 
the  battle  just  noticed ;  and  prejudice  and  evident  falsehood  have  denied  him  the  honor  of 
being  personally  engaged  in  it.  Gordon  says,  "  Arnold's  division  was  out  in  the  action,  but 
he  himself  did  not  head  them  ;  he  remained  in  the  camp  the  whole  time.**  General  Wil- 
kinson, the  adjutant  general  of  Gates  at  that  time,  says  in  his  Mcnwim  that  '<  no  general 
officer  was  on  the  field  of  battle  during  the  day,**  and  intimates  that  he  himself  chiefly  con 
ducted  affairs.  He  further  says,  that  when,  toward  evening.  Gates  and  Arnold  were  to- 
gether in  front  of  the  camp.  Major  Lewis*  came  in  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  announced 
tiiat  its  progress  was  undecisive.  Arnold  immediately  exclaimed,  *'  I  will  soon  put  an  end 
to  it,"  and  set  off  in  a  full  gallop  from  the  camp.  Gates  dispatched  an  officer  after  him, 
and  ordered  him  back.  Botta,  who  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  foreign  officers  who 
served  in  this  war,  and  whose  sources  of  correct  information  were  very  ample,  observe??, 

men ;  a  corps  of  grenadieni ;  a  part  of  the  artillery,  and  a  motley  Kwarm  of  Indians  and  loyalists.  Tho 
American  tfoops  in  action  were  those  under  Morgan  and  Dearborn ;  the  first,  second,  and  third  \cw  Hamp- 
shire re<riments;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  Massachusetts  regiments ;  the  second  and  third  of  New  York, 
and  a  Connecticut  regiment  of  militia. 

^  He  was  a  major  general  in  our  war  with  Great  Britain  in  181 2.  He  surrendered  his  whole  army,  with 
all  the  forts  and  garrisons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit,  to  General  Brock  on  the  16th  of  August  of  that  year. 
His  wife,  Sarah  Hull,  to  whom  he  had  been  married  but  a  few  weeks  when  the  battle  of  Stillwater  occurred, 
determined  to  share  the  fortunes  and  perils  of  her  husband,  was  in  the  camp,  and  was  active  among  those  Amer- 
ican women  who  extended  comfort  and  kind  attentions  to  the  ladies  of  tho  British  army  after  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne.  Because  of  his  surrender  at  Detroit,  General  Hull  wai  tried  for  cowardice,  treason,  &c.,  aisd 
condemned  to  be  shot ;  but,  in  consideration  of  his  Revolutionary  services  and  his  age,  he  was  pardoneu 
He  lived  to  see  his  character  vindicated,  and  died  in  1825.     His  wife  died  the  following  year. 

*  Morgan  Lewis,  aiYerward  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
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'<  Arnold  exhibited  upon  this  occasion  all  the  impetaosity  of  his  courage  ;  he  encouraged  hij 
men  by  voice  and  example."  Stedman,  a  British  officer  who  served  under  Comwallis  here, 
says,  in  his  "  History  of  the  American  War,"  "  The  enemy  were  led  to  the  battle  by  Gren- 
eral  Arnold,  who  distinguished  himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner."  Allen,  in  his  Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,  says,  "  In  the  battle  near  Stillwater,  September  the  1 9th,  he  conducted 
nimsclf  Mrith  his  usual  intrepidity,  being  engaged  incessantly  for  four  hours."  M^Farlane, 
in  the  Pictorial  History  of  England,  says,  <*  Gates's  detachment,  being  re-enforced  and  led 
on  by  Arnold,  fell  upon  Burgoyne  and  the  right  wing."  Again  :  "  Arnold  behaved  with 
extraordinary  gallantry,  but  ho  could  make  an  impression  nowhere."  Again :  "  "Every 
time  that  Arnold  was  beaten  back.  Gates  sent  him  more  men  from  the  star  redoubt."  The 
well-founded  traditions  of  the  vicinity  support  the  position  that  Arnold  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  conflict,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  locality  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  doubt  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Wilkinson's  statement. 

Finally,  Colonel  Varick,  writing  from  camp  to  General  Schuyler,  three  days  after  the 
action,  said,  '*  He  [Gates]  seems  to  be  piqued  that  Arnold's  division  had  the  honor  of  beat- 
ing the  enemy  on  the  1 9th.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  Arnold  has  all  the  credit  of  the 
action.  And  this  I  further  know,  that  Gates  asked  where  the  troops  were  going  when 
Scammel's  battalion  marched  out,  and,  upon  being  told,  he  declared  no  more  troops  should 
go ;  ho  would  not  suiler  the  camp  to  be  exposed.  Had  Gates  complied  with  Arnold's  re- 
peated desires,  he  would  have  obtained  a  general  and  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  evident  to  me  he  never  intended  to  fight  Burgoyne,  till  Arnold  urged,  begged,  and 
entreated  him  to  do  it."  In  another  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Schuyler,  about  a  montli 
afterward,  from  Albany,  Colonel  Varick  observed,  *'  During  Burgoyne's  stay  here,  he  gave 
Arnold  great  credit  for  his  bravery  and  military  abilities,  especially  m  the  action  of  the 
19th,  whenever  he  spoke  of  him,  and  once  in  the  presence  of  Gates." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  statements  of  General  Wilkinson,  he  being  adjutant 
general  at  that  time,  and  presumed  to  be  cognizant  of  all  the  events  of  the  battle,  ought  to 
be  received  as  semi-official  ;  but  in  this  case  they  must  be  taken  with  great  allowance. 
Ga,tes  was  evidently  jealous  of  Arnold's  well-earned  reputation  and  growing  popularity  with 
the  army ;  and  Wilkinson,  who  was  his  favorite,  and  seemed  ever  ready  to  pander  to  his 
commander's  vanity,  caused,  by  his  officious  interference  at  that  very  time,  a  serious  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  generals,  which  resulted  in  an  open  rupture.  In  the  first 
place,  he  caused  a  part  of  Arnold's  division  to  be  withdrawn  without  his  knowledge,  and 
he  was  put  in  the  ridiculous  light  of  presuming  to  give  orders  which  were  contravened  by 
the  general  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Wilkinson  also  insisted  on  the  return  of  a 
part  of  Arnold's  division  (Morgan's  corps)  being  made  directly  to  him,  and  Gates  sustained 
the  unjust  demand  in  general  orders.  And  then,  to  crown  his  injustice  toward  a  brave  of- 
ficer. Gates,  in  his  communication  to  Congress  respecting  the  battle,  said  nothing  of  Arnold 
or  his  division,  but  merely  observed  that  "  the  action  was  fought  by  detachments  from  the 
army."  This  was  ungenerous,  not  only  to  Arnold,  but  to  the  troops  under  his  command, 
and  he  justly  complained  of  the  neglect  when  it  became  known.  Harsh  words  passed  be- 
tween the  two  officers,  and  Gates  even  told  Arnold  that  he  thought  him  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  army,  that  when  Lincoln  arrived  he  should  take  away  his  conunand,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  a  pass  to  leave  the  camp  as  soon  as  he  pleased.^ 

Under  the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  Arnold  demanded  a  pass  for  himself  and  suite  to 
join  General  Washington.  The  pass  .was  granted,  but  in  his  cooler  moments  he  saw  how 
injurious  it  might  be  to  the  cause,  and  how  hazardous  to  his  reputation,  if  he  should  volun- 
tarily leave  the  army  when  another  battle  was  hourly  expected.  He  remained,  but  with- 
out any  employment  in  the  camp,  for  Gates  put  his  threat  into  execution,  took  command  of 
Arnold's  division  himself,  and,  on  the  arrival  of  General  Lincoln,  on  the  29th,  placed  him 
over  the  right  wing. 

*  Sparka^s  Life  of  Arnold. 
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The  morning  of  the  20tb  of  September  was  cloudy,  dull,  and  cheerlesii,  and  with  the 
O-looiny  aspect  of  nature  the  spirits  of  the  British  array  sympathized.  Th't  combataata  bad 
Elumbered  upon  the  lield  during-  the  nigbt,  and  at  dawn,  seeing  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Americana  to  renew  the  conflict,  they  retired  to  their  camp  on  the  river  hills,  and 
upon  tbe  flat*  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  now  Wilbur's  Basin. 


Burgoyue  was  Burpriaed  and  morlitied  at  the  bold  and  successful  resistance  of  the  Amer- 
icans, and  saw  clearly  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  carry  the  works  by  storm,  or 
iu  any  other  way  to  push  forward  toward  Albany.  He  resolved  to  strengthen  his  position, 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  Howe  and  Clinton  at  New  York,  and  effect  by  their  co-op- 
eration what  his  own  unaided  troops  could  not  accomplish.  Had  he  been  aware  of  the 
true  condition  of  the  Americans  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  he  might  easily  have  wod 
u  victory,  for  the  Eoldiers  composing  the  led  wing,  which  sustained  the  convict,  had  only  a 
single  round  of  cartridges  left.  Nor  was  the  magazine  in  a  condition  to  supply  them,  for 
such  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  ammunition  at  that  time,  that  the  army  had  a  very 
meager  quantity  when  the  conflict  began  the  day  previous,  and  now  there  were  not  in  the 
[Uagazine  forty  rounds  to  each  man  in  the  service.  At  no  time  was  there  more  than  three 
ilays'  provisions  in  the  camp,  and  on  the  day  of  action  there  was  no  flour.  A  supply  ar- 
rived on  the  20th,  and  the  disheartening  contingency  of  short  allowance  to  the  weary  sol- 
■lierB  was  thus  prevented.  General  Gates  alone  was  privy  to  this  deplorable  deficiency,  and 
It  was  not  until  after  a  supply  of  powder  and  window-leads  for  bullets  was  received  from 
Albany  that  he  made  the  fact  known,  and  thus  gave  a  plausible  reason  for  not  complying 
with  Arnold's  urgent  request  to  commence  the  battle  early  again  the  next  morning. 

Both  parties  now  wrought  diligently  in  alrengtbening  their  respective  positions.  The 
Americans  extended  and  completed  their  lino  of  breast-works  from  the  northeastern  angle 
I1H  the  river  hills,'  westward  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile,  to  the  heights,  a  few  rods  north 

'  See  the  imall  mnp  on  page  46. 
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of  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Neilson.  From  this  point  they  were  extended  south  and  southwest 
to  a  large  ravine,  now  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Saratoga  Springs.  At  the 
northwest  angle,  near  Mr.  Neilson's,  stood  the  log  harn  before  alluded  to.  This  was 
strengthened  by  a  double  tier  of  logs  on  three  sides.  Strong  batteries,  in  circular  form,  ex- 
tended about  one  hundred  and  fifly  feet  south.  The  whole  was  encircled  by  a  deep  trench 
and  a  row  of  strong  palisades.  The  area  within  was  about  half  an  acre.  When  completed, 
it  formed  quite  a  strong  bulwark,  and  was  named  Fort  Neilson. 

About  fifty  rods  south  of  the  fort  was  a  strong  battery  ;  and  in  the  rear,  near  the  center 
of  the  encampment,  stood  the  magazine,  made  bomb-proof  The  front  of  the  camp  was 
covered  by  a  deep  ravine  skirted  by  a  dense  forest,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  lines, 
from  the  river  hills  westward.  For  some  distance  west  of  the  fort,  large  trees  were  felled, 
and  presented  a  strong  abatis  toward  the  enemy.* 

Burgoyne  was  equally  busy  in  strengthening  his  position.  His  camp  was  pitched  within 
cannon-shot  of  the  American  lines.  Across  the  plain  to  the  river  hills  a  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  with  batteries,  was  thrown  up,  crossing  the  north  ravine  not  far  from  its  junction 
with  the  Middle  Ravine  or  Mill  Creek.  The  intrenchments  extended  northward  on  the 
west  side. of  Freeman's  farm.  The  Hessian  camp  was  pitched  upon  an  eminence  about 
half  a  mile  northwest  of  Freeman's  farm,  where  a  strong  redoubt  was  reared,  and  a  line  of 
intrenchments  of  a  horse-shoe  form  was  thrown  up.  Intrenchments  were  also  made  along 
the  hills  fronting  the  river ;  and  four  redoubts,  upon  four  hills  or  huge  knolls,  were  erected, 
two  above  and  two  below  Wilbur's  Basin.  A  short  line  of  intrenchments,  with  a  batterv. 
extended  across  the  flats  to  the  river,  and  covered  their  magazine  and  hospital  in  the  rear. 
These  composed  the  principal  defenses  of  the  enemy.  In  many  places  these  works  may 
sfill  be  traced,  especially  by  mounds  and  shallow  ditches  in  the  woods. 

As  soon  as  the  works  were  completed.  General  Gates  moved  his  quarters  from  Bemis's? 
house  to  the  one  delineated  in  the  second  picture  from  the  top,  among  the  group  of  localities 
on  page  46.  The  house  belonged  to  Captain  Ephraim  Wood  worth.  A  barn,  which 
stood  about  fifteen  rods  east  of  the  house,  was  used  for  a  hospital. 

September,  General  Lincoln,  with  two  thousand  New  England  troops,  joined  the  main  army 
^'*^'  on  the  29th.  Gates  at  once  gave  up  the  right  wing  to  him,  and  assumed  the 
command  of  the  left,  which  was  composed  of  two  brigades  under  Generals  Poor  and  Learned, 
Colonel  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  and  a  part  of  the  fresh  New  England  militia.  Morgan  occu- 
pied the  heights  immediately  south  of  the  fort ;  Leamed's  brigade  the  plain  on  the  east,  and 
General  Poor's  brigade  the  heights  south  of  Morgan,  between  him  and  Gates's  headquar- 
ters.* In  fact,  the  position  of  the  American  army  was  about  the  same  as  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  the  19th.  Burgoyne  disposed  his  troops  to  the  best  advantage.  The  Hes- 
sians," under  Colonel  Breyman,  occupied  a  height  on  the  extreme  right,  and  formed  a  flank 
defense  rather  than  a  wing  of  the  main  anny.  The  light  infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras. 
with  the  choicest  portion  of  Fraser's  corps,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  grenadiers  and  Ham- 
ilton's brigade,  occupied  the  vicinity  of  Freeman's  farm  ;  the  remainder  of  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  artillery  under  Phillips  and  Reidcsel,  occupied  the  plain  and  the  high  ground 
north  of  Wilbur's  Basin  ;  and  the  Hessians  of  Hanau,  the  forty-seventh  regiment,  and  some 
loyalists,  were  situated  upon  the  flats  near  the  river,  for  the  protection  of  the  bateaux,  hos- 
pital, and  magazine.  Thus  in  parallel  lines  to  each  other,  and  within  cannon-shot,  the  two 
armies  lay  in  menacing  attitude  from  the  20th  of  September  until  the  7th  of  October.  Each 
exercised  the  utmost  vigilance,  expecting  the  other  to  fall  upon  them  in  full  power,  or  en- 
tangle them  by  strategy.  There  were  constant  skirmishes  between  small  detachments,  some- 
times foraging  parties,  and  at  others  a  few  pickets  ;  and  not  a  night  passed  without  the  per* 


^  Abatiit  is  a  French  word  signifying  trees  cut  down.     It  is  a  phrase  used  in  fortifications ;  and  an  abat' 
If  which  is  composed  of  trees  felled,  so  as  to  present  their  branches  to  the  enemy,  is  frequently  found  in 
woody  country  one  of  the  most  avail  ble  and  ellicient  kinds  of  defense. 

'  Neilson,  p.  15,  35 
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ibrmancc  of  some  daring  exploit,  either  for  the  sake  of  adventure,  or  to  annoy  each  other. 
The  Americans  were  constantly  gaining  strength,  and  their  superiority  of  numhers  enabled 
them  to  form  expeditions  to  harass  the  British,  without  weakening  their  lines  by  fatigue  or 
endangering  the  safety  of  the  camp. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  the  late  battle,  and  the  rapid  increment  of  the  army, 
almost  ainiihilated  loyalty  in  the  neighborhood,  and  made  every  republican,  whether  soldier 
ur  citizen,  bold  and  adventurous.  At  one  time  about  twenty  young  Americans,  farmers  re- 
siding in  the  vicinity,  not  belonging  to  the  camp,  and  intent  on  having  a  frolic,  resolved  to 
capture  an  advance  picket-guard  of  the  enemy,  stationed  on  the  north  bank  of  the  middle 
ravine.  They  selected  their  ofRcers,  and  each  being  armed  with  a  fowling-piece  and  plenty 
of  powder  and  shot,  they  marched  silently  through  the  woods  in  the  evening,  until  they  got 
within  a  iew  yards  of  the  picket.  The  captain  of  the  party  then  gave  a  tremendous  blast 
upon  an  old  horse-trumpet  which  he  carried,  and,  with  yells  and  the  noise  of  a  whole  regi- 
ment, they  rushed  through  the  bushes  upon  the  frightened  enemy.  No  time  was  given  for 
the  sentiiiers  hail,  for,  simuftaneously  with  their  furious  onset,  the  captain  of  the  frolickers 
cried  out  lustily,  **  Ground  your  arms,  or  you  are  all  dead  men  !''  Supposing  half  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  upon  them,  the  astonished  pickets  obeyed,  and  thirty  British  soldiers  were 
taken  by  tlie  jolly  young  farmers  into  the  republican  camp  with  all  the  parade  of  regular 
prisoners  of  war.  This  was  one  of  many  similar  instances,  and  thus  the  British  camp  was 
kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.* 

Burgoyne  saw,  with  deep  anxiety,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  American  forces,  while  his 
o^^  were  daily  diminishing  by  desertion.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  warriors, 
from  the  tribes  of  the  Oneidas,  Tuscaroras,  Onundagas,  and  Mohawks,  accepted  the  war- 
belt,  partook  of  the  feast,  and  joined  the  republican  army  within  three  days  after  the  "battlo 
of  the  19th.  The  Indians  with  Burgoyne  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  that  bat- 
tle, and  so  disap|)ointed  in  their  hopes  of  blood  and  plunder,  that  they  deserted  him  in  large 
numbers  in  that  hour  of  his  greatest  peril.  It  was  their  hunting  season,  too,  and  this  was 
another  strong  inducement  to  return  to  their  wives  and  children,  to  keep  starvation  from 
their  wigwams.      The  Canadians  and  loyahsts  were  not  much  more  faithful.' 

Burgoyne  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  transmit  intelligence  of  his  situation  to  Howe, 
and  to  implore  his  assistance  either  by  co-operation  or  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  But  the 
American  pickets,  vigilant  and  wary,  were  planted  in  all  directions ;  and  it  was  by  the 
merest  chance  that  the  British  commander  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  at 
New  York,'  written  in  cipher  on  the  10th,  informing  him  that  he  should  make  a  diversion 
in  his  favor  by  attacking  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  on  the 
20th.  This  information  raised  the  hopes  of  Burgoyne,  for  he  supposed  that  the  attack  at 
those  points  would  draw  off  large  detachments  from  Gates  for  their  defense,  and  render  the 
belligerent  forces  at  Stillwater  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  He  immediately  dispatched  two 
officers  in  disguise,  and  several  other  persons  in  different  directions,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
with  a  letter,  urging  him  to  make  the  diversion  without  fail,  and  saying  that  he  had  pro- 
visions enough  to  hold  out  until  the  1 2th  of  October. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  Burgoyne  heard  nothing  further  from  Clinton.  His  provisions  began 
to  fail,  and  on  the  1st  of  October  he  was  obliged  to  put  his  troops  on  short  allowance.  Not 
a  man  or  a  biscuit  was  allowed  to  reach  him  from  any  quarter.  The  militia  were  flocking 
into  Gates's  camp  from  all  directions,  and  perils  of  every  kind  were  weaving  their  web 
around  the  proud  Briton.     At  last  he  was  reduced  to  the   alternative  to  fight  or  fly. 

^  *^  1  do  not  believe  either  officer  or  soldier  ever  slept  during  that  interval  without  his  clothes,  or  tbnt 
any  general  officer  or  commander  of  a  regiment  pa.«iscd  a  single  night  without  being  upon  his  legs  occn- 
■ionuUy  at  ditVorent  hours,  and  constantly  an  hour  before  daylight." — Burgoyne^t  "Review  of  the  Evi' 
dtnce^'^  p.  166. 

*  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington. 

'  General  Howe  hod  lef\  Clinton  in  command  at  New  York,  and  was  then  engaged  against  Washington 
on  the  Delaware,  fur  the  purpose  of  making  a  conquest  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  latter  was  both  impracticable  and  inglorious,  and  at  a  council  of  officers  it  was  re- 
solved to  fight. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  October,  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  iilleen  hundred  regular 
troops,  with  two  twelve  pounders,  two  howitzers,  and  six  six  pounders,  moved  toward  the 
American  left,  to  the  northern  part  of  a  low  ridge  of  land  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
northwest  from  the  American  camp,  where  they  formed  a  line  4n  double  ranks.  He  was 
seconded  by  Phillips,  Riedesel,  and  Eraser.  The  guard  of  the  camp  upon  the  high  grounds 
was  committed  to  Brigadiers  Hamilton  and  Specht,  and  that  of  the  redoubts  and  plain  near 
the  river  to  Brigadier-general  Gall.  This  movement  was  for  a  two-fold  purpose,  to  cover 
a  foraging  party  sent  out  to  supply  the  pressing  wants  of  the  camp,  and,  if  the  prospect  was 
favorable,  to  turn  the  left  of  the  American  army,  and  fall  upon  its  flank  and  rear.  Smalj 
parties  of  loyalists  and  Indians  were  sent  around  through  by-paths,  to  hang  upon  the  Amer- 
ican rear  and  keep  them  in  check. 

Before  this  movement  was  known  to  General  Gates,  he  had  ordered  out  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Brooks,  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy  and  fall  upon 
his  outposts.  While  Brooks  was  at  headquarters,  receiving  his  instructions,  a  sergeant  ar- 
rived with  intelligence  of  the  movement^  of  the  British  army.  The  order  to  Colonel  Brooks 
was  revoked,  the  officers  in  camp  were  summoned  to  their  posts,  and  an  aid  was  sent  out 
by  the  commander-in-chief  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  and  probable  intentions  of  the  en 
emy.  He  proceeded  to  a  rise  of  ground  covered  with  woods,  half  a  mile  from  Fort  Neilsoii 
(near  the  house  of  Asa  Chatfield),  where  he  discovered  the  British  in  a  wheat  field  cutting 
straw,  and  several  officers  on  the  top  of  a  cabin  (Joseph  Hunger's)  with  a  spy-glass,  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  American  left.  The  aid  returned,  and  had  just 
reached  headquarters  with  his  intelligence,  when  a  party  of  Canadians,  Indians,  and  loyal- 
ists, who  had  been  sent  forward  to  scour  the  woods,  attacked  the  American  pickets  near  the 
middle  ravine.  They  were  soon  joined  by  a  detachment  of  grenadiers,  drove  the  Americans 
before  them,  and  pressed  forward  until  within  musket-shot  of  the  republican  lines.  For 
half  an  hour  a  hot  engagement  ensued  at  the  breast-work,  a  little  south  of  the  fort.  Mor- 
gan, with  his  riflemen,  supported  by  a  corps  of  infantry,  at  length  charged  the  assailants 
with  such  deadly  effect,  that  they  retreated  in  confusion  to  the  British  line,  which  was 
forming  upon  a  newly-cleared  field,  preparatory  to  marching  into  action. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  about  the  same  hour  at  which  the  two  armies  summoned  their 
strength  for  combat  on  the  1 9th  of  September.  The  grenadiers,  under  Major  Ackland,  and 
the  artillery,  under  Major  Williams,  were  stationed  on  the  lefl,  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  borders  of  a  wood,  and  covered  in  front  by  Mill  Creek  or  Middle  Bavine.  The  light 
infantry,  under  Earl  Balcarras,  were  placed  on  the  extreme  right,  and  the  center  was  com- 
posed of  British  and  German  troops,  under  Generals  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  Near  the  cabin 
of  Mr.  Munger,  and  in  advance  of  the  right  wing,  General  Fraser  had  command  of  a  de- 
tachment of  five  hundred  picked  men,  destined  to  fall  upon  the  American  flank  as  soon  as 
the  action  in  front  should  commence. 

This  design  was  at  once  perceived,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Morgan,  Gates  dispatched 
that  sagacious  oflicer,  with  his  rifle  corps  and  other  troops  amounting  to  flfleen  hundred  men, 
in  a  circuitous  route  to  some  high  ground  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy,  thence  to  fall 
upon  the  flanking  party  under  Fraser  at  the  same  moment  when  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  the  British  lefl.  For  the  latter  service  the  brigade  of  General  Poor,  composed  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire  troops,  and  a  part  of  Learned's  brigade,  were  detached. 

About  half  past  two  the  conflict  began.  The  troops  of  Poor  and  Learned  marched 
steadily  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  British  grenadiers,  and  part  of 
the  artillery  under  Ackland  and  Williams,  were  stationed,  and,  true  to  their  orders  not  to 
fire  until  afler  the  first  discharge  of  the  enemy,  pressed  on  in  awful  silence  toward  the  bat- 
talions and  batteries  above  them.  Suddenly  a  terrible  discharge  of  musket-balls  and  grape- 
shot  made  great  havoc  among  the  branches  of  the  trees  over  their  heads,  but  scarcely  a  shot 
*ook  eflect  among  the  men.     This  was  the  signal  to  break  the  silence  of  our  troops,  and, 
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with  a  loud  shout,  they  sprang  forward,  delivered  their  fire  in  rapid  volleys,  and  opened 
right  and  lefl  to  avail  themselves  of  the  covering  of  the  trees  on  the  margin  of  the  ridge  on 
which  the  artillery  was  posted; 

The  contest  now  hecame  fierce  and  destructive.  The  Americans  rushed  up  to  the  very 
mouths  of  the  cannon,  and  amid  the  carriages  of  the  heavy  field-pieces  they  struggled  for 
victory.  Valor  of  the  highest  order  on  both  sid^  marked  the  conflict,  and  for  a  time  the 
.«cale  seemed  equipoised.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannon  was  taken  and  retaken,  but  at  last 
it  remained  in  possession  of  the  repubUcans  as  the  British  fell  back.  Colonel  Cilley,  who, 
during  the  whole  contest,  had  fought  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  leaped  upon  the  captured 
piece,  waved  his  sword  high  in  air,  dedicated  the  brazen  engine  of  death  to  "  the  American 
cause,"  wheeled  its  muzzle  toward  the  enemy,  and  with  their  own  ammunition  opened  its 
thunder  upon  them.  It  was  all  the  work  of  a  moment  of  exultation  when  the  enemy  fell 
back  from  their  vantage  ground.  The  effect  was  electrical,  and  seemed  to  give  the  repub- 
licans stronger  sinews  and  fiercer  courage.  The  contest  was  long  and  obstinate,  for  the* 
enemy  were  brave  and  skillful.  Major  Ackland,  who  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  was  at 
last  severely  wounded,  and  Msyor  Williams  was  taken  prisoner.  Suddenly  deprived  of 
their  superior  officers,  the  grenadiers  and  artillerynnen  fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  field 
in  possession  of  the  Americans. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  the  attack  on  the  British  left,  Morgan  with  his  corps  rushc<l 
down  the  hills  that  skirted  the  flanking  party  of  Fraser  in  advance  of  the  enemy's  right, 
and  opened  upon  them  such  a  destructive  storm  of  well-aimed  bullets,  that  they  were  driven 
hastily  back  to  their  lines.  Then,  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  Morgan  wheeled  and  fell 
upon  the  British  right  flank  with  such  appalling  force  and  impetuosity,  that  their  ranks 
were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion.  The  mode  and  power  of  attack  were  both  unexpected 
to  the  enemy,  and  they  were  greatly  alarmed.  While  thus  in  confusion.  Major  Dearborn, 
with  some  fresh  troops,  came  up  and  attacked  them  in  front.  Thus  assailed,  they  broke 
and  fled  in  terror,  but  were  rallied  by  Earl  Balcarras,  and  again  led  into  action.  The 
shock  on  right  and  lefl  shook  the  British  center,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  Germans 
and  Hessians,  yet  it  stood  firm. 

General  Arnold  had  watched  with  eager  eye  and  excited  spirit  the  course  of  the  battle 
thus  far.  Deprived  of  all  command,  he  had  no  authority  even  to  Jighty  much  less  to  order 
Smarting  under  the  indignity  heaped  upon  him  by  his  commander ;  thirsting  for  that  glory 
which  beckoned  him  to  the  field  ;  burning  with  a  patriotic  desire  to  serve  his  country,  now 
bleeding  at  every  pore ;  and  stirred  by  the  din  of  battle  around  him,  the  brave  soldier  be- 
came fairly  maddened  by  his  emotions,  and,  leaping  upon  his  large  brown  horse,  he  started 
off  on  a  full  gallop  for  the  field  of  conflict.  Gates  immediately  sent  Major  Armstrong^  after 
him  to  order  him  back.  Arnold  saw  him  approaching,  and,  anticipating  his  errand,  spurred 
his  horse  and  lefl  his  pursuer  far  behind,  while  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three'  regi- 
ments of  Learned*s  brigade,  who  received  their  former  commander  with  loud  huzzas.  He 
immediately  led  them  against  the  British  center,  and,  with  the  desperation  of  a  madman, 
rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  or  rode  along  the  lines  in  rapid  and  erratic  movements, 
brandishing  his  broadsword  above  his  head,  and  delivering  his  orders  every  where  in  person. 
Armstrong  kept  up  the  chase  for  half  an  hour,  but  Arnold's  course  was  so  varied  and  peril- 
ous that  he  gave  it  up. 

The  Hessians  received  the  first  assault  of  Arnold's  troops  upon  the  British  center  with  a 
brave  resistance ;  but  when,  upon  a  second  charge,  he  dashed  furiously  among  them  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismay.  And  now  the  battle  became  general  along 
the  whole  lines.  Arnold  and  Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  the  storm  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  gallant  General  Fraser  was  the  directing  soul  of  the 
British  troops  in  action.     His  skill  and  courage  were  every  where  conspicuous.     Wlien  the 

*  Tbe  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Newbargh  letters,"  written  in  the  spring  of  1783.  See  pages  672  to 
678,  inclusive,  of  this  volume. 
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lines  gave  way,  he  brought  order  out  of  confusion  ;  when  regiments  began  to  waver,  he  in- 
fused courage  into  them  by  voice  and  example.  He  was  mounted  upon  a  splendid  iron- 
gray  gelding ;  and,  dressed  in  the  full  uniform  of  a  field  officer,  he  was  a  conspicuous  object 
for  the  Americans.  It  was  evident  that  the  fate  of  the  battle  rested  upon  him,  and  this 
the  keen  eye  and  sure  judgment  of  Morgan  perceived.^  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  con- 
reived,  and,  calling  a  file  of  his  best  men  around  him,  he  said,  as  he  pointed  toward  the 
British  right,  <<  That  gallant  officer  is  General  Fraser.  I  admire  and  honor  him,  but  it  is 
necessary  he  should  die*;  victory  for  the  enemy  depends  upon  him.  Take  your  stations  in 
that  clump  of  bushes,  and  do  your  duty."  Within  five  minutes  Fraser  fell  mortally  wound- 
ed, and  was  carried  to  the  camp  by  two  grenadiers.  Just  previous  to  being  hit  by  the  fatal 
bullet,  the  crupper  of  his  horse  was  cut  by  a  rifle-ball,  and  immediately  ailerward  another 
passed  through  the  horse's  mane,  a  little  back  of  his  ears.  The  aid  of  Fraser  noticed  this, 
apd  said,  **  It  is  evident  that  you  are  marked  out  for  particular  aim ;  would  it  not  be  pni- 
dent  for  you  to  retire  from  this  place  ?"  Fraser  replied,  **  My  duty  forbids  me  to  fly  from 
danger,"  and  the  next  moment  he  fell.' 

Morgan  has  been  censured  for  this  order,  by  those  who  profess  to  understand  the  rules  of 
war,  as  guilty  of  a  highly  dishonorable  tact ;  and  others,  who  gloat  over  the  horrid  details 
of  the  slaying  of  thousands  of  humble  rank-and-file  men  as  deeds  worthy  of  a  shout  for  glor\ , 
and  drop  no  tear  for  the  slaughtered  ones,  aflect  to  shudder  at  such  a  cold-blooded  murder 
of  an  officer  upon  the  battle-field.  War  is  a  monstrous  wrong  and  cruel  injustice  at  all 
times ;  but  if  it  is  right  to  kill  at  all  upon  the  field  of  battle,  I  can  perceive  no  greater 
wrong  in  slaying  a  general  than  a  private.  True,  he  wears  the  badge  of  distinction,  and 
the  trumpet  of  Renown  speaks  his  name  to  the  world,  but  his  life  is  no  dearer  to  himself, 
and  wife,  and  children,  and  friends,  than  that  of  the  humblest  private  who  obeys  his  com- 
mands. If  Daniel  Morgan  was  guilty  of  no  sin,  no  dishonor,  in  ordering  his  men  to  fall 
upon  and  slay  those  under  the  command  of  Fraser,  he  was  also  guiltless  of  sin  and  dishonor 
in  ordering  the  sacrifice  of  their  chief  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  sacrifice  of  his  life 
saved  that  of  hundreds,  for  the  slaughter  was  stayed. 

As  soon  as  Fraser  fell,  a  panic  spread  along  the  British  line.  It  was  increased  by  the 
appearance,  at  that  moment,  of  three  thousand  New  York  troops,  under  General  Tenbroeck. 
Burgoyne,  who  now  took  command  in  person,  could  not  keep  up  the  sinking  courage  of  his 
men.     The  whole  line  gave  way,  and  fled  precipitately  within  the  intrenchments  of  the 


*  Samuel  Woodruff,  Esq.,  of  Connecticut,  a  volunteer  in  the  army  at  the  time,  visited  Bemis's  Heights 
some  years  since,  and  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  some  of  the  transactions  of  the  day.  He  says  the 
importance  of  the  death  of  Fraser  was  suggested  to  Morgan  by  Arnold. 

*  The  name  of  the  rifleman  who  killed  General  Fraser  was  Timothy  Murphy.  He  took  sure  aim  from 
a  small  tree  in  which  he  was  posted,  and  saw  Fraser  fall  on  the  discharge  of  his  rifle.  Fraser  told  his 
friends  liefore  he  died  that  he  saw  the  man  who  shot  him,  and  that  he  was  in  a  tree.  Murphy  aftcrwani 
accompanied  General  Sullivan  in  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  Central  and  Western  New  York, 
where  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  In  the  fall  of  1778  he  was  stationed  in  Schoharie  county! 
where  he  became  enamored  of  a  young  girl  of  sixteen,  named  Margaret  Feeck.  He  was  twelve  years 
her  senior,  yet  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Her  parents  "denied  the  bans,"  and  attempted  to  break  off  the 
engagement  by  a  forcible  conflncment.  But  "love  laughs  at  locksmiths,"  and,  under  pretense  of  going 
after  a  cow  some  distance  from  home  to  milk  her,  she  stole  away  one  evening  barefooted,  to  meet  her  lover, 
according  to  an  appointment  through  a  trusty  young  friend,  upon  the  bank  of  the  Schoharie  Creek.  Ho 
was  not  there,  and  she  forded  the  stream,  determined  to  go  to  the  fort  where  Murphy  was  stationed.  She 
found  him,  however,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  and,  mounting  his  horse  behind  him,  they  en- 
tered the  fort  amid  the  cheering  of  the  inmates.  The  young  females  there  fitted  her  up  with  comfortable 
attire,  and  the  next  day  they  set  out  for  Schenectady.  There  the  soldier  purchased  for  his  intended  brick? 
silk  for  a  gown,  and  several  dress-makers  soon  completed  it.  They  repaired  to  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  where  they  were  married,  and  then  returned  to  Schoharie.  The  parents  became  reconciled,  and 
they  lived  happily  together  many  years.  Murphy  was  an  uneducated  man,  but  was  possessed  of  a  stronc 
intellect,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  a  certain  class.  He  was  an  early  friend  of  the  Hon.  William 
C.  Bouck,  late  governor  of  New  York,  and  was  among  the  most  active  in  bringing  him  forward  in  public 
life.  He  lost  his  Margaret  in  1807,  and  in  1812  married  Mary  Robertson.  He  died  of  a  cancer  in  his 
throat  in  1818.— See  SimmU  ''History  of  Schoharie  County,'' 
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camp.  The  tumultuous  retreat  was  covered  by  Phillips  and  Reidesel.  The  Americans 
pursued  them  up  to  their  very  intrenchments  in  the  face  of  a  furious  storm  of  grape-shot  and 
musket-balls,  and  assaulted  their  works  vigorously  without  the  aid  of  field  pieces  ox  other 
artillery. 

The  conflict  was  now  terrible  indeed,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flame,  and  smoke,  and  metal 
hail,  Arnold  was  conspicuous.  His  voice,  clear  as  a  trumpet,  animated  the  soldiers,  and, 
as  if  ubiquitous,  he  seemed  to  be  every  where  amid  the  perils  at  the  same  moment.  With 
a  part  of  the  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Glover,  he  assaulted  the  works  occupied  by  the  light 
iaifantry  under  Earl  Balcarras,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  drove  the  enemy  from  a 
strong  abatis^  through  which  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  camp.  He  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  eflbrt,  and,  dashing  forward  toward  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  exposed  to 
the  cross-flre  of  the  contending  armies,  he  met  Lcarncd's  brigade  advancing  to  make  an 
assault  upon  the  British  works  at  an  opening  in  the  abatis,  between  Balcarras*s  light  in- 
fantry and  the  German  right  flank  defense  under  Colonel  Breyman.  Canadians  and  loyal- 
ists defended  this  part  of  the  line,  and  were  flanked  by  a  stockade  redoubt  on  each  side. 

Arnold  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  brigade,  and  moved  rapidly  on  to  the  attack 
He  directed  Colonel  Brooks  to  assault  the  redoubt,  ^while  the  remainder  of  the  brigade  fell 
upon  the  front.  The  contest  was  furious,  and  the  enemy  at  length  gave  way,  leaving  Brey- 
man and  his  Germans  completely  exposed.  At  this  moment  Arnold  galloped  to  the  left, 
and  ordered  the  regiments  of  Wesson  and  Livingston,  and  Morgan's  corps  of  riflemen,  to 
advance  and  make  a  general  assault.  At  the  head  of  Brooks's  regiment,  he  attacked  the 
German  works.  Having  found  the  sally-port,  he  rushed  within  the  enemy's  intrenchments. 
The  Germans,  who  had  seen  him  upon  his  steed  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  for  more  than 
two  hours,  terrified  at  his  approach,  fled  in  dismay,  delivering  a  volley  in  their  retreat,  which 
killed  Arnold's  horse  under  him,  and  wounded  the  general  himself  very  severely,  in  the  same 
leg  which  had  been  badly  lacerated  by  a  musket-ball  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  two  years 
before.  Here,  wounded  and  disabled,  at  the  head  of  conquering  troops  led  on  by  his  valor 
to  the  threshold  of  victory,  Arnold  was  overtaken  by  Major  Armstrong,  who  delivered  to 
him  Gates's  order  to  return  to  camp,  fearing  he  ♦*  might  do  some  rash  thing  !"  He  indeed 
did  a  rash  thing  in  the  eye  of  military  discipline.  He  led  troops  to  victory  without  an  order 
from  his  commander.  His  conduct  was  rash  indeed,  compared  with  the  stately  method  of 
General  Gates,  who  directed  by  orders  from  his  camp  what  his  presence  should  have  sanc- 
tioned. While  Arnold  was  wielding  the  fierce  sickle  of  war  without,  and  reaping  golden 
sheaves  for  Gates's  garner,  the  latter  (according  to  Wilkinson)  was  within  his  camp,  more 
mtent  upon  discussing  the  merits  of  the  Revolution  with  Sir  Francis  Clarke,  Burgoyne's 
aid-de-camp,  who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  was  lying  upon  the  command- 
er's bed  at  his  quarters,  than  upon  winning  a  battle,  all-important  to  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  those  principles  for  which  he  professed  so  warm  an  attachment.  When  one  of  Gates's 
aids  came  up  from  the  field  of  battle  for  orders,  he  found  the  general  very  angry  because 
Sir  Francis  would  not  allow  the  force  of  his  arguments.  He  left  the  room,  and,  calling 
liis  aid  after  him,  asked,  as  they  went  out,  *<  Did  you  ever  hear  so  impudent  a  son  of  a 
b — h  ?"     Poor  Sir  Francis  died  that  night  upon  Gates's  bed. 

*<  It  is  a  curious  fact,"  says  Sparks,  *<  that  an  oflicer  who  really  had  not  command  in  the 
army  was  the  leader  of  one  of  the  most  spirited  and  important  battles  of  the  Revolution. 
His  madness,  or  rashness,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  resulted  most  fortunately  for  him- 
self. The  wound  he  received  at  the  moment  of  rushing  into  the  arms  of  danger  and  of 
death  added  fresh  luster  to  his  military  glory,  and  was  a  new  claim  to  public  favor  and 
applause.  In  the  heat  of  the  action,  he  struck  an  oflicer  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  an 
indignity  and  oflense  which  might  justly  have  been  retaliated  upon  the  spot  in  the  most 
fatal  manner.  The  officer  forbore ;  and  the  next  day,  when  he  demanded  redress,  Arnold 
«ieclar?d  his  entire  ignorance  of  the  act,  and  expressed  his  regret."* 


»  Life  of  Arnoia,  p.  118. 
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It  was  twilig-ht  when  Arnold  was  wounded  and  conveyed  by  Major  Armstrong  and  a 
sergeant  {Samuel  Woodruff)  from  the  field.  The  Germans  who  fled  at  his  approach,  find- 
ing the  aSMiuU  general,  threw  down  their  amui  and  retreated  to  the  interior  of  the  camp. 
leaving  their  commander,  Colonel  Breyman,  mortally  wounded.  The  camp  of  Burgoyne 
ivae  thus  led  expoBcd  at  a  strong  point.  He  endeavored  to  rally  the  panic-stricken  Germans 
in  the  midst  of  the  increasing  darkness,  but  they  could  not  be  again  brought  into  action.'  ■ 
fn  truth,  hoth  armies  were  thoroughly  fatigued,  and  the  Americans  were  as  loth  to  follow 
up  the  advantage  thus  presented  as  were  the  British  to  repair  their  discomfiture.  As  night 
drew  its  curtain  over  the  scene,  the  conflict  ended,  the  clangor  of  battle  was  hushed,  and  all 
was  silent  except  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  an  occasional  word  of  command,  and  the  heav\' 
tread  of  retiring  columns,  seeking  for  a.  place  of  repose. 

About  midnight,  General  Lincoln,  with  his  division,  which  had  remained  in  camp  during 
the  action,  marched  out  to  relieve  those  upon  the  field,  and  to  maintain  the  ground  acquired. 
Perceiving  this,  and  knowing  the  advantage  the  Americans  would  possess  with  fresh  troops 
and  such  an  easy  access  to  his  camp,  Burgoyne  felt  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
peril  at  once  by  changing  his  position.  Before  dawn  he  removed  the  whole  of  his  army, 
camp,  and  artillery  about  a  mile  north  of  his  first  position,  above  Wilbur's  Baun,  whence 
he  contemplated  a  speedy  retreat  toward  Fort  Edward. 

Oet.,ber,         Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  the  Americans  took  possession  of  the  evacuated 
'^^'      British  camp,  and  skirmishes  took  place  between  delaehmentti  from  the  two  armies 
during  the  day,  in  one  of  which  General  Lincoln  was  badly  wounded  In  the  leg.     As  the 
news  that  tlie  British  had  retreated  spread  over  the  surrounding  country,  a  great  nmnber 
of  men,  women,  and  children  came  flocking  into  camp  to  join  in  the  general  joy,  or  to  per- 
form the  more  sorrowful  duty  of  seeking  for  relatives  or  friends  among  the  wounded  and  slain. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Arnold  was  the  only  commissioned  officer  who  received  a  wound.     The  British  army  Buf- 
fe  'ed  severely,  and  their  loss  in  killed,  wouniled,  and  prisoners  was  about  seven  hundred.^    ' 
Among  the  oflicera  killed  were  the  gallant  Fraser,  Sir  Francis  Clarke  [Burgoyne's  aid-de- 
camp,) Colonel  Breyman,  and  Lieutenant  Beynell.     The  latter  two  died  on  the  field ;  Sir 
Francis  Clarke  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Gates's  quarters,  where  he  died  that  night. 
Major  Ackland,  who  was  severely  wonnded,  was  also  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  Major  Will- 
iams, was  carried  into  the  American  camp  ;  and  Fraser,  who  wa^ 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  John  Taylor,  near  Wilbur's 
Basin,  expired  the  next  morning  at  about  eight  o'clock 
Burgoyne  had  several  narrow  escapes.     One  ball  passed  through 
liis  hat  and  another  his  coat. 

The  house  in  which  General  Fraser  died  stood  until  1846,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about  three  miles  above  Bemis't; 
Heights,  near  Ensign's  store,  and  exhibited  the  marks  of  the  con- 
flict there  in  numerous  bullet-holes.     It  was  used  by  Burgoyne 


'  Eviilr^nce  of  Captain  Money  befors 
'  "  The  Brilish  and  Hessian  troops  killed 
oa  the  batde-flclcl.  It  was  not  uncom 
nwn,  «ftpr  the  land  waa  cleared  and  cul 
livated,  to  tee  many,  aonii-limcs  twen- 
ty, human  skulls  piled  opon  stumps  m 
the  flolds.  I  have  myseir,  when  a  bov, 
■eeahutuanhonesthickljstre«n  about 
lbs  ((rDund,  which  bad  heen  turned 
up  by  the  plow." — C.  Ntitton.  Bur- 
goynt'i  Campaign,  p.  182. 

1  WW,  ia  the  poasesson  of  Mr 
Neilion,  many  relics  plowcil  op  froio 
the  Laitle-fleld,  soch  as  canoon-balls, 
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ilightly  covered  with  earth  and  brush 
fjrape  shot,  tDmahawks,  annw-beads. 
buttons,  knives,  &c,,  nnd  among  them 
were  same  teeth,  evidently  front  ones, 
Imt  double  It  is  supposed  that  tbev 
belonged  to  tbe  Hessians,  Ibr  it  is  nid 
that  many  of  tbom  had  dmibls  teeth  all 
around,  ui  both  jaws.  The  annexed 
BTedrawuigsof  two  tom&bawlu  in  my 
possession  No.  1  is  madeoriroa,  No 
2  of  stone  It  is  graywaoke,  and  is 
CTiaitd  for  the  purpose  of  securing  tbe 
handle  by  a  string  w  by  green  withes 
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for  quarters  when  he  first  pitched  his  camp  there,  and  it  was  a  shelter  to  several  ladies 
attached  to  the  British  army,  among  whom  were  the  Baroness  Riedesel  and  Lady  Harriet 
Ackland.  General  Eraser  was  laid  upon  a  camp-bed  near  the  first  window  on  the  right 
of  the  door,  where  he  expired.  I  can  not  narrate  this  event  and  its  attendant  circumstances 
better  than  by  quoting  the  simple  language  of  the  Baroness  Riedesel. 

"  But,"  she  says,  **  severer  trials  awaited  us,  and  on  the  7th  of  October  our  misfortunes 
began.  I  was  at  breakfast  with  my  husband,  and  heard  that  something  was  intended. 
On  the  same  day  I  expected  Generals  Burgoyne,  Phillips,  and  Fraser  to  dine  with  us.  I 
saw  a  great  movement  among  the  troops ;  my  husband  told  me  it  was  merely  a  reconnois- 
sance,  which  gave  me  no  concern,  as  it  often  happened.  I  walked  out  of  the  house,  and 
met  several  Indians  in  their  war  dresses,  with  guns  in  their  iiands.  When  I  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  they  cried  out,  *  War  !  war  I*  meaning  that  they  were  going  to 
battle.  This  filled  me  with  apprehension,  and  I  had  scarcely  got  home  before  I  heard 
reports  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  grew  louder  by  degrees,  till  at  last  the  noise  became 
excessive. 

"  About  four  o'clock  in  the  aflemooa,  instead  of  the  guests  whom  I  expected,  General 
Fraser  was  brought  on  a  litter,  mortally  wounded.  The  table,  which  was  already  set,  was 
instantly  removed,  and  a  bed  placed  in  its  stead  for  the  wounded  general.  I  sat  trembling 
m  a  corner  ;  the  noise  grew  louder,  and  the  alarm  increased  ;  the  thought  that  my  husband 
might,  perhaps,  be  brought  in,  wounded  in  the  same  manner,  was  terrible  to  me,  and  dis> 
tressed  me  exceedingly.  Geaeral  Fraser  said  to  the  surgeon,  *  Tell  me  if  viy  wauitd  is 
mortal ;  do  iwt  flatter  me.*  The  ball  had  passed  through  his  body,  and,  unhappily  for  the 
general,  he  had  eaten  a  very  hearty  breakfast,  by  which  the  stomach  was  distended,  and 
the  ball,  as  the  surgeon  said,  had  passed  through  it.  I  heard  him  often  exclaim,  with  a 
•igh,  '  O  fatal  ambition  I  Poor  General  Burgoyne  !  Oh  !  my  poor  wife  .'*  He  was 
asked  if  he  had  any  request  to  make,  to  which  he  replied  that,  if  Ge?ieral  Burgoyne  would 
permit  it,  lie  should  like  to  be  buried  at  six  o'clock  in  tlie  evening,  on  the  top  of  a  'inount- 
ain,  in  a  redoubt  which  had  been  built  there.  I  did  not  know  which  way  to  turn ;  all 
the  other  rooms  were  full  of  sick.  Towaitl  evening  I  saw  my  husband  coming ;  then  I 
forgot  all  my  sorrows,  and  thanked  God  that  he  was  spared  to  me.  He  ate  in  great  haste, 
with  me  and  his  aid-de-camp,  behind  the  house.  We  had  been  told  that  we  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  enemy,  but  the  sorrowful  faces  I  beheld  told  a  different  tale ;  and  before 
my  husband  went  away,  he  took  me  aside,  and  said  every  thing  was  going  very  badly,  and 
that  I  must  keep  myself  in  readiness  to  leave  the  place,  but  not  to  mention  it  to  any  one 
I  made  the  pretense  that  I  would  move  the  x^ext  morning  into  my  new  house,  and  had 
every  thing  packed  up  ready. 

'*  I  could  not  go  to  sleep,  as  I  had  General  Fraser  and  all  the  other  wounded  gentlemen 
in  my  room,  and  I  was  sadly  afraid  my  children  would  wake,  and,  by  their  crying,  disturb 
the  dying  man  in  his  last  moments,  who  oflen  addressed  me  and  apologized  *for  tJie  trouble 
the  gave  me*  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  told  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
much  longer ;  I  had  desired  to  be  informed  of  the  near  approach  of  this  sad  crisis,  and  I 
then  wrapped  up  my  children  in  their  clothes,  and  went  with  them  into  the  room  below 
About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  died. 

**  Ailer  he  was  laid  out,  and  his  corpse  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  we  came  again  into  the 
room,  and  had  this  sorrowful  sight  before  us  the  whole  day  ;  and,  to  add  to  the  melancholy 
0cene,  almost  every  moment  some  officer  of  my  acquaintance  was  brought  in  wounded.  The 
cannonade  commenced  again ;  a  retreat  was  spoken  of,  but  not  the  smallest  motion  was 
made  toward  it.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  saw  the  house  which  had  just  been 
built  iox  me  in  flames,  and  the  enemy  was  now  not  far  off.  We  knew  that  General  Bur- 
goyne would  not  refuse  the  last  request  of  General  Fraser,  though,  by  his  acceding  to  it,  an 
unnecessary  delay  was  occasioned,  by  which  the  inconvenience  of  the  army  was  much  in- 
oeased.  At  six  o'clock  the  corpse  was  brought  out,  and  we  saw  all  the  generals  attend  it 
to  the  mountain.     The  chaplain,  Mr.  Brudenell,  performed  the  funeral  service,  rendered 
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unusually  solemn  and  awiiil  from  its  being  accompamed  by  constant  peaU  from  the  enemy'i 
artillery.  Majiy  cannon-balls  flew  close  by  me,  but  I  had  my  eyes  directed  toward  the 
mountain'  where  my  husband  was  standing  amid  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  of  course  I 
oould  not  think  of  my  own  danger." 

It  was  just  at  sunset,  on  that  calm  October  evening,  that  the  corpse  of  Greneral  Fraser 
was  carried  up  the  hiU  to  the  place  of  burial  within  the  "  great  redoubt."  It  was  attended 
inly  by  the  members  of  his  military  family  and  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chaplain  ;  yet  the  eyes 

of  hundreds  of  both  armies  foUowed 
the  solemn  proce^on,  while  the 
Americans,  ignorant  of  its  true  char- 
acter, kept  op  a  constant  cannonade 
upon  the  redoubt.  The  chaplain, 
unawed  by  the  danger  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  as  the  canmm- 
balls  that  struck  the  hill  threw  the 
loose  soil  over  him,  prononnced  the 
impressive  funeral  service  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  an  unfal- 
tering voice.*  The  growing  dail- 
nesB  added  solemnity  to  the  scene. 
Suddenly  the  irregular  firing  ceased, 
and  the  solemn  voice  of  a  smgle  cannon,  at  measured  intervals,  boomed  along  the  valley, 
and  awakened  the  responses  of  the  hills.  It  was  a  minute-gun  fired  by  the  Americans  in 
honor  of  the  gallant  dead.  The  moment  information  was  given  that  the  gathering  at  the 
redoubt  was  a  funeral  company,  fulfiUing,  amid  imminent  perils,  the  last-breathed  wishei 
of  the  noble  Fraser,  orders  were  issued  to  withhold  the  cannonade  with  balls,  and  to  tender 
military  homage  to  the  falleu  brave. 

How  such  incidents  smooth  the  rough  features  of  war  !  In  contrast  with  fiercer  ages  gone 
by,  when  human  sympathy  never  formed  a  holy  coramunioa  between  enemies  on  the  battle- 
field, they  seem  to  reflect  the  radiance  of  the  future,  and  exhibit  a  glimpse  of  the  time  to 
which  a  hopeful  faith  directs  our  vision,  when  «  nation  shall  not  war  against  nation,"  when 
'■  one  law  shall  bind  all  people,  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  that  law  shall  he  the  law  of 

DNIVEKSAL  BROTHERHOOS." 

The  case  of  Major  Ackland  and  his  heroic  wife  presents  kindred  features.  He  belonged 
to  the  corps  of  grenadiers,  and  was  an  accornpiished  soldier.  His  wife  accompanied  him  to 
Canada  in  1776,  and  during  the  whole  campaign  of  that  year,  and  until  his  return  to  En- 
gland aAer  the  surrender  of  fiurgoyne,  in  the  autumn  of  1777,  endured  all  the  hardships, 
dangers,  and  privations  of  on  active  campaign  in  an  enemy's  country.  At  Chambly,  on  the 
Sorel,  she  attended  him  in  illness,  in  a  miserable  hut ;  and  when  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Hubbardton,  Vermont,  she  hastened  to  him  at  Skenesboroagh  from  Montreal,  where 
she  had  been  persuaded  to  remain,  and  resolved  to  follow  the  army  thereafter.  Just  before 
crossing  the  Hudson,  she  and  her  husband  came  near  losing  their  lives  in  consequence  of 
their  tent  taking  fire  from  a  candle  overturned  by  a  pet  dog.  During  the  terrible  engage- 
ment of  the  7th  of  October  she  heard  all  the  tumult  and  dreadful  thunder  of  the  battie  in 
which  her  husband  was  engaged ;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  British  fell 

'  The  height  oecapied  by  Bargoyne  on  the  ISth,  which  rsa  parallel  with  the  river  till  it  approaohed 
General  Galea's  oamp. 

*  The  bill  on  which  the  "  great  redoaht"  wm  erected,  ind  where  Geoeral  Fraser  was  bnried,  is  abont 
one  hundred  feet  high,  and  almoat  directly  west  frsm  tlM  bouse  wherein  ha  died.  The  relative  sitaation 
of  this  eminence  to  the  Hudson  will  be  best  anderstood  by  looking  at  the  view  of  Borgoyne's  encampment, 
pege  ST.  The  center  bill  in  that  diavdng  is  the  one  here  represented.  The  grave  i*  within  the  in«liMare 
on  the  amnmit  of  the  hill. 

*  Borgoyne's  "State  of  the  Expedition,"  p.  169.     Lieatenant  Kingston's  Evidence,  p.  I07> 
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Caango  and  Fortitude  of  Ladj  Harriet  Ackland.  Burgoyne**  Request  and  Gatea's  Generoai^. 

back  in  confusion  to  Wilbur's  Basin,  she,  with  the  other  women,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  for  the  tents  were  all  struck,  and  hardly  a  shed  was  lefl  stand- 
ing. Her  husband  was  wounded,  and  a  prisoner  in  the  American  camp.  That  gallant 
officer  was  shot  through  both  legs  when  Poor  and  Leamed's  troops  assaulted  the  grenadiers 
and  artillery  on  the  British  left,  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  7th.  Wilkinson,  Gates's  adjutant 
genera],  while  pursuing  the  flying  enemy  when  they  abandoned  their  battery,  heard  a  feeble 
▼oice  exclaim,  "  Protect  me,  sir,  against  that  boy."  He  turned  and  saw  a  lad  with  a  musket, 
taking  deliberate  aim  at  a  wounded  British  officer,  lying  in  a  comer  of  a  worm  fence.  Wil- 
kinson ordered  the  boy  to  desist,  and  discovered  the  wounded  man  to  be  Major  Ackland. 
He  had  him  conveyed  to  the  quarters  of  Greneral  Poor  (now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Neilson), 
on  the  heights,  where  every  attention  was  paid  to  his  wants. 

When  the  intelligence  that  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  reached  his  wife,  she  was 
greatly  distressed,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  firiend,  the  Baroness  Riedesel,  resolved  to  visit 
the  American  camp,  and  implore  the  favor  of  a  personal  attendance  upon  her  husband.  On 
the  9th  she  sent  a  message  to  Burgoyne  by  Lord  Petersham,  his  aid,  asking  per-  October, 
mission  to  depart.  "  Though  I  was  ready  to  believe,*'  says  Burgoyne,  "  that  pa-  ^'"^• 
tience  and  fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as  every  other  virtue, 
imder  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal.  Afler  so  long  an  agitation 
of  spirits,  exhausted  not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  want  of  food,  drenched  in  rains 
fc7  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking  as  de- 
livering herself  to  an  enemy,  probably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands  she  might 
fall  into,  appeared  an  effort  above  human  nature.  The  assistance  I  was  enabled  to  give 
was  small  indeed  ;  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of  wine  to  offer  her  ;  but  I  was  told  she  had  found, 
from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I  could  furnish  to 
her  was  an  open  boat  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon  dirty  wet  paper,  to  General  Gates, 
recommending  her  to  his  protection."' 

She  set  out  in  an  open*  boat  upon  the  Hudson,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Brudenell  the  chap- 
lain, Sarah  Pollard  her  waiting-maid,  and  her  husband's  valet,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  while  searching  for  his  master  upon  the  battle-field.  It  was  about  sunset  when 
they  started,  and  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  which  had  been  increasing  since  morn- 
ing, rendered  the  voyage  tedious  and  perilous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  long  afler  dark  when 
they  reached  the  American  outposts.  The  sentinel  heard  their  oars  and  hailed  them. 
Lady  Harriet  returned  the  answer  herself  The  clear,  silvery  tones  of  a  woman's  voice 
amid  the  darkness  filled  the  soldier  on  duty  with  superstitious  fear,  and  he  called  a  comrade 
to  accompany  him  to  the  river  bank.  The  errand  of  the  voyagers  was  made  known,  but 
the  fiuthful  guard,  apprehensive  of  treachery,  would  not  allow  them  to  land  until  they  sent 
for  Major  Dearborn.  This  delay  was  only  for  a  few  minutes,  not  "  seven  or  eight  dark  and 
cold  hours,"  as  asserted  by  Burgoyne.  They  were  invited  by  that  offi'cer  to  his  quarters, 
where  a  cup  of  tea  and  other  comforts  were  provided ;  and  Lady  Harriet  was  also  comforted 
by  the  joyful  tidings  that  her  husband  was  safe.  In  the  morning  she  experienced  parental 
tenderness  firom  General  Gates,  who  sent  her  to  her  husband  at  Poor's  quarters,  under  a 
suitable  escort.     There  she  remained  until  he  was  removed  to  Albany.' 

'  Tbe  followiiig  is  a  copy  of  the  note  from  Burgoyne  to  Genenl  Gates :  '*  Sir — ^Lady  Harriet  Ackland, 
a  lady  of  the  first  distinotioo  of  family,  rank,  and  personal  Tirtoes,  is  under  such  coQcem  on  accoant  of 
Major  Ackland,  her  husband,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  that  I  can  not  refuse  her  request  to 
/commit  her  to  your  protection.  Whatever  general  impropriety  there  may  be  in  persons  in  my  situation 
and  yours  to  solicit  favors,  I  can  not  see  the  uncommon  perseverance  in  every  female  gprace  and  exaltation 
of  character  of  this  lady,  and  her  very  hard  fortune,  without  testifying  that  your  attentions  to  her  will  lay 
me  under  obligations.  "  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  J.  BuaaoTHB."* 

*  Major  Ackland  reciprocated  the  generous  treatment  here  extended,  by  doing  all  in  his  power,  while 
on  parole  in  New  York,  to  alleviate  the  condition  of  distinguished  American  prisoners  there.     After  his 

*  The  orisfaial  is  uumf  Gates's  papers  (toL  x.),  fai  the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  firom  which  tiiis  was 
eqpied. 
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When  we  conaider  the  delicate  form,  the  gentleness  and  refinement  in  which  she  had 
been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  rank  and  fortune,  the  shining  virtues  of  connubial  oonatancy, 
heroic  dsTOtion,  and  unbending  fortitude  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  character  of  Lkdy 
'  Harriet  Acklond ;  and  these,  in  their  practical  development  in  her  caae,  furnish  romance 
with  a  stranger  page  than  imagination  can  command,  and  lend  to  poetry  half  its  inspiration. 
They  gave  impulse  to  the  lyre  of  the  accompUshed  lady  of  Perez  Morton,  Esq. ;  and  I  will 
close  this  chapter  with  an  extract  from  her  poem,  suggested  by  the  events  above  noticed. 

"To  g&llant  Gates,  in  war  TCrenely  brsre, 
The  tide  of  fortune  lorns  its  rafluenl  wave ; 
Forced  by  his  arroa,  the  bold  invaders  yield 
The  priic  and  glory  of  the  weU-fonght  field : 
Bleeding  uid  lost,  the  captured  Jckland  liea, 
While  leaden  iIuiDber  seals  his  Fraser's  eyes; 
Fraier  I  whose  deeds  unladiog  glnries  claim, 
Endeared  by  virtues  and  adorned  by  fame. 

'Twas  now  the  time,  when  twilight's  misty  lay 

Drops  the  brown  curtaie  of  retiring  day. 

The  clouds  of  beuven,  like  midnight  moanlains,  lover, 

Waft  the  wild  blast  and  dash  the  dtizzty  shower, 

Through  the  wet  path  her  restless  footsteps  roam, 

To  where  iKt  Itadir  spread  his  spacious  dume. 

Low  at  his  feet  she  ponr»  the  desperate  prajer — 

Give  my  lost  husband  to  my  soothing  care, 

Give  me  in  yonder  solitary  cave, 

With  duteous  love,  his  boruing  wounds  (o  lave  ; 

On  the  wurm  pillow  which  his  breast  supplies, 

Catch  hia  faint  breath  and  close  his  languid  eyes, 

Or  in  his  cause  my  proffered  life  resign — 

Mine  were  his  blessings,  and  his  pains  were  minft," 


return  (o  England,  he  warmly  defended  American  conrage,  at  a  dinner  party,  against  the  aspersions  of  ( 
Lieatenant  Lloyd.  High  words  passed,  and  a  duel  ensued.  The  major  was  shot  dead ;  Lady  Harriet  be- 
came a  maniao,  and  remained  so  two  yean.  After  her  recovery,  She  married  Mr  Bnidenell,  the  chaplain 
already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Ti^.^ 


^u  \  iy-  URGOYNE  and  his  army  are  at  Wilbur's  Basin,  prepared  to  retreat 
^  y«^  '  toward  Lake  Champlain,  but  lingering  to  pay  a  last  sad  tribute  of 
\"  affectionate  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  accomplished  Eraser.  Night 
I  has  drawn  its  veil  over  the  scene,  and  we  will  turn  away  for  a  moment 
from  the  sorrowful  contemplation  of  war  and  its  horrid  retinue,  to  glance 
at  a  picture  lovely  to  the  eye,  ennobling  to  the  spirit,  and  fruitful  of  pleas- 
ant impressions  upon  the  heart  and  memory. 
Like  a  <'  dissolving  view,'*  the  smoking  ruins,  the  .sodden  field,  the  trailing  ban- 
ner, the  tent  and  breast-work  and  abatis,  and  slaughtered  hundreds,  and  wailing 
families,  painted  in  gore  by  the  hand  of  human  discord ;  and  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rattle  of  musketry,  the  roll  of  dnuns,  the  hiss  and  detonation  of  bombs,  the  sav- 
age yell,  the  loud  huzza,  the  shriek  and  groan,  the  prayer  and  curse  made  audible 
by  the  boastful  voice  of  physical  strength,  have  all  passed  away  with  the  darkness,  and  a 
bright  summer's  sunlight  is  upon  the  landscape.  Turning  the  eye  northward  from  the 
American  camp,  there  are  the  same  gentle  slopes,  and  deep  ravines,  and  clustering  hills, 
and  flowing  river  ;  and  the  heights  of  Saratoga  in  the  far  distance  loom  up  as  of  yore.  But 
herds  are  grazing  upon  the  lowlands,  and  flocks  are  dotting  the  hills  ;  the  ring  of  the  mower's 
scythe  is  heard  in  the  meadow,  and  the  merry  laugh  goes  up  from  the  russet  harvest-field. 
Art,  with  its  strong  arm  of  industry,  has  dug  another  river  along  the  plain  for  the  use  of 
commerce  ;  the  forest  has  been  reaped  by  agriculture,  habitations  of  prosperity  are  on  every 
hand,  and  the  white  wing  of  peace  is  spread  out  over  all.  It  is  a  pleasant  sight ;  therefore 
let  us  enjoy  it,  and,  for  a  while,  forget  the  dark  picture  of  the  past  which  we  have  been 
contemplating. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  rambling  and  sketching  upon  the  camp  and  juXjti 
battle  grounds  of  Stillwater.  It  was  excessively  warm,  although  a  strong  breeze  ^®*®* 
from  the  south  constantly  prevailed.  As  early  as  ten  o'clock  dark  clouds  began  to  rise  in  the 
west,  and  the  rumbling  of  distant  thunder  was  audible.  All  day  long,  shower  after  shower 
arose  threateningly,  sometimes  approaching  so  near  that  sharp  claps  of  thunder  would  startle 
us ;  but  they  all  swept  along  the  horizon  west  and  north,  and  disappeared  behind  the  eastern 
hills.  Not  a  drop  of  rain  fell  at  Bemis's.  I  remarked  the  phenomenon,  and  was  told  that 
showers  never  reached  there  from  the  west.  Their  birth-place  seems  to  be  Saratoga  Lake, 
about  six  miles  westward  firom  the  Hudson,  and  the  summer  rain-clouds  which  rise  there 
generally  pass  up  the  lake  to  its  outlet,  the  Fish  Creek,  and,  traversing  that  stream  until  it 
falls  into  the  Hudson,  cross  the  valley  and  pass  on  to  the  Green  Mountains,  or  spend  their 
treasures  upon  the  intervening  country. 

About  half  past  three  in  the  aflemoon  a  canal  packet  arrived  from  the  south,  and  we 
embarked  for  Schuylerville,  nine  miles  above  Bemis's.  As  usual,  the  boat  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and,  the  sun  being  veiled  by  the  clouds  in  the  west,  the  passengers  covered  the  deck. 
As  we  passed  quietly  along  the  base  of  the  hills  whereon  was  Gates's  camp,  crossed  Mill 
Creek  or  Middle  Ravine,  and  approached  Wilbur's  Basin,  it  required  but  small  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  while  listening  to  the  constant  roll  of  thunder  beyond  the  heights,  to  realize 
the  appalling  sounds  of  that  strife  of  armies  which  shook  those  hills  seventy  years  before,  as 
U  fell  upon  the  eager  ears  of  wives,  and  sisters,  and  children  whose  cherished  ones  were  in 
the  midst  of  the  storm. 

Proceeding  northward,  we  approached  the  track  of  the  showers,  and,  just  before  we 
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reached  Wilbur's  Basin,  a  cloud,  black  as  Erebus,  and  so  low  that  it  seemed  to  rest  upon 
the  hill-tops,  spread  out  above  us  like  the  wings  of  a  monster  bird ;  and  in  its  wake  huge 
masses  of  vapor,  wheeling  like  the  eddies  of  a  whirlpool,  came  hastening  on.  The  experi- 
enced boatmen  understood  these  portents,  and  covering  the  baggage  with  strong  canvas, 
lashed  it  tightly  to  the  vessel.  The  breeze  was  still,  and  a  hot,  sufibcating  calm  ensued. 
The  passengers,  warned  by  the  helmsman,  retreated  into  the  cabin,  and  the  windows  were 
closed.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  huddled  in  groups,  and  every  bird  and  fowl,  conscious  of 
impending  danger,  sought  shelter.  A  flash  of  lightning,  followed  instantly  by  a  crashing 
thunder-peal,  broke  over  the  valley,  and  seemed  to  sever  the  fetters  of  the  wind.  A  sullen 
roar  was  heard  in  the  distance,  like  the  rush  of  great  waters ;  the  trees  of  the  forest  began 
to  rock,  and  from  the  roads  behind  us  clouds  of  dust  arose  and  filled  the  air.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  tornado  was  upon  us  in  its  strength.  It  lasted  only  two  minutes,  but  in  its  track 
the  results  of  the  labor  of  the  farmer  for  many  days  were  destroyed.  Hay-cocks  and  wheat 
sheaves  were  scattered  like  thistle-down,  and  the  standing  grain  was  laid  upon  the  earth  as 
by  the  tread  of  a  giant  footstep.  As  the  wind  passed  by,  the  rain  came  down  gently,  and 
continued  to  fall  imtil  we  reached  Schuylerville. 

There  came  on  the  boat  at  Semis's  **  a  poor  exile  from  Erin,"  with  a  patched  coa;t  and 
pair  of  thin  pantaloons  hanging  over  one  arm.  He  was  immediately  introduced  to  the 
captain  by  the  attentive  steward,  when  he  pleaded  poverty,  and  declared  that  he  hadn't  a 
"  cint  in  the  world."  He  was  ordered  ashore,  and  the  boat  was  guided  accommodatingly 
near  the  bank.  The  poor  fellow  urged  fatigue,  and  the  weight  of  his  brogans  testified  to 
the  truth  of  the  appeal,  if  he  had  walked  a  mile.  It  was  cruel  to  doubt  the  honesty  of 
that  hard-favored  face,  and  fifty  cents  were  soon  collected  for  him  as  a  peace-ofiering  to  the 
captain.  When  the  gust  came  on,  he  refused  to  go  into  the  cabin.  He  had  been  in  a 
three  days'  gale  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  was  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  squall  on  land.  The 
first  blast  of  the  hurricane  wheeled  him  several  times  around  upon  deck,  and  came  very  near 
putting  him  ashore,  willing  or  not  willing.  While  he  was  endeavoring  to  seize  a  support, 
the  wind  grasped  his  extra  pantaloons,  and,  in  utter  dismay,  he  saw  them  gyrating,  like  a 
spread  eagle,  high  in  air,  and  becoming  <*  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less"  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  loss  distressed  him  greatly— j-far  more  than  the  helmsman  thought  necessary, 
and  he  ordered  him  to  be  quiet.  "  Indade,"  said  the  poor  fellow,  "do  ye  think  a  man  can 
be  quiet  when  the  wind  is  rolling  him  like  a  bag  o'  feathers  tied  fast  at  one  end,  and  all  he 
has  in  the  world  snatched  from  him  by  the  blackguard  gale  ?"  and  he  looked  agonizingly 
toward  the  point  where  his  pantaloons  had  vanished. 

<<  Precious  small  estate,"  answered  the  amused  helmsman,  <*  if  a  pair  of  old  pantaloons  is 
all  you  have  in  the  world.     I'll  give  you  a  better  pair  than  that  if  you'll  stop  your  noise." 

"  An*  wid  three  Vickeys  sowed  up  in  the  waistbands  ?"  eagerly  inquired  the  exile. 

His  cautiousness  was  here  at  fault.  He  hadn't  a  "  cint  in  the  world,"  but  he  had  three 
sovereigns  sewed  up  in  the  waistbands  of  the  pantaloons  which  had  gone  a-ballooning.  As 
soon  as  the  gale  passed  by,  a  child  of  the  Green  Isle  was  a  foot-passenger  upon  the  tow- 
path,  bearing  sorrowful  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  ethical  maxim,  that  retributive  justice 
is  always  swifl  to  punish  ofienders  against  truth  and  honesty.  No  doubt  his  thoughts  were 
all  with  his  absconded  sub-treasurer,  and  the  prose  of  Holmes's  poem  evidently  engrossed 
his  mind : 

**  I  saw  them  straddling  through  the  air, 
Alas !  •  too  late  to  wia  them ; 
I  saw  them  chase  the  clouds  as  if 

The  devil  had  been  in  them. 
They  were  my  darlings  and  my  pride, 
\  2%ey  carried  all  my  riches : 

'  Farewell,  farewell  1*  I  faintly  cried, 

*  My  breeches  I  0  my  breeches !'  " 

■ 

It  was  about  four  o  clock  when  we  passed  the  burial-place  of  Greneral  Eraser.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  stop  there  for  an  hour,  aiid^  visit  the  last  earth-home  of  the  illustrious 
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dead.  But  the  rain  fell  fast,  and  the  day  was  bo  far  consumed  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego 
the  melancholy  pleasure.  The  canal  is  so  near  the  base  of  the  hill,  that  I  easily  made  the 
sketch  of  it  (printed  on  page  67)  from  the  cabin-window.  Many  years  ago  a  distant  rela- 
tive of  the  general  proposed  to  remove  his  remains  to  Scotland,  and  lay  them  beside  those 
of  his  mother ;  but  they  are  still  undisturbed  where  his  sorrowing  comrades  laid  them. 

We  reached  the  little  settlement  of  Coveville  at  half  past  four,  the  rain  still  fulling  gently. 
This  was  formerly  Do-ve-gat,  or  Van  Vechten's  Cove,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  place 
where  the  British  tarried  from  the  1 5th  till  the  1 7th  of  September,  while  a  lyorking 
party  repaired  the  roads  and  bridges  in  advance  to  Wilbur's  Basin.     Here  was  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  of  the  Saratoga  militia,  one  of  General  Gates's  staff.     He 
was  a  zealous  Whig,  and  the  active  Tories,  whose  plans  his  vigilance  oflen  frustrated,  were 
greatly  imbittered  against  him  politically,  while  they  honored  him  as  a  brave  man  and  good 
neighbor.*     Burgoyne,  on  his  retreat  to  Saratoga  after  the  battle  of  the  7th  of  October, 
ordered  the  dwellings  of  several  Whigs  to  be  destroyed  ;  and  at  Do-ve-gat  the  buildings 
of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  were  the  first  to  which  the  torch  of  the  invader  was  laid.     His  family 
fled  to  Albany  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Fort  Edward ;  and  when  they  returned, 
late  in  October,  their  fine  estate  was  a  perfect  wreck,  and  they  had  no  shelter  for  their  heads. 

Colonel  Van  Vechten  was  at  Albany,  on  public  business,  at  the  time  of  the  first  battle 
on  Bemis's  Heights.  He  had  received  an  order  firom  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  that  city, 
when  Burgoyne  marched  from  Fort  Edward,  to  remove  every  Tory  or  disaffected  person 
from  his  vicinage  into  Connecticut.  This  order  touched  his  excellent  heart  with  grief,  for 
many  of  those  included  in  the  proscription  were  his  neighbors,  and  some  were  his  personal 
friends,  who  honestly  difiered  from  him  in  relation  to  the  momentous  political  questions  at 
issue.  Within  six  hours  after  receiving  the  order  he  was  in  Albany,  and  procured  its  re- 
call. The  humanity,  policy,  and  sound  wisdom  of  that  step  were  soon  illustrated  by  the  firm 
support  which  some  of  these  disaffected  ones  gave  to  the  American  cause. 

We  landed  at  Schuylerville  in  the  midst  of  "  sun  and  shower,"  for  the  sky  was  clear  in 
the  west,  yet  the  rain-drops  came  glittering  down  profusely.  The  Fish  Creek,  which  here 
has  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids  for  nearly  a  mile,  affording  fine  water-power  for  several 
mills,  was  brimful  with  the  showers  of  the  day,  and  poured  its  fiooil,  roaring  and  foaming, 
under  the  canal  viaduct  with  such  force  as  to  shake  the  solid  masonry.  It  empties  its  waters 
into  the  Hudson  about  one  hundred  rods  east  of  the  canal,  at  the  southeast  angle  of  Old  Fort 
Hardy,  now  among  the  buried  things  of  the  past.  Upon  the  plain  north  of  the  creek,  near 
the  old  fort,  the  forces  of  Burgoyne  laid  down  their  arms ;  and  on  every  side  of  that  pleas- 
ant village  scenes  of  historic  interest  lie  scattered.  The  earth  was  too  wet  to  invite  a  sun- 
set ramble,  and  we  contented  ourselves  with  viewing  the  beauty  of  the  scene  that  spread 
out  before  us  eastward  while  loitering  upon  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Schuylerville  House. 

*  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  use  the  terms  Whig  and  Ton/y  and  shall  do  so  often  in  the  coarse  of  this 
work.  They  were  copied  by  us  from  the  political  vocabulary  of  Great  Britain,  and  were  first  used  here, 
to  distinguish  the  opposing  parties  in  the  Revolution,  about  1770.  The  term  originated  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  or  about  that  time.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his  oton  TimeSj  gives  the  following 
explanation :  "  The  southwest  counties  of  Scotland  have  seldom  com  enough  to  serve  them  round  the  year ; 
and  the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need,  those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north ;  and,  from  a  word,  whiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses,  all 
that  drove  were  called  whiggamoreSy  and  shorter,  whiggs.  Now  in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down 
of  Duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the  ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march  to  Edinburgh,  and  then 
came  up  marching  at  the  head  of  their  parishes,  with  unheard-of  fury,  praying  and  preaching  all  the  way 
as  they  came.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle  and  his  party  came  and  headed  them,  they  being  about  six  thou- 
sand. This  was  called  the  Whiggamore's  inroad,  and  ever  after  that  all  that  opposed  the  courU  came,  in 
contempt,  to  be  called  Whigg ;  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now 
one  of  our  unhappy  terms  of  distinction."  Subsequently  all  whose  party  bias  was  democratic  were  called 
Whigs.  The  origin  of  the  word  Tory  la  not. so  well  attested.  The  Irish  malcontents,  half  robbers  and 
half  insurgents,  who  harassed  the  English  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  in  1 640,  were  the  first  to 
whom  this  epithet  was  applied.  It  was  also  applied  to  the  court  party  as  a  term  of  reproach. — See,  oZio, 
Macaulay^s  History  of  England^  i.,  240. 
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It  was,  indeed,  a  charming  scene,  enhanced  by  the  associations  of  the  vicinity.  The  face 
of  nature  was  washed  cl^n  by  the  drenching  showers ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  brilliant 
green  ;  and  from  the  clustering  knolls  or  loflier  hills  beyond  the  Hudson,  once  bristling  with 
bayonets  or  wreathed  by  the  smoke  of  cannon,  the  evening  sunlight  was  reflected  back  by 
the  myriad  rain-drops  lying  upon  trees,  and  grass,  and  blooming  com.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Upon  the  dark  background  of  the  hills  was  Iris, 

"  That  beantiful  one, 
Whose  arch  is  refract  ion,  whose  keystone  the  sun ; 
In  the  hues  of  its  grandeur  sublimely  it  stood 
0*er  the  river,  the  village,  the  field,  and  the  wood." 

CUARLSS  SwAiir. 

Springing  from  the  plain,  its  double  arch  spanned  the  whole  ground  where  British  pnde 
was  humbled  and  American  valor  acknowledged.  I  never  gazed  upon  the  **  bow  of  prom- 
ise'' with  so  much  interest,  for  thought  unconsciously  bridged  over  the  chasm  of  seventy 
buried  years,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment  as  if  the  dark  hours  of  our  rebellious  conflict  had 
returned,  and  that  in  the  covenant  seal  before  me  the  eye  of  hope  read  prophetically  the  his- 
tory of  the  happy  present.  As  the  sun  went  down  and  the  bow  faded,  the  Spirit  of  Beauty 
lefl  traces  of  its  pencil  on  my  thoughts,  and  I  felt,  with  "  Amelia,"  that 

"  There  are  moments,  bright  moments,  when  the  spirit  receives 
Whole  volumes  of  thought  on  its  unwritten  leaves. 
When  the  folds  of  the  heart  in  a  moment  unclose, 
Like  the  innermost  leaves  from  the  heart  of  the  rose ; 
And  thus,  when  the  rainbow  had  passed  from  the  sky, 
The  thoughts  it  awoke  were  too  deep  to  pass  by ; 
It  left  my  full  soul  like  the  wings  of  a  dove. 
All  fluttering  with  pleasure,  and  flutt'ring  with  love." 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  just  named,  a  man  of  three 
score  and  ten  years.  His  memory  is  unclouded,  and  extends  back  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Revolution.  His  father  stored  that  memory  with  the  verbal  history  of  his  times,  and 
every  noteworthy  locality  of  Saratoga  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  the  flower-beds  of  his  beautiful 
garden.  He  kindly  ofiered  to  be  my  guide  in  the  morning  to  all  the  places  here  made  mem- 
orable by  the  events  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne. 

While  awaiting  the  dawn,  let  us  turn  to  the  past,  and  view  occurrences  from  the  burial 
of  Fraser  to  the  closing  scenes  of  the  drama. 

Octoi>er,  -^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  funeral  ceremonies  at  Eraser's  burial  were  ended  on  the  evening 
\m.  of  ii^e  3th,  Burgoyne,  fearing  that  the  Americans  (whose  forces  constantly  increased, 
and  whose  activity  denoted  preparations  for  some  bold  movement)  might  succeed  in  turning 
his  right  and  surroimding  him,  commenced  a  night  march  toward  Saratoga.  A  retreat 
was  anticipated  by  General  Gates,  and,  previous  to  the  action  on  the  7th,  he  sent  General 
Fellows  with  a  detachment  of  fourteen  hundred  men  to  occupy  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  the  Saratoga  ford,  intending,  in  case  the  enemy  retreated,  to  follow  so 
closely  in  pursuit  as  to  be  able  to  re-enforce  that  officer  from  the  ranks  of  the  main  army. 
He  also  sent  another  detachment,  afler  the  action,  to  occupy  ground  higher  up  near  Fort 
Miller,  and  ordered  a  selected  corps  of  two  thousand  men  to  push  forward  and  occupy  the 
heights  beyond  Saratoga,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  George.  But  the  retreat  of  Burgoyne 
was  at  a  time  when  Gates  least  expected  it.  The  troops  of  the  former  had  been  in  motion 
all  the  night  before,  and  under  arms  all  day  on  the  8th,  and  he  supposed  that  they  would 
tarry  for  rest  until  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

At  sunset  on  the  8th  a  lurid  haziness  in  the  west  indicated  an  approaching  storm,  and 
before  midnight  the  rain  began  to  fall.  The  enemy  felt  that  his  situation  was  too  perilous 
to  be  maintained,  and  the  whole  British  army  commenced  its  march  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  The  loss  of  Fraser  was  now  severely  felt,  for  he  had  always  showed  as  consum- 
mate skill  in  managing  a  retreat  as  bravery  in  leading  to  an  attack      General  Riedesol 
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eomm&nded  the  Tan-guard  and  General  Phillips  the  rear-guard.  The  night  was  to  dark, 
the  rain  bo  incessant  in  the  morning,  and  the  roada  were  so  had,  that  the  royal  army  did 
not  reach  Saratoga  until  the  ereoing  of  the  9th.  They  made  a  halt  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  mommg,  and  General  Riedesel,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  went  into  the  coleche  in  which 
his  wife  and  children  were,  and  slept  soundly  for  about  three  hours.  Wet  and  weary,  and 
harassed  by  the  Americans  all  the  way,  the  poor  soldiers  were  too  much  exhausted  even  to 
cut  wood  for  fires,  and  they  lay  down  upon  the  cold,  wet  ground  and  slept.  The  generals 
reposed  in  the  open  air,  upon  mattressci,  with  no  other  covering  than  oil-cloth.  The  Bar- 
oness Reidesel  and  other  women  of  the  British  camp  were  obliged  lo  submit  to  these  priva- 
tions. "  My  dress,"  the  former  says,  "  was  wet  through  and  through  with  rain,  and  in  this 
state  I  had  to  remain  the  whole  night,  having  no  place  to  change  it ;  I,  however,  got  close 
to  a  large  fire,  and  at  last  lay  down  on  some  straw.  At  this  moment  General  Phillips 
came  up  to  me,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  continued  our  retreat,  as  my  husband  had 
promised  to  cover  it  and  bring  the  army  through.  '  Poor  dear  woman,'  he  said,  '  I  wonder 
how,  drenched  as  you  are,  you  have  the  courage  still  to  persevere,  and'  venture  further  in 
this  kind  of  weather.  I  wish,'  he  continued,  '  you  were  our  commanding  general ;  General 
Burguyne  is  tired,  and  means  to  halt  here  to-night  and  give  ub  our  supper.' '"  No  doubt 
there  was  more  sincerity  than  compliment  in  General  Phillips's  wish,  for  the  frequent  halts 
and  great  delays  of  Burgoyne  had  dissatisfied  his  ofHcers,  and  were,  doubtless,  chief  causes 
of  his  misfortunes.  His  ambition  and  his  love  of  ease  were  atten  wrestling,  and  the  latter 
too  frequently  gained  the  mastery. 

The  retreat  of  Burgoyne  was  so  sudden,  that  he  left  all  his  «ck  and  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pital behind  him,  together  with  a  great  number  of  wheel  carriages  and  other  things  collected 
at  Wilbur's  Basin.  The  invalids,  amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  were  treated  by  Gen- 
eral Gates  with  the  utmost  humanity,  which  Burgoyne  afterward  gratefully  acknowledged. 
On  retiring,  the  English  burned  the  houses  they  had  occupied,  and  many  other  things  which 
they  could  not  carry  away  with  them.  They  also  wantonly  set  fire  to  several  buildings  on 
the  way,  by  order  of  Burgoyne  himself;  and  among  others,  when  they  croBsed  the  Fish 
Creek,  the  mansion  of  General  Schuyler,  his  mills  and  other  property,  amounting  in  value 
to  twenty  thousand  dollars,  were  destroyed  by  them. 

The  house  of  General  Schuyler  was  elegant  for  the  times,  and  was  very  pleasantly  situ- 
ated upon  tha  south  bank  of  the  Fish  Kill  or  Fish  Creek.     It  was  rebuilt  after  the  war, 
bnt  in  a  style  much  inferior  in  beauty  and  expense.     It  is  still  standing, 
and  in  the  present  possession  of  George  Strovcr,  Esq.     The  broad  lawn  --  -  - 

in  front  is  beautifully  shaded  with  venerable  trees ;  and  the  falls  of  the 
Fish  Creek  close  by  contribute,  by  their  music  and  wild  beauty, 
mnch  to  the  interest  of  tha  scene.      The  mill  was  also  rebuilt  in 
the  same  style.      In  the  en; 
of  it.      Many  of  the  logs  i 
curbed  the  stream  in 
tion  ;  and  I  was  lold  that 
little  was  wanted  to  make 
the  whole  appear  as  at  that 
period,  but  that  the  sur- 
rounding  hills  should   be 
cohered  with  dense  woods. 

The  rain  was  so  heavy 
on  the  9tb,  that  General  ''^^'''^•'^'^a-^^-^'MT'-' 

Gates  did  not  commence  '  ;;*^  '^ 

bis    pursuit    until    neatly  , 

noon  on  the  tenth.     The 

'  Leileri  of  the  BaroaeM  Riwlenel 
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detachment  uDder  Fellows  waa  uDconscioualy  in  a  perilouB  utnation  for  want  of  n-enforoe- 
ments.  Resting  in  luppoied  security  on  tha 
night  of  the  9th,  his  camp  was  left  so  entirely 
unguarded  that  an  officer,  who  had  been  sent 
forward  by  Burgoyde  to  reconnoiter,  msrched 
all  around  it  without  meeting-  a  sentinel !  This 
neglect  would  have  been  fatal  If  Burgoyne  had 
known  the  exact  poaition  of  his  enemies  around 
him.  The  officer  urged  him  to  allow  him  to  sur- 
prise  Fellows,  but  misfortune  had  made  the  Brit- 
ish general  wary  and  suspicious,  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Americans,  the  request  was  denied. 
61.IB.L  scHPTLEs'i  M»..o».  "^^^  ^"^  ""?  "^  ^****  reschfid  the  high 

ridge  between  Sarati^  Church  and  the  Fiafa 
Creek  at  about  four  in  the  afUmoon  of  the  tOth.  The  British  had  crossed  over  the  creek, 
and  were  encamped  upon  the  high  grounds  on  the  slope  of  which  Schuylerville  is  now  built.' 
The  two  armies  were  within  the  sound  of  each  other's  music.  The  boats  of  Burgojrne, 
vrith  his  baggage  and  provisions,  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  A  fatigue  party  began 
to  carry  the  stores  from  the  boats  to  the  heights,  but  Fellows  constantly  played  upon  them 
with  two  field  pieces  stationed  on  the  flats  beyond  the  river,  and  they  were  obliged  to  retreat 
to  the  camp.  Several  of  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy,  with  their  provisions,  were  captured, 
and  immediately  became  objects  of  plunder  for  the  raw  militia  and  motley  followers  of  the 
army.  Even  the  Continental  troops  were  implicated  in  taking  "  pay  and  rations"  for  serv- 
ices, directly  from  the  enemy,  instead  of  receiving  them  through  the  paymaster.  These 
irregularities  became  so  eitenrive  that  General  Gates  issued  an  order  on  the  12th,  in  which 
he  declared  that  he  "  saw  so  many  scandalous  and  mean  transactions  committed  by  persons 
who  sought  more  aflsr  plmider  than  the  honor  of  doing  their  duty,  that  it  was  his  unalter- 
able resolution  to  have  the  first  person  who  should  thereafter  be  detected  in  pillsging  the 
baggage  and  stores  taken  from  the  enemy,  tried  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  military  law.'" 

Finding  the  ford  across  the  Hudson  strongly  guarded  by  the  Americans,  Burgoyne  re- 
solved to  continue  his  retreat  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river  to  the  front  of  Fort  Edward, 
force  his  way  across,  and  take  possession  of  that  fortress.  He  sent  forward  a  working  party, 
consisting  chiefly  of  loyalists,  guarded  by  Fraser's  marksmen,  to  repair  the  bridges  and  open 
the  roads,  and  also  a  detachment  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  The  Americana, 
who  were  sproading  out  in  small  detachments  upon  every  height,  on  all  sides,  soon  drove 
the  workmen  back  into  the  camp  ;  and  the  British  troops  found  the  fort  in  the  possession 
of  two  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Cochrane.  The  militia  were  flocking  to  the  fort 
to  strengthen  the  garrison,  and  the  euemy,  believing  the  Americans  to  be  as  numerous  in 
front  as  in  rear,  hastily  retreated  back  to  their  lines. 

■  The  village  o(  Schnylerrille  ia  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Fiah  Creek.  Did  Sarat^^a,  wiih  its  chorcb, 
wtson  thesoatbside.     TheohurchwuBboot  eight  hoodred  yards  south  of  the  creek,  op  the  pood  to  Albany. 

■  It  is  said  that  when  Burgoyne  proposed  in  coancil,  on  the  I3th,  to  retreat  preeipitatelj,  he  mitdij  re- 
proached Major  Skene,  a  stanch  loyalist,  with  having  brooght  him  into  this  dilRcuhy  by  injndioiDus  ndvioe, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  expedition  ta  Bennington.  "  Yon  have  brought  me  into  this  difficulty,"  he 
said  ;  "  now  advise  me  how  to  gat  out  of  it."  ''  Scatter  joor  baggage,  stores,  and  evoiy  thing  else  that 
can  be  spared,  at  proper  distances,"  replied  the  major,  "  and  tha  militia  will  be  so  engaged  in  collecting 
and  secaring  the  same,  that  the  troops  nill  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  clear  off." 

*  The  tvo  victories  on  Bemis's  Heights  greatly  inspirited  the  Americans,  and  vhen,  after  the  last  battle, 
General  Gates,  in  order  to  make  victory  secure,  applied  to  the  Legialatnre  of  New  Hampshire  Cor  mora 
troops,  the  nulitia  turned  ont  with  alacrity.  The  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  John  Langdon,  Esq.,  npoo  re- 
□eiving  the  application,  immediately  praposed  an  adjonniment,  and  that  as  many  members  as  coaid  should 
set  olT  directly  as  volunteers  for  the  eanse,  taking  witb  them  all  the  men  they  could  oollect.  It  was  agreed 
to,  and  done  by  himself  and  others. — Gorifon,  ii.,  262. 
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Thus  the  cloud  of  perils  thickened  mound  Bur^yns.  He  now  Eibandoned  sll  idea  of 
n^ving  his  utilleTy  and  baggage,  and  saw  no  othei  mode  of  escape  than  a  precipitate  letreat. 
The  pioTisiona  and  other  Btoiea  in  his  bateaux  were  captured  or  destroyed  by  the  lepublicans, 
and  Erom  erery  direction  he  waa  galled  by  a  desultory  fire  from  cannon  and  small  arms. 
So  overwhelming  was  the  number  of  the  Americans,  that  to  fight  would  be  madnesi,  and 
Burgoyne  lost  all  hope  of  saving  his  doomed  army. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  these  perils  and  despondencies,  a  stratagem  of  the  British  com- 
mander, suggested  by  an  erriog  apprehension  on  the  part  of  General  Gates,  aided  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  came  very  near  being  successful,  and  for  &  time  greatly 
cheered  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  enemy.  B.umoi  reached  General  Gates  that  the  whole 
British  army  had  moved  toward  Fort  Edward,  leaving  only  &  small  detachment,  as  a  rear- 
guard, in  defense  of  the  camp.  This  rumor  originated  from  the  march  of  the  detachment 
already  mentioned,  which  was  sent  forward  to  Fort  Edward.  Greneral  Gates,  therefore, 
deteimined  to  cross  the  Fish  Creek  on  the  morning  of  the  1  Ith,  fall  in  full  force  upon  and 
crush  the  British  rear-guard,  and  make  a  vigorous  pursuit  afler  the  main  body. 

By  some  means  this  determination  of  Gates's  became  known  to  Burgoyne,  and  he  resolved 
to  profit  by  the  false  rumor.  He  left  a  strong  guard  at  the. battery  on  the  creek,  and  con- 
oealed  his  troops  in  the  thicket,  a  few  rods  in  the  rear.  In  the  morning  the  sky  was  cloud- 
less, but  a  thick  fog  rested  upon  the  whole  country  and  obscured  every  object.  This  was 
hailed  as  a  favorable  event  by  both  generals,  Gates  supposing  that  it  would  veil  his  move- 
ments from  the  British  rear-guard,  and  Burgoyne  confidently  believing  that  it  would  conceal 
hi*  ambush,  and  that  victory  was  now  certain. 

The  brigades  of  Generals  Nixon  and  Glover,  and  Morgan's  corps,  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  creek  and  faU  upon  the  enemy's  camp.  Morgan  advanced  at  about  daylight,  the  fog 
being  so  thick  that  he  could  see  but  a  few  rods  around  him.  He  at  once  fell  in  with  the 
British  pickets,  who  poured  in  a  volley  upon  him  and  killed  a.  lieutenant  and  several  privates. 
Morgan  instantly  conceived  that  the  rumor  was  false,  and  that  the  enemy  was  in  force  near. 
At  that  moment  Deputy  Adjutant-general  Wilkinson,  who  had  been  sent  by  Gates  to  re- 
connoiter,  rode  up,  and,  coinciding  in  opinion  with  Morgan,  hastened  to  report  to  his  com- 
mander the  supposed  peril  of  bis  corps.  The  brigades  of  Patterson  and  Learned  were  im- 
mediately dispatched  to  its  support.  Nixon,  and  Glover  were  at  the  same  time  pressing 
forward  to  attack  the  camp,  while  the  whole  anuy  advanced  to  the  heights  immediately 
south  of  the  creek.  Nixon  crossed  the  creek  to  the  plain,  and  surprised  a  picket  guard  at 
Fort  Hardy ;  and  Glover  was  about  to  follow  him,  when  a  British  soldier  was  seen  hastily 
fording  the  stream.  He  was  captured,  and  piofessed  to  be  a  deserter.  Glover  questioned 
him,  and  was  informed  that  the  entire  British  army  were  in  their  camp,  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  The  general  suspected  him  of  untruth,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  should  deceive  him.  The  soldier  declared  that  he  was  an  honest  deserter,  and  sol- 
emnly affirmed  the  truth  of  his  tale,  which  was  soon  confirmed  fay  a  German  deserter,  and  fay 
the  capture  of  a  reconnoitering  party,  consisting  of 
a  subaltern  and  thirty-five  men.  by  the  advance 
guard,  under  Captain  Goodole,  of  Putnam's  regi- 
ment. The  deserter  was  immediately  sent  with 
one  of  Glover's  aids  to  General  Gates,  and  infor- 
mation was  forwarded  to  General  Nixon,  with 
urgent  advice  to  halt.  Satisfied  of  the  deserter's 
truth.  Gates  revoked  all  the  orders  of  the  evening 
previous,  and  directed  the  troops  to  return  to  their 
respective  positions.  His  headquarters  were  near- 
ly a  mile  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  and  his  order 
came  almost  too  late  to  save  the  troops,  who  had  CmnAi  Citmi  ii»d«iiutiu  at  suAiaa^i 

'  Thii  luHue  ii  still  BtandiDg.     Tbe  Ti«w  is  taken  from  the  road,  a  few  roda  tontliirest  of  the  boitding. 
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already  crossed  the  creek,  from  destruction,  for  the  fog  soon  passed  away  and  discovered  them 
to  the  enemy,  then  in  full  view,  and  under  arms  upon  the  heights.  Nixon,  however,  had 
retreated,  and  the  cannonade  opened  upon  him  hy  the  British  took  efiect  only  upon  the  rear 
of  his  hrigade.^ 

General  Learned,  in  the  mean  while,  with  his  own  and  Patterson's  brigades,  had  reached 
Morgan's  corps,  and  was  pressing  on  rapidly  to  the  attack  when  Wilkinson  came  up,  not 
with  a  counter  order  firom  Gates,  but  with  the  intelligence  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Amer- 
icans had  given  way.  The  brave  veteran  disliked  the  idea  of  retreating,  preferring  to  carry 
out  the  standing  order  of  the  previous  day  to  the  very  letter  ;*  but,  on  counseling  with  Colonels 
Brooks  and  Tupper,  and  some  other  officers,  a  retreat  was  deemed  advisable.  As  they  turn 
ed,  tlie  British,  who  were  awaiting  an  attack,  opened  a  fire  upon  them  ;  but  the  Americans 
were  soon  masked  by  the  woods,  and  Morgan  took  post  upon  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  enemy. 

Thus,  by  the  providential  circumstance  of  a  deserter  flying  to  our  camp,  our  army  was 
saved  from  a  terrible,  perhaps  fatal,  loss ;  for,  had  the  several  brigades  of  Nixon,  Glover, 
Learned,  and  Patterson  been  cut  off,  Burgoyne  mi^ht  have  so  much  weakened  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  strengthened  his  own  by  the  adherence  of  the  now  wavering  loyalists  and 
Indians,  as  to  scatter  the  remainder  of  the  Continental  forces  and  reach  Albany,  the  darling 
object  of  all  his  efforts.  But  the  breath  of  the  deserter  blasted  all  his  hopes,  and  the  incident 
was,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  one  of  the  most  adverse  strokes  of  fortune  during  the  campaign."* 

13urgoyne  now  saw  no  way  of  escape.  He  sent  out  scouts  toward  the  north,  who  reported 
the  roads  impassable  and  the  woods  swarming  with  republicans.  The  few  Indians  who  had 
remained  now  lefl  him,  utterly  disheartened ;  and  the  loyalists,  feeling  that  their  personal 
security  would  be  jeoparded  in  case  of  a  surrender,  left  the  array  every  hour.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  scattered  retreat,  each  soldier  carrying  in  his  knapsack  provisions  enough 
for  two  or  three  days.  Fort  George  being  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  but  such  a  step  would 
be  perilous  in  the  extreme,  for  the  Americans,  apparently  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  and  ever  on  the  alert,  would  cut  them  off  in  detail.  In  battle,  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance might  occur  in  their  favor ;  but  General  Gates,  assured  that  he  had  his  enemy 
in  his  power,  could  not  be  induced  to  jeopard  the  lives  of  his  troops  by  an  engagement. 
Burgoyne*8  only  hope  rested  upon  aid  from  Clinton  below.  Not  a  word,  however,  could  he 
get  from  that  general ;  yet,  clinging  with  desperation  to  every  hope,  however  feeble,  he  re- 
solved to  await  that  succor  quietly  in  his  strong  camp  as  long  as  his  exhausted  stores  and  a 
powerful  enemy  would  allow. 

Burgoyne's  camp,  upon  the  heights  near  the  Fish  Creek,  was  fortified,  and,  extending 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  the  rear,  was  strengthened  by  artillery.  On  an  elevated  plain, 
northwest  of  the  village  of  Schuylerville,  his  heavy  guns  were  chiefly  posted.  Directly  in 
his  rear  Morgan  and  his  corps  were  stationed.     In  front,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 


It  is  of  wood,  and  has  been  somewhat  enlarged  since  the  Revolotion.  It  was  used  uy  General  Gates  for 
his  quarters  from  the  10th  of  October  until  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  on  the  17th.  It  belonged  to  a 
Widow  Kershaw,  and  General  Gates  amply  compensated  her  for  all  ho  had,  on  leaving  it.  It  is  now  weU 
preserved.  It  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Albany  and  Whitehall  turnpike,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  Fish  Creek.  The  Champlain  Canal  passes  inmiediately  in  the  rear  of  it ;  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
eastward  is  the  Hudson  River. 

^  John  Nixon  was  bom  at  Framingham,  Massachusetts,  March  4th,  1725.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  was  captain  in  the  provincial  troops  under  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  es- 
teemed a  valiant  soldier  during  the  whole  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  took  the  patriot  side  when 
our  Revolution  broke  out.  He  was  one  of  the  minute  men  at  the  Lexington  battle,  was  at  the  head  of  a 
regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  Continental  army  in  August,  1776. 
He  was  then  placed  in  command  at  Governor's  Island,  near  New  York.  In  the  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights 
a  cannon-ball  passed  so  near  his  head  it  impaired  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  hearing  of  one  ear.  On  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1780.     He  died  March  24th,  1815,  aged  90  years. 

'  The  standing  order  was,  "  In  case  of  an  attack  against  any  point,  whether  front,  flank,  or  rear,  the 
troops  are  to  fall  on  the  enemy  at  all  quarters." 

'  Letter  to  Lord  George  Germain,  dated  Albany  20th,  1777. 
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Fellows,  with  three  thouiand  troops,  was  strongly  intrenched.  The  main  body  of  the  Amer 
ican  army,  tmder  Gates,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fish  Creek ;  and  in  every  diiection 
■mall  detachmeats  of  ContinentalB  or  republican  militia  were  vigorously  watching  the  enemy 
at  hay.'  Fort  Edward  was  in  possession  of  the  Americana,  and  upon  high  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  Glenn's  Falls  they  had  a  fortified  camp. 

fiurgoyne  was  completely  environed,  and  every  part  of  the  royal  camp  was  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The 
soldiers  slept  under  arms  continually. 
There  was  not  a  place  of  safety  for  the 
sick,  wounded,  and  dying,  or  for  the  wom- 
en and  children  of  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
There  was  no  secure  place  for  a  council. 
None  dared  go  to  the  river  for  water,  and 
thiret  began  to  distress  the  camp.'  The 
desertions  of  the  Indians  and  Canadians, 
the  cowardice  and  disaSection  of  the  loy- 
alists, and  the  losses  in  killed  and  wound- 
ed, had  so  thinned  Burgoyne's  ranks,  that 
bis  army  was  reduced  one  half,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  those  who  remained  were 
not  Englishmen.  There  was  not  bread 
for  three  days  in  store,  and  of  course  none 
could  be  obtained.  Not  a  word  came 
from  General  Chnton,  and  Burgoyne  was 
totally  ignorant  of  his  having  made  any 
movement  up  the  Hudson.  The  last  ray 
of  hope  faded  away,  and  toward  the  oven 
ing  of  the  12th  the  British  commander 
held  a  council  with  Generals  Reidescl, 
Phillips,  and  Hamilton.  It  was  d^ided 
to  retreat  before  morning,  if  possible  ;  but 
returning  scouts  brought  only  hopeless  in- 
telligence respecting  the  roads  and  the 
strength  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  Bnrgoyne 
called  a  general  council  of  all  officers,  in- 
cluding captains  of  companies.  Their  de- 
liberations were  held  in  a  large  tent,  which 
was  several  times  perforated  by  musket- 
balls  from  the  Americans.  Several  grape- 
shot  struck  near  the  tent,  and  an  eighteen 
pound  cannon-ball  swept  across  the  table 
at  which  sat  Burgoyne  and  the  other  gen- 
erals. Their  deliberations  were  ehort,  as 
^  might  be  expected,  and  it  was  unanimous- 
ly resolved  to  open  a  treaty  with  General 
It  was  a  bitter  pill  for  the  proud  Ueutenant  general,  but 


Gates  for  an  honorable  surrender, 
there  was  no  alternative. 

'  By  rererence  to  the  above  map,  the  poeition  of  the  two  ormiea  at  tbb  JDOotiire  will  be 
Aenlood.     Thsy  beld  the  same  relative  poailioa  antil  the  sorrender  on  tbe  ITch. 

*  The  cooikleration  of  Americans  for  women  wsa  conspicuoiuly  displayed  at  thii  time.     While 
nwn  who  went  to  the  river  for  water  became  a  target  for  the  sure  maiksmBD  of  the  Amerioana,  a  soldier' 
wife  went  back  and  forth  as  often  bs  she  pleased,  and  aot  a  gon  waa  pointed  at  hei . 


'ery 
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Propocition  of  Burgoyne  to  larrender  hia  Troop*.  Terms  prc^KMed  by  Gates.  Temu  finally  agreed  upon. 

— ---    - 

Toward  evening  a  flag  was  sent  to  Greneral  Gates,  with  a  note,  intimating  that  Greneral 
Burgoyne  was  desirous  of  sending  a  field  officer  to  him  upon  a  matter  of  great  moment  to 
both  armies,  and  wishing  to  know  at  what  hour  the  next  morning  it  would  suit  General 
Gates  to  receive  him.  The  reply  was,  "  At  ten  o'clock,  at  the  advanced  post  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States."  Accordingly,  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgoyne's  adjutant  general,  ap- 
peared at  the  appointed  hour  and  delivered  the  following  note  from  his  conmiander  :  **  Afler 
having  fought  you  twice.  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  has  waited  some  days  in  his  present 
position,  determined  to  try  a  third  conflict  against  any  force  you  could  bring  against  him. 
He  is  apprized  of  your  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  disposition  of  your  troops  to  impede 
his  supplies,  and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of  carnage  on  both  sides.  In  this  situation,  he 
is  impelled  by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  established  principles  and  precedents 
of  state  and  war,  to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honorable  terms.  Should  Major 
general  Gates  be  inclined  to  treat  upon  that  idea.  General  Burgoyne  would  propose  a  cessa 
tion  of  arms  during  the  time  necessary  to  communicate  the  preliminary  terms  by  which,  in 
any  extremity,  he  and  his  army  mean  to  abide.'* 

General  Gates  had  already  prepared  a  schedule  of  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to 
treat.  It  enumerated  the  distresses  of  the  British  army,  and  declared  that  they  could  only 
be  allowed  to  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  that  they  must  lay  down  their  arms  in 
their  camp.  Burgoyne  replied,  with  spirit,  that  he  would  not  admit  that  the  retreat  of  his 
army  was  cut  ofl*  while  they  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  that  the  degrading  act  of  laying 
down  their  arms  within  their  own  camp  would  not  be  submitted  to.  The  latter  condition 
was  waived,  and  in  the  aflemoon  General  Gates  ordered  a  cessation  of  hostilities  till  sunset. 
Negotiations  continued  until  the  16th,  when  every  thing  was  agreed  upon  and  adjusted, 
ready  for  the  signatures  of  the  contracting  parties.  This  last  act  was  to  be  performed  on 
the  morning  of  the  1 7th. 

The  substance  of  the  **  Convention  between  Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne  and  Majot* 
general  Gates"  as  the  British  commander  superscribed  it,  was,  1st.  That  Burgoyne's  troops 
were  to  march  out  of  their  camp  with  all  the  honors  of  war,  the  artillery  to  be  moved  to  the 
verge  of  the  Hudson,  and  there  lefl,  together  with  the  soldiers'  arms — ^the  said  arms  to  be 
piled«by  word  of  conmiand  from  their  own  officers ;  2d.  That  a  free  passage  should  be 
granted  the  troops  to  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  their  not  serving  again  during  the  war  ; 
3d.  That  if  any  cartel  should  take  place  by  which  Burgoyne's  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  should 
be  exchanged,  the  foregoing  article  should  be  void  as  far  as  such  exchange  should  extend  ; 
4th.  That  the  army  should  march  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  by  the  most  expeditious 
and  convenient  route,  and  not  be  delayed  when  transports  should  arrive  to  receive  them , 
5th.  That  every  care  should  be  taken  for  the  proper  subsistence  of  the  troops  till  they  should 
be  embarked ;  6th.  That  all  officers  should  retain  their  carriages,  horses,  bat-horses,  &c., 
and  their  baggage,  and  be  exempt  from  molestation  or  search ;  7th.  That  on  the  march, 
and  while  the  army  should  remain  at  Boston  (the  port  selected  for  their  embarkation),  the 
officers  should  not  be  separated  from  their  men ;  8th.  That  all  corps  whatsoever,  whether 
composed  of  sailors,  bateaux-men,  artificers,  drivers,  independent  companies,  or  followers  of 
the  army,  of  whatever  country  they  might  be,  should  be  included  in  the  fullest  sense  and  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  articles,  and  comprehended  in  every  respect  as  British  subjects, 
whose  general  had  capitulated  for  them  ;^  9th.  That  all  Canadians  and  persons  belonging 
to  the  Canadian  establishment  should  be  permitted  a  free  return  to  Canada,  should  be  .con- 
ducted by  the  shortest  route  to  the  British  posts  on  Lake  George,  should  be  treated  in  all 
respects  like  the  rest  of  the  army,  and  should  be  bound  by  the  same  conditions  not  to  serve 
during  the  war,  unless  exchanged ;  1 0th.  That  passports  should  be  immediately  granted 
for  three  officers,  to  carry  Burgoyne's  dispatches  to  General  Howe  at  Philadelphia,  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  in  Canada,  and  to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  by  way  of  New  York ; 
1 1th.  That  all  officers,  during  their  stay  in  Boston,  should  be  admitted  to  parole,  and  firom 

^  This  was  to  aflbrd  protection  to  the  loyalists  or  Tories. 
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UeMH«  to  Borgoyne  from  General  Clinton.        Dispotition  of  Bnrgoyne  to  withhold  hi«  Signatare.       Laying  down  of  Arma. 

first  to  last  be  permitted  to  wear  their  side-arnui ;  1 2th.  That  if  the  army  found  it  necessary 
to  send  for  their  clothing  and  other  baggage  from  Canada,  they  should  be  permitted  to  do 
so,  and  have  the  necessary  passports  granted  them ;  1 3th.  That  these  articles  should  be 
signed  and  exchanged  on  the  following  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  troops  to 
march  out  of  their  intrenchments  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon.  Appended  ^^^**^  ^^• 
to  these  articles  was  an  addendum  or  postscript,  signed  by  Qeneral  Gates,  declaring  that 
General  Burgoyne,  whose  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the  above  treaty,  was  fully  compre- 
hended in  it.' 


4:viW> 


^^^f^l^^V/fy 


FaC-SXIOLX  of  THX  SlONATiraBS  OF  BXTftOOTNX  AMD  QaTX8 
TO  THX  *'  CoNYXNTION/' 

^//J  During  the  night  of  the  1 6th  Captain  Campbell 
/  /  /  succeeded  in  eluding  the  American  sentinels,  and 
reached  the  British  camp  with  dispatches  from  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  announcing  his  capture  of  the  forts  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  and  the 
expedition  of  Vaughan  and  Wallace  as  far  up  the  river  as  Esopns.  Here  was  a  ray  of 
hope,  and  Burgoyne  felt  disposed  to  withhold  his  signature  firom  the  «  convention."  Gen- 
eral Gates  was  apprized  of  this,  and  of  the  cause  which  had  excited  new  hopes  in  the  Brit- 
ish commander.  He  was  better  acquainted,  too,  with  the  threatening  aspect  below  than 
Burgoyne,  and  he  knew  that  **  delays  are  dangerous."  He  drew  up  his  army  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  in  order  of  battle,  and  then  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  Burgoyne,  that 
if  the  articles  were  not  signed  by  him  immediately,  he  should  open  a  fire  upon  him.  Under 
the  circumstances,  the  terms  were  exceedingly  humane  and  honorable ;  far  more  so  than 
might  be  expected  if  the  negotiation  should  be  here  broken  ofi*  and  again  commenced. 
With  reluctance  Burgoyne  subscribed  his  name,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made 
fi>r  the  ceremonies  of  surrender. 

The  British  army  lefl  their  camp  upon  the  hills,  and  marched  sorrowfully  down  upon 
the  "  green"  or  level  plain  in  front  of  old  Fort  Hardy,*  where  the  difierent  companies  were 
drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  and,  by  order  of  their  several  commanders,  grounded  their  arms 
and  emptied  their  cartridge-boxes.  They  were  not  subject  to  the  mortification  of  thus  sub- 
mitting under  the  gaze  of  an  exulting  foe,  for  General  Gates,  with  a  delicacy  and  magna- 

^  A  copy  of  these  articles,  said  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  Greneral  Gates,  and  signed  by  the  two  com- 
manders,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  from  which  the  above  fac-similes  wera 
copied. 

*  Fort  Hardy  was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Fish  Creek  with  the  Hudson  River,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  former.  It  was  built  of  earth  and  logs,  and  was  thrown  up  by  the  French,  under  Baron  Dieskau, 
in  1755,  when  Sir  William  Johnson  was  making  preparations  at  Albany  to  march  against  the  French  on 
Lakes  Champlain  and  George.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  French,  and  named  by  the  English  Fort  Hardy, 
in  honor  of  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  was  that  year  appointed  Governor  of  New  York.  The  lines  of  the  in- 
trenchments of  the  fort  inclosed  about  fifteen  acres,  bounded  south  by  the  Fish  Creek  and  east  by  the  Hud- 
son River.  This  fort  was  a  ruin  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution ;  yet,  when  I  risited  it  (July,  1848),  many 
traces  of  its  outworks  were  still  risible.  Its  form  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  page  77.  Many 
military  relics  have  been  found  near  the  fort,  and  I  was  told  that,  in  excavating  for  the  Champlain  Canal, 
a  great  number  of  human  skeletons  were  found.  The  workmen  had,  doubtless,  struck  upon  the  burial* 
I^aee  of  the  garrison. 
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Fint  panaul  Megtiiig  of  GUM  *od  Bnfforiia 

nimity  of  feeling  which  drew  forth  the  expressed  admiration  of  Burgoyne  and  hU  officers, 
had  ordered  all  hia  army  within  his  camp,  out  of  sight  of  the  vanquished  Britons.'  Col- 
onel Wilkinson,  who  had  been  aent  to  the  British  camp,  and,  in  company  with  Burgoyne, 
selected  the  place  where  the  troops  were  to  lay  down  their  arms,  was  the  only  American 
officer  present  at  the  scene." 

The  sVotch  liei-e  preMnted,  of  the  place  where  the  British  army  sur- 
rendered, woa  made  from  one  of  the  canal  bridges  at  Schuylor- 
ville,  looking  eaet-northeaat.     The  a 
fiire-ground  is  Fish  Creek,  and  the  level  ground  ai 
'     "S^  -      it  and  the  distant  hills  on  the  left  h  the   place  where   the 
:  :i;       humiliation  of  the  Britons  occurred.     The  tree  by  the 
fence,  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  designates  the  norlb- 
^  west  ajigle  of  Fort  Hardy,  and  the  other  three  tree* 
n  the  right  stand  nearly  on  the  lino  of  the  north- 
pni  hri-ast-works.     The  row  of  small  trcea.  ap- 


parently at  the  foot  of  the  distant  hills,  marks  the  course  of  the  Hudson ,  and  the  hills 
that  hound  the  view  are  those  on  which  the  Americans  were  posted.  This  plain  is  directly 
in  front  of  Schuylerville,  between  that  village  and  the  Hudson.  General  Fellows  was  sta- 
tioned upon  the  high  ground  seen  over  the  bam  on  the  right,  and  the  eminence  on  the  ex- 
treme left  is  the  place  whence  the  American  cannon  played  upon  the  house  wherein  the 
Baroness  Reidescl  and  other  ladies  sought  refuge. 

As  Boon  as  the  troops  had  laid  down  their  arms,  General  Burgoyne  proposed  to  he  intro- 
duced to  General  Gates.  They  crossed  Fish  Creek,  and  proceeded  toward  headquarters, 
Burgoyne  in  front  with  his  adjutant  general,  Kingston,  and  his  aids-de-camp,  Captain  Lord 
Petersham  and  Lieutenant  Wilford,  behind  him.  Then  followed  Generals  Phillips,  Riede- 
sel,  and  Hamilton,  and  other  officers  and  suites,  according  to  rank.  General  Gates  was 
informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  and  with  his  stalf  met  him  at  the  head  of  his  camp, 
about  a  mile  south  of  the  Fish  Creek,  Burgoyne  in  a  rich  uniform  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
Gates  in  a  plain  blue  frock-coat.  When  within  about  a  sword's  length,  they  reined  up  and 
halted.  Colonel  Wilkinson  then  named  the  gentlemen,  and  General  Burgoyne,  raising  his 
hat  gracefully,  said,  "  The  fortune  of  war,  General  Gates,  has  made  me  your  prisoner." 
The  victor  promptly  replied,  "  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  testimony  that  it  haa  nol 


'  Letter  of  Bucg")'''*  ^  '•'8  Earl  ot  Dcrbj,     Sledrai 


Botta,  ii.,  2]. 


■  See  Wilkintoo. 
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through  ony  fault  of  your  exflellency."     The  oth«r  offiften  ^ 


B  introduced  in  turn,  and 
the  whole  party  repaired 
to  Gatea'B  headquartere, 
where  a  mimptuous  dinner 
was  served.' 

Ailer  dinner  the  Ameii- 
can  army  waa  drawn  up  in 
parallel  lines  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  extending  near- 
ly a  mile.  Between  these 
victorious  troops  the  Brit- 
ish army,  with  light  ittthn- 
try  in  front,  and  escorted 
by  a  company  of  light 
dragoons,  preceded  by  two 
mounted  officers  bearing 
the  Amencan  flag,  marched  to  the  Uvejy  tunc  of  Yankee  Doodle.'  Just  as  they  passed,  the 
two  commanding  generals,  who  were  in  Gates's  marquee,  came  out  together,  and,  fronting 
the  procession,  gazed  upon  it  in  silence  a  few  moments.  What  a  contrast,  in  every  partic 
•alar,  did  the  two  present !  Burgoyne,  though  possessed  of  coarse  features,  had  a  large  and 
commanding  person ;  Gates  was  smaller  and  far  less  dignified  in  appearance.  Burgoyne 
was  arrayed  in  the  ipleadid  military  trappings  of  his  rank  ;  Gates  was  clad  in  a  plain  and 
unaMuming  dress.  Burgoyne  was  the  victim  of  disappointed  hopes  and  foiled  ambition,  and 
looked  upon  the  scene  with  exceeding  sorrow  ;  Gates  was  buoyant  with  the  first  flush  of  a 
greSit  victorjr.  Without  exchanging  a  word,  Burgoyne,  according  to  previous  understand- 
ing, stepped  back,  drew  his  sword,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies,  presented  it  to 
General  Gates.  He  received  it  with  a  courteous  inclination  of  the  head,  and  instantly  re- 
tnmed  it  to  the  vanquished  general.  They  then  retired  to  the  marquee  together,  the  Brit- 
tah  army  filed  ofl*  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  Boston,  and  thus  ended  the  drama 
upon  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  surrendered  was  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
tme,  of  whom  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  were  Germans  and  Hessians.  The 
force  of  the  Americans,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  was,  according  to  a  statement  which 
General  Gates  furnished  to  Burgoyne,  thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two,  of 
which  number  nine  thousand  and  ninety-three  were  Continentals,  or  regular  soldieis,  and 
four  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  militia.  The  arms  and  ammunition  which 
oame  into  the  possession  of  the  Americans  were,  a  fine  train  of  brass  artillery,  consisting  of 
3  twenty-four  pounders,  4  twelve  pounders,  20  sixes,  6  threes,  2  eight  inch  howitzers,  5  five 
and  a  half  inch  royal  howitzers,  and  3  five  and  a  half  inch  royal  mortars  ;*  in  all  forty-two 

■  See  Wilkinson. 

■  Tbii  view  is  taken  from  the  turopike,  looking  south.  The  old  road  was  where  the  canal  now  is,  and 
ibe  place  of  Eneeliag  vss  about  at  the  poiat  where  the  bridge  is  Eeen. 

*  Thatcher,  in  his  Military  Jonrnal  (p.  19),  gives  the  following;  accoant  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Yan- 
ku  and  of  Tanka  Doodle  :  '■  A  farmer  of  Cambridge,  Massachuaelts,  named  Jooathaa  Hastings,  who  lived 
about  the  fear  1713,  used  it  as  a  favorite  cant  word  to  express  excellence,  as  a  yankii  good  horac  or  yan- 
kn  good  cider.  The  stndents  of  the  college,  hearing  him  nse  it  a  great  deal,  adopted  it,  and  called  him 
Tattku  Jonalhan .-  and  as  he  was  a  rather  weak  man,  the  stndents,  when  they  wished  to  denote  a  charac- 
ter of  that  kind,  would  call  him  Yankee  JonatKan.  Like  other  cant  words,  it  spread,  and  came  finally  to 
be  applied  lo  the  New  Englandcrs  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Some  suppose  the  term  to  he  the  Indian  cor- 
mptioD  of  the  word  English — Yengle<$,  Ya*glei,  Yaiiklt$,  and  Bnallj  Yankee, 

"A  song,  called  Yankee  Doodlt,  was  written  by  a  British  lergeanl  at  Boston,  in  1775,  to  ridicnle  the 
people  tbera,  when  the  American  army,  under  Washington,  was  encanqied  at  Cambridge  and  Roxbnry ." 
See  '■  Origin  of  Yankee  Doodle."  page  480,  of  this  Tolume. 

*  Two  erf  these,  drawings  of  which  will  be  found  on  page  700,  are  now  in  the  oonrt  of  the  taboratoiy 
if  the  West  foiat  Military  Academy,  on  the  Hudson. 
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pieces  of  ordnance.  There  were  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  muskets,  and 
six  thousand  dozens  of  cartridges,  besides  shot,  carcasses,  cases,  shells,  Sec.  Among  the  ILn- 
glish  prisoners  were  six  members  of  Parliament.' 

Cotemporary  writers  represent  the  appearance  of  the  poor  German  and  Hessian  troops  as 
extremely  miserable  and  ludicrous.  They  deserved  commiseration,  but  they  received  none. 
They  came  not  here  voluntarily  to  fight  our  people  ;  they  were  sent  as  slaves  by  their  mas- 
ters, who  received  the  price  of  their  hire.  They  were  caught,  it  is  said,  while  congregated 
in  their  churche*  and  elsewhere,  and  forced  into  the  service.  Most  of  them  were  torn  re- 
luctantly from  their  families  and  friends ;  hundreds  of  them  deserted  here  before  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  many  of  their  descendants  are  now  living  among  us.  Many  had  their 
wives  with  them,  and  these  helped  to  make  up  the  pitiable  procession  through  the  country. 
Their  advent  into  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  lady  of  Dr.  Winthrop  of 
that  town,  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  an  early  historian  of  our  Revolution  :  *•  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Hessians  were  to  make  a  procession  on  the  same  route.  We  thought 
we  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  view  them  as  they  passed.  To  be  sure,  the  sight  was 
truly  astonishing.  I  never  had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  a  sordid  set 
of  creatures  in  human  figure — poor,  dirty,  emaciated  men.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burden,  having  bushel  baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were 
bent  double.  The  contents  seemed  to  be  poft  and  kettles,  various  sorts  of  furniture,  children 
peeping  through  gridirons  and  other  utensils.  Some  very  young  infants,  who  were  born  on 
the  road  ;  the  women  barefooted,  clothed  in  dirty  rags.  Such  effluvia  filled  the  air  while 
they  were  passing,'  that,  had  they  not  been  smoking  all  the  time,  I  should  have  been  appre- 
hensive of  being  contaminated."' 

The  whole  view  of  the  vanquished  army,  as  it  marched  through  the  country  from  Saratoga 
to  Boston,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  escorted  by  two  or  three  American  ofificers  and 
a  handful  of  soldiers,  was  a  spectacle  of  extraordinary  interest.  Generals  of  the  first  order 
of  talent ;  young  gentlemen  of  noble  and  wealthy  families,  aspiring  to  military  renown  ;  legis- 
lators of  the  British  realm,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  other  men,  lately  confident  of  victory  and 
of  freedom  to  plunder  and  destroy,  were  led  captive  through  the  pleasant  land  they  had  covet- 
ed, to  be  gazed  at  with  mingled  joy  and  scorn  by  those  whose  homes  they  came  to  make  des- 
olate. *•  Their  march  was  solemn,  sullen,  and  silent ;  but  they  were  every  where  treated 
with  such  humanity,  and  even  delicacy,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and 
gratitude.  Not  one  insult  was  oflered,  not  an  opprobrious  reflection  cast  ;"*  and  in  all  their 
long  captivity*  they  experienced  the  generous  kindness  of  a  people  warring  only  to  be  free. 


»  Gordon,  ii.,  267. 

'  Women  of  the  Revolution,  i.,  97. 

^  Mercy  Warren,  ii.,  40. 

*  Although  Congress  ratified  the  generous  terms  entered  into  by  Gates  with  Burgoync  in  the  cotivention 
at  Saratoga,  circumstances  made  them  suspicious  that  the  terms  would  not  be  strictly  complied  vrith. 
They  feared  that  the  Britons  would  break  their  parole,  and  Burgoyne  was  required  to  furnish  a  complete 
roll  of  his  army,  the  name  and  rank  of  every  officer,  and  the  name,  former  place  of  abode,  occupation,  age, 
and  size  of  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  soldier.  Burgoyne  murmured  and  hesitated.  Gen- 
eral Howe,  at  the  same  time,  was  very  illiberal  in  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  exhibited  considerable 
duplicity.  Congress  became  alarmed,  and  resolved  not  to  allow  the  army  of  Burgoyne  to  leave  our  shores 
until  a  formal  ratification  of  the  convention  should  be  made  by  the  British  government.  Burgoyne  alone 
was  allowed  to  go  home  on  parole,  and  the  other  officers,  with  the  army,  were  marched  into  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  to  await  the  future  action  of  the  two  governments.  The  British  ministry  charged  Congress 
with  positive  perfidy,  and  Congress  justified  their  acts  by  charging  the  ministers  with  meditated  perfidy. 
That  this  suspicion  was  well  founded  is  proved  by  subsequent  events.  In  the  autumn  of  1778,  Isaac  Og- 
•len,  a  prominent  loyalist  of  New  Jersey,  and  then  a  refugee  in  New  York,  thus  wrote  to  Joseph  Galloway, 
an  American  Tory  in  London,  respecting  an  expedition  of  four  thousand  British  troops  which  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  sent  up  the  Hudson  a  week  previous ;  "  Another  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  open  the  countr) 
for  many  of  Burgoyne's  troops  that  had  escaped  the  vigilance  of  their  guard,  to  come  in.  About  forty  of 
these  have  got  safe  in.  If  this  expedition  had  been  a  week  sooner,  greater  part  of  Burgoyne's  troops  prob- 
ably would  have  arrived  here,  as  a  disposition  of  rising  on  their  guard  strongly  prevailed,  and  all  they 
wanted  to  effect  it  was  some  support  near  at  hand.*' 
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The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was  an  event  of  infinite  importance  to  the  etnigpling  republic- 
ans. Hitherto  the  preponderance  of  success  had  been  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  only 
a  few  partial  victories  had  been  won  by  the  Americans.  The  defeat  on  Long  Island  had 
eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington  and  its  garrison 
had  overmatched  the  brilliant  defense  ofCharlcston  ;  the  defeat  at  Brandywine  had  balanced 
the  victory  at  Trenton ;  White  Plains  and  Princeton  were  in  fair  juxtaposition  in  the  ac- 
count current ;  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  hostile  armies  at  the  north  were  fighting  for 
the  masterj',  Washington  was  sulTering  defcata  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Forts  Clinton,  Mont- 
ffomcry,  and  Constitution  were  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  forces.  Congress  had 
Red  from  Philadelphia  to  York,  and  its  sittings  were  in  the  midst  of  loyalists,  ready  to  at- 
tack or  betray.  Its  treasury  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  its  credit  utterly  so.  Its  hills  to  the 
amount  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  were  scattered  over  the  country.  Its  frequent  issues  were 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  commissariat,  and  distnist  was  rapidly  depreciating  their 
value  in  the  pnblic  mind.  Loyalists  rejoiced  ;  the  middlemen  were  in  a  dilemma;  the 
patriots  trembled.  Thick  clouds  of  doubt  and  dismay  were  gathering  in  every  part  of  the 
political  horizon,  and  the  acclamations  which  had  followed  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  year  before,  died  away  like  mere  whispers  upbn  the  wind. 

All  eyes  were  turned  anxiously  to  the  army  of  the  north,  and  npon  that  strong  arm  of 
Congress,  wielded,  for  the  time,  by  Gates,  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  leaned.  How  eagerly 
they  listened  to  every  breath  of  rumor  from  Saratoga  I  How  enraptured  were  they  when  the 
cry  of  victory  fell  upon  their  ears  !  AH  over  the  land  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up,  and 
from  the  furrow  s  and  workshops  and  marts  of  commerce  ;  from  the  pulpit,  from  provincial 
halls  of  legislation  from  partisan  camps  and  from  tho  shattered  ranks  of  the  chief  at  White 
Marsh  it  ■was  echoed  and  reechoed  Torjism  which  had  begun  to  hft  high  its  head,  re- 
treated behmd  the  defense  of  maction  the  bills  of  Congress  rose  twenty  per  cent,  in  value  : 
capital  came  forth  from  its  hiding  places  the  militia  readily  obeyed  the  summons  to  the 
camp  and  the  great  patnot  heart  of  America  beat  strongly  with  pulsations  o(  hope.  Amid 
•he  |oy  of  the  moment  Gates  was  apotheosized  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  they 


The  engr«Ting  exhibits  a  view  of  both  sides  of  the  medal,  drawo  the  siio  of  the  origmnl.  On  one 
•ide  ia  «  bust  of  General  Gates,  with  Uie  Latin  inscriplion,  "  Horatio  Gates  Deci  Stkbnuo  CoMixn 
AxEKiCiiTiA  -"  The  American  Congreia,  to  Htr/ilia  (Jairt,  Ihe  Tulianl  ttadtr.  On  the  olhcr  side,  oi 
reverse,  Burgoyne  is  represented  in  the  Bttitude  of  delivering  up  his  sword ;  and  in  the  baclicronnd,  on 
either  side  of  them,  are  seen  the  two  armies  of  England  and  America,  the  former  laying  down  thcit  arms. 
il  the  top  is  the  Latin  inscription,  "S*Lua  rfoioscj*  Septsntrio^ial  :"  literal  English,  Safity  of  th: 
wiTthmt  Ttgion  or  diparltniiU.  Below  is  " 
Dii  xvn.  Oct.  V " 


'  English,  Eiumy  at  Saratoga  turrtndtnd  Oclobrr  17(A,  1777. 
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WilkixMon  before  Congreso.      Gold  Medal  awarded  to  Gates.      Proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament      Speech  of  Chatbara. 

geuerously  overlooked  the  indignity  offered  by  him  to  the  commander-in-chief  when  he  re- 
fused, in  the  haughty  pride  of  his  heart  in  that  hour  of  victory,  to  report,  as  in  duty  bound, 
his  success  to  the  national  council  through  him.  Congress,  too,  overjoyed  at  the  result,  for- 
got its  own  dignity,  and  allowed  Colonel  Wilkinson,*  the  messenger  of  the  glad  tidings,  to 
stand  upon  their  floor  and  proclaim,  *'  The  whole  British  army  have  laid  down  their  arms 
at  Saratoga ;  our  own,  full  of  vigor  and  courage,  expect  your  orders ;  it  is  for  your  wisdom 
to  decide  where  the  country  may  still  have  need  of  their  services."  Congresa  voted  thanks 
to  Generad  Gates  and  his  army,  and  decreed  that  he  should  be  presented  with  a  medal  of 
gold,  to  be  struck  expressly  in  commemoration  of  so  glorious  a  victory. 

This  victory  was  also  of  infinite  importance  to  the  republicans  on  account  of  its  effects 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  highest  hopes  of  the  British  nation,  and  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  rested  on  the  success  of  this  campaign.  It  had 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  administration,  and  the  people  were  confidently  assured  that, 
with  the  undoubted  success  of  Burgoyne,  the  turbulent  spirit  of  rebellion  would  be  quelled, 
and  the  insurgents  would  be  forced  to  return  to  their  allegiance. 

Parliament  was  in  session  when  the  intelligence  of  Burgoyne*s  defeat  reached  England ; 
Decembers,    ^^^  when  the  moumful  tidings  were  commimicated  to  that  body,  it  instantly 

1"^-  aroused  all  the  fire  of  opposing  parties.'  The  opposition  opened  anew  their  elo- 
quent batteries  upon  the  ministers.  For  several  days  misfortune  had  been  suspected.  The 
last  arrival  from  America  brought  tidings  of  gloom.  The  Earl  of  Chatham,  with  far-reach- 
ing comprehension,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  American  affairs,  had  denounced  the  mode  of 
warfare  and  the  material  used  against  the  Americans.  He  refused  to  vote  for  the  lauda- 
tory address  to  the  king.  Leaning  upon  his  crutch,  he  poured  forth  his  vigorous  denuncia- 
tions against  the  course  of  the  ministers  like  a  mountain  torrent.  "  This,  my  lords,"  he 
said,  *'  is  a  perilous  and  tremendous  moment !  It  is  no  time  for  adulation.  The  smooth- 
ness of  flattery  can  not  now  avail — can  not  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  crisis.      It  is 

now  necessary  to  instruct  the  throne  in  the  language  of  truth You  can  not. 

I  venture  to  say  it,  you  can  not  conquer  America.  What  is  your  present  situation  there  ? 
We  do  not  know  the  worst,  but  we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have  sufl'ered  much 
and  gained  nothing,  and  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  northern  army  (Burgoyne's)  may  be  a 
total  loss You  may  swell  every  expense,  and  every  efibrt,  still  more  extrava- 
gantly ;  pile  and  accumulate  every  assistance  you  can  buy  or  borrow ;  traflUc  and  barter 
with  every  little  pitiful  German  prince  that  sells  and  sends  his  subjects  to  the  shambles  of 
a  foreign  power  ;  your  efforts  are  forever  vain  and  impotent ;  doubly  so  from  this  mercenary 
aid  on  which  you  rely,  for  it  irritates  to  an  incurable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  enemies. 
To  overrun  with  the  mercenary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting  them  and  their  posses- 
sions to  the  rapacity  of  hireling  cruelty  !  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
while  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my  arms— never, 
never,  never  I"* 

The  Earl  of  Coventry,  Earl  Temple  Chatham's  brother-in-law,  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, all  spoke  in  coincidence  with  Chatham.  Lord  Suffolk,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State, 
undertook  the  defense  of  ministers  for  the  employment  of  Indians,  and  concluded  by  saying, 
"It  is  perfectly  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and  nature  have  put  into  our 
hands."     This  sentiment  brought  Chatham  upon  the  floor.      •*  That  God  and  nature  put 


'  James  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Maryland  about  1757,  and,  by  education,  was  prepared  for  the  practice 
of  medicine.  He  repaired  to  Cambridge  as  a  volunteer  in  1775.  He  was  captain  of  a  company  in  a  regi- 
ment that  went  to  Canada  in  1776.  He  was  appointed  deputy  adjutant  general  by  Gates,  and,  afler  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier  general  by  brevet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
be  settled  in  Kentucky,  but  entered  the  army  in  1806,  and  bad  the  command  on  the  Mississippi.  Ho  com- 
manded on  the  northern  frontier  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  the  age  of  56  he  married  a 
voung  lady  of  26.     He  died  of  diarrhea,  in  Mexico,  December  28th,  1825,  aged  68  years. 

2  Pitkin,  i.,  399. 

^  Parliamentary  Debates. 


op  THE   BEVOLUTIOK. 
The  OppaUoD  is  tlig  BoBiB  of  CoamKoi.    PoHcr  or  Lord  Honh.    Eulled  ForitioB  of  tha  Ami 

into  out  hftnda  !"  be  reiterated,  with  bitter  kotd.  "  I  know  not  vhat  idea  that  lord  may 
entertain  of  God  and  nature,  but  I  know  that  such  abominable  principles  are  equally  abhor- 
rent to  religion  and  humanity.  What !  attribate  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to 
the  maasacres  of  the  Indian  scalping-knife,  to  the  cannibal  and  savage,  torturing,  murdering, 
roasting,  and  eating — literally,  my  lords,  eating — tbe  mangled  victims  of  bia  barbarous  bat* 

lies These  abominable  principles,  and  this  most  abominable  avowal  of  them, 

demand  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  that  right  reverend  bench  (pointing  to  the 
bishops),  tbose  holy  ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  pious  pastors  of  the  Church — I  conjure 
them  to  join  in  the  holy  work,  and  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  their  God." 

in  the  Lower  House,  Burke,  Fox,  and  Barr6  were  equally  severe  upon  the  ministers ; 
and  on  the  3d  of  December,  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  reached  London,  the  lat- 
ter arose  in  his  place  in  the  Commons,  and,  with  a  severe  and  solemn  countenance,  asked 
Lord  George  Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  what  news  he  had  received  by  his  last  ex- 
presses from  Quebec,  and  to  say,  upon  his  word  of  honor,  what  had  become  of  Burgoyne 
and  hie  brave  army.  The  haughty  secretary  was  irritated  by  the  cool  irony  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  he  was  obliged  to  unbend  and  to  confess  that  the  unhappy  intelligence  had  reached 
him,  but  added  it  was  not  yet  authenticated.' 

LordXorth,  the  pnmier,  with  his  usual  adroitness,  admitted  that  misfortune  had  befallen  the 

British  arms,  butdenied  that  troops  were  by  foreign  aid, 

any  blame  could  be  impnted  ^..i---'''i\f^3^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Sl\r~'~~^  placed  the  prowess  of  the 
to  ministers  themselves,  and      '"^IIIj^  -mhi       ^^  ll ^ST'     United  States  in  the  most 


proposed  an  adjournment  of 

Dei^ber     Parliament  on  the 

'""         nth  {which  was 

earned)  until  the  20th  of 

January '     It  was  a 

clever   tnck   of    the 

premier  to  escape  the  cas 

ligations    which    he    knew 

the  opposition  would  inflict 

while  the  nation  was  smart 

mg  under  the  goadtngs  of 

mortified  pride. 

The  victory  ( 

goyne,  unassisted  as 


fz  ^Ci^  c^.^!'"^-? 


favorable  light  upon  the 
Continent.  Our  urgent  so- 
licitations for  aid,  hitherto 
but  little  noticed  except  by 
France  were  now  listened 
to  with  respect,  and  the 
American  commissioners  at 
Pans  Dr.  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane '  and  Arthur  Lee,* 
occupied  a  commanding  po- 
sition among  the  diploma 
Europe.  France, 
the  States  Gen- 
Holland,    the 


Prince  of  Orange,  and  even  Catharine  of  Russia  and  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli),  all 


■  History  of  (he  Beign  of  George  111.,  i-,  326. 

■  PilkiD,  i.,  397,     Annaal  Register,  ITTS,  p.  74. 

*  Silss  Deane  wu  a  native  or  Grotoa,  Connecticnt.  He  ^dusted  at  Yale  College,  1758,  and  waa  a 
meniber  of  the  flnt  Congress,  ]7T4.  He  was  sent  to  France  Enrly  in  1776,  es  political  and  commercial 
Bgeni  for  the  United  Colonies,  and  in  the  BOtumn  of  that  year  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Lee  as 
(.■omoiissioner.  He  seems  to  have  been  unfit,  in  a  great  degree,  far  the  slalion  fas  held,  and  his  defective 
jodgment  and  eztravsganl  promises  greatly  embomssed  Congross.  He  was  recalled  at  the  close  of  1777, 
and  John  Adams  appointed  in  his  place.  He  published  a  defense  of  his  character  b  1TT8,  and  charged 
Thomu  Paine  and  others  connected  with  pnhllo  afTairs  with  using  their  official  influence  fur  purposes  of 
(irivate  gain.  This  was  the  oharge  mode  against  himself,  and  he  never  fullj  wiped  oul  all  suspicion.  He 
went  to  England  toward  the  close  of  1784,  and  died  in  extreme  poverty  at  Deal,  1789, 

*  Dr.  Lee  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1740 — a  brother  to  the  celebrated  Richard  Henry  Lee.  He  wasedo- 
eated  at  Edinbargh,  and,  on  returning  to  America,  practiced  medicine  at  Williamaburgh  about  Ave  yean. 
He  went  to  London  in  1766,  and  studied  law  in  tbe  Temple.  He  kept  bis  brother  and  other  patriots  of 
the  RevolalioQ  fnllj  informed  of  &I1  political  matters  of  importance  abroad,  and  panicularty  the  movements 
of  the  British  ministry.  He  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  stood  high  as  an  essayist  and  political  pamphleteer. 
He  was  colonial  agent  for  Virginia  in  1775.  In  1776  be  was  associated  with  Franklin  and  Deone,  as  min- 
ister at  the  court  of  Versailles.  He  and  John  Adams  were  recalled  m  1779.  On  returning  to  the  United 
States,  be  was  appointed  to  calces  of  tnut.     He  died  of  pleurisy,  December  14tb,  1782,  aged  nearly  42- 
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Our  relative  Position  to  the  Governments  of  Europe.  Policy  of  Vergennes.  Beaumarcbais's  Commercial  OperatioDa 

of  whom  feared  and  hated  England  because  of  her  increasing  potency  in  arms,  commerce, 
diplomacy,  and  the  Protestant  faith,  thought  kindly  of  us  and  spoke  kindly  to  us.  We 
were  loved  because  England  was  hated  ;  we  were  respected  because  we  could  injure  En- 
gland by  dividing  her  realm  and  impairing  her  growing  strength  beyond  the  seas.  There 
was  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  service  ;  and  when  peace  was  ordained  by  treaty,  and  our  inde- 
pendence was  established,  the  balance-sheet  showed  nothing  against  us,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ments of  continental  Europe  were  concerned. 

In  the  autumn  of  1776,  Franklin  and  Lee  were  appointed,  jointly  with  Deane, 
resident  commissioners  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  the  French  king.  They  opened  negotiations  early  in  December  with 
the  Count  De  Vergennes,  the  premier  of  Louis  XVI.  He  was  distinguished  for  sound  wis- 
dom, extensive  political  knowledge,  remarkable  sagacity,  and  true  greatness  of  mind.  He 
ibresaw  that  generous  dealings  with  the  insurgent  colonists  at  the  outset  would  be  the  surest 
means  of  perpetuating  the  rebellion  until  a  total  separation  from  the  parent  state  would  be 
accomplished — an  event  eagerly  coveted  by  the  French  government.  France  hated  En- 
gland cordially,  and  feared  her  power.  She  had  no  special  love  for  the  Anglo-American 
colonies,  but  she  was  ready  to  aid  them  in  reducing,  by  disunion,  the  puissance  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  To  widen  the  breach  was  the  chief  aim  of  Vergennes.  A  haughty  reserve, 
he  knew,  would  discourage  the  Americans,  while  an  open  reception,  or  even  countenance, 
of  their  deputies  might  alarm  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  and  dispose  them  to  a  compromise 
with  the  colonies,  or  bring  on  an  immediate  rupture  between  Franco  and  England.  A 
middle  line  was,  therefore,  pursued  by  him.* 

While  the  French  government  was  thus  vacillating  during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
177  7,  secret  aid  was  given  to  the  republicans,  and  great  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition 
were  sent  to  this  country,  by  an  agent  of  the  French  govermnent,  toward  the  close  of  the 
year,  ostensibly  through  the  channel  of  commercial  operations."      But  when  the  capture  of 

^  Ramsay,  ii.,  62,  63. 

^  In  the  summer  of  1776,  Arthur  Loe,  agent  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  Congress,  made  an  arrange- 
noent  by  which  the  French  king  provided  money  and  arms  secretly  for  the  Americans.  An  agent  named 
Beaumarchais  was  sent  to  London  to  confer  with  Lee,  and  it  was  arranged  that  two  hundred  thousand 
Louis  d'ors,  in  arms,  ammunition,  and  specie,  should  bo  sent  to  the  Americans,  but  in  a  manner  to  make  it 
appear  as  a  commercial  transaction.  Mr.  Lee  assumed  the  name  of  Mary  Johnson,  and  Beaumarchais  that 
of  Roderique,  Hortales,  &  Co.  Lee,  fearing  discovery  if  he  should  send  a  written  notice  to  Congress  of 
the  arrangement,  communicated  the  fact  verbally  through  Captain  Thomas  Story,  who  had  been  upon  the 
continent  in  the  service  of  the  Secret  Committee.  Yet,  after  all  the  arrangements  were  made,  there  was 
hesitation,  and  it  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  1777  that  the  articles  were  sent  to  the  Americans.  They 
were  shipped  on  board  Le  Hcnreux,  in  the  fictitious  name  of  Hortales,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Francois,  and 
arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  November  of  that  year.  The  brave  and  efficient 
Baron  Steuben  was  a  passenger  in  that  ship. 

This  arrangement,  under  the  disguise  of  a  mercantile  operation,  subsequently  produced  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  a  more  minute  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Supplement  to  this  work. 

Beaumarchais  was  one  of  the  most  active  business  men  of  his  time,  and  became  quite  distinguished  in 
the  literary  and  political  world  by  his  ^^  Marriage  of  Figaro^^''  and  his  connection  with  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1793.  Borne,  in  one  of  his  charming  Letters  from  Paris,  after  describing  his  visit  to  the  honse 
where  Beaumarchais  had  lived,  where  "  they  now  sell  kitchen  salt,"  thus  speaks  of  him  :  *'  By  his  bold  and 
fortunate  commercial  undertakings,  he  had  become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  France.  In  the  w^ar  of  Amer- 
ican liberty,  ho  furnished,  through  an  understanding  w^ith  the  French  government,  supplies  of  arms  to  the 
insurgents.  As  in  all  such  undertakitijrs,  there  were  captures,  shipwrecks,  payments  deferred  or  refused, 
yet  Beaumarchais,  by  his  dexterity,  :>ucceedcd  in  extricating  himself  with  personal  advantage  from  al) 
these  difficulties. 

"  Yet  this  same  Beaumarchais  showed  himself,  in  the  (French)  revolution,  as  inexperienced  as  a  child 
and  as  timid  as  a  German  closet-scholar.  He  contracted  to  furnish  weapons  to  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, and  not  only  lost  his  money,  but  was  near  losing  his  head  into  the  bargain.  Formerly  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  ministers  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  doors  of  great  men's  cabinets  open  and  close  softly 
and  easily  to  him  who  knows  how  to  oil  the  locks  and  hinges.  Afterward  Beaumarchais  had  to  do  with 
honest,  in  other  words  with  dangerous  people ;  he  had  not  learned  to  make  the  distinction,  and  accordingly 
he  was  ruined."     He  died  in  1 799,  in  his  70th  vear,  and  his  death,  his  friends  suppose,  was  voluntary. 
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Unmuking  of  the  French  King.  Independence  of  the  United  States  acknowledged  by  France.  Letter  of  Louis  XVL 

Burgoyne  and  his  army  (intelligence  of  which  arrivbd  at  Paris  by  express  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember) reached  Versailles,  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Americans  was  hardly  problem- 
atical, Louis  cast  ofi*  all  disguise,  and  informed  the  American  commissioners,  through  M. 
Grerard,  one  of  his  Secretaries  of  State,  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce,  already 
negotiated,  would  be  ratified,  and  *'  that  it  was  decided  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States."  He  wrote  to  his  uncle,  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  urging  his  co-opera- 
tion;  for,  according  to  the  family  compact  of  the  Bourbons,  made  in  1761,  the  King  of 
Spain  was  to  be  consulted  before  such  a  treaty  could  be  ratified.^  Charles  refused  to  co- 
operate, but  Louis  persevered,  and  in  February,  1778,  he  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  and  com-  ^  ™*^ 
merce  with  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity.  War  against  England 
was  to  be  made  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  agreed  that  neither  contracting  party  should 
conclude  truce  or  peace  with  Great  Britain  without  the  formal  consent  of  the  other  first  ob- 
tained ;  and  it  was  mutually  covenanted  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  should  be  formally  or  tacitly  assured  by  the  treaty  or  treaties  that 
should  terminate  the  war.*  Thus  allied,  by  treaty,  with  the  ancient  and  powerful  French 
nation,  the  Americans  felt  certain  of  success. 


^  This  letter  of  Louis  was  brought  to  light  during  the  Revolution  of  1793.  It  is  a  curious  document, 
and  illustrates  the  consummate  duplicity  practiced  by  that  monarch  and  his  ministers.  Disclosing,  as  it 
does,  the  policy  which  governed  the  action  of  the  French  court,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  the  king 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Americans,  its  insertion  here  will  doubtless  bo  acceptable  to  the  reader.  It 
was  dated  January  8lh,  1778. 

*'  The  sincere  desire,'^  said  Louis,  ^'  which  I  feel  of  maintaining  the  true  harmony  and  unity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  alliance,  which  must  always  have  an  imposing  character  for  our  enemies,  induces  mc  to  state  to 
your  majesty  my  way  of  thinking  on  the  present  condition  of  aflfairs.  England,  our  common  and  inveterate 
enemy,  has  been  engaged  for  three  years  in  a  war  with  her  American  colonics.  We  had  agreed  not  to 
intermeddle  with  it,  and,  viewing  both  sides  as  English,  we  made  our  trade  free  to  the  one  that  found  most 
advantage  in  commercial  intercourse.  In  this  manner  America  provided  herself  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, of  which  she  was  destitute ;  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  succort  of  money  and  other  kinds  which  we  have  given 
her,  the  whole  ostensibly  on  the  score  of  trade,  England  has  taken  umbrage  at  these  succors,  and  has  not 
concealed  from  us  that  she  will  bo  revenged  sooner  or  later.  She  has  already,  indeed,  seized  several  of 
oor  merchant  vessels,  and  refused  restitution.  We  have  lost  no  time  on  our  part.  We  have  fortified  our 
DDOst  exposed  colonies,  and  placed  our  fleets  upon  a  respectable  footing,  which  has  continued  to  aggravate 
(be  ill  humor  of  England. 

"  Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  in  November  last.  The  destruction  of  the  army  of  Burgoyne  and  the 
straitened  condition  of  Howe  have  lately  changed  the  face  of  things.  America  is  triumphant  and  England 
cast  down ;  but  the  latter  has  still  a  great,  unbroken  maritime  force,  and  the  hope  of  forming  a  beneficial 
alliance  with  the  colonies,  the  impossibility  of  their  being  subdued  by  arms  being  now  demonstrated.  All 
the  English  parties  agree  on  this  point.  Lord  North  has  himself  announced  in  full  Parliament  a  plan  of 
pacification  for  the  first  session,  and  all  sides  are  assiduously  employed  upon  it.  Thus  it  is  the  same  to  us 
whether  this -minister  or  any  other  be  in  power.  From  diflerent  motives  they  join  against  us,  and  do  not 
forget  our  bad  offices.  They  will  fall  upon  us  m  as  great  strength  as  if  the  war  had  not  existed.  This 
being  understood,  and  our  grievances  against  England  notorious,  I  have  thought,  after  taking  the  advice 
of  my  council,  and  particularly  that  of  M.  D^Ossune,  and  having  consulted  upon  the  propositions  which  the 
insurgents  make,  to  treat  with  them,  to  prevent  their  reunion  with  the  mother  country.  I  lay  before  your 
majesty  my  views  of  tho  subject.  I  have  ordered  a  memorial  to  be  submitted  to  you,  in  which  they  are 
presented  in  more  detail.  I  desire  eagerly  that  they  should  meet  your  approbation.  Knowing  the  weight 
of  your  probity,  your  majesty  will  not  doubt  the  lively  and  sincere  friendship  with  which  I  am  yours,*'  &c. — 
Qttoted  by  Pitkin  (i.,  399)  from  Hisloire,  &c.,  dc  la  Diplomatique  Fran9ai8e,  vol.  vii. 

'  Sparks's  Life  of  Franklin,  430,  433. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

*'  The  san  has  drunk 
The  dew  that  lay  upon  the  morning  grass ; 
There  is  no  rustling  in  th^  lofty  elm 
That  canopies  my  dwelling,  and  its  shade 
Scarce  cools  me.     All  is  silent  save  the  faint 
And  interrupted  murmur  of  the  bee, 
Sitting  on  the  sick  flowers,  and  then  agam 
Instantly  on  the  wing.     The  plsmts  around 
Feel  the  too  potent  fervors ;  the  tall  maize 
Rolls  up  its  long  green  leaves ;  the  clover  droops 
Its  tender  foliage,  and  declines  its  blooms. 
But  far  in  the  fierce  sunshine  tower  the  hills, 
With  all  their  growth  of  woods,  silent  and  stern, 
As  if  the  scorching  heat  and  dazzling  light 
Were  but  an  element  they  loved." 

Bryakt. 

T  was  early  in  the  morning  of  such  a  day  as  the  poet  refers  to  that  we 
commenced  a  ride  and  a  ramble  over  the  historic  grounds  of  Saratoga  near 
•'  Schuylerville,  accompanied  by  the  friendly  guide  whose  proffered  services  I  have 
already  mentioned.     We  first  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J — n,  one  of  the  al- 
most centenarian  representatives  of  the  generation  cotemporary  with  our  Revo- 
£^  lution,  now  so  few  and  hoary.     She  was  in  her  ninety-second  year  of  life,  yet  her 
mental  faculties  were  quite  vigorous,  and  she  related  her  sad  experience  of  the 
trials  of  that  war  with  a  memory  remarkably  tenacious  and  correct.     Her  sight 
and  hearing  were  defective,  and  her  skin  wrinkled  ;  but  in  her  soft  blue  eye,  reg- 
ular features,  and  delicate  form  were  lingering  many  traces  of  the  beauty  of  her 
early  womanhood.     She  was  a  young  lady  of  twenty  years  when  Independence 
Pf    was  declared,  and  was  living  with  her  parents  at  Do-ve-gat  (Coveville)  when  Bur- 
goyne  come  down  the  valley.     She  was  then  betrothed,  but  her  lover  had  shouldered 
his  musket,  and  was  in  Schuyler's  camp. 

While  Burgoyne  was  pressing  onward  toward  Fort  Edward  from  Skenesborough,  the 
people  of  the  valley  below,  who  were  attached  to  the  patriot  cause,  fled  hastily  to  Albany. 
Mrs.  J — n  and  her  parents  were  among  the  fugitives.  So  fearful  were  they  of  the  Indian 
scouts  sent  forward,  and  of  the  resident  Tories,  not  a  whit  less  savage,  who  were  emboldened 
by  the  proximity  of  the  invader,  that  for  several  nights  previous  to  their  flight  they  slept  in 
a  swamp,  apprehending  that  their  dwelling  would  be  burned  over  their  heads  or  that  murder 
would  break  in  upon  their  repose.  And  when  they  returned  home,  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne,  all  was  desolation.  Tears  filled  her  eyes  when  she  spoke  of  that  sad  return. 
•*  We  had  but  little  to  come  home  to,"  she  said.  «*  Our  crops  and  our  cattle,  our  sheep, 
hogs,  and  horses,  were  all  gone,  yet  we  knelt  down  in  our  desolate  room  and  thanked  God 
sincerely  that  our  house  and  bams  were  not  destroyed."  She  wedded  her  soldier  soon  after- 
ward, and  during  the  long  widowhood  of  her  evening  of  life  his  pension  has  been  secured  to 
her,  and  a  few  years  ago  it  was  increased  in  amount.  She  referred  to  it,  and  with  quiver 
ing  lip— quivering  with  the  emotions  of  her  full  heart — said,  **  The  government  has  been 
very  kind  to  me  in  my  poverty  and  old  age."  She  was  personally  acquainted  with  General 
Schuyler,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  noble-heartedness  of  himself  and  lady  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.     While  pressing  her  hand  in  bidding  her  farewell,  the  thought  occurred  that  we 
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repreunW  the  linking  of  the  living,  vigorouE,  active  present,  and  the  half-buried,  decaying 
put ;  and  that  between  ber  early  woiminhood  and  now  all  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  our 
Republic  had  dawned  and  brightened  into  perfect  day. 

From  Mr*.  J — n's  we  rode  to  the  residence  of  her  brother,  the  houie  wherein  the  Baron- 
esi  BJedeael,  with  her  children  and  female  companions,  wiu  sheltered  just  before  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne.  It  is  about  a  mile  above  Schuylerville,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Batten  Kill.  On  our  way  we  paused  to  view  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  of 
Burgoyne's  camp,  upon  the  heights  a  bttle  west  of  the  village.  Prominent  traces  of  the 
monikdi  and  ditches  are  there  visible  in  the  woods.  A  little  northwest  of  the  village  the 
lines  of  the  defenses  thrown  up  by  the  Germans,  and  Hessians  of  Honau  may  be  distinctly 
seen.     (See  map,  page  77.) 

The  house  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  the  pen  of  the  wife  of  the  Brunswick 
general  is  well  preserved.     At  the  time  of 


''"^^^" 


the  Revolution  it  was  owned  by  Peter  Lan- 
aag,  a  relative  of  the  chancellor  of  that  name, 
and  now  belougs  to  Mr.  Samuel  Mar- 
shall, who  has  the  good  taste  to  keep 
up  its  original  character.  It  is  upon  the  high 
bank  west  of  the  road  from  Schuylerville  to 
Fort  Miller,  pleasantly  shaded  in  front  by  lo- 
custs, and  fairly  embowered  in  shrubbery  and 
fruit  trees. 

We  will  listen  to  the  story  of  the  sufierings 
of  some  of  the  women  of  Burgoyne's  camp  in 
that  bouse,  as  told  by  the  baronuss  herself : 
"  About  two  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  we  again 
heard  a  finng  of  cannon  and  small  arms  ;  m- 
stantly  all  was  alarm,  and  every  thing  in  motion.  My  husband  told  me  to  go  to  a  house 
not  far  off.  I  immediately  seated  myself  in  my  caleche,  with  my  children,  and  drove  off; 
but  scarcely  had  we  reached  it  before  I  diwiovered  five  or  six  armed  men  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Hudson.  Instinctively  I  threw  my  children  down  in  the  caleche,  and  then  concealed 
myself  with  them.  At  this  moment  the  fellows  fired,  and  wounded  an  already  wounded 
Eugliib  soldier,  who  was  behind  me.  Poor  fellow !  I  pitied  him  exceedingly,  bat  at  this 
moment  had  no  power  to  relieve  him. 

■'  A  terrible  cannonade  was  commenced  by  the  enemy  against  the  house  in  which  I  sought 
to  obtain  shelter  for  myself  and  children,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were 
in  it.  Alas !  it  contained  none  but  wounded  and  women.  We  wbre  at  last  obliged  to  re- 
sort to  the  ceUar  for  refuge,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I 
remained  the  whole  day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  their  heads  in  my  lap ;  and  in  the  same  situation  I 
passed  a  sleepless  night.'  Eleven  cannon-balls  passed 
through  the  house,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear  them  roll 
■way.  One  poor  soldier,  who  was  lying  on  a  table  for 
the  purpose  of  having  his  leg  amputated,  was  struck  by 
a  shot,  which  carried  away  his  other ;  his  comrades  had 
left  him,  and  when  we  went  to  his  assistance  we  found  him  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  into 
which  he  had  crept,  more  dead  than  alive,  scarcely  breathing.'  My  reSeotions  on  the  dau' 
ger  to  which  my  husband  was  exposed  now  agonized  me  exceedingly,  and  the  thoughts  of 
my  children,  and  the  necessity  of  struggling  for  their  preservation,  aJone  sustained  me. 


I  Tbe  oelUr  is  abont  flfteea  by  thirty  fiset  in  hm,  and  lighted  and  ventilated  fay  two  amall  windows  only. 
*  Tbe  plaoa  where  this  ball  entered  is  seen  under  Ike  window  near  the  comer,  and  designated  ia  the 
[Hctnre  br  a  small  black  spot. 
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"  The  ladies  of  the  army  who  were  with  me  were  Mrs.  Harnage,  a  Mrs.  Kennels  the 
widow  of  a  lieutenant  who  was  killed,  and  the  lady  of  the  commissary.  Major  Harnage, 
his  wife,  and  Mrs.  Kennels  made  a  little  room  in  a  corner  with  curtains  to  it,  and  wished  to 
do  the  same  for  me,  but  I  preferred  being  near  the  door,  in  case  of  fire.  Not  far  off  my 
women  slept,  and  opposite  to  us  three  English  officers,  who,  though  wounded,  were  determ- 
ined not  to  be  left  behind  ;  one  of  them  was  Captain  Green,  an  aid-de-camp  to  Major-gen- 
eral Phillips,  a  very  valuable  officer  and  most  agreeable  man.  They  each  made  me  a  most 
sacred  promise  not  to  leave  me  behind,  and,  in  case  of  sudden  retreat,  that  they  would  each 
of  them  take  one  of  my  children  on  his  horse  ;  and  for  myself  one  of  my  husband's  was  in 

constant  readiness The  want  of  water  distressed  us  much  ;  at  length  we 

found  a  soldier's  wife  who  had  courage  enough  to  fetch  us  some  from  the  river,  an  office 
nobody  else  would  undertake,  as  the  Americans  shot  at  every  person  who  approached  it ; 
but,  out  of  respect  for  her  sex,  they  never  molested  her. 

"  I  now  occupied  myself  through  the  day  in  attending  the  woimded ;  I  made  them  tea 
and  coffee,  and  often  shared  my  dinner  with  them,  for  which  they  ofiered  me  a  thousand 
expressions  of  gratitude.  One  day  a  Canadian  officer  came  to  our  cellar,  who  had  scarcely 
the  power  of  holding  himself  upright,  and  we  concluded  he  was  dying  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment ;  I  was  happy  in  ofiering  him  my  dinner,  which  strengthened  him,  and  procured  me 
his  friendship.  1  now  undertook  the  care  of  Major  Bloomfield,  another  aid-de-camp  of  Gren- 
eral  Phillips  *  he  had  received  a  musket-ball  through  both  cheeks,  which  in  its  course  had 
knocked  out  several  of  his  teeth  and  cut  his  tongue ;  he  could  hold  nothing  in  his  mouth, 
the  matter  which  ran  from  his  wound  almost  choked  him,  and  he  was  not  able  to  take  any 
nourishment  except  a  little  soup  or  something  liquid.  We  had  some  Rhenish  wine,  and,  in 
the  hope  that  tlie  acidity  of  it  would  cleanse  his  wound,  I  gave  him  a  bottle  of  it.  He 
took  a  little  now  and  then,  and  with  such  effect  that  his  cure  soon  followed ;  thus  I  added 
another  to  my  stock  of  friends,  and  derived  a  satisfaction  which,  in  the  midst  of  sufferings, 
served  to  tranquilize  me  and  diminish  their  acutencss. 

"  One  day  General  Phillips  accompanied  my  husband,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  on  a  visit 
to  us.  The  general,  after  having  beheld  our  situation,  said  to  him,  *  I  would  not  for  ten 
thousand  guineas  come  again  to  this  place ;  my  heart  is  almost  broken.* 

"  In  this  horrid  situation  we  remained  six  days  ;  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  now  spoken 
of,  and  eventually  took  place." 

The  baroness,  in  the  simple  language  of  her  narrative,  thus  bears  testimony  to  the  gen- 
erous courtesy  of  the  American  officers,  and  to  the  true  nobility  of  character  of  General 
Schuyler  in  particular :  "  My  husband  sent  a  message  to  me  to  come  over  to  him  with  my 
children.  I  seated  myself  once  more  in  my  dear  caleche,  and  then  rode  through  the  Amer- 
ican camp.  As  I  passed  on  I  observed,  and  this  was  a  great  consolation  to  me,  that  no  one 
eyed  me  with  looks  of  resentment,  but  they  all  greeted  us,  and  even  showed  compassion  in 
their  countenances  at  the  sight  of  a  woman  with  small  children  I  was,  I  confess,  afraid 
to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  as  it  was  quite  a  new  situation  to  me.  When  I  drew  near  the 
tents  a  handsome  man  approached  and  met  me,  took  my  children  from  tlie  caldche^  and 
hugged  and  kissed  them,  which  affected  me  almost  to  tears.  *  You  tremble,*  said  he,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  me  ;  *  be  not  afraid.'  *  No,'  I  answered,  *  you  seem  so  kind  and  tender 
to  my  children,  it  inspires  me  with  courage.'  He  now  led  me  to  the  tent  of  General  Gates, 
where  I  found  Generals  Burgoyne  and  Phillips,  who  were  on  a  friendly  footmg  with  the 
former.  Burgoyne  said  to  me,  »  Never  mind  ;  your  sorrows  have  now  an  end.'  I  answered 
him  that  I  should  be  reprehensible  to  have  any  cares,  as  he  had  none ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  him  on  such  friendly  footing  with  General  Gates.  All  the  generals  remained  to  dine 
with  General  Gates. 

'•  The  same  gentleman  who  received  me  soTdndly  now  came  and  said  to  me,  *  You  wili 
be  very  much  embarrassed  to  eat  with  all  these  gentlemen  ;  come  ivith  your  children  to 
my  tent,  ivliere  I  will  prepare  for  you  a  frugal  din?wr,  and  give  it  with  a  free  will.*  1 
said,  •  You  are  certainly  a  husixind  and  a  father,  you  liave  shown  me  so  much  kindness.* 
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I  imw  fiiiniil  that  he  was  General  Schctler.     He  treated  me  with  excellent  emokod 


tongue,  becf-Btcaks,  potatoes,  and  good  bread  and  butter '.  Never  could  T  have  wished  to  eat 
a  better  dinner ;  I  was  content ;  I  saw  all  around  me  were  so  likewise ;  and,  wh^^t  was 
better  than  all,  my  husband  was  out  of  danger. 

■■  When  we  had  dined  ho  told  me  his  residence  was  at  Albany,  and  that  General  Bur- 
goyne  intended  to  honor  him  as  hja  guest,  and  invited  myself  and  children  to  do  so  likewise.  I 
asked  my  husband  how  I  should  act ;  he  told  me  to  accept  the  invitation.  As  it  was  two 
days'  journey  there,  he  advised  me  to  go  to  a  place  which  was  about  three  hours'  ride  distant. 

■'  Some  (lays  after  this  we  arrived  at  Albany,  where  we  so  often  wished  ourselves ;  but 
we  did  not  enter  it  as  we  expected  we  should — victors  I'  We  were  received  by  the  good 
General  Schuyler,  his  wife,  and  daughters,  not  as  enemies,  but  kind  friends  ;  and  they  treated 
us  with  the  most  marked  attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did  General  Burgoyne,  who  had 
caused  General  Schuyler's  beautifully- finished  house  to  be  burned.  In  fact,  they  behaved 
like  persons  of  exalted  minds,  who  determined  to  bury  all  recollections  of  their  own  injuries 
in  the  eonlemplation  of  our  misfortunes.  General  Burgoyne  was  struck  with  General  Schuy- 
ler's generosity,  and  said  to  him,  ■  You  show  me  great  kindness,  though  I  have  done  you 
much  injurj-.'  ■  That  was  the  fate  of  war,'  replied  the  brave  man  ;  '  let  us  say  no  more 
about  it.'  " 

General  Schuyler  was  detained  at  Saratoga  when  Burgoyne  and  suite  started  for  Albany. 

■  Chrisimu  dinner  in  A'Ldoy,  sarnniiMled 
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He  wrote  to  hia  wife  to  give  the  English  general  the  very  best  reception  in  her  power. 
"  The  Britith  commander  was  well  received,"  eaye  the  Marquis  (fe  ChasteUux,'  in  his  Trav- 
els in  America,  "  by  Mrs.  Schuyler,  and  lodged  in  the  best  apartment  in  the  house.  An 
excellent  supper  was  served  him  in  the  evening,  the  honors  of  which  were  done  with  to 
much  grace  that  he  was  aflected  even  to  tears,  and  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ■  Indeed,  this  ii 
doing  too  much  for  the  man  who  has  ravaged  their  lands  and  burned  their  dweUings.'  The 
next  morning  he  was  reminded  of  his  misfortunes  by  an  incident  that  would  have  amused  any 
one  else.  His  bed  was  prepared  in  a  large  room  ;  but  as  he  had  a  numerous  suite,  or  family, 
several  mattresses  were  spread  on  the  floor  for  some  officers  to  sleep  near  him.  Schuyler's 
second  son,  a  little  fellow  about  seven  years  old,  very  arch  and  forward,  but  very  amiable, 
was  running  all  the  morning  about  the  house.  Opening  the  door  of  the  saloon,  he  burst  out 
a  laughing  on  seeing  all  the  English  collected,  and  shut  it  aller  him,  exclaiming,  '  You  are 
.all  my  prisoners  1'     This  innocent  cruelty  rendered  them  more  melancholy  than  before." 

We  next  visited  the  headquarters  of  General  Gates,  south  of  the  Fish  Creek,  delineated  on 
page  75.     On  our  way  we  passed  the  spot,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  creek, 
where  Lovelace,  a  prominent  Tory,  was  hung.      It  is  upon  the  high  blaff 
seen  on  the  right  of  the  mad  in  the  annexed  skctt-h,  which  was  taken 
from  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  rebuilt  mansion  of  General  Schuyler.  -^ 

Lovelace  was  a  fair  type  of  his  class,  the  bitterest  ami  most  iiiiiila-  _lj 

cable  foes  of  the  republicans.  There  were  maiiy 
Toties  who  were  so  fiom  principle,  and  re- 
fused to  lake  sides  against  the  parent  coun- 
try from  honest  convictions  of  the  wrong- 
fulness of  such  a  course.  They  looked  upon 
the  Whigs  as  rebels  against  their  sovereign  ; 
i.,ondemned  the  war  as  unnatural,  and  re- 
garded the  final  result  as  surely  disastrous 
to  those  who  had  lifted  up  the  aim  of  oppo- 
sition. Their  opinions  were  courteously  but  firmly  expressed ;  they  took  every  opportunity 
to  dissuade  their  friends  and  neighbors  from  participation  in  the  rebellion  ;  and  by  all  their 
words  and  acts  discouraged  the  insurgent  movement.  But  they  shouldered  no  musket,  girded 
on  no  sword,  piloted  no  secret  expedition  against  the  republicans.  They  were  passive,  noble- 
minded  men,  and  deserve  our  respect  for  their  consistency  and  our  commiseration  for  their 
sufierings  at  the  hands  of  those  who  made  no  distinction  between  the  roan  of  honest  opin- 
ions and  the  marauder  with  no  opinions  at  all. 

There  was  another  class  of  Tories,  governed  by  the  footpad's  axiom,  that  "  might  makes 
right."  They  were  Whigs  when  royal  power  was  weak,  and  Tories  when  royal  power  was 
strong.  Their  god  was  mammon,  and  they  ofiered  up  human  sacrifices  in  abundance  upon 
its  altars.  Cupidity  and  its  concomitant  vices  governed  all  their  acts,  and  the  bonds  of  con- 
sanguinity and  afiection  were  too  weak  to  restrain  their  fostered  barbarism.  Those  bom  in 
ihe  same  neighborhood ;  educated  (if  at  all)  in  the  same  school ;  admonished,  it  may  be,  by 
the  same  pastor,  seemed  to  have  their  hearts  suddenly  closed  to  every  feeling  of  friendship  or 
of  love,  and  became  as  relentless  robbers  and  murderers  of  neighbors  and  friends  as  the  sav- 
ages of  the  wilderness.  Of  this  class  was  Thomas  Lovelace,  who,  for  a  time,  became  a  tor- 
ror  to  his  old  neighbors  and  friends  in  Saratoga,  his  native  district. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  Lovelace  went  to  Canada,  and  there  confederated  with 
live  other  persons  from  his  own  county  to  come  down  into  Saratoga  and  abduct,  plunder,  oi 
betray  their  former  neighbors.  He  was  brave,  expert,  and  cautious.  His  quarters  were  io 
a  large  swamp  about  five  miles  from  the  residence  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten  at  Do-ve-g8t, 
bnt  his  place  of  rendezvous  was  cunningly  concealed.  R«bberies  were  frequent,  and  several 
inhabitants  were  carried  off.     General  Schuyler's  bouse  was  robbed,  and  an  attempt  waa 

'  A  Franoh  officer,  who  served  in  the  umy  m  this  eoontry  dnring  a  put  of  the  Revolation. 
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made  by  Lovelace  and  hia  companions  to  carry  off  Colonel  Van  Vechten ;  but  the  active 
vigilance  of  General  Stark,  then  in  command  of  the  barracks  north  of  the  Fish  Creek/  in 
furnishing  the  colonel  with  a  guard,  frustrated  the  marauder's  plans.  Intimations  of  his  in- 
tentions and  of  his  place  of  concealment  were  given  to  Captain  Dunham,  who  coxmnanded 
a  company  of  militia  in  the  neighborhood,  and  he  at  once  summoned  his  lieutenant,  ensign, 
orderly,  and  one  private  to  his  house.'  At  dark  they  proceeded  to  the  "  Big  Swamp,"  three 
miles  distant,  where  two  Tory  families  resided.  They  separated  to  reconnoiter,  but  two  of 
them,  Green  and  Guiles,  were  lost.  The  other  three  kept  together,  and  at  dawn  discovered 
Lovelace  and  his  party  in  a  hut  covered  over  with  boughs,  just  drawing  on  their  stockings. 
The  three  Americans  crawled  cautiously  forward  till  near  the  hut,  when  they  sprang  upon  a 
log  with  a  shout,  leveled  their  muskets,  and  Dunham  exclaimed,  **  Surrender,  or  you  are  all 
dead  men  !"  There  was  no  time  for  parley,  and,  believing  that  the  Americans  were  upon 
them  in  force,  they  came  out  one  by  one  without  arms,  and  were  marched  by  their  captors  to 
General  Stark  at  the  barracks.  They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial  as  spies,  traitors,  and 
robbers,  and  Lovelace,  who  was  considered  too  dangerous  to  be  allowed  to  escape,  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung.  He  complained  of  injustice,  and  claimed  the  leniency  due  to  a  prisoner 
of  war  ;  but  his  plea  was  disallowed,  and  three  days  aflerward  he  was  himg  upon  the  brow 
of  the  hill  at  the  place  delineated,  during  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  wind,  accompanied 
by  vivid  lightning  and  clashing  thunder-peals.  These  facts  were  communicated  to  me  by 
the  son  of  Colonel  Van  Vechten,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  captors  of  Lovelace  and  his  accomplices. 

The  place  where  Gates  and  Burgoyne  had  their  first  interview  (delineated  on  page  81) 
is  about  half  way  between  the  Fish  Creek  and  Gates's  headquarters.  Afler  visiting  these 
localities,  we  returned  to  the  village,  and  spent  an  hour  upon  the  ground  where  the  British 
army  laid  down  their  arms.  This  locality  I  have  already  noted,  and  will  not  detain  the 
reader  longer  than  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  plain  whereon  this  event  took  place  formed 
a  part  of  the  extensive  meadows  of  General  Schuyler,  and  to  relate  a  characteristic  adven- 
ture which  occurred  there. 

While  the  British  camp  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Fish  Creek,  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cers* horses  were  let  loose  in  the  meadows  to  feed.  An  expert  swimmer  among  the  Amer- 
icans who  swarmed  upon  the  hills  east  of  the  Hudson,  obtained  permission  to  go  across  and 
capture  one  of  the  horses.  He  swam  the  river,  seized  and  mounted  a  fine  bay  gelding,  and 
in  a  few  moments  was  recrossing  the  stream  unharmed,  amid  a  volley  of  bullets  from  a  party 
of  British  soldiers.  Shouts  greeted  him  as  he  returned  ;  and,  when  rested,  he  asked  per- 
mission to  go  for  another,  telling  the  captain  that  he  ought  to  have  a  horse  to  ride  as  well 
as  a  private.  Again  the  adventurous  soldier  was  among  the  herd,  and,  unscathed,  returned 
with  an  exceedingly  good  match  for  the  first,  and  presented  it  to  his  commander.' 

Bidding  our  kind  firiend  and  guide  adieu,  we  left  Schuylerville  toward  evening,  in  a  pri- 
vate carriage,  for  Fort  Miller,  six  miles  further  up  the  Hudson.  The  same  beautiful  and 
diversified  scenery,  the  same  prevailing  quiet  that  charmed  us  all  the  way  firom  Waterford, 
still  surrounded  us ;  and  the  river  and  the  narrow  alluvial  plain  through  which  it  Rows, 
bounded  on  either  side  by  high  undulations  or  abrupt  pyramidal  hills,  which  cast  lengthened 
shadows  in  the  evening  sun  across  the  meadows,  presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  luxurious 
repose.  We  crossed  the  Hudson  upon  a  long  bridge  built  on  strong  abutments,  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  Schuylerville,  at  the  place  where  Burgoyne  and  his  army  crossed  on  the 
12th  of  September,  1777.  The  river  is  here  quite  broad  and  shallow,  and  broken  by  fre- 
quent rifts  and  rapids. 

We  arrived  at  Fort  Miller  village,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  between  five  and  six 
o'clock ;  and  while  awaiting  supper,  preparatory  to  an  evening  canal  voyage  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, nine  miles  above,  I  engaged  a  water-man  to  row  me  across  to  the  western  bank,  to 

• 

'  The  place  where  these  barracks  were  located  is  just  within  the  northern  8ubarl>«  of  Schuylerville. 
'  Davus  Green,  Gailes,  and  Burden.  '  Neilson,  223 
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"iew  the  site  of  the  old  fort.  He  wbb  a  very  obhging  man,  and  well  acquainted  with  the 
Idealities  in  the  neighborhood,  but  was  rather  deficient  in  historical  knowledge.  Hia  at- 
tempts to  relate  the  events  connected  with  the  old  fort  and  its  vicinity  were  amuaing- ;  Cor 
Putnam's  ambush  on  Lake  Champlain,  aud  the  defeat  of  Pyles  by  Lee,  in  North  Carolina, 
with  a  slight  tincture  of  correct  narrative,  were  blended  together  as  parts  of  an  event  which 
occurred  at  Fort  Miller. 

We  crossed  the  Hudson  just  above  the  rapids.  A  dam  for  milling  purposes  spans  the 
atream,  causing  a  sluggish  current  and  deeper  water  for  more  than  two  mtles  above.  Here 
waa  the  scene  of  one  of  Putnam's  daring  exploits.  While  a  major  in  the  English  provincial 
army,  nearly  twenty  years  before  the  Revolution,  he  was  lying  in  a.  bateau  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  was  suddenly  surprised  by  a  party  of  Indiana,  He  could  not  cross  the 
river  awiflly  enough  to  escape  the  balls  of  their  rifles,  and  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
go  down  the  foaming  rapids.  In  an  instant  his  purpose  was  fixed,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  savages,  be  steered  directly  down  the  current,  amid  whirling  eddies  and  over  shelving  rocks. 
In  a  few  moments  his  vessel  cleared  the  rush  of  waters,  and  was  gliding  upon  the  amooth  cur- 
rent below,  far  out  of  reach  of  the  weapons  of  the  Indians.  It  was  a  feat  they  never  dared  at- 
tempt, and  superstition  convinced  them  that  he  was  so  favored  by  tlie  Great  Spirit  (hat  it  would 
be  an  afiVont  to  Manilou  to  attempt  to  kill  him  with  powder  and  ball.  Other  Indians  of  the 
tribe,  however,  soon  afterward  gave  practical 
evidence  of  their  unbelief  in  such  interposition. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  Fort  Miller  left, 
and  maize,  and  potatoes,  and  pumpkin  vines 
were  flourishing  where  the  rival  forces  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Johnson  and  the  Baron  Dieskaii  al- 
ternately paraded.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  a 
few  rods  below  where  the  fort  stood,  is  a  part 
of  the  trench  and  bank  of  a  redoubt,  and  this 
is  all  that  remains  even  of  the  outworks  of 
the  fortification. 

An  eighth  of  a  mile  westward  is  Bloody 
Eun,  a  stream  which  cornea  leaping  in  spark- 
ling cascades  from  the  hilla,  and  aflbrds  fine 
trout  fishing.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that,  while  the  English  had  possession  of 
the  fort  in  1759,  a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  gar- 
rison went  out  to  fish  at  the  place  represented 
in  the  picture.     The  hills,  now  cultivated,  wore  ,'  - 

then  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  aflbrded  the  .        ,v  .-  ~ 

Indiana  excellent  ambush.     A  troop  of  savages, 
lying  near,  sprang  silently  from  their  covert  upon 
the  fishers,  and  bore  off  nine  recking  scalps  be-  _' 
fore  those  who  escaped  could  reach  the  fort  aud 
give  the  alarm. 

This  clear  mountain  stream  enters  the  Hudson 
a  little  above  Fort  Miller,  where  the  river  makes 
a  sudden  curve,  and  where,  before  the  erection  of 
the  dam  at  the  rapids,  it  was  quite  shallow,  and  ^     FoiDiBa-piics  ' 

usually  fordahle.     This  was  the  crossing-place 

for  the  armies  ;  and  there  are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  logs  and  stones  upon  the  shore  which 
formed  a  part  of  tho  old  "  King's  Road"  leading  to  the  fording-place.     They  are  now  sub- 


'  This 


«■  is  taken  from  the  site  of  the  fort,  looking  norlhwiird.     Tlie  foit 
wo*  built  of  If^  and  earth,  and  was  never  a  piHt  of  grcnt  impoi 
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merged,  the  river  having  beea  made  deeper  by  the  dam  ;  but  when  the  water  is  limpid  they 
can  be  plainly  seen.  It  was  twilight'  before  we  reached  the  village  on  the  eastern  shore 
We  supped  and  repaired  to  the  packet  office,  where  we  waited  until  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening  before  the  shrill  cotes  of  a  tin  horn  brayed  out  the  annunciation  of  &  packet  near. 
Its  deck  was  covered  with  passengers,  for  the  interesting  ceremony  of  converting  the  dining- 
room  into  a  dormitory,  or  swinging  the  hammocka  or  berths  and  selecting  their  occupants, 
had  commenced,  and  all  were  driven  out,  much  to  their  own  comfort,  but,  strange  to  say, 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many  who  lazily  preferred  a  sweltering  lounge  in  the  cabin  to  the 
delights  of  fresh  air  and  the  bright  etsrlight.  HaVing  no  interest  in  the  scramble  for  beds, 
we  enjoyed  the  evening  breeze  and  the  escitement  of  the  tiny  tumult.  My  companion,  fear- 
ing the  exhalations  upon  the  night  air,  did  indeed  finally  seek  shelter  in  one  end  of  the  cabin, 
but  was  driven,  with  two  other  young  ladies,  into  the  captain's  state-room,  to  allow  the 
"hands''  to  have  full  play  in  making  thejieds.  Imprisoned  against  their  will,  the  ladies 
made  prompt  restitution  to  themselves  by  drawing  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  sarsaparilla  and 
lipping  its  contents,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  a  meek  old  dame,  the  motlier  of  one  of 
Lhe  girls,  who  was  sure  it  was  "  bed-bug  pizen,  or  some' 
thing  a  pesky  sight  worse."  We  landed  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  midnight,  and  took  lodgings  at  a  small  but 
tidily-kept  tavern  close  by  the  canal. 

Fort  Edward  was  a  military  post  of  ponsiderable  im 
portance  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars  and  the 
Revolution,'     The  locality,  previous  to  the  erection  of 
i>^  H  )  I  I    ^m  the  fortress,  was  called  the  firU  carrying-j^ace,  being 

H    V  W'^  *i  ]    ^M  ,     the  first  and  nearest  point  on  the  Hudson  where  the 

•*       I     /■  c  I  ,    ^  troops,  stores.  Sec.,  were  landed  while  passing  to  or  from 

the  south  end  of  Lake  Champlain,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty-five  miles.  The  fort  was  built  in  1755,  when 
six  thousand  troops  were  collected  there,  under  General 
Lyman,  waiting  the  arrival  of  General  Johnson,  the  com 
1^  itV,  '  V  ■"-■^".1.        11     niander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  against  Ticonderoga  and 

,  [V,  \\  '.A  -^  Jy    Crown  Point.     It  was  at  first  called  Port  Lyman,  in 

nor  of  the  general  who  superintended  its  erection.     It 


'  I  refer  particularly  to  tbe  var  between  England  and  Franco,  commonly  called,  in  Europe,  the  StBtn 
Ytart'  H'ar.  It  vaa  declared  on  tbe  9th  oT  June,  1756,  and  ended  with  the  treaty  at  Paris,  concluded 
and  ligned  February  lOlh,  1763.  It  extended  to  the  colonies  o(  the  two  natioiu  in  America,  and  was  car- 
ried on  with  mach  vigor  here  nntil  the  victory  of  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  in  1759,  and  the  entire  subjugation  oC 
•Janada  by  the  English.  The  French  managed  to  enlist  a  large  proportion  of  the  Indian  tribes  la  iheii 
faTor,  who  were  allied  with  them  against  the  Britons,  It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  section  nf  the  Stvin 
yian' (For  in  America  was  called  by  the  colonists  the  "  French 
and  Indian  War,"  I  would  here  mention  incidentally  that  that 
war  coal  Great  Britain  Sve  hundred  end  sixty  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  laid  one  of  the  largest  foundation  stones  of  that  national  , 
debt  under  which  ahe  now  groans.  It  was  twenty  millions  in 
tbe  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  in  I69T,  and  was  then  thought 
to  be  enormous ;  in  1840  it  was  about  foui  thoosand  millions 
of  dollars  I 

*  Eipla:iatiom  :  a  a  d  a  B  a,  ell  cannons  ;  A,  the  barracks  ; 
B,  the  atoro-hoiue ;  C,  the  hospital ;  D,  tbe  magazine ;  E,  a 
flanker;  F,  a  bridge  across  Fort  Edward  Creek;  and  G,  a 
balm  of  Gilead  tree  which  then  oTprshadowed  the  massive 
water-gate.  That  tree  ii  still  standing,  a  majestic  relic  of  the 
past,  amid  the  surrounding  changes  in  nature  and  art.  It  is 
directly  upon  the  high  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and  its  branches, 
hearily  tbiiated  trben  I  was  there,  spread  very  high  and  wide. 
At  the  union  below  its  three  trunks  it  n 
twenty. feet  in  circumference. 
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was  built  of  logs  and  earth,  sixteen  feet  high  and  twenty-two  feet  thick,  and  stood  at  the 
junction  of  Fort  Edward  Creek  and  the  Hudson  River.  From  the  creek,  around  the  fort  to 
the  river,  was  a  deep  fosse  or  ditch,  designated  in  the  engraving  by  the  dark  dotted  part 
outside  of  the  black  lines. 

There  are  still  very  prominent  traces  of  the  banks  and  fosse  of  the  fort,  but  the  growing 
village  will  soon  spread  over  and  obliterate  them  forever.  Already  a  garden  was  within 
the  lines  ;  and  the  old  parade-ground,  wherein  Sir  William  Johnson  strutted  in  the  haughty 
pride  of  a  victor  by  accident,^  was  desecii^ted  by  beds  of  beets,  parsley,  radishes,  and  onions 

Fort  Edward  was  the  theater  of  another  daring  achievement  by  ]?atnam.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1756  the  barracks,  then  near  the  northwestern  bastion,  took  fire.  The  magazine  was 
only  twelve  feet  distant,  and  contained  three  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder.  Attempts  were 
made  to  batter  the  barracks  to  the  ground  with  heavy  cannons,  but  without  success.  Fut- 
lam,  who  was  stationed  upon  Kogers's  Island,  in  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  fort,  hurried 
:hither,  and,  taking  his  station  on  the  roof  of  the  barracks,  ordered  a  line  of  soldiers  to  hand 
him  water.  But,  despite  his  efibrts,  the  flames  raged  and  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  magazine.  The  commandant,  Colonel  Haviland,  seeing  his  danger,  ordered  him  down  ; 
but  the  brave  major  did  not  leave  his  perilous  post  until  the  fabric  began  to  totter.  He 
then  leaped  to  the  ground,  placed  himself  between  the  falling  building  and  the  magazine, 
and  poured  on  water  with  all  his  might.  The  external  planks  of  the  magazine  were  con- 
sumed, and  there  was  only  a  thin  partition  between  the  flames  and  the  powder.  But  Fut- 
nam  succeeded  in  subduing  the  flames  and  saving  the  ammimition.  His  hands  and  face 
were  dreadfully  burned,  his  whole  body  was  more  or  less  blistered,  and  it  was  several  weeks 
before  he  recovered  from  the  eflects  of  his  daring  conflict  with  the  fire. 

The  first  place  of  historic  interest  that  we  visited  at  Fort  Edward  was  the  venerable  and 
blasted  pine  tree  near  which,  tradition  asserts,  the  unfortunate  Jane  M*Crea  lost  her  life 
while  General  Burgoyne  had  his  encampment  near  Sandy  Hill.  It  stands  upon  the  west 
side  of  the  road  leading  from  Fort  Edward  to  Sandy  Hill,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
canal-lock  in  the  former  village.  The  tree  had  exhibited  unaccountable  signs  of  decadence 
for  several  years,  and  when  we  visited  it,  it  was  sapless  and  bare.  Its  top  was  torn  oflf  by 
a  November  gale,  and  almost  every  breeze  diminishes  its  size  by  scattering  its  decayed  twigs. 
The  trunk  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  upon  the  bark  is  engraved,  in  bold  letters, 
Jane  M*Crea,  1777.  The  names  of  many  ambitious  visitors  are  intaglioed  upon  it,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  line  "  Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  every  tree.''  I  carefully  sketched 
all  its  branches,  and  the  engraving  is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  interesting  relic,  as  viewed 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  In  a  few  years  this  tree,  around  which  history  and  ro- 
mance have  clustered  so  many  associations,  will  crumble  and  pass  away  forever.' 

The  sad  story  of  the  unfortunate  girl  is  so  interwoven  in  our  history  that  it  has  become  a 
component  part ;  but  it  is  told  with  so  many  variations,  in  essential  and  non-essential  par- 

^  Sir  Willinra  Johnson  had  command  of  the  English  forces  in  1755,  destined  to  act  against  Crown  Point 
He  was  not  remarkable  for  courage  or  activity.  He  was  attacked  at  the  south  end  of  Lake  George  by  the 
French  general,  Deiskau,  and  was  wounded  at  the  outset.  The  command  then  devolved  on  Major-genera) 
Lyman,  of  the  Connecticut  troops,  who,  by  his  skill  and  bravery,  secured  a  victory  over  the  French  and 
Indians.  General  Johnson,  however,  had  the  honor  and  reward  thereof.  In  his  mean  jealousy  he  gave 
General  Lyman  no  praise ;  and  the  British  king  (George  II.)  made  him  a  baronet,  and  a  present  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  to  give  the  title  becoming  dignity 
NoTX.— As  I  shall  have  frequent  occuion  to  employ  technical  tertni  used  in  fortiflcationa,  I  here  glre  a  diagram,  which,  wItt 

Uie  explanation,  will  make  those  terms  clear  to  the  reader.    The  figure  is  a  vertical 
section  of  a  fortification.    The  mass  of  earth,  ahcdtfgk,  forms  tiie  rwmpmt  wtlh 


J     *> — i  its  parapet ;  a  6  is  the  interior  slope  of  Uie  rampart ;  6  c  is  the  terre-pldn  of  tiie 

■^  ^j; ^"^^     part,  on  which  the  troops  and  cannon  are  placed ;  d  c  is  the  banqtutUt  or  step,  oo 

which  the  soldiers  mount  to  fire  orer  the  parapet ;  tfg  is  tiie  parapet ;  ^  A  is  the 
exterior  slope  of  the  parapet ;  A  i  is  tiie  radment,  or  wall  of  masonry,  supporting  tiie  rampart ;  kk,tbe  exterior  firont  ooverwi 
with  the  reTetment,  is  called  the  escarp ;  iklm\»  the  ditch ;  <  m  is  the  counterscarp ;  m  n  is  the  eovertd  istqr,  having  a  banqoettP 
nop:  •  r  is  the  gflacU.  When  there  are  two  ditches,  the  works  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  ditch  are  called  rwmdhu,  waA 
an  outside  of  the  ditches,  outworks. — See  Brando's  Cjc,  art  Fortification. 
'  It  was  cut  down  in  1853,  and  converted  into  canes,  boxes,  dec. 
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ticulsn,  that  much  of  the  narrativet  we  have  ia  evideatly  pure  fiction  ;  a  Bunple  tale  of  In- 
dian abduction,  resulting  in  death, 
having  its  counterpart  in  a  hund- 
red like  occurrences,  has  been  gar- 
nished with  all  the  high  coloring 
"c  love  story.  It  seem* 
a  pity  to  spoil  the  Tomance  of  the 
matter,  but  truth  always  makes  sad 
havoc  with  the  frost-work  of  the  im- 
agination, and  sternly  demands  the 
homage  of  the  historian's  pen. 

agree  that  Miss 
M-Crea  was  staying  at  the  house 
of  a  Mrs-  M'Neil,  near  the  fort,  at 
e  of  the  tragedy.      A  grand- 
daughter   of  Mrs.  M'Neil   (Mrs. 

F — n)  is  now  living  at  Fort 

Edwanl,  and  from  her  I  re- 
ceived a  minute  account  of  the 
whole  transaction,  as  she  had  heard 
it  a  ■■thousand  times"  from  her 
pandmother.  She 
remarkable  intelligence,  about  sixty 
years  old.  When  I  was  at  Fort 
Edward  she  was  on  a  visit  with 
her  sister  at  Glenn's  Falls.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  go  direct  to 
Whitehall,  on  Lake  Chaniplain. 
hy  way  of  Fort  Ann,  but  the  tra- 
ditionary accounts  i) 


oorbood  of  the  evont  in  question  were  ao  contradictory  of  the  books,  and  I  received  such  as- 
surance* that  perfect  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  Mrs.  F— n,  that,  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter,  if  possible,  we  went  to  Lake  Champlain  by  way  of 
Glenn's  Falls  and  Lake  Geoige.  AAer  considerable  search  at  the  falls,  I  found  Mrs.  F — n, 
and  the  following  is  her  relation  of  the  tragedy  at  Fort  Edward  . 

Jane  M'Crea  was  the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  Jersey  City,  oppo 
lite  New  York  ;  and  while  Mrs.  M'Neil  (then  the  wife  of  a  former  husband  named  Camp- 
bell) was  a  resident  of  New  York  City,  an  acquaintance  and  intimacy  had  grown  up  between 
Jenny  and  her  daughter.  Aflei  the  death  of  Campbell  (which  occurred  at  sea)  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell married  M'Neil.     He,  too,  was  lost  at  sea,  and  she  removed  with  her  family  to  an  estair 
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owned  by  him  at  Fort  Edward.  Mr.  M*Crea,  who  was  a  widower,  died,  and  Jane  went  to 
live  with  her  brother  near  Fort  Edward,  where  the  intimacy  of  former  years  with  Mn. 
M'Neil  and  her  daughter  was  renewed,  and  Jane  spent  much  of  her  time  at  Mrs.  M'Neil's 
house.  Near  her  brother's  lived  a  family  named  Jones,  consisting  of  a  widow  and  six  sons, 
and  between  Jenny  and  David  Jones,  a  gay  young  man,  a  feeling  of  friendship  budded  and 
ripened  into  reciprocal  love.  When  the  war  broke  out  the  Joneses  took  the  royal  side. of  the 
question,  and  David  and  his  brother  Jonathan  went  to  Canada  in  the  autumn  of  1776. 
They  raised  a  company  of  about  sixty  men,  under  pretext  of  re-enforcing  the  American  gar- 
Tison  at  Ticonderoga,  but  they  went  Rirther  down  the  lake  and  joined  the  British  garrison  at 
fane  1,  Crown  Point.  When  Burgoyne  collected  his  forces  at  St.  John's,  at  the  foot  of  Lake 
^'^'  Champlain,  David  and  Jonathan  Jones  were  among  them.  Jonathan  was  made 
captain  and  David  a  heutenant  in  the  division  under  General  Eraser,  and  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion they  were  with  the  British  army  near  Sandy  Hill.  Thus  far  all  accounts  nearly  agree. 
The  brother  of  Jenny  was  a  Whig,  and  prepared  to  move  to  Albany  ;  but  Mrs.  M*Neil, 
who  was  a  cousin  of  General  Eraser  (killed  at  Stillwater),  was  a  stanch  loyalist,  and  intended 
to  remain  at  Fort  Edward.  When  the  British  were  near,  Jenny  was  at  Mrs.  McNeil's,  and 
lingered  there  even  afler  repeated  solicitations  from  her  brother  to  return  to  his  house,  five 
miles  further  down  the  river,  to  be  ready  to  flee  when  necessity  should  compel.  A  faint 
hope  that  she  might  meet  her  lover  doubtless  was  the  secret  of  her  tarrying.     At  last  her 

brother  sent  a  peremptory  order  for  her  to  join 
him,  and  she  promised  to  go  down  in  a  large 
bateau*  which  was  expected  to  leave  with 
several  families  on  the  following  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  a  black     j^trjr, 
servant  boy  belonging  to  Mrs.  M*Neil       ^"'• 
i^  espied  some  Indians  stealthily  approaching  the 
house,  and,  giving  the  alarm  to  the  inmates, 
A  RivEB  Bateau.  ^^  f^^  ^^  ^^le  fort,  about  eighty  rods  distant. 

Mrs.  McNeil's  daughter,  the  young  friend  of  Jenny,  and  mother  of  my  informant,  was  with 
some  friends  in  Argyle,  and  the  family  consisted  of  only  the  widow  and  Jenny,  two  small 
children,  and  a  black  female  servant.  As  usual  at  that  time,  the  kitchen  stood  a  few  feet 
from  the  house ;  and  when  the  alarm  was  given  the  black  woman  snatched  up  the  children, 
fled  to  the  kitchen,  and  retreated  through  a  trap-door  to  the  cellar.'  Mrs.  M*Neil  and  Jenny 
followed,  but  the  former  being  aged  and  very  corpulent,  and  the  latter  young  and  agile,  Jenny 
reached  the  trapdoor  first.  Before  Mrs.  M*Neil  could  folly  descend,  the  Indians  were  in 
the  house,  and  a  powerful  savage  seized  her  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  up.  Another 
went  into  the  cellar  and  brought  out  Jenny,  but  the  black  face  of  the  negro  woman  was 
not  seen  in  the  dark,  and  she  and  the  children  remained  unharmed. 

With  the  two  women  the  savages  started  ofi*,  en  the  road  toward  Sandy  Hill,  for  Bur- 
goyne's  camp  ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  ascent  on  which  the  pine  tree  stands, 
where  the  road  forked,  they  caught  two  horses  that  were  grazing,  and  attempted  to  place 
their  prisoners  upon  them.  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  too  heavy  to  be  lifled  on  the  horse  easily,  and 
as  she  signified  by  signs  that  she  could  not  ride,  two  stout  Indians  took  her  by  the  arms  and 
hurried  her  up  the  road  over  the  hill,  while  the  others,  with  Jenny  on  the  horse,  went  along 
the  road  running  west  of  the  tree. 

The  negro  boy  who  ran  to  the  fort  gave  the  alarm,  and  a  small  detachment  was  imme- 

^  Bateaux  were  rudely  constructed  of  logs  and  planks,  broad  and  without  a  keel.  They  had  small  draught, 
and  would  carry  large  loads  in  quite  shallow  water.  In  still  water  and  against  ourrents  they  were  pro- 
pelled by  long  driving-poles.  The  ferry-scows  or  flats  on  the  southern  and  western  rivers  are  very  mooh 
like  the  old  bateaux.  They  were  sometimes  furnished  with  a  mast  for  lakes  and  other  deep  water,  and 
had  cabins  erected  on  them. 

*  Traces  of  this  cellar  and  of  th>  i  foundation  of  the  house  are  still  visible  in  the  garden  of  Dr.  Norton,  in 
Fort  Edward  village,  who  is  a  relative  of  the  family  by  marriaire. 
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diately  lent  ont  to  efieet  a  rescue.  They  fired  leveral  Tolleya  at  the  IndiuiB,  but  the  sar- 
agM  eac&ped  unharmed.  Mre.  M'Neil  said  that  the  Indians,  who  were  hurrying  her  up  the 
hill,  leemed  to  watch  the  flash  of  the  guna,  and  several  times  they  threw  her  upon  her  face, 
tt  the  aaine  time  falling  down  themselves,  and  she  distinctly  heard  the  balU  whistle  above 
them.  When  they  got  above  the  second  hill  from  the  village  the  firing  ceased  ;  they  then 
stopped,  stripped  her  of  all  her  garments  except  ber  chemise,  and  in  that  plight  led  her  into 
the  British  camp.  There  she  met  her  kinsman.  General  Fraser,  and  reproached  him  bit- 
terly for  sending  his  "  scoundrel  Indians"  af\er  her.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  her  being 
away  from  the  city  of  New  York,  and  took  every  pains  to  make  her  comfortable.  She  was 
so  large  that  not  a. woman  in  camp  had  a  gown  big  enough  for  her,  so  Fraser  lent  her  his 
ounp-coat  for  a  garment,  and  a  pocket-handkerchief  as  a  substitute  for  her  stolen  cap. 

Very  soon  after  Hr*.  M'Neil  was  taken  into  the  British  camp,  two  parties  of  Indians  ar- 
rived with  scalps.     She  at  once  recognised  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Jenny.'  and,  tbongh  shud- 
dering with  horror,  boldly  charged  the  savages  with  her  murder,  which  they  stoutly  denied. 
,...,  They  averred  that,  while  hurrying  her  along  the  road  on 

horseback,  near  the  spring  west  of  the  pine  tree,  a  bullet 
from  one  of  the  American  guns,  intended  for  them,  mortally 
wounded  the  poor  girl,  and  she  fell  from  the  horse.  Sure 
of  losing  a  prisoner  by  death,  they  took  her  scalp  as  the  next 
best  thing  for  them  to  do,  and  that  they  bore  in  triumph  to 
the  camp,  to  obtain  the  promised  reward  for  such  trophies. 
Mrs.  M'Neil  always  beheveJ  the  story  of  the  Indians  to  be 
true,  for  she  knew  that  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  detach 
raent  from  the  fort,  and  it  was  far  more  to  their  interest  to 
carry  a  prisoner  than  a  scalp  to  the  British  commander,  the 
price  for  the  former  being  much  greater.  In  fact,  the  In- 
dians were  so  restricted  by  Burgoyne's  humane  instructions 
respecting  the  taking  of  scalps,  that  their  chief  solicitude 
was  to  bring  a  prisoner  alive  and  unharmed  into  the  camp.* 
And  the  probability  that  Miss  M'Crea  was  killed  as  they 
alleged  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  took  the  cor- 
Thi  SniDD  '  pulent  Mrs.  M'Neil,  with  much  fatigue  and  difficulty,  un- 

injured to  the  British  lines,  while  Miss  M'Crea,  quite  light 
aad  already  on  horseback,  might  have  been  carried  ofi'with  far  greater  ease. 

It  was  known  in  camp  that  Lieutenant  Jones  was  betrothed  to  Jenny,  and  the  story  got 
ftbroad  that  he  bad  sent  the  Indians  for  her,  that  they  quarreled  on  the  way  respecting  the 
reward  he  had  ofiered,  and  murdered  her  to  settle  the  dispute.  Receiving  high  touches  of 
coloring  as  it  went  from  one  narrator  to  another,  the  sad  story  became  a  tale  of  daj-kest  hor- 
ror, and  prod&ced  a  deep  and  wide-spread  indignation.  This  was  heightened  by  Btptmbet  z, 
a  pubbriied  letter  fivm  Gates  to  Burgo}-ne',  charging  him  with  aUowlng  the  In-  '"^- 

'  It  was  of  eitnurdiDsij  length  and  beanly,  measiiring  a  yard  sncl  a  quarter.  She  was  then  aboui 
twenty  yean  old,  and  a  very  lovely  girl ;  not  lovely  'm  beauty  of  face,  according  to  the  common  slandard 
c(  besDty,  but  so  lovely  in  dispoaition,  so  graceful  in  manners,  and  >o  inteliigent  in  features,  that  ahe  was 
a  bvorite  of  all  vho  kjiew  her. 

*  "I  positively  forbid  hloodihed  when  yon  are  not  opposed  in  anni.  Aged  men,  women,  children,  and 
pruoneii  mnit  be  held  aocred  from  the  knife  and  halchet,  even  in  the  time  of  aclail  conflict.  Yon  shall 
reeeiTe  compensation  for  the  prisonera  yon  take,  but  you  shall  be  called  to  account  for  scalps.  In  con- 
lonnity  and  indulgence  of  your  ciutonu,  which  have  affixed  an  idea  of  bonor  lo  such  badges  of  victory,  you 
■bail  be  aUored  lo  take  the  scBlpt  of  the  dead  when  killed  by  yonr  fire  and  in  fair  opposition  (  but  on  no 
■ecoont,  or  pretense,  or  snhtilcy,  or  prevarication  are  they  lo  be  taken  from  the  wounded,  or  even  tbe  dy- 
ing ;  and  itill  less  jiardofiable,  if  possible,  will  it  be  held  to  kill  men  in  that  condition  on  purpose,  and  apon 
a  lOppOBtJoo  tbat  this  protection  to  the  wounded  would  be  thereby  evaded." — Extract  from  tht  Spttch  of 
Sargofnt  to  tkt  Indiant  aamiltd  i^joh  tht  Btmqitet  Rivtr,  Jum  21,  ITTT. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  a  living  spring,  a  few  feet  below  the  noted  piru  trit,  the  lower  portion  of  which  u 
seen  near  the  top  of  the  engraving.     The  spring  ii  beaide  the  old  road,  traces  of  which  may  be  seen. 
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dians  to  butcher  with  impunity  defenseless  women  and  children.  **  Upward  of  one  hund- 
red men,  women,  and  children,"  said  Gates,  "  have  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  ruffians,  to 
whom,  it  is  asserted,  you  have  paid  the  price  of  blood."  Burgoyne  flatly  denied  this  asser- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  case  of  Jane  M'Crea  was  the  only  act  of  Indian  cruelty  of  which 
he  was  informed.  His  information  must  have  been  exceedingly  limited,  for  on  the  same 
day  when  Jenny  lost  her  life  a  party  of  savages  murdered  the  whole  family  of  John  Allen, 
of  Argyle,  consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  three  children,  a  sister-in-law,  and  three  negroes. 
The  daughter  of  Mrs.  M*Neil,  already  mentioned,  was  then  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Allen's 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Gilmer,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Allen,  was  a  Tory.  Both  were  afraid  of 
the  savages,  nevertheless,  and  were  preparing  to  flee  to  Albany.  On  .the  morning  of  the 
massacre  a  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  Gilmer  went  to  assist  Mrs.  Allen  in  preparing  to  move. 
Not  returning  when  expected,  her  father  sent  a  negro  boy  down  for  her.  He  soon  returned, 
screaming,  "  They  are  all  dead — father,  mother,  young  missus,  and  all !"  It  way  too  true. 
That  morning,  while  the  family  were  at  breakfast,  the  Indians  burst  in  upon  them  and 
slaughtered  every  one.  Mr.  Gilmer  and  his  family  left  in  great  haste  for  Fort  Edward, 
but  proceeded  very  cautiously  for  fear  of  the  savages.  When  near  the  fort,  and  creeping 
warily  along  a  ravine,  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  very  party  who  had  plundered  Mrs. 
M 'Neil's  house  in  the  morning.  They  had  emptied  the  straw  from  the  beds  and  filled  the 
ticks  with  stolen  articles.  Mrs.  M'Neil's  daughter,  who  accompanied  the  fugitive  family, 
saw  her  mother's  looking-glass  tied  upon  the  back  of  one  of  the  savages.  They  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  fort  in  safety. 

Burgoyne  must  soon  have  forgotten  this  event  and  the  alarm  among  the  loyalists  because 
of  the  murder  of  a  Tory  and  his  family  ;  forgotten  how  they  flocked  to  his  camp  for  protec- 
tion, and  Eraser's  remark  to  the  frightened  loyalists,  "It  is  a  conquered  country,  and  we 
must  wink  at  these  things ;"  and  how  his  own  positive  orders  to  the  Indians,  not  to  molest 
those  having  protection,  caused  many  of  them  to  leave  him  and  return  to  their  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  all  dark  and  dreadful,  and  Burgoyne  was  willing  to 
retreat  behind  a  false  assertion,  to  escape  the  perils  which  were  sure  to  grow  out  of  an  ad- 
mission of  half  the  truth  of  Gates's  letter.  That  letter,  as  Sparks  justly  remarks,  was  more 
ornate  than  forcible,  and  abounded  more  in  bad  taste  than  simplicity  and  pathos  ;  yet  it  was 
suited  to  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  and  produced  a  lively  impression  in  every  part  of  Amer- 
ica. Burke,  in  the  exercise  of  aU  his  glowing  eloquence,  used  the  story  with  powerflil  efiect 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  made  the  dreadful  tale  familiar  throughout  Europe. 

Burgoyne,  who  was  at  Fort  Ann,  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  He  summoned 
the  Indians  to  council,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  man  who  bore  ofi*  the  scalp,  to 
be  punished  as  a  murderer.  Lieutenant  Jones  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  ut- 
terly disclaimed  any  such  participation  as  the  sending  of  a  letter  to  Jenny,  or  of  an  Indian 
escort  to  bring  her  to  camp.  He  had  no  motive  for  so  doing,  for  the  American  army  was 
then  retreating ;  a  small  guard  only  was  at  Fort  Edward,  and  in  a  day  or  tifo  the  British 
would  have  full  possession  of  that  fort,  when  he  could  have  a  personal  interview  with  her. 
Burgoyne,  instigated  by  motives  of  policy  rather  than  by  judgment  and  inchnation,  pardoned 
the  savage  who  scalped  poor  Jenny,  fearing  that  a  total  defection  of  the  Indians  would  be 
the  result  of  his  punishment.' 

Lieutenant  Jones,  chilled  with  horror  and  broken  in  spirit  by  the  event,  tendered  a  resig- 
nation of  his  commission,  but  it  was  refused.  He  purchased  the  scalp  of  his  Jenny,  and 
with  this  cherished  memento  deserted,  with  his  brother,  before  the  army  reached  Saratoga, 
and  retired  to  Canada.  Various  accounts  have  been  given  respecting  the  subsequent  fate 
of  Lieutenant  Jones.  Some  assert  that,  perfectly  desperate  and  careless  of  life,  he  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  and  was  slain ;  while  others  allege  that 
he  died  within  three  years  afterward,  heart-broken  and  insane.  But  neither  assertion  is 
true.     While  searching  for  Mrs.  F — n  among  her  friends  at  Glenn's  Falls,  I  called  at  the 

^  Earl  of  Harringtoa's  Evidence  in  Burgoyne's  ^^ State  of  the  Expedition^^^  p.  66. 
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honM  of  Judge  B— «,  whose  lad^  ia  related  by  marriBge  to  the  family  of  Jones.  Her  auni 
married  t  brother  of  Lieutenant  Jones,  and  she  oAen  heard  this  lady  speak  of  him.  He 
Lved  in  Canada  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  The  death  of  Jenny  was 
a  heavy  blow,  and  he  never  recovered  from  it.  In  youth  be  was  gay  and  exceedingly  gar- 
rulous, but  ftiter  that  terrible  event  be  was  melancholy  and  taciturn.  He  never  married, 
uid  avoided  society  as  much  as  business  would  permit.  Toward  the  close  of  July  in  every 
year,  when  the  anniversary  of  the  tragedy  approached,  he  would  shut  himself  in  his  room 
and  refuse  the  sight  of  any  one ;  and  at  all  times  his  friends  avoided  any  reference  to  the 
Revolution  in  bis  presence. 

At  the  time  of  this  tragical  event  the  American  army  under  General  Schuyler  was  en- 
camped at  Moses's  Creek,  five  miles  below  Fort  Edward.  One  of  its  two  divisions  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Arnold,  who  had  just  reached  the  nrmy.  His  divi-  Juwas. 
fiioR  included  the  rear-guard  left  at  the  fort.  A  picket-guard  of  one  hundred  men.  ^'"^' 
under  Lieutenant  Van  Vcchten,  was  stationed  on  the  hill  a  Uttte  north  of  the  pine  tree ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  bouse  of  Mrs.  M'Neil  was  attacked  and  plundered,  and  her 
self  and  Jenny  were  carried  off,  other  parties  of  Indians,  belonging  to  the  same  eipedition. 
came  rushing  through  the  woods  from  different  points,  and  fell  upon  the  Americans.  Lieu- 
tenant Van  Vcchten  and  several  others  were  killed  and  their  scalps  borne  off  Their  bodies, 
with  that  of  Jenny,  were  found  by  the  party  that  went  out  from  the  fort  in  pursuit.  She 
and  the  officer  were  lying  near  together,  close  by  the  spring  already  mentioned,  and  only  a 
tew  feet  from  the  pine  tree.  They  were  stripped  of  clothing,  for  plunder  was  the  chief  in- 
centive of  the  savages  to  war.  They  were  borne  immediately  to  the  fort,  which  the  Amer- 
icana at  once  evacuated,  and  Jane  did  indeed  go  down  the  river  in  t!ie  bateau  in  which  she 
had  intended  to  embark,  but  not  glowing  with  life  and  beauty,  as  was  expected  by  her  fond 
brother.  With  the  deepest  grief,  he  took  charge  of  her  mutilated  corse,  which  was  buried 
at  the  same  time  and  place  with  that  of  the  beutenaut,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek  about  three  miles  below  Fort  Edward. 

Mts.  M'Neil  lived  many  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  small  village  cemetery,  very  near 
the  luins  of  the  fort.  In  the  summer  of  1826  the  remains  of  Jenny  were  taken  up  and  de- 
posited in  the  same  grave  with  her.  They  were  followed  by  a  long  train  of  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  the  eloquent  but  unfortunate  Hooper 
Cummings,  of  Albany,  at  that  time  a  brilliant  hght  in  the  American  pulpit,  but  destined, 
tike  a  glowing  meteor,  to  go  suddenly  down  into  darkness  and  gloom.  Many  who  were  then 
young  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  pathetic  discourse  of  that  gifled  man,  who  on  that  oc- 
oamon  "  made  all  Fort  Fdnard  weep  "  as  be  delineated  anew  the  sorrowful  picture  of  the 
immolation  of  youth  and  innocence  upon  the  horrid  altar  of  war. 

A  plain  white  marble  slab,  about  three  feet  high, 
with  the  simple  inscription  Jane  M'Crea,  marks 
the  spot  of  her  interment.  Near  by,  as  seen  in  the 
picture,  is  an  antique  brown  stone  slab,  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Duncan  Campbell,  a  relative  of  Mrs. 
M'Neil's  first  husband,  who  was  mortally  wounded 
at  Ticonderoga  in  1758.'  Several  others  of  the 
same  name  he  near,  members  of  the  family  of  Don- 
ald CampbeU,  a  brave  Scotchman  who  was  with 
Montgomery  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  in  1775. 
We  lingered  long  in  the  cool  shade  at  the  spring  before  departing  for  the  village  burial- 
gioond  where  the  remains  of  Jenny  rest.     As  we  emerged  from  the  woods  we  saw  two  or 

*  The  following  a  the  iaicriptioD  : 

Hku  L.IIS  Ths  Bout  or  Duncih  CxiirBEt.1,,  or  Ihtiesaw.  Esqa.,  Majoi  to  tbi  Old  HlanI^^D 
RasT.,  AosD  55  YiAKB,  Who  Died  The  ITth  Jult,  1T5S,  or  The  Wodnds  He  Received  in  the 
Attaci  op  The  Retrskcqiieiits  of  Ticosbeeoga  or  Cabillok  the  8th  Jult,  ITSR. 
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three  persons  with  a  horse  and  wagon,  slowly  ucendin^  the  hill  irom  the  Tillage.  In  the 
wagon,  upon  a  mattress,  was  a  young  girl  who  had  been  struck  by  Ughtning,  two  dayi  be- 
fore, while  drawing  wator  from  a  well.'  Although  alive,  her  senses  were  all  paralyzed  by 
the  shock,  and  hec  gorrowing  father  waa  carrying  her  home,  perhaps  to  die.  With  brief 
words  of  consoling  hope,  we  stepped  up  and  looked  upon  the  stricken  one.  Her  breathing 
was  soft  and  slow — a  hectic  glow  was  upon  each  cheek  ;  but  all  else  of  her  fair  yonng  face 
was  pale  as  alabaster  except  her  lips.  It  was  grievous,  even  to  a  stranger,  to  look  upon  a 
young  life  so  suddenly  prostrated,  and  we  turned  sadly  away  to  go  to  the  grave  of  another, 
who  in  the  bloom  of  young  womanhood  was  also  smitten  to  the  earth,  not  by  the  lightning 
from  Heaven,  but  by  the  arm  of  warrihg  man. 

The  village  burial-ground  is  near  the  site  of  the  fort,  and  was  thickly  strewn  with  wild 
flowers.  We  gathered  a  bouquet  from  the  grave  of  Jenny,  and  preserved  it  for  the  eye  of 
the  curious  in  an  impromptu  herbarium  made  of  a  city  newspaper.  A  few  feet  from  her 
"  narrow  house"  is  the  grave  of  Colonel  Robert  Cochran,  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned  as  commanding  a  detachment  of  militia  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward at  the  time  of  Burgoyne's  surrender.  He  was  a  brave  officer,  and 
was  warmly  attached  to  the  American  cause.  In  1778  he  was  sent  1« 
Canada  as  a  spy.  His  errand  being  suspected,  a  large  bounty  was  oSered 
for  his  head.  He  was  obliged  to  conceal  bimselfj  and  while  doing  so  at 
one  time  in  a  brush-heap,  be  was  taken  dangerously  ill.  Hunger  and  dis- 
ease made  him  venture  to  a  log  cabin  in  sight.  As  he  approached  he 
heard  three  men  and  a  woman  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the  reward  for 
bis  head,  and  discovered  that  they  were  actually  forming  plans  for  his  cap* 
ture.  The  men  soon  \ett  the  cabin  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  immediately 
crept  into  the  presence  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  men,  frankly  told  her 
his  name,  and  asked  her  protection.  That  she  kindly  promised  him,  and  gave  him  some 
nourishing  food  and  a  bed  to  rest  upon.  The  men  returned  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  she  concealed  Cochran  in  a  cupboard,  where  he  overheard  expressions  of  their  confident 
anticipations  that  before  another  sun  they  would  have  the  rebel  spy,  and  claim  the  reward. 
They  refreshed  themselves,  and  set  off  again  in  search  of  him.  The  kind  woman  directed  him 
to  a  place  of  concealment,  some  distance  from  her  cabin,  where  she  fed  and  nourished  him  until 
he  was  able  to  travel,  and  then  he  escaped  beyond  the  British  lines.  Several  years  allerward, 
when  the  war  had  closed,  the  colonel  hved  at  Ticonderoga,  and  there  he  accidentally  met  his 
dehverer,  and  rewarded  her  handsomely  for  her  generous  fidelity  in  the  cause  of  suflering 
humanity.  Colonel  Cochran  died  in  1812,  at  Sandy  Hill,  and  was  buried  at  Fort  Edward. 
It  was  hot  noon  when  I  left  the  village  cemetery,  and  took  shelter  under  the  shadow 
of  the  venerable  balm  of  Gilead  tree  at  the  placeof  the  water-gate  of  the  ibrt.  A  few  rods  be- 
low is  the  mouth  of  Fort  Edward  Creek,  on 
the  south  of  which  the  British  army  were 
encamped  when  Burgoyne  tarried  there  to 
send  an  expedition  to  Bennington,  and,  aft- 
er that  disastrous  aSair,  to  recruit  and  dif- 
cipline  his  forces.  Dividing  the  wateia  of 
the  Hudson  in  front  of  the  fort  is  Rogers's 
Island,  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  which 
was  used  as  a  camp-ground  by  the  English 
and  French  alternately  during  the  French 
and  Indian  war.     Almost  every  year  the 

'  This  mooinrDl  eveat  occurred  ia  Ihe  village,  very  near  the  same  spot  where,  a  year  before,  Qve  men 

a  store  ware  imtantly  killed  by  one  thnoder-bott. 

'  This  sketch  is  taken  from  withia  the  intrench  meats  of  Fort  Edward,  near  the  magaziae,  looking  soucb- 
eit.  Oa  the  left,  jnat  bejonil  Ihs  bolm  of  Gilead  tree,  is  seen  Ihe  creek,  and  on  the  right,  scran  tht 
Bicr,  Rogers's  Islimd. 
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BcUa  round  od  Rogin'i  IiluuL  A  remukibla  BkolL  SUier  CoIb  laiuid  it  Foit  EdwinL 

plow  tuniB  up  (oine  curious  relics  of  the  post  upon  the  iiland,  luch  as  hayoneUi,  tomohawki, 

buttoDB,  bullets,  cannon-balls,  coin,  arrow-heads,  ice.      Dr.  Norton,  of  Fort  Edward,  gave 

me  a  bIiuH  that  had  been  exhumed  there,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 

excesuTe  thickness  ;  not  so  thick,  however,  as  to  resist  the  force  of  a 

muiket-bsll  which  penetrated  it,  and  doubtless  deprived  its  ownei  of 

life.      It  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  where  the  bullet  entered  in 

&OQt,  and,  notwithstanding  its  long  inhumation,  the  sutures  are  per-    ' 

feet.     Its  form  is  that  of  the  negro,  and  it  probably  bebnged  to  the 

servant  of  some  officer  stationed  there. 

The  silver  coin  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Edward  is  called  by  the  people  "  cob  money." 
The  derivation  of  this  name  I  could  not  learn.     J 
obtained  two  pieces  of  it,  both  of  which  are  Spanidi 
n.     The  larger  one  is  a  cross-pistareen,  of  the  value 
>  of  sixteen  cents  ;  the  other  is  a  quarter  fraction  of  the 
ne  coin.     They  are  very  irregular  in  form,  and  the 
devices  and  dates  are  quite  imperfect.     The  two  in 
my  possession  are  dated  respectively  1741,  1743 
These  Spanish  small  coins  composed  the  bulk  of  specie 
circulation  among  the  French  in  Canada  at  that  timo 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Though  i^  the  put  from  no  enrT«d  shrinea^ 

Canvass,  or  deathless  lyres,  we  learn. 
Yet  arbor'd  streams  and  shadowy  pinei 

Are  hung  with  legends  wild  Bnd  stem  : 
In  deep  dark  glen — on  mountain  side, 

Are  grares  whence  ilatelj  pines  have  Bpmng, 
Naught  telling  how  the  victinu  died, 

Save  faint  tradition's  Altering  tongne." 

"  E  dined  &t  three,  and  immediately  left  the  pleasant  little 

village  of  Fort  Edward  in  a  barouche  foi  Gleim's  Falls,  by 

way  of  Sandy  Hill,  a  diBtutce  of  six  miles.     The  latter  Tillage 

B  beautifully  situated  upon  the  high  left  bonk  of  the  Hudson,  where  the 

lakes  a  sudden  sweep  from  an  easterly  to  a  southerly  coune. 

,  Here  is  the  termination  of  the  Hudson  Valley,  and  above  it  the  rivsr 

a  a  narrow  channel,  among  rugged  rocks  and  high,  wooden 

.  hluSs,  through  as  wild  and  romantic  a  region  as  the  most  enthusiastic 

traveler  could  desire. 
It  was  parly  in  the  ai^eraoon  when  we  reached  the  Mansion  Honse  at  Glenn's 
FnUg,  near  the  cataract.  All  was  bustle  and  coofuaion,  for  here  is  the  brief 
tarrying-place  of  fashionable  tourists  on  their  way  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Lake  George. 
There  was  a  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  visitorB.  Few  remained  longer  than  to  dine 
or  sup,  view  the  falls  at  a  glance,  and  then  hasten  away  to  the  grand  summer  lounge  at 
Caldwell,  to  hunt,  fish,  eat,  drink,  dance,  and  sleep  to  their  heart's  content.  We  were 
thoroughly  wearied  by  the  day's  ramble  and  ride,  but  time  was  too  precious  to  allow  a  mo- 
ment of  pleasant  weather  to  pass  by  unimproved.  Comforted  by  the  anticipation  of  a  Sab- 
bath rest  the  next  day,  we  brushed  the  dust  from  our  clothes,  mode  a  hasty  toilet,  and  started 
out  to  view  the  falls,  and  search  for  the  tarrying-place  of  Mrs.  F — n,  of  Fort  Edward. 

Here  the  whole  aspect  of  things  is  changed.  Hitherto  our  journey  had  been  among  the 
quiet  and  beautiful ;  now  every  thing  in  nature  was  turbulent  and  grand.  The  placid  river 
was  here  a  foaming  cataract,  and  gentle  slopes,  yellow  with  the  ripe  harvest,  wore  exchanged 
for  high,  broken  hills,  some  rocky  and  bare,  others  green  with  the  oak  and  pine  or  dark  with 
the  cedar  and  sprutw.  Here  nature,  history,  and  romance  combine  to  interest  and  please, 
and  geology  spreads  out  one  of  its  most  wonderful  pages  for  the  scrutiny  of  the  student  and 
philosopher.  All  over  those  rugged  hilb  Indian  warriors  and  hunters  scouted  for  ages  before 
the  paleface  made  his  advent  among  them  ;  and  the  slumbering  echoes  were  often  awaken- 
ed in  the  last  century  by  the  crack  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  mingled  with  the 
loud  war-hoop  of  the  Huron,  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin,  the  Mohegan,  the  Delaware,  the 
Adirondack,  and  the  Mohawk,  when  the  French  and  English  battled  for  mastery  in  the  vast 
forests  that  skirted  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  Here,  amid  the  roar  of  this  very  cataract, 
if  romance  may  be  beheved,  the  voice  of  Uncas,  the  last  of  the  Mohegons,  was  heard  and 
heeded  ;  here  Hawk  Eye  kept  his  vigils  ;  here  David  breathed  his  nasal  melody  ;  and  here 
Duncan  Heyward,  with  bis  lovely  and  precious  wards,  Alice  and  Cora  Monroe,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  dark  and  bitter  Mingo  chief.' 

'  See  Cooper's  "  Last  of  the  Mohicans.'' 
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The  n&tural  scenery  about  the  falls  is  very  pictnresqne,  but  the  accompanimenta  of  puny 
art  are  exceedingly  incongruoug,  sinking  the  grand  and  beautiful  into  mere  burlesque.  How 
expertly  the  genius  of  man,  quickened  by  acquisitivenesB,  fuses  the  beautiful  and  useful  in 
the  crucible  of  gain,  and,  by  tbe  subtle  alebemy  of  profit,  transmutes  tbe  glorious  cascade 
and  its  fringes  of  rock  and  •hrub  into  broad  arablo  acres,  or  lofty  bouses,  or  speeding  ships, 
simply  by  catching  the  bright  stream  in  the  toib  of  a  mill-wbeel.  Such  meshes  are  here 
spread  out  on  every  side  to  ensnare  the  leaping  Hudson,  and  tbe  rickety  buildings,  tbe  clat- 
ter of  machinery,  and  the  harsh  grating  of  saws,  slabbing  the  huge  black  marble  rocks  of  the 
shores  into  city  mantels,  make  horrid  dissonance  of  that  harmony  which  the  eye  and  ear  ex- 
pect and  covet  where  nature  is  thus  beautiful  and  musical. 

A  bridge,  nearly  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  resting  in  the  center  upon  a  marble  island, 
spans  tbe  river  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  and  from  its  center  there  is  a  line  view  of  the  cata- 
ract. The  entire  descent  of  the  river  is  about  sixty  feet.  The  undivided  stream  first  pours 
over  a  precipice  nine  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  then  separated  into  three  channels  by  rocks 
piled  in  confusion,  and  carved,  and  furrowed,  and  welled,  and  polished  by  the  rushing  waters. 
Below,  the  channels  unite,  and  in  one 
deep  stream  the  waters  Jlow  on  gently 
between  the  quarried  cliffs  of  fine  black 
marble,  which  rise  in  some  places  from 
thirty  to  seventy  feet  in  height,  and  are 
beautifully  stratified.  Many  fosBils  are 
imbedded  in  the  rocks,  among  which 
the  trilobite  is  quite  plentiful.  Here 
the  heads  (so  exceedingly  rare)  are  ire 
quently  found. 

By  the  contribution  of  a  York  shil- 
ling to  an  intelligent  lad  who  kept  '•  watch  and  ward" 
at  a  flight  of  sleps  below  the  bridge,  we  procured  his 
permission  to  descend  to  the  rocks  below,  and  his  serv- 
ices as  guide  to  the  "Big  Snake"  and  the  "Indian  Cave."  The 
/brmer  is  a  petrifaction  on  the  surface  of  a  flat  rock,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  serpent ;  the  latter  extends  through  the  small 
island  from  one  channel  to  tbe  other,  and  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Cooper's  sweet 
young  heroines,  Cora  and  Alice,  with  Major  Keyword  and  the  singing-master,  were  conceal- 
ed. The  melody  of  a  female  voice,  chanting  an  air  in  a  minor  key,  came  up  from  the  cav- 
ern, and  wo  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the  pitch-pipe  of  David  and  the  •'  Isle  of  Wight." 
The  spell  was  soon  broken  by  a  merry  laugh,  and  three  young  girls,  one  with  a  torn  barege, 
c&me  clambering  up  from  the  narrow  entrance  over  which  Unoas  and  Hawk  Eye  cast  the 
green  branches  to  conceal  the  fugitives.  In  time  of  floods  this  cave  is  filled,  and  all  the 
dividing  rocks  below  the  main  fall  are  covered  with  water,  presenting  one  vast  foaming 
sheet.  A  long  drought  bad  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of  the  stream  when  we  were 
there,  and  materially  lessened  the  usual  grandeur  of  the  picture. 

We  passed  th^  Sabbath  at  the  falls.  On  Monday  morrting  I  arose  at  four,  and  went 
down  to  the  bridge  to  sketch  the  cascade.  The  whole  heavens  were  overcast,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  from  tbe  southeast  was  driving  portentous  scuds  before  it,  and  piling  them  in  dark 
masses  along  the  western  horizon.  Hain  soon  began  to  fall,  and  I  was  obliged  to  retreat 
under  the  bridge,  and  content  myself  with  sketching  the  more  quiet  scene  of  the  river  and 
shore  below  the  cataract. 

We  left  Glenn's  Falls  in  a  ■'  Rockaway"  for  Caldwell,  on  Lake  George,  nine  miles  north- 
ward, at  nine  in  the  morning,  the  rain  falling  copiously.     The  road  passes  over  a  wild, 


WUUuiu'i  Rock. 
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Approach  of  Dleflkua. 


UeDdilck,  ths  IhAtwk  a 


broken,  and  lomantic  region.  Our  driver  w&b  a  perfect  Jehn.  The  plank  road  (since  fin- 
ished) was  laid  a  BnmU  part  of  the  way,  Euid  the  speed  he  accomplished  theieon  he  tried  to 
keep  up  over  the  atony  ground  of  the  old  track,  to  "  prevent  jolting .'" 

On  the  right  side  of  the  road,  within  four  niilea  of  Lake  George,  is  a  huge  boulder  called 


■'Williams's  Bock.' 

named  from  the  fact  that  near  it 
Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  was 
killed  on  the  8th  of  September, 
1755,  in  an  engagement  with 
the  French  and  Indians  under 
Baron  Dieskau.  Major-general 
(afterward  Sir  Wiliiam)  John- 
son was  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  with  a  body  of 
provincial   troops,    and   a  large 


WiiLUHa'a  Roci.i 


party  of  Indians  undot  Hendrick, 
the  famous  Mohawk  sachem. 
Dieskau,  who  was  at  Skenosbor- 
ough,  marched  along  the  couraa 
of  Wood  Creek  to  attack  Fort 
Edward,  but  the  Canadians  and 
Indians  were  lo  afraid  of  caonoa 
that,  when  within  two  'miles  of 
the  fort,  theyurged  him  to  change 
his  course,  and  attack  Johnson  in 
his  camp  on  Lake  George. 


this  request  he  acceded,  for  he  ascertained  by  his  scouts  that  Johnsoo  was  rather  carelessly 

,  encamped,  and  was  probably  unsuspicious  of  danger. 

Information  of  his  inarch  was  communicated  to  the 
English  commander  at  midnight,  September  7th, 
and  early  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was 
held.  It  was  determined  to  send  out  a  small  party  to 
meet  the  French,  and  the  opinion  of  Uendriok  was  ask- 
ed. He  shrewdly  said,  "  If  they  are  to  fight,  they  an 
too  few  ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  are  loo  many." 
His  objection  to  the  pmpoeitioa  to  separate  them  into 
three  diviBions  was  quite  as  seusibly  and  laconically  ex- 
pressed. Taking  three  sticks  and  putting  them  tt^th- 
er,  he  remarked,  "  Put  them  together,  and  you  can't 
break  them.  Take  them  one  byone,  and  you  can  break 
them  easily."  Johnson  was  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
Hendrick,  and  a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men  in 
one  body,  under  Colonel  Williams,  was  sent  out  lo'meet 
the  approaching  enemy. 

Before  commencing  their  march,  Hendrick  mounted 

HixMici.'  ^  gun-carriage  and  harangued  his  warriors  in  a  strain 

of  eloquence  which  had  a  powerful  eflect  upon  them.     He  was  then  about  sixty-five  yean 

old.     His  bead  was  covered  with  long  white  locks,  and  every  warrior  loved  him  with  the 

deepest  veneration.'     President  Dwight,  referring  to  this  speech,  says,  "  Lieutenant-colonel 

'  Tbis  view  is  ukeii  from  Ibe  road,  looking  northward.  la  the  distance  is  seen  the  higbesi  poiat  of  the 
French  Monntaui,  on  the  left  or  which  Ls  Lake  George,  From  this  commanding  height  the  Preneh  scouts 
had  a  fine  viow  of  all  the  English  movemenu  al  Ihe  head  a!  tho  lake. 

"  The  portrait  here  given  of  the  chief  is  from  a  colored  print  published  in  London  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  sachem.  It  was  taken  while  he  wits  in  England,  and  habited  in  the  full  conn  dress  presented  to  him 
by  the  king.  Beneath  the  picture  is  engraved,  "  The  brave  old  Hendrick,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  of  the 
Mohawk  Indians,  one  of  the  six  nations  now  in  alliance  with,  aiid  subject  to,  the  King  of  Great  Britain." 

*  Hendrick  {somelines  called  King  Hendrick]  was  born  about  1GS0,  and  genenUlj  lived  at  the  Vpptr 
CaUlt,  upon  the  Mohawk.  He  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  sctive  and  sagacious  sachems  of  his  time.  When  the  tidings  of  his  death  were  commanioated  to  hii 
son,  the  youn|>  chief  gave  the  usual  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and,  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart,  ox- 
olaimed,  "  My  father  still  alive  here.  The  son  is  now  the  lather,  and  stands  here  ready  to  flghi." — Gcn- 
tidiun'i  Magaiint. 

Sir  William  Johnson  obtained  ictaa  Hendrick  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  choice  land,  now 
tying  chiefly  in  Herkimer  county,  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  following  manner ;  The  sachem,  being  at 
(he  baronet's  house,  saw  a  richly-embroidered  coat  and  coveted  il.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  Sir  Will* 
iaui,  "  Brother,  me  dream  last  night."     "  Indeed,"  answered  Sir  William  j  "  what  did  toy  red  brother 
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Bplttt  o(  Mi'~''<-v  Fighl  irllfa  Ihs  FnBch,  ud  DeUh  or  Colonel  WilUuiu  md  Heodrlck.  Bluodj'  Pood, 

Pomeroy,  who  wu  present  and  heftrd  this  efluiion  of  Indian  eloquence,  told  me  that,  al- 
though he  did  not  imdeistand  a  word  of  the  language,  such  were  the  animation  of  Hendrick. 
the  fire  of  his  eye,  the  force  of  his  gestures,  the  strength  of  his  emphaais,  the  apparent  pro- 
ptiety  of  the  infiectioDs  of  his  voice,  and  the  natuiaJ  appearance  of  his  whole  manner,  that 
himself  was  mora  deeply  affected  with  thii  apeech  than  with  any  other  ho  had  ever  hoard." 

The  French,  advised  by  scouU  of  the  march  of  the  English,  approached  with  their  Une 
in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  the  road  cutting  the  center.  The  country  waa  so  thickly  woodetf 
that  all  correct  observation  was  precluded,  and  at  Kocky  Brook,  four  miles  from  Lake  George, 
Colonel  WUIiama  and  his  detachment  Ibund  themselves  directly  in  the  hollow  of  the  half 
moon.  A  heavy  fire  waa  opened  upon  them'  in  front  and  on  both  Sanks  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  the  slaughter  was  dreadful.  Colonel  WiUiams  was  shot  dead  near  the  rock  be- 
fore mentioned,  and  Hendrick  fell,  mortally  wounded  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  back.  Thin 
circumstance  gave  him  great  unea^inesa,  for  it  seemed  to  imply  that  he  had  turned  his  back 
upon  his  enemy.  The  fatal  bullet  came  from  one  of  the  extreme  flanks.  On  the  fall  of 
Williams,  Lieuten&nt-colonel  Whiting  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  efTected  a  retreat  bo 
judiciously  that  ho  saved  nearly  all  of  the  detachment  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  by 
the  first  onslaught.' 

So  careless  and  apathetic  was  General  Johnson,  that  he  did  not  commence  throwing  up 
breast-works  at  his  camp  until  after  Colonel  Williams  had  marched,  and  Dieskau  waa  on 
the  road  to  meet  him.  The  firing  was  heard  at  Lake  George,  and  then  the  alarmed  com- 
mander began  in  earnest  to  raise  defenses,  by  forming'  a  breast-work  of  trees,  and  mounting 

two  cannon  which  he  had  fortunately  received  _  ^ . 

from  Fort  Edward  the  day  before,  when  his  men 
thus  employed  should  have  been  sent  out  to  re- 
enforce  the  retreating  regiment.  Three  hund- 
red were,  indeed,  sent  out,  but  were  totally  in- 
adequate. They  met  the  flying  English,  and, 
joining  in  the  retreat,  hastened  back  to  the  camp, 
closely  pursued  by  the  French. 

A  short  distance  from  Wiiliams's  Rock  ia  a 
small,  slimy,  bowl-shaped  pond,  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  thickly  covered 
with  the  leaves  of  the  water-Uly.  It  is  near  the 
batlle-groudd  where  Williams  and  his  men  were 
slain,  and  the  French  made  it  the  sepulcher  lor 
the  slaughtered  Englishmen.  Tradition  avers 
that  for  many  years  its  waters  bore  a  bloody  hue,  iu-oodi  i-ohd. 

drMRi  7"  "  Me  dreara  that  ooat  be  mine."  "  It  ia  joura,"  laid  the  sbrevd  baronet.  Hot  lonj^  afterward 
Sir  WilUain  vixited  tbe  lacbem,  and  he  too  had  a  dream.  "  Brslher,"  he  said,  "  I  dreamed  last  night." 
"What  did  my  pele-lacad  brother  droam?"  asked  Hendrick.  ''I  dreamed  that  this  tract  of  land  was 
miae,"  describing  a  sqaare  boanded  on  the  sonlb  by  the  Mohawk,  on  the  east  by  Canada  Creek,  and  north 
and  west  by  objects  eqaally  well  known.  Hendrick  was  aslonished.  He  saw  the  enonnitj  of  the  request, 
but  wu  Dol  to  be  ontdone  in  generosily.  He  sat  thoaghtfully  for  a  moment,  and  then  buiI,  "  Brother,  the 
land  is  joora,  but  jon  most  not  dream  again."  The  title  was  conftrmed  by  the  British  goremment,  and 
the  tnct  wu  called  the  Royal  Grant. — Sinmt'f  Schoharii  Count;/,  p.  124. 

'  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams  was  bom  in  ITIS,  at  Newton,  Massachaselta.  He  made  several  voyages 
to  Europe  in  early  life.  Being  settled  at  Slockbridge  when  the  war  with  France,  in  1T40.  commenced, 
and  posiesaed  of  great  mililary  talent,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Une  of  Masiacbasells 
Ibrta  00  the  west  sidr  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  joined  General  Johnson,  at  the  head  of  a  regiment, 
in  1755,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  fell  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  against  the  enemy.  By  bis  will,  made 
before  joining  Johnson,  he  bequeathed  hia  property  10  a  township  west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  on  the  coa 
diiioo  that  it  ahonid  be  ealled  WiUiarasiewn,  and  the  money  used  for  (be  establishment  and  maintenance 
cf  a  Irea  school.  The  terms  were  complied  with,  and  tbe  •chool  was  afterward  incorporated  (1793)  as  a 
ecdlege.     Sncb  was  the  origin  of  Williams's  College.     Colonel  Wlliams  was  forty  years  old  at  the  time 
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and  it  has  ever  siDce  been  called  Bloody  Pond.  I  alighted  in  the  rain,  and  made  my  way 
through  tall  wet  grass  and  tangled  vines,  over  a  newly-cleared  field,  until  I  got  a  favorable 
view  for  the  sketch  here  presented,  which  I  hope  the  reader  will  highly  prize,  for  it  cost  a 
pair  of  boots,  a  linen  <*  sack"  ruined  by  the  dark  droppings  from  a  cotton  umbrella,  and  a 
box  of  cough  lozenges. 

It  was  almost  noon  when  we  reined  up  at  the  Lake  House  at  Caldwell.  We  had  an- 
ticipated much  pleasure  from  the  first  sight  of  Horicon,  but  a  mist  covered  its  waters,  and 
its  mountain  frame-work  was  enveloped  in  fog ;  so  we  reserved  our  sentiment  for  use  the 
next  fair  day,  donned  dry  clothing,  and  sat  quietly  down  in  the  parlor  to  await  the  sover- 
eign pleasure  of  the  storm. 

Lake  George  is  indeed  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  and  along  its  whole  length  of  thirty-ax 
miles  almost  every  island,  bay,  and  bluff  is  clustered  with  historic  associations.  On  account 
of  the  purity  of  its  waters,  the  Indians  gave  it  the  name  oiHoricon^  or  Silver  Water,  They 
also  called  it  Canideri-oit,  or  TJie  Tail  of  tlie  Lake,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  Lake 
Champlain.^  It  was  visited  by  Samuel  Champlain  in  1609,  and  some  suppose  that  he  gave 
his  name  to  this  lake  instead  of  the  one  which  now  bears  it.  It  is  fair  to  infer,  from  his 
own  account,  that  he  penetrated  southward  as  far  as  Glenn's  Falls ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  in  the  same  year,  and  possibly  at  the  same  season,  Hendrick  Hudson  was 
exploring  below  the  very  stream  near  the  head-waters  of  which  the  French  navigator  was 
resting.  Strange  that  two  adventurers,  in  the  service  of  different  sovereigns  ruling  three 
thousand  miles  away,  and  approaching  from  different  points  of  the  compass,  so  nearly  met 
in  the  vast  forests  of  wild  America.  The  French,  who  afterward  settled  at  Chimney  Point, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  frequently  visited  this  lake,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Sacrament^  its 
pure  waters  suggesting  the  idea.' 

The  little  village  of  Caldwell  contains  about  two  hundred  inhabitants,  and  is  situated 

near  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  a  fortress  erected  by  Greneral  Johnson  to* 
ward  the  close  of  1755,  after  his  battle  there  with' 
the  French  under  Dieskau.  That  battle  occurred 
on  the  same  day  when  Colonel  Williams  and  his  de- 
tachment were  routed  at  Rocky  Brook.  The  French 
pursued  the  retreating  English  vigorously,  and  about 
noon  they  were  seen  approaching  in  considerable  force 
and  regular  order,  aiming  directly  toward  the  center 
of  the  British  encampment.  When  within  one  hund- 
red rods  of  the  breast-works,  in  the  open  valley  in 
front  of  the  elevation  on  which  Fort  Greorge  (now  a 
picturesque  ruin)  was  afterward  built,  Dieskau  halt- 
ed and  disposed  his  Indians  and  Canadians  upon  the 
right  and  lefl  flanks.  The  regular  troops,  imder  the 
immediate  command  of  the  baron,  attacked  the  En- 
glish center,  but,  having  only  small  arms,  the  eflect  was  trifling.  The  English  reserved 
their  fire  until  the  Indians  and  Canadians  were  close  upon  them,  when  with  sure  aim  they 
poured  upon  them  a  volley  of  musket-balls  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass  before  the 

^  Spafibrd's  Gazetteer  of  New  York. 

'  The  bed  of  the  lake  is  a  yellowish  sand,  and  the  water  is  so  transparent  that  a  white  object,  such  as 
an  earthen  plate,  may  be  seen  upon  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  nearly  forty  feet.  The  delicioos  salmoD 
tront,  that  weigh  from  five  to  twenty  poonds,  silver  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  and  perch  are  found  here  in  greal 
abundance,  and  afford  fine  sport  and  dainty  food  for  the  swarms  of  visitors  at  the  Lake  House  during  the 
summer  season. 

'  The  extent  of  the  embankments  and  fosse  of  this  fort  was  fourteen  hundred  feet,  and  the  barracks  were 
built  of  wood  upon  a  strong  foundation  of  lime-stone,  which  abounds  in  the  neighborhood.     This  plan  is 
copied  from  a  curious  old  picture  by  Blodget,  called  a  ^*  Prospective  Plan  of  the  Battles  near  Lake  George 
1755.- 


Fort  William  Uenrt.' 
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scythe.  At  the  same  moment  a  bomb-shell  was  thrown  among  them  by  a  howitzer,  while 
two  field  pieces  showered  upon  them  a  quantity  of  grape-shot.  The  savage  allies,  and  al- 
most as  savage  colonists,  greatly  terrified,  broke  and  fled  to  the  swamps  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  regulars  maintained  their  ground  for  some  time,  but,  abandoned  by  their  companions, 
and  terribly  galled  by  the  steady  fire  from  the  breast-works,  at  length  gave  way,  and  Dies- 
kau  attempted  a  retreat.  Observing  this,  the  English  leaped  over  their  breast-works  and 
pursued  them.  The  French  were  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and  Dieskau,  wounded  and 
helpless,  was  found  leaning  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree.  As  the  provincial  soldier*  who  dis- 
covered him  approached,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  to  draw  out  his  watch  as  a  bribe  to 
allow  him  to  escape.  Supposing  that  he  was  feeling  for  a  pocket  pistol,  the  soldier  gave 
him  a  severe  wound  in  the  hip  with  a  musket-ball.  He  was  carried  into  the  English  camp 
in  a  blanket  and  tenderly  treated,  and  was  soon  aflerward  taken  to  Albany,  then  to  New 
York,  and  finally  to  England,  where  he  died  from  the  eflects  of  his  wounds.  Johnson  was 
wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict  in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  in  which  a 
musket-ball  lodged,  and  the  whole  battle  was  directed  for  fiye  consecutive  hours  by  Greneral 
Lyman,  the  second  in  command.' 

Johnson's  Indians,  burning  with  a  fierce  desire  to  avenge  the  death  of  Hendrick,  were 
eager  to  follow  the  retreating  enemy  ;  and  General  Lyman  proposed  a  vigorous  continuation 
of  eflbrts  by  attacking  the  French  posts  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  But  Johnson,  either  through  fear,  a  love  of  ease,  or  some  other  inexplicable  cause, 
withheld  his  consent,  and  the  residue  of  the  autumn  was  spent  in  erecting  Fort  William 
Henry. 

In  the  colonial  wars,  as  well  as  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  the  British  government 
was  often  unfortunate  in  its  choice  of  commanders.  Total  inaction,  or,  at  best,  great  tardi- 
ness, frequently  marked  their  administration  of  military  affairs.  They  could  not  comprehend 
the  elastic  activity  of  the  provincials,  and  were  too  proud  to  listen  to  their  counsels.  This 
tardiness  and  pride  cost  them  many  misfortunes,  either  by  absolute  defeat  in  battle,  or  the 
theft  of  glorious  opportunities  for  victory  through  procrastination.  Their  shrewd  savage 
allies  saw  and  lamented  this,  and  before  the  commissioners  of  the  several  colonies,  who  met 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  consult  upon  a  plan  of  colonial  alliance,  in  which  the  Six  Nations' 
were  invited  to  join,  Hcndrick  administered  a  pointed  rebuke  to  the  governor  and  military 
commanders.  The  sachems  were  first  addressed  by  James  Delancy,  then  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  New  York  ;  and  Hendrick,  who  was  a  principal  speaker,  in  the  course  of  a  reply 
remarked,  **  Brethren,  we  have  not  as  yet  confirmed  the  peace  with  them  (meaning  the 
French-Indian  allies).  *Tis  your  fault,  brethren  ;  we  are  not  strengthened  by  conquest,  for 
we  should  have  gone  and  taken  Crown  Point,  but  you  hindered  us.  We  had  concluded  to 
go  and  take  it,  but  were  told  it  was  too  late,  that  the  ice  would  not  bear  us.  Instead  of 
this,  you  burned  your  own  fort  at  Sar-ragh-to-gee  [near  old  Fort  Hardy],  and  ran  away 
from  it,  which  was  a  shame  and  a  scandal  to  you.  Look  about  your  country,  and  see ; 
you  have  no  fortifications  about  you — no,  not  even  to  this  city.  'Tis  but  one  step  from 
Canada  hither,  and  the  French  may  easily  come  and  turn  you  out  of  doors. 

**  Brethren,  you  were  desirous  we  should  open  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  you :  look  at 

'  This  soldier  is  believed  to  have  been  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts. — Ever* 
*ttU  Lift  of  Stark. 

*  At  this  battle  General  Stark,  the  hero  of  Bennington,  then  a  lieatenant  in  the  corps  of  Rogers's  Rangers, 
was  first  initiated  in  the  perils  and  excitements  of  regular  warfare. 

'  The  Six  Natiotis  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  the  Mohawks^  Onondagcu^  Orutdat^  SerucaSj  CaifugcUy  and 
TSaearorat.  The  first  five  were  a  long  time  allied,  and  known  as  the  Five  Nations.  They  were  joined 
by  the  l\ucarora$  of  North  Carolina  in  1714,  and  from  that  time  the  confederation  was  known  by  the  title 
of  the  Six  Nations.  Their  great  council  fire  was  in  the  special  keeping  of  the  Onondagas,  by  whom  it 
was  always  kept  baming.  This  confederacy  was  a  terror  to  the  other  Indian  tribes,  and  extended  its  con- 
quests even  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  where  it  waged  war  against,  and  nearly  exterminated,  the  once  pow- 
erful Catawbas.  When,  in  1744,  the  Six  Nations  ceded  a  portion  of  their  lands  to  Virginia,  they  insisted 
nn  the  continuance  of  a  free  war-path  through  the  ceded  territory. 
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the  French,  they  are  men — ^they  are  fortifying  every  where  ;  but,  we  are  ashamed  to  say  it, 
you  are  like  women,  bare  and  open,  without  any  fortifications.**' 

The  head  of  Lake  George  was  the  theater  of  a  terrible  massacre  m  1757.  Lord  Lou- 
don, a  man  of  no  eneArgy  of  character,  and  totally  deficient  in  the  requisites  for  a  military 
leader,  was  appointed  that  year  governor  of  Virginia,  and  conmiander-in-chief  of  all  the 
British  forces  in  North  America.  A  habit  of  procrastination,  and  his  utter  indecision, 
thwarted  all  his  active  intentions,  if  he  ever  had  any,  and,  after  wasting  the  whole  season  in 
getting  here  and  preparing  to  do  something,  he  was  recalled  by  Pitt,  then  prime  minister, 
who  gave  as  a  reason  for  appointing  Lord  Amherst  in  his  place,  that  the  minister  never 
heard  from  him,  and  catdd  not  tell  taJiat  he  was  doing} 

Opposed  to  him  was  the  skillful  and  active  French  commander,  the  Marquis  Montcalm, 
who  succeeded  Dieskau.  Early  in  the  spring  he  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Fort  William 
jjj^^i,  ^g  Henry.  He  passed  up  Lake  George  on  St.  Patrick's  eve,  landed  stealthily  behind 
1757.  Long  Point,  and  the  next  aflernoon  appeared  suddenly  before  the  fort.  A  part  of 
the  garrison  made  a  vigorous  defense,  and  Montcalm  succeeded  only  in  burning  some  build- 
ings and  vessels  which  were  out  of  reach  of  the  guns  at  the  fort.*  He  returned  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  at  which  post  and  at  Crown  Point  he  mustered  all  his  forces,  amounting  to  nine 
thousand  men,  including  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  in  July  prepared  for  another  attempt 
to  capture  Fort  William  Henry. 

General  Webb,  who  was  commander  of  the  forces  in  that  quarter,  was  at  Fort  Edward 
with  four  thousand  men.  He  visited  Fort  William  Henry  under  an  escort  of  two  hundred 
men  commanded  by  Major  Putnam,  and  while  there  he  sent  that  officer  with  eighteen 
Rangers  down  the  lake,  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  enemy  on  Champlain.  They  were 
discovered  to  be  more  numerous  than  was  supposed,  for  the  islands  at  the  entrance  of  North- 
west Bay  were  swarming  with  French  and  Indians.  Putnam  returned,  and  begged  Gen- 
eral Webb  to  let  him  go  down  with  his  Rangers  in  full  force  and  attlsick  them,  but  he  was 
allowed  only  to  make  another  reconnoissance,  and  bring  ofi*  two  boats  and  their  crews  which 
he  leil  fishing.  The  enemy  gave  chase  in  canoes,  and  at  times  nearly  surrounded  them, 
but  they  reached  the  fort  in  safety. 

Webb  caused  Putnam  to  administer  an  oath  of  secrecy  to  his  Rangers  respecting  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  and  then  ordered  him  to  escort  him  back  immediately  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. This  order  was  so  repugnant  to  Putnam,  both  as  to  its  perfidy  and  unsoldierly  char> 
acter,  that  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  by  saying,  "  I  hope  your  excellency  does  not  intend 
to  neglect  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giving  battle  should  the  enemy  presume  to  land."  Webb 
coolly  and  cowardly  replied,  "  What  do  you  think  we  should  do  here  ?"  The  near  approach 
of  the  enemy  was  cruelly  concealed  from  the  garrison,  and  under  his  escort  the  general  re- 
turned to  Fort  Edward.  The  next  day  he  sent  Colonel  Monroe  with  a  regiment  to  re-en- 
force and  to  take  command  of  the  garrison  at  Lake  Greorge. 

Montcalm,  with  more  than  nine  thousand  men,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery,  landed 

^  Reported  for  the  GfniUmen's  Magazine,  London,  1755. 

'  This  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his  Autobiography  (Sparks's  Life,  219),  where  ho  gives  an  anec- 
dote illustrative  of  the  character  of  Loudon.  Franklin  had  occasion  to  go  to  his  office  in  New  York,  where 
he  met  a  Mr.  Innis,  who  bad  brought  dispatches  from  Philadelphia  from  Governor  Denny,  and  was  await- 
ing his  lordship's  answer,  promised  the  following  day.  A  fortnight  afterward  he  met  Innis,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  his  speedy  return.  But  he  had  not  yet  gone,  and  averred  that  he  had  called  at  Loudon's 
office  every  morning  daring  the  fortnight,  but  the  letters  were  not  yet  ready.  *'*'  Is  it  possible,''  said  Frank 
lin,  "  when  he  is  so  great  a  writer  ?  I  see  him  constantly  at  his  escritoire."  "  Yes,"  said  Innifli  **  but  b« 
is  like  St.  George  on  the  signs,  always  on  horseback,  btU  never  rides  forward?^ 

'  The  garrison  and  fort  were  saved  by  the  vigilance  of  Lieutenant  Stark,  who,  in  the  absence  of  Rogers, 
had  command  of  the  Rangers,  a  large  portion  of  which  were  Irishmen.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th  he. 
overheard  some  of  these  ])lanning  a  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  (the  following  day).  He  ordered  the  sutler 
not  to  issue  spirituous  liquors  the  next  day  without  a  written  order.  When  applied  to  he  pleaded  a  lame 
wrist  as  an  excuse  for  not  writing,  and  his  Rangers  were  kept  sober.  The  Irish  in  the  regular  regiments 
got  drunk,  as  usual  on  such  an  occasion.  Montcalm  anticipated  this,  and  planned  his  attack  on  the  night 
of  St.  Patrick's  day.     Stark,  with  his  sober  Rangers,  gallantly  defended  and  saved  the  fort. 
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Montcahn'a  lecond  Attack  od  Fort  William  Heniy.  Surrender  of  the  Garrison.  Perfidy  of  the  French  and  Indiana. 

at  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  beleaguered  the  garrison,  consisting  of  less  than  three  thousand 
men.*  He  sent  in  proposals  to  Monroe  for  a  surrender  of  the  fort,  urging  his  humane  desire 
to  prevent  the  bloodshed  which  a  stubborn  resistance  would  assuredly  cause.  Monroe,  con- 
fidently expecting  re-enforcements  from  Webb,  refused  to  listen  to  any  such  proposals.  The 
French  then  commenced  the  siege,  which  lasted  six  consecutive  days,  without  much  slaugh- 
ter on  either  side.  Expresses  were  frequently  sent  to  General  Webb  in  the  mean  while, 
imploring  aid,  but  he  remained  inactive  and  indifierent  in  his  camp  at  Fort  Edward.  Gen- 
eral Johnson  was  at  last  allowed  to  march,  with  Putnam  and  his  Rangers,  to  the  relief  of 
the  beleaguered  garrison ;  but  when  about  three  miles  from  Fort  Edward,  Webb  recalled 
them,  and  sent  a  letter  to  Monroe,  saying  he  could  render  him  no  assistance,  and  advising 
him  to  surrender.  This  letter  was  intercepted  by  Montcalm,  and  gave  him  great  joy,  for 
he  had  been  informed  by  some  Indians  of  the  movements  of  the  provincials  under  Johnson 
and  Putnam,  who  represented  them  to  be  as  numei'ous  as  the  leaves  on  the  trees.  Alarmed 
at  this,  Montcalm  was  beginning  to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  siege  preparatory  to  a  re- 
treat, when  the  letter  from  the  pusillanimous  Webb  fell  into  his  hands.  He  at  once  sent  it 
in  to  Monroe,  with  proposals  for  an  immediate  surrender. 

Monroe  saw  that  his  case  was  hopeless,  for  two  of  his  cannon  had  bursted,  and  his  ammu- 
nition and  stores  were  nearly  exhausted.  Articles  of  capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  and, 
under  promise  of  protection,  the  garrison  marched  out  of  the  fort  preparatory  to  being  es- 
corted to  Fort  Edward.^ 

The  savages,  two  thousand  warriors  in  number,  were  enraged  at  the  terms  of  capitula- 
tion, for  they  were  induced  to  serve  in  this  expedition  by  a  promise  of  plunder.'  This  was 
denied  them,  and  they  felt  at  liberty  to  throw  off  all  restraint.  As  soon  as  the  last  man 
left  the  gate  of  the  fort,  they  raised  the  hideous  war-whoop,  and  fell  upon  the  English  with 
the  fury  of  demons.  The  massacre  was  indiscriminate  and  terrible,  and  the  French  were 
idle  spectators  of  the  perfidy  of  their  allies.  They  refused  interference,  withheld  the  prom- 
ised escort,  and  the  savages  pursued  the  poor  Britons  with  great  slaughter,  half  way  U 
Fort  Edward.*  Fifteen  hundred  of  them  were  butchered  or  carried  into  hopeless  captivity. 
Montcalm  utterly  disclaimed  all  connivance,  and  declared  his  inability  to  prevent  the  mas- 
sacre without  ordering  his  men  to  fire  upon  the  Indians.  But  it  left  a  deep  stain  upon  his 
otherwise  humane  character,  and  the  indignation  excited  by  the  event  aroused  the  English 
colonists  to  more  united  and  vigorous  action. 

Montcalm  burned  and  otherwise  destroyed  every  thing  connected  with  the  forti-  Auguit  9, 
fication.  Major  Putnam,  who  had  been  sent  with  his  Rangers  from  Fort  Edward  ^*^^- 
to  watch  the  movements  of  Montcalm,  reached  Lake  George  just  as  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
left  the  shore,  and  truly  awful  was  the  scene  there  presented,  as  described  by  himself :  "  The 
fort  was  entirely  demolished  ;  the  barracks,  out-houses,  and  buildings  were  a  heap  of  ruins  ; 
the  cannon,  stores,  boats,  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away.  The  fires  were  still  burning, 
the  smoke  and  stench  offensive  and  sufibcating.  Innumerable  fragments,  human  skulls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  consumed,  were  still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying  fires. 

'  The  place  where  Montcalm  landed  is  a  little  north  of  the  Lake  House,  at  Caldwell,  and  about  a  mile 
from  the  site  of  the  fort.  i 

'  It  was  stipulated,  1st.  That  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  2d.  Should 
be  escorted  to  Fort  Edward  by  a  detachment  of  French  troops,  and  should  not  serve  against  the  French  for 
a  term  of  eighteen  months  ;  3d.  The  works  and  all  the  warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the  French , 
4th.  That  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the  protection  of  Montcalm,  and  should 
be  permitted  to  return  as  aooo  as  they  were  recovered. 

*  Dr.  Belknap. 

^  The  defile  through  which  the  English  retreated,  and  in  which  so  many  were  slaughtered,  is  called  the 
Bloody  Defile.  It  is  a  deep  gorge  between  the  road  from  Glenn's  Falls  to  Lake  George  and  the  high  range 
of  hills  northward,  called  the  French  Mountain.  In  excavations  for  the  plank  road  near  the  defile  a  large 
Dumber  of  skeletons  were  exhumed.  I  saw  the  skull  of  one,  which  was  of  an  enormous  size,  at  least  one 
third  larger  than  any  other  human  head  I  ever  saw.  The  occipital  portion  exhibited  a  long  fracture,  evi* 
dently  made  by  a  tomahawk.    . 
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Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  Bcalping-knivet  and  tomahawka  in  all  the  wantonnesa  of  Indian 
fiercenega  and  barbarity,  were  every  where  to  be  wen.  More  than  one  hundred  women, 
butchered  and  shockingly  mangled,  lay  npon  the  ground,  still  weltering  in  their  gore.  Dev- 
astation, barbarity,  and  horror  every  where  appeared,  and  the  spectacle  presented  was  too 
diabolical  and  awful  either  to  be  endured  or  described." 

Fort  WiUiani  Henry  was  never  rebuilt.  Upon  an  eminence  abont  a  mile  southeast  of  it, 
and  half  a  mile  fiom  the  lake,  Fort  Greorge  was  erected,  but  it  was  never  a  scene  of  very 
dtirring  events.  A  little  south  of  Fort  George  was  a  small  fortification  called  Fort  Gage, 
M  named  in  honor  of  General  Gage,  who  served  under  Lord  Amherst,  and  succeeded  him  in 
the  command  of  the  forces  in  America  in  1760,  and  was  Governor  of  Matstuhuaetts  when 
the  Ecvolution  broke  out.     Hardly  a  vestige  of  this  fort  can  now  be  seen. 

The  English,  under  General  Abercrombie  and  the  young  Lord  Howe,  quartered  at  Fort 
George  in  1758,  preparatory  to  an  attack  upon  the  French  posts  upon  Lake  Champlain. 
Seven  thousand  regulars  and  nine  thousand  provincial  troops  were  there  assembled,  with  a 
one  train  of  artillery  and  all  necessary  military  stores,  the  largest  and  best-appointed  army 
yet  seen  in  America.  On  the  5th  of  July  they  embarked  on  Lake  George,  on  board  nine 
hundred  bateaux  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  whale-boats,  and  the  next  day  landed  at 
the  foot  of  the  lake  and  pushed  on  toward  Ticonderoga.  Of  the  events  which  befell  them 
there  I  shall  hereafter  write.     Let  us  glance  a  moment  at  the  present. 

Toward  evening  the  rain  abated,  and,  accompanied  by  an  old  resident  shoemaker  as  guide, 
1  made  a  visit  to  the  remains  of  the  two  English  forts.  The  elder  one  (Fort  William  Henry) 
stood  directly  upon  the  lake  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  a  clear  mountain  stream  called  West 
Creek,  the  main  inlet  of  Lake  George.  Nothbg  of  it  now  remains  but  a  few  mounds  and 
shallow  ditches,  so  leveled  and  filled  that  the  fonn  of  the  works  can  not  be  distinctly  traced. 
The  road  along  the  lake  shore  passes  across  the  northeast  and  northwest  angles,  but  the  feat- 
ures of  the  past  are  hardly  tangible  enough  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passer-by.  A  httle 
southwest  of  the  fort,  at  the  base  of  Rattlesnake  or  Prospect  Hill,  is  a  level  clearing  called 
the  French  Field.  It  is  the  place  where  Dieskau  halted  and  disposed  his  troops  for  action. 
'  Many  of  the  slain  were  buried  there  ;  and  I  saw  a  rough-hewn  stone  at  the  head  of  a  grave, 
upon  which  was  inscribed,  in  rude  characters,  "  Jacques  Cortois,  1755." 

Fort  George,  the  remains  of  which  are  scattered  over  several  acres,  was  situated  about  a 
mile  southeast  from  William  Henry,  upon  an  eminence  gently  sloping  back  from  the  lake. 
The  dark  limestone  or  black  marble,  such  as  is  found  at  Glenn's  Falls,  here  every  where 
:kpproaching  near  the  surface  or  protruding  above,  formed  a  solid  foundation,  and  supplied 
ample  materials  for  a  fortress.  A  quadrangular  citadel,  or  sort  of  castle,  was  built  within 
the  lines  of  breast-works,  and  the  ruins  of  this  constitute  all  that  is  left  of  the  old  fort.  I 
observed  vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  the  barracks  and  other  buildings ;  and  the  quarries 
whence  materials  were  taken  for  the  buildings  and  ramparts  seem  almost  as  fresh  as  if  jutl 
opened.     The  wall' of  the  citadel,  on  the  east- 

eru  side  (the  left  of  the  picture),  is  now  about  --_,._ 

twenty  feet  high.      Within  the  ancient  area  ...  ~_Z  ~-      ",   "^rif^tlfl' r~  "' 

sf  the  fort  theie  is  just  sufficient  earth  to  nour- 
ish a  thick  growth  of  dark  juniper  bushes, 
which,  with  the  black  rocks  and  crumbling 
masonry,  presented  a  somber  aspect.  Both 
forts  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  lake  for 
ten  miles  north. 

The  indications  of  fair  weather  which  lured  _.^.^_^.^__^ 

me  out  suddenly  disappeared,  and  before  I  -T^^P^^^^^^' 

reached  the  Lake  House  the  heavy  clouds  -  -  -^ .  - 

that  came  rolling  up  from  the  south  poured  tt„„,  g,  ,„,  citadil  or  Fqxt  geoigi. 

down  their  contents  copiously.  Dark  masses 
of  vapor  hovered  upon  the  mountains  that  begirt  the  lake,  and  about  sunset  the  tops  of  all 


i  upon  Lakt  G«orge> 
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rivili  rrom  TicoDderogL 


Deputurc  from  Caldwt 


were  buried  in  the  driving  misU.  We  seemed  lo  be  completely  shut  up  within  mighty 
prison  walla,  and  early  in  the  evening  vivid  lightning  and  heavy  thundcr-pcals  contributed 
to  produce  a  scene  of  singular  grandeur  and  awe.  In  the  inidst  of  the  elemental  strife  the 
ateam-boat  arrived  with  paesengers  from  Ticonderoga,  and  those  pleasure  seekers  who  camu 
in  her,  bedraggled  and  weary,  were  capital  studies  for  an  atlistic  Jeremiah  in  search  of  lam- 
.tutations  personified.  But  an  excellent  supper,  in  dry  quaners,  soon  brought  the  sunshine 
of  gladness  to  every  face,  and  before  ten  o'clock  more  than  half  the  new-comers  were  among 
the  livehest  in  i^drille,  cotilUon,  waltz,  or  gallopade. 

I  arose  the  next  morning  at  four.     The  scene  from  my  chamber  window  was  one  of  quiet 
beauty.     The  sky  was  cloudlesa,  and  the  lake,  without  a  ripple,  was  spread  out  before  me. 

"  A  glorious  mirror  ol  ibe  Almighty's  form." 
The  east  was  all  glowing  with  the  soil  radiance  of  approaching  e 
gray  to  the  lofty  hilb  that  intervened,  and  every  tree  was  musical  \ 
of  the  birds. 

"  The  south  wind  was  like  a  gentle  friend, 

Parting  ihe  hair  so  softly  on  my  brow. 

1 1  had  come  o'er  the  garJens,  and  the  flowers 

That  ItisseJ  it  were  betrayed ;  for  as  it  parted 

With  ill  invisible  Angers  my  loose  hair, 

I  knew  it  had  been  trifling  with  the  rose 

And  stooping  to  the  violet.     There  is  Joy 

For  all  God's  '    '   "" 


inlight,  giving  a  deeper 
vilh  the  morning  song 


i>m    Die    [u,iMLi   of   the  Lake 
?,  iVonting  the  water,  a  compre- 
of  the  historic  grounds 
may  bu  seen,  as  delin- 
eated ill  the  pictnre.      In  the  extreme 
distance  on  the  left  is  the  range  of  the 
French  Mountain,  and  on  the  right 
'"'""'  •■""■ '■'^"•"-  ^   Ralllesnake   Hill   (one    thousand 

five  huudred  feet  high),  with  other  lofty  elevations,  heavily  wooded  to 
their  very  summits.  By  Ihc  trees  on  the  shore,  in  the  center  of  the 
picture,  is  the  site  of  Fort  William  Henry  ;   and  further  on  the  left,  and 


ly  over  the  fir 
e  ieft  this  tine 


s  the  sito  of  Far 

resort  in  the  steam-boat  Wiiham  Caldwell, 
at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  air  was  clear  and  cool,  the  company  agree- 
ible,  and  the  voyage  down  the  lake  delightful.  The  mountain  shores,  the  deep  bays,  and 
the  nuioerous  islands  (said  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five,  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year)  present  a  constant  variety,  and  all  that  the  eye  takes  in  on  every  side  is  one  vision  of 
beauty.  I  procured  a  seat  in  the  pilot's  room  aloft,  whence  I  had  a  broad  view  of  the  whole 
ever-changing  panorama  of  the  lake  in  the  course  of  the  voyage. 

The  first  island  which  we  passed,  of  any  eonaiderable  size,  was  Diamond  Inland.'  lying 

and  beaut)-  of  the  quart!  oryslals  wbioh  are  fouud 
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directly  in  front  of  Duuham's  Bay.  Here  was  a  depot  of  military  stores  for  Burgoyne's 
army  in  1777,  and  the  scene  of  a  sharp  conflict  between  the  small  garrison  that  defended 
it  and  ft  detachmeat  of  Americans  under  Colonel  Brown.  Between  the  actions  of  the  19  th 
of  September  and  7th  of  October  at  Bemis's  Heights,  General  Lincoln,  with  a  body  of  New 
England  militia,  got  in  the  lear  of  Burgoyne  near  Lake  Champlain.  He  sent  Colonel  Brown 
with  a  strong  division  to  attempt  (be  recapture  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  posts  in  the  vicinity, 
and  thus  to  cut  oiT  the  retreat  of  the  British  as  well  as  their  supplies.  It  was  a  service 
saptembrr  a  exactly  suited  to  Brown's  active  and  energetic  character,  an^  by  a  rapid  and 
'"^-  stealthy  movement  on  a  stormy  night,  be  surprised  and  captured  all  the  Brit- 

ish outposts  between  the  landing-place  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  George  and  the  main  for- 
tress at  Ticonderoga.  Mount  Hope,  Mount  Defiance,  the  French  lines,  and  a  block-house, 
with  an  armed  sloop,  two  hundred  bateaux,  and  several  gun-boats,  fell  into  bis  hands.  He 
also  captured  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  prisoners,  and  released  one  hundred  Americans  ; 
and,  among  other  things,  he  retook  the  old  Continental  standard  which  St.  Clair  left  at  Ti- 
conderoga when  he  evacuated  that  post.  He  then  attacked  the  fortress,  but  its  walls  were 
impregnable,  and  he  withdrew. 

Flushed  with  success,  Colonel  Brown  determined  to  sweep  Lake  George,  and  in  the  ves- 
sels they  had  captured  the  Americans  proceeded  to  Diamond  Island.  The  little  garrison 
there  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  republicans  were  repulsed  with  some  loss.  They 
then  pushed  for  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of  Dunham's  Bay,  where  they  burned  all  the 
vessels  they  had  captured,  and  returned  to  Lincoln's  camp. 

A  little  north  of  Diamond  Island  is  Long  Island,  which  lies  directly  in  front  of  Long 


Point,  a  narrow,  fertile  strip  of  land  that  projects  far  into  the  lake  from  the  eastern  shore. 
The  estuary  between  the  north  side  of  the  point  and  the  mountains  is  Harris's  Bay,  the 
place  where  Montcalm  moored  his  bateaux  and  landed  on  the  16th  of  tfareh,  1757. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Caldwell,  in  the  center  of  the  lake,  is  Dome  Island,  which,  at 
the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles,  has  the  appearance  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  large  dome, 
with  an  arch  as  regular  as  if  made  by  art.  This  island  was  the  shelter  for  Putnam's  men 
whom  be  left  in  the  two  boats  while  he  informed  General  Webb  of  the  presence  of  the  French 
and  Indians  upon  the  two  islands  near  the  entrance  of  Northwest  Bay,  and  nearly  in  front 
of  the  landing-place  at  Bolton,  on  the  western  shore. 

Shelving  Rock,  a  lofty  cliiT  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  Tongue  Mountain,  a  bold,  rocky 
promontory  on  the  west,  flank  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows,  where  the  islands  arc  so  numer- 
ous, varying  in  size  from  a  few  rods  to  an  acre,  that  there  is  only  a  very  narrow  channel  for 
a  steam-boat  to  pass  through.  A  little  north  of  Shelving  Hock  is  the  Black  Mountain,  its 
summit  twenty-two  hundred  feet  high,  thickly  covered  with  the  dark  spruce,  and  its  sides 
robed  with  the  cedar,  Rr,  pine,  and  tamarac.  There  (he  wild  deer,  the  bear,  and  the  cata- 
mount have  free  range,  for  the  hunter  seldom  toils  up  its  weary  ascent- 

'  This  little  sketch  vas  taken  from  Ihe  steam-boal,  near  the  south  et>d  of  Lon<^  Island,  which  appears  in 
Il:e  forefiround.  Long  Point  is  seen  in  the  center,  and  on  Ihc  right  arc  Dunham's  Bay  and  the  northern 
vxlremity  of  the  French  Mountain-     The  highest  peak  on  Ihe  left  is  Deer  Pasture,  or  Buck  Monntain 
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A  few  mile*  beyond  the 


■X- 


to  the  Narrows,  on  the  western  shore,  ie  another  fertile 
atrip  of  land  projecting  into  the  lake,  caUed  Sab- 
bath Day  Point.  It  ia  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  little  villiige  of  Hague,  in  the 
inidBt  of  the  moat  picturesque  scenery  imagina- 
ble. Here,  in  1756,  a  amall  provincial  force, 
pressed  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indiana,  and 
unable  to  escape  across  the  lake,  mode  a  des- 
perate reaistancc,  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
ransiderabte  slaughter.  Here,  in  the  aununer  of  1758,  General  Abcrcrombic,  with  his  fine 
army,  already  noticed  as  having  --^, 

embarked  in  bateaux  and  whale- 
boats  at  the  head  of  the  take, 
lauded  for  refreshments.  It  waa 
just  at  dark,  on  a  aultry  Saturday 
evening,  when  the  troops 
debarked  and  spread  over 
the  beautiful  cape  for  a  few  houre' 
repose.  The  young-  Lord  Howe, 
the  well-beloved  of  both  olEcers 
and  soldiers,  was  there,  and  call- 
ed around  him,  in  serious  consul- 
tation, some  of  the  bravest  of  the 
youthful  partisans  who  accom- 
panied the  expedition.  Captain 
^tark  (the  Revolutionary  gener 
al)  was  invited  to  sup  with  him 
and  long  and  anxious  were  the 
inquiries  the  young  nobleman 
made  respecting  the  fortress  of 
TiconderogB  and  ita  outposts 
which  they  were  about  to  assail 
as  if  a  preBentimont  of  personal 
disaster  possessed  hia  mind 

It  was  after  miduight  when 
the  whole  armament  moved  slow- 
ly down  the  lake,  and  it  was  late  on  the  Sabbath  morning  before  they  reached  the  landing- 
place  at  the  foot  of  it.*  The  scene  exhibited  by  thia  atrong  and  well-armed  force  of  sixteen 
thousand  men  was  very  impoalng.  '•  The  order  of  march,"  says  Major  Rogers,  "  exhibited 
a  splendid  military  show."  Howe,  in  a  large  boat,  led  the  van  of  the  flotilla.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  guard  of  Rangers  and  boatmen.  The  regular  troops  occupied  the  center 
and  the  provincials  the  wings.  The  sky  was  clear  and  starry,  and  not  a  breeze  ruffled  the 
dark  waters  as  they  slept  quietly  in  the  shadows  of  the  mountains.     Their  oars  were  muf- 


'  Explanation  of  the  rerereneo  ;  1.  Fort  Ticooderoga.  2.  Fort  Howe.  3.  Mount  DeHsnce.  4. 
Mount  ladepetideiioe.  S.  Village  of  AlexanJria.  7.  Black  Point.  6.  Juniper  Island.  9.  Antbony'a 
NoM.  10.  M'DoDBld'i  Bay.  11.  Roman's  retreat  on  the  ice  to  Pott  William  Henry.  12.  Cook's  Jal- 
umU.  13.  ScoCcb  Boooet.  14.  Odd]  Island.  15.  Buck  Mountain  and  Rslllronako  Dens.  16.  Shelv- 
ing Rock.  IT.  Pbelpa's  PoioL  18.  Long  Point.  19.  Long  laland.  20.  Doqb  IeiIodiI.  21.  Diamond 
bbutd.  22.  Dnabam's  Bay.  23.  Harris's  Bay.  24.  The  route  of  Diesksa  from  Skeneaborough  to  Fort 
William  Henry. 

*  It  being  early  on  Sunday  morning  when  the  army  left  the  point,  General  Abercrombie  oiuned  tbe  place 
Sabbath  Day  PotnL     Tbe  little  iketcb  here  given  was  taken  from  the  steam-boat,  balf  a  mile  above,  look 


log 
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fled  ;  and  so  ailently  did  they  move  on  in  the  d&rkneBS,  that  not  a  scout  upon  the  hills  ob- 
served  them.  Day  dawned  just  aa  they  were  abreast  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  four  milet 
trom  the  landing-place  ;  and  the  iirst  intirbation  which  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  stationed 
there,  had  of  the  approach  of  the  English  was  the  full  blaze  of  red  uniforms  which  bunt 
upon  their  sight  as  the  British  army  swept  around  a  point  and  prepared  to  land. 

At  Sabbath  Day  Point  a  party  of  American  militia  of  Saratoga  county  had  a  severe  bat- 
tle with  Tories  and  Indians  in  1776.     Both  were  scouting  parties,  and  came  upon  each 
other  unexpectedly.     The  Americans  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  killed  and  wounded  about 
forty.     There  are  now  a  few  buildings  upon  the  point,  and  the  more  peaceful  heroism  of 
the  culturist,  in  conflict  with  the  unkindncss  of  nature,  is  beautifying  and  enriching  it. 
On  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  three  miles  northward  of  the  little  village  of  Hague,  is 
Rogers's  Kock,  or  Rogers's  Slide.     The  lake 
is  here  quite  narrow,  and  huge  masses  of  rocks, 
some  a  hundred  feet  high,  are  piled  in  wild 
confusion  on  every  side.     The  whole  height 
of  Rogers's  Rock  is  about  four  hundred  feet, 
and  the  "  slide,"  almost  a  smooth  surface,  with 
a  descent  on  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five 
degrees  from  meridian,  is  two  hundred  feet. 
This  hill  derives  its  name  from  the  fact,  that 
from  its  summit  Major  Rogers,  commander  of 
a  corps  of  Rangers,  escaped  from  Indian  pur- 
^.^  u  ^  ,  suers.     With  a  small  party  who  were  recon- 

noitering.at  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  in  the  win 
ter  ot  1 758,  he  was  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  a  band  of  Indians,  He  was  equipped 
with  snow-shoes,  and  eluded  pursuit  until  he  came  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Aware 
that  they  would  follow  his  track,  he  descended  to  the  top  of  the  smooth  rock,  and,  casting 
liis  knapsack  and  his  haversack  of  provisions  down  upon  the  ice,  sLpped  off  his  snow-shoes, 
and,  without  moving  them,  turned  himself  about  and  put  them  on  his  feet  again.  He  then 
retreated  along  the  southern  brow  of  the  rock  several  rods,  and  down  a  ravine  he  made  his 
way  safely  to  the  lake  below,  snatched  up  his  pack,  and  fied  on  the  ice  to  Fort  George. 
The  Indians,  in  the  mean  while,  coming  to  the  spot,  saw  the  two  tracks,  both  apparently 
approaching  the  precipice,  and  concluded  that  two  persons  had  cast  themselves  down  the 
lock  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands.  Just  then  they  saw  the  bold  leader  of  the  Rangers 
making  his  way  across  the  ice,  and  bcli-.ving  that  he  had  slid  down  the  steep  face  of  the 
rock,  considered  him  (as  did  the  Indi.'ins  Major  Putnam  at  Fort  Miller)  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  made  no  attempt  at  pursuit.' 

In  consequence  of  a  detention  at  Bolton,  we  did  not  reach  the  landing-place  at  the  outlet 
o(  the  lake  until  noon.  Within  a  mile  of  the  landing  is  a  small  island  covered  with  shrub- 
bery, called  Prisoners'  Island,  where  the  French,  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  kept  their  En- 
glish captives  who  were  taken  in  that  vicinity.     The  first  party  confined  there  easily  e»- 

'  Tbi9  sketch  is  from  the  lake,  a  liltle  south  of  Cook's  Point,  seen  just  over  the  host  on  the  left.  Imme- 
diatelj  beyond  is  seen  the  smooth  rock.  Nearly  opposite  the  "  sliJe"  is  Anthony's  Nose,  a  high,  loAy 
promontory,  having  the  appearance  of  a  human  nose  in  shape  when  viewed  from  a  particular  point, 

'  Major  Rogers  was  the  son  of  an  Irishman,  who  was  an  early  settler  ot  Dumbarton,  in  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  parly  of  Rangers  in  1755,  and  with  them  did  sif^al  servioe  to  the 
British  cause.  In  1759  he  was  sent  by  General  Amherst  [ram  Crown  Point  to  destroy  the  Indian  village 
of  St.  Francis.  He  afterward  served  in  the  Cherokee  war.  In  1766  he  was  appmnled  governor  of  Michilli- 
macbinac.  He  was  acciised  of  constructive  treason,  and  was  sent  in  irons  lo  Montreal  for  trial.  In  1769 
he  went  to  England,  was  presented  to  the  king,  but  eoon  afterward  was  imprisoned  for  debt.  He  retunied 
lo  America,  and  in  the  Revolution  took  up  arms  for  the  king.  In  1777  he  returned  to  England,  where  be 
died.  His  name  was  on  the  proscription  list  of  Tories  included  in  the  act  of  New  Hampshire  against  them, 
/u  177S.     His  journal  of  the  French  War,  Hrst  published  at  London  in  1T6S,  was  republished  at  Conooid 
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caped,  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  the  victors  in  not  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
water,  which  on  one  side  is  fordable.  A  small  guard  was  lefl  in  charge  of  them,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  main  body  of  the  French  had  retreated,  the  English  prisoners  waded  from  the 
island  and  escaped. 

Directly  west  of  this  island  is  Howe's  Landing,  the  place  where  Lord  Howe  with  the 
van-guard  of  Abercrombie's  army  first  landed,  the  outlet,  a  mile  below,  being  in  possession 
of  the  enemy.  The  whole  British  force  debarked  here  on  the  morning  after  leaving  Sab- 
bath Day  Point,  and  before  noon  the  Rangers  under  Rogers  and  Stark  were  pushing  j„f-  q^ 
forward  toward  Ticonderoga,  as  a  flank  or  advance-guard  to  clear  the  woods,  while  ^'^^• 
the  main  army  pressed  onward. 

The  distance  from  the  steam-boat  landing  to  Fort  Ticonderoga  ifi  four  miles.  We  found 
vehicles  in  abundance  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  prepared  to  carry  passengers  with  all  their 
baggage,  from  a  clean  dickey  only  to  a  four-feet  trunk,  for  twenty-five  cents  each.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  my  favorite  scat  on  a  pleasant  day,  the  cpachman's  perch.  At  the  Lake 
House  we  became  acquainted  with  a  young  lady  from  the  vicinity  of  the  lofty  Catskills, 
whose  love  of  travel  and  appreciation  of  nature  made  her  an  enthusiast,  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  companions  imaginable.  She  fairly  reveled  in  the  beauties  of  Lake  George,  not 
exhibited  in  the  simpering  lip-sentimentality,  borrowed  from  the  novelist,  which  so  often 
annoys  the  sensible  man  when  in  the  midst  of  mere  fashionable  tourists,  but  in  hearty,  in- 
telligent, and  soul-stirring  emotions  of  pleasure,  which  lie  far  deeper  in  the  heart  than  mor- 
tal influence  can  fathom,  and  which  gleam  out  in  every  lineament  of  the  face.  While  others 
were  afraid  of  spoiling  their  complexions  in  the  sun,  or  of  crumpling  their  smooth  dresses  or 
fine  bonnets,  she  bade  defiance  to  dust  and  crowds,  for  her  brown  linen  <<  sack,"  with  its 
capacious  pockets  Tor  a  guide-book  and  other  accessories,  and  her  plain  sun-bonnet  gave  her 
no  tmeasiness  ;  and  her  merry  laughter,  which  awoke  ringing  echoes  along  the  hills  as  she, 
too,  mounted  the  coachman's  seat  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  and  pleasant  landscape,  was  the 
very  soul  of  pleasure.  We  rambled  with  herself  and  brother  that  afternoon  over  the  ruins 
of  Ticonderoga,  and  at  evening  parted  company.  We  hope  her  voyage  of  life  may  be  as 
pleasant  and  joyous  as  those  few  hours  which  she  spent  that  day,  where, 

"  In  the  deepest  core 
Of  the  free  wilderness,  a  crystal  sheet 
Expands  its  mirror  to  the  trees  that  crowd 
Its  mountain  borders." 

The  road  from  the  foot  of  Lake  George  to  Fort  *'  Ty"  is  hilly,  but  the  varied  scenery 
makes  the  ride  a  pleasant  one.  We  crossed  the  outlet  of  the  lake  twice  ;  first  at  the  Upper 
Falls,  where  stands  the  dilapidated  village  of  Alexandria,  its  industrial  energies  weighed 
down,  I  was  told,  by  the  narrow  policy  of  a  •*  lord  of  the  manor"  residing  in  London,  wh<) 
owns  the  fee  of  all  the  land  and  of  the  water  privileges,  and  will  not  sell,  or  give  long  leases. 
The  good  people  of  the  place  pray  for  his  life  to  be  a  short  and  a  happy  one — a  very  gener- 
ous supplication.  From  the  high  ground  near  the  village  a  fine  prospect  opened  on  the  east- 
ward ;  and  suddenly,  as  if  a  curtain  had  been  removed,  the  cultivated  farms  and  pleasant 
villages  of  Vermont  along  the  lake  shore,  and  the  blue  line  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  the 
far  distance,  were  spread  out  before  us. 

The  second  or  Lower  Falls  is  half  way  between  the  two  lakes,  and  here  the  thriving  vil- 
lage of  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  A  bridge  and  a  saw-mill  were  there  many  years  before  the 
Revolution ;  and  this  is  the  spot  where  Lord  Howe,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  crossed  the 
stream  and  pushed  forward  through  the  woods  toward  the  French  lines,  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
beyond.  We  arrived  at  the  Pavilion  near  the  fort  at  one  o'clock,  dined,  and  with  a  small 
party  set  off*  immediately  to  view  the  interesting  ruins  of  one  of  the  most  noted  fortresses  in 
America.  Before  noticing  its  present  condition  and  appearance,  let  us  glance  at  its  past 
history. 

Ticonderoga  is  a  corruption  of  Cheonderoga,  an  Iroquois  word,  signifying  Sounding  tea 
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ters,  and  was  applied  by  the  Indians  to  the  rushing  waters  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  at 
the  falls.  The  French,  who  first  built  a  fort  at  Crown  Point  (Fort  St.  Frederic),  estab- 
lished themselves  upon  this  peninsula  in  1755,  and  the  next  year  they  began  the  erection 
•  of  a  strong  fortress,  which  they  called  Fort  Carillon.^  The  Indian  name  was  generally 
applied  to  it,  and  by  that  only  was  it  known  from 
the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1763.' 

The  peninsula  is  elevated  more  than  one  hund- 
red feet  above  the  lake,  and  contains  about  five 
hundred  acres.  Nature  and  art  made  it  a  strong 
place.  Water  was  upon  three  sides,  and  a  deep 
swamp  extended  nearly  across  the  fourth.  Within 
a  mile  north  of  the  fortress  intrenchments  were 
thrown  up,  the  remains  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
at  each  side  of  the  road,  and  are  known  as  the 
French  lines.  The  whole  defenses  were  completed 
by  the  erection  of  a  breast- work  nine  feet  high,  upon 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  neck  between  the  swamp 
and  the  outlet  of  Lake  George  ;  and  before  the 
breast-work  was  a  strong  abatis. 

Here,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  was  the 
general  rendezvous  of  the  French  under  Montcalm,  Ground  Plan. 

AuffU8t3,    preparatory  to  the  attack  on  Fort  William  Henry.      It  continued  to  be  the  head- 
1757.       quarters  of  that  general  until  Quebec  was  threatened  by  an  expedition  under  Wolfe, 
up  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  he  abandoned  the  posts  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  mustered 
all  his  forces  at  the  capital  of  Lower  Canada. 

Montcalm  commanded  a  force  of  four  thousand  men  at  Ticonderoga  when  Abercrombie 
July  6.  approached,  and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  a  re-enforcement  of  three  thou- 
1758.  gand  troops  under  M.  de  Levi.  The  English  commander  was  advised  of  this  ex- 
pected re-enforcement  of  the  garrison,  and  felt  the  necessity  of  making  an  imme4^ate  attack 
upon  the  works.  His  army  moved  forward  in  three  columns  ;  but  so  dense  was  the  forest 
that  covered  the  whole  country,  that  their  progress  was  slow.  They  were  also  deficient  in 
suitable  guides,  and  in  a  short  time  were  thrown  into  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  They  pressed 
steadily  forward,  and  the  advanced  post  of  the  French  (a  breast- work  of  logs)  was  set  fire  to 
by  the  enemy  themselves  and  abandoned.  Lord  Howe,  who  was  Abercrombie's  lieutenant, 
or  second  in  command,  led  the  advanced  column  ;  and  as  they  pressed  onward  after  crossing 
the  bridge.  Major  Putnam,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  advanced  as  a  scouting  party  to 
recohnoiter.  Lord  Howe,  eager  to  make  the  first  attack,  proposed  to  accompany  Putnam, 
but  the  major  tried  to  dissuade  him,  by  saying,  "  My  lord,  if  I  am  killed  the  loss  of  my  life 
will  be  of  little  consequence,  but  the  preservation  of  yours  is  of  infinite  importance  to  this 
army.'*  The  answer  was,  **  Putnam,  your  life  is  as  dear  to  you  as  mine  is  to  me.  I  am 
determined  to  go."*  They  dashed  on  through  the  woods,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fell  in  with 
the  advanced  guard  of  the  French,  who  had  retreated  from  the  first  breast-works,  and,  with- 
out a  guide  and  bewildered,  were  endeavoring  to  find  their  way  back  to  the  hues.  A  shafp 
skirmish  ensued,  and  at  the  first  fire  Lord  Howe,  another  officer,  and  several  privates  were 

*  This  is  a  French  word,  signifying  chime,  jingling,  noise,  bawling,  scolding,  racket,  clatter,  riot.— 
Boyer.  Its  application  to  this  spot  had  the  same  reference  to  the  rush  of  waters  as  the  Indian  name  Cht" 
onderoga. 

^  This  fortress  was  strongly  built.  Its  walls  and  barracks  were  of  limestone,  and  every  thing  about  it 
was  done  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

Explanation  of  the  ground  plan  :  a,  entrance  and  wicket  gate  ;  6,  counterscarp  twenty  feet  wide  ;  c  f, 
bastions  j  rf,  under-ground  room  and  ovens ;  e  e  e  e,  barracks  and  officers'  quarters ;  f  court  or  parade- 
ground  ;  g  g,  trench  or  covert- way,  sixteen  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  deep  ]  A,  the  place  where  Ethan  Allen 
and  his  men  entered  by  a  covert-way  from  the  outside. 

^  Humphrey's  Life  oC  Putnam. 
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killed.*  The  French  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  three  hundred  killed  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  taken  prisoners.  The  English  columns  were  so  much  broken,  confused,  and 
fatigued,  that  Abercrombie  marched  them  back  to  the  landing-place  on  Lake  George,  to 
bivouac  for  the  night.  Early  the  next  morning  Colonel  Bradstreet  advanced  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  saw-mills,  near  the  present  village  of  Ticonderoga,  which  the  enemy  had 
abandoned. 

Abercrombie  sent  an  engineer  to  reconnoiter,  and  on  his  reporting  that  the  works  were 
unfinished  and  might  easily  be  taken,  the  British  troops  were  again  put  in  motion  toward 
the  fortress.  As  they  approached  the  lines,  the  French,  who  were  completely  shel-  j^jy  ^ 
tered  behind  their  breast- works,  opened  a  heavy  discharge  of  artillery  upon  them,  but  ^^^• 
they  pressed  steadily  forward  in  the  face  of  the  storm,  determined  to  assault  the  works,  and 
endeavor  to  carry  them  by  sword  and  bayonet.  They  found  them  so  well  defended  by  a 
deep  abatiSy  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  reach  them  ;  yet,  amid  the  galling  fire  of  the 
enemy,  the  English  continued  for  four  hours  striving  to  cut  their  way  through  the  limbs  and 
bushes  to  the  breast-works  with  their  swords.  Some  did,  indeed,  mount  the  parapet,  but 
in  a  moment  they  were  slain.  Scores  of  Britons  were  mowed  down  at  every  discharge  of 
cannon.  Perceiving  the  rapid  reduction  of  his  army,  Abercrombie  at  last  sounded  a  retreat , 
and,  without  being  pursued  by  the  French,  the  English  fell  back  to  their  encampment  at  the 
foot  of  Lake  George,  from  which  the  wounded  were  sent  to  Fort  Edward  and  to  Albany 
The  English  loss  was  nearly  two  thousand  men  and  twenty-five  hundred  stand  of  arms. 
Never  did  troops  show  bolder  courage  or  more  obstinate  persistence  against  fearful  obstacles. 
The  whole  army  seemed  emulous  to  excel,  but  the  Scotch  Highland  regiment  of  Lord  John 
Murray  was  foremost  in  the  conflict,  and  suffered  the  severest  loss.  One  half  of  the  privates 
and  twenty-five  ofRcers  were  slain  on  the  spot  or  badly  wounded.  Failing  in  this  attempt, 
Abercrombie  changed  his  plans.  He  dispatched  General  Stanwix  to  build  a  fort  near  the 
head- waters  of  the  Mohawk,  at  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome,  Oneida  county. 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  at  his  own  urgent  solicitation,  was  ordered,  with  three  thousand  troops, 
mostly  provincials,  to  proceed  by  the  way  of  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  to  attack  Fort  Fron- 
tejac,  where  Kingston,  in  Upper  Canada,  now  stands ;  and  himself,  with  the  rest  of  tht 
army,  returned  to  Albany.' 

While  misfortunes  were  attending  the  English  under  the  immediate  command  of  Aber- 
crombie, and  the  power  and  influence  of  the  French  were  gaining  strength  on  the  lake,  a 
British  force  was  closely  beleaguering  Louisburg,  on  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  then  the  strongest  fortification  in  America,  and  the  rallying  point 
of  French  power  on  this  Continent.      Early  in  1758  Admiral  Boscawen  sailed  from 

• 

^  George,  Lord-viscount  Howe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  £.  Scrope,  second  Viscount  Howe  in  Ireland. 
He  commanded  five  thousand  British  troops  which  landed  at  Halifax  in  1757,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
next  year  accompanied  General  Abercrombie  against  Ticonderoga.  Alluding  to  his  death,  Mante  ob- 
serves, ^*  With  him  the  soul  of  the  army  seemed  to  expire."  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers,  and,  in  order 
to  accommodate  himself  and  his  regiment  to  the  nature  of  the  service,  he  cut  his  hair  short,  and  fashioDed 
his  clothes  for  activity.  His  troops  followed  his  example,  and  they  were,  indeed,  the  soul  of  Aberorombie> 
army.  He  was  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  when  he  fell.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  character,  appropriated  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Captain  (afterward  general)  Philip  Schuyler,  who  was  highly  esteemed  by  Lord  Howe,  and  who  at  that 
time  WHS  employed  in  the  commissary  department,  was  commissioned  to  carry  the  young  nobleman's  re- 
mains to  Albany  and  bury  them  with  appropriate  honors.  They  were  placed  in  a  vault,  and  I  was  in- 
formed  by  a  daoghter  of  General  Schuyler  (Mrs.  Cochran,  of  Oswego)  that  when,  many  years  afterward, 
the  cofilin  was  opened,  bis  hair  bad  grown  to  long,  flowing  locks,  and  was  very  beautiful. 

*  General  James  Abercrombie  was  descended  from  a  wealthy  Scotch  family,  and,  in  consequence  of 
signal  services  on  the  Continent,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  In  1 758  fifty  thousand  troop» 
were  placed  under  his  command  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  sent  with  him  to  America  to  attempt  a  recovery  of  all 
that  the  French  had  taken  from  the  English.  He  was  the  successor  of  Lord  Loudon,  but  was  not  much 
superior  to  the  earl  id  activity  or  military  skill.  He  was  superseded  by  Amherst  af^r  his  defeat  at  Ticon- 
deroga, and  in  the  spring  of  1759  he  returned  to  England. 
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Halifax,  Acadia/  with  forty  armed  vessels,  bearing  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousand  men 
undor  General  Amherst.  General  Wolfe  was  second  in  command  ;  and  in  appointing  that 
young  soldier  to  a  post  so  important,  Pitt  showed  that  sagacity  in  correctly  appreciating 
character  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable. 

On  the  2d  of  June  the  fleet  anchored  in  Gabarus  Bay,  and  the  whole  armament  reached 
the  shore  on  the  8th.     The  French,  alarmed  at  such  a  formidable  force,  called  in  their  out- 
posts, dismantled  the  royal  battery,  and  prepared  for  a  retreat.     But  the  vigilance  and  act- 
ivity of  Wolfe  prevented  their  escape.     H^  passed  around  the  Northeast  Harbor, 
and  erected  a  battery  at  the  North  Cape,  from  which  well-directed  shots  soon  si- 
lenced the  guns  of  the  smaller  batteries  upon  the  island.     Hot  shots  were  also  poured 
into  the  small  fleet  of  French  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Louisburg,  and  three 
of  them  were  burned.     The  town  was  greatly  shattered  by  the  active  artillery  ;  the  vessels 
which  were  not  consumed  were  dismantled  or  sunken :  and  several  breaches  were 

JuIt  21  .  •  . 

made  in  the  massive  walls.      Certain  destruction  awaited  the  garrison  and  citizens, 
and  at  last  the  fortress,  together  with  the  town  and  St.  John's  (now  Prince  Ed- 
^  ^    '    ward*s)  Island,  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  by  capitulation. 

The  skill,  bravery,  and  activity  of  General  Amherst,  exhibited  in  the  capture  of  Louis- 
burg, gained  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from  Parliament,  and  commended  him  to  Pitt,  who,  the 
next  year,  appointed  him  to  the  chief  command  in  America,  in  place  of  the  less  active  Aber- 
4*Tombie.  So  much  did  Pitt  rely  upon  his  judgment  and  ability,  that  he  clothed  him  with 
discretionary  powers  to  take  measures  to  make  the  complete  conquest  of  all  Canada  in  a 
single  campaign.  His  plans  were  arranged  upon  a  magnificent  scale.  Appreciating  the 
services  of  Wolfe,  one  expedition  was  placed  under  his  command,  to  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence 
and' attack  Quebec.  General  Prideaux  was  sent  with  another  expedition  to  capture  the 
strong-hold  of  Niagara,  while  Amherst  himself  took  personal  command  of  a  third  expedition 
against  the  fortress  on  Lake  Champlain.  It  was  arranged  for  the  three  armies  to  form  a 
junction  as  conquerors  at  Quebec.  Prideaux,  after  capturing  the  fort  at  Niagara,  was  to 
proceed  down  the  lake  and  St.  Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal  and  the  posts  below,  and  Am- 
herst was  to  push  forward  after  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  down  the 
Richelieu  or  Sorel  River  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  join  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec. 

Amherst  collected  about  eleven  thousand  men  at  Fort  Edward  and  its  vicinity,  and, 
moving  cautiously  along  Lake  Champlain,  crossed  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  appeared 
before  Ticonderoga  on  the  26th  of  July.     He  met  with  no  impediments  by  the  way, 
and  at  once  made  preparations  for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regular  siege.     The  gar- 
rison were  strong,  and  evinced  a  disposition  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.     They  soon  dis- 
■  covered,  however,  that  they  had  not  Abercrombie  to  deal  with,  and,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  hold  out  against  the  advancing  English,  they  dismantled  and  abandoned  the  fort, 
and  fled  to  Crown  Point.     Not  a  gun  was  fired  or  a  sword  crossed  ;  and  the  next  day  Am- 
herst marched  in  and  took  possession  of  the  fort.     He  at  once  set  about  repairing  and  en- 
larging it,  and  also  arranging  an  expedition  against  the  enemy  at  Crown  Point,  when,  to 
his  astonishment,  he  learned  from  his  scouts  that  they  had  abandoned  that  post  also,  and 
fled  down  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  NJoix  in  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel.     Of  his  operations  in  that 
direction  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

'  Acadia  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  whole  coiuitry  now  comprehended  within  the  boundaries  of  Nov* 
Scotia,  or  New  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Tm  not  romantic,  bat,  apon  mj  word, 

Tbera  are  some  moments  when  one  can't  bolp  feeling 
As  if  hi)  bean's  chords  were  so  strongly  etirred 

By  things  around  him,  that  'lia  vain  concealing 
A  little  music  in  his  soul  slill  lingers. 
Whene'er  the  keys  are  touched  by  Naloro's  fingers." 

C.  F.  HoFVUAN. 

/  ATURE  always  finds  &  chord  of  sympathy  in  the  human  heart  harmoni- 
r/  ously  rcBpondent  to  her  own  sweet  masic  ;  and  when  her  mute  but  elo- 
quent language  weaves  in  with  its  teachings  associations  of  the  past,  or 
when,  in  the  midst  of  her  beauties,  some  crumbling  monument  of  history 
stands  hoary  and  oracular,  stoicism  loses  its  potency,  and  the  bosom  of 
the  veriest  churl  is  opened  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  aun  of  sentiment. 
Broken  arches  and  ruined  ramparts  are  always  eloquent  and  suggestive 
of  valiant  deeds,  even  where  their  special  teachings  are  not  comprehend- 
ed ;  but  manifold  greater  are  the  impressions  which  they  make  when  the 
patriotism  we  adore  has  hallowed  them.  To  impressions  tike  these  the  American  heart  is 
plastic  while  tarrying  among  the  ruins  of  Ticonderoga,  for  there  the  first  trophy  of  our  war 
for  independence  was  won,  and  there  a  soldier  of  the  British  realm  first  stooped  a  prisonei 
to  the  BTonsod  colonists,  driven  to  rebellion  by  unnatnral  oppression. 

A  glimpso  from  the  coach,  of  the  gray  old  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  "  Ty,"  as  we  neared  the 
Pavilion,  made  us  impatient  as  children  to  be  among  them.  Our  own  curiosity  was  shared 
by  a  few  others,  and  a  small  party  of  us  lefl  early  and  ascended  the  breast-works,  over  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  walls,  and  eagerly  sought  out  the  most  interesting  localities,  by  the  aid 
of  a  small  plan  of  the  fort  which  I  had  copied  for  the  occasion.  Without  a  competent  guide, 
our  identifications  were  not  very  reliable,  and  our  opinions  were  as  numerous  and  diverse  as 
the  members  of  our  party.  We  were  about  to  send  to  the  Pavilion  for  a  guide  and  umpire, 
when  a  venerable,  white-haired  man,  supported  by  a  rude  staff)  and  bearing  the  insignia  of 
the  "Order  of  Poverty,"  came  out  from  the  ruins  of  the  northern  hne  of  barracks,  and  offered 
his  services  in  elucidating  the  confused  subject  before  us.  He  was  kind  and  intelligent,  and 
I  lingered  with  him  among  the  ruins  long  after  the  rest  of  the  party  had  left,  and  listened 
with  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  relation  of  his  personal  experience,  and  of  his  famihar  knowl- 
edge of  the  scene  around  us. 

Isaac  Rice  was  the  name  of  our  octogenarian  guide,  whose  form  and  features,  presented  upon 
the  next  page,  I  sketched  for  preservation.'  Like  scores  of  those  who  fought  our  battles  for 
freedom,  and  lived  the  allotted  term  of  human  life,  he  is  lefl  in  his  evening  twilight  to  depend 
upon  the  cold  friendship  of  the  world  for  sustenance,  and  to  feel  the  practical  ingratitude  of  a 
people  reveling  in  the  enjoyment  which  his  privations  in  early  manhood  contributed  to  secure 
He  performed  garrison  duty  at  Ticonderoga  under  St.  Clair,  was  in  the  field  at  Saratoga 
in  1 777,  and  served  a  regular  term  in  the  army ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  lack  of  doc- 

'  Mr.  Rice  sat  dunn  in  the  cool  shsdotr  of  the  gable  of  the  western  line  of  barracks  while  I  sketched  bis 
person  and  Ihe  scenery  Id  the  diylance.  He  is  leaning  against  the  wall,  within  a  few  feel  of  ihe  enlranct 
uf  the  covert-way  lo  the  parade-ground,  through  which  Allen  and  his  men  penetrated.  In  the  middle 
ground  is  seen  the  wall  of  ibe  ramparts,  and  beyond  is  the  lake  sweeping  aroand  Ihe  western  extremity  of 
Mount  Independence,  on  Ibe  left  beyond  the  steam-boat.  For  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  relative  posi- 
lion  of  Mount  Independence  to  Ticonderoga,  the  reader  is  referred  lo  Ihe  map,  ante  page  115. 
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utnents  or  some  technical  error,  he  lost  hia  legal  title  t 
of  age  that  feeble  old 


a  penuon,  and  at  eighty-five  jcara 


s  obtaining 
precarious  support  for 
liimself  from  the  free- 
will oflerings  of  visitora 
to  tbe  ruins  of  the  for- 
tress where  he  was  gar- 
risoned when  it  stood  in 
the  prideof  its  strength, 
before  Burgoyne  scaled 
the  heights  of  Mount 
Defiance.  He  is  now 
alone,  his  family  and 
kindred  having  all  gone 
down  into  the  grave. 
His  elder  brother,  and 
the  laet  of  his  race,  who 
died  in  1838,  was  one 
of  the  little  band  who, 
under  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen,  surprised  and 
captured  Fort  Ticon- 
deroga  in  the  spring  oi' 
1775.  We  will  con- 
sider that  event  and 
its  consequences  before 
further  examining  the 
old  niina  around  us. 

The  contempt  with 
which    the   loyal    am) 
respectful  addresses  of 
the    first    Continental 
Congress  of  1774  w 
British  ministry  and  a  majo  ty  n  I'ar 
liament ;  the  harsh  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  early  in  1 775,  to  coerce 
the  colonists  into  submission,  and  the 
methodical   tyranny  of  General  Gage 

to  arms  was  inevitable.  They  were  convinced,  also,  that  the  prov 
ada,  would  remain  loyal.'  and  that  there  would  be  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  British  troops 
when  the  colonics  should  unite  in  open  and  avowed  rebellion.  The  strong  fortresses  of  Ti< 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point  formed  the  key  of  all  communication  between  New  York  and 
Canada,  and  the  vigilant  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  then  the  very  hot-bed  of  rebellion,  early 
p^ceivod  the  necessity  of  securing  these  posts  the  moment  hostilities  should  commence. 
Early  in  March,  Samuel  Adams  and  Joseph  Warren,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence of  Boston,  sunt  a  secret  agent  into  Canada  to  ascertain  the  opinions  and  temper 
of  the  people  of  that  province  concerning  the  great  questions  at  issue  and  the  momentous 


B  treated  by  the 


U^-  A^ 


at  Bosto  aad 
of  other  colo- 
nial govern- 
ors, convinced 
the  Americans 
that  an  appeal 
of  Quebec,  or  Car 


'  On  Ihe  26lh  of  October,  1774,  the  Congress  adopted  an  address  to  the  people  of  CaoBila,  recounting 
the  grievances  (he  American  colonies  suffered  at  (he  hands  of  the  parent  country,  and  including  that  proTinoa 
in  the  category  of  Ihe  oppressed,  urging  them  lo  afliliate  in  a  common  resistance.  But  its  Logialati»e  As- 
tembly  made  no  response,  and  Congress  construed  their  silence  into  a  negative. — JcmmaUofCm^at,  i..  55 
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Rrport  of  the  cccrct  Agent  Plan  formed  in  Connecticat  to  Capture  TIconderoga.  Expedition  under  Ethan  Allen. 

events  then  pending.  After  a  diligent  but  cautioiis  performance  of  his  delicate  task,  the 
agent  sent  word  to  them  from  Montreal  that  the  people  were,  at  best,  lukewarm,  and  ad- 
vised that,  the  moment  hostilities  commenced,  Ticonderoga  and  its  garrison  should  be  seized. 
This  advice  was  coupled  with  the  positive  assertion  that  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  were  ready  to  undertake  the  bold  enterprise/ 

Within  three  weeks  after  this  information  was  received  by  Adams  and  Warren,  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  occurred.  The  event  aroused  the  whole  country,  and  the  patriots  ^p,|j  ^g 
flocked  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston  from  all  quarters.  The  provincial  Assembly  ^'^^' 
of  Connecticut  was  then  in  session,  and  several  of  its  members'  concerted  and  agreed  upon 
a  plan  to  seize  the  munitions  of  war  at  Ticonderoga,  for  the  use  of  the  army  gathering  at 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury.  They  appointed  Edward  Mott  and  Noah  Phelps  a  committee 
to  proceed  to  the  frontier  towns,  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  fort  and  the  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and,  if  they  thought  it  expedient,  to  raise  men  and  attempt  the  surprise  and  cap- 
ture of  the  post.  One  thousand  dollars  were  advanced  from  the  provincial  treasury  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

The  whole  plan  and  proceedings  were  of  a  private  character,  without  the  public  sanction 
of  the  Assembly,  but  with  its  full  knowledge  and  tacit  approbation.  Mott  and  Phelps  col- 
lected sixteen  men  as  they  passed  through  Connecticut ;  and  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
they  laid  their  plans  before  Colonel  Easton  and  John  Brown  (the  latter  was  afterward  the 
Colonel  Brown  whose  exploits  on  Lake  George  have  been  noticed),  who  agreed  to  join  them. 
Colonel  Easton  enlisted  volunteers  from  bis  regiment  of  militia  as  he  passed  through  the 
country,  and  about  forty  had  been  engaged  when  he  reached  Bennington.  There  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen,  a  man  of  strong  mind,  vigorous  frame,  upright  in  all  his  ways,  fearless  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  joined  the  expedition  with  his  G-reen  Mount- 
ain Boys,  and  the  whole  party,  two  hundred  and  seventy  men,  reached  Castleton,  fourteen 
miles  east  of  Skencsborough,  or  W^hitehall,  at  dusk  on  the  7th  of  May.  A  council  of  war 
was  immediately  held,  and  Allen  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition.  Colonel 
James  Easton,  second  in  command,  and  Scth  Warner,  third.  It  was  arranged  that  Allen 
and  the  principal  officers,  with  the  main  body,  should  march  to  Shoreham,  opposite  Ticon- 
deroga ;  that  Captain  Herrick,  with  thirty  men,  should  push  on  to  Skenesborough,  and  cap- 
ture the  young  Major  Skene  (son  of  the  governor,  who  was  then  in  England),  confine  his 
people,  and,  seizing  all  the  boats  they  might  find  there,  hasten  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham  ; 

*  By  the  grant  of  Charles  II.  to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  the  tract  in  America  called  New  York 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Connecticut  River,  while  the  charters  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
gave  those  provinces  a  westward  extent  to  the  "  South  Sea"  or  the  Pacific  Ocean.  When,  toward  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  settlements  began  to  be  made  westward  of  the  Connecticut  River,  disputes 
arose,  and  the  lino  between  Connecticut  and  New  York  was  finally  drawn,  by  mutual  agreement,  twenty 
railes  east  of  the  Hudson.  Massachusetts  claimed  a  continuation  of  the  Connecticut  line  as  its  western 
boundary,  but  New  York  contested  the  claim  as  interfering  with  prior  grants  to  that  colony.  New  Hamp 
shire,  lying  north  of  Massachusetts,  was  not  as  yet  disturbed  by  these  disputes,  for  the  country  west  of  the 
Green  Mountains  was  a  wilderness,  and  had  never  been  surveyed.  When  Benning  Wentworth  was  made 
Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  authorized  to  issue  patents  for  unimproved  lands  within  his  province, 
and  in  1749  applications  were  made  to  him  for  grants  beyond  the  mountains.  He  gave  a  patent  that  year 
for  a  township  six  miles  square,  having  its  western  line  twenty  miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  in  his  honor 
it  was  named  Bennington.  The  Governor  and  Council  of  New  York  remonstrated  against  this  grant,  yet 
Wentworth  continued  to  issue  patents ;  and  in  1754  fourteen  townships  of  this  kind  were  laid  out  and  set- 
tlements commenced.  During  the  French  and  Indian  war  settlements  increased  tardily,  but  after  the  victory 
of  Wolfe  at  Quebec  numerous  applications  for  grants  were  made ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  in  1763, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  townships  were  surveyed  west  of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  these  were  termed 
the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  Crranti  became  so  violent  that 
military  organizations  took  place  in  the  latter  section  to  resist  the  civil  power  of  New  York,  and  about 
1772  the  military  thus  enrolled  were  first  called  Green  Mountain  Boyt ;  among  the  most  active  and  daring 
of  whom  were  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  and  Remember  Baker,  men  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. — See  Sparks^i  Life  of  Ethan  Mien,  and  ThompMon'i  Vermont,  part  ii. 

*  Among  these  were  Silas  Deane,  David  Wooster,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  and  Edward  Stevens,  all  distin 
fished  men  during  the  Revolution. 
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and  that  Captain  Douglas  should  proceed  to  Panton,  beyond  Crown  Point,  and  secure  every 
boat  or  bateau  that  should  fall  in  his  way. 

Benedict  Arnold,  who  joined  the  army  about  this  time,  doubtless  received  a  hint  of  this 
expedition  before  he  left  New  Haven,  for  the  moment  he  arrived  at  Cambridge  with  the 
company  of  which  he  was  captain,  he  presented  himself  before  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
proposed  a  similar  expedition  in  the  same  direction.  He  made  the  thing  appear  so  feasible. 
May  3,    ^^^^  ^^^  Committee  eagerly  accepted  his  proposal,  granted  him  a  coloners  commission, 

1775.  and  gave  him  the  chief  command  of  troops,  not  exceeding  four  hundred  in  number, 
which  he  might  raise  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition  against  the  lake  fortresses.  Not 
doubting  his  success,  Arnold  was  instructed  to  leave  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  with  the  rest  of  the  troops  return  to  Cambridge  with  the  arms  and  military  stores  that 
should  fall  into  his  possession.  He  was  also  supplied  with  one  hundred  pounds  in  cash,  two 
hundred  pounds  weight  each  of  gunpowder  and  leaden  balls,  one  thousand  flints,  and  ten 
horses,  by  the  provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  His  instructions  were  to  raise  men  in 
Western  Massachusetts,  but,  on  reaching  Stockbridge,  he  was  disappointed  in  Ending  that 
another  expedition  had  anticipated  hiip,  and  was  on  its  way  to  the  lake.  He  remained  only 
long  enough  to  engage  a  few  officers  and  men  to  follow  him,  and  then  hastened  onward  and 
May  9.     joined  the  other  expedition  at  Castleton.      He  introduced  himself  to  the  officers,  pulled 

1775.  a  bit  of  parchment  from  his  pocket,  and,  by  virtue  of  what  he  averred  was  a  superior 
commission,  as  it  was  from  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Safety,  claimed  the  supreme 
command.  This  was  objected  to,  for  he  came  single-handed,  w^ithout  officers  or  troops ; 
and  the  soldiers,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  who  were 
much  attached  to  Allen,  declared  that  they  would  shoulder  their  muskets  and  march  home 
rather  than  serve  under  any  other  leader.  Arnold  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  united 
himself  to  the  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  maintaining  his  rank,  but  having  no  command. 

The  momentary  interruption  of  Arnold  produced  no  change  in  the  plans,  and  Allen 
marched  to  the  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  Ticonderoga,  during  the  night.  He  applied  to  a 
farmer  in  Shoreham,  named  Beman,  for  a  guide,  who  oflered  his  son  Nathan,  a  lad  who 
passed  a  good  deal  of  time  within  the  fort,  with  the  boys  of  the  garrison,  and  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  secret  way  that  led  to  or  within  the  fortress.*  But  a  serious  difficulty 
now  occurred.  They  had  but  a  few  boats,  and  none  had  been  sent  from  Skenesborough  or 
i^yio^    Panton.     The  day  began  to  dawn,  and  only  the  officers  and  eighty-three  men  had 

1775.  crossed  the  lake.  Delay  was  hazardous,  for  the  garrison,  if  aroused,  would  make 
stout  resistance.  Allen,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  wait  for  the  rear  division  to  cross,  but  to 
attack  the  fort  at  once.  He  drew  up  his  men  in  three  ranks  upon  the  shore,  directly  in 
front  of  where  the  Pavilion  now  stands,  and  in  a  low  but  distinct  tone  briefly  harangued 
them  ;  and  then,  placing  himself  at  their  head,  with  Arnold  by  his  side,  they  marched  quickly 
but  stealthily  up  the  height  to  the  sally  port.  The  sentinel  snapped  his  fusee  at  the  com- 
mander, but  it  missed  fire,  and  he  retreated  within  the  fort  under  a  covered  way.  The 
Americans  followed  close  upon  his  heels,  and  were  thus  guided  by  the  alarmed  fugitive  di- 
rectly to  the  parade  within  the  barracks.  There  another  sentinel  made  a  thrust  at  Easton, 
but  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  Allen's  sword  made  him  beg  for  quarter,  and  the  patriots 
•net  with  no  further  resistance. 

As  the  troops  rushed  into  the  parade  under  the  covered  way,  they  gave  a  tremendous 
shout,  and,  filing  ofi'  into  two  divisions,  formed  a  line  of  forty  men  each  along  the  south- 
western and  northeastern  range  of  barracks.  The  aroused  garrison  leaped  from  their  pal- 
lets, seized  their  arms,  and  rushed  for  the  parade,  but  only  to  be  made  prisoners  by  the  in- 
trepid New  Englanders.  At  the  same  moment  Allen,  with  young  Beman  at  his  elbow  as 
guide,  ascended  the  steps  to  the  door  of  the  quarters  of  Captain  Delaplace,  the  commandant 

^  He  died  in  December,  1846,  in  Franklin  county,  New  York,  when  nearly  ninety  years  old.  He  bad 
lived  to  see  oar  confederacy  increase  from  thirteen  to  thirty  states,  and  from  three  nUllumi  of  people  to 
ttoenty  millions. 
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of  the  g^arrisoD,  and,  giving  Ihree  loud  raps  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  with  a  voice  of  pecu- 
liar power,  ordered  him  to  appear,  or  the  whole  garrison  should  be  sacrificed.  It  was  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  loud  shout  of  the  invaders  had  awakened  the  captain  and 
his  wife,  both  of  whom  sprang  to  the  door  just  as  Allen  made  his  strange  demand.  Dela- 
place  appeared  in  shirt  and  drawers,  with  the  frightened  face  of  his  pretty  wife  peering  over 
his  shoulder.  He  and  Allen  had  been  old  friends,  and,  upon  recognition,  the  captain  assumed 
boldness,  and  authoritatively  demanded  his  disturber's  errand.  Allen  pointed  to  his  men 
and  sternly  exclaimed,  "  I  order  you  instantly  to  surrender."  <*  By  what  authority  do  you 
demand  it  ?"  said  Delaplace.  <<  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !"'  thundered  Allen,  and,  raising  his  sword  over  the  head  of  the  captain,  who  was 
about  to  speak,  ordered  him  to  be  silent  and  surrender  immediately.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive. Delaplace  had  about  as  much  respect  for  the  "  Continental  Congress"  as  Allen  had 
tor  "  Jehovah/'  and  they  respectively  relied  upon  and  feared  powder  and  ball  more  than 
either.  In  fact,  the  Continental  Congress  was  but  a  shadow,  for  it  did  not  meet  for  organi- 
zation mitil  six  hours  aflerward,*  and  its  <<  authority"  was  yet  scarcely  acknowledged  even 
by  the  patriots  in  the  field.  But  Delaplace  ordered  his  troops  to  parade  without  arms, 
the  garrison  of  forty-eight  men  were  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  and,  with  the  women  and 
children,  were  sent  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut.  The  spoils  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  iron  cannon,  fifty  swivels,  two  ten-inch  mortars,  one  howitzer,  one  cohorn,  ten  tons 
of  musket-balls,  three  cart-loads  of  flints,  thirty  new  carriages,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
shells,  a  ware-house  full  of  material  for  boat  building,  one  hundred  stand  of  small  arms,  ten 
casks  of  poor  powder,  two  brass  cannon,  thirty  barrels  of  flour,  eighteen  barrels  of  pork,  and 
some  beans  and  peas. 

Warner  crossed  the  lake  with  the  rear  division,  and  marched  up  to  th(^  fort  just  after  the 
surrender  was  made.  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  secured,  and  all  had  breakfasted,  he 
was  sent  ofi*  with  a  detachment  of  men  in  boats  to  take  Crown  Point ;  but  a  strong  head 
wind  drove  them  back,  and  they  slept  that  night  at  Ticonderoga.  Another  and  successful 
attempt  was  made  on  the  1 2th,  and  both  fortresses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots  with- 
out bloodshed. 

Arnold,  who  yielded  his  claims  to  supreme  command  at  Castleton,  assumed  control  the 
moment  the  fort  was  surrendered.  But  his  orders  were  not  heeded,  and  the  Connecticut 
Committee,*  of  semi-ofificial  origin,  which  accompanied  the  expedition,  interposed,  formally 
installed  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  of  Ticonderoga  and  its  dependencies,  and  authorized 
him  to  remain  as  such  until  the  Connecticut  Assembly  or  the  Continental  Congress  should 
send  him  instructions.  They  aflirmed  that  the  government  of  Massachusetts  had  no  part 
in  the  transaction  ;  that  the  men  from  Pittsfield  were  paid  by  Connecticut ;  and  that  Arnold 
could  be  considered  only  as  a  volunteer.  Finding  his  commands  unheeded,  and  unwilling 
to  allow  personal  considerations  to  aflect,  inimically,  the  public  good,  Arnold  again  yielded 
He  sent  a  written  protest,  with  a  statement  of  his  grievances,  to  the  Massachusetts  Legis^ 
lature.  The  Connecticut  Committee  also  sent  a  statement  to  the  same  body.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Allen  was  confirmed,  and  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  directed  Arnold  not  to  in- 
terfere. He  soon  afterward  went  down  the  lake  to  seize  a  British  sloop  of  war  at  St.  John's, 
and  to  seek  other  occasions  where  glory  might  be  won  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

The  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  was  an  event  wholly  unlocked  for  by  the 

^  According  to  Mr.  Rico,  history  has  omitted  the  suffix  to  this  demand,  which  in  those  days  was  consid- 
**red  a  necessary  clincher  to  all  solemn  averments.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  the  times.  Rice's 
brother  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Allen,  and  said  he  exclaimed,  "  In  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and 
the  Continental  Congress,  6y  GodP 

*  The  second  Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia  at  ten  o'clock  that  day  (May  10th),  and 
chose  Peyton  Randolph  President^  and  Charles  Thompson  Secretary. 

'  One  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Phelps,  visited  the  fort,  in  disguise,  the  day  before  Allen  and  his  men  ar- 
rived. He  pretended  to  be  a  countryman  wishing  to  be  shaved,  and,  while  looking  about  for  the  garrison 
barber,  observed  every  thing  carefully,  and  saw  the  dilapidation  of  the  walls  and  the  laxity  of  doty  and 
discipline,  particularly  as  to  sentinels. 
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Continental  Congress,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and  many  members  were  alarmed  at 
the  serious  aspect  of  afiairs  at  the  east  and  north,  for  as  yet  the  Americans  had  harbored  no 
distinct  thought  or  wish  derogatory  to  the  truest  loyalty.  They  were  aggrieved  by  the  rulers 
and  legislators  of  the  parent  country,  and  were  earnestly  seeking  redress.  Ten  years  they 
had  been  petitioning  the  king  and  Parliament  to  exercise  righteousness  and  equity  toward 
them,  but  their  prayers  were  unheeded  and  their  warnings  were  scoffed  at  and  answered  by 
new  oppressions.  Yet  the  colonists  remained  loyal,  and  never  breathed  an  aspiration  for 
political  independence.  The  colonial  Assemblies,  as  well  as  the  mass  of  the  people,  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  for  a  reconciliation,  for  they  felt  proud  of  their  connection  with  the 
British  realm,  whose  government  was  then  among  the  most  powerful  upon  earth.* 

When  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  forts  on  Champlain  reached  Congress,  they  recom- 
mended to  the  committees  of  New  York  and  Albany  to  remove  the  cannon  and  stores  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  George,  and  to  erect  a  strong  post  at  that  place.  They  also  directed  an 
exact  inventory  of  the  cannon  and  military  stores  to  be  taken,  « in  order,"  as  the  dispatch 
said,  '•  that  they  may  be  safely  returned  when  the  restoration  of  harmony  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonics,  so  ardently  desired  brj  tlie  latter,  shall  render  it  prudent  and  con- 
sistent with  the  over-ruling  law  of  self-preservation."* 

The  delegates  to  the  first  Continental  Congress,  who  met  in  September  of  the  pre» 
vious  year,  while  they  exhibited  rare  firmness  of  purpose  in  tone  and  manner,  again 
and  again  avowed  their  loyalty,  and  made  most  humble  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  Legis 
lature  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  And  those  of  the  Congress  in  session  when  the  first  hos 
tile  movements  on  Lake  Champlain  occurred,  while  they  saw  clearly  that  nothing  but  a 
general  resort  to  arms  was  now  left  for  the  colonists,  resolved  to  make  fresh  appeals  to  the 
king  and  Parliament  before  taking  decidedly  offensive  steps  in  acts  of  open  hostility.  They 
felt  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  haughtiness  of  power  would  not  bend  so  long  as  its  pride 
was  wounded,  and  that  it  would  never  yield  to  an  agreement  for  a  reconciliation  upon  terms 
other  than  the  absolute  submission  of  the  insurgents.  Congress,  therefore,  correctly  repre- 
senting the  public  sentiment,  resolved  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  free  men  and  hyal  subjects 
as  long  as  a  link  of  consistency  should  bind  those  conditions  in  unity.     They  adopted  an 

•  May  29,  addrcss  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  \^  a  declaration,  setting  forth  the  causes  and 
b  July  6.  the  necessity  for  the  colonies  to  take  up  arms  ;b  an  humble  petition  to  the  king  ;c 
d  july^     an  address  to  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  ;d'  and  an  address  to  the  people  of  Ire- 

•  July  28.  land.e*  To  the  king  they  expressed  their  continued  devotion  to  his  person,  and 
their  deep  regret  that  circumstances  had  in  the  least  weakened  their  attachment  to  the 
crown.  To  the  people  of  Great  Britain  they  truthfully  declared  that  their  acts  were  wholly 
defensive  ;  that  the  charge  which  had  been  made  against  them,  of  seeking  absolute  independ- 
ence, was  a  malicious  slander ;  and  that  they  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  applied  to  a 
foreign  power  for  countenance  or  aid  in  prosecuting  a  rebellion.  They  truly  set  forth  that 
the  rejection  of  their  petitions  and  the  accumulation  of  oppressive  acts  of  Parliament  were 
the  causes  that  placed  them  in  the  attitude  of  resistance  which  they  then  assumed — an  atti- 

*  The  affections  of  the  people  of  the  colonies  were  very  much  alienated  by  the  grievances  of  the  Stamp 
Act  in  1765,  and  kindred  measures,  yet  they  still  had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  mother  country,  even 
when  the  Revolution  finally  broke  out.  Dr.  Franklin's  testimony  in  1766  may  be  quoted  as  illustrative 
of  the  temper  of  the  people  nearly  ten  years  later.  In  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  America  toward  Great  Britain  before  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  said,  "  They  had  not 
only  a  respect  but  an  afiection  for  Great  Britain,  for  its  laws,  its  customs,  and  its  manners,  and  even  a  fond« 
ness  for  its  fashions,  that  greatly  increased  the  commerce.  Natives  of  Britain  were  always  treated  with 
particular  regard ;  and  to  be  an  Old  Englandman  was  of  itself  a  character  of  some  respect,  and  gave  a 
kind  of  rank  among  us." — Examination  of  Dr.  Franklin  before  the  British  Houte  of  Commons  relative  to  tht 
Repeal  of  the  American  Stamp  Act. 

*  Pitkin,  i.,  355. 

^  Jamaica,  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  was  then  a  British  colony,  with  a  provincial  Legislature  liW 
those  on  the  American  Continent. 

*  See  Journals  of  Congress,  i.,  p.  100-168. 
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lude  at  once  necessary  and  justifiable,  and  worthy  of  the  free  character  of  Bubjectaof  the  Bnt- 
ieh  realm.  "  While  we  revere,"  they  Baid,  "the  memory  of  our  gallant  and  virtuous  ancestors. 
wo  never  can  surrender  these  glorious  privileges  for  which  they  fought,  bled,  and  conquered  : 
your  fleets  and  armies  can  destroy  our  towns  and  ravage  our  coasts  ;  these  are  inconsiderable 
objects — things  of  no  moment  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  We  can 
retire  beyond  the  reach  of  your  navy,  and,  without  any  sensible  diminution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  enjoy  a  lusury  which,  from  that  period,  you  will  want — the  luxury  of  being  free." 


While  petitions  and  addre 
preparation  and  adoption,  Congress  proceeded  to  make 
e  military  arrangetnents.     The  militia  of  the 
s  colonics,  and  sucli  volunteers  as  could  be  ob- 
into  service  under  llio  litju  of  ihe  CoNTI- 
-:  :'■ '    NENTAL  ARMr  ;  and  the  troops  which  had  flocked  to  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton from  all  parts  of  New  England  after  the  akinnishes  at  Lexington  and 
Concord.'  and  were  then  investing  that  city,  were  adopted  and  enrolled  under  the 
same  titled     Congress  voted  to  issue  bills  of  credit,  or  paper  money,  to  the  amount        itts 
of  three  millions  of  dollars,  for  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  also  took  measures  for  the       ""'' 
Htablishment  of  provisional  Assemblies  in  the  several  colonies  instead  of  the  royal  govern- 
nents  ;  for  acts  of  Parliament,  declaring  the  colonies  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  providing 
for  the  destruction  of  the  commerce  of  several  sea-port  towns,  and  for  the  sending  of  fleets 
and  armies  to  enforre  submission,  were  regarded  by  the  Americans  as  virtual  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  abdication  of  all  power  here,'     Thus,  while  the  colonists  kept  the  door  of  rec- 
onciliation wide  open,  th^y  prepared  to  maintain  the  righteous  position  which  they  had  as- 
sumed at  all  hazards. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  close  the  chronicles  of  the  past,  and  consider  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  B-evoIution  yet  remaining — the  ruins  of  Ticouderoga.  J  lingered  with 
the  old  soldier  among  the  fragments  of  the  fortress  until  sunset;  and  just  as  the  luminary 


'  Seo  Parliamentary  Rcgialer  (1775),  p   6-69. 
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went  down  behind  Mount  Defiance  I  made  the  preceding  sketch,  which  may  be  lelied  upon 
aa  a  Jaitliful  portiaiture  of  the  present  features  of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  The  view  is  Ixom  ihe 
remains  of  the  counterscarp,  near  the  southern  range  of  banacks,  looking  northward.  The 
barracks  or  quarters  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  were  very  substantially  built  of  hmeston*, 
two  stories  high,  and  formed  a  quadrangle.  The  space  witbin  was  the  parade.  Upon  the. 
«:ood  authority  of  his  brother,  our  venerable  guide  pointed  out  the  various  localities  of  inter- 
est, and,  having  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  bis  information,  I  shall  accord  it  as  truth 
The  most  distinct  and  best- preserved  building  seen  in  the  sketch  is  the  one  in  which  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison  was  asleep  when  Allen  and  his  men  entered  the  fort.  On  the 
left  of  the  group  of  figures  in  the  fore-ground  is  the  passage  leading  from  the  covered  way 
into  the  parade,  through  which  the  provincials  passed.  The  two  haes  of  forty  men  each 
were  drawn  up  along  the  range  of  buildings,  the  remains  of  which  are  seen  on  the  right  and 
left  of  the  picture.  The  most  distant  building  was  the  officers'  quarters.  A  wooden  piazza, 
or  sort  of  balcony,  extended  along  the  second  story,  and  was  reached  Irom  the  ground  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  at  the  left  end.  The  first  door  in  the  second  story,  on  the  left,  was  the  en- 
trance to  Belaplace's  apartment.  It  was  up  those  rickety  steps,  with  young  Beman  at  his 
side,  that  Colonel  Allen  ascended ;  and  at  that  door  he  thundered  with  his  sword-hilt,  con- 
fronted the  astonished  captain,  and  demanded  his  surrender.  Between  the  ruined  walls  on 
the  extreme  left  is  seen  Mount  Defiance,  and  on  the  right  is  Mount  Hope.  The  distant  wall 
in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  is  a  part  of  the  ramparts  or  out-works,  and  the  woods  be- 
yond it  mark  the  location  of  the  remains  of  the  "  French  lines,"  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
which  are  still  very  conspicuous. 

Near  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  range  of  barracks  is  the  bakery  ;  it  is  an  under-ground 
axhed  room,  and  was  beneath  the  glacis,  perfectly 
bomb-proof,  and  protected  from  all  danger  from  with- 
out. This  room  is  very  well  preserved,  as  the  annexed 
sketch  of  it  tcslifieB  ;  but  the  entrance  steps  are  much 
broken,  and  the  passage  is  so  filled  with  rubbish  that  a 
descent  into  it  is  difficult.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  wide 
and  thirty  long.  On  the  right  is  a  window,  and  at  the 
end  were  a  fire-place  and  chimney,  now  in  ruins.  On 
cither  side  of  the  fire-place  are  the  ovens,  ten  feet  deep. 
We  had  no  Light  to  explore  them,  but  they  seemed  lu 

be  in  good  condition       This  bakery  and  the  ovens  are  .j.^,  dauii. 

the  best-preaerved  portions  of  the  fortresa.      For  more 

than  half  a  century  the  walla  of  the  fort  have  been  common  spoil  for  all  who  chose  to  avai 
Ihemselvca  of  such  a  convenient  quarry  ;  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  afTords  rare  iacilitj 
for  buililera  lo  carry  off  the  plunder.  The  guide  informed  me  that  sixty-four  years  ago  hu 
assisted  iu  the  labor  of  loading  a  vessel  with  bricks  and  stones  taken  from  the  fort,  to  build 
an  earthen-ware  factory  on  Missisqui  Bay,  the  eastern  fork  of  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Year  after  year  the  ruins  thus  dwindle,  and,  unless  government  shall  prohibit  the 
robbery,  this  venerable  landmark  of  history  will  soon  have  no  abiding-place  among  us.  The 
foundation  is  almost  a  bare  rock,  earthed  sufficient  to  give  austeuance  to  mullens,  rag-weed, 
and  stinted  grass  only,  so  that  the  plowshare  can  have  no  effect ;  but  desecrating  avuice, 
with  ita  wicked  broom,  may  sweep  the  bare  rock  still  barer,  for  the  aite  is  a  glorious  oa«  lor 
a  aummer  hotel  for  invalids.  I  shall,  doubtless,  receive  posthumoua  laudation  for  this  sug- 
gestion from  the  raoney-getter  who  here  ahall  erect  the  colonnade,  sell  cooked  fish  and  fla- 
vored ices,  and  coin  wealth  by  the  magic  of  the  fiddle-string. 

On  the  point  of  the  promontory,  just  above  the  steam-boat  landing,  are  the  remains  of 
the  "Grenadiers'  Battery,"  a  strong  redoubt  built  of  earth  and  stone.  It  was  constructed 
by  the  French,  and  enlarged  by  the  English.  It  commanded  the  narrow  part  of  the  lake, 
between  that  point  and  Mount  Independence,  and  covered  the  bridge,  which  was  made  by 
the  Americans,  extending  across  to  the  latter  eminence.      The  bridge  was  supported  by 
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twenty-two  sunken  piers  of  large  timber,  at  nearly  equal  distances ;  the  space  between  was 
made  of  separate  floats,  each  about  fifty  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  wide,  strongly  fastened 
together  by  chains  and  rivets,  and  also  fastened  to  the  sunken  piers.  Before  this  bridge  was 
a  boom,  made  of  very  large  pieces  of  timber,  fastened  together  by  riveted  bolts  and  chains 
of  iron,  an  inch  and  a  half  square.'  There  was  a  battery  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, which  covered  that  end  of  the  bridge ;  another  half  way  up  the  hill ;  and  upon  the 
table-land  summit  was  a  star  fort  well  picketed.  Here,  strongly  stationed,  the  Americans 
held  undisputed  possession  from  the  10th  of  May,  1775,  until  the  5th  of  July,  1777,  when 
they  were  dislodged  by  Burgoyne,  who  began  to  plant  a  battery  upon  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount 
Defiance.     This  event  we  shall  consider  presently. 

I  went  up  in  the  evening  to  view  the  solitary  ruins  by  moonlight,  and  sat  upon  the  green 
sward  of  the  old  esplanade  near  the  magazine.  All  was  hushed,  and  association,  with  its 
busy  pencil,  wrought  many  a  startling  picture.  The  broken  ruins  around  me,  the  lofty  hills 
adjacent,  the  quiet  lake  at  my  feet,  all  fading  into  chaos  as  the  evening  shadows  came  on, 
were  in  consonance  with  the  gravity  of  thought  induced  by  the  place  and  its  traditions. 

*'  l*he  darkening  woods,  the  fading  trees, 
The  grasshopper's  last  feeble  sound, 
The  flowers  just  wakenM  by  the  breeze, 
All  leave  the  stillness  more  profound. 
The  twilight  takes  a  deeper  shade, 

The  dusky  pathways  blacker  grow, 
And  silence  reigns  in  glen  and  glade — 

All,  all  is  mute  below.'' 
•  Miller's  Evbnino  Htmn. 

So  smoothly  ran  the  current  of  thought,  that  I  was  almost  dreaming,  when  a  footstep 
startled  me.  It  was  that  of  the  old  patriot,  who  came  and  sat  beside  me.  He  always 
spends  the  pleasant  moonlight  evenings  here,  for  he  has  no  companions  of  the  present,  and 
the  sight  of  the  old  walls  kept  sluggish  memory  awake  to  the  recollections  of  the  light  and 
love  of  other  days.  "  I  am  alone  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  poor  and  friendless  ;  none  for  me 
to  care  ibr,  and  none  to  care  for  me.  Father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  wife,  and  children 
have  all  passed  away,  and  the  busy  world  has  forgotten  me,  I  have  been  for  almost  eighty 
years  a  toiler  for  bread  for  myself  and  loved  ones,  yet  I  have  never  lacked  for  comforts.  I 
can  say  with  David,  *  Once  I  was  young,  but  now  I  amv  old,  yet  I  have  never  seen  the  right- 
eous forsaken  or  his  seed  begging  bread.'  I  began  to  feel  my  strength  giving  way  last  spring, 
and  looked  fearfully  toward  the  poor-house,  when  I  heard  that  the  old  man  who  lived  here, 
to  show  visitors  about,  was  dead,  and  so  I  came  down  to  take  his  place  and  die  also."  He 
brushed  away  a  tear  with  his  hard  and  shriveled  hand,  and,  with  a  more  cheerful  tone,  talked 
of  his  future  prospects.     How  true  it  is  that  blessed 

"  Hope  springs  immortal  in  the  human  breast," 

fiir  this  poor,  firiendless,  aged  man  had  bright  visions  of  a  better  earthly  condition  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  poverty  and  loneliness.  He  took  me  to  an  opening  in  the  broken  wall,  which 
fronted  a  small  room  near  the  spot  where  the  provincials  entered,  and  with  a  low  voice,  as 
if  afraid  some  rival  might  hear  his  business  plans,  explained  how  he  intended,  another  year, 
to  clear  away  the  rubbish,  cover  the  room  over  with  boards  and  brush,  arrange  a  sleeping- 
place  in  the  rear,  erect  a  rude  counter  in  front,  and  there,  during  the  summer,  sell  cakes, 
beci  and  fruit  to  visitors.  Here  I  saw  my  fancied  hotel  in  embryo.  He  estimated  the 
cash  capital  necessary  for  the  enterprise  at  eight  dollars,  which  sum  he  hoped  to  save  from 
hi*  season's  earnings,  for  the  French  woman  who  gave  him  food  and  shelter  charged  him  but 
a  trifling  weekly  sum  for  his  comforts.  He  calculated  upon  large  profits  and  extensive  sales, 
and  hoped,  if  no  opposition  marred  his  plans,  to  make  enough  to  keep  him  comfortable  through 

*  Bnrgoyne's  Narrative,  Appendix,  p.  xxx. 
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life.  He  entertamed  me  more  than  an  hour  with  a  relation  of  his  own  and  his  father's  ad- 
ventures/ and  it  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  bade  him  a  final  adieu.  **  God  bless  you, 
my  son,"  he  said,  as  he  grasped  my  hand  at  parting.  **  We  may  never  meet  here  again, 
but  I  hope  we  may  in  heaven  !" 

Angnsts,  Early  the  next  morning  I  started  for  Mount  Defiance  in  oompany  with  an  En- 
184a  giigh  gentleman,  a  resident  of  Boston.  We  rode  to  the  "  lower  village,"  or  Ticon* 
deroga,  where  we  left  our  ladies  to  return  by  the  same  stage,  while  we  climbed  the  rugged 
heights.  We  hired  a  horse  and  vehicle,  and  a  lad  to  drive,  who  professed  to  know  all  about 
the  route  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  found  that  he  was  bewildered  ;  and,  un- 
willing to  waste  time  by  losing  the  way,  we  employed  an  aged  resident  near  the  western 
slope  to  pilot  us  to  the  top  of  the  eminence.  He  was  exceedingly  garrulous,  and  boasted, 
with  much  self-gratulation,  of  having  assisted  in  dragging  a  heavy  six  pounder  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  five  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  **  glorious  Fourth'*  on  the 
very  spot  where  Burgoyne  planted  his  cannon  sixty-six  years  before.  We  followed  him 
along  a  devious  cattle-path  that  skirted  a  deep  ravine,  until  we  came  to  a  spring  that  bub- 
bled up  from  beneath  a  huge  shelving  rock  whose  face  was  smooth  and  mossy.  The  trick- 
ling of  the  water  through  the  crevices  within,  by  which  the  fountain  below  was  supplied, 
could  be  distinctly  heard.  From  a  cup  of  maple-leaves  we  took  a  cool  draught,  rorted  a 
moment,  and  then  pursued  our  toilsome  journey. 

Our  g^ide,  professing  to  know  every  rock  and  tree  in  the  mountain,  now  left  the  cattle- 
path  for  a  <*  shorter  cut,"  but  we  soon  wished  ourselves  back  again  in  the  beaten  track 
The  old  man  was  evidently  «« out  of  his  reckoning,"  but  had  too  much  "  grit"  to  acknowl- 
edge it.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  followed  him  through  thickets  tangled  with  vines,  over  the 
trunks  of  huge  trees  leveled  by  the  wind,  and  across  a  dry  morass  covered  with  brakes  and 
wire-grass  shoulder  high,  where  every  trill  of  the  grasshopper  sounded  to  our  suspicious  and 
vigilant  ears  like  the  warning  of  a  rattle-snake,  until  at  length  we  were  confronted  by  a  wall 
of  huge  broken  rocks,  almost  perpendicular,  and  at  least  fifty  feet  high.  It  seemed  to  ex- 
tend north  and  south  indefinitely,  and  we  almost  despaired  of  scaling  it.  The  guide  insisted 
upon  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  of  the  route,  and  we,  being  unable  to  contradict  his 
positive  assertions  that  he  was  in  the  right  way,  followed  him  up  the  precipice.  It  was  a 
toilsome  and  dangerous  ascent,  but  fortunately  the  sun  was  yet  eastward  of  meridian,  and 
we  were  in  shadow.  We  at  last  reached  a  broad  ledge  near  the  summit,  where,  exhausted, 
we  sat  down  and  regaled  ourselves  with  some  mulberries  which  we  had  'gathered  by  the  way. 
A  large  wolf-dog,  belonging  to  our  guide,  had  managed  to  follow  his  master,  and  seemed 
quite  as  weary  as  ourselves  when  he  reached  us.  Another  scramble  of  about  twenty  min- 
utes, over  broken  rocks  and  ledges  like  a  giant's  stair-case,  brought  us  upon  the  bold,  rocky 
summit  of  the  mountain.  The  view  from  this  lofty  hill  is  one  of  great  interest  and  beauty, 
including  almost  every  variety  of  natural  scenery,  and  a  region  abounding  with  historical 


^  His  father  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  English  service,  and  belonged  to  the  Connecticut  troops  that  were 
with  Amherst  when  he  took  Tioonderoga.  While  the  English  had  possession  of  that  post,  before  teisiiig 
Crown  Point,  he  was  much  annoyed  by  a  swaggering  English  major,  who  boasted  that  no  American  in  the 
country  could  lay  him  upon  his  back.  Lieutenant  Rice  accepted  the  general  challenge.  For  twenty  min- 
utes it  was  doubtful  who  the  successful  wrestler  would  be.  Rice  was  the  more  agile  of  the  two,  aiid,  by 
a  dexterous  movement,  tripped  his  adversary  and  brought  him  upon  his  back.  The  burly  major  was  greatly 
nettled,  and  declared  the  act  unfair  and  unmanly.  Rice  made  a  rejoinder,  and  hard  words  passed,  iiduoh 
ended  in  a  challenge  from  the  major  for  a  duel.  It  was  accepted,  and  the  place  and  time  of  meeting  were 
appointed.  But  the  fact  having  reached  the  ears  of  Amherst,  he  interposed  his  persuasion.  The  English- 
man was  resolved  on  fighting,  and  would  listen  to  no  remonstrance  until  Amherst  touched  his  national  and 
military  pride.  **  Consider,"  he  said,  "how  glorious  is  our  conquest.  We  have  taken  this  strong  fortress 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  Shall  Britons  be  such  savages,  that,  when  they  can  not  spill  the  blood 
of  enemies,  they  will  shed  that  of  each  other?"  The  appeal  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  parties  sealed 
their  reoonciliation  and  pledged  new  friendship  over  a  glass  of  grog.  They  then  tried  their  strength  again. 
The  major  was  prostrated  in  an  instant  by  a  fair  exertion  of  superior  strength,  and  from  that  hour  he  was 
Biceps  warmest  friend.  The  major's  name  ^^ras  Church.  He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  under  Provost,  and 
was  killed  at  Savannah  on  the  16th  of  September,  1779. 
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uaociatioiu.     The  fbre-groand  of  the  pictiue  npreseuts  the  spot  whereon  Burgoyne  begiui 
ihfe  erection  of  &  battery  ;  and  a  ihallow  hole,  drilled  foT  the  purpose  of  making  faateningt 


for  the  cannon,  may  >till  be  leen.  The  sheet  of  water  toward  the  left  ia  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George,  where  it  join*  Lake  Champlain,  which  sweeps  around  the  promontory  in  the  middle 
ground,  whereon  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  situated.  Gray,  like  the  almost  bald  rock  on  which 
they  atand,  the  ruins  were  scarcely  diKentible  from  that  height,  and  the  Pavilion  appeared 
like  a  small  white  spot  among  the  green  foliage  that  embowers  it.  On  the  point  which  the 
■team-boat  is  approaching  is  the  Grenadier^  Battery  already  mentioned,  and  on  the  ex- 
treme right  is  seen  a  portion  of  Mount  Independence  at  the  mouth  of  East  Creek.  This 
eminence  is  in  Vermont — Mount  Defiance  and  Fort  Ticonderoga  aie  in  New  York.  The 
point  beyond  the  small  vessel  with  a  white  sail  is  the  spot  whence  the  Americani  under  Allen 
and  Arnold  crossed  the  lake  to  attack  the  fort ;  and  between  Uount  Independence  and  the 
Grenadiers'  Battery  is  the  place  where  the  bridge  was  erected.  The  lake  here  is  quite 
narrow,  and,  sweeping  in  serpentine  curves  around  the  two  points,  it  flows  northward  on 
tJbe  left,  and  expands  gradually  into  a  sheet  of  water  several  miles  wide.  The  hills  seen  in 
the  far  distance  are  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont,  between  which  lofty  range  and  the 
lake  is  a  beautifully  diversified  and  fertile  agricultural  country  twelve  miles  wide,  a  portion 
of  the  famous  New  Hampshire  Grants.  From  this  height  the  eye  takes  in  a  range  along 
tha  lake  of  more  than  thirty  miles,  and  a  more  beautifnl  rural  panorama  can  not  often  be 
fimnd.  Let  ut  retreat  to  the  cool  shadow  of  the  shrubbery  on  the  left,  for  the  summer  sun 
is  at  meridian  ;  and,  while  gathering  new  strength  to  make  our  toilwme  descent,  let  ua  open 
again  the  volume  of  history,  and  read  the  page  on  which  are  recorded  the  stirring  events 
that  were  enacted  within  the  range  of  our  vision. 
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Lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  with  &  strong  and  well-appoiatod  army  of  more  than  seren 
thousand  men,'  including  Indiana,  came  Dp  Lake  Champlain  and  appeared  before  Cro#n 
Point  on  the  27th  of  June.  The  few  Americani  in  garrison  then  abandoned  the  ibrt 
and  retreated  to  Ticoaderoga.  The  British  quietly  took  poisesBion,  and,  after  eatab- 
iishing  a  magazine,  hospital,  and  stores  there,  proceeded  to  invest  Ticonderoga  on  the  30th. 
Some  light  infantry,  grenadien,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  with  ten  pieces  of  light  artillery, 
under  Brigadier-general  Fraser,  were  encamped  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  at  the  mouth  of 
Putnam's  Creek.  These  moved  up  the  shore  to  Four  Mile  Point,  so  called  from  being  that  dis- 
tance from  Ticonderoga.  The  German  reserve, 
consisting  of  the  chasseurs,  light  infantry,  and 
grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Bieyman, 
were  moved  at  the  same  time  along  the  eastern 
shore,  while  the  remainder  of  the  army,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Burgoyne  himself,  were  oa 
board  the  Eoyal  George  and  Inflexible  frigatM 
and  several  gun-boats,  which  moved  up  the  lake 
between  the  two  strong  winga  on  land.  Tha 
land  force  halted,  and  the  naval  force  was  anchor^ 
ed  just  beyond  cannon-shot  from  the  American 

Major-general  Arthur  St.  Clair*  was  in  com- 
mand of  tho  American  garrison  at  Ticonderoga, 
ft  post  of  honor  which  Schuyler  had  ofieied  to 
Gates.  He  found  the  garrison  only  about  two 
thousand  strong ;  and  so  much  were  the  stores 
reduced,  that  he  was  afraid  to  make  any  consid- 
erable addition  to  his  force  from  the  militia  who 
were  coming  in  from  the  east,  until  a  replenish- 
ment of  provisions  could  be  efiected.  Had  the 
garrison  been  well  supplied  with  stores,  six  oi 
eight  thousand  men  might  have  been  collected  there  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemy. 

'  The  iaj  vben  the  British  ann^  earnniped  before  Ticonderoga  (July  Isl),  the  troops  cooslMed  of  Brit> 
ish,  nuik  and  file,  three  tbausand  seven  hoadred  and  twenly-foiir ;  Germans,  rank  and  file,  three  Uioosaad 
and  sixteen  ;  Canadians  and  provlnciaJs  aboal  two  bandred  and  fiftj,  and  Indiana  sbaut  fonr  hundred,  nuk- 
ing a  total  of  seven  ihoasond  four  hundred  and  ninelj. 

*  Aithar  Si.  Clair  was  a  native  of  Edinbnrgh,  in  Scolland.  He  was  bom  in  1734,  and  came  to  Amerioa 
with  Admiral  Boscawen  in  1759.  He  served  in  Canada  in  1759  and  1760,  as  a  lieutenant  under  Geseral 
Wolfe,  and,  eiter  the  peace  of  1763,  wtu  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort  Ligonier,  in  Pennsjlvaiiia.  In 
January,  1776,  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  Conlinental  army,  and  was  ordered  lo  raise  a  regiment 
destined  for  service  in  Canada.  Within  six  vreelts  from  his  appointment  his  regiment  was  on  its  mareh. 
He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  Aogust  of  tbat  year,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  engagements  at 
Trenton  and  Princeton.  In  February,  1777,  be  received  the  appointment  of  major  general,  and  oo  the  Stfa 
nf  Jnne  was  ordered  by  General  Schuyler  lo  the  command  of  Ticonderoga.  He  reached  that  post  on  the 
ISlh,  and  found  a  garrison  of  two  thousand  men,  hsdlj  equipped  and  very  short  of  ammunition  ud  atone. 
He  was  obliged  to  evacuate  the  post  on  the  5th  of  July  following.  In  1780  he  was  ordered  to  Kbode 
Island,  but  circumstances  prevented  him  from  going  thiiher.  When  the  allied  armiee  marched  toward 
i^'irginia,  in  ITSt,  to  attack  Corawollis,  St.  Clair  was  directed  to  remain  at  Philadelphia  with  the  reeraiu 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  for  the  protection  of  Congress.  He  was,  however,  soon  afterward  altowed  to  join 
the  army,  and  reached  Yorklown  during  the  siege.  From  Yorktown  he  was  sent  with  a  oonsidsraUe  foree 
lo  join  Greene,  which  he  did  at  Joohsonville,  near  Savannah.  He  resided  in  Pennsylvania  after  the  peaoe; 
was  elected  to  Congress  in  178R,  and  was  president  of  that  body  in  1787.  Upon  the  erection  of  the  North- 
western  Terriloiy  into  a  government  in  1788,  he  was  appointed  governor,  which  office  he  held  oatil  1SD3. 
whee  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  stale  into  the  Union,  and  he  declined  an  election  to  the  post  he  had  bald. 
His  mihlary  operations  within  his  territory  ngainsl  the  Indians  were  disastrous,  and  when  he  retired  frotn 
nIGce  he  was  almost  rained  in  fortune.  He  made  unsuccessful  applications  to  Congress  for  the  paymeni 
of  certain  etaims,  and  finally  iM  almost  penniless,  at  Laurel  HiUinWestern  Pennsylvania,  Aug.  31,1818, 
Hged  S4  years. 
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St.  Clair  was  an  of&cer  of  acknowledged  bravery  and  prudence,  yet  he  was  far  from  being 
an  expert  and  skillful  military  leader.  His  self-reliance  and  his  confidence  in  the  valor  and 
strength  of  those  under  him  often  caused  him  to  be  less  vigilant  than  necessity  demanded ; 
and  it  was  this  fault,  in  connection  with  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  which  gave  Burgoyne 
his  only  advantage  at  Ticonderoga.  He  soon  perceived,  through  the  vigilance  of  his  scouts, 
that  St.  Clair  had  neglected  to  secure  those  two  important  eminences,  Mount  Hope  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill  (Mount  Defiance),  and,  instead  of  making  a  direct  assault  upon  the  fortress, 
the  British  general  essayed  to  possess  himself  of  these  valuable  points. 

Whon  Burgoyne  approached,  a  small  detachment  of  Americans  occupied  the  old  French 
lines  north  of  the  fort,  which  were  well  repaired  and  guarded  by  a  block-house.  They  also 
had  an  outpost  at  the  saw-mills  (now  the  village  of  Ticonderoga),  another  just  above  the 
mills,  and  a  block-house  and  hospital  at  the  entrance  of  the  lake.  Between  the  lines  and 
the  old  fort  were  two  block-houses,  and  the  Grenadiers'  Battery  on  the  point  was  manned. 
.  The  garrison  in  the  star  fort,  on  Mount  Independence,  was  rather  stronger  than  that  at 
Ticonderoga,  and  better  provisioned.  The  fort  was  supplied  with  artillery,  strongly  picketed, 
and  its  approaches  were  well  guarded  by  batteries.  The  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  northwest- 
ern side  was  intrenched,  and  had  a  strong  abatis  next  to  the  water.  Artillery  was  placed 
in  the  intrenchments,  pointing  down  the  lake,  and  at  the  point,  near  the  mouth  of  East  Creek, 
was  a  strong  circular  battery.  The  general  defenses  of  the  Americans  were  formidable  to 
an  enemy,  but  the  tardiness  of  Congress  in  supplying  the  garrison  with  food,  clothing,  am- 
munition, and  re-enforcements,  made  them  quite  weak.*  Their  lines  and  f^orks  were  exten- 
sive, and  instead  of  a  full  complement  of  men  to  man  and  defend  them,  and  to  occupy  Suf  ar 
Loaf  Hill  and  Mount  Hope,  the  whole  force  consisted  of  only  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
forty-six  Continentals  and  nine  hundred  militia.     Of  the  latter  not  one  tenth  had  bayonets. 

While  at  Crown  Point,  Burgoyne  sent  forth  a  pompous  and  threatening  procla- 
mation, intended  to  awe  the  republicans  into  passiveness,  and  confirm  the  loyalists 
in  their  position  by  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  overshadowing  power.*  In  his  proclamation 
the  British  commander  set  forth  the  terrible  character  of  the  Indians  that  accompanied  him, 
greatly  exaggerated  their  numbers,  and  magnified  their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
republicans,  whether  found  in  battle  array  or  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  <<  I  have,"  he 
said,  **  but  to  give  stretch  to  the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction,  and  they  amount  to  thou- 
sands, to  overtake  the  hardened  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  I  consider  them 
the  same  wherever  they  may  lurk."  Protection  and  security,  clogged  with  conditions, 
were  held  out  to  the  peaceable  who  remained  in  their  habitations.  All  the  outrages  of  war, 
arrayed  in  their  most  terrific  forms,  were  denounced  against  those  who  persisted  in  their 

'  It  was  generally  believed,  until  Burgoyne  appeared  at  St.  John^s,  that  the  military  preparations  in 
progress  at  Quebec  were  intended  for  an  expedition  by  sea  against  the  coast  towns  still  in  possession  of 
the  Americans  \  and  influenced  by  this  belief,  as  well  as  by  the  pressing  demands  for  men  to  keep  Genera) 
Howe  and  his  army  from  Philadelphia,  Congress  made  but  little  exertion  to  strengthen  the  posts  on  Lake 
Champlain.     This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  and  it  was  perceived  too  late  for  remedy. 

'  This  swaggering  prochimation  commenced  as  follows :  *^  By  John  Burgoyne,  Esquire,  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  bis  majesty's  forces  in  America,  colonel  of  the  Queen's  regiment  of  Light  Dragoons,  governor  of 
Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  in  Parliament,  and  commanding  an 
army  and  fleet  employed  on  an  expedition  from  Canada,'*  &c.  "  From  the  pompous  manner  in  which  be 
has  arrayed  his  titles,"  says  Dr.  Thatcher,  ^*  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  he  considers  them  as  more  than  a 
natch  for  all  the  military  force  which  we  can  bring  against  them." — Military  Journal,  p.  82. 

General  Washington,  from  his  camp  at  Middlebrook,  in  New  Jersey,  issued  a  manifesto  or  counter  proc 
jsmation,  which,  in  sincerity  and  dignity,  was  infinitely  superior  to  that  issued  by  Burgoyne.  He  alluded 
to  the  parity  of  motives  and  devotion  of  the  patriots,  the  righteousness  of  their  cause,  and  the  evident  guard- 
ianship  of  an  overruling  Providence  in  the  direction  of  aflfairs,  and  closed  by  saying,  *'  Harassed  as  we  are 
by  unrelenting  persecution,  obliged  by  every  tie  to  repel  violence  by  force,  urged  by  self-preservation  to 
exert  the  strength  which  Providence  has  given  us  to  defend  oar  natural  rights  against  the  aggressor,  we 
appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind  for  the  justice  of  our  cause ;  its  event  we  leave  to  Him  who  speaks  the 
fiite  of  nations,  in  hamble  confidence  that  as  his  omniscient  eye  taketb  note  even  of  the  sparrow  that  falletb 
?o  the  groond,  so  he  will  not  withdraw  his  countenance  from  a  people  who  humbly  array  themselves  undev 
his  banner  in  defense  of  the  noblest  principles  with  which  he  has  adorned  humanity." 
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hostility.  But  the  people  at  large,  and  particularly  the  firm  repablicani,  were  wo  far  from 
being  frightened,  that  they  treated  the  proclamation  with  contempt,  aa  a  complete  modal 
of  pomposity.* 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army  moved  forward,  and  Gren- 
eral  St.  Clair  believed  and  hoped  that  they  intended  to  make  a  direct  assault  upon  tho 
fort.  The  small  American  detachments  that  occupied  the  outposts  toward  Lake  Greoige 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  then  set  fire  to  and*  abandoned  their  works.  Grenerala 
Phillips  and  Fraser,  with  an  advanced  corps  of  infantry  and  some  light  artillery,  immedi- 
ately took  possession  of  Mount  Hope,  which  completely  commanded  the  road  to  Lake  Greorge, 
and  thus  cut  off  all  supplies  to  the  patriot  garrison  from  that  quarter.  This  aocompliahod, 
extraordinary  energy  and  activity  were  manifested  by  the  enemy  in  bringing  up  their  artiU 
lery,  ammunition,  and  stores  to  fortify  the  post  gained,  and  on  the  4th  Fraaer's  whda 
corps  occupied  Mount  Hope.*  In  the  mean  while  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  had  been  recoo- 
noitered  by  Lieutenant  Twiss,  the  chief  engineer,  who  reported  that  its  summit  had  com- 
plete command  of  the  whole  American  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence,  and 
that  a  road  to  the  top,  suitable  for  the  conveyance  of  cannons,  though  difficult,  might  be 
made  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  resolved  to  erect  a  battery  on  the  height,  and,  by  arda- 
ous  and  prolonged  labor,  a  road  was  cleared  on  the  night  of  the  4th.  The  Thunderer, 
carrying  the  battery  train  and  stores,  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  and  light  twelve  pounden, 
medium  twelves,  and  eight-inch  howitzers  were  landed. 

So  completely, did  the  enemy  occupy  the  ground  between  the  lake,  Mount  Hope,  and 
Sngar  Loaf  Hill,  that  this  important  movement  was  concealed  from  the  garrison  ;  and  when, 
at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  summit  of  Mount  Defiance'  glowed  with  the  acarlat 
uniforms  of  the  British  troops,  and  heavy  artillery  stood  threateningly  in  their  midst,  the 
Americans  were  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  for  that  array  seemed  more  like  the  lingering 
apparitions  of  a  night  vision  than  the  terrible  reality  they  were  forced  to  acknowledge. 
From  that  height  the  enemy  could  look  down  into  the  fortress,  count  every  man,  inspect  all 
their  movements,  and  with  eye  and  cannon  command  all  the  extensive  works  of  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence.  St.  Clair  immediately  called  a  council  of  war,  and  presented  to 
them  the  alarming  facts,  that  the  whole  elective  strength  of  the  garrison  was  not  sufficient 
to  man  one  half  of  the  works ;  that,  as  the  whole  must  be  constantly  on  duty,  they  could 
not  long  endure  the  fatigue ;  that  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Fort  Edward,  had  not  suffi- 
cient troops  to  re-enforce  or  relieve  them ;  that  the  enemy's  batteries  were  nearly  ready  to 
open  upon  them,  and  that  a  complete  investment  of  the  place  would  be  accomplished  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  seemed  plain  that  nothing  could  save  the  troops  but  evacuation,  and 
the  step  wfius  proposed  by  the  commander  and  agreed  to  by  his  officers.  It  was  a  critical 
and  trying  moment  for  St.  Clair.  To  remain  would  be  to  lose  his  army,  to  evacuate  would 
jnirjs,  ^  ^^  1^^  ^B  character.  He  chose  to  make  a  self-sacrifice,  and  at  about  two  o'clock 
1^-     on  the  following  morning  the  troops  were  put  in  motion. 

As  every  movement  of  the  Americans  could  be  seen  through  the  day  from  Mount  Defi- 
ance, no  visible  preparations  for  leaving  the  fort  were  made  until  after  dark,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  council  was  concealed  from  the  troops  until  the  evening  order  was  given.  It  was 
arranged  to  place  the  baggage,  and  such  ammunition  and  stores  as  might  be  expedient,  on 
board  two  hundred  bateaux,  to  be  di3patched,  under  a  convoy  of  five  armed  galleys,  up  the 
lake  to  Skenesborough  (Whitehall),  and  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  proceed  by  land  to 

*  Oordon,  ii.,  205. 

'  This  title  was  given  to  it  by  General  Fraser,  in  allusion  to  the  hope  they  entertained  of  dislodging  the 
Americans.  ^ 

*  I  was  informed  by  an  old  man,  ninety  years  of  age,  residing  at  Pittsford,  not  far  from  the  battle-ground 
at  Hobbardton,  that  the  British  prave  the  name  of  Mount  Defiance  to  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  on  the  day  when  they 
erected  their  battery  upon  it,  for  from  that  height  they  defied  the  Americans  either  to  resist  or  dislodge 
them.  The  old  man  was  one  of  the  British  regulars  under  Burgoyne,  but  soon  afterward  deserted  to  the 
Continentals. 
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the  8ame  destination,  by  way  of  Castleton.  The  cannons  that  could  not  be  moved  were  to 
be  spiked ;  previous  to  striking  the  tents,  every  light  was  to  be  extinguished ;  each  soldier 
was  to  provide  himself  with  several  days'  provisions ;  and,  to  allay  any  suspicions  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  of  such  a  movement,  a  continued  cannoDade  was  to  be  kept  up  from  one 
of  the  batteries  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Hope  until  the  moment  of  departure. 

These  arrangements  were  all  completed,  yet  so  short  was  the  notice  that  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  ensued.  The  garrison  of  Ticondcroga  crossed  the  bridge  to  Mount  Independence 
at  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  enemy  all  the  while  unconscious  of  the  escape  o( 
their  prey.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly,  yet  her  pale  light  was  insufficient  to  betra> 
the  toiling  Americans  in  their  preparations  and  flight,  and  they  felt  certain  that,  before  day 
light  should  discover  their  withdrawal,  they  would  be  too  far  advanced  to  invite  pursuit. 
But  Greneral  De  Fermoy,  who  commanded  on  Mount  Independence,  regardless  of  express 
orders,  set  fire  to  the  house  he  had  occupied  as  the  troops  left.  The  light  of  the  conflagra- 
tion revealed  the  whole  scene  and  every  movement  to  the  enemy,  and  the  consciousness  of 
discovery  added  to  the  confusion  and  disorder  of  the  retreating  republicans.  The  rear-guard, 
under  Colonel  Francis,  left  the  mount  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  .whole 
body  pressed  onward  in  irregular  order  toward  Hubbardton,  where,  through  the  energy  and 
skill  of  the  officers,  they  were  pretty  well  organized  afler  a  halt  of  two  hours.  The  main 
army  then  proceeded  to  Castleton,  six  miles  further,  and  the  rear-guard,  with  stragglers 
picked  up  by  the  way,  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  and  re- 
mained at  Hubbardton  until  some,  who  were  left  behind,  should  come  up.  Here  a  despe- 
rate, and,  to  the  Americans,  a  disastrous  battle  was  fought  the  next  morning,  the  details 
of  which  will  b^  given  hereader. 

As  soon  fius  the  movement  of  the  Americans  was  perceived  by  the  British,  General  Fraser 
commenced  an  eager  pursuit  with  his  pickets,  leaving  orders  for  his  brigade  to  follow.  At 
daylight  he  unfurled  the  British  flag  over  Ticonderoga,  and  before  sunrise  he  had  passed 
the  bridge  and  Mount  Independence,  and  was  in  close  pursuit  of  the  flying  patriots.^  Major- 
general  Riedesel  and  Colonel  Breyman,  with  their  Germans  and  Hessians,  soon  followed  to 
sustain  Fraser,  while  Burgoyne,  who  was  on  board  the  Royal  George,  prepared  for  an  im- 
mediate pursuit  of  the  bateaux  and  convoy  by  water.  The  Americans  placed  great  reliance 
upon  their  strong  boom  at  Ticonderoga,  and  regarded  pursuit  by  water  as  almost  impossible  ; 
but  the  boom  and  bridge  were  speedily  cleft  by  the  enemy.  Long  before  noon  a  free  pas- 
sage was  made  for  the  gun-boats  and  frigates,  and  the  whole  flotilla  were  crowding  all  sail 
to  overtake  the  American  bateaux.  These,  with  the  baggage  and  stores,  were  all  destroyed 
at  Skenesborough  before  sunset. 

The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  without  efforts  at  defense,  was  loudly  condemned  through- 
out the  country,  and  brought  down  a  storm  of  indignant  abuse  upon  the  heads  of  Generals 
St.  Clair  and  Schuyler,  for  much  of  the  responsibility  was  laid  upon  the  latter  because  he 
was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  northern  department.  The  weakness  of  the  garrison, 
the  commanding  position  of  the  enemy  upon  Mount  Defiance,  where  they  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  the  scarcity  of  stores  and  ammunition,  were  not  taken 
into  the  account,  and,  consequently,  the  verdict  of  an  excited  public  was  very  unjust  toward 
those  unfortunate  officers.     Washington  had  placed  great  reliance  upon  them  both  ;  nor  did 

the  event  destroy  his  confidence  in  their  ability  and  ^bravery,  yet  he  was  perplexed,'  and 

I 

'  This  was  the  third  time  in  consecutive  order  that  the  fortress  was  captured  by  an  enemy  to  the  gar- 
rison without  bloodshed,  namely,  in  1759,  by  the  English  under  General  Amherst ;  in  1775,  by  the  New 
England  provincials  under  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  and  now  (1777)  by  the  Britbh  under  Lieutenant-general 
Burgoyne. 

'  The  ohief  thus  wrote  to  General  Schuyler  on  hearing  of  the  disaster :  "  The  evacuation  of  Ticonder- 
oga and  Mount  Independence  is  an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise  not  apprehended  nor  within  the  compass 
of  my  reasoning.  I  know  not  upon  what  principle  it  was  founded,  and  I  should  suppose  it  would  be  still 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for  if  the  garrison  amounted  to  five  thousand  men  in  high  spirits,  healthy, 
well  supplied  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  the  Eastern  militia  were  marching  to  their  succor,  as 
jon  mentioned  in  your  letter  of  the  Orh  [Jane]  to  the  Council  of  Safety  of  New  York/' 
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clearly  foresaw  that  some  other  leader  would  be  necessary  to  inspire  sufficient  oonfidenoe  in 
the  minds  of  the  Eastern  militia  to  cause  them  to  turn  out  in  force  to  oppose  the  progresi 
of  Burgoyne.  Accordingly,  he  recommended  Congress  to  send  an  **  active,  spirited  officer 
to  conduct  and  lead  tl^m  (the  militia)  on."^  But  Congress  went  further.  Unwisely  list- 
ening to  and  heeding  the  popular  clamor,  they  suspended  St.  Clair  from  command,  and  ap- 
pointed Adjutant-general  Gates  to  supersede  Greneral  Schuyler.  St.  Clair  did  not  leave  the- 
army,  but  was  with  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  By  a  general  court-martial, 
held  in  the  autumn  of  1778,  he  was  acquitted  of  all  blame,  with  the  highest  honor,  and 
this  decision  was  fully  confirmed  by  Congress  in  December  following.  The  noble  oondact 
of  General  Schuyler  toward  Gates,  and  his  continued  patriotic  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  country 
afler  sufiering  the  injustice  inflicted  by  Congress,  have  been  mentioned  in  another  chapter. 
Ai\er  the  lapse  of  several  months  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  bear  with  calmness  upon 
the  subject,  and,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  both  generals  were  fully  reinstated  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people. 

Our  historic  picnic  upon  the  mountain-top  is  ended,  and,  being  well  rested,  let  us  «  gather 
up  the  fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost,"  and  descend  to  the  village  of  "  Ty,"  by  the  way  of 
the  military  road  which  was  made  impromptu  by  General  Phillips  for  his  cannon,  up  the 
northern  slope  of  Defiance.  Very  slight  traces  of  it  are  now  visible,  and  these  consist  chiefly 
of  a  second  growth  of  timber,  standing  where  the  road  was  cut. 

We  parted  with  our  guide  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Our  boy-driver  and  the  vehicle 
had  disappeared,  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  in  the  hot  sun  to  the  village.  Our  good  tem- 
pers were  not  at  all  improved  when  we  learned  the  fact  that  the  stage  from  Lake  George 
had  passed  nearly  an  hour  before,  and  that  no  conveyance  could  be  procured  until  toward 
evening  to  take  us  to  the  fort,  unless  the  boy,  who  had  not  returned,  should  make  his  ap- 
pearance ;  and  where  he  had  gone  was  a  mystery.  Dinner  at  the  Pavilion  was  an  event 
only  a  half  hour  in  the  future,  and  two  miles  in  distance  stretched  between  us  and  the  viands. 
So  we  stopped  grumbling,  trudged  on,  and,  whiling  away  the  moments  by  pleasant  conversa- 
tion, we  reached  the  Pavilion  in  time  to  take  our  places  at  table,  too  much  heated  and  fatigued, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  set  before  us.  Our  Boston  friends  left  that  afternoon,  but  we 
tarried  until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  we  departed  on  the  Burlington  for  Whitehall. 

The  air  was  cool  and  the  sky  unclouded  when  we  lefl  Ticonderoga.  The  moon  had  gone 
down,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than  the  outlines  of  the  romantic  shores  by  which 
we  were  gliding,  so  we  took  seats  upon  the  upper  deck  and  surveyed  the  clear  heavens,  jewel- 
ed with  stars.  The  Pleiades  were  glowing  in  the  southern  sky,  and  beautiful  Orion  was 
upon  the  verge  of  the  eastern  horizon.  Who  can  look  upward  on  a  clear  night  and  not  feel 
the  spirit  of  worship  stirring  within !  Who  can  contemplate  those  silent  watchers  in  the 
firmament  and  not  feel  the  impulses  of  adoration  I 

"  I  know  they  mnst  be  holy  things 
That  from  a  roof  so  sacred  shine, 
Where  soands  the  beat  of  angels'  wings, 

And  footsteps  echo  all  divine. 
Their  mysteries  I  never  sought, 

Nor  hearken  to  what  science  tells ; 
For  oh,  in  childhood  I  was  taught 
That  God  amid  them  dwells." 

Miller. 


^  In  his  letter  to  Congress  (from  which  this  sentence  is  quoted),  dated  at  Morristown,  July  10th,  1777, 
Washington  continues,  *'  If  General  Arnold  has  settled  his  aflairs,  and  can  be  spared  from  Philadelphia,  I 
would  recommend  him  for  this  business,  and  that  he  should  immediately  set  out  for  the  northern  depart- 
ment. He  is  active,  judicious,  and  brave,  and  an  officer  in  whom  the  militia  will  repose  great  oonfidenee. 
fiesides  this,  he  is  well  acquainted  with  that  country,  and  with  the  routes  and  most  important  passes  and 
defiles  in  it.  I  do  not  think  he  can  render  more  signal  services,  or  be  more  usefully  employed  at  this  thne, 
than  in  this  way.  1  am  persuaded  his  presence  and  activity  will  animate  the  militia  greatly,  and  spur 
them  on  to  a  becoming  conduct."  Arnold  was  sent  accordingly,  and  ids  signal  services  at  Bemis's  Heights 
vi'^  have  already  considered. 
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Just  as  the  day  dawned  tiny  spiral  columns  of  vapor  began  to  rise  from  the  lake,  and 
before  sunrise  we  were  completely  wrapped  in  a  dense  fog.  After  passing  the  bay  south  of 
Mount  Independence,  the  lake  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  channel  is  so  sinuous  that  our 
fessel  proceeded  very  cautiously  in  the  dense  mist.  At  the  Elbow,  half  a  mile  from  White- 
hall Landing,  a  rocky  point  containing  <<  Putnam's  Ledge"  projects  from  the  west,  and  occa- 
fions  such  a  short  and  narrow  turn  in  the  lake,  that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  large  class 
■team-boats  make  their  way  through.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  hawsers  attached 
to  the  bow  and  stem,  and  this  process  requires  an  annoying  delay.  We  reached  Whitehall, 
at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek,  ^  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  about  seven  in  the  evening,  and  found 
comfortable  quarters  at  a  well-conducted  temperance  hotel  near  the  landing.* 

This  is  ancient  Skenesborough,  and  was  a  point  of  considerable  importance  during  the 
wars  on  our  northern  frontier,  from  1745  till  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Here  armies 
halted,  and  provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores  were  collected  and  distributed.  A  picketed 
fort  WM  erected  here  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  east  of 
Church-street.  Soon  afler  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  Philip  K.  Skene,  an  English  major 
under  half  pay,  purchased  several  soldiers'  grants  located  here,  and,  to  make  his  title  secure, 
procured  a  royal  patent.  He  effected  a  small  settlement  at  this  point,  and  named  it  Skenes- 
borough, which  title  it  bore  until  afler  the  Revolution.  He  had  procured  a  second  patent, 
and  became  possessor  of  the  whole  of  the  land  comprised  within  the  present  township  of 
Whitehall,  except  four  thousand  acres  on  its  eastern  border.  He  was  a  magistrate  of  the 
down,  the  owner  of  black  slaves,  and  was  sometimes  honored  with  the  title  of  governor,  on 
account  of  having  held  the  office  of  Lieutenant-governor  of  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
In  addition  to  a  stone  residence,  he  erected  another  stone  edifice,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
long,  for  a  military  garrison  and  depot,  upon  the  spot  used  as  a  garden  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Judge  Wheeler.  Near  the  east  end  was  an  arched  gateway,  the  key-stone  of  which  is  now  in 
the  north  basement  wall  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  bears  the  initials  <<P.  K.  S.,"  and  date 
"1770." 

Skenesborough  was  a  point  included  in  the  programme  of  operations  against  Ticonderoga. 
in  the  expedition  under  Colonel  Allen  in  1775.  The  council  held  at  Castleton,  where  Allen 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief,  resolved  to  send  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Herrick,  tt 
surprise  Skenesborough,  capture  the  son  of  the  proprietor  (the  latter  was  then  in  Europe), 
his  negroes  and  tenantry,  seize  all  the  boats  and  other  vessels  that  might  be  found  there,  and 
hasten  down  the  lake  with  them  to  Shoreham.  The  surprise  was  so  complete,  that  the  plan 
was  all  accomplished  without  bloodshed.  Major  Skene  the  younger  was  captured  while  out 
shooting  ;  the  twelve  negroes  and  fifly  tenants  were  secured,  and  the  governor's  strong  stone 
buildings  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  captors.  In  the  cellar  of  his  house  was  found  the 
body  of  the  wife  of  the  elder  Skene,  where  it  had  been  preserved  many  years  to  secure  to 
the  husband  an  annuity  devised  to  her  "  while  she  remained  above  ground  !"     The  Amer- 

*  In  the  older  histories  and  in  the  geographies  of  the  state  of  New  York  the  whole  narrow  part  of  Lake 
Cbamplain  south  of  Ticonderoga  was  called  respectively  Wood  Creek  and  South  River.  For  fifty  years 
these  names  for  that  portion  of  the  lake  have  become  obsolete,  and  as  historians  write  for  the  future,  they 
should  be  careful  to  note  these  changes,  so  as  not  to  mislead  the  student.  Mr.  Headly  carelessly  observes, 
when  speaking  of  the  retreat  from  Ticonderoga,  that  **  their  long  procession  of  boats  began  by  moonlight 
to  wind  up  Wood  Creek,"  &c.  Again,  speaking  of  Putnam^s  position  when  he  attacked  the  French  and 
Indians  in  their  canoes,  he  represents  the  place  as  upon  '*  Wood  Creek  where  it  falls  into  the  lake."  The 
(act  is,  the  spot  is  upon  the  lake,  about  a  mile  below  where  Wood  Creek  proper  '^  falls  into  the  lake."  Ho 
lays  again,  *'  A  whole  fleet  of  canoes,  filled  with  soldiers,  was  entering  the  mouth  of  the  creek."  The 
mcmth  of  the  creek  being  a  cascade,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  canoes  to  enter  it.  Wood  Creek 
proper  rises  in  French  Pond,  in  Warren  county,  and,  flowing  by  Fort  Anne  in  a  deep  and  sluggish  stream, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Pawlet,  and  falls  into  Lake  Champlain  at  Whitehall. 

*  Whitehall  is  a  growing  and  flourishing  village.  It  is  within  a  rocky  ravine  at  the  foot  of  a  high  erai- 
nence  called  Skene's  Mountain,  at  the  mouth  of  Wood  Creek  and  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Champlain 
Canal  and  Rail-road.  It  has  a  beautiful  agricultural  country  behind  it,  and  the  natural  scenery  in  the  vi- 
cinity is  very  picturesque.  The  Indian  name  of  the  locality,  when  the  whites  first  explored  the  neighbor- 
tiood,  was  Kah^ho-qua-na^  which,  literally  interpreted,  is,  ^*  place  where  dip  fish." 
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icans  buried  the  body  in  the  rear  of  the  house,  and,  embarking  on  board  a  schooner  in  the 
harbor,'  belonging  to  Skene,  they  sailed  down  the  lake  to  join  Allen  at  Shoreham.^ 

A  garrison  was  stationed  at  Skenesborough  in  1776,  and  there  the  vessels  of  the  little  fleet 
which  Arnold  commanded  in  an  action  on  the  lake,  below  Crown  Point,  were  constracted  and 
partially  armed.  The  Americans  strengthened  the  military  works  there,  and  made  it  quite  a 
strong  post.  This  was  the  stipulated  point-  for  rendezvous  of  the  army  under  St.  Clair,  on 
its  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  in  1777.  I  have  already  observed  that  those  who  escaped  by 
water  were  unsuspicious  of  pursuit,  and  that  the  flotilla  was  scarcely  moored  at  Skenesboi^ 
ough  before  the  frigates  appeared  and  attacked  the  galleys.  Two  of  them  were  captured, 
and  the  other  three  were  blown  up.  Unsupported  by  the  feuble  garrison  at  Skenesborough 
or  by  detachments  from  the  army  retreating  by  land,*  and  conscious  of  the  futility  of  conten* 
tion  with  such  a  force  as  Burgoyne  presented,  the  Americans  abandoned  their  bateaux,  set 
fire  to  them,  together  with  the  fort,  mills,  block-houses,  &c.,  and  fled  toward  the  camp  of 
General  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward.*  At  Fort  Anne  they  were  jomed  by  a  few  other  troopt 
sent  forward  with  provisions  and  ammunition  by  General  Schuyler,  but  it  was  a  feeble  le- 
enforcement,  for  he  had  with  him  at  Fort  Edward  only  about  seven  hundred  Continentals 
and  fifteen  hundred  militia.  The  supplies  which  he  sent  so  reduced  the  ammunition  and 
stores  of  his  garrison,  that  they  were  several  days  without  lead,  except  a  small  quantity 
which  they  received  from  Albany,  and  which  was  obtained  by  stripping  the  windows. 

The  troops  borne  by  the  flotilla  under  Burgoyne,  and  those  that  marched  from  Ticonder- 
oga in  pursuit  of  the  Americans,  conjoined  at  Skenesborough,  where  the  British  commander 
resolved  to  make  thorough  preparations  for  pushing  forward  to  the  Hudson  River.  He  was 
informed  by  the  people  at  Skenesborough  that  the  Americans  were  retreating  toward  Fort 
Edward.  Lieutenant-colonel  Hill,  of  the  ninth  regiment,  was  sent  forward  on  the 
7th  to  take  post  at  Fort  Anne  and  watch  the  movements  of  the  republicans.  The 
rest  of  the  British  army  were  encamped  at  Skenesborough  and  vicinity,  where  they  remained 
nearly  three  weeks,  while  detachments  were  repairing  the  roads  and  bridges,  and  construct- 
ing new  ones  on  the  way  to  Fort  Anne.  Burgoyne  and  his  stafi"  were  entertained  at  the 
mansion  of  Major  Skene,  whose  familiarity  with  the  country  and  the  people  caused  him  to 
be  introduced  into  the  military  family  of  the  commander.  Ho  was  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition,  but  the  result  proved  otherwise.  He  advised  the  dissustrous  expedition  to  Ben* 
nington,  and  accompanied  the  enemy  there.  He  was  personally  known  to  many  of  the 
Americans  engaged  in  that  aflair,  who  made  great  efibrts  to  capture  him  alive.  Four  horses 
were  shot  luder  him,  but,  mounting  a  fifth,  he  made  his  escape,  although  the  poor  animal 
fell  and  expired  from  the  efiects  of  a  shot,  after  carrying  his  rider  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
foes.  Skene  was  with  Burgoyne  when  his  army  surrendered  at  Saratoga.  He  dared  not 
return  home  under  his  parole,  but  went  to  England.  He  ordered  his  house  to  be  burned,  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  His  lands  were  confiscated  and  sold  by 
the  state,^  and  soon  after  the  Revolution  the  name  of  Skenesborough  was  repudiated 
by  the  people,  and  that  of  Whitehall  substituted.     Hardly  a  vestige  of  the  Revolution 

*  See  Reverend  Lewis  Kellogg's  Historical  Discourse^  Whitehall,  1847. 

'  At  Castleton  St.  Clair  was  informed  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  by  water,  and,  instead  of  marching 
to  Skenesborough,  ho  struck  off  into  the  woods  on  the  left,  fearing  that  he  might  be  intercepted  by  the  ene- 
ray  at  Fort  Anne. 

^  General  Mattoon,  late  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  was  a  subaltern  in  the  American  convoy.  Accord- 
ing to  his  account,  there  were  then  only  four  houses  at  Skenesborough,  besides  those  belonging  to  Skene. 
While  he  was  in  one  of  them,  occupied  by  a  French  family,  and  just  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  some  refresh- 
ments, a  cannon-ball  from  the  enemy's  fleet  entered,  crushed  the  table,  and  scattered  the  viotuab  in  all  di- 
rections over  the  room. — Kellogg^ t  Discourse^  p.  6. 

^  The  place  was  very  unhealthy  at  that  time.  The  mortality  from  sickness  among  the  troops  stationed 
there  during  the  Revolution  was  fearful ;  and  so  bad  was  the  reputation  of  Whitehall  in  this  particular  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  that,  when  the  lands  of  Skene  were  offered  for  sale,  no  competitor  appeared,  and  29,000 
acres  were  struck  off  at  the  first  offer  of  JC14  10<.  to  an  agent  of  the  purchasers,  John  Williams,  Josei^ 
Scringham,  and  John  Murray. — Kellogg^ s  Discourse^  p.  14. 

A  remarkable  case  of  longevity  oconrred  near  Whitehall.     Henry  Francisco,  a  native  of  En^^Uuid,  died 
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u  now  left  there.  When  imotber  war  wu  waged  againat  lu  by  tbe  eame  enemy,  in  1812, 
this  was  again  the  theater  of  hostile  preparations.  The  block-house  within  the  old  fort 
jra*  repaired,  fhmiahed  with  artillery,  and  garrisoned  for  the  defense  of  the  place.  Intrench- 
utratE  and  a  magazine  were  conatnicled  on  an  island  a  few  hundred  yards  north  of  the  vil- 
'jige,  and  barracks  were  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  Church  Street,  the  remains 
sf  which  have  but  recently  been  demolished.  The  American  fleet  engaged  in  sapMnber  ii 
the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  with  the  Tessels  captured  from  the  enemy  in  that  en-  ^"- 

gaigement,  were  anchored  in  the  harbor  at  Whitehall  soon  afler  that  event ;  and  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  vessels  of  both  nations  may  now  be  seen  decaying  together  in  the  lake,  a  short 
distance  from  the  harbor. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  morning  of  oni  arrival  at  Whitehall,  I  rode  to  Fort  Anne  ^oiniit  a 
Village,  eleven  miles  south,  accompanied  by  the  editor  of  the  ■•  Democrat,"*  whose  '^*^ 
kind  attenlioni  and  free  communications  of  valuable  knowledge  concerning  historical  locali- 
ties in  the  vicinity  contributed  much  to  the  pleasure  and  inttruction  of  tbe  journey  thither. 
It  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  situated  upon  a  gently  undulating  plain  near  the  Junction  of 
Wood  Creek  and  East  Creek,  and  exhibited  a  charming  picture  of  quiet  and  prosperity. 
There  I  found  a  venerable  kinsman,  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  who,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
fifty  years  ago,  purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  in  this  then  almost  unbroken  wildemew.' 
His  dwelling,  store-house,  and  bams  occupy  the  site  of  Fort  Anne,  the  only  traces  of  which 


are  the  stumps  of  tbe  strong  pine  pickets  with  which  it  was  stockaded.  It  was  built  by  the 
English,  under  General  Nicholson,  in  1757,  two  years  after  the  construction  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward. It  was  a  small  fortress,  and  was  never  the  scene  of  any  fierce  hostility.  Although 
ninety  years  had  elapsed  since  its  pickets  were  set  in  the  ground,  what  remained  of  them 

Dear  there  in  November,  1S20,  tkged  one  bundred  and  Ihirty-four  jears. 
tioa  of  Qaeen  Anne,  March  Sih,  1702.  He  served  in  the  Freach  vran  i 
is  this  eoontiy  neailj  ninety  yean;  since  deceued. 

■  D.  S.  Murray,  Esq. 

>  WiUiam  A.  Mixire,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Wbitaball  Bank. 

■  This  view  is  Trom  the  bridge  which  erosses  Wood  Creek,  looking  sooth.  The  distant  building  on  the 
right  ii  the  dwelling  ot  Mr.  Moore.  Ifearer  is  his  store-bouse,  and  on  the  left  are  his  ont-houses.  The 
stumps  of  the  pickets  may  be  traoed  in  a  oircnlar  line  from  hi*  dwelling  along  the  road  to  tbe  erook  In  the- 
fence,  and  so  on  to  the  banii  and  in  their  yards. 
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exhibited  but  slight  tokens  of  decay,  and  the  odor  of  turpentine  was  almost  u  strong  and 
ftesh  when  one  was  split  aa  if  it  had  been  planted  hut  a  year  ago. 

jmgiii^  About  a  mile  northwest  of  Fort  Anne  is  the  place  where  a  severe  battle  wai 
"^'  fought  between  a  corps  of  five  hundred  Rangers,  English  and  provincials,  under  Put* 
nam  and  Rogers,  and  about  the  same  number  of  French  and  Indians,  under  the  famous  par- 
lisan  Molang.  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  sent  by  Abercrombie  to  watch  the  enemy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Ticonderoga.  When  they  arrived  at  South  Bay,  an  expansion  of  Xiako 
Champlain  near  Whitehall,  the  two  leaden  separated,  taking  with  them  their  respective 
divisions,  but,  being  discovered  by  the  watchful  Molang,  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  reunite 
and  return  immediately  to  Fort  Edward.  Their  troops  were  marched  in  three  divisionf, 
the  right  commanded  by  Rogers,  the  left  by  Putnam,  and  the  center  by  Captain  Dalyell 
(soraetimeH  written  D'Ell).  They  halted  at  evening  on  the  border  of  Clear  River,  a  fork 
of  Wood  Creek  before  its  junction  with  East  Creek,  and  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Anne.  £arlj 
in  the  morning,  while  the  lines  were  forming,  Major  Rogers,  r^ardless  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Ranger's  great  virtue,  precaution,  amused  himself  by  firing  at  a  target  with  a  British 
officer.  The  sound  reached  the  vigilant  ears  of  Molang  and  his  Indian  allies,  who,  unknown 
to  the  Americans,  were  then  encamped  within  a  mile  of  them.  He  had  been  searching  for 
the  Rangers  to  intercept  them,  and  the  firing  was  a  sure  guide.  His  men  were  posted  in  am- 
bush along  the  paths  which  he  knew  they  must  take,  and  as  the  Americans,  just  at  sunrise, 
emerged  from  a  dense  thicket  into  the  open  woods,  Molang  and  his  followers  fell  upon  them 
wiili  p;reat  fury.  Rogers  teemed  to  be  appalled  by  the  fierce  onslaught  and  fell  back,  but  Put- 
nam and  Dalyell  sustained  their  poeitim 
and  returned  the  fire.  The  conflict  be- 
came desperate.  At  length  Putnam's  fii- 
see  missed  fire  when  the  muzzle  was  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  breast  of  a.  giant  savage, 
who  thrust  it  aside  and  fell  upon  the  major 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  panther,  made  him 
prisoner,  bound  him  firmly  to  a  tree,  and 
then  returned  to  the  battle.  Captain  Dal- 
yell now  assumed  the  command.  The 
provincials  fell  back  a  little,  but,  tallying, 
the  fight  continued  with  great  vigor.  The 
tree  to  which  Putnam  was  bound  was 
about  midway  between  the  oombatants, 
and  he  stood  in  the  center  of  the  hottest 
fire  of  both,  utterly  unable  to  move  body 
or  limb,  BO  firmly  had  the  savage  scoured 
him.  His  garments  were  riddled  by  bul- 
lets, but  not  one  touched  his  person.  For 
an  hour  he  remained  in  this  horrible  posi- 
tion, until  the  enemy  were  obhged  to  re- 
treat, when  he  was  unbound  and  carried 
ofi*  by  his  savage  captors.' 

Wounded,  exhausted,  and  dispirited, 
Putnam  was  forced  to  make  a  weary 
march  over  a  rough  country,  led  on  by 

'  Al  me  time,  when  Ibe  provincials  fell  back,  and  the  Indians  were  near  him,  a  young  warrior  amused 
nimielf  by  trying  bis  akill  in  tbron'ing  bis  tomabawk  as  near  Fulnam's  bead  as  possible  witboat  hitting 
him.  Whan  he  was  tired  of  his  sniDseinent,  a  French  anbaltem,  more  savage  than  the  Indian,  leveled  his 
mnsket  at  Pninam's  breast,  but  it  missed  fire.  The  major  olaimed  the  considerstion  ilae  to  a  prisoner  of 
war,  but  the  barbsmns  Frenohman  was  nnmoved,  and,  after  striking  him  a  violent  blow  Dpon  his  obeek 
with  the  butt  end  of  hU  miisket,  left  him  to  die,  as  he  tboegbl. 
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the  savagu,  who  had  tied  cords  k>  tightly  around  his  wriBts  that  his  hands  were  swollen 
and  dreadfully  tortured.  He  begged  for  release  either  from  the  pain  or  from  life.  A  French 
officer  interposed  and  unhoimd  the  cords  ;  and  just  then  his  captor  catne  ap,  and,  with  a  sort 
of  snvage  humanity,  supplied  him  with  moccasins,  and  expressed  great  indignation  because 
of  the  harsh  treatment  his  prisoner  had  endured.  I  say  savage  humanity,  for  it  was  pres- 
ent kindness,  exercised  while  a  dark  and  atrocious  intention  for  the  future  made  the  Indian 
complaisant — the  prisoner  was  reserved  for  the  stake,  and  all  those  exquisite  tortures  with 
which  savage  cruelty  imbitters  the  death  of  its  victims.  Deep  in  the  forest  he  was  stripped 
naked,  and  with  green  withes  wa*  bound  fast  to  a  sapling.  The  wood  was  piled  high  around 
him,  and  the  wild  death-songi  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  fierce  yells,  were  chanted.  The 
torch  was  applied,  and  the  crackling  flame  began  to  curl  around  the  &gots,  when  a  black 
cloud,  that  for  an  hour  had  been  rising  in  the  west,  ponred  down  such  a  volume  of  water 
that  the  fiames  were  nearly  extinguished.  Sut  they  burst  forth  again  in  fiercer  intensity, 
and  Putnam  lost  all  hope  of  escape,  when  a  French  officer  dashed  through  the  crowd  of 
nvages,  scattered  the  burning  wood,  and  cut  the  cords  of  the  victim.  It  was  Molang  him- 
■elf.  Some  relenting  savage  had  told  him  of  the  horrid  oi^ies  in  the  forest,  and  he  flew  to 
the  rescue  of  Putnam,  just  in  time  to  save  him.  After  enduring  much  suffering,  he  was 
ileUvered  to  Montcalm  at  Ticonderoga,  and  by  him  sent  to  Montreal,  where  he  experienced 
great  kindness  from  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  fellow-prisoner,  through  whose  influence  be 
was  exchanged  for  a  prisoner  taken  by  Colonel  Bradstreet  at  Fort  Frontenac.' 

About  three  fourths  of  a  mile  north  of  Fort  Anne  is  a  narrow,  rocky  defile,  through  which 
Wood  Creek  and  the  Champlain  Canal  flow  and  the  rail-road  is  laid.  Art  has  widened  the 
defile  by  excavation,  and  cultivation  has  swept  away  much  of  the  primitive  forest.  Here 
in  this  rocky  gorge,  then  just  wide  enough  for  the  stream  and  a  narrow  pathway,  a  severe 


engagement  occurred  between  the  ninth  British  regiment,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Ilill, 
and  a  detachment  of  Americans,  under  Colonel  Long.  This  officer,  with  about  five  ]„,.  g^ 
hundred  republicans,  principally  of  the  invalids  and  convalescents  of  the  army,  was  '''"- 
poeted  at  Fort  Anne  by  General  Schuyler,  with  directions  to  defend  it.  Warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Long  prepared  not  only  for  defense,  but  to  go  out  and  meet 
dim.  The  Americans  fit  for  duty  were  mustered,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  marched 
up  to  the  southern  edge  of  the  defile.     "  At  half  past  ten  in  the  morning,"  said  Major 

>  See  Humphrey's  and  Pcabody'a  BioRTaribies  of  Putnam. 

*  This  sketch  wsa  t&ken  from  the  rai]-raa4,  looking  north.  The  foreat  upon  Ihe  left  if  iha  "thick  wood'' 
of  Ihe  RerolnlioD,  bnt  on  the  right  oultivsicd  fields  fiave  taken  the  place  of  the  foreM  to  a  considerable  ox- 
(enl.  On  tba  right  ti  seen  the  Chunplain  Ciin&l.  here  occupying  the  bed  of  Wood  Cr«ek.  The  fence  on 
the  left  indicates  the  place  of  the  public  road  between  Fort  Anne  and  Whitehall  When  this  sketch  nas 
SMde  (1848)  the  rail-rosd  was  unHoishcd. 
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Forbei  m  his  teatimony  on  the  trial  of  Burgoyns,  "  they  attacked  u(  in  front  with  &  hesvy 
and  well-directed  fire ;  a  Urge  body  of  ihem  paued  the  creek  on  the  left,  and  fired  from  a 
thick  wood  acrosa  the  creek  on  the  left  flank  of  the  regiment ;  they  then  began  to  reeroM 
the  creek  and  attack  us  in  the  rear ;  we  then  found  it  naceaaary  to  change  our  ground,  to 
prevent  the  regiment  being  aurronnded  ;  we  took  post  on  a  high  hill  to  oar  right.  Aji  aoon 
as  we  had  taken  post,  the  enemy  mads  a  very  rigoroiii  attack,  which  continued  apw&rd  of 
two  hours  ;  and  they  certainly  would  have  forced  us,  had  it  not  been  for  some  Indiana  that 
arrived  and  gave  the  Indian  hoop,  which  we  auRwered  with  three  cheers ;  the  rebels  soon 
after  that  gave  way."'  The  major's  facts  are  correct,  but  'bis  infereftces  are  wide  of  the 
mark.  Tbe  Americans  were  not  frightened  by  the  Indian  war-hoop,  for  it  was  a  sound 
very  tiunitiar  to  theit  ears,  but  they  ■■  gave  way"  because  their  ammunition  gave  out.  Had 
Colonel  Long  been  well  supplied  with  powder  and  ball,  the  British  troops  would  have  been 
destroyed  or  made  prisoners.  Captain  Montgomery,  of  Hill's  regiment,  waa  severely  wound- 
ed and  captured  by  the  Americans,  who,  when  they  gave  way,  set  fiie  to  Port  Anne  and 
retreated  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Schuyler  at  Fort  Edward. 

We  returned  to  Whitehall  toward  evening.     The  ride  waa  delightful  throngh  a  country 
ever-changing  and  pictureeque,  par- 

- ticularly  when  approaching  the  lake. 

On  the  left  rise  the  lofty  summits  of 
the  hills  on  Lake  George ;  on  the 
east  those  of  Vermont  and  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  down  the  lake,  north- 
ward, Mount  Defiance  may  be  plainly 
seen.     After  an  early  eveniog  meal, 
I  procured  a  water-man  and  his  boat, 
and,  accompanied  by  my  traveUug 
companion  and  Mr.  M.,  proceeded  to 
"Put's  Rock,"  near  "the  Elbow,"  a 
mile  from  the  landing,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  South  Bay.'     The  lake  is 
here  very  narrow,  and  the  shores  on  either 
Ide  are  abrupt,  roeky,  and  wooded.     It  was 
bout  sunset  when  we  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
Putiiain'K  exploit,  and  tbe  deep  shadows  that  gathered  upon 
where  the  famous  ledge  is  situated,  height- 
ened the  picturesque  character  of  the  scenery  and  the  foroe 
of  the  hiEtorical  associations  which  lionize  the  spot.     Upon 
the  rough  ledge  of  rocks  seen  on  the  right  of  the  picture  Ma- 
'/  jor  Putnam  and  fil^y  men  boldly  opened  a  musket  battery 
upon  about  five  hundred  French  and  Indian  warriors  under  the 
famous  MoJang,  who  were  in  canoes  upon  the  Water.*     This 
event  occurred  a  few  days  previous  to  the  uiffortuaata  battle 

'  BuTgaym^i  Slatt  of  tki  Ezptdilion,  &c.,  p.  81. 

*  Here  1  ^11  correct  i  serious  geographical  error  which  I  flnd  in  Peabody's  Lift  of  Putnam.  Hs  laja, 
"  AbercrombiB  ordered  Major  Puintua  lo  proceed  with  fiHj  mea  to  South  E^y,  in  LaJce  George."  Again. 
"  The  delaahment  marcbed  to  Wood  Creek,  oesr  the  point  where  it  flowi  into  South  Bay."  South  Bay 
is  in  Lake  Cbamplsia,  and  Wood  Creek  does  not  flow  into  il  at  all.  See  note  respecting  Wood  Creek, 
ante,  page  137. 

'  The  view  is  taken  from  the  Vermont  shore,  where  rafts  of  ^mber  and  piles  of  lumber  (as  seen  on  the 
■eft)  betoken  the  chief  article  of  oommerce  here.  The  ledge  of  rooks,  which  rises  sboat  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  il  on  the  New  York  aide.  From  tbe  perpendicolar  point,  ragged  and  broken,  there  is  a  gentle  alqw 
Ihickl;  covered  with  timber  and  shrubbery,  and  aflbrding  an  excellent  plaoe  for  an  smboscadB.  The  aouU 
trees  in  tbe  distance  mark  the  point  at  the  Elboie,  and  the  hill  beTood  is  a  portion  of  Skene's  Monnta^ 
■    -.the  harbor  at  Whitehall. 
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near  Fort  Anne,  where  Putnam  was  taken  prisoner.  Major  Rogers,  who  was  also  sent  by 
Abercrombie  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  had  taken  a  station  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, and  Putnam  and  his  fifly  raniarers  composed  the  whole  force  at  this  point.  Near  the 
front  of  the  ledge  he  constructed  a  parapet  of  stone,  and  placed  young  pine  trees  before  it  in 
such  a  natural  manner  that  they  seemed  to  have  grown  there,  and  completely  hid  the  de- 
fense from  observers  on  the  water  below.  Fideen  of  his  men,  disabled  by  sickness,  were 
}<ent  back  to  the  camp  at  Fort  Edward,  and  with  his  thirty-five  he  resolved  to  attack  what 
ever  force  might  appear  upon  the  lake.  Four  days  he  anxiously  awaited  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  when  early  one  evening  he  was  gratified  by  the  intelligence  that  a  large  fleet  of 
canoes,  filled  with  warriors,  was  leisurely  approaching  from  South  Bay.  It  was  the  time 
of  full  moon,  the  sky  was  unclouded,  and  from  his  hiding-place  every  movement  of  the  In 
(lians  could  be  distinctly  seen.  Putnam  called  in  all  his  sentinels,  and  in  silence  every  man 
was  stationed  where  his  fire  might  be  most  effective.  Not  a  musket  was  to  be  moved  until 
orders  were  given  by  the  commander.  The  advanced  canoes  had  passed  the  parapet,  when 
one  of  the  soldiers  hit  his  firelock  against  a  stone.  The  sound  was  caught  by  the  watchful 
ears  of  Molang  and  his  followers.  The  canoes  ixl  the  van  halted,  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
crowded  in  confusion  and  alarm  directly  beneath  the  ledge.  A  brief  consultation  ensued, 
and  then  they  turned  their  prows  back  toward  South  Bay.  As  they  wheeled  the  voice  of 
Putnam  shouted  "  Fire,"  and  with  sure  aim  each  bullet  reached  a  victim.  The  enemy  re- 
turned the  fire,  but  without  efiect,  and  for  a  time  the  carnage  produced  by  the  Rangers  was 
dreadful  in  that  dense  mass  upon  the  waters.  Molang  soon  perceived  by  the  firing  that  his^ 
assailants  were  few,  and  detached  a  portion  of  his  men  to  land  below  and  attack  the  provin- 
cials in  the  rear.  Putnam  had  perceived  this  movement,  and  sent  a  party  of  twelve  men, 
under  Lieutenant  Durkee,  who  easily  repulsed  them  when  they  attempted  to  land.  About 
daybreak  he  learned  that  the  enemy  had  actually  debarked  at  a  point  below,  and  was  march- 
ing to  surround  him.  This  fact,  and  the  failure  of  his  ammunition,  warned  him  to  retreat. 
Nearly  half  the  number  of  the  enemy  perished  on  that  fatal  night,  while  Putnam  lost  but 
two  men,  who  were  wounded.^  While  retreating  through  the  thick  forest,  an  unexpected 
enemy  fired  upon  them,  but  wounded  only  one  man.  Putnam  instantly  ordered  his  men  to 
charge,  when  his  voice  was  recognized  by  the  other  leader,  who  cried  out,  «*  Hold,  we  are 
friends  !'*  *<  Friends  or  foes,''  shouted  Putnam,  **  you  deserve  to  perish  for  doing  so  little  exe- 
cution with  so  fair  a  shot.''  The  party  proved  to  be  a  detachment  sent  to  cover  their  retreat. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  twilight  before  I  finished  my  sketch,  but  our  obliging  water- 
Dian  would  not  consent  to  row  us  back  until  we  should  go  to  his  house  near  by  and  see  his 
**  pullet  and  chickens" — ^his  wife  and  children.  His  dwelling  was  at  the  foot  of  the  steep 
Vermont  shore,  completely  hemmed  in  by  rocks  and  water,  but  embowered  in  shrubbery. 
His  children  brought  us  fruit,  and  we  were  refreshed  by  draughts  of  water  from  a  mountain 
spring  close  by,  of  icy  coldness.  The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  we  passed  the  Elbow 
on  our  return,  and  by  its  pale  light  we  could  see  the  ribs  and  other  decaying  timber  of  the 
British  ship  of  war  Confiance  and  the  American  ship  Saratoga,  The  former  wsus  sunk  there 
in  1814,  and  the  latter,  which  was  afterward  used  as  a  store-ship,  was  scuttled  by  some 
miscreants  while  her  oflicers  and  crew  were  at  the  village  participating  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
celebration.  It  was  about  nine  in  the  evening  when  we  reached  the  hotel.  There  I  met 
that  distinguished  and  venerable  divine.  Rev.  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and 
was  charmed  and  edified  by  his  conversation  for  more  than  an  hour.'     His  memory  was 

'  These  men,  one  a  proYincial,  the  other  an  Indian,  were  placed  under  an  escort  of  two  others,  and  sent 
toward  the  canap.  They  were  pursued  and  overtaken  by  the  Indians.  The  wounded  men  told  the  escort 
to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  which  they  did.  When  the  savages  came  up,  the  provincial,  knowing  that  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  fired  and  killed  three.  He  was  instantly  tomahawked.  The  Indian  was  kept  a 
prisoner,  and  from  him  Putnam  learned  the  above  facts  when  they  met  some  time  afterward  in  Canada. 

*  Mr.  Pierce  was  seventy-five  years  old.  He  distinctly  remembered  Washington's  visit  to  fioston  in  1 789. 
The  cavalcade  halted  near  the  entrance  to  the  city,  and  Washington  was  obliged  to  sit  on  horseback  two 
lumrs,  while  the  state  authorities  and  the  selectmen  decided  a  point  of  etiquette — whose  provinoe  it  was  to 
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richly  stored  with  historic  learning,  and  our  intercourse  was  to  me  a  pleasant  and  profitahir 
appendix  to  the  events  and  studies  of  the  day. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  lefl  Whitehall  on  the  steamer  Saranac^  and  landed  at  Chip- 
man's  Point,  or  Sholes's  Landing,  the  port  of  Orwell,  and  the  most  eligible  point  whence  to 
reach  the  battle-ground  of  Hubbardton.  The  morning  was  delightful,  and  the  ride  in  a  light 
wagon,  accompanied  by  the  intelligent  son  of  Mr.  Sholes,  proved  to  be  one  of  peculiar  pleas- 
ure. Our  route  was -through  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Orwell,  five  miles  southeast  oi 
the  landing.  There  we  turned  southward,  and  followed  the  margin  of  the  broad  ravine  or 
valley  through  which  the  retreating  Americans  and  pursuing  British  passed  when  St.  Clair 
evacuated  Ticonderoga.  The  road  was  made  very  tortuous  to  avoid  the  high  ridges  and 
deep  valleys  which  intersect  in  all  directions,  while  at  the  same  time  it  gradually  ascends 
for  several  miles.  I  never  passed  through  a  more  picturesque  country.  The  slopes  and 
valleys  were  smiling  with  cultivation,  and  in  every  direction  small  lakes  were  sparkling  in 
the  noonday  sun.  Within  about  six  miles  of  the  battle-ground  we  descended  into  a  roman- 
tic valley  imbosomed  in  a  spur  of  the  Green  Mountains.  We  passed  several  small  lakes, 
lying  one  below  another,  over  which  arose'  rough  and  lofly  precipices,  their  summits  crowned 
with  cedar,  hemlock,  pine,  and  spruce.  The  tall  trunks  of  the  pines,  black  and  branchless, 
scathed  by  b'ghtning  and  the  tempest,  arose  above  the  surrounding  forests  like  mighty  senti- 
nels, and  added  much  to  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  scene.  From  the  rough  and  narrow  val- 
ley we  ascended  to  a  high,  rolling  table-land,  well  cultivated  ;  and  upon  the  highest  part  of 
July  7,  ^^^B  tract,  surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  loflier  hills,  the  battle  of  Hubbardton 
1777.     occurred. 

General  Eraser,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  having  started  after  the  Americans 
from  Ticonderoga,  continued  his  pursuit  of  St.  Clair  and  his  army  through  the  day, 

^  '  and,  learning  from  some  Tory  scouts  that  they  were  not  far  in  advance,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  he  that  night  upon  their  arms,  to  be  ready  to  push  forward  at  daybreak.  About 
three  in  the  morning  his  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  about  five  o'clock  his  advanced 
scouts  discovered  the  American  sentries,  who  discharged  their  pieces  and  retreated  to  the 
main  body  of  the  detachment,  which  was  left  behind  by  St.  Clair,  under  the  conmiand  of 
Colonels  Warner  and  Francis.  Their  place  of  encampment  was  in  the  southeast  part  of 
Hubbardton,  Rutland  county,  near  the  Pittsford  line,  upon  the  farm  of  John  Selleck,'  not 
far  from  the  place  where  the  Baptist  meeting-house  now  stands.  The  land  is  now  owned 
by  a  son  of  Captain  Barber,  who  was  in  the  engagement.  He  kindly  accompanied  me  to 
the  spot,  and  pointed  out  the  localities,  according  to  the  instructions  of  his  patriotic  father. 
The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page  represents  the  general  view  of  the  place  of  encampment 
and  the  battle-ground.  When  the  British  advanced  guard  discovered  the  Americans,  they 
were  breakfasting  near  a  dwelling  which  stood  close  by  the  Baptist  meeting-house,  the  two- 
story  building  seen  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  The  dark  spot  near  the  fence,  seen  between 
the  larger  trees  in  the  foreground  (I  in  the  map  of  the  battle),  marks  the  remains  of  the  cel- 
lar of  the  old  house.  The  road  on  the  right  is  that  leading  toward  Ticonderoga  ;  and  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  seen  over  the  orchard  on  the  right,  mark  the  direction  of  the  road  lead- 
receive  him.  The  selectmen  carried  the  day.  He  explained  to  me  the  natare  of  the  apparent  error  in  the 
registration  of  the  birth  and  christening  of  Dr.  Franklin.  The  entries  of  both  events  are  upon  the  same 
day,  Sunday,  17th  of  January,  1706.  An  old  man,  who  remembered  the  circumstance  well,  for  it  caused 
some  gossip  at  the  time,  told  him  that  Dr.  Franklin's  mother  went  to  church  and  received  the  oommonioa 
in  the  morning,  gave  birth  to  her  son  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  child  was  christened. 

*  The  first  settlement  in  this  town  was  in  the  spring  of  1774,  and  consisted  of  only  two  families.  lo 
1775  seven  other  families  joined  them,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Selleck,  and  these  nine  constituted  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  when  the  battle  occurred.  On  the  day  previous  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  un- 
der Captain  Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  and  made  prisoners  of  two  farmers  named  Hickock,  and 
tneir  families,  and  two  young  men  named  Keeler  and  Kellogg.  They  captured  two  or  three  others,  and 
carried  them  all  oflf  to  Ticonderoga,  leaving  their  families  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  sorrowing  wives 
and  children  made  a  toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains  to  Connecticut,  whence  they  had  emigrated. 
The  men  remained  prisoners  at  Ticonderoga  (except  two  who  escaped)  until  af^er  the  surrender  df  Bar- 
goyne  in  October,  when  that  fortress  was  retaken  by  the  Americans.— -See  ThomptoifCB  Gazetteer  of  Vtrmoni, 
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s  the  obsttvatiiry  ui  llm  lirsl  iiiau  ol  llii:  BrilUh 
van  who  discovered  the  Americans ;  and  it  is  related 
that  he  was  shot  by  a  sentinel  before  ho  could  leap 
down.      The  range  of  hills  in  the  distance  are  the  Pitte- 
ford  Mountains,  over  which  a  portion  of  the  Americans 
fled  toward  Pi.utland.      A  small  branch  of  a  Iributary 
of  Castleton  Creek  runs  through  the  intervale  between 
the  meeling-house  and  the  hiiJe  beyond.     The  hottest 
of  the  fight  occurred  upon  the  slope  between  the  largo 
8  covered  with  ripe  grain  when  I  visited  it,  and    xngmi, 
Uie  achievement!  of  the  tiller  gathering  his  sheaves  seemed  more  truly  great  than  all      '^*^ 
the  honors  and  renown  which  wholesale  slaughter  ever  procured  for  a  warrior  chieftain. 

It  wa«  an  excessively  hot  morning  in  July  when  the  battle  of  Huhbardloa  com- 
menced. The  American  force  consisted  of  thrf  three  regiments  of  Warner,  Francis, 
and  Hale,  and  such  stragglers  from  the  main  army  then  at  Castleton  (six  miles  in  advance) 
aa  had  been  picked  up  on  the  way.  The  Americans  were  about  thirteen  hundred  strong, 
and  the  British,  under  Fraser,  about  eight  hnndred.  Kcidesel  and  his  Germans  were  still 
ta  the  rear,  but,  expecting  his  arrival  every  moment,  Fraser  began  the  attack  at  seven  in 
the  morning,  fearing  that  the  Americans  might  escape  if  he  delayed.  The  charge  of  the 
enemy  was  well  received,  and  the  battle  raged  furiously.  Had  Warner  been  well  sustained 
by  the  militia  regiment  under  Colonel  Hale,  he  might  have  secured  a  victory ;  but  that 
officer,  with  his  troops,  fled  toward  Castleton,  hoping  to  join  the  main  army  there  under  St 
Clair,  leaving  the  commander  with  only  seven  hundred  men  to  oppose  the  enemy.  On  the 
way.  Hale  and  bis  men  fell  in  with  an  inconsiderable  party  of  British  soldiers,  to  whom  they 
nrrendered,  without  offering  any  resistance,  although  the  numbers  were  about  equal.'    They 

'  CoIomI  H>]b  has  been  severely  censared  for  tbis  act  of  apparent  cowardice,  bnt  when  every  circnm- 
itaace  I*  taken  into  oocoont,  there  is  much  to  induce  a  mitigation  of  blame.  Himself  and  a  Jsrgs  portion 
of  hii  men  were  in  feeble  health,  and  qaile  unlit  for  active  service,  and  his  movement  was  one  of  precan 
lioo  rather  than  of  cowudlj  alarm.  Rivals,  soon  after  he  sarrendered,  circulated  reports  nnravorable  to  hU 
repalatkin.  On  hearinf;  of  Ihem,  he  wrote  to  Gtoneial  Washington,  asking  him  to  obtain  bis  exchange,  thai 
he  might  vindicate  his  ohamater  by  a  court-martial ;  bnt  before  this  coold  be  aceranplished  he  died,  while 
a  prisooer  on  Look  Island,  in  September,  1T80. 
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prisoners      The  brave  Colonel  Francis  was  slain  while  gallantly  fighting  at  the  head  of  hii 

regiment   and  twelve  officers  were  made  pnsonen      The  British  loss  was  one  hundred  and 

eighty  three    among  whom  were  Major  Pratt  and  about  twenty  inferior  officers.'     The 

British  also  captured  about  tno  hundred  stand  of  arms 

When  General  St.  Clair  beard  the  Gnng  at  Hubhardton,  he  attempted  to  send  a  fbrce  to 

the  relief  of  Warner,  but  the  miUtia  absolutely  refused  to  go,  and  the  regular*  and  othen 

were  too  far  on  their  way  to  Fort  Edward  to  be  recalled.     St.  Clair  had  just  learned,  too, 

that  Burgoyno  was  at  Skenesborough  and  he  hastened  forward  to  join  General  Sohnyletr, 

which  he  did  on  the  1 2th  with  hu  troops  worn  down  by  fatigue  and  lack  of  pro- 

'  visions.     The  loss  to  the  Americans  by  the  evacuation  of  these  posts  on  the  lake 

was  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  amma> 


Ekpljinatioh  or  the  Maf — A  advanced  corpa  of  General  Fraser,  attacked  at  B;  C.  pcaitioD  of  the 
i^orpa  while  il  wu  fomiing  D  Earl  of  Bslcarros  detacfaed  to  cover  the  riffht  ving )  E,  the  van-guard 
and  Brnnswick  cooipanj  of  ChitsseurB  comin);  up  with  General  Reidcscl ;  F,  position  of  the  Americaiu 
after  Riedaael  arrived.  The  lines  extending  downward  show  the  course  of  the  retreat  of  the  Amerioaai 
over  tbe  Pittsford  Mountains.  H,  position  ot  the  British  alter  the  aciion ;  I,  house  where  the  wouuded 
were  carried,  lueaiioaed  in  the  desi^riplion  of  the  picture  on  page  144 ;  0,  position  of  the  Amerioans  pi^ 
vious  to  the  action.  This  mttp  is  a  reduced  copy  of  one  drawn  by  P.  Gerlach,  Burgoyne's  deputy  quarter 
master  general. 

'  Many  of  the  Americans,  in  their  precipitate  retreat,  threw  away  their  muskets  to  rid  themeetves  of 
ihe  encumbrance.  Some  have  been  fonnd,  within  a  few  yean,  in  the  woods  on  the  line  of  the  retieu. 
One  of  them,  of  American  manufactnrc,  is  in  my  possession,  and  dated  1774.  The  bayonet  ii  fixed,  the 
Qint  is  in  the  look,  and  the  powder  and  ball  are  still  in  the  barrel. 

'  The  statements  concerning  the  loss  in  this  battle  are  various  and  oontradiotory.  Some  acoounta  s^ 
ihat  nearly  alx  hundred,  who  were  wounded,  crawled  00"  mto  the  woods  and  died ;  and  oibera,  again,  pal 
(be  American  loss  down  at  less  than  three  hundred.     There  is  a  preponderanoa  of  tettinaay  in  Ikvor  o( 


the  nnmlier  I  have  g 


d  it  ii,  douhlles*,  near  the  truth. 
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Oenenil  Schujler'a  Forces  at  Fort  Edward.  Retam  to  Lake  Cbamplain.  An  old  Soldier.  Mount  Independenoe. 

nition  and  stores.     In  every  respect  the  event  was  disastrous,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
duced much  discontent  in  the  army  and  disappointment  throughout  the  country. 

General  Schuyler  summoned  the  fragments  of  the  broken  armies  to  his  camp  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward. All  united,  numbered  only  four  thousand  four  hundred  men,  and  this  was  the  whole 
efiective  force  opposed  to  the  southward  progress  of  Burgoyne.  Nearly  one  half  of  these  de- 
serted, not  to  the  enemy,  but  to  their  homes,  before  the  end  of  the  month.  Yet  the  general 
neither  despaired  nor  remained  idle.  He  kept  his  men  busily  engaged  in  destroying  bridges, 
felling  trees,  digging  deep  trenches,  and  making  other  obstructions  in  the  forest  paths  firom 
Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward,  to  delay  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  labor  resulted  in 
ipreatly  impeding  Burgoyne's  march,  and  in  delaying  his  arrival  upon  the  Hudson.  The 
subsequent  events  connected  with  these  two  armies,  excepting  the  battle  of  Bennington  and 
the  expedition  of  St.  Leger,  have  already  been  noticed  in  detail.  The  latter  will  be  con- 
sidered in  their  proper  order. 

I  lingered  upon  the  battle-ground  in  Hubbardton  as  long  as  time  would  allow,  for  the 
view  from  that  lofly  table-land  is  both  beautiful  and  grand,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
Castleton,  on  the  southwest.  A  broad  valley,  bounded  on  either  side  by  ranges  of  high  hills, 
cultivated  to  their  summits,  and  diversified  by  rich  intervales  covered  with  ripe  harvests  and 
dark  green  com,  spread  out  below  us,  a  lovely  picture  of  peace-  and  prosperity.  The  view 
at  its  further  extremity  is  bounded  by  the  high  hills  near  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  left  some 
of  the  higher  summits  were  dark  with  spruce  and  cedar  trees.  We  returned  to  Sholes's  by  the 
way  of  Hyde's,  in  Sudbury,  where  we  dined.  As  usual,  every  delicacy  of  the  season  was  upon 
his  table.  Indeed,  "  a  table  equal  to  Hyde's"  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  of  praise 
among  tourists,  for  it  is  his  justifiable  boast  that  he  spreads  the  choicest  repasts  that  are 
given  between  Montreal  and  New  Orleans.  His  beautifully  embowered  mansion  is  near 
the  base  of  the  Green  Mountains,  by  the  margin  of  a  charming  lake,  on  the  borders  of  a 
rich  valley,  about  twelve  miles  east  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  more  delightful  summer 
retreat  can  not  well  be  imagined.  Our  route  thither  was  over  a  rough  mountain  road. 
Among  the  rugged  hills  we  met  a  venerable,  white-haired  man  leaning  upon  two  canes,  and 
greatly  bowed  by  the  weight  of  years.  I  accosted  him  with  reverence,  and,  in  answer  to 
my  inquiry  whether  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  with 
General  Sullivan  on  Rhode  Island,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  fort  on  Butt's  Hill  at  the  time 
of  the  engagement  there  on  the  29th  of  August,  1778,  known  as  the  battle  of  Quaker  Hill. 

We  arrived  at  Sholes's  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Our  excellent  host 
and  his  neighbor  and  friend,  living  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  anticipating  my 
wishes,  had  a  skiff  in  readiness  to  convey  us  across  the  bay  to  visit  that  memorable  spot. 
Although  I  had  ridden  forty  miles  during  the  day,  and  storm-clouds  had  been  gathering 
thick  and  fast  for  two  hours,  and  now  threatened  a  speedy  down-pouring,  I  was  too  anxious 
for  the  visit  to  allow  fatigue  or  rain  to  thwart  my  purpose.  Accompanied  by  my  companion 
and  another  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  S.,  we  pushed  across  the  bay — five  of  us  in  a 
light  skiff,  and  the  wind  rising — ^to  the  foot  of  Mount  Independence,  on  its  steep  southern  side. 

We  ascended  by  the  old  road  constructed  in  1776.  The  top  of  the  summit  is  flat  table- 
land, and  afforded  a  very  eligible  site  for  strong  military  works.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Americans  early  in  1776,  when  they  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  barracks,  and 
houses,  with  the  view  of  making  it  a  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  a  recruiting  station 
for  the  army  of  the  north.*  It  was  heavily  timbered  when  they  took  possession  of  it,  but 
almost  all  the  trees  were  felled  for  building  purposes  and  for  fuel.     A  second  growth  of  tim- 

>  Mount  Independence  is  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of  Orwell,  in  Vermont,  one  mile  north  of  Sholes's 
Landing,  and  contains  aboat  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  some  of  which  is  arable.  The  troops  sta- 
tioned there  in  1776  received  the  news  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congrets,  with  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  was  just  after  the  reveille,  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  July,  that  a  courier  arrived  with  the  glad  tidings ;  and,  by  a  general  order,  a  gala 
day  for  the  soldiers  ensued.  At  sunset  they  fired  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns,  in  honor  of  the  confederation, 
and  named  the  place  on  which  they  were  encamped  Mount  Independence,  in  oommemoration  of  the  event 
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ber  now  covers  it,  except  where  the  parades  were.  The  trees  are  chiefly  maple,  some  of  them 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  about  two  hundred  of  them  on  the  mount,  large 
enough  for  the  extraction  of  sap  for  sugar.  The  young  shoots  never  sprang  up  where  the 
old  parades  were,  and  they  present  bald  spots,  bearing  only  stinted  vegetation. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1776  the  Americans  were  diligent  in  fortifying  thii 
spot.  They  erected  a  picketed  fort  and  several  batteries,  dug  many  wells,  and  constructed 
nearly  three  hundred  houses  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  remains  of  these  are  scattered 
m  all  directions  upon  the  mount ;  and  the  foundation  walls  of  the  hospital,  just  commenced 
when  the  evacuation  in  1777  took  place,  are  now  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  first  laid.  Nar- 
row ditches,  indicating  the  line  of  pickets  on  the  north  part  of  the  mount,  and  running  in 
various  directions  and  at  every  angle,  are  distinctly  seen ;  and  the  remains  of  the  "  horser 
shoe  battery,"  on  the  extreme  north  end,  are  very  prominent.  Near  this  battery  is  a  flint 
quarry,  which  seems  to  have  been  well  known  and  used  by  the  Indians,  for  arrow-heads  in 
every  stage  of  manufacture,  from  the  almost  unshapen  flint  to  the  perfect  weapon,  are  found 
there,  I  was  told,  in  abundance.  Toward  the  close  of  1776  a  fatal  epidenuc  prevailed  in 
the  garrison  there,  called  the  "  camp  distemper,"  and  the  graves  of  the  victims  are  thickly 
strewn  among  the  trees.  At  one  time  the  deaths  were  so  numerous  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  dig  a  grave  for  each,  and  the  spot  was  shown  to  me  where  fourteen  bodies  were 
deposited  in  a  single  broad  grave,  about  daylight  one  moriiiug.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
these  mounds  of  the  dead,  scattered  over  the  mount,  there  was  only  one  individualized  by  an 

inscribed  stone.  The  rude  monument  is  a  rough  limestone, 
and  the  inscription,  '<  M.  Richardson  Stoddard,"  appeared  as 
if  carved  with  .the  point  of  a  bayonet.  The  tenant  was  prob- 
ably an  officer  of  militia  from  a  town  formerly  named  Stod- 
dard, in  Vermont.  Already  some  Vandal  visitor  had  broken 
"^^^-•"^''^3556^  ofi*a  "relic"  from  its  diminutive  bulk,  and  ere  this  some  pa- 

~~'  '^  triotic  antiquary  has  doubtless  slipped  the  whole  stone  into  his 

pocket,  and  secured  a  legacy  of  rare  value  for  his  wondering  children  !  A  propensity  to  ap- 
propriate to  private  use  a  fragment  of  public  monuments,  and  a  pitiful  ambition,  allied  in 
kind  to  that  of  the  Ephesian  incendiary,  to  associate  one's  name  by  pencil  or  penknife  in- 
scription with  places  of  public  resort,  have  already  greatly  marred  and  disfigured  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  few  monuments,  and  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  Charity,  that  **  cov- 
ereth  the  multitude  of  sins,"  has  not  a  mantle  broad  enough  to  hide  this  iniquity,  for  none 
but  heartless  knaves  or  brainless  fools  would  thus  deface  even  the  meanest  grave-stone  in  a 
church-yard.  Wolfe's  monument  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  monuments  at  Ked 
Bank  and  Paoli,  bear  mournful  testimony  of  this  barbarism  which  is  abroad. 

At  various  times  Mount  Independence,  as  well  as  Crown  Point  and  other  localities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  been  scarred  by  money-diggers.  In  1815  a  company 
came  hither  from  Northern  Vermont,  to  search  Sot  military  treasures  which  wise  seers  and 
the  divining  rod  declared  were  buried  there.  The  chief  of  the  party,  entertaining  misgiv- 
ings on  his  arrival  as  to  the  success  of  money-digging,  purchased  laud  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  while  his  more  credulous  companions  were  digging  deep  into  the  mount,  he  was  plowing 
deep  into  his  land.  He  raised  grain  and  esculent  roots— they  raised  gravel  and  worthless 
clay.  When  their  patience  and  money  were  exhausted,  they  shouldered  their  picks  and  de- 
parted for  Western  New  York.  He  remained,  became  a  thrifty  farmer,  and,  by  the  unerr- 
ing divining  rod  of  industry,  found  the  treasure.  Credulous  people  still  dig  at  these  locali- 
ties, and  several  pits  were  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  recently  excavated.^ 

^  Three  or  four  years  ago  the  white  wife  of  a  negro  dreamed  three  times — the  cahalistio  number—that 
at  a  certain  place  on  Mount  Independence  immense  treasures  were  buried  when  the  Americans  evacuated 
that  post.  They  were,  doubtless,  the  identical  silver  balls  which  calumny  asserted  Burgoyne  fired  into  St. 
Clair's  camp  as  the  price  of  treason.  The  negro  procured  aid,  and  a  pure  white  dog  to  watch  them  while 
digging.  A  moonlight  night  was  the  chosen  time.  The  secret  leaked  into  the  ears  of  some  boys,  and  sel 
their  misohinvous  wits  at  work.     A  large  pumpkin  was  emptied  of  its  seeds,  and  staring  eyes,  wide  not 
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Darkness  came  on,  and  the  rain  pattered  upon  the  leaves  before  we  descended  to  the 
fihore ;  and  by  the  time  we  were  fairly  out  upon  the  lake  our  dciitined  haven  was  invisible.,. 
The  wind  was  fresh  and  the  waters  rough.  One  of  the  ladies  guided  the  helm,  but  ber 
bright  eyes  could  not  discern  the  distant  shore,  and  ber  nautical  skill  was  uaavaUIng.  The 
son  of  Mr,  S.,  anticipating  such  a  dilemma,  discharged  a  small  swivel  at  the  landbg,  and  by 
its  beacon  flash  we  were  safely  guided  until  we  came  within  the  rays  of  the  candles  at  the 
house.      Wet  and  weary,  we  supped  and  retired  early,  to  resume  our  journey  in  the  morning. 


Trill,  and  grinning  teeth  vcre  cat  out  of  the  rinil,  Knd  a  li|;bted  candle  was  placed  within  (he  sphere.  Ttua 
hideous  head,  with  its  fioiy  eyes  and  nostrils,  was  placed  on  the  caput  of  a  bold  boy,  who  marched  up  to 
(he  pit  where  the  money-diggers  were  at  work.  The  dog  tirst  discovered  the  grinning  specter,  and,  with 
a  loud  jell,  leaped  rrnm  Ihe  cavity  and  ran  Tor  lire.  The  roon  rdlowed,  leaving  pick,  spade,  hat,  and  cost 
behind,  quits  sure  that  the  "  gentleman  in  black"  was  close  npon  their  heels  ;  and  they  have  ever  since  be- 
lieved that  he  guards  the  treaiures,  and  sometimes  takes  an  evening  stroll  on  Mount  Independence. 

'  This  is  a  view  from  Chipman's  Point,  or  Sholcs's  Landing,  looking  north.  The  high  ridge  on  Ihe  right, 
in  the  distance,  is  Mount  Independence.  The  higher  and  more  distant  hill  on  the  leCi,  over  the  cedar,  i> 
Mount  Defiance,  and  the  elevation  beyond  U  Moont  Hope.  Fort  Ticonderoga  is  on  the  other  side  at  Mount 
Independence,  in  a  line  with  the  highest  jiart. 
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"Tbe  green  earth  nnds  ita  incense  up  rrom  every  moantain  thriiw. 
From  every  flower  and  dewj  cup  that  greeted  the  sunahine. 
Tbe  mists  are  lifted  rrom  the  rilli  like  the  white  wing  of  prayer ; 
Thej  lean  above  the  anciont  hills,  aa  dmag  homage  there. 
The  foteat-topg  are  lowly  cast  o'er  breezy  hill  and  glen, 
Aa  if  a  prayerful  spirit  pass'd  on  nalnre  ae  on  men." 

LIGHT  miat  was  upon  the  water  when  we  departed  froni  Sholes'i,  but 
&  gentle  breeze  swept  it  off  to  the  hi!l«  aa  we  turned  the  point  of  Mount 
Independence  and  entered  the  broader  expante  near  Ticonderoga.  We 
caught  a  last  glimpse  of  the  gray  ruins  as  our  boat  sped  by,  and  before 
nine  o'clock  we  landed  at  Chimney  Point,  opposite  Crown  Point,  where 
the  lake  Is  only  half  a  mile  wide.'  Here  the  French  established  their 
first  settlement  on  Lake  Ch&mplain,  in  1731,  and  commenced  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grains  of  the  country.  They  erected  a  stone  wind-rnill  in 
the  neighborhood,  which  was  garrisoned  and  used  as  a  fort  during  the 
wars  with  the  English  colonies.  When  FrofcMor  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
naturalist  and  traveler,  during  his  botanical  tour  through  New  York  and 

Canada  in  1749,  visited  this  settlement,  five  or  six  cannons  were  mounted  in  the  mill.     The 

place  was  then  called  Wiud-mi!l  Point.' 

The  same  year  in  which  the  French  settled  at  Chimney  Point,  they  built  a  strong  fort 


upon  the  shore  opposite,  and 
called  it  Fort  SC.  Frederic, 
in  honor  of  Frederic  Mau- 
lepas,  tha  then  Secretary  of 
State.  Itwasattarwork,  in 
the  form  of  a  pentagon,  with 
bastions  at  the  angles,  and 
surrounded  by  aditch  wailed 
in  with  stone.  Kalm  saye 
there  was  a  considerable  set- 
tlement around  the  fort,  and 
pleasant,  cultivated  gardens 
adorned  the  rude  dwellings. 
There  was  a  neat  little 
gave  the  name  of  Chimney  Point  to  the  bold  promontory. 

'  Chimney  Pmnl  is  in  the  lODthwestem  comer  oT  Addison  town,  Vermont,  and  is  the  proper  laiiding-]daoe 
Tor  those  who  desire  to  viail  ihe  ruins  or  Crown  Point  fortress,  on  the  opposite  side  oT  the  lake. 

■  From  Kalni's  account  it  appeal^  probable  thai  the  wind-miU  was  upon  llie  shore  opposite,  at  tbe  point 
where  now  may  be  seen  the  ruins  of  what  is  called  the  Grenadim'  Batliri/.  He  says  it  was  "  within  one 
or  two  rauakel-shots  of  Fort  Si.  Frederic,"  a  fortification  immedialely  on  the  shore  oppoaila  Cbhnney  Point. 

'  This  view  is  taken  from  the  green  in  front  of  the  inn  at  Chininey  Point,  looking  west-south  west.  The 
jrat  land  seen  aoross  tbe  lake  is  Crown  Point,  with  the  remaining  barracks  and  other  works  of  the  fonresa, 
and  ihe  dwellings  and  outhouses  of  Mr.  Baker,  a  resideat  farmer.  Bcyonil  the  point  is  Bulwaggj  Bay,  a 
broad,  deep  esluary  much  wider  than  Ihe  lake  at  Chimney  Point.  Beyond  the  bay,  and  rising  from  its 
western  .^bore,  is  Baiwe^gy  Mounlain,  \-arying  in  perpendicular  heij:;ht  from  four  to  nine  hundred  feet,  and 
distant  from  (he  fort  between  one  and  two  miles.     A  little  [o  the  right  of  the  larger  tree  on  the  shore  it  the 


church  within  the  ramparts, 
and  every  thing  betokened 
a  smiling  future  for  a  hap- 
py and  proeperous  colony. 
But  the  rude  clangor  of  war 
disturbed  their  repose  a  few 
years  afterward  ;  the  thun- 
der of  British  artillery  fright 
ened  them  away,  and  they 
retired  to  the  north  end  of 
the  lake.  For  many  yean 
the  chimneys  of  their  desert' 
ed  dwellings  on  the  eastern 
shore   were    standing,    and 
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Anxioui  to  leave  in  the  evening  boat  for  BurUngton,  we  wnt  our  light  baggage  to  the  inn. 
aod  immediately  croeaed  over  to  Crown  Point  on  a  faorae-boat,  the  only  ferry  vesael  there. 
Ur.  Baiter,  an  aged  resident  and  farmer  upon  the  point,  kiodly  guided  ub  over  the  remains 
of  the  military  worka  in  the  vicinity,  where  we  passed  between  three  and  four  hours.  We 
first  visited  old  Fort  St.  Frederic,  the  senior  ibrtress  in  chronological  order.  It  is  upon  the 
steep  bank  of  the  lake,  and  the  remains  of  its  bomb-proof  covered  way,  oven,  and  magazine 
can  still  be  traced ;  the  fonn  of  its  ramparts  is  indicated  by  a  broken  line  of  mounds. 

The  average  width  of  the  peninsula  of  Crown  Point  is  one  mile,  and  the  principal  wor!i( 
are  upon  its  highest  part,  near  the  northern  end.  The  peninsula  is  made  up  of  dark  lime- 
stone, covered  quite  slightly  with  earth.  This  physical  characteristic  lent  strength  to  the 
poet,  for  an  enemy  could  not  approach  it  by  parallels  or  regular  advances,  but  mnst  make  an 
open  oiiault.  St.  Frederic,  standing  close  by  the  water,  lacked  this  advantage ;  and  thu 
French,  feeling  their  comparative  weakness,  exercised  the  valor  of  prudence,  and  abandoned 
it  on  the  approach  of  the  English  and  provincials  under  General  Amherst,  in  1759, 
and  retired  to  tbe  Isle  Aux  Noix,'  in  the  Sorel.  The  British  commander  took  im- 
mediate poveession,  but  the  works  were  so  dilapidated  that,  instead  of  repairing  them,  he  at 
once  began  the  erection  of  a  new  and  extetuive  fortress  about  two  hundred  yards  south- 
west of  it,  and  upoii 
r    -     ',  ...  more  commanding 

ground,   The'ram- 
parts  were  abou: 
twenty-five       feet 
thick,   and  nearly 
the  same  in  height, 
of  sohd   masonry 
a  The  curtaiua  varied  in  length  from  fifty- 
to  one  hundred  yards,  and  tbe  whok' 
lit,  measuring  along  the  ramparts, 
and  including  the  bastions,  was  eight  hundred  and  fifly-threi' 
'  yards,  a,  trifle  less  than  half  a  mile.     A  broad  ditch  cut  out  of 
.'  solid  limestone  surrounded  it.      The  fragments  taken  from  the  ex- 
cavatioD  were  usud  to  construct  the  reveting,  and  the  four  rowe 
of  barracks  erected  within.     On  the  north  was  a  gate,  and  froni 
the  northeastern  bastion  was  a  covered  way  leading  to  tho  lake. 
Within  this  bastion  a  well,  nearly  eight  leet  in  diameter  and  nine- 
ty feet  deep,  was  sunk,  from  which  tbe  garrison  was  supplied  witli 
water.      This  Ibrtress  was  nuvcr  entirely  finished,  although  tbt 
Biitish  government  spent  nearly  ten  millions  ofdollars  upon  it  and 
its  outworks.     Its  oonstruction  was  a  part  of  the  grand  plan  de- 
"  OF  TBI    oiT.  ^-^j  j^y  p-jj  ^  crush  French  power  in  America,  and  hence,  for 

site  of  Fort  St.  Frederio,  and  at  tbe  edge  of  ihe  circle  on  the  left,  along  the  same  shore,  is  the  locslily  of  [he 
Grtnaditn'  Balttry,  The  wharf  lad  bridge  in  tba  foreground  form  the  ateam-boat  Sod  ferry  landing  ai 
Chimney  Point.  '  This  is  pronoanced  0  Ifeo-aA. 

*  There  ware  foor  large  baildiags  used  for  barraoks  within  the  fort,  the  walls  or  chimneys  of  which  wen- 
built  of  limeatone.  One  of  them  has  been  entirdy  removed,  and  anolher,  two  hondred  and  eighty-seven 
feet  long,  is  almost  demolished.  Portions  of  it  am  seen  □□  tbe  left,  in  Ihe  foreground  of  tbe  picture.  Tbi' 
wall*  of  the  other  two'-one,  one  hondred  nod  ninety-two,  and  tbe  other  two  hundred  and  gixteen  feet  long. 
sod  two  stories  high — are  quite  perfect,  and  one  of  them  was  roofed  and  inhabited  until  witbin  two  or  ihrev 
years.  At  each  eitd,  and  between  these  barracks,  are  seen  Ihe  remains  of  tbe  ramparts.  The  view  ia  from 
the  DOrthvaalem  aoglo  of  the  fort,  a  little  south  of  the  remaini  of  the  vrestem  range  of  bajiaoks,  and  look- 
ing soatheost.  The  bills  in  Ibe  distance  are  the  Green  Mountaiiu  on  the  lelt,  and  the  nearer  range  calleil 
Snake  Moontain,  on  the  right. 

Kxptanation  of  Ikt  Plan. — A,  B,  C,  lito  barracla  ;  D,  the  well ;  lbs  black  line  denotes  the  ramparli,  with 
Its  p.iraptt;  the  white  space  next  to  it  the  ditch,  and  tbe  shaded  part  outside,  tbe  tottnd  way.  hmufutttt, 
and  xiatit. 
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this  ai  well  u  tat  every  other  part  of  the  service  here,  the  moat  extraordinary  efibrts  Trent 
made,  and  pecuniary  meain  were  freely  lavished.' 

Amherst  constructed  several  pmall  vessels  at  Crown  Point,  and,  leaving  a  garriflon  to  da- 
fend  the  partly  finished  fort,  embarked  with  the  rest  of  his  troopa,  and  sailed  down  the  lake, 
lo  attack  the  French  in  their  new  position  in  the  Sorel.  Storm  aiW  storm  arose  upon  the 
lake,  and  greatly  endangered  the  safety  of  his  nien  and  munitions  in  the  frail  vessels.  The 
season  being  considerably  advanced,  he  abandoned  the  design,  and  resolved  not  to  risk  the 
snow-storms  that  would  soon  ensue,  and  the  general  barrenness  of  food  and  forage  that  now 
Oetobeti,    prevailed  in  an  enemy's  country.     So  he  returned  to  Crown  Point,  md  went  intc 

The  works  at  Crown  Point  are  much  better  preserved  than  those  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the 

present  owner  of  the 
ground,  with  a  reeolu- 
tion  which  bospeaki 
hia  taste  and  patiiot- 
ism,  will  not  allow  a 
stone  to  be  removed 
The  view  here  given 
is  from  the  parapet 
□ear  the  end  of  the 
Houtheast«m  range  of 
barracks,  where  the 
flag-Btaffwas,  looking 
down  the  lake  north- 
west. At  the  foot  of 
the  hills  on  the  lake 
shore,  toward  the  left, 
is  Cedar  Point,  at  the 
entrance  of  Bulwag- 
gy  Bay,  and  a  little 
north  of  it  is  the  vil- 
CiowR  PoiKT.  lage  of  Port  Henry, 

the    location    of   the 

works  of  a  lai^e  iron  company,  composed  chiefly  of  BoBtonians.     There  is  a  ferry  between 

Ibis  place  and  Chinmey  Point,  the  boats  touching  at  Crown  Point. 

In  the  gable  wall  of  the  nearest  barracks  in  the  view  are  two  inscribed  stones,  faced  smooth 

where  the  inscription  is  carved.     One  bears  the  initials  "  G. 

li.,"  George  Rex  or  King;  the  rude  form  of  an  anchor,  a  mark 

peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  and  placed  upon  her  cannon-ball! 

and  other  military  articles  ;  and  the  date  of  the  construction  of 

the  fortress,  "  1759."     The  other  stone  has  the  initial  "G.'' 

without  the  R..,  the  monogram  of  Amherst,  the  anchor,  and  a 

number  of  rectangular  and  diagonal  lines  of  inexplicable  mean- 
ing'.    The  deep  well,  already  alluded  to,  is  close  by  the  covered 

way  that  leads  to  the  lake,  and  a  few  rods  northeast  from  the 

eastern  range  of  barracks.     It  was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish, 

and  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the  weeds  and  shrubbery  upon  its  margia.     1  was  infonneil 

that  a  general  impression  prevailed  in  the  vicinity,  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  this  deep 

weil  was  the  depository  of  vast  treasures,  which  were  cast  into  it  by  the  French  foi  coooeal- 


'  For  tbe  campaiga  of  1759  the  Legialalure  or  New  York  authorixed  Ihe  levy  of  two  tbomaiid  lia  band- 
red  and  eighty  men,  and  issued  ihe  sum  or  live  handred  thoisaod  dollar?  in  bills  or  credit,  bearing  interest 
uid  redeemable  in  1768  by  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  tax. 
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ment  when  thoy  abandoned  the  fort  in  1759.  Accordingly,  a  Block  company  of  fifty  men, 
whose  capital  was  labor,  and  whose  dividends  were  to  be 
the  treasure  found,  cleared  the  well  of  all  its  rubbish,  in 
search  of  the  gold  and  silver.  One  of  the  company  fur- 
nished the  whisky  which  was  drunk  on  the  occasion,  and 
.igreed  to  wait  for  his  pay  until  the  treasure  was  secured. 
The  men  "  kept  their  spirits  up  by  pouring  spirits  down." 
and  before  the  work  was  completed  nearly  three  hogs- 
heads of  alcohol  were  En'allowed  by  them.  They  cleared 
and  drained  the  vrell  to  its  rocky  bottom,  and  all  the  metal 
which  they  found  was  iron  in  the  form  of  nails,  spikee, 
bolts,  axes,  shovels,  Sco.  The  whisky  and  the  labor 
were  lost  to  the  owners,  but  they  found  the  saying  cor- 
rect, that  "truth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  for  they 
discovered,  when  at  the  bottom,  the  important  truth, 
which  doubtless  taught  them  wisdom,  that  credulity  ia  a 
faithless  though  smiling  friend,  and  a  capricious  and  hard 
'"^     "''"  master  to  serve.     Money-digging  still  continues  in  the 

neighborhood,  and  several  excavations  within  the  fort  were  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  quite 
recent  labor  in  that  line. 

In  1844  a  venerable,  white-hatred  man,  apparently  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of 
age,  leaning  upon  a  stafl^  and  accompanied  by  two  athletic  men,  came  to  the  fort  and  began 
to  dig.  They  were  observed  by  Mr.  B.,  and  ordered  away.  The  old  man  was  urgent  for 
leave  to  dig,  for  he  had  come  from  the  northern  part  of  Vermont,  was  very  poor,  knew  ex- 
actly where  the  treasure  was,  as  he  had  assisted  in  concealing  it,  and  asked  but  thirty  min- 
utes to  finish  his  work,  Mr.  B,  lef^  them,  and,  returning  an  hour  afterward,  saw  quite  a 
deep  hole,  but  no  man  was  near.  The  diggers  were  gone,  and  the  impression  is  that  ihcy 
really  "found  something!"  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  money-digging  upon  Snake 
Mountain,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  lake,  induced,  to  some  extent,  by  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  a  crucible  there.  Among  those  rugged  hills  was  doubtless  the  residence  of  "May  Martin," 
the  lovely  heroine  of  the  "  Money-diggers."' 

Crown  Point  remained  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  British  from  1759  until  1775,  when 
it  was  surprised  and  taken  by  a  small  body  of  provincials  called  "  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
under  Colonel  Seth  Warner.'  I  have  already  mentioned  the  fact  that  he  attempted  its  cap- 
ture on  the  same  day  that  Delaplace  surrendered  Ticonderoga  to  Ethan  Allen,  but  was 
thwarted  and  driven  back  by  a  storm.  That  was  on  the  1 0th  of  May.  The  attempt 
was  renewed  on  the  12  th,  with  success,  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of  only  a  sergeant 
Mid  eleven  men,  were  made  prisoners  without  firing  a  shot.*  Among  the  spoils  were  a  bund- 
led and  fourteen  cannons,  of  which  only  sixty-one  were  fit  for  service. 

'  See  Thompson's  pretty  Sclion,  "May  Martin,  or  tkt  Monry-diggtrt." 

'  Seth  Warner  vas  born  in  Woodbary,  Conascticut,  abont  1744.  He  morcd  to  Bennington,  Vermont, 
ia  17T3,  and  was  noted  for  hts  skill  in  hunting.  He  and  F.than  Allen  were  the  leaders  of  ttio  poople  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  in  their  conlrovenj  with  New  York,  and  on  ihe  9lh  of  March,  1774,  Ihe  Legiiia- 
tnre  of  the  latter  province  passed  an  act  of  outlawry  sgainsl  (hem.  After  the  csplure  of  Ticondcro^n  and 
Crown  Point,  he  received  s  colonel's  comroiasion  from  the  Conlinonlal  Congress,  and  joined  Montporaorj 
in  Canada.  His  regiment  was  dischnrgcd  at  tit.  John's,  and,  sfLor  the  dcalli  of  his  general,  be  raised  an- 
olber  body  of  troops  and  marched  to  Quebec.  He  covered  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Cnnada  to 
Ticooden^a,  was  wilb  (ho  troops  when  they  evacuated  that  post  in  1777,  and  commanded  the  rear-guard 
(bat  fotight  a  severe  battle  at  Hubbardton.  He  was  one  of  General  Starks's  aids  at  the  batde  of  Benning- 
ton, and  then  joined  the  army  nnder  Qates  at  Stillwater.  Hi'*  health  soon  afterwnrd  gave  way,  and  he  died 
at  Woodbury  in  1785,  aged  forty-ona  years.  The  stats  of  Vermoot  gave  his  widow  and  children  a  valua- 
ble tract  of  land. — Jlltn't  jSmiiican  Biographi/. 

■  Oil  the  day  wbcn  Allen  captured  Ticonderoga,  he  sent  a  message  to  Captain  Remember  Baker,  one 
jtf  fail  colleagues  in  (he  violent  boundary  disputes  between  the  New  Yorkers  and  the  pec  pie  of  the  New 
Uampfhire  Grants,  to  join  him  at  that  post.     Baker  obeyed  the  summons,  and  when  he  was  coming  op 
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Aniold  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  the  same  evening,  and  on  the  14th  about  fifty  men,  who 
had  enlisted  in  compliance  with  his  orders  given  by  the  way  while  hurrying  on  to  Castleton 
to  overtake  Allen,  arrived  from  Skenesborough,  and  brought  with  them  the  schooner  which 
belonged  to  Major  Skene.  He  manned  this  vessel  instantly,  armed  it  with  some  of  the  guns 
taken  at  the  fort,  and  sailed  down  the  lake  to  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  There  he  surprised 
and  made  prisoners  the  garrison,  consisting  of  a  sergeant  and  twelve  men  ;  captured  a  king's 
sloop  with  seven  men ;  destroyed  five  bateaux ;  seized  four  others ;  put  on  board  some  of 
the  valuable  stores  from  the  fort,  and  with  his  prisoners,  and  favored  by  a  fair  wind  which 
had  chopped  around  from  south  to  north  just  as  he  had  secured  his  prizes,  he  returned  to 
Ticonderoga.  Colonel  Allen,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  bateaux,  started  upon  the 
same  expedition,  but  Arnold's  schooner  outsailed  the  flat-boats,  and  Allen  met  him  within 
fifteen  miles  of  St.  John's,  returning  with  his  prizes.  Arnold  was  on  board  the  king's  sloop, 
where  Allen  visited  iiim,  and,  after  ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  afiairs,  the  latter  determ- 
ined to  go  on  to  St.  John's  and  garrison  the  fort  with  about  one  hundred  men.  He  landed 
just  before  night,  marched  about  a  mile  toward  Laprairie,  and  formed  his  men  in  ambush 
to  attack  an  expected  re-enforcement  for  the  enemy.  He  soon  learned  that  the  approaching 
tbrce  was  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  retired  across  the  river,  where  he  was  attacked 
early  in  the  morning  by  two  hundred  men.  He  fled  to  his  boats  and  escaped  to  Ticonder- 
oga, with  a  loss  of  three  men  taken  prisoners.  Thus  within  one  week  the  strong  fortreseet 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  with  all  their  dependencies  upon  the  lake,  were  snatched 
from  the  British  by  the  bold  provincials,  without  their  firing  a  gun  or  losing  a  man ;  and 
their  little  fleet  upon  the  lake,  their  only  strength  left,  was  captured  and  destroyed  in  a  day. 
These  events  aroused  Greueral  Carleton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  and  a  re-enforcement  of 
more  than  four  hundred  British  and  Canadians  was  speedily  sent  to  St.  John's.  It  was  de- 
termined to  send  small  water  craft  from  Chambly  and  Montreal,  to  be  armed  and  manned 
at  St.  John's  ;  and  other  measures  were  planned  for  dispatching  a  suflicient  force  up  the  lake 
to  recapture  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  Tidings  of  these  preparations  soon  reached  tfie 
ears  of  Arnold,  and  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  to  sever  his  connection  with  Allen,  so  ill 
suited  to  his  restless  and  ambitious  spirit.  A  fleet  to  oppose  the  enemy  was  now  necessary, 
and,  having  had  some  experience  at  sea  in  earlier  life,  Arnold  assumed  to  be  the  commander 
of  whatever  navy  should  be  fitted  out.  His  assumption  was  not  complained  of,  and  he  pR^ 
ceeded  vigorously  in  arming  and  manning  Skene's  schooner,  the  king's  corvette,  and  a  small 
flotilla  of  bateaux.  With  these  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  he  took  post  at  Crown 
Point  to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  There  he  organized  his  little  navy  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  captain  and  subordinate  officers  for  each  vessel.  He  moimted  six  carriage 
guns  and  twelve  swivels  in  the  sloop,  and  four  carriage  guns  and  eight  swivels  in  the  schooner. 
He  was  also  active  in  sending  off  the  ordnance  from  Crown  Point  to  the  army  at  Cambridge, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  emissaries  to  Montreal  and  the  Caughnawagas  to  sound  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Canadians  and  Indians,  and  ascertain  what  was  the  actual  force  under  Carleton 
and  the  nature  of  his  preparations.  He  also  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  June, 
proposing  a  plan  of  operations  whereby,  he  confidently  believed,  the  whole  of  Canada 
might  be  conquered  by  two  thousand  men.  He  asserted  that  persons  in  Montreal  had  agreed 
to  open  the  gates  when  a  strong  Continental  force  should  appear  before  the  city ;  assured 
Congress  that  Carleton  had  only  five  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men  under  him  ;  and  oflered 
to  lead  the  expedition  and  to  be  responsible  for  consequences.  His  representations  were  doubts 
less  true,  but  Congress  was  not  prepared  to  sanction  such  an  expedition.  Allen,  in  a  letter 
dated  Crown  Point,  June  2d,  1775,  made  a  similar  proposition  to  the  Provincial  Congren 
of  New  York.  In  the  mean  while  letters  had  been  sent  from  Ticonderoga  to  the  Provincial 
Congress  of  Massachusetts,  complaining  of  Arnold's  arrogant  assumptions,  and  otherwise  dis- 

the  lake  with  his  party,  he  met  two  small  boats  with  British  soldiers,  going  to  St.  John's  with  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  redaction  of  Ticonderoga,  and  to  solicit  a  re-enforcement  of  the  garrison  at  Crown  Point.     Ba- 
ker seized  the  boats,  and  with  his  prisoners  arrived  at  the  fort  just  in  time  to  join  Warner  in  taking  posses 
lion  of  it. — Sparkt't  Life  of  Ethan  AUtn, 
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paraging  his  deeds.  A  committee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  who  proceeded  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Arnold  was  at  Crown  Point,  acting  as  commandant  of  the  fort  and  commodore  of 
the  navy,  and,  not  suspecting  the  nature  of  their  visit,  he  was  enthusiastic  in  his  discourse 
to  them  of  his  expected  victories.  The  first  intimation  of  their  errand  aroused  Arnold's  in- 
dignation ;  and  when  he  fully  understood  the  purport  of  their  commission,  he  wrote  them  a 
formal  letter  of  resignation,  discharged  his  men,  and  returned  to  Cambridge,  uttering  loud 
eomplaints  of  ill  usage  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts.  Thus  ended  the  naval 
operations  upon  the  lake  in  1775. 

When  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  securely  in  the  power  of  the  provincials,  Col- 
onel Easton  went  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  explained  to  the  respective  gov- 
ernments all  the  transactions  connected  with  the  reduction  of  these  important  posts.  The 
Massachusetts  Assembly  wrote  to  Goveiiior  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  expressing  their  will- 
ingness to  allow  that  colony  all  the  honor,  and  to  withhold  all  interference  in  future  opera- 
tions in  that  quarter.  Trumbull  immediately  prepared  to  send  a  re-enforcement  for  the 
garrisons,  of  four  hundred  men.  Meanwhile  messages  were  sent  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and,  through  courtesy,  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  within  whose  juris- 
diction the  fortresses  were  situated,  to  ascertain  their  views.  The  Continental  Congress 
approved  the  measures  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  requested  the  Convention  of  New  York 
to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  The  four  hundred  men  were  immediately  sent, 
onder  Colonel  Hinman,  who  superseded  Colonel  Allen  in  the  command  at  Ticonderoga. 
The  latter,  with  Warner,  set  off  for  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  to  procure 
pay  for  their  soldiers,  whose  terms  had  expired,  and  to  solicit  authority  to  raise  a  new  regi- 
ment in  Vermont.  The  appearance  of  these  men  occasioned  a  great  sensation  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  were  introduced  upon  the  floor  of  Congress,  to  make  their  communications  to 
that  body  orally.  Congress  at  once  acquiesced  in  their  wishes,  granted  the  soldiers  the  same 
pay  as  was  received  by  those  of  the  Continental  army,  and  recommended  to. the  New  York 
Convention  that,  after  consulting  General  Schuyler,  they  should  "  employ  in  the  army  to  be 
raised  in  defense  of  America  those  called  Green  Mountain  Boys,  imder  such  officers  as  the 
said  Green  Mountain  Boys  should  choose.''  This  resolution  was  dispatched  to  the  New 
York  Convention,  and  thither  Allen  and  Warner  repaired,  and  obtained  an  audience.^  The 
Assembly  resolved  that  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  consisting  of  seven  companies, 
and  not  exceeding  five  hundred  men  in  number,  should  be  raised.  The  matter  was  referred 
to  General  Schuyler,  who  immediately  notified  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
and  ordered  them  to  raise  the  regiment.  Allen  and  Warner  were  not  members  of  the  regi- 
ment, but  soon  afterward  they  both  joined  General  Schuyler  at  Ticonderoga,  where  he  was 
stationed  with  about  three  thousand  troops  from  New  York  and  New  England,  pre-  Augutt, 
paratory  to  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Early  in  September  Generals  Schuyler  and  ^^^ 
Montgomery  sailed  from  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  with  their  whole  force,  and  appeared 
before  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel.  Let  us  for  a  moment  take  a  general  view  of  affairs  having 
a  relation  to  the  northern  section  of  operations  at  this  jimcture  and  immediately  anteced- 
ent thereto. 

^  The  Assembly  of  New  York  was  embarrassed  when  Allen  and  Warner  appeared  at  the  door  of  its  hall 
mod  asked  for  admission,  and  a  warm  debate  ensued.  During  the  then  recent  controversy  of  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  with  the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  these  men  had  been  proclaimed  outlaws,  and 
that  attainder  had  never  been  wiped  off  by  a  repeal.  There  were  members  of  that  body  who  had  taken  a 
very  active  part,  personally,  in  the  controversy,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  their  old  enemies  a  friendly 
greeting.  Their  prejudices,  and  the  scruples  of  others  who  could  not  recognize  the  propriety  of  holding 
public  conference  with  men  whom  the  law  of  the  land  had  declared  to  be  rioters  and  felons,  produced  a 
strong  opposition  to  their  admission  to  the  hall.  The  debates  were  becoming  very  warm,  when  Captain 
Sears  (the  noted  '*  King  Sears*')  moved  that  **  Ethan  Allen  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House.*^  It  wa<^ 
carried  by  a  very  large  majority,  as  was  also  a  similar  resolution  in  regard  to  Warner.  Allen  afterward 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  formation  of  the  bat- 
talion of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  I  will  be  responsible  that  they  will  reciprocate 
'Jiis  favor  by  boldly  hazarding  their  lives,  if  need  be,  in  the  common  cause  of  America.'* 
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The  British  ministry,  alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  rebellion  in  America,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  disaffection  to  the  royal  govemraent  whi^.h  was  manifest  in  Canada,  and  ob- 
serving that  all  their  coercive  measures  in  relation  to  Massachusetts  had  thus  far  augmented 
rather  than  diminished  the  number  and  zeal  of  the  insurgents  in  that  colony,  determined,  in 
]  774,  to  try  a  different  policy  with  Canada,  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  of  French  descent,  and  members  of  the  Romish  commun- 
ion. Those  who  composed  the  most  influential  class  were  of  the  old  French  aristocracy,  and 
any  concessions  made  in  favor  of  their  caste  weighed  more  heavily  with  them  than  any  that 
might  be  made  to  the  whole  people,  involving  the  extension  of  the  area  of  political  freedom* 
an  idea  which  was  a  mere  abstraction  to  them.  Religious  concessions  to  the  other  and 
more  ignorant  class  were  a  boon  of  great  value,  and  by  these  means  the  king  and  his  advisen 
determined  to  quiet  the  insurrectionary  spirit  in  Cai^da.  A  bill  was  accordingly  introduced 
into  Parliament,  "  For  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Quebec,  in  North  America."  It  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Legislative  Council, 
invested  with  all  powers  except  that  of  levying  taxes.  It  was  provided  that  its  memben 
should  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  continue  in  authority  during  its  pleasure ;  that  Ca- 
nadian subjects  professing  the  Catholic  faith  might  be  called  to  sit  in  the  Council ;  that  the 
Catholic  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the  regular  orders,  should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  professions,  and  of  their  tithes  from  all  those  who  professed  their  religion ;  that  the 
French  laws  without  jury  should  be  re-established,  preserving,  however,  the  English  laws, 
with  trial  by  jury,nn  criminal  cases.  The  bill  also  provided  that  the  limits  of  Canada  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole  region  between  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  regardless  of  the  just  claims  of  other  colonies  under  old  and  unrepealed  charters.' 
These  liberal  concessions  to  the  Canadians  would  have  been  highly  commendable,  had  not 
other  motives  than  a  spirit  of  liberality  manifestly  actuated  ministers.  The  most  obtuse  ob- 
server could  plainly  perceive  their  object  to  be  to  secure  a  strong  footing  north  and  west  of 
the  refractory  colonies,  where  troops  might  be  concentrated  and  munitions  of  war  collected, 
to  be  used  at  a  moment's  warning,  if  necessary,  in  crushing  rebellion  near.  Such  a  design 
was  at  once  charged  upon  ministers  by  the  ever-vigilant  Colonel  Barr6,  on  the  floor  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons.  "  A  very  extraordinary  indulgence,"  he  said,  '*  is  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  province,  and  one  calculated  to  gain  the  hearts  and  affections  of  these 
people.  To  this  I  can  not  object,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to  good  purposes ;  but  if  you  are  about 
to  raise  a  popish  army  to  serve  in  the  colonies,  from  this  time  all  hope  of  peace  in  America 
will  be  destroyed.  The  Americans  will  look  on  the  Canadians  as  their  task-masters,  and, 
in  the  end,  their  executioners."  It  was  urged  by  ministers  that  common  justice  demanded 
the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  for  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  Canada  were 
Roman  Catholics.*  Edmund  Burke,  Thomas  Townshend,  Charles  Fox,  Sergeant  Glynn, 
and  others  joined  Colonel  Barr6  in  his  denunciations  of  the  bill,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  clauses  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  that  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Legislative  Council  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown.  The  former  were  considered  a  dan- 
(Tcrous  precedent  for  a  Protestant  government,  and  the  latter  was  regarded  as  shadowing 
forth  the  ultimate  design  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  subvert  the  popular  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  America,  and  to  make  the  legislators  mere  creatures  of  the  crown.  By  its  pro- 
visions the  Governor  of  Canada  was  vested  with  almost  absolute  and  illimitable  power,  and 
permitted  to  be  nearly  as  much  a  despot,  if  he  chose,  as  any  of  the  old  Spanish  viceroys  of 

^  Thomas  and  John  Penn,  son  and  grandson  of  William  Penn,  then  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  entered  a  protest  against  the  boundary  section  of  this  bill,  because  it  contemplated  an  encroadi- 
ment  upon  their  territory.  Burke,  who  was  then  the  agent  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  also  opposed  this 
section  of  the  bill  for  the  same  reason,  in  behalf  of  his  principal.  The  letter  of  that  statesman  to  the  As- 
sembly of  New  York  on  the  subject  is  published  among  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  known  to  be  extant  of  all  those  which  he  wrote  to  that  body 

'  Governor  Carlcton  asserted,  on  oath,  before  a  committee  of  Parliament,  that  there  were  then  only  aboQt 
three  hundred  and  sixty  Protestants  in  Canada,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  numbered  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
thousand 
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South  America.     On  this  point  Lord  Chatham  (William  Pitt)  was  particularly  eloquent, 
and  he  also  took  ground  against  the  religious  features  of  the  bill,  as  an  innovation  dangerous 
to  the  Protestant  faith  and  to  the  stability  of  the  throne.     The  bill,  however,  with  all  its 
exceptionable  clauses,  was  adopted  by  quite  a  large  majority  in  both  Houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  on  the  2 2d  of  June.     It  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  passed  that  House  without  opposition.     This  bill  is  refer- 
red to  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  as  one  of  the  **  acts  of  pretended  legislation"  that  , 
justified  the  separation  from  the  parent  country. 

While  this  act,  with  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  that  for  the  subversion  of  the  charter  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  law  authorizing  the  transportation  of  criminals  to  Great  Britain  for  trial, 
were  in  transit  through  Parliament  and  receiving  the  royal  signature,  the  colonists  were  pre- 
paring to  make  a  successful  resistance  against  further  legislative  encroachments.  Through- 
out the  whole  summer  and  autumn  of  1774  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed.  The  com- 
mittees of  correspondence  were  every  where  active  and  firm,  and  were  constantly  supplied 
with  minute  knowledge  of  all  the  movements  of  the  home  government  by  secret  agents  in 
the  British  metropolis.  The  people  by  thousands  signed  non-importation  agreements,  and 
otherwise  attested  their  willingness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  freedom.  The 
press  spoke  out  boldly,  and  orators  no  longer  harangued  in  parables,  but  fearlessly  called 
upon  the  people  to  unite.  The  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  had  demonstrated  the 
prowess  and  strength  of  the  Anglo-Americans  against  the  foes  of  Britain,  and  they  felt  con- 
fident in  that  strength  against  Britain  herself,  now  that  she  had  become  the  oppressor  of  her 
children,  if  a  bond  of  union  could  be  made  that  should  cause  all  the  colonies  to  act  in  con- 
cert. A  general  Congress,  similar  to  that  which  convened  in  New  York  in  1765,  was 
therefore  suggested.  Throughout  the  colonies  the  thought  was  hailed  as  a  happy  one,  and 
•oon  was  developed  the  most  energetic  action.  The  Congress  met  in  September,  adopt- 
ed loyal  addresses  to  the  king  and  Parliament,  to  the  people  of  the  colonies,  of  Canada, 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  took  precautionary  measures  respecting  future  aggres- 
sions upon  their  rights.  The  people,  highly  indignant,  every  where  evinced  the  strength  of 
that  feeling  by  open  contempt  for  all  royal  authority  exercised  by  officers  of  the  crown.  The 
acts  alluded  to  were  denounced  as  «  barbarous  and  bloody,"  the  British  ministry  were  pub- 
lished in  the  gazettes,  and  placarded  upon  the  walls  as  papists  and  as  traitors  to  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  patriots  even  had  the  boldness  to  lampoon  the  king  and  Parliament.  (For 
an  illustration,  see  next  page.) 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  Americans  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1775.     The  events  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  added  fuel  to  the  fiame  of  indignation  and  rebellion.     As  we  have 

\,  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  on  Lake  Champlain  were  assailed,  and  fell  into  the  hands 


of  the  Americans.  In  June  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  A  Continental  j^q^  ^^ 
army  -was  speedily  organized.  Hope  of  reconciliation  departed.  The  sword  was  i^^- 
fairly  drawn,  and  at  the  close  of  summer  an  expedition  was  arranged  to  invade  Canada,  for 
which  an  armament  was  collected  at  Ticonderoga.  Such  a  step  seemed  essential  for  two 
reasons  :  first,  to  confirm  the  Canada  patriots  (who  were  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
treal) in  their  opposition  to  Great  Britain  by  the  pressure  of  armed  supporters ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  secure  the  strong-hold  of  Quebec  while  its  garrison  was  yet  weak,  and  before  Gen- 
eral Carleton  could  organize  a  sufficient  force  to  defend  it.  That  ofiUcer,  it  was  well  known, 
was  vested  with  almost  unhmited  power  as  governor  of  the  province,  under  the  act  which 
we  have  just  considered  ;  and  it  was  also  well  known  that  he  waf^  using  every  means  at  his 
command  to  induce  the  Canadians  to  take  up  arms  against  the  rebellious  colonists.  Neithei 
bribes  nor  promises  were  spared.  The  imperial  government  resolved  to  send  out  fifteen 
thousand  muskets  to  arm  the  French  Catholics,  and  agents  of  the  crown  were  busy  among 
the  Indian  tribes  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  inciting  them  to  an  alliance  with 
the  army  of  the  king. 

Congress  had  already  sent  an  afl^ectionate  address  *<  To  the  oppressed  inhabitants     matS9l 
of  Canada,"  and  its  efi^^ts  were  so  palpable  to  Governor  Carleton,  that  he  feared      ^^^ 
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entire  diiafleotioii  to  the  royal  government  would  ensue.     The  people  were  dinppoint«d  in 
the  operations  of  the  wt  of  1 774,  and  all  but  the  noblei  reg&rded  it  u  tyrannicaL     Un&Ue 


I  (hill  be  wDnndcd  with  yon. 
1  >m  Minded. 

The  FriifIi  Homan  Cilhalir  lir 
The  Entf  lab  PivumodI  iokd  M 


CO  make  an  impreesion  favorable  to  the  king  upon  the  Canadians  by  an  appeal  to  their  loy- 
alty, Carleton  had  recourse  to  the  authority  of  religion.  He  endeavored  to  lednca  Brand, 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  from  his  exalted  duties  as  a  Chriatian  pastor,  to  en* 
gaga  in  the  low  political  schemes  of  a  party  placeman,  and  publish  a  mandemetU,  to  be  read 
from  the  pulpit  by  the  curates  in  time  of  divine  service.  He  also  urged  the  prelate  to  ex- 
hort the  people  to  take  up  arms  against  the  colonists.  Bat  the  consistent  bishop  refused  to 
exert  his  influence  in  such  a  cause,  and  plainly  told  Carleton  that  such  conduct  would  be 
unworthy  of  a  faithful  pastor,  and  derogatory  to  the  canons  of  the  Homish  Church.  A  few 
priests,  however,  with  the  nobility,  seconded  Carleton's  views,  but  their  inflnenee  was  feeble 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  were  determined  to  remain  neutral.  The  governor  now 
tried  another  scheme,  and  with  better  efTect.  He  could  make  no  impreuion  upon  the  manei 
by  appeals  to  their  loyalty  or  their  religious  prejudices,  and  he  determined  to  arouse  them  by 

'  The  above  engraving  is  an  exact  copj,  reduced,  of  a 
Massachuselli  Historical  Society  at  Boston,  enlitlcd  "  Ftr 
enlly  in  the  hand-writ in(;  of  the  limo,  is  the  following  : 

"  A  full  explanation  of  the  within  print. — No.  1  intends  Iho  K — g  of  G.  B.,  to  whom  the  Home  of  Cou- 
rnons  (4)  gives  the  Americans'  money  for  the  nss  of  thai  very  H.  of  C,  and  which  lie  is  endeavoring  to 
take  away  with  the  power  of  cannon.  No.  S,  by  a  Frenahman,  signifies  the  tyranny  that  ii  inlended  for 
America.  No.  3,  the  figure  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  with  his  crucifix  and  gihhet,  auUtiag  Georgo  is 
enforcing  his  tyrannical  system  of  civil  and  religious  government.  N'os,  5  atkd  G  are  honest  American  yeo- 
men, who  oppose  an  oaken  j'taff  to  G — '»  cannon,  end  determine  they  will  not  be  robbed.  No,  7  ii  poor 
Brirannia  blindfolded,  falling  into  the  bottomless  pit  which  her  infamous  rulers  have  prepared  for  the  Amer- 
icans. Nos.  8,  9  represent  Boston  in  (lames  and  Quebeo  triumphant,  (o  show  the  probable  cooieqaeMC 
of  submission  to  the  present  wicked  minbterisl  system,  that  popery  and  tyranny  will  triumph  over  true  re- 
ligion, virtue,  and  liberty. 

"  N.B.  Perhaps  this  may  remind  the  Bostonians  of  the  invincible  attachment  of  Che  Numantioes*  to  their 
liberty,"  &c. 

•  The  Namudnn  lnhsblted  ■  cltj  an  the  hsnks  of  the  Donro.  In  Rpalo.  TwenCj  yem  Ohj  tctb  bcdsi^  bf  Ika  TliiiiiMa 
untQ  mt  length  the  jsunger  Scl|rio  AfrleuDi  entirtd  Iheir  dtr  (<"•*  buBdred  sod  lUrQ-tlirea  jem  B.C.,  and  tifrive  fwit  iftB 
the  dertmctloii  o!  Cirthxgc).    The  HsmuitlDei,  ssdni  ill  hope  (sue,  set  fln  lo  thair  cUf  itid  perUbad  bi  (ha  BsBM  tiAa 
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Ra^  Hijhiuid  Rc^nusl.  haw  nlied.      Our  Depvun  rrom  Crows  Point      Split  Rock.     Warfeut  od  tbc  Xoiiquct  Riier 

appeoliDg  to  theii  cupidity.  Accordingly,  he  caused  the  drumi  to  beat  up  for  volunteen  in 
Quebec,  and  b;  oSen  of  good  pay,  privileges,  and  bounties,  he  succeeded  in  enrolling  a  few, 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Highland  Regiment.'  About  the  same  time  Colonel  j^g^^ 
Guy  Johnson  arrived  at  Montreal  with  a  large  number  of  Indian  chiefs  nnd  warriors  '"*. 
nf  the  Six  Nations,  who,  despite  their  Holcmn  pTomigeB  of  neutrality,  were  induced  to  join  the 
soldiers  of  the  king.  They  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  Ihe  crown  in  the  presence  of  Carle- 
tob,  and  were  held  in  readiness  to  serve  him  whea  he  should  call. 

A  small  number  of  regular  British  troops,  with  the  volunteers  and  Indians,  composed  the 
bulk  of  Carleton's  army  at  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1775,  the  time  when  General  Schuy- 
ler was  preparing,  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  for  a  campaign  against  Canada.  We 
thus  come  back  from  our  historic  ramble  to  our  starting-place  at  Crown  Point.  The  ruins 
are  sufficiently  explored ;  let  us  pass  over  to  Chimney  Point  and  dine,  for  the  steamer  will 
■oon  come  down  the  lake  to  convey  us  to  oui  Sabbath  resting-place  at  Burlington. 

We  left  Chimney  Point  in  the  evening,  a  c«ol,  gentle  breeze  blowing  from  the  northweal. 
The  westeni  shore  Is  bold,  and  in  many  places  precipitous,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  peaks 
and  lofty  ridges  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  skirt  the  horizon.  The  eastern  margin  is  the 
termination  of  the  pleasant  slopes  and  beautiful  interrales  between  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  lake,  cultivated  and  wooded  alternately  to  the  water's  verge.  At  dusk  we  reached  the 
famous  S^it  Rack.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly  in  the  west,  where  faint  tints  of  day- 
light still  lingered,  and  we  passed  so  near  thai 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  that  geological  wonder. 
It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  about  thirty 
miles  below  Crown  Point.  Here  is  a  sharp 
promontory  jutting  into  the  lake,  the  point  oi 
^j^^j^^  containing  about  half  on  acre,  and  cov- 
ered with  bushes,  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  cleft  lifleen  feet  wide.  It  was  ob- 
taivcd  as  a  curiosity  by  the  old  French  explorers.  Soundings  to  the  depth  of  five  hundred 
feet  have  been  made  between  the  fragment  and  the  main  rock,  without  finding  a  bottom. 
Geologists  difier  in  opinion  respecting  the  cause  which  formed  the  chasm,  some  ascribing  it  to 
an  earthquake,  and  others  to  the  slow  attrition  of  the  current  upon  a  portion  of  the  rock  of 
softer  texture  than  the  rest.  A  light-house  stands  near  as  a  guide  to  the  navigator,  for  the 
lake  i*  only  a  mite  wide  at  this  point.  Here  it  suddenly  expands,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bouquet  River,  eight  miles  above,  it  is  about  five  miles  wide. 

At  the  falls  iu  the  Bouquet,  two  mites  from  the  lake,  is  the  village  of  Willsborough,  the 
place  where  Burgoyne  encamped  and  gave  a  war-feaat  to  about  fiiur  hundred  Indians  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Algonquins,  Iroquois,  and  Ottawas,  who,  accompanied  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  joined  him  there.  Both  he  and  Carleton  were  averae  to  the  measure  of  em-  j^^,  ^i 
playing  the  savages  in  the  British  army,  hut  the  express  instructions  of  ministera  ^'^■ 
demanded  it,  and  he  dared  not  disobey.'  He  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  be  humanely 
endeavored  to  soften  their  savage  ferocity  and  restrain  their  thirst  for  rapine  and  blood.  His 
•xordium  was  words  of  flatteiy  in  praise  of  their  sagacity,  faithfulness,  forbearance,  and  loy- 
alty. He  then  spoke  of  the  abused  clemency  of  the  king  toward  the  colonies,  and  declared 
to  the  wirrion  their  relief  from  restraint.  •    •'  Gro  forth,"  he  said,  "  in  the  might  of  your  valor 

*  Their  time  of  lervioe  wu  iimtled  lo  ibo  continuance  of  tbe  disturbances  j  each  soldier  wu  to  receive 
two  handreil  seres  of  land  in  odj  province  in  North  America  he  might  choose ;  Ihe  king  paid  himself  the 
■Gcuslomed  duties  npon  the  acquisition  of  lands ;  for  twenty  years  new  proprietors  were  to  be  exempted 
[roDl  all  ccMitribatton  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  crown  j  every  married  soldier  obtained  other  fifty  acres,  in  con- 
ddeivtion  of  his  wife,  and  fifty  more  for  account  of  each  at  his  ohiklren,  with  Ihe  same  prinlega  and  ez- 
wnptions,  besides  the  honnly  of  a  guinea  at  the  time  of  enlistment. — Botia,  vol,  i.,  p.  220. 

*  Tbe  employment  of  Indians  by  tbe  British  ministry,  in  Ibis  campaign,  has  been  ezcased  upon  the  lame 
[Jm,  which  has  not  tbe  shadow  of  truth,  that,  unless  they  were  thus  employed,  the  Americans  would  havb 
Mustered  them  into  their  ser>-ice. — See  Knight's  Pictorial  England,  vol.  v.,  p.  306.  ^ 
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%ad  vour  catise.     Strike  at  the  common  enemies  of  Gre&t  Britain  and  of  America  ;  disturb- 

era  of  public  order,  peace,  and  happi- 
^ii  neas  ;  destroyers  of  commerce  ;  par- 

ricides of  the  state."  He  told  them 
that  his  oflicera  and  men  would  en- 
deavor to  imitate  their  example  in 
peraeverance,  enterprise,  and  con- 
stancy, and  in  resistaace  of  hunger, 
weariness,  and  pain.  At  the  same 
time  be  exhorted  them  to  listen  to 
hJB  words,  and  allow  him  to  regulUo 
their  passions,  and  to  conform  tbeir 
warfare  to  his,  by  the  rules  of  Enro- 
poan  discipline  and  the  dictates  of 
bis  religion  and  humanity.  He  i»- 
minded  them  that  the  king  had  many 
faithfui  subjects  in  the  prorinoes, 
and,  therefore,  indiscriminate  butch- 
ery of  the  people  might  cause  the 
sacrifice  of  many  friends.  He  theo 
charged  them,  in  the  words  quoted 
from  his  speech  in  the  note  on  ante, 
page  99,  not  to  kill  for  scalps,  or  de- 
stroy life  except  in  open  warfare,  and 
claimed  for  himself  the  office  of  lun- 
pire  on  all  occasions.     When  he  bad  finished,  an  old  Iroquois  chief  arose  and  said  : 

"  I  stand  up  in  the  name  of  all  the  nations  present,  to  assure  our  father  that  we  bave  at- 
tentively listened  to  his  discourse.  We  receive  you  as  our  father,  because  when  you  speak 
we  hear  the  voice  of  our  great  father  beyond  the  great  lake.  We  rejoice  in  the  approbation 
you  have  expressed  of  our  behavior.  We  have  been  tried  and  tempted  by  the  Bostonians,' 
but  we  loved  our  father,  and  our  hatchets  have  been  sharpened  upon  our  aflections.  In 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  professions,  our  whole  villages  able  to  go  to  war  are  come  forth. 
The  old  and  infirm,  our  infanta  and  wives,  alone  remain  at  home.      With  one  common  at- 


I  to  all  you  have  ordered  and  all  you  shall  order ;  and 

and  Burgoyne,  to  his  sorrow,  had  the  credulity  to  rely 
e  docile,  but  as  soon  as  the  scent  of  blood  touched  their 
.roused,  and  the  restraints  imposed  by  the  British  com- 
Their  faithfulness  disappeared  ;  and  in  the  houx  of 
IS  we  have  seen,  by  hundreds,  and  returned  home. 
As  the  lake  widened  and  the  evening  advanced,  the  breeze  freshened  almost  to  a  gale, 
and,  blowing  upon  our  larboard  quarter,  it  rolled  up  such  swells  on  our  track  that  the  vessel 
rocked  half  the  passengers  into  silent  contemplation  of  the  probability  of  casting  their  supper 
to  the  fishes.  The  beacon  upon  Juniper  Island  was  bsiled  with  delight,  for  the  Burlington 
break-water  was  just  ahead.      We  entered  the  harbor  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening, 


sent  we  promise  a  constant  obediem 
may  the  Father  of  Days  give  you  n 
These  promises  were  all  very  fini 
upon  them.  At  first  the  Indians  wi 
noHtiils  their  ferocious  natures  were 
mander  were  too  irksome  to  be  borr 
his  greatest  need  they  deserted  him, 


'  The  old  ohief  spoko  truly.  They  hod  been  "  lemptad  by  the  Boaloniana,"  but  not  by  the  Boston  patri. 
ots.  General  Gage,  (hen  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  other  loyalists  in  Boston,  sent  emLsBaries  acraag 
the  Indian*  in  various  ways,  and  ibese  were  the  tempters  wblch  the  old  cbief  oonfounded  with  the  enBOuai 
□T  the  crown.  I  aball  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  Connelly,  one  of  Gage's  eausssrjea,  who  veai 
to  Virginia,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Danmore,  carried  promises  and  money  to  the  Indiaiis  no  ihs 
Iinnlier,  to  insligale  Ihem  to  fall  upon  the  defenseless  republicini  of  that  stanch  Whig  Italo. 

'  So  inlerpreled  by  Burgoyne  in  his  "  Slate  of  the  Eipcilition,"  lie. 
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and  were  soon  in  comfortabla  quarters  at  the  American,  fronting  the  pleasant  square  in  the 
«enter  of  the  village. 

The  next  morning  dawned  calm  and  beautiful.  The  wind  was  hushed,  and  the  lovelt- 
BflH  of  repose  was  upon  the  village,  lake,  and  country.  It  was  our  second  Sabbath  from 
hmne,  and  never  was  its  rest  more  welcome  and  suggestive  of  gratitnde,  for  the  preceding 
week  had  been  to  me  one  of  unceasing  toil,  yet  a  toil  commingled  with  the  most  exalted 
pleasure.  I  had  been  among  scenes  associated  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of  an  American's 
heart ;  and  when,  mingling  with  the  worshipers  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  clear  voice  of 
Bishop  Hopkins  repeated  the  divine  annunciation,  "  From  the  rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  go- 
ing down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall  be  great  among  the  heathen,  eaith  the  Lord,"  I  felt 
that  our  own  country,  so  late  a  wilderness  and  abiding-place  for  pagans,  but  now  blooming 
nnder  the  beneficent  culture  of  free  institutions  that  were  born  amid  the  labor-throes  of  the 
Revolution,  was  a  special  illustration  of  that  glorious  declaration. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  we  procured  saddle  horses  and  tode  out  to  the  resting-place  of 
General  Ethan  Allen,  a  burial-ground  embowered 
IB'  shrubbery,  lying  upon  the  brow  of  the  hill  over- 
looking the  Winooski,  and  within  sound  of  its  cas- 
cades. It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  leading 
east  from  Burlington,  nearly  half  a  mile  from  the 
University  of  Vermont,  that  stands  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  upon  the  western  slope  of  which  is 
the  village.  Allen's  monument  is  a  plain  marble 
slab,  resting  upon  a  granite  foundation,  and  bears 
the  foUowing  inscription : 


Geneeal  Ethan  Allen 

kests  beneath  this  stone, 

THE  12th  DAT  OF  Feb.,  1789, 

AGED  50  YEARS, 
ms  SPIRIT  TKIED  THE  MERCIES  OF  HIS  GoD, 
IN  WHOM  ALONE   HE  BELIEVED  AND   STBONOLT 

.Vear  his  are  the  graves  of  his  brother  Ira'  and  several  other  relatives.  The  whole  are  in- 
closod  within  a  square  defined  by  a  chain  supported  by  small  granite  obelisks.  A  willow 
drooped  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriot  dead,  and  rose-bushes  clustered  around  the  storm-worn 
monuments.  The  dew  was  yet  upon  the  grass,  and  its  fragrant  exhalations  dlled  the  air 
with  such  grateful  incense,  that  we  were  loth  to  leave  the  spot.  We  galloped  our  horses 
back  to  the  village  in  time  for  breakfast,  delighted  and  profited  by  our  morning's  ride.     Halt- 

'  In  Allen  was  bom  in  Salisbury.  Connecticut,  in  1752.  Ho  went  to  Vermont  in  early  lire,  and  became 
ooe  of  the  most  scliTS  ciiiiens  of  (hat  state,  parlicularl^  in  tbe  controveivj  between  Vermont  and  Men- 
Tock  respcciinp  the  territory  called  tho  New  Hampshire  Granls.  It  ij  said  ihal  when  the  Revolution  broke 
ool  he  sided  with  the  crown  and  went  to  Canada.  His  stanch  Wbin  brother,  Ethan,  indignant  at  his  choice, 
reconiroended  tbe  Vermont  Assembly  to  conliscale  bis  brother's  property.  Ira  heard  of  it,  and  ahallenged 
Ethan  to  Hghl  a  duel.  Ethan  rerused,  on  the  ground  thai  it  would  be  "  disgrBceful  to  fight  a  Tory,"  and 
so  (be  matter  ended.  Ira  finally  became  a  warm  republican,  and  was  active  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  Constiiuiion  of  Vermont,  and  became  tbe  fimt 
lacretary  of  the  state.  He  was  afterward  treasurer,  member  of  tho  council,  and  surveyor  general.  He 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major  genera]  ofmililia,  and  in  1795  be  went  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms  for  the  sup- 
ply of  his  state.  Returning  with  several  thousand  rauaketa  and  some  cannon,  ha  was  captured  by  an  En- 
fliah  vessel  and  carried  to  England,  where  be  was  accused  of  supplying  the  Irish  rebels  with  arms.  A 
Utigation  for  eight  years,  in  (he  Court  of  Admiralty,  was  the  eoDsequence,  but  a  final  deoision  was  in  hk 
fiiTor  He  died  ai  Pbiladelpbia,  January  7th,  1814,  aged  62  yeais. 
L 
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'sity  a  few  minutes,  we  enjoyed  the  beautiful  view  which  the  heij^tit  eom- 
mands.  The  Green  Mouiitains  stretclied  along  the  east ;  tho  broken  ranges  of  the  Adiron- 
dack,  empurpled  by  the  morning  sun,  bounded  the  wcBtem  Horizon  ;  and  below  us,  akirtiag 
the  lake,  the  pleasant  village  lay  upon  the  slope,  and  stretched  its  lengthening  form  ont  to- 
ward the  rich  lields  that  surrounded  it.  To  the  eye  of  a  wearied  dweller  in  a  dense  city  all  vil- 
lages appear  beautiful  in  summer,  but  Burlington  is  eminently  so  when  compared  with  otfaen. 
We  left  the  metropolis  of  tho  lake  for  Plattsburgh  about  noon.  On  our  left,  as  we  emerged 
from  tho  harbor,  were  the  Four  Brothers,  small  islands  swarming  with  water-fowl,  and  the 
bald  point  of  Kock  Dunder,  a  solitary  spike  rising,  shrubless  and  bare,  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  water.  Before  us  spread  out  the  two  Heros  (North  and  South),  green  islands, 
which  belonged  to  the  Allen  family  during  the  Revolution.  The  first  landing-place  below 
Burlington  is  Port  Kent,  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  ten  miles  distant.  A  little  below  is 
Port  Jackson,  nearly  weat  of  the  south  end  of  Valcour's  Island.  This  is  an  interesting  por- 
-  .     ^  -  -     tion  of  the  lake  to  the 

r  ■''■.'...,.  I       American  tourist,  for  it 

is  the  place  where  oni 
first  naval  battle  witli 
Great  Britain  was 
fought.  This  event 
took  place  October 
the  nih,  1776.  The 
American  flotilla  was 
mmanded  by  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  the 
English  vessels  by  Cap- 
tain Pringle.  accompanied  by  Governor  Carleton.  In  order  to  a  lucid  understanding  of  the 
position  of  affairs  at  tl)at  time,  we  must  consider  for  a  moment  the  connecting  chain  of  event* 
lirom  the  autumn  of  1775,  when  General  Schuyler  was  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point 
preparing  to  invade  Canada,  to  the  meeting  of  the  belligerents  in  question. 

Tho  forces  under  Generals  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  proceeded  to  execute  the  will  of 
September  10.     Congress,  and  in  September  appeared  before  St.  John's,  at  the  Sorel.      Finding 
^'^^  the  fort,  as  they  supposed,  too  strong  for  assault,  they  returned  to  and  fortilieil 

Isle  Aux  Noix.  Schuyler  went  back  to  Ticonderoga  and  hastened  forward  re-enforceraenta. 
but  was  unable  to  return  on  account  of  sickness.  Montgomery  succeeded  him  in  command. 
He  captured  Fort  St.  John's  and  Fort  Chambly,  and  entered  Montreal  in  triumph.  He 
then  pushed  on  to  Quebec,  when  he  was  joined  by  a  force  under  Arnold,  and  early  m  De- 
cember laid  siege  to  that  city.  After  besieging  it  unsuccessfully  for  three  weeks,  the  Axon- 
Dacemher  31,  'Cans  commenced  an  assault.  Montgomery  was  killed,  the  Americana  were  re- 
11^^  pulsed,  and  many  of  them  made  prisoners.     Arnold  was  wounded.     He  became 

the  chief  in  command,  and  kept  the  remnant  of  the  republican  army  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  Quebec,  until  the  arrival  of  General  Woosler  early  in  the  spring  and  General  Tfaomas 
in  May.      General  Carleton  soon  afterward  received  re-en forcemcnts  from  England, 
and  by  the  middle  of  Juno  the  Americana,  after  retreating  from  post  to  post,  were  drivfn 
out  of  Canada. 

Not  doubting  that  Carleton  would  follow  up  his  successes  by  providing  water  craft  upon 
the  lake,  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  a  council  of  officers,  un- 
der General  Gates,  who  in  June  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Northern  army, 
resolved  to  abandon  the  tatter  post  and  concentrate  all  their  forces  at  tho  former.     Accord- 


ide  fram  the  pilot's  room  of  the  sleam-boat  just  arier  leaving  Port  Jackson.  On  Ibc 
ill  lanii,  and  on  the  right  is  men  a  portion  of  Valcaur's  Island.  The  high  ground  ia 
o  tlie  lefi,  is  CumbeilMnil  Hetul,  and  that  dimly  iwn  in  the  center  of  &e  picton  i) 
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iogly,  General  Sullivan,  who  was  at  Crown  Point,  withdrew  with  his  forceg  to  Tieonderoga, 
and  active  meaaurea  for  offensive  and  defensiva  operations  were  there  adopted.  Materials 
for  constructing  vessels,  as  well  as  skillful  artisans,  were  scarce.  T||e  latter  had  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  sea-ports ;  yet  such  was  the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  that  by  the  middle  of 
August  a  small  squadron,  consisting  of  one  sloop,  three  schooners,  and  five  gondolas,  was  in 
readiness  and  rendezvoused  at  Crown  Point  under  Arnold,  who  received  the  command  of  it 
from  General  Gates.  The  sloop  carried  twelve  guns,  one  schooner  the  same  number,  the 
others  eight,  and  the  gondolas  three  each.  Toward  the  close  of  the  month  Arnold  sailed 
down  the  lake,  under  positive  instructions  from  Gates  not  to  pass  beyond  tsle  Aux  Tetes. 
near  what  is  now  called  Rouse's  Point,  and  to  act  only  on  the  defensive.  He  halted  at 
Wind-mill  Point,  four  miles  above  Isle  Aux  Tiles,  to  reconnoiter,  and  anchored  hisvessels 
BcroM  the  lake,  to  prevent  any  boats  of  the  enemy  from  passing  up. 

As  soon  as  Carleton  was  advised  of  the  movements  of  the  Americana  at  Ticonderoga,  he 
sent  seven  hundred  men  from  Quebec  to  gt.  John's,  to  construct  a  fleet,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  several  strong  vessels  were  finished  and  armed  for  duty.  A  radeau  called 
the  Thunderer  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  vessel  carrying  heavy  guns),  and  twenty-four  gun- 
boats, armed  each  with  a  field  piece  or  carriage  gun,  were  added  to  the  fleet.  Forty  boats 
with  provisions  accompanied  the  expedition. 

Convinced  that  his  position  was  dangerous,  for  the  British  and  Indiana  were  collecting  on 
the  shores,  Arnold  fell  back  about  ten  milea  to  Isle  La  Motte,  where  he  need  not  fear  an  at- 
tack from  the  main  land.  Here  his  fleet  was  considerably  increased,  and  consiated  of  three 
■chooneis,  two  sloops,  three  galleys,  eight  gondolas,  and  twenty-one  gun-hoata.  Ignorant 
of  the  real  strength  of  the  armament . 

_  fM  Sf/Ofl£  UXHAMPLUHi 


which  he  knew  Carleton  was  prepar- 
ing at  St.  John 'a,  and  unwilling  to  en- 
gage a  superior  force  on  the  broad  lake, 
Arnold  withdrew  his  fleet  still  further 
bock,  and  anchored  it  across  the  nar- 
row channel  between  Volcour's  Island 
and  the  western  shore. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
nth  of  October  the  British  fleet 
appeared  off  Cumberland  Head,  mov- 
ing up  the  lake,  and  in  a  short  time 
it  swept  around  the  southern  point  of 
Valcour's  Island.  The  enemy's  force 
waa  formidable,  for  the  vessels  were 
manned  by  seven  hundred  chosen  sea- 
men. Captain  Pringle  was  commo- 
dore, and  made  the  Inflexible  his  flag- 
ship. Among  the  young  officers  in 
tfae  fleet  was  Edward  Fellow,  afier- 
ward  Admiral  Viscount  Exmouth, 
oue  of  the  most  distinguished  of  En- 
gland's naval  commanders.  The  ac- 
tion began  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  the  attack  of  the  Carleton  upon  the  Amencan  schooner 
Royal  Savage  and  three  galleys.     The  latter,  in  attempting  to  return  to  the  line,  grounded. 

EiFUNAtion  or  tub  Mat. — A,  American  fleet  under  Arnold  ;  B,  !1  gnn-bosli ;  C,  schoooor  Carlelon, 
1 2  BIX  ponnden ;  D,  ship  Indexible,  18  twelve  pounders  ;  E,  ancborage  of  tba  British  fleet  during  the  nighi, 
to  cut  offlbe  Americaiu'  retreat;  F,  radeao  Thunderer,  6  iwenly-four  pounders  and  IS  six  pounders;  G, 
gondola  Xoyol  Convirl,  T  nine  poaudera ;  H,  schooner  JfaWa,  1 4  six  poonders,  with  General  Carleton  on 
board;  I,  the  place  where  the  American  schooner  Royal  Saeagt,  oT  S  six  ponnilers  and  4  foor  ponnder*, 
was  bariMd.     This  pUn  ii  copied  from  Bromn-'f  Swriy  «/  Lakt  Champlain,  edition  of  1779. 
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each  other. 

ing  the  night  1 


party  were  victors.  The  two  fleets  anchored 
Arnold  held  a.  council  with  his  officers,  and  it 
Crowa  Point,  for  the  superiority  of  the  tbhwIs, 


and  was  burned,  but  hei  men  were  saved.  Arnold  was  on  board  the  Co/igrea  galley,  and 
conducted  matters  with  a  great  deal  of  bravery  and  skill.  About  one  o'clock  the  «ng[ag»- 
meat  became  general.^d  the  American  vessels,  particularly  the  Congress,  sufierad  sereiely. 
It  was  hulled  twelve  times,  received  seven  shots  between  wind  and  water,  the  main-nuflt 
was  shattered  in  two  places,  the  rigging  cut  to  pieces,  and  many  of  the  crew  were  killed  or 
wounded.  Arnold  pointed  almost  every  gun  on  his  vessel  with  his  own  hands,'  and  with 
voice  and  gesture  cheered  on  his  men.  In  the  mean  while  the  enemy  landed  a  large  body 
of  Indiana  upon  the  island,  who  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  muaketry,  but  with  little  efibct 
The  battle  continued  between  four  and  five  hours,  and  the  Americans  lost,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  eixty  men. 
Night  closed  upon  the  s 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  i 
was  determined  to  retire  d 

and  the  number  and  discipline  of  the  men  composing  the  British  force,  rendered  another  e 
gagement  extremely  hazardous.  Anticipating  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  British  commander  anchored  his  vessels  in  a  line  extending  across  firom  the  island 
to  the  main  land.  A  chilly  north  wind  had 
been  blowing  all  the  afternoon,  and  about 
sunset  dark  clouds  overcast  the  sky.  It  was 
at  the  time  of  new  moon,  and,  therefore,  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  favored  the  design 
of  Arnold.  About  ten  o'clock  he  weighed 
anchor,  and  with  the  stiS*  north  wind  sailed 
with  his  whole  flotilla,  unobserved,  throu^ 
the  enemy's  lines.  Arnold,  with  his  crippled 
galley,  brought  up  the  rear.  It  was  a  bold 
movement.  At  daybreak  the  English  watch 
on  deck  looked  with  straining  eyes  foe  theii 
expected  prey,  hut  the  Americans  wore  then 
at  Schuyler's  Island,  ten  miles  south,  busily 
engaged  in  stopping  leaks  and  repairing  sails. 
The  British  weighed  anchor  and  gave  chase. 
Toward  evening  the  wind  changed  to  the 
south,  and  greatly  retarded  the  prt^iess  oi 
both  fleets  during  the  night.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  1 3th  the  enemy's  ves-  ognA^, 
sels  were  observed  under  full  sail,  and  ^''^ 
rapidly  gaining  upon  the  Americans.  The 
Congress  galley  (Arnold's  "  flag-ship")  and 
ihe  Washington,  with  four  gondolas,  were  be- 
hind, and  in  a  short  time  the  British  veaaels 
Carleton,  Inflexible,  and  Maria  were  along- 
side, pouring  a  destructive  fire  upon  them. 
The  Washington  soon  struck,  and  Genenl 
I,  were  made  prisoners.'     The  whole  force  of  the 


Wftterbury  the  commander,  and  hts  j 


'  Sparks'a  Life  of  Arnold. 

'  Among  Ihe  prisoners  was  Joseph  Belljs,  af^erwnrd  ihe  notorious  outlaw  and  bitter  Tory,  bettor  koown 
SI  "  Joe  Bettys."  He  was  a  native  of  Saraloga  eounly,  and  joined  the  Whigs  on  the  breaking  out  of  tbt 
Revolution.  While  a  captive  in  Canadl^  after  the  bsUlo  on  Lake  Champlain.  ha  was  indsoed  to  join  the 
royal  standard,  and  was  made  an  ensign.  He  became  nolorious  as  a  spy,  and,  hating  been  oaaghi  by  tb* 
Americans,  be  was  at  one  time  conducted  lo  the  gallows.  At  the  instance  of  bis  aged  parents,  Washing- 
ton granted  him  a  reprieve  on  condiiionof  his  thoroughly  reforming.  But  he  immediatelyjinned  the  enemy 
•gain,  and  for  a  long  time  his  cokl-bhwded  murders,  his  plunder  and  iDcendiarism  made  hint  the  tenor  of 
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Bmrtry  of  Arnold  oo  the  CongreM  Galley.  Desperate  Resistance.  Retreat  to  Crown  Point  Effect  of  the  Battle. 

attack  now  fell  upon  the  Congress,  but  Arnold  maintained  his  ground  with  unflinching  reso- 
lution for  four  hours.  The  galley  was  at  length  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck,  and  surrounded 
by  seven  sail  of  the  enemy.  Longer  resistance  was  vain,  add  the  intrepid  Arnold  ran  the 
galley  and  four  gondolas  into  a  small  creek  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  about  ten  miles  be- 
k>w  Crown  Point,  and  not  far  from  Panton.  He  ordered  the  marines  to  set  fire  to  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  grounded,  leap  into  the  water  and  wade  ashore  with  their  muskets,  and 
form  in  such  a  manner  upon  the  beach  as  to  guard  the  burning  vessels  from  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  Arnold  remained  in  his  galley  till  driven  off  by  the  fire,  and  was  the  last 
man  that  reached  the  shore.  He  kept  the  flags  flying,  and  remained  upon  the  spot  until 
his  little  flotilla  was  consumed,  and  then,  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  brave  soldiers, 
marched  off  through  the  woods  toward  Chimney  Point,  and  reached  Crown  Point  in  safety. 
The  rapidity  of  his  march  saved  him  from  an  Indian  ambush  that  waylaid  his  path  an  hour 
after  he  passed  by.  Two  schooners,  two  galleys,  one  sloop,  and  one  gondola,  the  remnant 
of  his  fleet,  were  at  Crown  Point,  and  General  Waterbury  and  most  of  his  men  arrived  there 
on  parole  the  next  day,  when  all  embarked  and  sailed  to  Ticonderoga.  General  October  i4, 
Carleton  took  possession  of  Crown  Point,  and  for  a  few  days  threatened  Ticon-  ^''•• 
deroga,  but  the  season  was  so  far  advanced  that  he  prudently  withdrew,  and  sailed  down  the 
lake  to  go  into  winter-quarters  in  Canada.^  The  whole  American  loss  in  the  two  actions 
was  between  eighty  and  ninety,  and  that  of  the  enemy  about  forty. 

Although  the  republicans  were  defeated,  and  the  expedition  was  disastrous  in  every  par- 
ticular, yet  such  were  the  skill,  bravery,  and  obstinate  resistance  of  Arnold  and  his  men 
against  a  vastly  superior  force,  the  event  was  hailed  as  ominous  of  great  achievements  on 
the  part  of  the  patriots  when  such  fearful  odds  should  not  exist.  Arnold's  popularity,  so 
justly  gained  at  Quebec,  was  greatly  increased,  and  the  country  rang  with  his  praises. 
Sparks  justly  observes,  respecting  Arnold's  conduct  in  the  engagement  on  the  13th,  that 
•«  there  are  few  instances  on  record  of  more  deliberate  courage  and  gallantry  than  were  dis- 
played by  him  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  action.'' 

We  arrived  at  Plattsburgh  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  day  was  excess- 
ively  warm,  and  I  felt  more  ^ike  lounging  than  rambling.  In  fact,  the  spot  has  no  Revo- 
lutionary history  worth  mentioning,  for  its  existence  as  a  lonely  settlement  in  the  wilderness 
is  only  coeval  with  that  of  our  independence.  Count  Vredenburgh,  a  German  nobleman, 
who  married  a  lady  of  the  household  of  the  queen  of  George  II.  of  England,  obtained  a  grant 
for  thirty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and  just  before  the  Revolution  he  set- 
tled there.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  sent  his  family  to  Montreal,  and  soon  afterward 
hia  splendid  mansion,  which  stood  where  the  Plattsburgh  Hotel  now  is,  and  his  mills,  three 
miles  distant,  were  burned.  He  had  remained  to  look  afler  his  property,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  he  was  murdered  for  his  riches,  and  his  house  plundered  and  destroyed.  In  1783  some 
Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  refugees,  under  Lieutenant  (afterward  Major-general)  Mooers,' 
who  were  stationed  on  the  Hudson  near  Newburgh,  left  Fishkill  Landing  in  a  boat,  and, 
proceeding  by  the  way  of  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  landed  and  commenced  the  flrst 
permanent  settlement  in  that  neighborhood,  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Plattsburgh.  Judge  Zephaniah  Piatt  and  others  formed  a  company,  after  the  war, 
to  purchase  military  land-warrants,  and  they  located  their  lands  on  Cumberland  Bay,  and 
organized  the  town  of  Plattsburgh  in  1785.      Such  is  its  only  connection  with  the  history 

the  whole  region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  At  last  he  was  captared  (1782),  and  was  executed  as 
a  spy  and  traitor,  at  Albany. 

'  It  is  related  that  while  Carleton  was  at  Ticonderoga,  Arnold  ventured  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  small 
boat.  He  was  seen  and  chased  by  young  Pellew  (afterward  Lord  Exmduth),  and  so  rapidly  did  his  pursu- 
ers gain  upon  him,  that  he  ran  his  boat  ashore  and  leaped  on  land,  leaving  his  stock  and  buckle  behind  him. 
It  is  said  that  the  stock  and  buckle  are  still  in  possession  of  the  Pellew  family. — See  OttUr^t  Life  o/Mmi- 
ral  Vucount  Exmouth. 

*  Benjamin  Mooers  served  as  a  lieutenant  and  adjutant  in  the  Revolution.  He  commanded  the  militia 
m  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh  in  1814.  For  thirty  years  he  was  county  treasurer,  and  often  represetw^  his 
ooanty  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of  New  York.     He  died  in  February,  1838 
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of  our  Revolution.  It  is  a  conspicuous  point,  however,  in  the  history  of  our  war  with  Great 
Britain  commenced  in  1812,  for  it  is  memorable  as  the  place  where  one  of  the  severest  en- 
gagements of  that  contest  took  place,  on  the  1 1th  of  September,  1814,  between  the  combined 
naval  and  military  forces  of  the  Americans  and  British.  General  Macomb  commanded  the 
land,  and  Commodore  M<Donough  the  naval  forces  of  the  former,  and  General  Prevost  and 
Commodore  Downie^  those  of  the  latter.  The  engagements  on  the  land  and  water  were 
simultaneous,  and  for  some  time  the  issue  was  doubtful.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
successful.  When  the  flag  of  the  British  commodore's  ship  was  struck,  the  enemy  on  land, 
disheartened  and  confused,  retreated  across  the  Saranac,  and  the  carnage  ceased.  The  loss 
of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifly ;  that  of  the  enemy,  in  killed,  wounded, 
prisoners,  and  deserters,  more  than  one  thousand. 

I  passed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  afternoon  with  General  St.  John  B.  L.  Skinner, 
who  was  a  volunteer  under  Macomb  in  the  battle.  He  was  a  member  of  a  company  of 
young  men  and  boys  of  the  village,  who,  after  the  military  had  gone  out  on  the  Chazy  road, 
organized  and  offered  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief  They  were  accepted,  and 
the  brave  youths  were  immediately  armed  with  rifles  and  ordered  to-  the  headquarters  of 
General  Mooers.  Only  three  of  the  company  were  over  eighteen  years  old,  and  not  one  of 
them  was  killed,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were  exposed  to  a  hot  Are  while  occupying  a 
mill  upon  the  Saranac  and  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  General  Skinner's  beautiful  man 
sion  and  gardens  are  upon  the  lake  shore,  and  from  an  upper  piazza  we  had  a  flne  view  of 
the  whole  scene  of  the  naval  engagement,  from  Cumberland  Head  on  the  north  to  Valcour's 
Island  on  the  south,  including  in  the  far  distance  eastward  the  blue  lines  of  the  northern 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains.  The  bay  in  which  the  battle  occurred  is  magnificent,  fringed 
with  deep  forests  and  waving  grain-fields.  A  substantial  stone  break- water  defends  the  har- 
bor from  the  rude  waves  which  an  easterly  wind  rolls  in,  and  the  village  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  upon  a  gravelly  plain  on  each  side  of  the  Saranac  River. 

A  short  distance  from  the  village  of  Plattsburgh  are  the  remains  of  the  cantohments  and 
breast-works  occupied  by  Macomb  and  his  forces  ;  and  to  the  kind  courtesy  of  General  Skin- 
ner, who  accompanied  me  to  these  relics  of  the  war,  I  am  indebted  for  many  interesting  de- 
tails in  relation  to  that  memorable  battle."  But  as  these  have  no  necessary  connection  with 
our  subject,  on  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  I  will  bid  adieu 
to  Plattsburgh,  for  the  evening  is  far  gone,  the  lights  of  the  **  Burlington"  are  sparkling  upon 
the  waters  near  Valcour's  Island,  and  the  coachman  at  the  hotel  front  is  hurrying  lis  with 
his  loud  "All  aboard  !" 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  passed  the  light  on  Cumberland  Head,*  and  we  reached 

^  Commodore  Downie  was  slain  in  the  battle  and  buried  at  Plattsburgh.     His  sister-in-law,  Mary  Downifl^ 
erected  a  plain  monument  to  his  memory  over  his  remains. 

'  General  S.  mentioned  one  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  the  naval  engagement  worth  recording. 
He  says  that,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  rounded  Cumberland  Head,  M'Donough  assembled  his  men  op 
board  his  ship  (Saratoga)  on  the  quarter-deck.  He  then  knelt,  and,  in  humble,  fervent  supplicatioa,  com- 
mended himself,  his  men,  and  his  cause  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  When  he  arose,  the  serenity  of  faith  was 
upon  his  countenance,  and  seemed  to  shod  its  influence  over  his  men.  A  curious  incident  ocourred  oo  hit 
ship  during  the  engagement.  The  hen-coop  was  shot  away,  and  a  cock,  released  from  prison, 
flew  into  the  rigging,  and,  flapping  his  wings,  crowed  out  a  lusty  deflance  to  the  enemy's  gam. 
There  he  remained,  flapping  his  wings  and  crowing,  until  the  engagement  ceased.  The  seamen 
regarded  the  event  as  encouraging,  and  fought  like  tigers  while  the  cock  eheered  them  on.  A 
notice  of  a  relic  of  Washington,  in  the  possession  of  General  S.,  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
It  is  a  pouch  and  pufl'-ball,  for  hair-powder,  which  belonged  to  the  chief  several  years.  It  it 
made  of  buckskin,  and  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  The  pufl*  is  made  of  cotton  yam.  Mr. 
Gray,  who  was  a  number  of  years  shorifl*  of  Clinton  county,  readily  recognized  it  as  the  one 
used  by  himself  in  powdering  Washington's  hair,  when  he  was  a  boy  and  attached  to  the  gen- 
eral in  the  capacity  of  body  servant.  When  La  Fayette  was  at  Burlington,  in  1 824,  Mr.  Gray 
went  up  to  see  him,  and  the  veteran  remembered  him  as  the  ^^  boy  Gray"  in  Washington's 
mihtary  tamily. 

'  On  this  point  is  situated  the  farm  presented  to  Commodore  M'Donough  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont 
The  point  is  connected  with  Grand  Island,  or  North  Hero  (the  kurgest  island  in  the  IflJce),  by  a  ferry .^ 
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IlcMise's  Point,  the  lut  landing-place  on  the  lake  within  "  the  States,"  between  one  and  two 
in  the  morning,  wheio  we  remained  until  daylight,  for  the  channel  here,  down  the  outlet  of 
the  lake,  is  so  narrow  and  sinuous  that  the  navigation  is  difficult  in  the  night.  On  a  low 
point  a  little  northward  of  the  landing  the  United  States  government  commenced  building  a 
fort  in  1815,  and,  af\er  expending  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  ground  was  British  soil.  The  work  was  abandoned,  and  so  remained  until  the  con' 
elusion  of  the  treaty  formed  by  Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  in  1842,  when  the 
territorial  line  was  run  a  little  north  of  the  fort.     It  is  now  in  course  of  completion. 

The  morning  on  which  we  left  Rouse's  Point  was  clear  and  calm.  A  slight  ABgmis. 
mist  lay  upon  the  water,  and  over  the  flat  shores  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  i^^' 
which  we  had  entered,  a.  tbin  vapor,  like  &  gauze  veil,  was  spread  out.  We  watched  with 
interest  for  the  line  of  separation  between  the  territories.  It  was  about  four  o'clock  iu  the 
morning  when  we  crossed  it,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  St.  John's,  and  so  became  "  foreign- 
ers." A  broad  stripe  like  a  meadow-swathe,  running  east  and  west,  cut  in  the  dwarf  forest 
upon  either  side,  denotes  the  landmark  of  dominion,  and  by  a  single  revolution  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  we  passed  from  the  waters  of  our  republic  to  those  of  the  British  realm.  In  less  than 
an  hour  we  were  at  the  landing-place  on  Isle  Aux  Noix,  a.  smalt  low  island  in  the  Sorel,  strongly 
fortified  by  th'e  British  ss  one  of  their  most  important  outposts  in  the  direction  of  the  United 
State*.  This  island  is  all  clustered  with  historic  associations.  While  the  fussy  custom-house 
officer  and  his  attendants  are  boarding  our  boat,  let  us  look  into  the  mirror  of  retrospection. 

When  the  French  settlement  at  Chimney  Point  was  broken  up  on  the  approach  of  Gen- 


eral Amherst,  in  1759,  the  people  fled  down  the  lake,  and,  landing 
upon  this  island,  fortified  it.     The  walnut  and  hazel  abounded  there. 
'    ■--  - ..  .      and  they  gave  it  a  name  significant  of  this  fact.      Commanding,  as 

it  does,  completely  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain,  the  importance  of 
Its  position,  in  a  military  view,  was  at  once  appreciated.  But  the  French  held  possession 
only  a  few  months,  for  in  the  spring  of  1760  they  were  driven  from  it  by  Amherst  m  hie 
march  toward  Montreal.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  necessity  for  a  garrison 
upon  J$U  Aux  Noix  no  longer  existed,  and  the  fortifications  were  allowed  to  crumble  into  ruins. 
In  the  autumn  of  1 775  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  Americans,  under  General  Schuy- 
ler. With  a  considerable  force,  destined  to  invade  CanadB,  he  sailed  down  the  lake  and  a}>' 
peared  before  St.  John's.  Informed  that  the  garrison  there  was  too  strong  for  B,ptRnbgrS, 
him,  he  relumed  to  Isle  Aux  Noix  and  fortified  it.  From  this  post  he  sent  out  '^^ 
a  declaration  among  the  Canadians,  by  Colonel  Allen  and  Major  Brown,  assuring  them  that 
the  Americans  intended  to  act  only  against  the  British  forts,  and  not  to  interfere  with  the 
people  or  their  religion. 

'  Tha  sketch  wu  made  from  the  pilot's  room  of  [be  sleam-boat,  about  half  a  mile  above  [be  uland,  look- 
ing east-noflheasl.  Tbe  landing  is  a  little  beyond  the  trees  on  the  right,  vhere  sentineli  are  itatijoed 
Tbe  iiland  is  imsll,  and  wholly  occopied  by  the  mililaiy  works.  A  broad  fen  extends  some  distance  from 
the  nurthern  »»de,  and  the  wiU  ducks  ^1  gather  there  aflbrd  fine  amosemeiit  for  qiottsmen  during  the 
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Early  in  October  the  Americans,  under  General  Montgomery  (Schuyler  being  ill),  left 
the  island  and  proceeded  to  St.  John's,  whence  they  marched  victoriously  to  duebec.     From 
that  time  until  the  close  of  the  Revolution  no  permanent  garrison  was  established  there,  bat 
the  island  was  the  halting-place  for  the  troops  of  both  parties  when  passing  up  and  down 
the  lake.     It  was  the  principal  scene  of  the  negotiations  between  some  of  the  leadbg  men 
of  Vermont  and  British  officers,  which  were  so  adroitly  managed  by  the  former  as  to  keep 
an  English  army  of  ten  thousand  men  quite  inactive  on  our  northern  frontier  for  about  three 
years.'     The  British  strongly  fortified  it  in  1813,  and  it  has  been  constantly  garrisoned  since. 
We  arrived  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  where  our  luggage  was  overhauled  by  the  custom-house  officer,  who  was  re- 
ceived on  board  at  Isle  Auz  Noix.     The  operation  was  neither  long  nor  vexatious,  and  seemed 
to  be  rather  a  matter  of  legal  form  than  induced  by  a  desire  or  expectation  of  detecting  con- 
traband articles.     In  fact,  the  polite  government  functionary  seemed  to  have  great  faith  in 
mere  assertions,  and  to  rely  more  upon  physiognomy  than  personal  inspection  of  the  luggage 
for  assurance  that  her  majesty's  revenue  laws  were  inviolate.     He  looked  every  trunk-owner 
full  in  the  face  when  he  queried  about  the  nature  of  his  baggage,  and  only  two  persons  wore 
obliged  to  produce  their  keys  for  his  satisfaction.     Our  trunk  was  of  prodigious  size  and  weight, 
and  made  him  very  properly  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  my  allegations  that  its' contents  were 
only  articles  for  personal  use.     A  descendant  of  Abraham  at  my  elbow,  with  nothing  but  a 
rotund  bandana  handkerchief,  appeared  to  be  my  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  for  while  the 
officer  was  making  him  untie  its  hard  knots,  he  ordered  my  luggage  to  pass.     I  was  told  that 
the  word  of  a  poor  Jew  is  never  believed  by  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  who  *•  sits  at  the  re- 
ceipt of  customs  ;"  but  in  this  instance  his  incredulity  was  rebuked,  for  the  Israelite's  bundle 
contained  nothing  but  a  tolerably  clean  shirt,  a  cravat,  and  a  small  Hebrew  Bible.      At  eight 

*  In  1779-80  the  partial  dismemberment  of  Vermont  and  its  connection  with  New  York  and  New  Hamp- 
shire produced  great  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  the  Legislature  of  the  former  demanded  of  Congress  the  en- 
tire separation  of  that  state  from  the  other  states,  and  its  admission  into  the  confederacy  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect  equality.  The  disputes  ran  high,  and  the  British  entertained  hopes  that  Vermont  would  be  so  far 
alienated  from  the  rebel  cause,  by  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be  induced  to  return  to  its  allegiaoce  to 
the  British  crown.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Allen 
from  New  York,  making  overtures  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  not  answered,  and  in  February,  178i, 
he  wrote  another,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  first.  These  letters  were  shown  to  Governor  Chittenden  and  a 
few  others,  and  they  concluded  to  make  use  of  the  circumstances  for  the  benefit  of  Vermont.  Allen  sent 
both  letters  to  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  that  body,  urging  the  justice  of  the  demand  of  his 
state.  He  closed  his  letter  by  saying,  ^^  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of  Ver- 
mont as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States ;  and,  rather  than  fail,  I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  war  with  human  nature  at  large.^'* 
In  the  mean  while,  some  British  scouting  parties  had  captured  some  Vermonters,  and  Governor  Chittenden 
sent  Ira  Allen  and  others  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  Dundas  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  met  upon 
hU  jStuc  Noixy  and  there  Dundas,  under  the  direction  of  General  Haldimand,  made  verbal  overtures  simi- 
lar to  the  written  ones  of  Robinson  to  Ethan  Allen.  The  proposals  of  the  British  officers  were  received  by 
Allen  with  apparent  favor.  Haldimand  and  Dundas  were  delighted  with  their  skill  in  diplomacy,  and  readily 
acceded  to  the  proposition  of  Allen  not  to  allow  hostilities  on  the  Vermont  frontier  until  after  the  next  ses- 
sion of  its  Legislature.  The  British  force,  consisting  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  was  thus  kept  inactive. 
These  negotiations  with  the  enemy  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Whigs  and  the  fears  of  Congress ;  yet  with 
such  consummate  skill  did  Allen  manage  the  affair,  that  when  he  reported  the  result  of  his  mission  to  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  w^hcre  British  emissaries  as  well  as  ardent  Whigs  were  in  waiting,  he  satisfied 
both  parties.  Soon  afterward  a  letter  from  Lord  George  Germain  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  intercepted 
and  sent  to  Congress.  It  contained  so  much  evidence  of  the  treaf^onable  designs  of  the  leading  men  in  Yer 
mont,  that  Congress  felt  more  disposed  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  that  state,  and  thus  retain  her  in  the 
Union.  Peace  soon  afterward  ensued,  and  Vermont  was  one  of  the  United  States  included  in  the  treaty. 
How  far  the  designs  of  the  Aliens,  of  Chittenden,  the  Fays,  and  others,  were  really  treasonable,  or  were 
measures  of  policy  to  bring  Congress  to  terms,  and  prevent  hostilities  upon  their  weak  frontier,  can  not  be 
certainly  determined.  The  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  the  nt*e  rather  than  the  treaaon.  At  any  rate,  they 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  and  a  verdict  of  acquittal  of  all  wrong  intentions. 

*  A  ccnrentioii,  held  at  Westminster  on  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  declared  "  That  the  district  and  territory  comprehending 
and  usually  known  by  the  name  and  description  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  of  right  ought  to  be  and  is  declared  forever  here* 
after  to  be  a  free  and  independent  Jurisdiction  or  state,  to  be  forerer  hereafter  called,  known,  and  distinguished  by  the  nune 
of  New  Connecticut,  alias  Vkrbcont."— See  SUuL^b  StaU  Paptr$,  p.  70. 
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o'clock  my  companion  and  our  lugg^age  proceeded  by  rail-road  by  way  of  La  Prairie  to  Mont- 
real, while  I  prepared  to  journey  to  the  same  city  in  a  light  wagon  by  way  of  Chambly  and 
Longueuil. 

St.  John's  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sorel,  at  the  termination  of 
steam-boat  navigation  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  near  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids.  It  has 
always  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  a  frontier  town  since  the  Revolution,  al- 
though its  growth  has  been  slow,  the  population  now  amounting  to  not  quite  four  thou- 
sand. The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  here  is  perfectly  flat,  and  there  is  no 
place  whence  the  town  may  be  seen  to  advantage.  A  little  south  of  the  village,  and  directly 
upon  the  shore,  is  a  strong  military  establishment,  garrisoned,  when  we  visited  it,  by  three 
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companies  of  Highland  infantry.  Accompanied  by  an  intelligent  young  gentleman  of  the 
village  as  guide,  I  visited  all  the  points  of  historic  interest  in  the  vicinity.  We  crossed  the 
deep,  sluggish  river  in  a  light  zinc  shallop,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  stream  we  obtained 
a  fine  view  of  the  long  bridge'  which  connects  St.  John's  with  St.  Athenaise  on  the  opposite 
shore,  where  the  steep  roof  and  lofly  glittering  spire  of  the  French  church  towered  above 
the  trees.'  After  visiting  the  remains  of  Montgomery's  block-house,  we  recrossed  the  river 
and  rambled  among  the  high  mounds  which  compose  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  St.  John's.  They 
occupy  a  broad  area  in  the  open  fields  behind  the  present  military  works.  The  embank- 
ments, covered  with  a  rich  green  sward,  averaged  about  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  whole 
were  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  considerable  water  in  it.  We  lingered  half  an  hour  to  view 
a  drill  of  the  garrison,  and  then  returned  to  the  village  to  prepare  for  a  pleasant  rido  to 
Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant. 

Military  works  were  thrown  up  at  St.  John's  by  the  French,  under  Montcalm,  in  1758, 
and  these  were  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  Governor  Carle  ton  at  the  beginning  of  our 
Revolution.  Here,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  organized  American  flotilla,  under  Arnold, 
made  a  regular  assault  upon  British  vessels  and  fortifications,  and  aroused  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
to  a  sense  of  the  imminent  danger  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Here  too  was  the  scene  of  the 
first  regular  siege  of  a  British  fort  by  the  rebellious  colonists.  In  September, 
1775,  the  Americans,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  sailed  down  the  Richelieu 
and  appeared  before  St.  John's.  They  were  fired  upon  by  the  English  garrison  when  about 
two  miles  distant,  but  without  efiect.  They  landed  within  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the 
fort,  and,  while  marching  slowly  toward  the  outworks,  a  lunall  party  of  Indians  attacked 
them  and  produced  some  confusion.  In  the  evening  General  Schuyler  was  informed,  by  a 
man  who  appeared  to  be  friendly  and  intelligent,  that,  with  the  exception  of  only  fifty  men 
retained  in  Montreal  by  General  Carleton,  the  whole  regular  British  force  in  Canada  was 
in  the  garrison  at  St.  John's  ;  that  this  and  the  fort  at  Chambly  were  strongly  fortified  and 
well  supplied ;  that  one  hundred  Indians  were  in  the  fort  at  St.  John's,  and  that  another 
large  body,  under  Colonel  John  Johnson,  was  hovering  near  ;  that  a  sixteen  gun  vessel  was 

'  This  view  is  taken  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  a  block-house  erected  by  Mont- 
gomery when  be  besieged  the  fort  in  1775.  On  the  right  is  seen  the  fort,  which  incloses  the  magazine, 
in  the  center  is  the  building  occupied  by  the  officers,  on  either  side  of  which  are  the  barracks  of  the  soldiers. 
The  large  building  on  the  left  is  the  hospital,  and  the  smaller  one  still  further  left  is  the  dead-house.  The 
river  here  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The  present  military  works  are  upon  the  site  of  those  of  the 
Revolution. 

*  It  was  built  by  the  Honorable  Robert  Jones,  the  proprietor,  and  is  called  Joneses  Bridge. 

'  This  spacious  church  was  not  fini^ed.  The  old  one,  a  small  wooden  structure,  was  undisturbed  within 
the  new  one,  and  was  used  for  worship  until  the  completion  of  the  exterior  of  the  present  edifice. 
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Advance  of  Montgomery  agaijist  St.  John's.  Matiny  in  the  American  Camp.  Operetioaa  at  St.  John's. 

about  ready  to  weigh  anchor  at  St.  John's ;  and  that  not  a  single  Canadian  could  be  induced 
to  join  the  insurgent  standard.  The  informer  was  doubtless  an  enemy  to  the  Americans, 
for  his  assertions  were  afterward  proved  to  be  untrue.  General  Schuyler,  however,  gave 
credence  to  them,  and  returned  with  his  troops  to  Isle  Aux  Noix,  where  illness  obliged  him 
to  leave  the  army  in  charge  of  Montgomery,  and  retire  to  the  healthier  post  of  Ticonderoga. 
Thence  he  soon  went  to  Albany,  and,  his  health  being  partially  restored,  he  was  active  in 
forwarding  re-enforcements  to  Isle  Aux  Noix, 

MontgomeT)%  with  more  impetuosity  and  less  caution  than  Schuyler,  determined  to  push 
forward  at  once,  for  the  season  was  near  when  mihtary  operations  there  would  be  difficult. 
About  this  time  a  small  train  of  artillery  and  a  re-enforcement  arrived,  and  he  made  vigor- 
ous preparations  to  invade  Canada.  Before  leaving  the  island,  a  chevaux-de-fHse  was  thrown 
across  the  channel  to  intercept  the  progress  of  Carleton's  vessels  up  the  lake.  On  the  sev- 
sepiembcr,    cntccnth  liis  wliolc  forcc  was  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Richelieu.     On  the 

1775.  eighteenth  he  led  a  corps  of  five  hundred  men,  in  person,  to  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  where  the  village  now  is.  There  he  met  a  detachment  from  the  garrison,  which  had 
just  repulsed  and  pursued  a  small  party  of  Americans  imder  Major  Brown,  and  a  short 
skirmish  ensued.  Two  field  pieces  and  the  whole  detachment  would  doubtless  have  been 
trophies  for  the  Americans  had  they  been  true  to  themselves ;  but  here  that  insubordination 
which  gave  Montgomery  so  much  trouble  was  strongly  manifested,  and  caution,  secrecy,  and 
concert  of  action  were  out  of  the  question.^  Montgomery  pushed  on  a  little  further  north- 
west, and,  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  running  respectively  to  Montreal  and  Chambly,  formed 
an  entrenched  camp  of  three  hundred  men  to  cut  off  supplies  for  the  enemy  from  the  interior, 
and  then  hastened  1  ack  to  his  camp  to  bring  up  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  the  walls  of  the 
fort.  The  supplies  for  a  siege  were  very  meager.  The  artillery  was  too  light,  the  mortars 
were  defective,  the  ammunition  scarce,  and  the  artillerists  unpracticed  in  their  duties.  The 
ground  was  wet  and  swampy,  and  in  many  places  closely  studded  with  trees.  In  a  day  or 
two  disease  began  to  appear  among  the  troops,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  privations,  dis- 
ufTection  was  worldng  mischief  in  the  army.  To  escape  these  unfavorable  circumstances, 
Montgomery  proposed  to  move  to  the  northwest  side  of  the  fort,  where  the  ground  was  firm 
and  water  wholesome,  and  commence  preparations  for  an  assault.  But  the  troops,  unused  to 
military  restraint,  and  judging  for  themselves  that  an  attack  would  be  unsuccessful,  refused 
to  second  the  plan  of  their  leader.  Unable  to  punish  them  or  convince  them  of  their  error, 
Montgomery  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  so  far  gratified  the  mutinous  regi- 
ments as  to  call  a  council  of  war.  It  resulted,  as  was  expected,  in  a  decision  against  hii 
plan.  Disorder  continually  rejgned  in  the  American  camp.  Irregular  firing  occurred  al- 
most daily,  and  the  enemy  threw  some  bombs,  but  it  was  a  waste  of  ammunition  by  both 
parties.  At  length  the  proposed  plan  of  Montgomery  was. adopted,  and  the  camp  was  moved 
October  7,    ^^  ^^®  higher  ground  northwest  of  the  fort,  where  breast- works  were  thrown  up. 

1775.  While  the  main  army  was  thus  circumvallating  St.  John's,  but,  for  want  of  am- 
munition and  heavy  guns,  unable  to  breach  the  walls,  small  detachments  of  Americans,  who 
were  joined  by  many  friendly  Canadians,  were  active  in  the  vicinity.  One,  under  £than 
Allen,  attempted  the  capture  of  Montreal.     Of  this  foolish  expedition  I  shall  hereafter  write. 

But  another,  and  a  successful  one,  was  undertaken,  which  hastened  the  termination  of 
the  siege  of  St.  John's.  Carleton,  supposing  that  the  fort  at  Chambly,  twelve  miles  north- 
ward, could  not  be  reached  by  the  Americans  unless  the  one  at  St.  John's  was  captured,  bad 
neglected  to  arm  it,  and  kept  but  a  feeble  garrison  there.  Montgomery  was  informed  of 
this  by  Canadian  scouts,  and  immediately  sent  Colonel  Bedell  of  New  Hampshire,  Major 
Brown  of  Massachusetts,  and  Major  Livingston  of  New  York,  with  detachments,  to  capture 
the  fort.  The  method  of  attack  was  planned  by  Canadians  familiar  with  the  place.  Ar- 
tillery was  placed  upon  bateaux,  and  during  a  dark  night  was  conveyed  past  the  fort  at  St. 
John's  to  the  head  of  Chambly  Rapids,  where  it  was  mounted  on  carriages  and  taken  to  the 


Montgomery's  dispatch  to  General  Schuyler. 
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point  of  attacL.     The  garrison  made  but  a  feeble  resiHtance,  and  soon  lurrendeied.     This 


was  a  moat  important  event,  for  it  furnished  Montgomery  with  meant  to  cany  on  the  siego 
of  St.  John's  vigorously.'  The  large  quantity  of  ammunition  that  was  captured  waa  sent 
immediately  to  the  besiegers,  who,  by  vigorous  exertious,  erected  a.  strong  battery  within 
two  hundred  and  Gt\y  yards  of  the  fort.  A  strong  block-house  was  also  erected  befbie  it, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  former  was  mounted  with  four  guns  and 
SIX  morlars.  and  the  latter  had  one  gun  and  two  mortara. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress,  Carleton,  informed  of  the  capluro  of  Fort 
Chambly,  left  Montreal  with  a  re-en  force  me  nt  for  the  garrison  at  St,  John's.  lie  embaikeil 
upon  the  St.  Lawrence  in  bntcaux  and  (lat-boats,  and  attempted  to  land  at  Longucuil,  a  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  city.  Colonel  Scth  Warner,  with  three  hundred  Green  Mountain  Boya, 
waa  on  the  alert  in  the  neighborhood,  and  lay  in  covert  near  the  spot  where  Carleloa  wah 
about  to  land.  He  allowed  the  bonta  to  get  very  near  the  shore,  when  he  opened  a  terrible 
atorm  of  grape-ehot  upon  them  from  a  four  pound  cannon,  which  drove  them  across  the  river 
precipitately  and  in  great  confusion.  The  tidings  of  this  event  reached  Mont-  HaTcmber  i, 
gomery  toward  evening,  and  Colonel  Warner  soon  afterward  came  in  with  several  '"^ 
priioners  captured  from  one  of  Carleton's  boats  that  reached  the  shore.  The  commander- 
in-chief  immediately  sent  a  flag  and  letter  to  Major  Preston,  the  commandant  of  the  garri 
un,  by  one  of  Warner's  prisoners,  informing  him  of  the  defeat  of  Carleton,  and  demanding 
a  currender  of  the  fortress  to  prevent  further  eSiision  of  blood.  Hostilities  ceased  for  the 
night,  and  in  the  morning  Preston  asked  for  a  delay  of  four  days  before  he  should  make  pro- 
poaata  to  surrender.  The  request  waa  denied  and  the  demand  renewed.  There  was  no  al- 
leraative,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.  The  siege  had  continued  six  weeks, 
and  the  bravery  and  perseverance  of  the  British  troops  were  eueh,  that  Montgomery  granted 
tbnn  honorable  terms.     They  marched  out  of  the  fort  with  the  honors  of  war,  and  the  troops 


'  Thii  is  a  vieir  of  the  south  and  west  aides  of  the  fort,  looking  toward  tiie  river.  It  ataniis  dir^'ttf  npno 
the  Richelien,  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Chsmbly  Rapids,  and  at  ibe  head  of  the  uavigniion  of  the  river  op  from 
the  St.  Lawrence.     It  is  atronglj  built  ol'  stone,  and,  as  seen  in  the  picture,  ia  in  a  state  of  excelltnt  pres- 

*  The  ipoilg  taken  at  Chamblj  were  6  tons  or  powder;  80  barrels  of  flour;  a  large  quantity  of  licr. 
batter,  and  peaR  ;  134  barrels  of  pork  ;  300  iwivel  ahot ;  1  bos  of  musket  abet;  6364  musket  ca.**ri<lges  ; 
IMi^nd  of  French  armi ;  3  rairat  mortara  ;  61  shells;  500  hsiid  grenades;  83  royal  rnsileer'i  muikel* 
with  oceoutermcnta ;  and  rigging  far  3  veaaela.  The  pnaonera  conaisted  of  I  rasjoi.  S  captainn,  3  lieuten- 
ants, captain  of  a  achooDer,  a  commissary  and  surgeon,  and  63  privates.  The  colora  of  tbe  aeventh  rcgi- 
otant  of  British  regulars  were  there,  and  were  captured.  These  were  aent  to  the  Continental  Ck>ngresa, 
and  were  the  6rst  trophies  of  the  kind  which  that  body  received.  There  were  a  great  number  of  women 
and  children  in  the  fort,  and  theae  were  aUoweil  to  accompany  the  piisoneis,  who  were  sent  with  their 
W«age  to  Connecticut. 
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grounded  their  aims  on  the  plain  near  by.  The  ofEi^ra  were  allowed  to  keep 
their  side-artDB,  and  their  fire-anna  were  reserved  for  them.  Canadian  gentle- 
men and  others  at  St.  John's  were  conBidered  a  part  of  the  garrison.  The  whole  number 
of  troops  amounted  to  about  five  hundred  regulars  and  one  hundred  Canadian  volunteers.' 
The  Continental  troops  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  Montgomery  proposed  lo  push  on  to 
Montreal. 

Insubordination  again  raised  its  hydra-head  in  the  American  camp.  The  cold  Beason  was 
near  at  hand,  and  the  taw  troopa,  unused  to  privations  of  the  field,  yearned  for  home,  and 
refused,  at  first,  to  be  led  further  away.  But  the  kind  temper,  patriotic  zeal,  and  winning 
eloquence  of  Montgomery,  and  a  promise  on  his  part  that,  Montreal  in  his  possession,  no 
farther  service  would  be  exacted  from  them,  won  them  to  obedience,  and  all  but  a  am&ll 
garrison  for  the  Ibrt  pressed  onward  toward  the  city.* 

The  fort  at  St.  John's  remained  in  possession  of  the  Americans  nntil  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1776,  when  they  were  completely  driven  out  of  Canada.  Arnold  and  Sullivan,  with 
their  detachments,  were  the  last  to  leave  that  province.  The  ibrmer  remained  in  Montreal 
until  the  last  moment  of  safety,  and  then  pressed  on  to  St.  John's,  with  the  enemy  close  at 
his  heels.     Two  days  before,  he  had  ordered  the  encampment  closeil  there,  and  a  vessel  upon 


the  stocks  to  be  taken  apart  and  sent  to  Ticonderoga.  Sullivan,  who  was  stationed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sorel,  also  retreated  to  St.  John's.  The  commanders  wished  to  defend  the  Ibrt 
against  the  pursuing  enemy,  but  the  troops  absolutely  refused  to  serve  longer,  and  tfaoy  all 
embarked,  and  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Isle  Aux  Noix.  When  every  loaded  boat  had  left  the 
shore,  Arnold  and  Wilkinson,  his  aid,  rode  back  two  miles  and  discovered  the  enemy  in  rapid 
march  under  Burgoyue.     They  rcconnoitercd  them  a  few  moments,  and  then  galloped  back, 

'  The  spoils  of  victory  were  IT  brass  ordnBnce,  Troni  two  lo  Iwenlj-fanr  poonders;  3  eighl-inoh  faowil- 
7.en ;  T  mortftn  ;  22  iron  ordnnni^e,  from  thrco  to  nine  pounders ;  a  considerable  qnuitil]'  of  shot  and  NuQ 
ahells  ;  800  stand  of  arms,  and  a  small  quantity  of  naval  stores.  The  uiuniuiitioD  and  prorisions  were  in 
considerable,  for  the  ilock  of  each  was  nearly  exhausted. 

*  Armstrong's  Life  of  Montgomery. 
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■tripped  and  shot  their  hones,  set  fire  to  the  works  at  St.  John's,  pushed  olffroni  shore  in  a 
small  boat,  and  overtook  the  flotilla  before  they  reached  lite  Auz  Noix.  Having  no  vessels 
vith  which  to  pumte  the  Aroericaiu,  Burgoyae  rested  at  St.  John's.  In  the  course  of  the 
*  autumn  he  returned  to  England. 

Early  in  the  sumnier  of  1 777  St.  John's  was  the  theater  of  active  preparations,  on  the 
put  of  the  Biitiah,  for  the  memorable  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne  and  his  whole  army  at  Saratoga.     This  campaign  was  planned  chiefly  by  Lord  George 
Germain,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  Burgoyne,  with  the  approval 
of  the  king  and  the  full  sanction  of  the  Council.     Burgoyne  wat 
'     made  commauder  of  the  expedition,  and  arrived  at  Quebws  on  the 
6th  of  May.     Carleton  gave  him  bis  cordial  co-operation, 
and  St.  John's  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  all 
the  Regulars,  provincials,  and  volunteers.     On  the  1st  of  June  an 
army  of  six  thousand  men  was  collected  there,  and,  embarking  in 
boats,  sailed  up  the  lake  to  Cumberland  Head,  where  It  halted 
to  await  the  arrival  of  ammuuition  and  stores.     These  collected, 
the  whole  armament  moved  up  the  lake  to  the  north  of  the  Bou- 
quet, where,  as  ahready  narrated,  a  council  was  held  with  the  In- 
dian tribes.     As  the  rest  of  the  story  of  that  campaign,  so  disas- 
trous to  British  power  in  America,  has  been  told  in  preceding 
chapters,  we'  will  return  to  St.  John's,  and  pass  on  to  Chambly. 
I  left  St.  John's  about  eleven  o'clock  in  a  light  wagon,  occom- 
LoiD  csoiot  ciBMiiN.  panied  by  the  young  man  who  acted  as  guide  among  the  old  mil- 

itary remains.  There  is  but  little  in  the  appearance  of  St.  John's  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
large  village  in  the  States,  but  the  moment  we  emer^d  into  the  country  I  felt  that  1  was 
in  a  strange  land.  The  road  traverses  the  line  of  the  Chambly  Canal,  which  runs  paral- 
lel with  the  Bichelieu  or  Sorel  Biver.  The  farm-houses  are  thickly  planted  by  the  road- 
side ;  so  thickly  that  all  the  way  from  St.  John's  to  Chambly  and  Longueuil  we  seemed  to 
be  in  a  village  suburb.  The  farms  are  diminutive  compared  with  ours,  averaging  from  fif- 
teen to  forty  acres  each,  and  hence  the  great  number  of  dwellings  and  oul-houscs.  They 
are  generally  small,  and  built  of  hewn  logs  or  stone.  Most  of  the  dwellings  and  out-houses 
are  whitewashed  with  lime,  even  the  roofs,  which  gives  them  a  very  neat  appearance,  and 
forms  a  beautiful  contrast  in  the  landscape  to  the  green  foliage 
which  embowers  them.  I  was  told  that  each  house  contains  a 
consecrated  broom.  When  a  new  dwelling  is  erected,  a  broom 
is  tabooed  by  the  priest  and  hung  up  in  the  dwelling  by  the  owner, 
where  it  remains  untouched,  a  sort  of  Lares  or  household  god. 
Many  of  them  have  a  cross  erected  near,  as  a  talisman  to  guard 
the  dwelling  from  evil.  They  are  generally  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
the  chief  patron  saint  of  the  rural  French  Canadians.  A  box, 
with  a  glass  door,  inclosing  an  image  of  the  saint,  a  crucifix,  or 
some  other  significant  object,  is  placed  upon  or  within  the  body 
of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  is  usually  surmounted  by  a  cock.  A 
•jngolar  choice  for  a  crest,  for  it  is  a  fowl  identified  with  St.  Peter's  weakness  and  shame. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  hay  harvest,  and  men,  women,  and  children  were  abroad  gathering 
the  crops.  As  among  the  peasantry  of  Europe  and  the  blacks  of  our  Southern  States,  the 
women  labor  regularly  in  the  fields.  They  are  tidily  habited  in  thin  stuS*  of  cotton  or 
worsted,  generally  dyed  blue,  and  all  of  domestic  manufacture.  Their  costume  is  graceful, 
and,  sitting  loosely,  gives  full  play  to  the  muscles,  and  contributes  to  the  high  health  which 
every  where  abounds  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  region.  Their  broad-rimmed  straw  hats|' 
like  the  Mexican  sombrero,  afford  ample  protection  against  the  hot  sun.  These  also  are 
home-made,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  for  our  markets,  during  the  lung  Canadian  win* 
ten.  aflbrds  quite  a  cash  revenue  to  most  of  the  families.     These  umple  people  are  generally 
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uneducntetl,  and  superetitioti  Is  a  strong  feature  in  their  religious  character.  They  are 
honest,  kind-hearted,  and  industrious,  have  few 
wants,  live  frugally,  and,  in  their  way,  seem  to 
enjoy  a  large  share  of  earthly  happiness. 

The  Richelieu  has  either  a  swift  current  m 
noisy  rapids  nearly  the  whole  distance  between 
St.  John's  and  Chambly.  The  stream  is  broad, 
and  in  many  places  deep,  for  it  is  the  outlet  for 
the  whole  volunne  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  some  places 
the  foaming  rapids  produce  a  picturesque  effect 
to  the  eye  and  ear,  and  vary  the  pleasure  of 
the  otherwise  rather  monotonous  journey  be- 
tween the  two  villages. 

Chambly  is  an  old  town,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  and  bcara  evidence  of  thrift.  A  French- 
man bearing  that  name  built  a  small  wood  fort 
there,  which  was  afterward  replaced  by  the 
solid  slone  structure  pictured  on  page  171. 
The  latter  retained  tho  name  of  the  original 
tiSADUB  PiiuBT  (iiiiL  '''"^'  "^  "^^  ^'^^  "'^  villagB.     It  is  a  militar)* 

station  at  present,  and,  being  at  the  head  of 
Ihe  navigation  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorol  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  has  a  commanding  position. 
The  river  here,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls,  expands  into  a  circular  basin  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  old  fort  is  dismantled  and  ungarrisoned,  and  is  now  used  only  for  ■ 
store-house.  Near  it  are  seen  the  remains  of  the  battery  erected  by  Bedell,  while  pre- 
paring to  storm  the  fort  in  1775.  I  tarried  at  Chambly  long  enough  only  to  reconnoiter  and 
■ketch  the  old  fortress  and  the  features  of  the  Beloeil,  the  only  mountain  range  in  view,  and 


then  went  to  an  inn  to  dine,  a  mite  on  the  road  toward  Longueuil.  There  I  learned  that 
a  French  Canadian,  nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  was  living  near.  Although  the  sun  wu 
dechning,  and  we  had  seventeen  miles'  travel  before  us,  I  determined  to  visit  the  old  Baan 

'  Tbis  sketch  is  taken  from  tbe  southeast  angle  of  old  Fort  Cbamblj,  showing  the  rapiJs  in  the  fore- 
icround.  The  moonlnin  is  twenty  miles  distant,  ncnr  iho  Sorcl.  On  the  highest  point  of  Ihe  range  the 
Bishop  of  Nancy,  s  French  prelate,  erected  a  huge  cross  in  1S43,  the  pcdcslnl  ot  whicb  was  aufCcientlj 
large  to  form  a  chapel  capable  of  containinj;  firiy  persons.  In  November,  1847,  doring  a  severe  thnnder- 
pust,  the  liKhiainj:;  and  wind  completely  demolished  the  croia,  bat  spared  the  pedestal,  and  that,  being 
white,  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance 
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Mid  sound  his  memory.  We  met  him  upon  the  road,  coining  toward  the  inn.  He  had  just 
leh  hit  rake  in  the  field,  and  had  on  a  leather  apron  and  broad-rimmed  hat.  He  was  a  small, 
Grmly-built  man,  apparently  sixty-five  years  old.  Conrersation  with  him  was  difficult,  foi 
his  dialect,  profeasedly  French,  was  lat  worse  than  Gascon.'  Still  w(^  managed  to  under- 
stand each  other,  and  I  gleaned  from  him,  during  our  brief  interview,  the  facts  that  he  was 
born  in  Quebec  in  1762  ;  remembered  the  storming  of  the  city  by  the  English  under  Wolfe  ; 
removed  to  Chambly  in  1770  ;  was  a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by  a  detachment 
from  Montgomery's  army  in  177S  ;  assisted  in  furnishing  stores  for  Bargoyno's  army  at  St 
Jghn's  in  1 777  ;  and  has  lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  same  small  farm  of  thirty  acres  from 
that  time  until  the  present.  He  was  ninety-six  years  old,  and  appeared  to  have  stamina  suf- 
ficient for  twenty  years  more  of  active  life.  He  seemed  to  be  a  simple-hearted  creature,  igno- 
rant of  the  world  beyond  the  Eichelieu  and  the  adjacent  village,  and  could  not  comprehend 
my  movements  while  sketching  his  honest  countenance.  He  was  delighted,  however,  when 
he  saw  the  outlines  of  an  fore,  and  he  felt  insulted 

old  man's  face,  and  knew 
them  to  be  his  own ;  and 
when  I  presented  hira 
with  a  silver  coin,  he 
laughed  hke  a  pleased 
child.  But  when  the 
young  man  who  accom- 
panied mc,  with  intend- 
ed generosity,  olTcred 
him  a  glass  of  brandy, 
his  eyes  sparkled  wilh 
indignation,  and  in  his 
bad  French  he  uttered 
an  emphatic  refusal.  He 
ttad  signed  tlie  temper-  y 

ance  pledge  a  year  be- 
a  firmer  grasp  when  I  bade  him  adieu. 

We  had  a  pleasant  ride  from  Chambly  to  Longueuil  (seventeen  miles)  over  a  plank  road. 
Unlike  similar  roads  in  New  York,  the  planks  were  laid  diagonally.  They  had  bq^n  in  use 
twelve  years,  and  were  but  little  decayed.  The  country  all  the  way  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  flat.  The  soil,  though  rather  wet,  is  productive,  and  almost  every  rood  of  it  was  under 
cultivation.  Here  and  there  were  a  few  groves,  but  no  forests  ;  and  a  solitary  huge  bowlder 
by  the  road-side,  shivered  by  lightning,  was  the 
only  rock  that  I  saw  between  the  Richelieu  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  When  within  three  mites  of 
Longueuil,  the  glitteringdomesand  spires  of  Mont- 
real appeared  in  the  distance  like  gems  set  in  the 
dark  mountain  that  formed  a  background  beyond. 
A  TauBDiB  lUDcii  KOCH.  j^  ^^^  fi^^  o'clock  when  we  reached  Lon- 

gueuil, a  mile  and  a  half  below  Montreal,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  There  I  parted 
from  the  young  gentleman  whose  light  wagon  had  conveyed  me  from  St.  John's,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Montreal  on  the  steam  ferry-boat  that  connects  it  with  Longueuil.  Neither  cab 
nor  omnibus  was  in  waiting,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ride  a  mile  in  a  rickety  caleche,'  drawn 

'  The  caMche  is  a  (vo-vheeled  vebicle,  mach  used  is  Lower  Canada.  Il  is  similar  in  form  to  onr  gig. 
but,  instead  or  having  bat  one  seat,  there  is  one  for  tbe  driver  upon  the  dssh-board.  Four  csn  ride  com- 
rorUbl;  is  one  of  them.  Sonie  are  made  eleganilj,  with  s  folding  cover  la  ward  off  the  >nn  or  rain,  and 
they  are  a  pleasant  vebicls  )□  ride  in.  I  found  ihem  in  universal  use  in  the  narrow  itreets  of  Qaebeo.  Snch 
was  the  vehicle  in  use  in  Canada  at  the  time  or  our  Revolntioa,  and  mentioned  by  tbe  Baroness  Reiitesel 
M  the  kind  in  which  she  and  bar  chJdren  Iravetcd  with  the  British  arnij. 


by  the  seeming  attempt 
to  win  bim  from  his  al- 
legiance. Glorious  old 
convert,  and  firm  old 
preacher  of  principle  in 
the  very  den  of  the  fierce 
lion,  for  decanters  were 
at  his  elbow,  and  a 
friendly  hand  profTered 
the  contents  to  his  lips  ! 
A  vow  of  total  absti- 
nence from  intoxicating 
drinks  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five  !  For  that 
I  pressed  tbe  hard  hand 
of  FttANcois  Yest  with 
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by  A  representative  of  Roainante.     The  vehicle,  horM,  driver,  and  ride  Blto^ether  made  a 

tunny  aflair.     The  driver  was  a  little  Frenchman,  with  a 

jocky-coat  and  breechea,  and  a  red  tasseled  skull-cap.     All  i  -     ■-__ 

the  way  he  belabored  his  beait  with  blows  and  curses,  but 

the  Bninul's  hide  and  ears  seemed  impervious.     I  could  think 

of  nothing  but  a  parody  on  a  couplet  of  the  old  song,  "  If  I 

had  a  donkey,"  Ice.     As  we  wheeled  up  a  narrow  court  from 

St.  Paul's  Street  to  the  Exchange  Hotel,  a  merry  laugh  of 

half  a  furlong's  audibility  rang  out  from  a  group  of  young 

ladies  upon  an  upper  piazza,  and  that  was  my  first  evidence  . 

that  my  traveling  companion,  Miss  B — ,  had  arrived  safely, 

as  per  consignment  in  the  morning  to  the  care  of  the  urbane  proprietors  of  that  excellent 

establishment.     She  had  rambled  through  the  city  with  pleasant  company  until  thoroughly 

wearied,  so  I  took  an  evening  stroll  alone.     The  day  had  been  very  warm,  but  the  evening 

was  cool.     The  stars  were  brilliant,  yet  it  was  too  dark  to  see  mnch  beyond  the  dim  fonni 

of  massy  buiklings,  wrapped  in  deep  shadows.     But  above,  in  the  far  north,  a  phenomeiun 

seldom   exhibited  in  eummer  was  gorgeously  displayed  ;   more  so  than  we  oflen   see  it  ■■ 

lower  latitudes  in  winter,  and  I  stood  an  hour  in  the  Place  d'Arms,  watching  the  eve^ 

changing  beauties  of  the  brilliant  Aurora  Borcalis.     It  is  a  strange  sight,  and  well  raiglit 

the  ignorant  and  superstitious  of  other  times  regard  it  with  fearful  wonder.     Lomonosov,  ■ 

oative  Russian  poet,  thus  refers  to  the  sublime  spectacle  : 

"  Uliat  tilla  vilh  dazzliag  beams  llie  illnmined  air? 
What  wakes  Iho  flamos  that  light  the  firmament? 
The  lighlaing'a  flash;  there  is  no  thunilei  there, 

And  earth  and  heaven  with  fiery  iheets  are  blent; 
The  vinler's  night  now  gleams  with  brighter,  Im-clicr  ray 
Than  ever  yet  adoraed  the  golden  snmmer'a  day, 

"  Is  there  somo  vast,  some  hidden  lUagaiiQa, 

tVhere  the  gross  darkness  flames  of  Sre  sapplieg — 
Somo  phosphorous  fabric,  which  the  mountains  screen, 

Whose  elouda  of  light  above  those  maunloiDS  rise, 
When  the  winds  rattle  load  aroond  the  rmming  sea. 
And  lift  the  waves  to  heaven  m  thundering  revelry  f' 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

HE  plea«urc-weker  wiU  find  much  about  Montreal  to  amuM  him ;  and  the 
staid  traveler,  searching  for  the  gold  of  general  knowledge,  might  fill  a  large 
chapter  in  his  Journal,  in  recording  what  ia  noteworthy  among  present  things 
there.  Mine  is  a  tour  too  speciiic  in  its  aim  to  allow  much  latitude  of  de- 
parture from  historic  research,  and,  therefore,  things  irrelevant,  yet  incident- 
ally connected  with  the  objectg  of  the  journey,  muBt  be  passed  by  with  brief 

Early  on  the  morning  afler  our  arrival  wo  joined  purses  a 
pany  with  a,  young  married  couple  from  Burlington,  who  w{ 
wedding  jaunt,  aud,  procuring  a  barouche,  went  out  to  visit  the  '■  lions"  of  the 
city  and  suburbs.  We  first  rode  to  the  "  Mountain,"  a  lofty  hill  on  the  west, 
in  the  lear  of  the  city,  composed  chieflyof  asort  of  comiwund  trap-rock  slightly 
soil  upon  its  summit,  and  crowned  with  a  forest  of  small  trees.  The  road,  as 
it  winds  up  its  southern  slope,  passes  the  Priests'  Farm,'  the  Governor's  Palace,  and  many 
beautiful  villas,  and  opens  to  the  view  a  lovely,  cultivated  country  on  the  western  part  of  the 
island  and  the  Isle  of  Jesus  beyond.  Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a.  cottage  com* 
pletely  enveloped  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  where  ices,  wines,  and  fruit  tempt  tho  appetite. 
We  loitered  in  its  sweet  flower-gardens  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  ascended  to  the  hill-top. 
Beautiful  panorama !  The  city,  with  il 
feet  in  the  morning  sun.     The  broad  St.  Lat 

wnaller  islands,  was  teeming  with  water  crajt,  and  in  every  direction  the  landscape  was 
dotted  with  little  villages,  each  having  its  church,  "  pointing  its  taper  spire  to  Heaven." 

We  descended  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountaia  to  the  city,  and  visited  St.  James's  or 
the  Bishop's  Church,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  richly  decorated  church  edifices  in  the 
province.  It  is  the  cathedral  of  the  titular  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  contains  many  fine 
European  paintings  over  the  several  altars.  There  were  worshipers  at  all  the  altars,  and 
some  of  the  confessionals  were  occupied  by  penitents  and  priests.  An  attendant,  a  devout 
old  Frenchman,  showed  us  a  number  of  relics,  and  assured  us,  by  a  printed  placard  in  French, 
that  certain  prayers  and  money-ofTcrings  at  the  different  shrines  would  hlot  out  a  host  of 
tnutsgreBsions.  Our  Protestant  education  taught  us  that  prayers  without  faith  avail  noth- 
ing ;  and  our  faith  in  this  particular  being  like  a  "  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  we  saved  our 
iDoney  and  time,  and  hastened  to  the  Parliament  House  and  tho  Grey  Nunnery  near.  We 
stepped  into  the  capacious  parish  Church  or  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  on  our  way.  It  has 
a  marble  font  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  years  old,  having  belonged  to  a  church  in  Home  in 
the  seventh  century.  We  visited  tho  Legislative  chambers  and  the  valuable  library  in  the 
Parliament  House,"  and  then  rang  for  entrance  at  the  gate  of  the  Ghey  Nunnery,  or  Gwt- 
<^ral  Hoayilal  of  the  CltariCable  Sisters.  This,  as  an  almoner  of  comforts  to  the  aged  and 
lonely,  is  a  nohle  institution,  the  income  of  the  establishment,  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Sis- 


polished  tin  roofs,  lay  glittering  at  our 
cleft  by  St.  Helen's 


'  The  "Priests'  Farm'  (La  Xaiian  dn  Prilrti)  is  an  eccleai&stieal  establishment  sitaalcd  oa  the  swih 
!>ide  of  the  "  Mountain."  The  huildingi,  inclosed  within  high  walls,  with  massive  rounJ  lowen,  are  lacge, 
■nd  have  sn  antique  appearanpo.  They  are  surrounded  bj  several  fine  gardens  and  orchanls,  and,  in  sum. 
nier,  are  a  wsekly  resurt  for  the  proressora  and  pupils  of  the  seminary  and  oollege. 

*  The  Parliament  House  and  the  valeable  library  within  it,  containing  the  Legistative  records  of  the 
province,  viere  burned  by  a  political  mob  in  April,  1849.  The  loss  is  irreparable,  Tor  many  of  the  books 
were  loo  rare  to  be  replaced. 

M 
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ten  of  Charity  connecled  with  it,  being  devoted  to  the  relief  of  poor  Mid  iofirm  old  penofu. 
nnd  the  nurture  and  education  of  orphans.'  The  building  ib  spKcioUB,  anj  &  I&^go  numbei 
of  both  claiKB  are  there  made  comfortable.  Our  visit  was  at  mid-day.  When  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  a  long  procession  of  the  nuns,  veiled,  marched  slowly  into  the  chapel,  ainging 
chant,  and  kneit  within  the  nave  in  prayer.  We  followed  in  respectful  silence. 
I  had  a  small  crucifix  and  string  of  beads  attached  ;  and  whatever  may  have  been 
the  ca»9  with  their  thoughts,  their  uyes  never  wandered,  notwithstotid- 
ing  strangers  were  gazing  upon  them.  They  were  habited  in  dark 
drab  dresses,  bound  with  black  velvet  and  looped  up  behind ;  apronii 
with  stripes,  and  over  the  head  (on  which  they  wore  a  cap  with  a  deep 
border),  covering  the  face  and  neck,  a  thin  black  veil  was  thrown, 
through  which  the  features  were  discernible.  Some  were  young  and 
pretty,  others  old  and  plain,  but  the  sacred  character  of  their  labor  of 
love  invested  them  all  with  beauty.  We  visited  a  few  other  places 
of  note,  and,  after  "lunch,"  I  left  my  company  and  went  down  to 
Longueuit,  where  Carleton  was  defeated  by  Warner  in  1775.  We 
are  upon  historic  ground  ;  let  us  open  the  old  volume  a  few  moments. 
Montreal  is  built  upon  an  island  thirty  miles  long  and  twelve  wide, 
nnd  is  upon  the  site  of  ancient  Ilockelaga,  a  noted  Indian  village 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  river  in  this  vicinity.  The  first  while 
man  who  visited  the  spot  was  Jaqucs  Quartier  or  Cartier,  a  ociDb«i 
Trench  navigator,  who  discovered  the  Gulf  and  River  St.  ^-^^ 
Lawrence,  and  gave  them  the  name  they  bear."  The  vicinity,  even 
up  the  slopes  of  the  mountain,  was  tilled  and  covered  with  com-fieldi. 
Cartier  was  enchanted  with  the  view  from  the  mountain— a  view  of 
"thirty  leagues  radius" — and,  in  honor  of  his  king  (Francis  I.),  he  called  it  Mount  Itoytl. 
In  time  the  name  was  modified  to  Montreal,  and  in  this  form  was  borue  by  the  white  settle- 
ment that  gathered  there  in  1640.  The  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  superior  of  the  Jesuiti, 
and  a  chapel  built  iu  1642. 

The  Indians,  at  first  friendly,  became  jealous,  and  at  length  hostile.  The  town  was  stock- 
aded and  slight  bastions  were  built,  but  finally  a  strong  wall  of  masonry  was  constructed, 
fifteen  feet  high,  with  battiements  and  six  gates.  Tho  town  gradually  increased  in  size  and 
commercial  importance,  and  at  the  time  of  our  llevolution  was  nearly  as  populous  as  Qnebec. 
When,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  hostilities  commenced  between  the  English  and 
French  colonies,  Montreal  was  an  important  place  as  a  frontier  town.  There  Duqncsne 
de  JVIcnncvillc'  and  Vaudreuil  de  Cavagnal,  French  governors  of  Canada,  fitted  out  their  ex- 
peditions against  the  English  on  the  Ohio  and  the  unfriendly  Indians  of  New  York.  Mont- 
real was  threatened  by  the  English  under  Amherst  in  1 759.  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn 
tikiptcniber  8.  *''  1760  that  it  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the  French.  Quebec  surrendered 
I7i>0.  a  yeai  bclbrc,  and  Vaudreuil  retreated  to  Montreal,  with  a  determination  to  m«ke 

<  This  hospital  was  founded  by  M.  CbBrrxin  bihI  olhcn,  in  1693.  In  1748  il  passed  into  the  hands  oT  a 
■iociaty  of  ladies,  at  the  head  of  wliom  wns  Modome  Youville,'  who,  being  left  a  widow  at  Iho  »go  of  twea^- 
cigbl,  determined  la  devote  her  life  and  fortune  lo  Iho  relief  of  Ibo  infirm  poor.  la  1755  Ihe  plan  of  the 
eslablishment  was  enlaq^il,  s»  as  lo  embrace  orphans,  the  cause  of  whicb  was  Bingular,  as  given  in  Boa- 
worth's  "  Picture  of  Montreal.''  Une  winter  day,  as  Madame  ¥.  was  passin)r  the  "  Lictto  River,"  >he  nw 
an  infant  hard  frozen  in  the  ice,  w-ilh  a  poniard  slicking  in  its  ihroat,  and  one  of  its  little  hands  raised  throngfa 
iho  ice  as  if  in  Iho  attitiido  of  dumnnding  justice  against  ihe  iterpetrator  of  the  crirao.  Madone  Y.  was 
dreadfully  shocked  at  the  sight,  and,  on  cunsuttation  with  ber  associates,  it  was  resolved  ta  extend  ihair 
charity  and  protection  to  orphans  and  fonndlings. 

'  Ho  arrived  in  the  gulf  on  Iho  festival  of  Si.  Lawrence  (10th  of  August),  and,  on  account  of  that  circum- 
stance, named  lbs  waters  in  honor  of  iho  saint. 

'  He  built  a  fort  on  the  Ohio,  which  was  called  Fort  Duquesne.  It  is  memonible  as  the  place  near 
which  Bmddock  was  defeated  in  175S,  when  Washington's  m 1 1 iury  talents  were  first  conspicDOuslj  devel- 
oped.    The  name  of  Iho  fort  was  changed  to  PitI,  and  ib«  present  city  of  Pittsburgh  ttoudi  njion  ila  site. 
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there  a  bold  attuid  in  defense  of  French  dominion  in  Canada.     The  English  invested  Mont- 


real in  September,  1 7C0.  Amherst  approached  down  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Oswego,  Gen- 
eral Murray  advanced  up  the  river  from  Qiieboc,  and  Colonel  Haviland  took  post  on  the 
touth  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  opposite  the  city.  Vaudreuil  perceived  that  re-  g,p,ember6, 
Nstance  would  be  vain,  and  two  days  afterward  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  ^''"■ 
English.  With  this  event  French  dominion  ceased  in  Canada.  The  terms  of  capitulation 
were  honorable  to  both  parlies.  Private  property  was  respecled  ;  the  revenueH  of  the  priest- 
hood were  held  eacred  to  their  use;  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  undisturbed;  the 
privileges  of  all  ctasscs  were  preserved  and  guarantied  ;  and  every  thing  was  done  to  recon- 
cile the  people  to  their  new  masters.  General  Gage,  afterward  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal. 

Montreal  rcmaini'd  in  quiet  possession  of  the  English  until  1775,  i^cn  the  invading  army 
of  the  insurgent  colonies  disturbed  its  repose,  alter  the  capture  of  Forts  St.  John's  and  Cham- 
bly.  A  month  previous  to  these  events  the  town  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  an 
American  detachment  under  Ethan  Allen,  but  the  result  quieted  their  fears.  When  the 
command  of  the  Xorthern  army  devolved  upon  Montgomery,  he  sent  Allen,  who  bad  been 
traversing  Canada  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  retrace  his  steps  and  further 
arouse  the  people  in  favor  of  the  rebellion.  Active  and  brave,  Allen  gathered  a  large  num- 
ber to  his  standard.  A  week  after  he  left  the  American  camp  at  Isl^  Aux  Noix  ho  was  at 
St.  Ours,  twelve  miles  south  of  the  Sorel,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  under  arms. 
He  wrote  to  Montgomery  that  within  three  days  he  would  join  him  in  laying  siege  to  St. 
John's,  with  at  least  live  hundred  armed  Canadians.  On  his  way  to  join  the  main  army, 
he  marched  up  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Longueuil.  When  between  that  place 
and  La  Prairie,  he  fell  in  with  Major  Brown,  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  parly  of  Ameri- 
cani  and  Canadians,  who  informed  him  that  Montreal  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and  pro- 
posed to  make  a  joint  attack  upon  the  city,  Allen  had  confidence  in  the  courage  and  judg- 
ment of  Brown,  and,  as  the  scheme  opened  an  adventurous  field,  he  agreed  to  the  proposition 


'  The  iiiand  viih  builJings,  seen  on  the  left,  is  St.  Helen's 
frooc  of  the  cily,  a  mile  distant,  and  a  a  beautifui  summer  res< 
LongDcuil,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  croffn.  The  pictari 
>act>  ia  diawlng. 


r  Helena,  now  glronglj  rorlilied.  It  is  in 
t.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Barons  of 
i*  a  fac-gimile  of  the  priat,  with  all  its  de- 
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Allen  was  to  return  to  Longueuil.  procure  canoes,  and  cross  the  St.  Lawrence  with  his  troops 
below  the  city,  while  Brown  was  to  cross  above  the  town,  with  two  hundred  men,  ahd  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  at  opposite  points  simultaneously, 
dcptnmher  24,         Allen  crosscd  the  river  at  night  with  eighty  Canadians  and  thirty  Americans. 

I'^s.  It  was  a  rough,  windy  night,  and  so  few  were  the  canoes  that  they  had  to  crosi* 

three  times,  yet  the  whole  party  passed  the  foaming  waters  in  the  light  vessels  safely  before 
daylight.  At  dawn  Allen  expected  to  hear  the  signal  of  Brown,  but  the  morning  advanced, 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  not  crosscd  over.  Guards  were  placed  upon  the  roads 
to  prevent  persons  from  carrying  intelligence  into  the  town,  and  Allen  would  have  retreated 
if  his  boats  could  have  carried  all  over  at  once. 

The  Americans  being  discovered,  armed  men  were  soon  seen  issuing  from  the  gates.  A 
force  of  forty  British  regulars,  more  than  ty^o  hundred  Canadians,  and  a  few  Indians  came 
down  upon  them  from  the  town ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  in  numbers,  such  was 
the  bravery  of  some  of  the  Americans,  that  the  engagement  lasted  an  hour  and  three  quar- 
ters. At  length,  his  men  having  all  deserted  but  twenty-eight,  seven  of  whom  were  wound- 
ed, Allen  agreed  to  a  surrender  upon  being  promised  honorable  terms.  They  were  marched 
to  Montreal,  and  the  officers  who  were  on  the  field  acted  very  civilly  toward  them  ;  but  when 
they  were  delivered  into  the  custody  of  General  Prescott,  they  experienced  the  most  brutal 
treatment  at  his  hands.  On  learning,  by  conversation  with  Allen,  that  he  was  the  same 
man  who  had  captured  Ticonderoga,  Prescott  was  greatly  enraged,  threatened  him  with  a 
halter,  and  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  in  irons  and  placed  on  board  the  Gaspee 
war  schooner.  A  bar  of  iron  eight  feet  long  was  attached  to  his  shackles,  and,  with  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, who  were  fastened  together  in  pairs  with  handcuffs,  he  was  thrust  into  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ship,  where  neither  seat  nor  bed  was  allowed  them.*     We  shall  have  con* 

^  Ethan  Allen  was  born  in  Roxbury,  Litchfield  county,  in  Connectictit.  Ho  went  to  Vermont  at  an  early 
age,  and  about  1770  took  an  active  part  in  the  disturbances  that  occurred  between  the  Hampshire  Grants 
and  the  state  of  Now  York.  The  Legislature  of  the  latter  province  proclaimed  him  an  outlaw,  and  oflered 
liily  pounds  sterling  for  his  apprehension.  A  party,  determining  to  capture  him  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friends 
in  Salisbury  and  lodge  him  in  the  juil  at  Poughkee{)sic,  camo  near  effecting  their  object.  He  afterward  led 
the  expedition  against  Ticonderoga,  and  his  former  sins  were  forgotten  by  his  enemies.  In  the  autumn  of 
1775  he  was  twice  sent  into  Canada  to  observe  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and,  if  possible,  win  them 
over  to  the  American  cause.  On  returning  from  his  lost  tour  to  camp,  he  was  induced  by  Major  Brown  to 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  and  attack  Montreal.  The  former  failed  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  he  was  cap- 
tured and  put  in  irons.  He  remained  five  weeks  in  irons  on  board  the  Gaspee,  at  Montreal,  and  when 
Carleton  was  repulsed  by  Warner  at  Longueuil,  the  vessel  was  sent  down  to  Quebec.  There  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  vessel,  where  he  was  treated  humanely,  and  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason.  He 
was  placed  in  charge  of  Brook  Watson,  a  resident  of  Montreal,. and  after>\'ard  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Al- 
len, in  his  grotesque  garb,  attracted  great  attention  in  the  streets  of  Falmouth,  where  he  was  landed.  Ho 
was  confined  for  a  time  in  Pendcnnis  Castle,  near  Falmouth,  and  was  sent  to  Halifax  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
He  was  confined  in  jail  there  until  autumn,  and  was  then  sent  to  New  York,  then  in  possession  of  the  Brit^ 
isb.  There  he  was  kept  about  a  year  and  a  half.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged  for  Colonel  Camp- 
bell, and  returned  to  his  fireside  in  Vermont.  He  never  afterward  actively  engaged  in  military  serVice. 
He  died  at  Colchester,  Vermont,  February  13th,  1789,  and  his  remains  repose  in  a  beautiful  cemetery  near 
the  Wincoski,  at  Burlington.  Ethan  Alien  was  a  blunt,  honest  man,  of  purest  virtue  and  sternest  integrity. 
In  religion  ho  was  a  free-thinker,  and  passed  for  an  infidel.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  which  illus- 
trates the  purity  of  his  principles.  He  owed  a  citizen  of  Boston  sixty  pounds,  for  which  he  gave  his  prom- 
issory note.  It  was  sent  to  Vermont  for  collection.  It  was  inconvenient  for  Allen  to  pay,  and  the  note 
was  put  in  suit.  Allen  employed  a  lawyer  to  attend  the  court,  and  have  the  judgment  postponed  until  he 
could  raise  the  money.  The  lawyer  determined  to  deny  the  genuineness  of  the  signature,  as  the  readiest 
method  of  postponing  the  matter,  for  in  that  case  a  witness  at  Boston  would  have  to  be  sent  for.  When 
the  case  was  called,  it  happened  that  Allen  was  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  court-house,  and,  to  his  utter  astonish- 
ment, heard  his  lawyer  gravely  deny  the  signature  of  the 
note.  With  long  and  fierce  strides  he  rushed  through 
the  crowd,  and,  confronting  the  amazed  **  limb  of  the  law,'' 

rebuked  him  in  a  voice  of  thunder.     *'  Mr. ,  I  did  not 

hire  you  to  come  here  and  lie.     That  is  a  true  note — I  <,  . 

^.    .         ..,,,  ,    ....  .  SlORATURB   OP   ETHAN  ALLKlf. 

signed  It — I'll  swear  to  it — and  1 11  pay  it.     I  want  no 

shufQing,  I  want  time.     What  I  employed  you  for  was  to  get  this  business  put  over  to  the  next  court,  not 
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tiderable  to  say  of  the  charactur  and  career  of  the  brutal  Prescott,  while  coramaniliDg  aflui- 
ward  on  Hhodu  Island. 

The  cause  of  Major  Brown's  failure  to  cross,  and,  with  Allen,  attack  Montreal,  has  never 
been  explained.  The  plan  was  good,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  successful.  Half  car- 
ried out,  it  proved  disastrous,  and  both  Brown  and  Allen  were  blamed,  the  one  far  propos- 
ing, the  other  for  attempting,  such  a.  hazardous  enterprise. 

After  the  fall  of  St.  John's,  General  Montgomery  pressed  on  toward  Montreal.  Garleton 
knew  its  weakness,  and  at  once  retreated  on  board  one  of  the  vessels  of  a  small  Heet  lying  in 
the  river.  Montgomery  entered  the  town  in  triumph  the  day  after  Garleton  and  Haycmbw  la 
the  garrison  left  it.      He  treated  the  people  humanely,  and  secured  their  coufi-  "^^■ 

dence  and  good  wilL  Finding  there  a  large  supply  of  woolen  goods,  he  set  about  clothing 
hie  army,  so  that  those  who  accompanied  him  further  in  the  campaign  might  be  prepared 
for  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter. 

As  soon  as  Montgomery  saw  the  dispositioa  of  the  garrison  to  flee,  be  dispatched  Colonel 
Eastou  with  Continental  troops,  cannon,  and  armed  gondolas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sorcl. 
This  force  was  so  advantageously  posted  that  the  British  fleet  could  not  pass,  and  General 
Piescott,  several  ofhcers,  members  of  the  Canadian  Council,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
private  soldiers,  \t'ith  all  the  vessels,  surrendered  by  capitulal 


r  Carlelon  i 
to  Three  Rivera,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Que- 
bec.     The 

secure  Governor  Carle- 
ton,  for  his  talents,  judg- 


Bved  ii 


mfiled  o 


and 


nflue 


At  the  midnight  preced- 
past  the  Amerieau  post 
the  important  posts  in 
Canada  except  Quebec 
were  now  in  possession 
of  the  Americans,  Mont- 
gomery justly  asserted, 
in  a  letter  lo  Congress, 
thai,  "till  Quebec  ie 
taken,  Canada  is  un- 
coiiquercd."  Impress- 
ed  wilh  this  idea,  he 
dL'lermined  (o  push  for- 
ward lo  the  capital  de- 
spite the  inclemency  of 
nd  the  de- 


ihe 


foimed  the  basis  ol' 
strength  against  the 
invaders.  They  were 
watchful  in  their  guanl- 
boats,  but  a  dark  nighi 
and  a  secret  way  fa- 
vored his  escape,  and 
they  secured  a  far  in- 
ferior raptive  in  Fres- 
cott,  whose  conduct,  on 
many  occasions,  made 
him  a  disgrace  to  the 
British  army.  ®'"  "'"'  t^'"-"""-' 

Notwithstanding   all  ' 

officers,  and  it  required  all  the  address  the  general  wt 
force  to  march  to  Quebec,  after  garrisoning  Montreal. 

la  come  here  and  lie  and  J'iggle  about  it."  The  result  was,  tba.1  (he  po!>l|)unement  of  the  claim  was  ami- 
lably  arranged  between  the  two  lawyers. 

'  There  were  eleven  sgil  of  vessels.  Their  conlonta  were  760  barrels  of  flour,  673  barrels  at  Wcf,  376 
firkins  or  batter,  3  barrels  of  powder,  4  nine  and  six  puunders,  cartridfjos  and  ball,  2380  musket  cartridges, 
S  chests  ol  arms,  200  pairs  of  shoes,  and  &  quantity  of  intrenching  tools. 

*  Guy  Cirleton,  afterward  Lord  Dorchester,  was  Wolfe's  quartermaster  at  the  storming  of  Quebec,  and 
was  appointed  a  major  in  the  British  army  in  1T72.  In  1774  he  vaa  consiilmed  Captain-general  and  Gov- 
ernor of  Quebec  or  Canada.  He  successfully  commanded  the  British  at  Quebec  when  attacked  by  Mont- 
gomery in  1T75,  compelled  the  Americans  to  raise  the  siege  in  1776,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  province. 
In  Uelober  he  recaptured  Crown  Point.  He  was  unjustly  superseded  in  military  oommand  by  Burgoyne 
in  1777.  He  wu  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  1782,  and  was  in  command  of  the  Britiali 
troopi  when  they  evaoualed  New  York  on  the  2dth  of  November,  I7S3.  He  died  in  England  at  the  ok)** 
«f  1808,  aged  83  years. 


sertion  of  his 
The  term  of  st 
many  had  expired,  and 
others  absolutely  refus- 
ed to  proceed  further. 
Insubordination  mani- 
fested itself  among  the 
master  of  to  induce  a  respectable 
tut  amid  all  these  discouragements 
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the  hopeful  general  did  not  despair.  He  knew  that  Arnold  was  traversing  the  wilderness 
along  the  Keunobcck  and  the  Chaudlere  to  join  him,  and  was  then,  perhaps,  menacing  Que- 
bec ;  and  he  knew  also  that  the  troops  under  Carleton  and  M'Lean  were  hardly  adequate  to 
defend  the  city,  even  against  a  smaller  force  than  his  own.  lie  winnowed  his  army  of  the 
recusant  and  mutinous,  and  then  pushed  onward  down  the  St.  Lawrence.* 

I  remarked  that  I  left  my  pleasant  company  at  Montreal,  and  went  down  to  Longueuil. 
My  object  was  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  place  where  Warner  planted  his  battery  and  re- 
pulsed the  boats  of  Carleton.  Longueuil  is  an  old  town,  chiefly  composed  of  small  stone 
houses  with  steep  roofs.  It  has  a  spacious  French  church,  of  antique  appearance,  though 
not  more  than  thirty  years  old.  The  people  all  speak  bad  French,  and  for  more  than  an 
hour  I  sought  the  **  oldest  inhabitant."  That  mysterious  creature  was  an  old  woman  of 
unknown  age,  and  so  deaf  that  she  could  not  hear  half  I  said,  or  understand  a  word.  I  re- 
ciprocated the  latter  infirmity,  and  now  confess  profound  ignorance  of  all  she  attemptcxi  to 
say.  An  intelligent  lad  came  to  the  rescue,  and  silenced  our  jargon  batteries  by  referring 
me  to  his  uncle,  who  lived  near  the  beach,  and  *'  knew  every  thing."  Ho  was  a  man  about 
fifty,  and  spoke  English  pretty  well.  I  made  my  business  known,  and  he  at  once  assumed 
the  patronizing  air  of  Sir  Oracle,  said  he  knew  it  all,  and  pointed  to  the  shore  a  little  above 
as  the  very  spot  where  "  the  cavalry  horses  were  stabled,"  and  where  **  the  English  dragoons 
drank  a  health  to  King  George  and  vowed  death  to  the  Yankees."  He  knew  Sir  Greorge 
Prevost,  and  praised  the  veterans  of  Wellington  who  accompanied  him.  As  British  dra- 
goons and  Wellington's  veterans  were  not  with  Carleton,  and  as  my  mentor's  first  birth-day 
doubtless  occurred  twenty  years  after  the  time  in  question,  I  properly  doubted  his  knowledge 
of  the  facts  I  was  in  search  of.  I  told  him  that  it  was  the  American  Ke volution  I  was  in- 
quiring about.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand  me,  and  I  called  it  rebellion.  "  Oh  oui ' 
yes,  yes,  I  know,"  he  exclaimed.  <'  Two  hundred  crossed  here  for  St.  John's.  Captain 
Glasgow  was  a  fine  fellow.  Pity  Lord  Elgin  wasn't  as  great  a  man  as  Sir  John  Colbome." 
With  exhausted  patience,  I  explained  to  him  the  time  and  nature  of  the  revolution  of  the 
last  century,  but  he  had  never  heard  of  it !  He  knew  nothing  behind  his  own  "  life  and 
times."  Als  he  represented  the  "collective  wisdom"  of  the  village,  I  despaired  of  better 
success,  and  returned  to  Montreal  with  the  fruit  of  a  three  hours'  expedition  under  a  hot 
sun — a  Yankee's  postulate — a  shrewd  guess.  I  was  as  little  successful  in  my  search  at 
Montreal  for  the  battle-ground  where  Ethan  Allen  and  his  men  were  made  prisoners.  An 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  rebelhon  there  in  1837,  assured 
me  that  the  spot  was  unknown  to  the  inhabitants,  for  tradition  has  but  little  interest  in  keep- 
ing its  finger  upon  the  locality,  and  not  a  man  was  living  who  had  personal  knowledge  of 
the  event.  It  is  probable  that  the  northern  suburbs  of  the  city  now  cover  the  locality,  and 
that  the  place  is  not  far  from  the  present  Longueuil  ferry-landing. 

Having  accomplished  my  errand  at  Montreal,  we  departed  for  Quebec  toward  evening, 
in  the  fine  steamer  John  Munn^  accompanied  by  our  Burlington  friends  of  the  morning. 
The  magnificent  stone  quays  were  crowded  with  people,  and  our  boat  had  a  full  complement 
of  passengers.  At  the  lower  end  of  St.  Helen's  we  entered  the  St.  Mary's  Rapids,  and, 
darting  past  Longueuil,  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  spires  of  Montreal.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  low,  and  on  either  side  villages  and  cultivated  fields  exhibited  an  ever-changing  and 
pleasing  panorama.  Bela»il  Mountain  loomed  up  eastward  of  us,  and  the  white  chapel,  the 
pedestal  of  the  bishop's  huge  cross  upon  the  loftiest  summit,  sparkled  hke  a  star  in  the  beams 
of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  twilight  when  we  arrived  at  William  Henry,  or  Sorel,  an  old 
to^iTi,  forty-five  miles  below  Montreal,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  or  Sorel  River.     A 

^  Several  hundred  of  the  mih'tia,  regardless  of  order,  took  the  nearest  route  to  their  respectivo  homes  id 
Xew  England  and  New  York.  About  three  hundred  arrived  in  a  hody  at  Ticonderoga,  and,  flinging  their 
heavy  packs  over  their  shoulders,  crossed  the  lake  on  the  ice,  and  traversed  the  wilderness  through  the  deep 
sno'^  to  their  homes  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  It  was  an  undertaking  quite  as 
perilous  as  the  siege  of  Quebec.  The  endearments  of  home  were  the  goal  of  the  one,  military  glory  was 
that  of  the  other.     The  choice,  though  not  creditable  to  them  as  patriots,  deserves  oar  respectful  horoaget 
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Arriral  at  SorcL 


Voyage  down  tho  St.  LawreDcc. 


Morning  View  of  Quebec. 


The  Walls  of  Qacbea 


French  engineer  named  Sorel  built  a  fort  there  as  early  as  1665,  and  the  present  town  oc« 
capios  its  site.  Our  boat  tarried  there  an  hour  for  passengers  and  freight,  but  it  grew  too 
dark  to  see  much  of  tho  town.  A  motley  group  crowded  the  narrow  wharf,  and  when  we 
left,  the  forward  deck  was  covered  with  cabbages,  leeks,  and  onions  for  the  Quebec  market, 
which  ftfibrded  perfume  gratuitously  for  the  whole  boat. 

Sorel  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  at  the  time  of  our  Revolution.  Standing 
at  the  mouth  of  a  navigable  river,  and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  its  possession  was  important  to  both  belligerents.  When  the  Amer- 
icans approached  Canada  in  1775,  Colonel  M'Lean,  with  a  Scotch  regiment  of  Royal  High- 
landers, went  up  from  Quebec  and  took  station  there.  When  Carleton  left  Montreal  to  re- 
enforce  the  garrison  at  St.  John's,  M'Lean  was  to  join  him  near  Longueuil ;  but  the  unex- 
pected repulse  of  the  former  by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and  the  spreading  of  American  de- 
tachments over  the  country  cast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  between  it  and  the  Richelieu,  so  alarm- 
ed McLean,  that  he  not  only  fell  back  precipitately  to  Sorel,  but  abandoned  that  post  to  Col- 
onel Easton,  and  retired  to  Quebec.  At  Sorel,  Colonel  Easton  did  good  service  a  few  weeks 
later,  when,  with  floating  batteries  and  cannon  on  shore,  he  disputed  the  passage  of  the  Brit- 
ish fleet  retreating  from  Montreal,  and  captured  tho  whole  flotilla,  with  General  Prescott. 

Leaving  Sorel,  we  passed  several  islands,  and  then  entered  Lake  St.  Peter's,  an  expan- 
sion of  tho  St.  Lawrence  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  having  an  average  width  of 
nine  miles.  A  half  moon  dimly  lighted  the  sluggish  waters,  and  defined  an  outline  of  the 
huge  serpent  of  smoke  which  our  vessel  left  trailing  behind.  The  shores  disappeared  in  the 
night  shadows,  and  one  after  another  of  tho  passengers  retired  to  bed,  until  the  promenade 
deck  was  deserted,  except  by  two  young  ladies,  whose  sweet  voices  charmed  us  for  an  hour  with 
''  Dearest  May"  and  kindred  melodies.  It  was  near  midnight  when  the  nightingales  ceased 
their  warbling,  and  I  sought  tho  repose  of  my  state-room. 

Three  Rivers,  St.  Anne's,  the  Richelieu  Rapids,  Cape  Rouge,  Chaudiere,  Sillery  Cove, 
and  New  Liverpool  were  all  passed  during  our  slumbers,  but  wo  were  upon  the  deck  in  the 
morning  in  time  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  Quebec  in  the  distance.  A  forest  of  masts, 
above  which  loomed  Cape  Diamond  crowned  with  the  gray  citadel  and  its  threatening  ord- 
nance, were  the  first  objects  in  view.  But  as  our  vessel  made  a  graceful  sweep  toward  Point 
Levi,  and  «  rounded  to"  at  the  Queen's  Wharf,  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more  picturesque  scene. 

It  was  just  at  sunrise,  and  the  morning  was  cloudless.     As  the  orb 
of  day  came  up  from  the  eastern  hills,  the  city,  spread  out  upon  the 
steep  acclivities  and  along  the  St.  Charles,  reflected  back  its  bright 
rays  from  a  thousand  windows,  and  roofs  of  polished  tin.     All  vmn 
a-glow  with  luster,  except  the  dark  walls  and  the  shipping,  and  for 
the  moment  the  creations  of  Aladdin's  Lamp  seemed  before  us. 
The  enchantment  was  soon  over,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  sober 
prose  of  travel,  as  we  passed  slowly  to  the  upper  town  along  tho 
narrow  and  crooked  Mountain  Street,  through  Prescott  Gate,  closely 
jammed  in  a  pigmy  coach.     We  found  comfortable  quarters  at  the 
-?  •'    Albion,  on  Palace  Street,  one  of  the  most  respectable  English  hotels  in 
the  upper  city.     After  breakfast  we  ordered  a  barouche,  to  visit  the  Falls  of 
Montmorenci,  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  other  places  of  note,  and  obtained 
a  permit  from  the  commandant  to  enter  the  citiidel.     Before  making  the  in- 
teresting tour,  let  nis  turn  to  a  map  of  the  city,  trace  out  its  walls  and  gates 
and  general  topography,  and  consult  the  chronicle  of  its  history  ;  then  we  shall  v<ew  its  Ce- 


lebrities understandingly. 


ExFLAHATioN  OF  TUB  DiAORAX. — A  Is  thc  St.  Charles  River ;  B,  the  St.  Lawrence ;  a  is  Palace  Gate ; 
6^  Gate  St.  John's ;  r,  Gate  St.  Louis ;  </,  Governor's  Garden,  wherein  is  a  stone  monument  in  memory  of 
Wolfe  and  Montcalm ;  e,  the  portion  of  Cape  Diamond  at  the  foot  of  which  Montgomery  was  killed ;  y,  the 
grand  battery ;  g^  Prescott  Gate ;  A,  Hope  Gate ;  o  is  a  bold  point  of  rock  in  the  Sault-au-McUelotf  wher j 
Arnold  was  wounded.     The  walls  here  given,  with  the  citadel,  inoloto  the  upper  town. 
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Bituadon  of  Quebec.       Early  Scttlcmenu  and  Growth.        French  Opcrationa  In  America.       Approach  of  Wolfe  to  Qnebee 

■  ■     - '  -      -       , 

Quebec  is  situated  upon  and  around  a  loily  promontory  at  the  confluence  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  St.  Charles  Rivers,  and  is  so  strongly  guarded  against  intruders,  by  steep  ac- 
clivities on  nearly  three  sides,  that  it  has  been  aptly  named  the  <*  Gibraltar  of  America.'* 
Art  has  added  strength  to  these  natural  defenses,  and,  except  on  the  rear,  it  is  absolutely 
impregnable  to  any  known  implements  of  war.  Before  it  spreads  out  a  magnificent  basin, 
where  a  hundred  ships  of  the  line  might  ride  at  anchor ;  and  around  it,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  industry  has  planted  a  beautiful  garden.  The  plains  of  the  St.  Charles,  the  tow- 
ering Cap  Tourment,  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci  and  of  the  Chaudiere,  the  lovely  Island  of 
Orleans,  and  the  pleasant  slopes  of  Point  Levi,  unite,  with  the  city  itself,  to  make  up  a 
duster  of  attractions  with  which  those  ff  few  places  on  earth  can  vie. 
j^ij^  The  foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  by  Samuel 
^^^*  Champlain,  and  yet  it  is  just  upon  the  margin  of  the  primeval  forest,  which  extends 
from  a  narrow  selvage  of  civilization  along  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Arctic  regions.  When 
Champlain,  with  great  parade,  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  future  city.  Old  Hochdaga 
(now  Montreal),  discovered  by  Carticr  more  than  a  hundred  years  before,  was  blotted  from 
existence,  and  but  a  few  whites  were  planting  com  and  sowing  wheat  where  the  Indian 
gardens  had  flourished.  Religion  and  commerce  joined  hands/  and  the  new  city  soon  became 
the  capital  of  French  dominion  in  America.  From  it  missionaries  and  traders  went  west- 
ward to  obtain  peltry  and  furs,  make  geographical  discoveries,  and  convert  the  heathen,  and 
in  a  few  years  the  French  language  was  heard  in  the  deep  forests  that  skirted  the  vast  lakes, 
from  the  Thousand  Islands  at  the  foot  of  Ontario  to  the  broad  waters  of  the  Huron.  Im- 
migration steadily  augmented  the  population,  churches  and  convents  were  erected,^  and  the 
bastioned  walls  of  old  Fort  St.  Louis,  mounted  with  cannon,  were  piled  around  the  temples 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace  at  Quebec  ;  for  the  treacherous  Algonquin,  the  wily  Iroquois,  and  the 
bloody  Huron,  though  mutual  enemies,  coalesced  in  jealousy  of  the  French  and'  a  desire  to 
crush  their  rising  strength.  As  the  colony  increased  in  power,  and,  through  its  missiona- 
ries, in  influence  over  the  Indian  tribes,  the  more  southern  English  colonies  became  jealous, 
and  a  deep-seated  animosity  between  them  prevailed  for  a  generation.  At  length  the  two 
governments  quarreled,  and  their  respective  colonies  gladly  espoused  each  the  cause  of  the 
parent  state.  To  guard  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  French  built  a  strong  fortress  upon  the  Island 
of  Cape  Breton,  and  also  began  a  cordon  efforts  along  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi. 
Frontenac,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Duquesne,  and  Detroit  arose  along  the  frontier.  Fleets  and 
armies  came  from  the  Old  World  ;  the  colonists  armed  and  formed  strong  battalions ;  the 
savage  tribes  were  feasted,  and  bribed,  and  afliliated  with  European  warriors,  and  wilder- 
ness America  became  a  battle  arena.  In  a  little  while  the  difiereut  fortresses  changed  mas- 
ters ;  Louisburgh,  the  strong-hold  of  French  military  power  in  America,  fell  before  the  skill 
and  bravery  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  1759  Quebec  was  the  only 
place  of  considerable  importance  in  possession  of  the  French. 

We  have  considered,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  success  of  Amherst  and  Wolfe  in  the 
capture  of  Louisburgh,  and  the  high  reputation  which  that  event  gave  them.  Pitt,  relying 
upon  the  skill  and  bravery  of  these  two  commanders,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  conquer  all  Can- 
ada in  a  single  campaign,  intrusting  the  chief  command  to  Amherst.  That  general,  with  a 
large  force,  attempted  to  join  Wolfe  at  Quebec,  by  sweeping  Lake  Champlain  and  capturing 
Montreal ;  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  Wolfe  alone  had  the'  glory  of  the  siege  of  Quebec. 

Wolfe  embarked  eight  thousand  troops  at  Louisburgh,  under  convoy  of  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  ships  of  the  line,  and  an  equal  number  of  frigates  and  smaller  armed  vessels,  commanded 
by 'Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes.     He  landed  his  army  safely  near  the  Church  of  St.  Lau- 
Jane  27     texiiy  upon  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  where,  under  the  direc- 
1759.      tion  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  (afterward  governor  of  Canada),  batteries  were  erected. 


'  These  were  placed  upon  the  most  accessible  portions  of  the  promontory,  and  near  them  the  rude  build- 
ings of  the  people  wore  erected.  To  these  circumstances  Mr.  Hawkins,  author  of  a  capital  "  Guide  tc 
Quebec,"  ascribes  the  present  irregular  course  of  the  streets. 
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u  isd  Point  L»L 


Poailloii  of  Huatulni'i  Ancj.  BriUih  Pohhi 

The  bravo  and  accomplished  Montcalm,  with  an  army  of  thirteen  thouiand  mea,  aiz  bat- 
taliona  of  which  were  regulars,  and  the  others  Canadiana  and  Indians,  occupied  the  city 
with  a  garrison,  and  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  upon  the  heights  of  Boauport,  extending 
from  tho  St.  Charles  to  the  River  Montmorenci.     The  center  of  the  camp  and  Montcalm's 


headquorlers  were  at  Beauport. 
The  whole  front  was  intrenched 
and  well  defended  from  the  En- 
glish cannon.  Beyond  the  right 
wing  a  bridge  v 

the  ^t.  Charles,  and  strongly  pro- 
tected, to  keep  op  a. 

tioa  with  the  city.     There  were  ^'"^  "'  '""'"^  ^^^''  ''"''"  !"■'»"*"  Terbkb,  (Juebic. 

tito  two  batteries  for  its  defenai,  placed  upon  hulka  sunk  in  the  channel, 

Wolfe  seat  General  Monkton  to  lake  possession  of  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec. 
Ho  landed  at  Beaumont,  and  marched  up  to  the  point  with  little  opposition,  where 
he  erected  batteries,  from  which  the  shots  dealt  destruction  upon  the  lower  town  lying  upon 
the  St.  Charles,  but  had  no  oHcct  upon  tho  walls  of  the  city.      Findlug  eflbrts  from  that 
point  unavailing,  Wolfe,  with  his  division  on  Orleans,  crossed  the  north  chaoiiel  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorenci,  within  cannon- 
•hot  of  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  other  side  of  the  rivet.     He  met  with      "' 
fierce  opposition,  but  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  gronnd  and  erecting  two  batteries  there. 
Still,  Quebec  was  too  distant  to  bo  alleoted  by  any  of  his  works,  and  he  resolved  upon  the 
bold  measure  of  storming  the  strong  camp  of  the  enemy.     On  the  last  day  of  July  the  troops 
at  Point  Levi,  and  a  large  number  of  grenadiers  under  General  Monkton,  croesed  the  Si.  Law- 
rence in  the  boats  of  the  fleet,  and  landed  a  little  above  the  Montmorenci.      At  tho  same 
lime  those  below  Montmorenci,  under  Generals  Towushcad  and  Murray,  crossed  that  stream 
by  fording  it  near  its  mduth,  at  low  water,  and  Joined  the  other  division  upon  the  beach. 
The  enemy  at  once  made  arrangements  to  receive  them.     The  right  of  tho  French  was 

■  Thii  ikelch  is  taken  from  Durhnm  Terrace,  near  Iho  nonb  n-all  of  the  Ca'ttle  Gardea.  In  Ibo  fore- 
YToUDd  are  Ihe  tops  of  Ihe  houses  below  in  Champliln,  Noire  Dame,  and  Si.  Peler'i  Sireels,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, across  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  seen  Puint  Levi,  with  its  pretty  little  vitlags,  its  ahumli  and  wbarre*. 
On  the  extreme  left,  in  the  distance,  is  the  upper  cnJ  of  the  Island  of  Orl«ans,  which  divides  the  ohunel. 
The  point  teen  is  the  place  whore  Wolfe  erected  batteries.  ^ 
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JuoctioDof  the  £ugli«b  DWiiioD.  Serere  Bottle.  Wolfe  dbhcutened.  Camp  broken  ap.  WoUb*s  Corft 

under  Baron  dc  St.  Ours,  the  center  under  De  Senezergues,  and  the  left  under  M .  Herbin 
The  garrison  in  the  city  was  commanded  by  M.  de  Ramezay. 

It  was  nearly  night  when  the 'English  divisions  joined,  and  heavy  thunder-clouds  were 
rolling  up  from  the  west.  The  grenadiers,  impatient  of  restraint,  rushed  madly  upon  the 
enemy's  works,  before  the  other  troops  that  were  to  sustain  them  had  time  to  form.  Con- 
sequently they  w^ere  driven  back  to  the  beach  with  a  severe  loss,  and  sought  shelter  behind  a 
redoubt  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  The  French  kept  up  a  galhng  fire,  till 
the  gathering  tempest  burst  with  great  fury  upon  the  belligerents.  Night  closed  in  while  the 
storm  was  yet  raging.  The  tide  came  roaring  up  against  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
uncommon  strength,  and  the  British  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  their  camp  across  the  Montmo- 
rcnci,  to  avoid  submersion  on  the  beach  by  the  ibaming  waters.  The  loss  of  the  English  in  that 
unfortunate  attempt  was  one  hundred  and  eighty  killed  and  six  hundred  and  fifty  wounded. 

Wolfe  was  greatly  dispirited  by  this  event,  for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  censure,  and  that 
he  expected  for  this  miscarriage.  The  emotions  of  his  mind,  co-operating  with  fatigoe  of 
body  upon  his  delicate  constitution,  brought  on  a  fever  and  dysentery,  that  nearly  proved 
fatal.  It  was  nearly  a  month  before  he  was  able  to  resume  the  command.  When  soffi- 
ciently  recovered  to  write,  he  drew  up  a  letter  to  Pitt,  in  which,  afler  detailing 
the  events,  referring  to  his  illness,  and  frankly  confessing  that  he  had  called  a 
council  of  war,  he  said,  *<  I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that  I  begged  the  gen- 
eral officers  to  consult  together  for  the  general  safety We  have  almost  the  whole 

force  of  Canada  to  oppose  us.  In  this  situation  there  is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  I 
own  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  determine.  The  aflairs  of  Great  Britain  require  the  most  vig- 
orous measures ;  but  then  the  courage  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  should  be  exerted  only 
where  there  is  some  ho})e  of  a  favorable  event."  When  this  letter  reached  England,  it  ex- 
cited consternation  and  anger. ^  Pitt  feared  that  ho  had  mistaken  his  favorite  general,  and 
that  the  next  news  would  be  that  he  had  either  been  destroyed  or  had  capitulated.  But  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  melancholy  epistle  Wollc  had  «aid  he  would  do  his  best ;  and  that  best 
turned  out  a  miracle  of  war:  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be  brought  to  a 
court-martial  for  miscarrying,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Admiral  Saunders,  he  concerted  a 
plan  for  scaling  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  gaining  possession  of  the  elevated  plateau  at 
the  back  of  Quebec,  on  the  side  where  the  fortifications  were  the  weakest,  as  the  French  en- 
gineers had  trusted  to  the  precipices  and  the  river  beneath.* 

The  camp  at  Montmorenci  was  broken  up,  and  the  artillery  and  troops  were  conveyed 
across  to  Point  Levi,  whence  they  were  taken  some  distance  up  the  river  by  a 
^^  portion  of  the  fleet  under  Holmes,  while  Saunders,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  re- 

mained behind  to  make  a  feigned  attack  upon  the  intrenchments  at  Beauport.  Montcalm, 
unable  to  comprehend  these  movements,  remained  in  his  camp,  while  Bougainville  was  sta- 
tioned a  little  above  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  division  of  the 
English  fleet  that  sailed  up  the  river. 

At  night  the  troops  were  all  embarked  in  flat-boats,  and  proceeded  up  the  river  with  the 
tide.  Bourgainville  saw  them,  and  marched  up  the  shore  to  prevent  their  landing.  It  was 
starlight,  yet  so  cautiously  did  the  boats,  with  muffled  oars,  move  down  the  river  toward 
daylight,  with  ebb  tide,  that  they  were  unperceived  by  the  French  detachment,  and  landed 
safely  in  a  cove  below  Sillery,  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  first  division  was  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-colonel  (afterward  General)  Sir  William  Howe,  and  were  all  on  shore  at  dawn 
The  light  infantry  scrambled  up  the  woody  precipice,  and  dispersed  a  French  guard  under 
Captain  de  Verjer,'  while  the  rest  of  the  army  clambered  up  a  winding  and  steep  ravine. 

'  The  news  of  the  failure  of  Wolfe  at  Montmorenci  reached  England  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober,  and  was  published  in  an  extra  Gazette  of  that  date.  The  same  evening  Captain  Hale  arrived  and 
brought  the  news  of  the  triumph  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  The  general  grief  was  suddenly  changed 
into  great  joy,  and  a  day  for  public  thanksgiving  was  set  apart  by  the  old  king. 

'  Pictorial  History  of  England,  iv.,  609. 

'  The  French  guard,  who  could  not  comprehend  the  noise  below  them,  fired  down  the  precif»ice  at  rui- 
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tacmt  of  the  EogUih  u  Uw  Pliini  of  Ahnfamm.  Tim  BUUcgraund.  Pnpuuiou  for  Butlls.  Wulle'i  RitIu. 

The  second  (livigioa,  under  Gencr&l  Towtubend,  Uiided  in  good  order,  and  before  sunrise  five 
thousand  British  troops  were  drawn  up  in  battle  urrny  upon  the  Plains  of  Abra-  SBpiraiher  13. 
ham,  three. hundred  feet  above  the  St.  Lawrence.  "^' 

The  appearance  of  the  English  troops  upon  the  heights  was  the  Hrst  intimation  Montcalm 
had  of  iho  real  intentions  of  his  enemy.  He  at  once  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the 
city  and  garrison  wore  exposed,  and  immediately  marched  his  vrhole  army  across  the  St. 
Charles  to  attack  the  Euglish.  He  brought  hie  troops  into  battle  line  about  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  He  had  two  field  pieces ;  the  English  but  one,  a  light  six  pounder,  which 
,  some  sailors  succeeded  in  dragging  up  the  ravine  at 

about  eight  o'clock  in  the  moraing, 

I  am  indebted  to  Alfred  Hawkins,  Esq.,  of  Quebec, 
for  tho  following  account  of  the  position  of  the  two 
armies,  end  the  present  localities  identified  therewith  : 
"  The  battle-ground  presents  almost  a  level  surface 
from  the  brink  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  tho  St.  Foy  Road. 
The  Grand  Alice,  or  road  to  Cape  Rougo,  running  par- 
allel to  that  of  St.  Foy,  passes  through  its  center.  '  That 
road  was  commanded  by  a  field  redoubt,  a  four-gun  bat- 
tery on  the  English  left,  which  was  captured  by  the  light 
infantry.  The  remains  of  this  battery  are  distinolly 
seen  near  the  present  race-stand,  Thcro  were  also  two 
other  redoubts,  one  upon  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Mr.  C.  Campbell's  house — the  scene  of  Wolfe's  death 
— and  the  other  toward  the  St.  Foy  Road,  which  it  was 
iotended  to  command.  On  the  site  of  the  country  scat  called  Marchmuiit,  at  present  the 
residence  uf  Major-general  Sir  James  Hope,  K.C.B.,  there  was  also  a  small  redoubt  com- 
manding the  intrenched  path  leading  to  the  cove.  This  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  the  light  infantry  immediately  on  ascending  the  height.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  the  plains  were  without  fences  or  inclosures,  and  extended  to  the  walls  on  the  St 
Louts  side.  The  surface  was  dotted  over  with  bushes,  and  the  roads  on  cither  side  were 
more  dense  than  at  present,  aflbrdiug  shelter  to  the  French  and  Indian  marksmen, 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  two  armies,  if  a  line  be  drawn  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  from  the  General  Hospital,  it  will  give  nearly  tho  front  of  the  French  army  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  Montcalm  had  deployed  into  line.  His  right  reached  beyond  the  St.  Foy 
Rood,  where  ho  made  dispositions  to  turn  the  lell  of  the  English.  Another  parallel  line, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  Mr.  C.  U.  Stewart's  houso  on  the  St.  Foy  Road,  will  give  tho  front 
of  Ibe  British  army  before  Wolfe  charged  at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers  of  the  twenty -second, 
fortieth,  and  forty-fifth  regiments,  who  had  acquired  the  honorable  title  of  the  Louisburgh 
Grenadiers,  from  having  been  distinguished  at  the  capture  of  that  place,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, in  17a8.  To  meet  the  attempt  of  Montcalm  to  turn  the  British  lefl.  General  Town- 
■hend  formed  the  fidecnth  regiment  en  potence,  or  representing  a  double  front.  The  light 
infantry  were  in  the  rear  of  the  lef^,  and  the  reserve  was  placed  near  the  right,  formed  in 
eight  subdivisions,  a  good  distance  apart." 

Wolfe  placed  himself  on  the  right,  at  the  head  of  the  twenty-eighth  regiment  of  Louxi- 
burgh  Grenadiers,  who  were  burning  with  a  desire  to  avenge  their  defeat  at  the  Montmo- 
renoi.     The  Enghsh  had  waited  four  hours  for  the  approach  of  the  French,  and  were  fully 

iota,  and  ki  the  British  fired  up.  Tb«y  all  fled  but  the  cspisin,  who  wu  woanded  and  talteD  prisoner. 
It  a  said  the  poor  fellow  beg(;eil  the  Briliih  officer  to  sign  s  cortificsle  of  hii  courage  siul  fidelity,  lest  he 
should  be  punished  for  accuptiog  a  bribe,  iu  the  belief  that  Wolfe's  bold  enterprise  would  be  deemed  im- 
powible  without  corruption. 

'  This  scene  is  about  half  wsj  op  the  ravise  from  Wolfe's  Cove,  looking  down  the  rood,  vhich  is  a  sleep 
and  winding  wsj  from  the  rirar  to  the  saiomlt  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  It  is  a  oool,  shaded  nook — ■  de- 
lightfal  retreat  from  the  din  and  dust  of  the  city  in  samnter. 
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prepared  for  action.  Monlcalm  was  on  the  left  of  the  French,  at  the  head  of  the  regimeoti 
of  Languedoc,  Bcarne,  aoJ  Guienne.  Wolfe  ordered  his  men  to  load  with  two  bullets  each, 
and  regerve  their  fire  until  the  French  Bhould  bo  within  forty  yards.  These  (orden  were 
strictly  obeyed,  and  their  double-shotted  guns  did  terrible  eiecution.  "  The  hottest  of  the 
fight  occurred,"  says  Hawkins,  "between  the  right  of  the  race-stand  and  the  martello  tow- 
ers."' After  delivering  several  rounds  in  rapid  succession,  which  threw  the  French  into  con- 
fusion, the  English  charged  furiously  with  their  bayonets.  While  urging  on  his  battalions 
in  this  charge,  Wolfe  was  singled  out  by  some  Canadians  on  the  left,  and  was  slightly  wound- 
ed in  the  wrist.  He  wrapped  a  Jiandkerchief  around 
to  stanch  the  blood,  and,  while  still  cheering  on  his 
men,  received  a  second  wound  in  the  groin  ;  a  few 
minutes  afterward  another  struck  him  in  the  breast 
and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  mortally  wounded. 
At  that  moment,  regardless  of  self,  he  thought  only  of 
the  victory  for  his  troops.  "  Support  me,"  he  said  to 
an  officer  near  him  ;  "  let  not  my  brave  soldiers  see  me 
drop.  They  day  is  ours — keep  it."  He  was  taken  to 
the  rear,  while  his  troops  continued  to  charge.  The 
otReer  on  whose  shoulder  he  was  leaning  exclaimed, 
"They  run,  they  run!"  The  light  returned  to  the 
dim  eyes  of  the  dying  hero,  and  he  asked,  with  emotion, 
"Who  runs?"  "The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way 
ge-,ek.l  woLFki  every   where."      "  What,"    llscbly   exclaimed  Wolfe, 

"  do  they  run  already  ?  Go  to  Colonel  Preston  and 
tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment  immediately  to  the  bridge  over  the  St.  Charles,  and  cut 
off  the  fugitives'  retreat.  Now,  God  be  praised,  I  die  happy  I"  These  were  his  last  words, 
and  in  the  midst  of  sorrowing  companions,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  he  died.  Mont- 
calm, who  was  gallantly  fighting  in  the  front  rank  of  the  French  left,  received  a  mortal 
and  died  the  next  morning  about  five  o'clock,  and  was  buried  in  an 
made  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell  within  the  precincts  of  the  Ursuline 
still  rest.'     Wlien  Lord  Aylmar  was  Governor  of  Canada,  he 


Convent,  where  hi 


'  Tbe  Slaritllo  Tbmcrt  are  four  strong  ciiculur  structures  erected  at  iliiruront  dislancea  in  rear  of  the  Cl^, 
betwocD  Che  St,  Lawreiics  and  the  St.  Charles.  Cannons  are  mounted  upon  their  tops.  They  are  verj 
thick  on  the  side  toward  the  open  country,  bal  thin  toward  the  city.  The  object  of  thb  manner  of  constriM- 
tioa  is,  that,  if  taken  by  an  enemy,  Ihey  can  easily  bo  laid  in  ruins  by  the  shot  of  the  garrison. 

'  James  Wolfo  was  born  in  Weslerh.iin,  in  Kent,  January  Sd,  1727.  Ha  entered  tbe  army  very  young. 
and  soon  distinguished  himself  by  skill,  judgment,  and  bravery.  After  his  return  from  tbe  expeditioa 
ai;ain9t  Louibburgh,  in  17S8,  he  was  appointed  to  iho  command  of  that  soi-'tiiin  of  the  expedition  ngainM 
Canada  thai  went  u]>  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  a-^sault  on  Quebec  was  one  of  the  baldest  military  achieve- 
ments ever  atlcniplcil,  but,  just  at  the  moment  of  victory,  lie  tost  his  life,  at  the  early  ai;e  of  32  yeaia.  fii» 
liody  was  conveyed  to  Kni;lanil  on  board  the  Royal  William,  and  buried  at  Greenwich  on  the  20Ih  of  No- 
vember, 1759,  where,  in  the  family  vault,  the  hero  ro«ta  by  the  sido  of  his  father  and  mother.  His  father, 
Edward  Wolfe,  was  a  lieutenant  general,  and  died  in  March  of  the  same  year,  aged  74.  The  British  got- 
ernment  erected  a  monument  (o  the  memory  of  the  young  hero,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

'  Lewis  Joseph  de  St.  Veran,  Marquis  ite  Monlcalm,  descended  from  a  nolile  family  of  Candiac,  in  Franc*. 
He  waa  educalcd  for  a  soldier,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Pluccnza  in  tT'16.  He  n>M  by 
degrees  lo  the  rank  of  field  marshal,  and  in  1756  was  appointed  Governor  of  Canada.  He  ably  opposed 
the  English  under  Abcrcrombie,  but  fell  while  gallantly  fighting  Wolfo  at  Quebec,  on  the  1 3th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1759.  His  remains  are  within  the  grounds  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  al  Quebec.  A  few  years  ago  a 
plain  marble  slab  was  placed  to  his  memory,  in  Iho  chapel  of  that  nunnery,  by  Lord  Aylmar,  on  whioh  m 
the  following  iosoription: 

Honneur 


Le  dentin,  en  lui  derobant 
L'  a  rccnmpenaS  par 
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CKiued  a  small  granite  pillar,  about  ten  feet  high,  to  be  erected  upon  the  spot  where  Wolfe 
fell  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  now  just  within  the 
southern  suhurb  of  Quebec.  It  beaiB  the  brief  inscrip- 
tion, Here  died  Wolfe,  vicTonioos.  That  Vandal- 
ism under  the  specious  guise  of  reverence  for  the  great, 
of  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak,  has  sadly 
mntilated  this  monument,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  engrav- 
ing. The  pedestal  baa  lost  many  a  pound  of  relic,  and 
the  iron  railing  around  the  monument  has  been  broken 

Wolfe  and  Montealm  were  both  able  coramandera, 
and  were  idolized  by  theii  respective  troops.     The 
former,  though  so  young,  was  almost  reverenced  by  his 
„.  ..  officers,  for  to  bravery  and  great  military  skill  he  united 

all  the  virtues  and  graces  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 
The  expressiong  of  attachment  made  by  General  (afterward  Marquis)  Townshend  illustrate 
the  sentiment  of  his  officers  and  men.  In  a  letter  written  just  afler  the  battle,  he  says,  "  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  own  to  you  that  my  heart  docs  not  exult  in  the  midst  of  this  success.  I 
have  lost  hut  a  friend  in  General  Wolfe.  Our  country  has  lost  a  sure  support  and  a  per- 
petual honor.  If  the  world  wore  sensible  at  how  dear  a  price  we  have  purchased  Quebec 
in  his  death,  it  would  damp  the  public  joy.  Our  best  consolation  is,  that  Providence  seemed 
not  to  promise  that  ho  should  remain  long  among  us.  He  was  himself  sensible  of  the  weak- 
ness of  his  constitution,  and  determined  to  crowd  into  o.  few  years  actions  that  would  have 
adorned  length  of  life." 

Five  days  after  the  battlo  the  city  of  Quebec  capitulated  and  passed  into  the    sepieinbiir  is, 
possession  of  the  English,  and  the  remnant  of  the  grand  army  of  the  French,  ''^' 

under  M.  Levi,  who  succeeded  Montcalm,  retired  to  Montreal.     General  Murrav  was  left 
to  defend  batlered  and  half-ruinod  Quebec,  and  the  British  fleet,  fearful  of  frost,  retreated 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  ocean.      Levi  determined  on  attempting  to  regain  all  that 
the  French  had  lost,  and  in  the  spring  of  17C0  ho  marched  upon  Quebec  with  a  motley 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  composed  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians.     Murray,  with 
Hven  thousand  men,  went  out  and  attacked  him,  but  was  sorely  defeated,  lost  all    Aprii% 
his  guns,  and  was  nearly  cut  off  in  his  retreat  back  to  the  city.     Levi  followed  up      ^''^■ 
his  success  vigorously,  and  as  soon  as  the  ice  left  the  St.  Lawrenco  he  brought  up  six  French 
frigates  and  prepared  to  beleaguer  the  city  by  land  and  by  water.     He  encamped  upon  the 
heights  above  Point  Levi,  and  felt  sure  of  his  prey.      Fortunately  for  the  English,  Lord  Col- 
ville  arrived  at  this  juncture  with  two  good  frigates,  and  destroyed  the  French  vessels 
under  the  eyes  of  Levi.     Thoroughly  frightened  by  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  and        ' 
learning  that  these  two  fast  sailers  were  only  the  van  of  a  powerful  fleet,  the  French  com- 
mander retreated  precipitately  to  Montreal,  leaving  his  artillery  and  stores  behind  him. 
Va^drciiil,  the  governor  general  of  the  province,  was  at  Montreal,  and  Amherst,  Murray, 
and  Haviland  proceeded  to  invest  that  city.      Despairing  of  succor  from  abroad,  Vaud^gaJL 
»pitutated_Dn  the  Bih^of  Septembcr,_and_on  that  memorn'ble  day 'FrencK  joyer  in 
Canada  e^tpircd.  aiid_hostilitie9  in  Amcrica_  cejseTT    Peace  ensued  between  the  two 
governments  by  the  ronclusion  anJ  signing  of  a  treaty  at  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
1763.  and  thus  ended  the  famous  "Seven  Years'" "War.""    From  that  tirno""fho  two  races 
have  not  been  arrayed  in  battle  against  each  other  in  the  Western  world,  except  while  the 
French  were  hero  as  allies  in  1780—61,  and  assisted  in  the  battle  at  Yorktown  and  the 
rapture  of  Cornwallis. 


'  Since  my  vioit  lo  Quebec  (Augasi,  1848)  the  rtmatut  of  thp  moDament  have  been  r«inoved,  and  a  col- 
nn  forty  feet  high,  sonnaunled  fay  a  broDss  helmet  and  sword,  has  been  er«ated.  The  moonment  is  Grom 
e  design  of  Sir  James  A  Iczander. 
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Quebec  enjoyed  tranqiiillity  until  the  Americans,  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  invaded 
Canada  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1775.  We  lefl  the  former  pressing  forward  toward 
the  city,  with  the  rigors  of  a  Canadian  winter  gathering  around  him.  Let  us  return  and 
watch  the  progress  of  that  little  array  of  patriots,  and  also  consider  the  wonderful  expedition 
of  the  brave  Arnold  through  the  wilderness  of  the  east. 

We  mentioned  incidentally,  in  a  previous  chapter,  that  when  the  tidings  of  the  capture 
of  the  forts  on  Lake  Champlain  reached  the  Continental  Congress,  that  body  promptly  took 
action  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  secure  their  rights  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces- 
sary. The  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  menaces  against  Massachusetts,  and 
Boston  in  particular,  fulminated  by  the  home  government,  and  the  arrival  of  several  regi- 
ments of  British  troops,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  cnishing  the  anticipated  rebellion,  aroused 
a  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  colonies  hitherto  unknown,  even  when  the  Stamp  Act,  ten 
years  before,  had  awakened  a  terrible  storm  of  indignation  throughout  the  land.  From  all 
directions  men  flew  to  arms,  and  in  a  few  weeks  a  large  patriot  army  invested  Boston,  and 
threatened  Governor  Gage  and  his  mercenary  troops  with  destruction.  The  incongruous 
material  whfch  composed  the  army  was  partially  organized  by  appointing  Artemas  Ward' 
commander-in-chief  until  the  general  Congress  should  act  in  the  premises.  That  action 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  on  the  15th  of  June  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  to  ap- 
point a  general  '*  to  command  all  the  Continental  forces  raised  for  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ican  liberty.''  George  Washington  was  unanimously  chosen  to  fill  the  important  office,* 
July  13,  ^"^  ^^  repaired  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  and  took  command  of  the  army.  He 
177^  set  about  organizing  and  disciplining  the  troops,  and  making  preparations  for  an  act- 
ive campaign. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  committee  of  Congress  visited  Washington  in  his  camp. 
and  a  plan  was  then  dcyiscd  to  send  a  force  to  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Kennebec  River,  to 
co-operate  with  Schuyler,  already  preparing  to  invade  that  province  by  way  of  the  North 
em  lakes.  Arnold  was  then  at  Cambridge,  uttering  loud  complaints  of  ill  usage  upon  Lake 
Chaniplaih.  His  bravery  was  well  known,  and  the  proposed  expedition  was  exactly  suited 
to  his  adventurous  disposition.  To  silence  his  complaints  and  to  secure  his  services,  Waik- 
ington  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  that  perilous  expedition,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  a  commission  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.  Eleven  hundred  hardy  men 
were  detached  for  the  service  from  the  army,  consisting  of  ten  companies  of  musketeers  from 
New  England  and  three  companies  of  riflemen  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Amold'i 
field  ofliccrs  were  Lieutenant-colonel  Christopher  Greene  (the  hero  of  Red  Bank,  on  the 
Delaware),  Lieutenant-colonel  Roger  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow.  The  riflemen 
were  commanded  by  Captain  Daniel  Morgan,  the  renowned  partisan  leader  in  subseqnent 
years  of  the  war. 

Arnold  and  his  troops  marched  from  Cambridge  to  Newburyport,  where  they  embaiked 

on  board  eleven  transports  for  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec.     They  reached 

Gardiner  in  safety,  and  found  two  hundred  bateaux  ready  for  them  at  Pitti- 

ton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.      Carpenters  had  been  previously  sent  to  constrict 

^  ArtcmoA  Ward  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1748.  He  was  snccesi- 
ively  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  and  member  of  the  Council  of  his  state.  He  was  also  a  justice 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Worcester  county.  Having  considerable  military  knowledge,  he  wis 
chosen  to  command  the  army  that  gathered  around  Boston  in  the  spring  of  1775.  Congress  appointed 
him  the  first  of  the  four  major  generals  under  Washington,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the  division  of  the 
army  at  Roxbury,  when  the  siege  of  Boston,  in  1776,  took  place.  He  resigned  his  commission  a  month 
after  that  event,  yet,  at  the  request  of  Washington,  he  continued  in  command  till  toward  the  last  of  May- 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  under  the  Confederation,  and  also  after  the  adoption  of  the  present  Coosti> 
tution.     He  died  at  Shrewsbury  in  1800,  aged  73  years. 

'  Four  major  generals  and  eight  brigadiers  were  appointed  at  the  same  time.  To  the  former  ruk 
were  chosen  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Leo,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam  (the  Major  Pntnam  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war) ;  to  the  latter,  Seth  Pomeroy  (supposed  to  be  the  soldier  who  shot  Dieskau),  Rich- 
ard Montgomery,  David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas,  John  SuUivan,  and  Ni* 
thaniol  Greene.     Horatio  Gates  was  appointed  adjutant  general,  vnih.  the  rank  of  brigadier. 
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The  troops  then  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Western  opposite  the  present  town 

of  Augi  8ta  Th  s  iiaa  on  the  verpe  of  an  uninhabited  and 
almost  nexp  o  ed  w  demess  and  toward  its  fearful  shadows 
dcse  brave   n  n    u  ned  the  r  fa     s 

A  Binall     econno   e    ut  pa    j      as  sent  in  advance  to  Luke 
Menant  c  or  Chau  1  e  e  I  ond   and  another  to  survey  the  course 
■a  of  the  Dead  F  ver   a  tributary  of  the  Kennebec, 
a  n  body  mo    d  fo  wa  1    n  lonr  divisions,  a  day  apart  in 
Mo  gan  1*    h  the  r  He  nen  was  in  the  van  ;  next  were 
0   and  P  gelow    w  th  the  r  companies  of  musketeers; 
w  th  four  0  her  compan  es  followed,  and  the 
b  ought  up  b}  Enos  w  th  th  ee  i  maining  companies.     Arnold 
as  the  last  to  1  ave  Fort  Western      Ho  proceeded  in  a  birch 
an  e  passed  the  several  pirt  is   and  overtook  Morgitn  on  Iho 
ird  day  at  Nom  Igevtock  Falls      Ilero,  upon  a  beautiful  plain 
1  bank  <if  the  river,  the  ancient  Norrldgewock  In- 
a  tribe  of  the  Abenakes,  had  a  village,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  grandeur,  beauty,  and  fertility  of  nature,  and  the  barbar- 
ous heathenism  of  man  in  this  picturesque  region.  Father  Ralle, 
1  French  Jesuit,  had  erected  a  Christian  altar,  and  taught  the 
iublime  truths  of  the  Gospel.* 

Hero  the  first  severe  toils  of  the  little  army  began,  foe  they 
3  obliged  to  carry  aU  their  bateaux,  provisions,  and  stores 
around  the  falls,  a  inilo  and  a  quarter,  into  the  navigable  wa- 
ters above.      The  banks  iverc  rocky  and  precipitous.      They 
found,   too.   that   their   boats   were   k'aky,   and   much  of  their 
visions  nas  spoiled 


vCMela.     The  same  labor,  though  not  so  fatiguing,  was  demanded  at  the  Carratimc  Falls. 


'  Colonel  Montrenor,  a  Brilisb  officer,  bad  traversed  the  wilderness  fifteen  jears  before.  Ho  ascended 
tbe  Chaadicre  fram  Quebec,  crossed  the  Hi^hlanils  near  the  head  waters  of  tbe  Pennb-scot,  paswd  (hraugh 
Moose-head  Lake,  and  entered  the  eastern  liranch  of  ibe  Kennebec.  Arnold  possessed  nn  inipcrrcct  copj 
of  the  primed  journal  of  Montres.tor,  and  this,  with  informalion  received  from  some  St.  Francis  Indians 
wbo  visited  Washington's  cump,  gave  him  an  idea  uf  the  connlry  and  the  privations  his  men  mast  suffer. 

Tb«  same  region  wu  traversed  b^  a.  French  missionary  named  Drmitlttlri,  more  than  two  hundred 
jiean  before.  He  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec,  down  which  river  he  descended 
to  iti  mouth,  and  thence  coasted  eastward  to  the  missionary  station  on  tbe  Penobscot. — Hildrtlk,  ii.,  84. 

*  Father  Ralle  resided  among  the  Norridgewocks  twenty-six  years,  and  possessed  great  iniloenco  over 
Ibem.  He  was  considered  an  enemy  to  the  British  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  and  an  expedition  was  plan- 
ned against  him  and  the  settlement.  A  party  fell  upon  them  suddenly,  and  killed  and  scalped  the  priest 
■ad  thirty  of  the  Indiana.     This  event  occurred  in  1724,  and  when  Colunet  Arnold  was  there,  in  1TT3,  tha 
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Desertions  and  sickness  reduced  their  number  to  about  nine  hundred  and  fifly  efiective  men 
when  they  arrived  at  the  great  carrying-place,  twelve  miles  below  the  junction  of  Dead  River 
with  the  Kennebec.  So  rapid  was  the  stream,  that  the  men  waded  more  than  half  way, 
pushing  the  bateaux  against  the  current ;  yet  they  were  in  good  spirits,  and  seemed  to  par- 
take of  the  enthusiasm  of  their  leader. 

Arnold  now  examined  his  muster-roll  and  commissariat.  The  troops,  though  somewhat 
reduced  in  number,  were  strong  and  enthusiastic,  and  he  ascertained  that  he  had  twenty-five 
days'  provisions  in  store.  The  Chaudiere,  on  which  were  French  settlements,  he  estimated 
to  be  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  travel.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  prospect  so  encou^ 
aging  that  they  pushed  forward  with  alacrity.  The  great  carrying-place  was  a  portage  of 
fiAecn  miles,  broken  by  three  ponds.  Oxen  dragged  the  bateaux  part  of  the  way  on  aledi, 
and  the  baggage  and  stores  were  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  men.  Over  craggy  knolli 
and  tangled  ravines,  through  deep  morasses,  creeks,  and  ponds,  they  pursued  their  journey, 
sometimes  carrying  their  vessels  and  the  vessels  sometimes  bearing  them,  until  they  reached 
the  Dead  River.  The  ponds  afforded  an  abimdance  of  delicious  salmon-trout,  and  want  of 
food  had  not  yet  been  among  their  privations.  The  surface  of  the  Dead  River  was  smooth, 
and  the  waters  flowed  on  in  a  gentle  current  in  the  midst  of  the  magnificent  forest,  now  ren- 
dered gorgeous  by  the  brilliant  hues  imparted  to  the  foliage  by  early  frost.  Occasional  f^ 
interrupted  their  progress,  but  the  labors  of  the  men  were  far  less  severe  than  hitherto.  Sud- 
denly the  monotony  of  the  vast  forest  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  mountain  cov- 
ered with  snow,  at  the  foot  of  which  Arnold  encamped  three  days,  raising  the  Continental 
flag  over  his  tent.^  A  small  hamlet  called  Flag-staff,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  is 
upon  the  camp-ground,  and  the  lofty  eminence  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bigelow.' 

When  the  expedition  moved  forward,  a  heavy  rain  set  in,  which  sent  down  such  torrents 
from  the  hills  that  the  river  arose  eic^ht  feet  in  one  nii^ht,  overflowing  its  banks 
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and  filling  its  channels  with  rafts  of  drift  wood.  So  suddenly  did  this  freshet  oc- 
cur, that  the  water  came  roaring  down  the  valley  where  the  soldiers  were  encamped,  so  unex- 
pectedly and  powerfully  that  they  had  barely  time  to  retreat  to  their  bateaux  before  the  whole 
plain  was  overflowed.  Seven  boats  were  overturned  and  the  provisions  lost,  and  others  were 
in  imminent  peril  in  the  midst  of  the  flood.  They  were  yet  thirty  miles  from  the  head  of  the 
Chaudiere,  and  but  about  twelve  days'  provisions  remained.  The  storm  and  exposure  made 
many  sick,  and  despondency  supplanted  cheerfulness,  for  the  future  seemed  pregnant  with 
misery.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  sick  and  feeble  back, 
and  to  press  forward  with  the  healthy.  Arnold  wrote  to  Greene  and  Enos,  who  were  in 
the  rear,  to  select  as  many  of  their  best  men  as  they  could  supply  with  fifteen  days*  provi- 
sions, and  come  on  with  them,  leaving  the  others  to  return  to  Norridgewock.  Enos,  either 
through  a  false  construction  of  the  order  or  willful  disobedience,  returned  to  Cambridge  with 
his  whole  division.  His  appearance  excited  the  greatest  indignation  in  the  Continental  camp, 
and  Enos  was  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  for  thus  deserting  his  companions  and  endangering  the 
whole  expedition.  He  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  it  being  proved  that  he  was  short 
of  provisions,  and  that  none  could  be  procured  in  the  wilderness,  he  was  acquitted.  He 
never  was  restored  in  public  estimation,  however,  and  soon  afterward  lefl  the  army. 

In  the  mean  while  Arnold,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  pressed  onward.  The  riEiin  changed 
to  snow,  and  ice  formed  upon  the  water  in  which  the  men  waded  to  push  the  bateaux  as 

foundations  of  the  church  and  altar  were  still  visible,  but  the  red  men  bad  forever  departed.  Father  Ralle 
left  a  manuscript  dictionary  of  the  Abcnako  language  (the  dialect  of  the  Norridgcwocks),  which  is  preserved 
in  the  library  of  Harvard  University. 

^  What  the  device  on  this  flag,  or  what  its  color  was,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  stripes 
and  stars  were  not  used  until  1777.  On  the  14th  of  June  that  year,  Conjrress  "resolved  that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  bo  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  starii 
white  in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation."     Since  then  we  have  added  a  star  for  every  new  ilaie. 

*  Tradition  asserts  that,  while  the  Americans  encamped  there,  Major  Bigelow  ascended  to  the  snmmK 
of  the  mountain,  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  the  spires  of  Quebec  I  From  this  supposed  adventure  the 
mountain  derives  its  name. 
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they  paiKd  the  natneroUB  pondi  and  manhea  near  the  aourcea  of  the  Dead  River.  Seven- 
teen falls  were  paiaed,  and  on  a  bleak  day,  maiohing  through  snow  two  incheB  deep,  they 
reached  the  Highlandi  which  separated  the  waters  of  New  England  from  Canada.  A  port- 
al of  four  milin  brought  them  to  a  gmall  stream,  down  which  they  pushed  their  vessels  and 
reached  Lake  Meganlic,  the  great  source  of  the  Chaudiere.  There  they  found  Lieutenants 
Steele  and  Church,  who  had  been  sent  forward  from  the  great  carry ing-placo  to  explore  and 
clear  the  poTtagei.  Here  also  was  Jakins,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  French  settlers  on  the 
Chaudiere  to  ascertain  their  political  sentiments,  which  he  reported  to  be  favorable.' 

The  little  army  encamped  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  nent  mom- 
ing  Arnold,  with  a  party  of  fifty-five  men  on  shore,  under  Captain  Hanchet,  and 

thirteen  men  with  himself,  in  live  bateauc  and  a  birch  canoe,  push- 
ed onward  down  the  Chaudiere  to  the  French  settlements,  there  to 
obtain  provisions  and  send  them  bock  to  meet  the  main  forces.  It 
a  fearful  voyage.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  lake  and  Octobers) 
entered  the  river,  the  current  ran  with  great  rapidity,  boil-  '^^ 
ing  and  foaming  over  a  rocky  bottom.  They  had  no  guide.  They 
lashed  their  baggage  and  provisions  to  the  bateaux  and  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  stream.  At  length  the  fearful  roar  of 
rushing  waters  met  their  ears,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  plung- 
ing «,mid  rapids.  Three  of  the  boats  were  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the 
rocks  and  their  contents  ingulfed,  but,  fortunately,  no  lives  were  lost. 
Sis  men  struggled  long  in  the  waters,  but  were  saved.  The  other 
bateaux  were  moored  in  shallow  estuaries,  while  aid  was  rendered  to 
those  in  the  stream,  and  this  proved  the  salvation  of  the  whole  party. 
The  apparent  calamity  was  a  mercy  in  disguise,  for  had  they  not  been 
thus  checked,  they  must  all  have  plunged  into  destruction  over  a  fall 
just  beyond,  which  was  discovered  by  one  of  the  rescued  men.  For 
Bcvuiiiy  miles  falls  arul  rapids  succeeded  each  other,  but  the  voyagers 
reached  Sertigan  (four  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Des  Lou- 
pis),  the  first  French  settlement,  in  safety.  The  people 
were  friendly,  and  sold  provisions  freely.  As  soon  as  the  wants  of 
his  own  party  were  supplied,  Arnold  sent  back  some  Canadians  and 
Indians  with  flour  and  cattle  for  the  approaching  troops,  who  were  in 
great  distress,  all  their  boats  having  been  destroyed,  with  their  provi- 
sions. They  had  slaughtered  their  lost  ox  several  days  before.  In  a 
few  days  the  whole  army  emerged  in  detachments  from  the  forests, 
nited  at  Sertigan.' 

*  Two  Indians  were  sent  forward  with  J&kins  to  carrj  lellera,  one  to  Geneml  Schuyler  on  Lake  Cbam- 
plain,  Ibe  other  to  aome  persona  in  Quebec.  They  belrajed  iheir  Iruxs,  for  Ihe  latter,  named  Eneas,  van 
known  lo  have  reached  Quebec,  but  the  letters  went  into  Ihe  hands  of  Lieutenant-governor  Carroahfi  instead 
of  those  for  whom  the;  were  intended.      The  lettera  (o  General  Schuyler  never  renchod  him, 

*  Jodge  Henry,  who  at  the  close  of  the  lasl  cenlory  was  presideni  of  Ihe  second  Judicial  diglricl  in  Peno- 
i^lvania,  was  one  of  the  soldiers  in  this  expedition,  and  has  left  behind  him  a  lucid  and  eicocdingly  inter 
e«ting  narrative  of  [he  "hardships  and  suQerings  of  that  band  of  heroes."  In  reference  to  the  destilulF 
ctndilian  of  the  troops  before  food  was  sent  back  from  Serlignn,  he  says,  "  Coming  to  a  low,  sandy  beach 
of  the  Chaudiere,  for  wc  Mmelimes  had  such,  some  of  our  companies  were  observed  lo  dart  from  the  file, 
uid  wilh  their  nails  tear  out  of  the  sands  roots  which  the;  esteemed  eatable,  and  sta  them  raw,  even  wilh- 
nnt  washing.      The  knowing  one  sprang  ;  half  a  doien  foUowed  ;   he  who  obtained  it  ate  the  rool  instantly. 

They  washed  their  moose-akin  moccasins  in  Ihe  river,  scraping  away  the  din  and  sand  wilh  gnul 

care.  These  were  brought  lo  the  keltle  and  boiled  a  considerable  lime,  under  the  vague  but  coasolatoiy 
hope  that  a  mocilage  would  take  place.  The  poor  fellows  chewed  the  leather,  bat  it  was  leather  still. 
'Ilicj  had  not  received  food  for  the  laat  forty-eight  hours.  Disconsolate  and  weary  we  passed  the  night." 
A  dog  was  killed  aodfurnii^bed  material  for  broth,  bul  icarTation  would  have  destroyed  them  all  in  a  few  days.* 
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The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Chaudiere  was  now  before  them,  enlivened  with  a  friendly 
population  and  bleased  with  abundance  of  provisions.  Arnold  had  been  furnished  with 
printed  copies,  in  French,  of  a  manifesto  by  Washington,  to  be  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple. It  explained  the  causes  of  the  contest,  and  asked  them,  as  neighbors  and  firiends,  to 
join  the  standard  of  liberty.  Arnold,  with  great  discretion,  circulated  these  freely,  at  the 
same  time  acquiescing  in  the  wishes  of  Washington  by  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greatest  respect.  Every  thing  received  from  them  was  paid  for,  and  they  rendered  aid  in 
return  with  a  hearty  good  will.^ 

About  forty  Indians  of  the  Norridgewocks,  under  the  famous  Natanis  and  his  brother 
SabcUis,  here  joined  the  Americans,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  whole  army  that  re- 
mained arrived  at  Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec,  after  one  of  the  most  wonderful  marches  on 
record,  during  the  space  of  two  months.  Thirty -two  days  they  traversed  the  gloomy  wil- 
derness without  meeting  a  human  being.  Frost  and  snow  were  upon  the  ground,  and  ice 
was  upon  the  surface  of  the  marshes  and  streams,  which  they  were  obliged  to  traverse  and 
ford,  sometimes  armpit  deep  in  water  and  mud ;  yet  they  murmured  not,  and  even  women 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  sufiering  patriots.'  It  was  an  efibrt  in  the  cause*  of  freedom 
worthy  of  its  divine  character ;  and  the  men  who  thus  periled  life  emd  endured  pain,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  course  in  afler  life,  deserve  the  highest  praise  from  the  hearts  and 
lips  of  posterity.* 
— — — — — ^— — ^— — — —  ■ '  '  ^ 

*■  I  met  a  gentleman  at  Quebec  (August,  1848)  who  had  just  made  a  journey  across  the  country  firon 
the  Kennebec  to  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  way  of  the  Chaudiere.  He  said  that  many  of  the  old  kabitam 
were  still  living  in  that  beautiful  valley,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  "  good  Bostonians,''  whose  pasngv 
through  their  country  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  quiet  lives  of  those  isolated  and  simple  peopls. 
He  showed  me  an  order  for  flour  and  cattle,  signed  by  Arnold  at  Sertigan,  which  he  procured  from  an  old 
man  93  years  of  age.     Many  documents  of  the  kind  are,  he  said,  preserved  in  the  families  of  the  old  settlen. 

'  Judge  Henry  speaks  of  two  women,  the  wives  of  soldiers  attached  to  the  division  of  the  army  to  whkdi 
he  belonged.  Their  names  deserve  preservation  for  the  admiration  of  posterity.  "  One  was  the  wife  of 
Sergeant  Grier,  a  large,  virtuous,  and  respectable  woman."  The  other  was  the  wife  of  a  private  aoldiei 
named  Warner.  Judge  H.  says,  in  reference  to  their  march  through  the  wet  country  near  Megantic  Lake, 
'*  Entering  the  ponds,  and  breaking  the  ice  here  and  there  with  the  butts  of  our  guns  and  feet,  we  wen 
soon  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water.  As  is  generally  the  case  with  youths,  it  came  to  my  mind  that  a  better 
path  might  be  found  than  that  of  the  more  elderly  guide.  Attempting  this,  the  water  in  a  trice  cooling  my 
armpits,  made  me  gladly  return  in  the  file.  Now  Mrs.  Grier  had  got  before  me.  My  mind  was  humbled, 
yet  astonished,  at  the  exertions  of  this  good  woman.  Her  clothes  more  than  waist  high,  she  waded  on 
before  me  to  firm  ground.  Not  one,  so  long  as  she  was  known  to  us,  dared  to  intimate  a  disrespeotfol 
idea  of  her." 

'  Those  most  prominent  afterward  in  the  history  of  our  country,  who  accompanied  Arnold  on  that  eitpe- 
dition,  were  Morgan,  Greene,  Dearborn,  Febiger,  Meigs,  and  Burr.  "  Here  it  was"  (near  Sertigan),  says 
Judge  Henry,  "  that,  for  the  first  time.  Aaron  Burr,  a  most  amiable  youth  of  twenty,  oame  to  my  view. 
He  was  then  a  cadet." 
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"  Oh,  few  and  veftk  their  Durabera  were, 

A  handful  of  brave  men  ; 
But  to  their  God  thej  gave  their  prayer, 

And  rash'd  to  battle  then. 
Tbey  left  the  plowihare  in  the  roald, 
Their  flocks  and  herda  withoat  a  ibid, 
The  flichla  in  the  Qnshora  f(taia. 
The  corn  half  gamer'd  on  the  plain, 
And  niuater'd  in  the' 
For  wrongs  to  Kek 
To  ritchl  those  wron 
To  perish  or  o'arcoi 


mple  dress 


e  weal,  oome  wo, 
foe." 

M'Lkllan. 


UCH  were  the  meo  who  followed  the  bold  Araeld,  through  terriblt  difficiiltie» 
and  piivations,  from  their  quiet  homes  in  New  England,  and,  in  the  midat  of 
light  falling  mow,  appeared  hke  a  specter  army  on  the  heights  of  Point  Levi, 
to  the  wondering  people  of  Quebec.  Through  the  treachery  of  the  Indian 
Eneaa  (who  pretended  to  have  been  taken  prisoner),  Cramah6  and  his  council 
knew  that  a  small  American  force  was  in  the  wilderness,  but  they  would  not 
believe  that  it  would  ever  reach  Quebec  ;  therefore  the  fact  was  not  made 
known  to  the  military  or  the  people.  They  had  taken  the  precaution,  how- 
ever, to  keep  all  boats  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  river.  It  was  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Arnold  and  his  followers  emerged  from  the  forest 
and  displayed  upon  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Quebec  was  at  once  in  a 
tiuDult.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  aud  the  Canadians  were  terribly  alarmed. 
Smdo  neai  Point  Levi  had  fled  across  to  the  city,  and  their  fears  caused  them  to  greatly 
magniiy  the  number  and  character  of  the  Americans.  By  a  mistake  of  a  single  word  the 
fean  of  the  people  were  greatly  inoreaeed,  for  the  news  spread  that  the  mysterious  army  that 
doMended  from  the  wilderness  was  clad  in  ikeet  iron.' 

Arnold  resolved  to  cross  the  river  immediately,  and  found  means  to  communicate  his  in- 
taations  to  his  friends  in  Quebec.'  But  for  several  days  and  nights  a  tempest  of  wind  and 
dset  raged  upon  the  St.  Lawrenoe,  and  he  was  obliged  to  wait  its  pleasure  at  Point  Levi. 
In  the  mean  while  the  garrison  of  the  city  was  strengthened  by  troops  from  Sorel,  under 
H'Lean,  and  the  prospect  of  success  for  the  patriots  was  proportionably  lessened.  At  length 
the  wind  ceased.  Between  thirty  and  forty  birch  canoes  were  procured,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  13th  the  first  division  crossed  ;  before  daylight  five  HoTenber, 
hondred  Americans  landed  safely,  and  rendezvoused  at  Wolfe's  Cove.  The  ene-  '^^ 
my  had  placed  a  frigate  (the  Lizzard)  and  a  sloop  in  the  river,  to  intercept  them,  but  the 
vigilance  of  these  they  eluded  until  just  as  the  last  party  passed  a  guard-boat.  One  hund- 
red sad  fifty  men  were  at  Point  Levi,  but  it  was  too  late  to  return  for  them.     No  time  was 


'  Morgan's  riflemea  wore  linen  frocks,  their  common  uniform.  The  Canadians,  who  fint  saw  thsM 
•nerge  Iran  the  woodi,  said  they  were  vf  h>  «n  (iiiff— clothed  in  linen  cloth.  The  word  tottt  was  changed 
to  UU,  iroD  plate. 

*  la  eailier  life  Arnold  was  engaged  in  trafficking  in  bones,  and  shipped  many  for  the  Wen  Indies.  He 
risHed  Quebec  *e«erml  lines  to  prmnre  stock,  and  thn*  beoame  well  aoqoainled  with  the  place  and  many 
people  there.  His  knowledge  ot  the  city  and  vieinity  was  donbtloss  one  oanae  that  led  to  his  appointment 
to  die  command,  of  the  expedition. 
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to  be  lost,  for  the  garrison  would  soon  be  alarmed.  Arnold,  placing  himaeir  at  the  head  of 
his  little  band  of  heroes,  scaled  the  heights  where  Wolfe  had  ascended  sixteen  years  before, 
and  at  dawn  they  stood  upon  the  lofly  Plains  of  Abraham.  That  goal  where  glory  was  to 
be  won  and  freedom  vindicated,  which  had  lured  them  from  the  camp  at  Cambridge,  and 
haunted  them  in  their  disturbed  dreams  amid  the  perils  of  the  wilderness,  was  now  before 
the  zealous  patriots  ;  but  their  hearts  sank,  and  the  whisperings  of  hope  were  like  the  breath- 
ings of  despair,  when  they  saw  the  dark  castle  and  the  massy  walls  that  inclosed  the  garri- 
son of  the  enemy.  They  numbered  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men.  They  had  no  artil- 
lery, and  nearly  half  their  muskets  were  rendered  useless  during  their  march  through  the 
wilderness.  They  learned,  too,  that  troops  from  Sorel  and  Newfoundland  had  been  added 
to  the  garrison,  making  an  attack  upon  the  town  a  hopeless  waste  of  efibrt.'  But  Arnold 
relied  upon  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Canadian  militia  and  the  people  of  the  city,  and, 
to  ascertain  their  feelings,  he  drew  up  his  men  within  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  walls  and 
<l^ave  three  cheers,  hoping  that  the  regulars  would  sally  out  to  attack  them,  and  that  then, 
the  gates  being  unclosed,  he  might  rush  in,  and,  by  the  aid  of  firiends  within,  secure  the  city. 
The  parapets  of  the  walls  were  lined  by  hundreds  of  the  people,  and  many  of  them  huzzaed 
in  return.  Several  guns  were  fired  by  the  Americans,  but  without  efiect.  The  British  at 
length  brought  a  thirty-two  pounder  to  bear  upon  the  patriots,  but  not  a  shot  injured  them. 
Lieutenant-governor  Cramah6  and  M*Lean  were  too  wary  to  be  lured  into  such  a  snare  as 
making  a  sortie,  for  they  knew  well  the  disloyalty  of  the  French  citizens  and  most  of  the 
leading  men  of  Quebec.     The  English  citizens  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  French  laws 

that  had  governed  them  since  the  passage  of  the  *'  Quebec  Bill,"  the  previous  year. 

The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  though  petted,  so  as  to  be  won,  could  not  forget  their 
ancient  national  animosities,  and  were  willing  to  see  the  English  discomfited.  The  unruly 
conduct  of  the  soldiery  had  also  disgusted  the  people,  and  some  were  loud  in  their  complaints 
against  Carleton  and  his  deputy,  for  exposing  Quebec,  by  withdrawing  its  garrison  when 
Montreal  was  threatened.  The  Royal  Scotch,  under  M*Lean,  were  all  that  could  be  oe^ 
tainly  relied  upon.  These  elements  of  disafiection  combined,  made  the  force  in  the  city,  se- 
curely sheltered,  quite  inactive,  for  M*Lean  well  knew  that  Arnold's  little  army  was  too 
weak  to  attempt  an  assault,  and  he  felt  sure  that  the  fierce  winter  winds  and  driving  snow 
would  soon  force  them  from  their  bleak  encampment. 

Finding  his  attempts  vain,  by  frequent  hostile  displays  upon  the  heights,  to  draw  out  the 
garrison,  Arnold,  in  accordance  with  military  usage,  sent  a  flag  to  M*Lean,  ^th  a  fbnnil 
summons  to  surrender,  threatening  him  with  terrible  disasters  if  he  refused.  The  movement 
was  exceedingly  ridiculous,  and  was  not  only  treated  with  utter  contempt  by  the  British  com- 
mander, but  the  bearer  was  fired  upon.'  About  this  time  Arnold  learned  that  Carleton, 
who  had  fied  from  Montreal,  was  approaching  Quebec.  He  also  inspected  his  ammunition 
and  stores,  and  to  his  surprise  found  that  nearly  all  the  cartridges  were  spoiled,  hardly  five 
rounds  to  a  man  being  left  fit  for  use.  Learning,  also,  from  his  friends  in  the  city,  that  a 
sortie  was  about  to  be  made,  he  broke  up  his  camp  and  retreated  to  PoifU  attx  Trembles, 
twenty  miles  above  Quobqc,  to  await  the  approaching  troops  of  Montgomery.  On  his  arrival 
at  Auz  TrcmtleSy  Arnold  was  informed  that  Carleton  had  gone  from  that  place  but  a  &w 
hours  before,  and  shortly  afterward  was  heard  the  cannonading  at  Quebec  that  welcomed  his 


'  The  garrison,  including  the  regulars  and  militia  within  the  town,  and  the  marines  in  the  ships, 
about  eighteen  hundred  strong.  Surprise  has  been  expressed  that  these  did  not  march  out  and  destroj  dw 
feeble  force  of  the  Americans.  The  obvious  reason  was,  that  the  majority  of  the  garrison  troops  were  mOi- 
tia,  and  supposed  to  be  ready  to  join  the  Americans  in  the  event  of  a  battle. 

'  **  It  must  be  confessed,"  says  Judge  Henry,  **  that  this  ridiculous  affair  gave  mo  a  contemptible  opinioo 
of  Arnold.  Morgan,  Febiger,  and  other  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view.  How- 
ever, Arnold  had  a  vain  desire  to  gratify.  He  was  well  known  at  Quebec.  Formerly,  he  had  traded  from 
this  port  to  the  West  Indies,  most  particularly  in  the  article  of  horses ;  hence  he  was  despised  by  the  prio- 
oipal  people.  The  epithet  of  horu-jockey  was  freely  and  universally  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Britkh. 
Having  now  obtained  power,  he  became  anxious  to  display  it  in  the  faces  of  those  who  had  formerly  de- 
■spised  and  contemned  him." 
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return  to  the  city.     Montgomery  landed  at  Point  aux  Trembles  on  the  1  st  of  Decem- 
ber, bin  troops,  by  sickness  and  desertion,  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.     There  he  took 
eoramand  of  the  combined  troops,  amounting  to  only  about  nine  hundred  effective  men.     He 
brought  clothing  from  Montreal  for  Arnold's  half-naked  troops.     The  next  day, 
in  the  face  of  a  driving  snow-storm,  they  started  for  Quebec,  and  arrived  in  sight 
of  the  city  on  the  5th.     Their  march  was  slow  and  excessively  fatiguing,  for  the  snow  was 
deep,  and  drifted  high  in  the  roads.     Montgomery  established  his  headquarters  at  Holland 
House,  and  Arnold  occupied  a  house  near  Scott's  Bridge.     The  Americans  were  chiefly  en- 
camped near  the  Intendant's  Palace,  by  the  St.  Charles,  in  the  suburb  St.  Roche. 

The  American  forces  were  considerably  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  of  the  garrison,  but 
this  was  unknown  within  the  city.  Montgomery  endeavored  to  send  a  summons  to  surren- 
der, but  Carleton  would  not  allow  a  flag  to  approach  the  walls.  At  length  a  letter  was 
conveyed  by  a  citizen  to  Governor  Carleton,  in  which  Montgomery  demanded  an  immediate 
surrender,  at  the  same  time  magnifying  the  number  of  his  followers,  and  threatening  all  the 
calamities  of  an  assault.  Although  Carleton  thought  Montgomery's  army  larger  than  it 
really  was,  he  was  not  easily  frightened.  Montgomery,  like  Arnold,  counted  upon  friends 
within  the  city,  but  they  were  paralyzed  by  the  presence  of  troops,  and  dared  do  nothing 
favorable  to  the  besiegers.  With  no  other  ordnance  than  some  light  cannon  and  a  few  mor- 
tars, a  feeble,  ill-clad,  and  ill-fed  army,  exposed  to  the  severest  frost  in  the  open  fields,  and 
anow  falling  almost  constantly,  the  American  commander  nearly  despaired  of  success ;  yet 
the  love  of  his  adopted  country,  and  thoughts  of  the  depression  of  spirit  throughout  the  colo- 
nies which  a  failure  would  produce,  moved  him  to  extraordinary  efibrts.  He  resolved  to  an- 
noy the  people  into  submission  by  harassing  attacks  upon  the  city,  and  accordingly  attempted 
to  throw  bombs  over  the  walls.  These  efforts  were  unavailing,  and  he  then  erected  a  six- 
gun  battery  upon  some  heaps  of  snow  and  ice  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the  walls,  but 
his  guns  were  too  light  for  any  efliciency.  Nearly  three  weeks  were  thus  consumed  in  un- 
availing attempts  to  make  an  entrance.  Mutinous  murmurs  were  audible  in  the  camp,  the 
term  of  service  of  many  of  the  troops  had  nearly  expired,  the  small-pox  appeared  among  the 
soldiers,  and  the  general  looked  for  a  speedy  dissolution  of  his  whole  army. 

Perils  were  gathering  a  fearful  web  around  the  brave  Montgomery.  He  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make  a  regular  assault  upon  the  town  at  dif- 
ferent points.  The  troops  were  accordingly  ordered  to  parade  in  three  divisions  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  3 1  st  of  December.  All  obeyed  with  alacrity,  except  three  com- 
panies of  Arnold's  detachment,  whose  term  of  service  was  about  expiring.  They  threat- 
ened to  leave  the  army  at  once  unless  transferred  to  another  command,  but  the  firmness  and 
wisdom  of  Montgomery  restored  order,  and  they  took  their  places  in  the  ranks.  ^  The  New 
York  regiments  and  a  part  of  Easton's  militia  paraded  at  Holland  House,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Montgomery  ;  the  Cambridge  detachment  and  Colonel  Lamb's  company 
of  artillerists,  wiffc  one  field  piece,  at  Morgan's  quarters ;  and  the  two  small  corps  of  Liv- 
ingston and  BroiiVB  at  their  respective  parade-grounds.  The  plan  was,  for  the  first  and  sec- 
ond divisions  to  assault  the  lower  town  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  third,  under  Livingston 
and  Brown,  to  make  feigned  attacks,  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  upon  the  upper  town,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  St.  John's  and  St.  Louis  Gates  and  Cape  Diamond  Bastion. 

Montgomery,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division,  descended  from  the  Plains  of  Abraham  to 
Wolfe's  Cove,  south  of  the  city,  and  commenced  his  march  toward  the  lower  town  by  a  road 
(now  Champlain  Street)  that  ran  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  under  Cape  Diamond.     Ar- 

'  The  cause  of  this  oatbreak  is  not  known.  Montgomery,  in  a  letter  to  Sehayler  (the  last  he  ever  wrote), 
spoke  of  the  occarrence,  and  intimated  that  Major  Brown  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  promised  a  full  ex- 
plaoation  in  his  next,  bat,  alas !  *'  the  next"  was  never  written.  It  appears  that  Arnold  had  quarreled  with 
Hanchet,  one  of  his  captains,  before  reaching  Point  Levi,  and  two  others  took  sides  with  the  captain.  Brown 
and  Arnold  had  quarreled  at  Ticonderoga,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  former  took  this  opportonity  to  gall 
Arnold,  by  widening  the  breach  between  him  and  his  captains,  and  endeavoring  to  get  them  detached  from 
Arnold's  command  and  joined  to  his  own. 
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[!■  Cbu-gfl  Bpon  tha  BaEtex^- 


Dold,  at  the  head  of  the  second  diviuoo,  advanced  from  the  general  hotpital,  araund  the 
north  side  of  the  town,  on  the  St.  Charlea.  Both  parties 
were  to  meet  at  Mountain  Street,  and  force  Preacott  Gate. 
The  snow  waa  falling  fast,  and  furiouB  winda  vers  piling 
it  in  frightful  drifta.  Cautiously  Montgomery  led  hia  nun 
in  the  dark  toward  the  narrowest  point  under  Cape  Dia- 
mond, called  Pres  de  Viile,  where  the  enemy  had  planted 
a  battery  of  three  poundera.'  Thia  post  was  in  ohaige 
of  a  captain  of  Canadian  militia,  with  thirty-eight  man, 
and  nine  British  seamen,  under  Captain  Baroafare,  maa- 
ter  of  a  transport,  to  work  the  guns.  On  the  livei  mie 
was  a  precipice,  and  on  the  left  the  rough  oragt  oT  dadt 
slate  towerwl  far  above  him.     When  within  fifty  yuda 

of  the  battery,  the  Americana  halted  to  ^ 

reconnoiter.     The  guard  at  the  battery 

and  the  artillerymen  with  lighted  match 

eg  were  perfectly  silent,  and  Montgomerj 

concluded  that  they  were  not  on  the  alert 

But  Barnafare,  through  the  dim  light  of 

early  dawn  and  the  drifting  mow,  saw 

faintly  their  movements.      Montgomery    ui 

the  van  of  his  troops,  cried  out,  "  Men  ot 

New  York,  you  will  not  fear  to  follow  whert. 

your  general  leads.     March  on  !"  and  rush 

ed  boldly  over  heaps  of  ice  and  anow  to  charge 

battery.     At  that  moment,  when  the  Ai 

were  within  Kirty  paces.  Captain  Bamsfare  gave 

the  word,  the  match  was  applied,  and  a  discharge 

of  grape-shot  swept  the  American  column  vl  ith  ter 

rible  etrect.      Montgomery,  Major  M'  Phunn  his 

aid,  and    Captain   Chceaeman    were  kiUtd,  to 

gether  with  several  privates  near.     The  rest  apj; 

the  dreadful  havoc  and  the  death  of  their  general    lied  m 

confusion  back  to  Wolfe's  Cove,  where  Colonel  Campbell 

took  the  command,  but  made  no  further  attempts  lo  iurce 

a  junction  with  Arnold.     Ten  minutes  the  Lattery  belchi.d 

ita  iron  storm  in  the  dim  space,  but,  after  the  first  discharge 

there  was  no  enemy  there  to  slaughter 
'  Jailge  Henry,  who  was  one  of  tha  Ami 

yo  out  uul  see  Ihe  place  wbore  MDnl);omDr_ 

It  was  a  >ort  of  block-bouse  forty  or  fifty  feet  square.     The  lof{s,  neatly  hewn,  wers  tightly  bound  togelbar 

by  dove-mil  work.     The  lower  story  contained  loop-holos  for  muskclry,  so  narrow  that  those  withia  could 

not  be  harmed  by  those  without.     The  upper  story  bad  four  or  more  port-holes  for  connon'  of  a  large  cali- 
ber.     These  guns  were  cbargcJ  with  ^rape  and  canisler  i<bo(,  aod  vers  pointed  with  exnctness  towud  tbs 

avenue  at  Cape  DiamonJ.     The  block-house  soemci]  to  take  ep  the  space  between  [be  foot  of  the  hill  aod 

ihe  river,  leaving  only  a  carC-wsj  on  each  side.     The  bulwarks  of  the  ciiy  came  odIj  to  the  ed^  of  tha 

bill,  above  that  place  ;  hence  down  the  side  of  the  precipice,  slantingly  lo  the  brink  of  the  river,  there  was 

a  stockade  of  strong  posu  ASteen  or  tvrenty  feet  high,  knit  logetber  by  a  stont  ruling  u  bottom  and  top 

with  pina.     It  was  asserted  thni  Montgomery  sawed  four  of  these  poati  himself,  so  aa  to  admit  four  man 

abreast  to  attack  the  block-bouse. 

'  This  is  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Montgomeiy  was  killed.     The  clilT  is  Cape  Diamond,  crowned  wiA 

Ibe  citadel.     Tha  street  at  the  foot  of  il  is  called  Cbamplain,  and  is  inbabiled  chiefly  by  a  mixed  popolatica 

aT  French,  Canadians,  and  Irish.     It  eilends  from  Mountain  Street  south  almost  to  Wolfe'*  Cove.     This 

view  is  from  Cbamplain  Street,  a  few  rods  south  ol  Priidi  ViUt,  looking  north.     High  upon  the  rocka  Alfred 

Rawkina,  Esq.,  of  Quebec,  has  placed  a  board  wilb  tbia  inacription :  "  Hxaa  Maroa-eEBESai.  MoareoN- 

srT  rsLL,  DacKnaia  Slar,  1775." 
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While, ttufl  dreadful  Mene  wu  in  progien  at  Cape  Diamond,  Arnold,  at  the  head  of  the 
•oeond  diviiioti,  was  preaiing  onward  along  the  St.  Charlea,  wbere  the  mow  was  wone  drifted 
than  on  tha  St.  Lawrence.  He  led  his  men  in  filet  until  he  reached  the  narrow  itreet  called 
Sault  au  Mateht,  where,  under  a  high,  jutting  rock, 
the  enemy  had  a  two-gun  picketed  battery,  well  man- 
ned. Like  Montgomery,  he  headed  hie  men,  and, 
while  leading  Lamb's  artillery  to  the  attack  upon  the 
barrier,  was  completely  disabled  by  a  musket-wound 
in  the  knee,  and  wag  carried  back  to  the  general  hoe- 
pital,  where  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery. 
The  command  ofbis  division  now  deTolved  upon  Mor- 
g&a,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  the  Americans  with- 
stood the  storm  of  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  at  the 
first  barrier,  and  finally  carried  it,  for  the  deadly  aim 
of  the  riflemen  caused  great  consternation  in  the  ranks 
of  the  enemy.  Passing  the  first  barrier,  the  patriots 
rushed  on  to  the  second,  which  commanded  both  SauU 
au  Matdot  and  St.  Peter's  Streets.  The  defenses 
here  extended  from  the  cliff  to  the  river ;  and  the 
present  custom-house,  then  a  private  dwelling,  had 
cannons  projecting  from  the  windows  of  the  gable. 
Here  a  fierce  contest  of  three  hours  ensued,  and  many 
were  killed  □□  both  sides.  At  length  the  Americans 
took  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  battery,  in  the  houses 
on  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  in  the  narrow  pass  that 
_  leads  up  to  Hope  Gate.      The  English  and  Canadians 

already  occupied  houses  near,  and  the  patriots  were 
teniblj  galled  on  all  sides,  and  from  the  walls  of  the  city  above  them.  Captain  Lamb  was 
sererelj  wounded  by  a  grape-shot,  which  carried  away  a  part  of  his  cheek-bone,  and  other 
offieen  were  more  or  lest  injured.  The  Americans  finally  captured  the  barrier,  and  were 
pnpariDg  to  rush  into  the  town,  when  Carleton  sent  a  large  de- 
tachment from  the  garrison,  through  Palace  Gate,  to  attack  them 
in  the  rear.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Montgomery  and  the  re- 
mat  of  his  detachment  gave  the  people  and  the  troops  within  the 
walla  fresh  courage.  Captain  Dearborn,  with  some  provincials, 
wu  stationed  near  Palace  Gate,  and  waa  completely  surprised 
when  ita  lesvet  were  thrown  open  and  the  troops  rushed  out.  It 
wu  a  movement  entirely  unlooked  for  ;  and  so  suddenly  and  in 
•neh  overwhelming  force  did  the  enemy  poui  upon  them,  that  ^ 
thsy  wen  obliged  to  surrender. 

While  Morgan  was  pressing  on  vigorously  into  the  town,  he 
beard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  the  capture  of  Dearborn  and  bia  company,  and  the  ad- 
nnce  of  the  enemy  in  his  rear.     Surrounded  by  foes  on  all  sides,  and  every  support  cut  off 

'  TUi  view  is  in  a  n&rrow  alley  Dear  the  north  end  or  Sault  au  Mattlel  Street,  in  the  rear  of  St,  Panl's 
Street.  At  the  time  in  qasatioD  Si.  Paul's  Street  did  not  exist,  and  the  water,  at  high  tide,  cams  eearlj  op 
ttt  the  preripice.  The  Qrat  barrier  and  battery  extended  from  the  jutting  rook  Kcn  in  the  pioture,  to  the 
water.  The  present  alley  was  then  the  beach.  The  ciroolar  wall  on  the  top  of  the  rock  is  a  part  of  the 
grand  battery,  ens  of  the  moat  formidable  and  oomieanding  defenses  in  the  world. 

*  This  is  one  of  the  roael  beaatifel  gales  of  the  city,  and  opena  toward  the  St.  Charles,  on  the  northsm 
■ids  of  the  town.  A  strong  gosrd-boase  is  leen  at  the  left,  pierced  for  mushets  to  derend  the  entrance. 
Immediataly  adjoining  this  gate  are  the  artillery  hsrraoks.  The  gate  is  si  the  northern  extremity  of  Palace 
Straet,  one  <rf  the  brndest  in  the  city,  and  "  so  nomad,"  says  Hawkins,  "  trom  the  oircumstance  that  it  led 
eat  le  the  Intendaot's  house,  or  pajaoe,  which  stood  on  the  baaoh  of  the  St.  Charles,  where  the  qoeen's 
woed-ysrd  now  is." 
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the  patriots  yielded,  and  BUFrendercd  tliemaelvea  pmoners  of  war.'  The  remainder  of  the 
diviuoa  in  the  rear  retreated  to  their  camp,  leaving  behind  them  one  field  piece  and  «ome 
mortars  in  a  battery  at  St.  Roche,  The  whole  low  of  the  Amerioani  at  Cape  Diamond  and 
Sault  au  Matelot,  in  killed  and  wounded,  waa  about  one  hundred  and  aixly.  The  Britiih 
loss  was  only  about  twenty  killed  and  wounded. 

As  soon  08  hoitilities  ceased,  search  was  made 
tor  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  with  Ifontgomery. 
Thirteen  were  fbuod  nearly  buried  in  the  anow, 
and  with  them  wai  Montgomery's  orderly  lergeattt, 
dreadfully  wounded,  but  aliTc.  The  sergeant 
would  not  acknowledge  that  his  general  was  killed, 
and  persisted  in  hia  silence  until  he  died,  an  hour 
afterward.  For  several  hours  Cacleton  was  un- 
certain whether  the  general  was  slain  ;  but  a  field 
officer  among  the  captured  troops  of  Arnold's  diri- 
sion  recognized  the  body  of  the  young  hero  among 
those  in  the  guard-house,  and,  it  is  said,  he  there 
pronounced  a  most  touching  eulogium  on  the  brav- 
ery and  worth  of  the  deceased,  while  teara  of  grief 
coursed  down  his  cheeks.*  Cramah^,  the  lienten- 
ant  governor,  who  had  known  Montgomery  yean 
before,  took  charge  of  the  body,  and  it  was  buried 
y^  ^  -'>;^^;?.Ji-^  ^'^■'z^-^-'  within  a  wall  that  surrounded  a  powder  magazine, 
^f^c4^    y'/^y  ^  ,;■      „g^^  (i,g  ramparts  bounding  on  St.  Louis  Street, 

where  it  remained  forty-two  years.*  It  hoe  been  well  observed  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select,  from  bo  small  a  body  of  men  as  that  engaged  in  besieging  Quebec,  so  large  a  number 
who  aJleiward  distinguished  themselves  for  patriotism  and  courage,  as  that  little  baud  pre- 
sented.    Morgan  and  his  rifle  corps  became  world  renowned.     Dearborn  was  distinguiahed 

■  The  force  that  surrendered  oansisled  of  1  liculrnaat  colonel,  2  majora,  S  captains,  15  lienlenanti,  1 
aJjutanl,  1  quarts rmaaler,  4  volualeers,  350  rHuli  and  file,  and  44  officers  and  aoldiers,  vho  vera  woasdod, 
■nakitig  a  lolal  or  426,  Tbe  prisoners  were  treated  humanely.  Tbe  officers  were  conBned  in  tbo  semis- 
oiy,  the  ddeit  literary  iaalilutiDn  in  Quebec.  Major  Mclgs  was  sent  out  for  the  clothing  and  bsggage  of 
the  prisoDsrs,  and  alt  testified  lo  tbe  humanitj  of  Carleton. 

*  Montgomorj'  had  a  watoh  in  his  pocket  wbich  Mrs.  M.  was  very  desirous  of  obtluniiig.  She  nude  her 
wishes  known  to  Arnold,  who  sent  word  to  Carlelon  llial  anj  sum  would  be  paid  for  it.  Carleton  iioine- 
(listely  seat  the  waloh  to  Arnold,  and  refused  to  receive  any  thing  in  return. 

*  Richard  Monlgoniery  was  bom  in  the  Dorth  of  Ireland  in  1737.  He  entered  the  anny  at  the  age  of 
twenly,  snd  was  with  Wolfe  at  the  slorralng  of  Quebec  in  1759.  He  was  in  tbe  oampeign  against  lb* 
Spaniah  West  Indies,  ftnd  slterward  resided  M>mo  time  in  (bis  country.  He  quitted  bis  legimeat  ai  ' 
I'll  tu  England.  While  heie  he  imbibed  an  Bltschmcnt  for  the  eoantry,  and  in  ITT3,  relunied  U 
his  home.  He  puichaaed  an  estale  upon  the  Hudson,  in  Rhinebeeb,  Dutchen  county,  and  ma; 
danghter  of  Robert  R.  Livingston.  When  (he  Revolulion  broke  out,  he  espoused  the  eausa  or  the  oc 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1 775  was  second  in  command,  under  Schuyler,  in  the  expedition  against  Canacta,  wilk 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  The  illness  of  Schuyler  caused  the  chief  command  to  devolve  upon  Monlgomeiy, 
and  in  the  oaplure  of  St,  John's,  Chambly,  and  Montreal,  and  his  attack  on  Qnebeo,  he  exhibited  great 
judgment  and  military  skill.  He  was  commissioned  a  major  ^ncral  before  he  reached  Quebec.  In  tbsl 
campaign  he  had  every  difficulty  (o  contend  with — undisciplin^  and  mutinous  troops,  soarcily  of  pnivuioBi 
and  ammunition,  want  of  heavy  artillery,  lack  of  clothing,  the  rigor  of  winter,  and  desertions  or  whole  cen- 
jianies.  Yet  ho  prcsseJ  onwanl,  and,  in  all  probability,  had  his  life  been  sparad,  would  have  entered  Quebee 
in  triumph.  His  death  was  a  great  public  calamity,  and  throughout  the  land  public  honon  were  paid  Id 
his  memory.  The  eloquence  of  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Barre  sounded  his  praises  upon  the  floor  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  and  (he  prime  minister  (Lord  North),  while  acknowledging  his  worth,  and  reprobating  ths 
cause  in  which  he  fell,  concluded  by  saying,  "  Curse  on  his  virtues,  thoy  bars  undone  bis  ooontij."  As 
•oon  as  tbe  news  of  hia  death  reached  Congren,  resolutions  of  condolenoe  with  his  family  for  their  bereave- 
■nent,  and  eiprossive  of  their  "grateful  remembrance,  profound  respect,  and  high  veneration,"  were  adopted- 
It  was  voted  to  erect  a  monament  to  his  memory,  which  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  baa\  al  Sl  Faol'a 
Church  in  New  York  city,  on  which  is  tbe  following  inscription  ; 


OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 


BtockkdaaFOiubec. 


to  tba  MoDoi?  of  HoDliiiiDnT. 


u  s  ildllfiil  offioer  at  Saratoga  and  other  fieldi  of  the  RevolntioD,  and  commanded  the  troopi 
that  captured  York,  trt  Upper  Canada,  in  the  tpring  of  1813.  Meiga  boldly  attacked 
and  destroyed  shipping  attd  stores  at  SagHarbor,  and  of  his  regiment,  and  that  of  Febi- 
ger,  were  the  forlorn  hope  at  Stony  Point.  Greene's  prowess  and  skill  were  well  attested 
It  Red  Bank,  on  the  Delaware.  Thayer  behaved  nobly  in  defense  of  Fort  Mifflin,  opposite 
R«d  Bank.  Lamb  was  distinguished  at  Compo,  Fort  Montgomery,  and  Yorktown.  Os- 
wald was  at  Compo,  and  fought  biavely  at  Monmouth  ;  and  Potcrfield  was  killed  at  Cam- 
den, in  South  Carohna,  when  Gales  was  so  terribly  defeated  there.  M'Pherson  and  Cheese- 
man,'  Montgomery's  aids,  were  bravo  and  accomplished,  and  gave  aasurimce  of  future  re- 
nown ;  hut  they  fell  with  their  leader,  and  share  with  him  the  grateful  reverence  of  posterity. 
Colonel  Arnold  .took  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  patriot  army  after  the  death  of  Mont- 
gomery,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general.  He  could  muster  only  about 
•ight  hundred  men ;  and,  feeling  unsafe  in  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  tba  city,  he  retired 
about  three  miles  from  the  town,  intrenched  himself  as  well  as  circumstances  would  allow, 
and  assumed  the  attitude  of  a  blockade,  hoping,,  by  cutting  offsupphes  for  the  city  from  the 
ooontiy,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  terras.  Carlcton,  feeling  secure  within  the  walls,  and  ex- 
peeting  re-enforcements  from  England  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  move  out  of  the  St.  Law- 

Tuis 
moaament  is  ereoied  by  onier  of  Congress, 

25lh  of  Januaiy,  1776, 

to  traasmil  lo  posterity  a  gmteful  remem- 

branoB  of  ihe  petriotio  conduct,  enterprise,  and  porseverance 

of  Major-giiural  RiOHiBD  Montoomkrv, 

who,  oAer  a  series  of  sQCCess  amid  the  most  ducoar- 

aging  dilticultias.  Fill  in  the  attack  on 

QuiBic,  31st  Decemtwr,  1775,  aged  37  years 

In  1S18  a  request  in  bebalf  of  (ho  widow  of  General  Montgomery  waa 
Dwda  lo  the  GoverDor-ia-obief  of  Canula,  Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  to  allow 
hii  ramsini  lo  be  disinterred  and  [H>nTeyed  to  New  York.  The  request 
wa*  readily  acceded  to,  and  Mr.  James  Thompson,  of  Quebec,  who  was 
DBS  et  the  eogiueeri  at  the  lime  of  the  slormmg  of  the  city,  and  assisted 
IB  burying  the  general,  also  assisted  in  the  disinlermeiit,  making  an  affi- 
davit lo  ihe  identity  or  the  body.  He  said,  in  his  affidavil,  that  the  body  ' 
was  takea  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Gobcrt,  and  placed  in  a  coOia  lined  with 
flaoBel  and  covered  with  black  olotb ;  that  Rev.  Mr.  de  Montmolin,  chap- 
kio  to  the  garrison,  performed  Lba  funeral  service ;  that  Monlgomery'a 
aids  {M'Pherson  and  Choeseman)  were  buried  in  their  clothes,  without 
eeffins;  and  that  he  (Thompson)  alterward  wore  Mootgamery's  sword, 
bnt  Ihe  American  prisoners  were  so  aOected  by  the  sight  of  it,  that  he 
hud  it  aside.  He  identified  the  colSn  taken  up  on  the  leihofJune,  181S, 
Bi  the  one.  The  remains  were  placed  in  another  colGn  and  deposited  ba- 
BiBlh  tbe  monument.  The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  a  silver  plale  on  the  coSin  :  "  The  state  of 
New  York,  in  honor  of  General  Richard  Monlgomeir,  who  fell  gloriously  Sghting  for  the  independence  and 
liberty  of  the  United  Stales  before  the  walls  of  Quebeo,  the  31st  of  Deaember,  IT75,  caused  these  remain* 
oTthe  distinguished  hero  to  be  conveyed  from  Quebeo,  and  deposiled,  on  Ihe  8th  day  of  July  (1816),  in  St. 
hoi's  Church,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  near  the  monument  erected  lo  his  memory  by  the  United  States." 

General  Montgomery  left  no  children  whom  "the  stale,  in  gratitude  toward  iheir  father,  distinguished 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  protection,"  as  Botla  asserts.  His  widow  survived  him  more  than  half  a 
OMtnry.  When  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  late  Peter  R.  Liviagston,  at  Rhinebeck,  a  few  yean 
^o,  1  SBw  an  interesting  memento  of  the  lamented  geoeral,  A  day  or  two  before  he  left  home  lo  Join  tbe 
amy  under  Schuyler,  he  was  walking  on  the  lawn  in  the  rear  of  his  brolher-in -law's  mansion  with  tbe 
owner,  and  as  they  oame  near  the  house,  Montgomery  stock  a  willow  twig  in  the  ground,  and  said,  "  Peter, 
tat  that  grow  to  remember  me  by."     It  did  grow,  and  is  now  a  willow  with  a  trunk  at  least  ten  feet  in 

'  This  officer  had  a  presentiment  that  he  should  not  survive  Ihe  battle.  When  preparing  to  go  forth  on 
taat  stwmy  December  morning,  he  dressed  himself  with  more  oore  than  nsoal,  and  putting  a  eonsiderablr 
•am  of  money,  in  gold,  in  bis  pocket,  remarked,  with  a  smile,  "  This  will  insure  me  a  decent  burial."  He 
was  oC  the  New  York  line.  A  sergeant  and  eleven  men  fell  with  him.  He  was  not  instantly  killed,  but 
■rose  to  press  forward  to  charge  the  battery.  It  was  a  feeble  elfatl,  and  he  fell  back  a  corpse,  in  a  wind- 
iug.sheel  of  snow. 
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r^nce,  remained  quiet ;  and  in  this  relative  position  the  belligerents  oondnued  nutil  the  1st 
of  April,  when  General  Wooster,  who  had  remained  inactive  all  winter  in  Montreal,  came 
down,  and,  being  superior  in  rank  to  Arnold,  tw)k  the  chief  command.  The  force  which  he 
brought  with  him,  and  the  small  addition  made  by  troops  that  reached  the  encampnust 
from  New  England  during  the  winter,  and  Canadian  recruits,  swelled  the  army  to  nearly 
three  thousand,  eight  hundred  of  whom  were  siok  with  the  small-pox,  which  raged  terribly 
in  the  American  camp. 

Preparations  were  made  to  beleaguer  the  city  at  once.  A  battery  wu  erected  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  and  another  at  Point  Levi,  and  a  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  town, 
but  without  effect.  At  that  moment  the  falling  of  Arnold's  hone  upon  his  wounded  leg  so 
disabled  him,  that  he  was  unfit  for  active  service,  and  he  asked  and  obtained  leave  from  Gen- 
eral WooBter  (with  whom  he  was  upon  unfriendly  terms)  to  retire  to  Montreal.  General  . 
Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed  Montgomery,  arrived  early  in  May,  hut  Carle- 
ton  having  received  re-enforcements  under  Burgoyne,  the  Americana  were  obliged  to 
make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  their  stores  and  sick  behind.  The  latter  were  kindly  treated, 
and  finally  scat  home.  At  the  month  of  the  Soret  the  Americans  were  re-enfbrced,  bat 
they  could  not  brave  the  power  of  the  enemy.  General  Thomas  died  there  of  small-poi, 
and  Sullivan  succeeded  to  the  command.'  But  Burgoyne,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
pressing  forward,  and  ultimately,  as  we  have  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  patriots 
were  driven  out  of  Canada. 

We  have  taken  a  long  historic  ramble ;  let  us  vary  out  pleasure  by  a  ride  to  Montmo- 
renci,  and  a  visit  to  other  celebrities  about  Quebec. 

The  morning  was  excessively  hot  when  we  leA  the  city  for  the  falls  of  the  Montmonna 
Our  egress  was  from  the  Palace  Gate,  and  with  us  -waa  quite 
a  train  of  vehicles  destined  for  the  same  point.  We  pund 
through  the  suburb  of  St.  Roche,  in  the  lower  town,  and  cnM- 
ed  over  Dorchester  Bridge,  a  noble  structure  which  spans  d» 
St.  Charles,  a  short  distance  below  the  site  of  the  old  bridge 
fortitied  by  Montcalm.  The  distance  &om  QuebeQ  to  the 
Montmorenci  is  between  seven  and  eight  miles.  The  tntd 
(McAdamized)  is  very  good,  and  passes  through  a  liob  ui 
thoroughly  cultivated  region.  Like  the  road  Erom  St.  JiAfl^i 
to  Chambly  and  Longueuil,  it  is  so  thickly  strewn  with  fum- 
houses  that  we  seemed  to  be  in  a  suburban  street  ths  wM> 
distance.  The  village  of  Beauport,  an  old  town,  where  Msot- 
calm's  headquarters  were,  is  about  midway  between  the  8l 
Charles  and  the  Montmorenci,  and,  like  other  Lower  CankdiaB 
villages,  has  an  antiquated  appearance.  Between  Quebec  and  Beauport  we  passed  ft  litga 
gilt  cross  reared  upon  the  top  of  a  beautiful  Corinthian  column,  paJnted  white,  gieen,  uid 
vermilion.  It  was  erected,  as  we  were  told,  by  some  priests  in  Quebec,  and  oonMorated  to 
the  cause  of  temperance.  A  strong  iron  railing  incloses  it,  except  in  front,  where  two  a 
three  steps  lead  to  a  platform  at  the  foot  of  the  column,  whereon  devout  paisera-hy  maj 
kneel  in  prayer. 

'  John- Thomas  was  descended  frtim  a  leapcctable  family  oT  Plymouth,  MssMchosetts.  He  tumi,  witt 
repatalion,  in  Ihe  French  and  Indian  war.  At  the  head  of  a  rpgiment  raised  by  hEmselT  in  Eiogston,  Was 
sachnsatts,  he  marched  to  Roxbary  in  1775,  and  joined  the  Continental  aimj.  Coogresi  appoiued  Uv 
one  of  the  flrat  eight  brigadier  generals,  and  he  commanded  a  division  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  In  Mant^ 
1776,  be  was  appointed  a  major  general,  and  on  the  1st  of  May  follon'ing  joined  the  armj  betora  Qosbw. 
He  died  of  amall-pox,  at  Chsmbly,  on  the  second  of  Juno.  General  Thomas  was  greatly  helmed 
by  his  soldiers,  and  his  judgment,  prudence,  and  firmnesa  commended  him  to  Waihiogtoa  as  one  pronisiaK 
10  do  roach  for  the  cause  of  the  colonists. 

'  This  sketch  is  a  view  from  within  Palace  Street,  looking  ont  upon  the  open  oonntry  beyond  the  Bt 
Charles.  The  river,  with  a  Tew  marts,  is  seen  just  over  the  top  oT  the  gate.  Adjoining  the  gut,  oa  tbe 
right,  is  seen  a  portion  of  the  gaard-house. 
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Fin*  of  MonbnaRncL 


OrlMUL  PdblLnl  QiMbm  to  Iba  DiitaDce. 

AiieT  paaiing  B«auport,  we  were  beset  by  ttoopR  of  urchinB,  who  stood  in  groups  roakiD|[ 

polite  bows  to  win  attentioa  and  coin,  or  ran  beside  the  carriage 

witb  the  speed  of  trotting  horses,  lustily  crying  out,  with  eitead- 

ed  hand,  •■  un  sou  .'  un  sou .'"     They  were  miniature  Falstafis 

in  figure,  some  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  old,  with  dark 

skins  and  lustrous  black  eyes.     It  was  amusing  to  see  their  vig- 
orous but  good-natured  scrambles  for  a  sou  when  cast  among 

them,  and  the  persevering  race  of  the  unsuccessfiil  for  the  next 

expected  piece  of  copper.     Many  a  dollar  ia  thus  scattered  and 

picked  up  by  the  road  side  to  Montmorcnci,  during  "  the  sea- 

•on,"  for  the  amusement  of  the  passengers  and  the  comfort  of 

the  habitans. 

We  left  our  boronche  on  the  south  side  of  the  Montmorcnci, 

and  crossing,  npon  a  bridge,  the  turbulent  stream  that  rushes 

leaping  and  foaming  among  broken  rocks,  toward  the  cascade 

*ii>t  below,  we  paid  a  sou  each  to  a  pretty  French  girl  who 

gti&rded  a  gate  opening  to  a  winding  pathway  through  the  fields 

to  the  margin  of  the  bank  a  little  below  the  falls.     The  path  is 

down  a  gentle  slope  for  several  rods,  and  at  almost  every  step  .  "^PfllSr.  - 

the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  cascade  assumes  a  new  aspect. 

These  falls,  though  much  high-  Ts-pssakci  c.osi. 

er  than  those  of  Niagara,  have  none  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
great  wonder.  Our  first  thought  here  is.  How  beautiful ' 
but  when  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  first  impressed  with  the 
avalanche  of  waters  at  Niagara,  the  solemn  thought  is.  How 
sublime  and  wonderful !  When  we  visited  the  Montmo- 
renci,  a  long  drought  had  greatly  diminished  the  volume  of 
its  waters,  yet  it  exhibited  a  scene  strikiugly  picturesque  ami 
pleasing.  For  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  river  is  coii' 
fined  in  a  narrow  hmestono  bed,'  whence  it  rushes  with  great 
velocity  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  leaps  into  a  cres- 
cent-shaped bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  more  than  two  hund- 
red feet  below.  There,  at  low  tide,  the  bare  rocks  receive 
the  flood,  and  send  up  clouds  of  spray  a  hundred  feet  or  more, 
on  which  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun  often  depict  the  beau- 
I  tiful  bow.  In  front,  cleaving  the  broad  bosom  of  the  St. 
I  Lawrence,  is  the  Island  of  Orleans,  a  paradise  of  beauty  in 
'  summer,  and  a  place  of  much  resort  by  the  citizens  of  Que- 
beo,  particularly  the  English  residents,  who  see  in  it  much 
that  resembles  their  "  sweet  Devonshire  coast."  Its  length 
ii  nineteen  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  about  five.  A 
population  of  five  thousand  inhabit  it,  and  its  rich  soil  is 
thoroughly  cultivated  for  the  production  of  vegetables  for  the 
Quebec  market.  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  Point  Levi,  and  up 
the  St.  Lawrence,  glittering  in  the  sun,  lies  Quebec.  Group- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  natural  scenery,  the  historical  asso- 
ciations, and  the  delights  of  a  suouner  ride,  a  trip  to  Mont- 
morenci  is  an  event  to  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 
The  snn  was  at  meridian,  and  the  mercury  indicated  ninety- 


'  Tbe  riTST,  in  this  chaoDsl,  is  aot  nore  than  twelve  feet  vide,  aiid  here  the  Namntl  Stops  oeoar.  Thej 
M  on  one  side  of  the  streani  like  irregular  stain,  Thej  have  been  formed  bj  the  action  of  the  water  on 
«  sorter  layers  of  limestone,  and  preaenr  ■  aniiosity  for  the  visitor. 
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Religioui  Edifices  in  Quebec  The  Citadel  and  the  Walls.  View  from  Dalhooaie  Baatioo.  Plains  of 

three  degrees  in  the  shade.  The  points  of  view  were  sparsely  shadowed  by  trees,  and  we 
tarried  only  long  enough  to  glance  at  the  beauties  of  the  fall  and  steal  its  features  with  a 
pencil,  and  then  returned  to  Quebec,  where,  before  dinner,  we  visited  several  churches,  the 
chapel  of  the  Ursidine  Convent ^^  the  Seminary  of  Quebec,*  the  chapel  of  the  Hotel  DieUt* 
and  the  citadel. 

The  citadel  crowning  Cape  Diamond  is  a  combination  of  powerful  works.     It  is  three  ' 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  river,  and  is  terminated  on  the  east  by  a  round  tower,  over 
which  floats  the  national  standard  of  England,  the  flag 

*'  That's  braved,  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle  and  the  breeze." 

The  approach  to  the  citadel  is  by  a  winding  road  through  the  acclivity  of  the  glacis  from  St 
Louis  Gate.  It  is  foreign  to  my  plan  to  notice  in  detail  modem  fortifications  upon  Revolu- 
tionary ground,  and  we  will  stop  to  consider  only  a  few  points  of  interest  in  this  most  pertet 
military  work.  The  main  entrance  is  through  Dalhousie  Gate,  where  we  presented  oiir  /ler- 
mit,  and  were  joined  by  a  young  Highland  soldier  to  guide  and  guard  us.  On  the  top  of 
Dcdlunisie  Bastion  is  a  covered  way  with  a  broad  gravel  walk,  from  which  is  obtained  the 
finest  view  of  the  city,  harbor,  and  surrounding  country.  The  St.  Charles  is  seen  winding 
through  a  beautiful  undulating  plain,  and  the  spires  of  Beauport,  Charlesbourg,  and  Lorette. 
with  the  white  cottages  around  them,  form  a  pleasing  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  cita- 
del and  its  ravelins  cover  about  forty  acres ;  and  the  fortifications,  consisting  of  bastioDi, 
curtains  of  solid  masonry,  and  ramparts  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  mounted  with 
cannon,  are  continued  entirely  aroynd  the  upper  town.  Upon  the  cliflT called  Sault  au  Maie- 
lot  is  the  grand  battery,  of  eighteen  thirty-two  pounders,  commanding  the  basin  and  harbor 
below.  At  the  difierent  gates  of  the  city  sentinels  are  posted  day  and  night,  and  in  front 
of  the  jail  and  other  public  buildings  the  solemn  march  of  military  guards  is  seen.  The 
garrison  at  Quebec  numbered  about  three  thousand  soldiers.  Among  them  was  the  79th 
regiment  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  lately  from  Gibraltar.  They  were  six  hundred  strong,  and* 
dressed  in  their  picturesque  costume,  made  a  fine  appearance.  To  a  stranger  the  military 
forms  a  principal  feature  of  Quebec,  and  the  mind  is  constantly  carried  back  to  the  era  d[ 
Froissart,  when  "  Everie  fay  re  towne  had  strong  high  walls,  and  bowmen  and  Bpeamm 
were  more  numerous  than  all  others.'* 

We  left  the  citadel,  emerged  from  St.  Louis  Gate,  and,  after  visiting  the  monument  whHe 
'*  Wolfe  died  victorious,''  rode  over  the  battle-ground  upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  and, 
ing  to  the  jS^  Foix  Road,  went  into  the  country  as  far  as  Holland  House  (the  headqi 
of  Montgomery),  and  then  returned,  pleased  and  wearied,  to  the  Albion.  We  itroUed  it 
evening  through  the  governor's  garden,  rested  upon  Durham  Terrace  (see  view  on  page 
185),  which  was  crowded  with  promenaders,  and,  losing  our  way  in  trying  to  ferret  oat  tlie 
Albion,  found  ourselves  at  Hope  Gate,  where  a  kind  priest,  in  long  black  cassock  and  bnad 
beaver,  conducted  us  back  to  Palace  Street. 

I  devoted  the  following  day  to  business.     Before  breakfast  I  went  to  Durham  Terraee, 

^  The  Ursuline  Convent  is  situated  on  Parloir  Street,  near  the  English  Cathedral.  Influenced  by  aa  ap- 
peal from  the  French  Jesuits  of  Canada,  a  young  widow  of  Alen^on,  named  Madame  dt  la  Peltrie^  lesulfed 
to  devote  her  life  and  fortune  to  the  work  of  establishing  a  convent  in  Quebec.  She  founded  the  Umliae 
Convent  in  1641.  An  excellent  school  for  the  education  of  females  is  attached  to  it.  In  the  ohapel,  as 
already  noticed,  b  an  inscribed  marble  slab,  in  memory  of  Montcalm,  whose  body  lies  within  the  grounds 
of  the  institution. 

'  This  literary  institution  was  founded  in  1633,  by  De  Laval  dt  Montmorency^  the  first  bishop  of  Camda. 
The  professors,  and  all  attached  to  it,  receive  no  money  compensation ;  they  are  simply  guarantied  ^  food 
and  raiment,  in  sickness  and  in  health.''  The  chapel  contains  several  fine  paintings.  The  library  has 
nearly  10,000  volumes. 

'  The  Hotel  Dieu,  a  nunnery,  stands  between  Palace  and  Hope  Gates.  It  was  founded  in  1636,  by  tte 
Duchess  d'Aquillon,  a  niece  of  the  famous  Cardinal  Richelieu.  The  cardinal  was  a  libera  benefiictor  of 
the  establishment  during  his  life.     The  chapel  is  plain,  and  has  but  a  few  paintings 
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uid  Bketchcd  Point  Levi  and  the  adjacent  scenery  beyond  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  afler  ro- 
oeiviag  explicit  directions  reBpecting  the  various  historical  localities  about  the  city  from  an 
M  and  intelligent  resident,  I  procured  a  caleche  and  started  in  search  of  them,  the  i^ult 
of  which  is  given  in  the  several  sketches  and  the  deMriptions  on  preceding  pages.  As  the 
(lay  advanced,  the  heat  became  almost  intolerable,  until  we  reached  the  cool  retreats  of  Wolfe's 
Cove,  where,  in  the  shade  of  n  maple  that  overhangs  a  bubbling  spring,  I  loitered  an  hour, 
dreading  my  intended  ramble  over  the  Plains  of  Abraham  above.  We  slowly  ascended  the 
steep  and  winding  road  up  Wolfe's  Ravine  (in  pity  for  the  poor  horse,  walking  half  the  way), 
and  at  the  top  I  diamiaged  the  vehicle  and  went  over  the  plains  on  foot.  Hardly  a  shrub 
brealts  the  smooth  surface.  The  ground  slopes  from  the  city,  and  only  a  few  chimney-tops 
and  a  roofer  two  indicated  the  presence  of  a  populous  town. 

While  sketching  the  broken  monument  on  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  a  young  English- 
man, full  of  zeal  for  the  perpetuity  of  British  colonial  rule,  was  a  spectator,  and  was  very 
inquisitive  respecting  my  intentions.  With  a  pointer's  keen  perception,  he  determined  my 
whereabout  when  at  home,  and  of  course  looked  upon  me  as  a  meddling  foreigner.  He  saw 
au  using  the  pencil  on  Durham  Terrace  in  the  morning,  and  also  happened  to  pass  while  I 
ma  delineating  Palace  Gate.  The  idea  of  "  horrible  rebellion"  and  "  Yankee  sympathy" 
(eemed  to  haunt  bis  mind,  and  I  fed  his  suspicions  so  bountifully  with  sinless  fibs,  that  be- 
fore I  finished  my  sketch  he  started  otf  for  the  city,  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that  he 
had  discovered  an  emissary  from  the  War  Department  at  Washington,  collecting  military 
data  preparatory  to  an  invasion  of  her  majesty's  dominions  I  I  soon  followed  him,  glad  to 
Mcapefiom  the  burning  heat  upon  the  plains,  and  took  shelter  under  the  lofty  trees  in  the  gov- 
amor's  garden,  near  the  citadel,  a  delightful  public  promenade  on  the  west  side  o{  Des  Car- 
risre%  Street.  In  the  garden,  near  the  street,  is  a  fine  mon- 
ument, consisting  of  an  obelisk  and  pedestal  of  granite,  erect- 
ed (o  the  memory  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  At  the  augget- 
tion  of  Earl  Dalhousie,  who  was  Governor  of  Canada  in  1 827, 
^  H  '^f^KPK^  *  subscription  was  opened  for  the  purpose,  and  when  it  reach- 
jfr,  V  '^S'^I^BkI  ^''  ^"^'^  hundred  pounds,  the  carl  made  up  the  deficiency 
^  ■  -^HlR^fe«;F  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  monument.  It  bear* 
the  names  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  a  Latin  explana- 
tory inscription.' 

We  left  Quebec  toward  evening  for  Montreal,  Aaemtii 
on  our  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Ontario.  A  '^"^ 
gentle  shower  crossed  our  track  two  miles  distant,  leaving  n 
cool  breeze  upon  the  waters,  and  dispelling  the  haziness  of 
the  atmosphere.  Like  a  thin  veil,  it  hung  athwart  the  east- 
ern sky,  not  thick  enough  to  cover  the  face  of  the  moon  that 
Woi»  ,»D  MoBTcuC.  lloi.u»i»T.  eleamed  dimly  through  it,  yet  sufficieudy  dense  to  refract  and 
reflect  the  solar  rays,  and  exhibit  the  radiant  bow.  While 
admiring  the  beautiful' phenomenon,  I  had  occasion  to  administer  a  quiet  rebuke  to  a  young 
fbp,  whose  attempts  at  wit,  loud  tone,  and  swaggering  manner  had  attracted  our  attention  ai 
tlM  dinner-table  at  Quebec.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  elderly  lady  and  two  young  maid- 
ens, and  on  the  boat  I  observed  him  contributing  largely  to  the  amusement  of  the  latter  by 
asking  silly  questions  of  unsuspecting  passengers,  and  receiving  grave  and  polite  answers,  over 
which  they  made  merry.  At  length  it  was  my  turn  to  be  his  "  subject."  "  Can  you  tell 
me,"  he  said,  "  what  causes  that  rainbow  ?"  "  Do  you  ask  for  information  ?"  I  inquired, 
is  return.     "  Well,  yes,"  he  said,  a  little  confused.     •'  Do  you  understand  the  Newtonian 

'  The  following  ii.ihe  inscription:  Morlcm  virtus,  conirouneiD  ramam  bksti>riB,moDanienIuin  poaterilu 
iledil.  Hanc  columnam  in  vitorum  illuslrium  meRioriam  Wolfe  et  Montcalk  P.  C.  Georgios  Corner 
De  Dalbontie  in  Septentrionalis  Americiti  p&nifaus  ad  BriluiDo*  penimenliboi  Bununam  rerum  adminl*- 
traas ;  opos  per  multos  onnoa  prntermissum,  qaid  iluoi  egregio  convenieolios  ?  Auctoriiate  promorens, 
exeiuiilo  Mimulans,  munifleentin  rorens  A.8..  MDCCCXXVIL,  (ieoT^o  IV.,  Brilannianini  Rege. 
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theory  of  light  ?  the  Itiwi  of  refraction  and  reflection  ?  and  are  you  familiar  with  the  wience 
of  optics  ?"  I  asked,  with  a  cerioiu  manner.  "  No,  not  much,"  he  mumbled,  with  an  efibrt 
to  assume  a  careless  air.  "  I  perceive,  sir,  that  you  are  not  far  enough  adranced  in  knowl- 
edge to  underataud  an  explanation  if  I  should  give  it,"  I  mildly  replied,  and  left  him  to  hit 
own  reflections.  Perhaps  I  was  rude  in  the  preeence  of  that  matron  and  those  young  girls, 
but  the  injunction  of  high  authority,  to  "  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  did  not  parley 
with  politeness.  The  maideng,  half  smiling,  bit  their  lips,  while  the  young  man  gazed  stead- 
ikitly  from  the  window  of  the  saloon  upcm  the  beautiful  shores  we  were  passing  hy.  They 
were  indeed  beautiful,  dotted  with  villages,  neat  white  farm-houses,  fields  of  grain,  and  wide- 
spreading  woods  bathed  in  the  light  of  the  evening  sun  ;  and  I  hope  the  calm  beauty  of  the 
scene,  above  and  betow,  soothed  the  disquieted  spirit  of  the  young  gazer,  and  awakened  in 
his  boBom  aspirations  for  that  wisdom  which  leads  her  willing  pupils  to  peroeiTe 

"  TongDes  in  trees,  books  in  the  raunbg  brooks, 
Senaons  in  stones,  aai  good  in  ever;  Uiing." 

We  arrived  at  Montreal  at  six  in  the  morning,  lefl  it  by  rail-road  at  ten  for  La  Chiae, 
nine  miles  distant,  and  at  the  head  of  La  Chine  Rapids  embarked  in  the  steamer  Btitisb 
Queen  for  Ogdensburgh.  We  were  soon  at  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  or  St.  Ann's  Rapadi, 
near  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 


The  St.  Lawrence  here  falls  eighty-seven  feet  in  the  distance  of  seven  miles.  Steam- 
boats and  other  vessels  go  down  the  rapids,  but  are  obliged  to  ascend  through  the  Beanhar- 
nois  Canal,  which  we  entered  at  about  noon.  This  canal  is  fifteen  miles  long,  fifty  feet 
wide,  and  nine  feet  deep.  The  navigation  of  the  rapids  is  very  dangerous,  and  vessels  an 
sometimes  wrecked  upon  the  submerged  rocks.  A  sloop,  loaded  with  staves  and  lumber, 
was  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  rapids,  whore  it  had  struck  the  day  before  while  gnidad 
by  an  unskillful  pilot.  The  canal  voyage  was  slow,  for  we  passed  nine  locks  before  we  reaeb- 
ed  the  waters  above  Lake  St.  Louis,  an  expansion  of  the  river,  where  the  Ottawa,  or  TJta- 
was  comes  sweeping  around  each  side  of  Isle  Pero,  at  its  mouth,  and  swells  the  volume  of 

'  These  ntpids  are  so  called  Trom  the  cirenoutBiice  that  a  villsge  of  tbe  same  name  is  near.  This  wh 
ooosidered  by  ibe  Canadian  voi/agturi  the  place  oT  deponure  when  going  Trom  Montreal  on  ror-trading  ea- 
onisiona,  aa  here  was  the  last  oharrb  upon  the  island.  This  foet  suggested  to  Moore  the  tboughti  axpraNd 
in  Ibe  first  verse  oT  his  Cnnaifian  Boat  Song  .• 


.Moore  says,  in  referenoe  to  this  song,  "  I  wrote  these  words  to  an  air  which  onr  boatmen  song  to  d*  ti»> 
qnentljF  while  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  rmm  Kingston  to  Montreal.  Our  Doyagmrx  had  good  Tooei, 
nnd  fling  perfectly  in  tuns  together.  I  remember  when  ve  had  entered,  at  sunset,  upon  coie  of  those  baan- 
tiful  lakes  into  which  the  St.  Lawrence  so  grandly  and  unexpectedly  opens,  I  have  heard  ('tis  limple  ait 
with  a  pleaiure  which  the  finest  compnsitiona  of  the  first  maitera  bars  never  given  me." 
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the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  turbid  fiood.'  We  were  tnott  of  tbe  time  in  full  view  of  the  river, 
and  bad  a  fine  opportunity  to  obwrve  the  people,  dwellings,  and  agricultural  operations  along 
tlie  line  of  tbe  canal. 

We  puKd  the  Cedars  Rapids,  twenty-fonr  miles  from  La  Chine,  at  about  tbree  o'clock. 
These  rapids  vary  in  intricacy,  depth,  and  rapidity  of  current,  and  are  nine  miles  lonfr,  run- 
ning at  the  ntte  of  nine  to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  In  tome  places  the  rocks  are  covered  with 
only  a  few  feet  of  water,  and  the  descent  is  at  all  times  rather  perilous.  Small  ialands,  cot- 
'iwd  with  trm^  nnd  shrubbery,  nc^celerate  the  speed  of  the  waten,     These  rapids  derive  tbeir 
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name  from  the  village  of  Cedars,  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  tit.  Lawrence,  in  Vaudreuil  dia 
trict.  Tbe  sketch  was  made  from  the  steam-boat,  in  the  canal,  while  stopping  for  wood 
and  water  at  St.  Timothy. 

Tbe  Cedan  occupy  quite  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  tbe  Northern  campaign  of 
1775-76.  Tbree  hundred  and  ninety  Americans,  under  Colonel  Bedell,  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire line,  occupied  a  small  fortress  there  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Early  in  May,  Captain 
Foster,  of  tbe  British  army,  with  a  detachment  of  forty  regulars,  one  hundred  Canadians, 
and  five  hundred  Indiana,  under  the  celebrated  Brant,  or  Thayendanegea,  descended  irom 
the  British  station  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Oswegatchie  (now  Ogdenaburgh),  and  approached 
the  foft.  Bedell,  under  pretense  of  going  to  Montreal  for  re-enforeements,  lel^  tbe  garrison 
in  command  of  Uajor  Butterfield,  an  officer  quite  as  void  of  courage  as  bis  superior.  Both 
have  been  branded  by  cotemporary  writers  as  cowards,  and  their  conduct  ou  this  occasion 
eonfinns  the  opinion.'     Butterfield  did  not  even  make  a  fair  show  of  resistance,  but  quietly 

'  For  severa]  miles  below  the  oonflnenee  of  the  two  rivers  the  mnddy  water  a!  the  Ottawa  and  the  clear 
Asam  of  tbe  St.  Lawrence  are  seen  oontending  (or  the  mastery.  The  line  of  demarkation  may  be  traced 
by  ths  color  eveo  below  ibe  St.  Ann's  Kapids. 

*  WashingtoD,  writing  to  General  Schuyler  aoder  date  of  Jane  lOth,  1TT6,  said,  "If  Ibe  accoonti  of  Ctd- 
doel  Bedell  and  Htyor  Buiterfield'a  conduct  be  Ime,  tbcy  bave  certainly  acted  a  part  deserving  the  most 
assraplaiy  notice.  1  hope  yon  will  take  proper  measarei,  and  have  good  coarts  appointed  to  bring  them, 
aad  every  other  officer  that  has  been  or  shall  b«  guilty  of  misconduct,  Id  trial,  that  they  may  be  punished 
•ooordiog  to  their  oflensea.  Our  misfurtnnes  at  the  Cedars  were  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  entirely  by  their 
baae  and  cowardly  behavior,  sod  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  other  cause."  A  lata  writer  for  one  of  our 
weekly  papen,  in  ({iTing  a  "  true  account  of  the  Northern  campaign,"  is  particularly  laudatory  of  Aa  brav- 
•ry  of  Colonel  Bedell  at  St.  John's  and  Chambly.  He  seems  to  regard  all  the  official  and  other  records  of 
the  events  there  as  quite  ernneoos,  and  "  seta  the  matter  right"  by  qaoting  a  letter  written  by  Bedell  to 
ibe  Committee  of  Safely  of  New  Hampshire.  He  oalls  the  style  of  the  letter  "  Cvsareno,"  aud  in  the  free 
nse  of  the  pronoun  /  there  is  certainly  a  similarity  to  Cssar's  Vtut,  Vidi,  Vici.  Taking  the  colonel's  letter 
as  verity,  we  most  sappose  that,  in  the  captnre  of  Forts  Chambly  and  St.  John's,  Montgomery  and  all  other 
offioen  were  meie  puppets  in  his  hands.  In  a  postscript  he  says,  "  This  moment  I  have  got  possession  of 
St.  John's ;  and,  the  post  being  obliged  to  set  ofij  have  not  time  to  copy  the  artioles  of  capitulation ;  and 
to-morrow  shall  march  for  Montreal,  leaving  a  detachment  to  keep  the  fort."  Other  portions  of  his  letter 
pfauoly  iodicale  that  be  wished  lo  impress  those  who  sent  bim  to  tbe  Geld  with  the  idea  that  he  was  the 
sustat-spirit  there.  I  shoulil  not  have  noticed  this  matter  so  niinutely  but  for  the  dispositioa  of  a  olass  of 
miters  at  present  to  make  prominent  the  exploits  of  aubliterns,  npon  ei-parte  evidence,  by  hiding  the  brill 
isBt  deeds  of  those  to  whom  compatriots  and  cotemporary  historians  have  awarded  the  highest  meed  at 
pnise.  It  is  on  easy,  aad  the  only,  way  to  make  a  sapling  conspicaoos,  to  fell  the  noble  trees  that  sat- 
-mnd  and  overshadow  it. 
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11^-15^  surrendered  the  fort  and  garrison  as  soon  as  Foster  arrived.  Meanwhile,  Majoi 
1775.  Henry  Sherburne  was  sent  by  Arnold  from  Montreal,  with  one  hundred  and  forty 
men,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  but  Bedel),  **  valuing  safety  more  than  fidelity  and  honor,"' 
refused  to  accompany  him.  Sherburne  arrived  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Louis  on  the  day 
of  the  surrender,  and,  having  crossed  the  day  after,  left  forty  men  as  guards,  and,  with  one 
hundred,  proceeded  toward  the  fort,  unconscious  of  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Butterfield. 
About  five  in  the  evening  the  whole  force  of  Foster's  Canadians  and  Indians  burst  from  an 
ambuscade  and  fell  upon  the  republicans.  They  made  a  brave  defense  for  nearly  an  hour 
and  a  half,  when  the  Indians,  in  number  greatly  superior,  formed  a  girdle  around  them,  and 
at  a  given  signal  rushed  upon  the  devoted  little  band  and  disarmed  them.  Infuriated  by  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Americans,  the  Indians  butchered  about  twenty  of  them  with  knivei 
and  tomahawks,  and,  stripping  the  remainder  almost  naked,  drove  them  in  triumph  to  the 
fort.*  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  the  action  and  by  massacre,  was  fifty-eight ;  the  ene- 
my lost  twenty-two,  among  whom  was  a  brave  of  the  Senecas. 

As  soon  as  Arnold  heard  of  the  disasters  at  the  Cedars,  he  marched  with  about  eight 
hundred  men  against  the  enemy,  then  at  Vaudreuil,  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  chastisiiig 
i^_  them  and  releasing  the  American  prisoners.  He  arrived  at  St.  Ann'ii  on  the  after 
1^^-  noon  of  the  20th,  at  which  time  the  bateaux  of  the  enemy  were  distinctly  seen  taking 
the  American  prisoners  from  an  island  three  miles  distant,  toward  the  main  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  About  the  same  time  a  party  of  Caughnawaga  Indians,' 
whom  Arnold  had  sent  to  the  hostile  savages  in  the  morning,  demanding  a  surrender  of  the 
prisoners,  and  threatening  them  with  extermination  if  any  more  murders  of  Americans  shonld 
be  perpetrated,  returned  with  an  answer  of  defiance.  The  Indians  sent  back  word  to  Ar 
nold  that  they  were  too  numerous  to  fear  him,  and  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
river  and  land,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  Americans,  every  prisoner  should  be  imme- 
diately put  to  death.  Unmindful  of  this  threat,  Arnold  filled  his  boats  with  men,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  which  the  enemy  had  just  left.  Five  Americans,  naked  and  almost 
famished,  were  there,  and  informed  him  that  all  the  other  prisoners,  except  two  (who,  being 
sick,  were  butchered),  had  been  taken  to  Quinze  Chiens,  four  miles  below.  Arnold,  with 
his  flotilla,  proceeded  thither.  The  enemy  opened  an  ineflectual  fire  upon  them,  but  as  night 
Mny26,  ^^^  closing  in,  and  his  men  were  fatigued,  the  general  returned  to  St.  Ann's  and  called 
^776.  ^  council  of  war.  He  there  received  a  flag  from  the  British  commander,  accompa- 
nied by  a  letter  from  Major  Sherburne,  giving  him  the  assurances  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
design  of  attacking  him,  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  his  power  to  restrain  his  savages  from 
disencumbering  themselves  of  the  prisoners,  by  putting  them  to  death.  Major  Sherburne 
confirmed  the  information  that  a  massacre  had  already  been  agreed  upon.  Foster  also  de- 
manded of  Arnold  an  agreement,  on  his  part,  to  a  proposed  cartel  which  Sherburne  and  the 
other  oflicers  had  been  compelled  to  sign.     This  agreement  covenanted  for  the  delivery  of 

■»-  111  »■■!  ■■  ,1^  !■■■      ■■■■        ■!■  I  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ^M^M^  ■  ■■■■—  ^— ^— ^^i^^^a^^^—^^^^^^^^^M^i^^^ 

^  Gordon,  ii.,  65. 

'  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  asserts  that  that  chief  nsed  his  best  endeavors  to  restrain  the  fary  of  the  In 
dians  after  the  surrender  of  Sherburne.  Captain  M'Kinstry  (late  Colonel  M'Kinstry,  of  Livingstones  Manor, 
Columbia  county)  commanded  the  company,  on  that  occasion,  vchxch  fought  most  obstinately  with  the  la 
dians.  On  that  account  the  savages  had  determined  to  put  him  to  death  by  the  torture,  and  had  made  prep 
arations  for  the  horrid  rite.  Brant  interposed,  and,  in  connection  with  some  humane  English  officers,  made 
up  a  purse  and  purchased  an  ox,  which  the  Indians  roasted  for  their  carousal  instead  of  the  prisoner.  Braai 
and  M'Kinstry  became  personal  friends,  and  the  clp.cf  often  visited  the  latter  at  the  manor  after  the  war^- 
Life  of  BravU,  i.,  155. 

'  The  Caupfhnawagas  called  themselves  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.  Many  of  them  were  with  the 
Mohawks  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New  York  in  the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  but  those  upon  the  labild 
of  Montreal  were  friendly  to  the  republicans.  A  remnant  of  the  tribe  now  inhabit  a  village  called  Cangb- 
nawaga,  about  twelve  miles  from  Montreal,  and  profess  Christianity.  They  have  a  handsome  chorch,  ve 
industrious,  temperate,  and  orderly,  and,  unlike  others  of  the  Indian  tribes,  increase  rather  than  diminish  in 
population.  I  saw  several  of  them  in  Montreal  selling  their  ingenious  birch  bark  and  bead  work.  Tbev 
are  quite  light,  having  doubtless  a  liberal  tincture  of  French  blood.  Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  Iro> 
quois  and  French. 
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an  equal  number  of  British  soldiers  in  exchange  for  the  Americans,  wilh  the  condition  that 
the  latter  should  immediately  return  to  their  homes,  and  not  again  take  up  arms.  Four 
American  captains  were  to  go  to  Quebec  as  hostages  till  the  exchange  should  be  elfected. 
Arnold  was  strongly  averse  to  making  such  an  agreement,  but  the  dictates  of  humanity  and 
the  peculiar  circumatances  of  the  case  caused  him  to  yield  to  the  terms,  except  the  conditions 
that  the  Americans  should  not  again  take  up  arms,  and  that  they  should  be  pledged  not  to 
give  any  information,  by  words,  writings,  or  signs,  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  service.  Fos- 
ter waived  these  points,  and  the  convention  was  signed,' 

The  part  performed  by  Foster  in  coercing  the  American  oSicers  into  compliance  with  his 
demands,  by  suspending  the  bloody  hatchet  of  the  Indians  over  their  heads,  was  thought  dis- 
graceful, and  Congress  refused  to  ratify  the  agreement,  except  upon  such  terms  as  the  Brit- 
ish govemmeiit  would  never  assent  to.  Although  Washington  abhorred  the  act.  he  consid- 
ered the  convention  binding ;  and  General  Howe  complained  of  the  bad  faith  of  Congress. 
The  British  government,  however,  indicated  its  appreciation  of  the  matter  by  letting  the 
waters  of  oblivion  flow  quietly  over  the  whole  transaction.  The  prisoners  were  Anally  re- 
leased by  General  Carleton,  and  the  hostages  at  Quebec  were  sent  home  on  parole. 

Arnold,  with  his  detachment,  returned  to  Montreal,  where,  a  few  days  afterward,  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  consisting  of  Franklin,  Chase,  and  Carroll,  arrived,  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  aflairs.  Their  misfiion  was  fruitless,  for  all  hope  of  maintaining  a  foothold  in  Can- 
ada was  abandoned  by  the  military  leaders,  and,  as  previously  noted,  the  Americans  soon 
afterward  withdrew  entirely  from  the  province. 

We  entered  the  lake  near  Grand  Island,  above  Cedars  Rapids,  and.  passing  the  Rapids 
of  Coteau  du  Lac,  six  miles  above  the  latter,  landed  at  a  pretty  little  village  of  the  same 
name.  Here  the  St.  Lawrence  expands  into  one  of  those  broad  lakes  which  mark  its  course 
from  Ontario  to  the  gulf      It  is  called  Lake  St.  Francis,  and  is  forty  miles  long,  and  in  some 


places  twelve  o 
bery,  are  scattered 
over  its  bosom.  We 
paMed  many  of  those 
floating  islands — ex- 
tensive rafts  of  lum- 
on  the  northern  shor 
the  pinnacle  of  whic! 


I  broad.     Beautiful  islands,  covered  \ 


--4l_-Jgi.uJ^,j.u  lllW-'"  'i^- 


ith  timber  and  luxuriant  shrub- 
her — which  indicate 
chief  feature  in  the 
of  that  no- 
On  e 


hie  t 


«f  the  small  islands 
;,  opposite  the  district  of  Glengary,  is  a  huge  "cairn."  sixty  feet  high, 
h  is  an  iron  cannon,  from  whose  muzzle  a  flag-stafl*  is  projected.      A 

spiral  path-way  leads  from  base  to  summit,  sufHciently 

wide  for  a  person  to  pass  up  and  down  by  it  in  safety. 

It  is  built  of  loose  stones,  without  mortar  or  cement. 

The  people  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Glengary  (who 

are  chiefly  Scotch),  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Car- 

michael,  reared  it,  in  general  testimony  of  their  loyalty 

during  the  Canadian  rebellion  so  called,  of  1837-8,  and 

in  especial  honor  of  Sir  John  Colborne  (now  Lord  Sea- 
ton),  who  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 

toreea  in  Canada  at  that  time.     In  imitation  of  the 

manner  in  which   tradition    asserts  that    the    ancient 

eotnu   were   built,  each   person   in   the  district,  man, 

woman,  and  child,  capable  of  lifting  a  stone,  went  to 

the  island  and  added  one  to  the  pile.     We  passed  St.  cmi.' 

'  M*r*b(Ut,  Gordon,  Alien,  Sparks. 

'  Tbii  i>  probably  [be  only  urucliire  of  iho  kind  on  Ihe  AmpricBn  eonlineiil.  Cairn  is  ■  word  of  Celtic 
arigiD,  used  to  denole  the  conical  piles  of  stones  frequently  fDUnii  upon  tho  bills  of  Britain.  These  pite« 
■re  raiKioaed  by  some  lo  hare  beep  erected  ss  memorials  of  some  local  event,  while  others  assisn  to  them 
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St  RegU  and  its  ancient  Cburcb.       Passage  of  Rapids.       Wind-mill  Point  and  Ogdcnsborgh.       Loyalty  of  •  British  Veterao. 

Regis,*  the  first  village  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 
about  sunset,  and  before  the  twilight  had  entirely  faded  wo  were  again  out  of  the  river  and 
in  the  Cornwall  Canal,  on  the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  avoid  the  swift  rapids,  call- 
ed the  Long  Saidt,  nearly  two  miles  in  extent.  We  passed  the  Du  Platte  Rapids  in  the 
night,  and  at  dawn  entered  the  Gallopes  or  Galoose  Rapids,  nine  miles  below  Ogdensburgh. 
These  are  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  upward  passage 
of  vessels.  The  cbannel  is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  very  near  the  southern  shore.  With 
three  men  at  the  tiller-wheel,  and  a  full  head  of  steam,  our  goodly  «  Queen",  came  up  to  the 
most  rapid  and  intricate  part,  where,  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  it  was  difficult  to  determine 
whether  an  inch  of  progress  was  made,  and  we  were  more  than  half  an  hour  in  making  the 
mile  and  a  half.  The  usual  time  occupied  in  going  down  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Montreal 
by  steam-boat  is  nine  hours.  On  account  of  rapids  and  currents,  and  the  canal  navigation, 
the  voyage  up  occupies  about  seventeen  hours. 

We  caught  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun  reflected  fipm  the  spires  at  Prescott  and 
Ogdensburgh,  flourishing  villages,  which  flank  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the  head  of  all  its  na- 
merous  rapids.  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  Canada  side,  is  close  by,  and  as  we  passed  the 
famous  cape  we  were  edified  with  a  running  commentary  on  the  beneficence  of  monarchy 
and  the  horrors  of  republicanism,  from  an  old  officer  of  a  British  corps  of  marine  engineers, 
who,  with  his  daughter,  was  a  passenger  from  Montreal.  He  had  amused  me  for  an  hour 
the  evening  previous,  after  passing  St.  Regis,  by  a  relation  of  his  personal  adventures  in  that 
vicinity  during  our  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  then  commanded  a  gun-boat  with  eighty 
men ;  and  he  boasted,  with  much  warmth  and  satisfaction,  of  the  terrible  manner  in  which 
he  galled  the  Yankees  with  "  grape  and  cannister'*  at  the  time  of  the  engagements  at  Chrys- 
ler's Farm,  Willi amsburgh,  and  near  St.  Regis.  He  was  bubbling  over  with  loyalty,  and 
became  rabid  at  the  mere  mention  of  aimexation.  His  head  was-  white  with  the  bleaching 
of  threescore  and  ten  years.  Great  experience  and  extensive  practical  knowledge,  with  frank- 
ness and  volubility  in  conversation,  made  him  a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  we  much 
regretted  parting  with  him  and  his  amiable  daughter  at  Kingston. 

I  called  Wind-mill  Point  a  "  famous  cape."  Its  notoriety  is  very  yonthful,  yet  its  history 
is  one  of  those  epitomes  of  progress  worth  noticing,  which  make  up  the  movements  of  the 
nations.  It  was  here  that  the  Canada  patriots  (so  called)  in  1837  took  post  with  a  view 
of  attacking  Fort  Wellington,  a  small  fortification  between  the  point  and  Prescott.      There 

'  St.  Re<ris  is  an  old  Indian  village,  and  contains  a  small  Roman  Catholic  Church,  built  about  the  year 
1700.  It  is  said  that  the  priest  informed  tho  Indians  that  a  bell  was  highly  important  to  their  worship, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  collect  furs  sufHcient  to  purchase  one.  They  obeyed,  and  the  money  was  seat  to 
France  for  the  purpose.  The  French  and  English  were  then  at  war.  The  bell  was  shipped,  but  the  ves- 
sel that  conveyed  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  taken  into  Salem,  in  the  fall  of  1703.  The 
bell  was  purchased  for  a  small  church  at  Dcerfield,  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  pastor  of  which  was  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams.  The  priest  of  St.  Regis  heard  of  the  destination  of  his  bell,  and,  as  the  Govemor  of 
Canada  was  about  to  send  an  expedition,  under  Major  Rouville,  against  the  colonies  of  New  England,  ha 
exhorted  the  Indians  to  accompany  him  and  get  possession  of  it.  Rouville,  with  200  French  and  142  In- 
dians, arrived  near  Deerficld  in  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  February,  1704.  During  the  night  they  attacked 
the  unsuspecting  villagers,  killed  47,  and  made  112  prisoners.  The  latter,  among  whom  were  the  pastor 
and  a  part  of  his  family,  were  taken  to  Canada.  The  only  house  left  standing  was  that  of 
Mr.  Williams,  which  the  assailants  themselves  occupied  in  securing  their  prisoners.  It 
is  still  standing,  near  the  center  of  the  village,  and  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut.  Tho 
bell  was  conveyed  in  triumph  through  the  forest  to  Lake  Champlain,  to  the  spot  where  Bur- 
lington now  stands,  and  there  they  buried  it  with  the  benedictions  of  Father  Nicolas,  the 
priest  of  St.  Regis,  who  accompanied  them.  Thus  far  they  had  carried  it,  by  means  of  tim- 
ber, upon  their  shoulders.  They  hastened  home,  and  returned  in  early  spring  with  oxen 
and  sled  to  convey  the  sacred  bell,  now  doubly  hallowed  in  their  minds,  to  its  destination.  Housi. 

The  Indians  of  the  village  had  never  heard  tho  sound  of  a  bell,  and  powerful  was  the  im- 
pression upon  their  minds  when  its  deep  tones,  louder  and  louder,  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest  as  it  ap- 
proached their  village  at  evening,  suspended  upon  a  cross  piece  of  timber,  and  rung  oootinnally  by  tbe  de- 
lighted carriers.     It  was  hung  in  the  steeple,  and  there  it  remains.     The  material  incidents  of  this  nanatife 
doubtless  occurred,  but  later  investigations  show  that  the  bell  was  taken  to  a  church  at  Caughnawaga, 
Montreal,  instead  of  St.  Regie. — See  Hough's  Hi»t.  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Franklin  Countiea,  p.  114. 
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lUioU"  of  1837.     PrcpiraUooi  for  •  Duile,     Fort  Wtllingloo.     Battle  «l  WindmilJ  Point     DefeM of tha '•  Purloin." 

iever&l  Htone  buildings  and  a  strong  stone  wind-mill  on  the  point.  Thew  were  taken 
tt  of  by  the  iiiBuigenta  toward  noon  on  the  12th  of  November,  1B38.  They  num- 
bered about  two  hundred,  many  of  them  beings  from  our  frontier  towns.  They  came  in  two 
schooners,  which  were  towed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  steamer  United  Slates,  the  cap- 
tain (Van  Cleve)  supposing  them  to  be,  as  represented  by  a  passenger,  laden  with  merchand- 
ise. As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  character  of  the  vessels,  he  resolved  to  go  no  further, 
and  slopped  at  Morristown,  ten  miles  above  Ogdensburgh.  The  schooners'  lines  were  cast, 
and  the  next  morning,  filled  with  armed  men,  they  were  at  anchor  between  Ogdensburgh 
and  Prescott.  The  insurgents  landed  at  Wind-mill  Point,  and  commenced  fortifying  their 
position.  Recruits  from  ow  shores  swelled  their  ranks  for  the  first  twelve  hours  after  their 
landing.  Ogdensbnrgh  and  Prescott  were  in  great  commotion,  and  before  night  not  a  living 
being  was  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  place,  for  there  would  evidently  be  the  battle-field. 

Preparations  were  immediately  made  at  Fort  Wellington  to  dislodge  the  patriots,  and  a 
British  armed  steam-boat,  lying  at  Prescott,  prepared  to  co-operate  with  the  garrison.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  the  steam-boat  Telegraph  arrived,  having  on  board  Colonel  Worth,  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  two  companies  of  troops,  with  a  marshal,  to  maintain  neutrality. 
Early  next  morning  two  armed  British  steamers  arrived  with  troops,  and  an  assault  was 
commenced  upon  the  patriots  by  throwing 
bombs  upon  the  houses  and  the  mill.  The 
field  pieces  of  their  battery  on  shore  returned 
the  fire,  and,  after  a  fight  of  an  hour,  the  Brit- 
ish were  driven  back  into  Ihe  fort,  with  the  kws 
of  about  one  hundred  men  killed,  and  many 
wounded.  Many  of  the  patriots  had  fled  in 
the  morning,  and  when  the  action  commenced 
there  were  only  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
left  on  the  point,  while  the  government  troops 
amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred.  The 
insurgents  lost  five  men  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  The  next  day  they  sent  out  a  flag,  but  the  bearer  was  shot.  On  the  1  Sth  the 
British  received  a  re-en Ibrcement  of  four  hundred  r^ulars,  with  cannon  and  gun-boats.  The 
patriots  were  also  re-enforced,  and  numbered  more  than  two  hundred.  The  government 
troops,  with  volunteers  from  Kingston,  in  all  about  two  thousand  men,  surrounded  the  pa- 
triots by  land  and  water,  and  kept  up  a  continual  cannonading  until  the  evening  of  the  1 6th, 
when  tbe  latter  surrendered.  A  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the  mill,  and  three  or  four 
others  were  sent  out  by  the  patriots,  but  the  bearers  were  shot  down.'  Indeed,  there  seemed 
to  be  but  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  to  give  quarter.  The  dwellingB  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wind-mill  were  burned,  and  it  is  asserted  that  a  number  of  the  patriots 
were  consumed  in  one  of  them,  which  stood  upon  the  beach.  Other  buildings  have  been 
burned  since,  and  their  blackened  ruins,  with  the  wind-mdl,  battered  by  cannon-balls,  stand 
tbero  now,  gloomy  mementoes  of  an  abortive  attempt  to  sever  the  chains  of  colonial  vassalage. 
According  to  Theller,  thirty-six  patriots  were  killed,  two  escaped,  and  ninety  were  made 
prisoners.  The  British  lost  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  twenty  officers  killed,  among  whom 
wu  Captain  Dnimmond.  The  commander  of  the  iiuurgents  was  a  young  Pole,  only  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  named  Von  Schoultz,  who,  with  ten  others,  was  hung,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  remainder  of  the  prisoners  was  banished  to  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

At  Ogdensburgh  we  left  the  British  Queen,  and  went  on  board  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
bound  tor  Oswego.     Having  an  hour  to  pass  before  her  departure,  we  employed  it  in  a  pleas- 

'  This  view  wu  aksiched  rrom  the  steam-boat,  when  a  little  below  the  wind-mill,  lookiaft  wsst-north- 
wmC  The  mill  ii  a  stiong  stone  structnre,  and  answered  a  very  good  pnrpose  Tor  b  fort  or  block-house. 
Its  Darrow  windows  were  used  by  the  patriots  as  loop-holes  Tor  their  moskeli  daring  the  action. 

•  See  "  Theller's  Canada  in  1837-8." 
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ant  ramble  through  the  town  and  along  the  banks  of  the  dark  Oswegatchie.  It  was  Sab- 
bath morning,  and  all  was  quiet  in  that  pleasant  village.  We  traversed  the  high  banks  of 
the  stream,  along  its  majestic  course  from  the  bridge  to  the  dam,  about  half  a  mile.  The 
declivity  of  the  bank  is  studded  with  oaks,  sycamores,  and  pines,  and  lofty  trees  shade  the 
pleasant  pathway  the  whole  distance,  making  it  a  delightful  promenade  either  at  hot  noon 
or  in  the  evening  twilight.  The  water  is  of  an  amber  color  when  not,  turbid,  and  from  this 
one  of  its  chief  tributaries,  the  Black  Lake,  derives  its  name. 

Ogdensburgh  is  near  the  site  of  the  old  French  fort  generally  known  as  Fort  Oswegatchie^ 
but  on  their  maps,  as  early  as  1740,  it  is  called  Fort  Presentation^  and  sometimes  La  Otd- 
lette.  This  fort  was  garrisoned  by  the  French  during  a  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  but 
was  taken  by  the  English  in  1760,  while  they  were  descending  the  St.  Lawrence  to  attack 
Montreal.  It  is  related  that  Putnam,  then  a  lieutenant  colonel,  performed  one  of  his  daring 
and  original  feats  here,  in  the  attack  upon  the  fort  and  upon  the  two  armed  vessels  that  lay 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie  River.  Humphreys  says  that  he  undertook,  with  one  thou- 
sand men  in  fifty  bateaux,  to  capture  the  vessels  by  boarding.  With  beetle  and  wedges,  he 
proceeded  to  secure  the  rudders,  to  disable  the  vessels  and  prevent  them  from  bringing  theii 
broadsides  to  bear,  and  then  to  make  a  furious  attack  upon  and  board  them.  As  they  ap- 
proached, the  crew  of  one  of  the  vessels,  panic-struck,  forced  the  commander  to  surrender, 
and  the  other  vessel  was  run  ashore.  The  fort  was  the  next  object  of  solicitude.  With  the 
permission  of  Amherst,  Putnam  caused  a  number  of  boats  to  be  prepared  with  musket-proof 
fascines^  along  the  sides,  so  as  to  form  a  shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  fort  was 
defended  by  an  abatis  overhanging  the  water  ;  and,  to  overcome  such  a  formidable  obstacle, 
he  caused  a  broad  plank,  twenty  feet  in  length,  to  be  attached  to  the  bow  of  each  boat,  so 
that  it  might  be  raised  and  lowered  at  pleasure.  This  was  to  form  a  bridge  over  the  pro- 
jecting abatis,  on  which  the  besiegers  might  pass  to  the  attack  on  the  fort.  As  soon  as  the 
boats,  thus  strangely  equipped,  began  to  move  toward  the  fort,  the  alarmed  garrison,  unused 
to  such  martial  enginery,  surrendered  without  firing  a  shot. 

These  tales,  like  many  others  of  which  Putnam  is  the  reputed  hero,  partake  somewhat  of 
the  marvelous,  and  in  this  instance  rather  conflict  with  cotemporary  history  as  well  as  prob- 
ability. Colonel  Mante,  who  was  intimate  with  Rogers  and  Putnam,  says  that  one  of  the 
vessels  was  grounded  before  the  attack,  and  that  an  action  o{  four  hours  occurred  with  the 
other.  He  also  says  that  '*  the  general  ordered  the  vessels  [of  the  English]  to  fall  down  the 
stream,  post  themselves  as  close  to  the  fort  as  possible,  and  man  their  tops  well,  in  order  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  prevent  their  making  use  of  their  guns,  while  the  grenadiers  rowed 
in  with  their  broadswords  and  tomahawks,  fascines  and  scaling-ladders,  under  cover  of  the 
light  infantry,  who  were  to  fire  into  the  embrasures."^  He  says  nothing  about  Putnam's 
project  or  the  "  planks."  Dr.  Trumbull  says,  "  The  general,  receiving  intelligence  that  one 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  was  aground  and  disabled,  and  that  another  lay  ofi*  La  Gallette,  de- 
termined, with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to  go  down  the  river  and  attack  Oswegatchie  and  Isle 
Royal.  On  the  17th  of  August  the  row-galleys  fell  in  with  the  French  sloop  com- 
manded by  M.  de  la  Broquirie,  who,  afler  a  smart  engagement,  surrendered  to  the  En- 
glish galleys By  the  23d  two  batteries  were  opened  against  the  fort,  and  it  was 

cannonaded  by  them  in  concert  with  the  row-galleys  in  the  river.  M.  Ponchaut,  the  com- 
mander, beat  a  parley,  and  surrendered  the  fort  on  terms  of  capitulation."*  From  persona] 
observation  of  the  ground,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  plank  twenty  feet  long  could  hardly 
have  reached  the  abatis  from  the  water,  even  in  a  perpendicular  position,  unless  the  altitude 
of  the  shores  was  less  then  than  now.  Very  possibly  the  ingenious  idea  of  wedging  up  the 
rudders  of  the  vessels  and  of  scaling  the  outworks  of  the  fort  was  conceived  by  the  fertile 

^  Fascines,  from  the  Latin  fascintL,  fagot^  is  a  term  used  in  fortifications  to  denote  bundles  of  fagots,  twigs, 
or  branches  of  trees,  which,  being  mixed  with  earth,  are  used  for  filling  up  ditches,  forming  parapets,  ko 

^  History  of  the  Late  War  in  North  America,  &c.,  by  Thomas  Mante,  major  of  a  brigade  in  the  cam 
paignof  1764;  London,  1772. 

'  History  of  Connecticut  from  1630  to  1764,  by  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.D. 
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mind  of  PutDftm,  but  it  u  not  one  of  the  strong  points  upon  which  the  reputatioo  of  the  gen- 
eral foi  skill  and  bnvery  lests.  for  it  must  have  been  a  failure  if  attempted,  Oae  thing  is 
certain — Fort  Osw^&tchie  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  at  that  time,  afler  a  pretty 
warm  engagement.  Lieutenant-colonel  Ma^sey,  with  the  grenadiers,  t<iok  poBsession  of  ths 
fort,  the  fariison  were  sent  to  New  York,  and  the  post  was  named  by  Amhent  Fort  WiU 
iam  Augustus, 

OgdeasbuTgh  was  k  place  of  considerable  importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  during 
our  war  with  England,  begun  in  1612.  Lying  directly  opposite  a  Canadian  village  (Pres- 
cott)  and  a  military  post,  it  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  points  of  attack  from  Canada. 
As  early  as  the  2d  of  October,  1812,  it  was  assaulted  by  the  enemy.  General  Jacob  Brown, 
with  four  hundred  Americans,  commanded  there  in  person.  On  Sunday,  the  4th,  the  Brit- 
ish, one  thousand  in  number,  in  forty  boats,  approached  to  storm  the  town,  but,  after  a  sharp 
engagement,  they  were  repuUed.  Another  attack  was  planned,  and  in  February  fol- 
lowing it  was  carried  into  effect.  On  the  2  Ist  of  that  month,  the  British,  twelve  hund- 
red strong,  attacked  it  in  two  columns,  and,  after  an  hour  of  bard  fighting,  drove  Captain 
Forsyth  and  his  troops  out  of  the  place  as  far  as  Black  Lake,  and  took  possession  of  the  vil- 
lage.    The  Americans  lost  twenty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  British  about  sixty. 

We  can  not  stay  longer  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Oawegatchie,  for  the  signal-bell  for 
departure  is  ringing  merrily  upon  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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"  Billotrs  !  there's  nol  n  n-ave  I  Ihe  waters  sprsad   - 
One  broaJ,  unbroken  mirror;  all  arooad 
Is  bush'd  10  silence — silence  so  profound 
That  a  bird's  cariil,  or  an  arrow  sped 
InM  (he  distance,  would,  like  'iHrum-bell, 
Jar  the  deep  stillness  and  diiwilve  ibe  spell." 

Pah  Be  m  ah  It). 

CALM,  sweetly  coDBonant  with  ideu  of  Sabbath  rest,  wu  upon  the  main, 
I  the  ielands,  and  the  liver,  and  all  the  day  long  not  a  breath  of  air  rippled 
the  silent-ilowiDg  but  mighty  St.  Lawrence.  We  paued  the  aotimu, 
morning  in  alternately  viewing  the  ever-changing  scene  aa  otu  isa. 
•  vessel  Eped  toward  Ontario,  and  in  perusing  Burke's  "  Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful."  I  never  read  that  charming  production  with  to  much 
"iJ^A  pleasure  as  then,  for  illustrative  examples  were  on  eTery  aide.  And  when,  to- 
ur course  was  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  propriety  of  hii 
,  citation  of  the  stars  as  an  example,  by  their  number  and  confusion,  of  the  cause 
y,..  of  the  idea  of  sublimity  was  forcibly  illustrated  ■'  The  apparent  disorder,"  he 
If'  'r  says,  "augments  the  grandeur,  for  tlie  appearance  of  care  is  highly  contrary  to 
'  our  idea  of  magnificence."  So  with  these  islands.  They  fill  the  St,  Lawrence 
through  nearly  sixty  miles  of  its  course,  commencing  fifteen  miles  below  Kingston,  and  vary 
in  size  from  a  few  yards  to  eighteen  miles  in  length.  Some  are  mere  syenite  rocks,  bearing 
sufficient  alluvium  to  produce  cedar,  spruce,  and  pine  shrubs,  which  seldom  grow  to  the  dig" 
nity  of  a  tree  ;  while  others  were  beautifully  fringed  with  luxuriant  grass  and  shaded  by  loAy 
trees,  A  few  of  the  larger  are  inhabited  and  cultivated.  They  are  twelve  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  in  number.  Viewed  separately,  they  present  nothing  remarkable ;  but  scat- 
tered, as  they  are,  so  profusely  and  in  such  disorder  over  the  bosom  of  the  river,  their  feat- 
ures constantly  changing  as  we  made  our  rapid  way  among  them,  an  idea  of  magnificence 
and  sublimity  involuntarily  possessed  the  mind,  and  wooed  our  attention  from  the  tuition  of 
books  to  that  of  nature. 

We  reached  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  at  about  four  o'clock,  whoro  we  remained  until 
nearly  sunset.  This  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
its  commercial  position  is  valuable  and  important.  It  stands  near  the  site  of  old  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  and  is  now  a  British  military  post.  It  seems  stmngly  fortified,  and  completely  com- 
mands, by  its  military  works,  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Ontario.  A  Strong 
bomb-proof  round  tower  stands  upon  Cedar  Island,  just  below  the 
city.  Similar  structures  guard  the  portals  of  Fort  Henry,  the 
open  space  between  the  city  and  the  fort,  and  one  ia  a  huge  sentinel 
in  the  harbor,  directly  in  front  of  the  magnificent  maiket-honsr 
that  fronts  upon  the  quay.  They  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and 
the  hollow  buttresses  are  pierced  for  musketry.  A  flourishing  In- 
dian settlement,  called  CaruUiragvl,  was  upon  the  site  of  Kings- 
ton when  first  discovered  by  the  French,  and  traces  of  the  build- 
er's art,  evidently  older  than  the  fortifications  of  the  whites,  have 
been  discovered.  I  was  informed  by  a  resident  at  Kingston,  whom  I  met  at  Quebec,  that 
while  excavating  to  form  a  terrace  near  his  residence,  a  few  months  previona,  Ii 
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Struck  the  stump  of  a  tree  three  feet  in  diameter,  and,  upon  removing  it,  a  stone  wall,  reg- 
ularly laid,  was  found  beneath  it. 

This  spot,  known  as  Fort  Frontenac,  was  a  place  of  much  importance  during  the  inter- 
colonial wars  of  the  last  century.  It  was  first  a  fur  trading  and  missionary  station  of  tho 
Quebec  colony.  In  1673,  Count  Louis  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  erected  a  fort  there 
and  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  for  eighty  years  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  military  posts  in 
America.  It  was  from  this  point  that  Father  Marquette  (under  the  patronage  of  Fronte- 
nac) and  other  missionaries  took  their  final  departure  for  explorations  in  the  Far  West,  and 
here  provisions  and  stores  were  kept  to  supply  other  military  and  religious  establishments 
upon  the  great  lakes.  Fort  Frontenac  remained  in  possession  of  the  French  until  1758, 
when  Colonel  Bradstreet,*  with  a  detachment  of  men,  chiefly  provincials  of  New  York  and 
New  England,  captured  it.  After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga 
Colonel  Bradstreet  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to  undertake  that  expedition.  He  trav 
crsed  the  wilderness  to  Oswego,  where  he  embarked  in  three  vessels  already  prepared  for  him 
descended  the  lake,  and  suddenly  appeared  before  Frontenac.  The  weak  garrison,  over 
whelmed  by  numbers,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The  commander  of  the  fort  was  ex 
changed  for  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  then  a  prisoner  in  Canada. 

Leaving  a  small  garrison  to  keep  the  post,  Bradstreet  and  his  troops  returned  and  aided 
in  building  Fort  Stanwix,  upon  the  Mohawk,  at  the  portage  between  that  river  and  Wood 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Oneida  Lake.  Among  his  officers  were,  Colonel  Charles  Clinton,  of 
Ulster  county.  New  York  ;  Major  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  who  fell  on  Long  Island  in  1776  , 
and  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany,  and  Lieutenant  Marinus  Willett,  of  New  York,  who 
were  afterward  colonels  in  the  New  York  Revolutionary  line.' 

We  did  not  land  at  Kingston,  for  the  tarrying  time  of  the  boat  was  uncertain.  It  was 
nearly  sunset  when  we  left,  and  we  passed  the  southern  extremity  of  Gage  Island  just  in 
time  to  see  its  last  rays  sparkling  upon  the  tree-tops  on  Amherst  Island,  in  tho  far  distance. 
Ontario,  like  the  St.  Lawrence,  was  unruffled,  and  the  evening  voyage  between  Kingston 
and  Sackett's  Harbor  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  rendered  so  chiefly  by  a  cool  breeze,  cush- 
ioned seats,  agreeable  company,  and  the  anticipations  of  meeting  dear  friends  at  Oswego  the 
next  morning.  We  landed  there  a  little  after  daybreak,  and  tarried  three  days  before  start- 
ing for  the  **  Niagara  frontier." 

Oswego  is  beautifully  situated  upon  Lake  Ontario,  on  each  side  of  the  Chouegesen  or  Os- 
wego River,  a  large  and  rapid  stream,  through  which  flow  the  waters  of  eight  considerable 
lakes  in  the  interior  of  New  York — the  Canandagua,  Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Owasoo, 
Skaneateles,  Onondaga,  and  Oneida,  with  their  numerous  little  tributaries — and  drains  a 
surface  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  Beautifully  significant  are  the  Indian 
names  of  Oswego  and  Ontario — rapid  water  and  pretty  lake — ^Ibr  the  river  comes  foaming 

^  John  Bradstreet  was  a  native  of  England.  He  'vras  Lieatenant-governor  of  St.  John^s,  Newfoundlandf 
in  1746,  and  ten  years  afterward  accompanied  the  expeditions  against  the  French  on  the  frontier  of  New 
York.  In  1756  he  was  commissary  general,  and  engaged  in  keeping  up  a  communication  between  Albany 
ftDd  Oswego.  He  had  charge  of  boats  that  carried  provisions,  and  so  maoh  were  they  annoyed  by  the  In 
dians  in  the  French  service,  while  passing  down  the  Onondaga  or  Oswego  River,  that  it  required  a  great 
deal  of  skill  and  bravery  to  defend  them.  A  small  stockade  fort  near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rome 
was  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  and  they  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  power,  in  the  open  forest,  for 
protection.  He  had  a  severe  engagement  near  the  margin  of  Oneida  Lake,  with  a  large  war  party  of  sav. 
ages,  but  gained  a  victory,  leaving  nearly  two  hundred  of  the  enemy  dead  upon  the  field.  His  own  loss 
was  about  thirty.  His  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  in  1758,  put  into  the  possession  of  the  English  the  fort, 
nine  armed  vessels,  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  a  vast  quantity  of  provisions  and  stores,  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  prisoners.  In  the  summer  of  1764  he  was  employed  against  the  Indians  on  the  borders  of  Ontario,  and 
at  Presque  Isle  ho  compelled  the  Delawares,  Shawnecs,  and  other  tribes  to  agree  to  terms  of  peace.  He 
was  appointed  major  general  in  1772,  and  died  at  New  York,  October  21st,  1774. 

'  The  captains  of  the  New  York  troops  engaged  in  this  expedition  were,  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  West  Ches- 
ter ;  Peter  Dubois,  of  New  York ;  Samuel  Bladgely  and  William  Humphrey,  of  Dutchess ;  Daniel  Wright 
and  Richard  Howlet,  of  Queens ;  Thomas  Arrowsmith,  of  Richmond ;  Kbenezer  Seely,  of  Ulster ;  and 
Peter  Yates  and  Goosen  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany. 
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down  broad  rapids  several  miles  before  it  expands  into  the  harbor  and  mingles  its  flood  with 
the  blue  waters  of  Ontario.  Its  hydraulic  power,  its  commercial  position  relative  to  Can- 
ada and  the  great  West  of  our  own  dominion,  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate,  mark  out 
Oswego  for  a  busy  and  populous  city.  These  advantages  of  locality  were  early  perceived 
by  the  English,  and  were  probably  not  entirely  overlooked  by  the  French.  But  military 
occupation,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  wide  the  overshadowing  wings  of  empire,  through 
the  two-fold  influences  of  religion  and  traffic,  seemed  to  be  the  chief  design  of  the  French 
in  planting  small  colonies  at  commanding  points. 

As  early  as  July,  1696,  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada,  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  attack 
the  Five  Nations  in  New  York,*  and  Oswego  was  made  his  place  of  rendezvous.  There  he 
built  a  small  stockade  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  then  proceeded  with  fifty  men 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  Onondaga  Valley.  The  Indians  fled  before  him,  but  upon  the 
shore  of  Onondaga  Lake,  near  the  present  Salina,  they  lefl  their  emblem  of  defiance — two 
bundles  of  rushes  suspended  from  a  branch.  The  governor  returned  to  Oswego,  and  sailed 
for  Fort  Frontenac,  without  accomplishing  any  good  for  himself  or  harm  to  the  Indians,  ex- 
cept burning  their  dwellings  when  they  fled  from  them.  Three  years  previously,  Frontenac, 
by  another  route,  fell  upon  the  Indians  on  the  Mohawk,  near  Schenectady,  slew  many,  and 
took  about  three  hundred  prisoners. 

These  expeditions  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  grand  scheme  of  the  French  to  confine  the 
English,  now  pushing  into  the  wilderness  in  all  directions,  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  ;  but 
their  forts  on  the  lakes  and  upon  the  Ohio,  and  their  extensive  alliances  with  Indian  tribes, 
could  not  repress  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  love  of  gain  which  marked  their  southern  neigh- 
bors. The  great  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations  of  New  York  remained  for  a  long  time 
the  fast  friends  and  allies  of  the  English,  none  but  the  Caughnawagas,  as  the  French  Jes- 
uits termed  their  converts  of  the  confederacy,  lifting  the  hatchet  against  them.  Protected 
by  these  friendly  savages,  trading  posts  were  founded,  and  these  in  turn  became  military  es- 
tablishments. In  1 722,  Governor  Burnet,  of  New  York  (son  of  the  celebrated  English  bishop 
of  that  name),  established  a  trading  house  at  Oswego.  His  object  seemed  to  be  political 
rather  than  commercial,  for  he  desired  to  gain  a  foothold  there,  and  thus,  in  a  measure,  com- 
mand Lake  Ontario.  He  had  been  advised  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  aflcr  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
in  1713,  "to  extend  with  caution  the  English  settlements  as  far  as  possible,  as  there  was  no 
probability  of  obtaining  an  arrangement  of  general  boundaries."  Acting  under  this  advice 
and  the  promptings  of  his  own  clear  judgment,  he  planted  the  English  standard,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  the  great  lakes,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  French  and  the  mur- 
murings  of  the  Oncidas  and  Senecas  (who  disliked  to  see- fortresses  rising  in  their  neighbor- 
hood), he  built  and  armed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  small  fort  at  Oswego  in  1727.  The  French, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  strongly  fortified  their  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  thus  outflanked  the  English  so  far  as  the  lake  was  concerned.  Beauhamois, 
the  governor  of  Canada,  ordered  Burnet  to  desist.  Burnet  defied,  the  Frenchman  threaten- 
ed, but,  after  blustering  for  a  while,  the  latter,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  took  possession 
of  Crown  Point  and  built  Fort  St.  Frederic  there.  From  that  time  until  1765,  the  En- 
glish had  undisturbed  possession  of  Burnet's  fort,  and  kept  it  garrisoned  by  a  lieutenant  and 
twenty-five  men. 

I  am  indebted  to  E.  W.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  for  much  local  information  concerning 
that  city  and  neighborhood.  He  kindly  permitted  me  to  use  the  manuscript  of  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  before  a  literary  society  there,  and  from  it  I  gleaned  a  description  of  the  trad- 
ing-house and  fort  erected  by  Governor  Burnet.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  th^ 
river,  directly  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and  forty  feet  above  the  water.  The  bank,  composed 
of  rock  and  hard-pan,  was  almost  perpendicular.  The  building  was  of  stone,  and  about 
ninety  feet  square.     The  eastern  end  was  circular.     It  was  provided  with  port-holes  find  • 

^  The  name  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations  was  changed  to  that  of  Six  Natioas  when  it 
joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  of  Carolina  in  1714. 
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n  flight  of  stone  steps  (see  engraving),  the 
remaiuB  of  which  h&ve  been  visible 
within  a  few  years.  The  earth  em- 
hankmenta  of  the  fort,  wilfa  ita  ditch 
and  palisades,  were  about  two  hund- 
red feet  west  of  the  building,  upon 
higher  ground,  and  traces  of  these 
might  be  seen  until  the  late  growth 
of  the  city  obliterated  them.  The 
bluffon  which  the  trading-house  and 
fort  rested  has  been  leveled  in  filling 
in  the  basin,  for  the  construction  of 
wharves. 

While  Braildock  was  making  his  fatal  march  against  Fort  Duquegne,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ohio  aqd  Monongahela,  in  1755,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  force  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  men,  composed  of  provincials  and  Indians,  was  on  the  march 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  for  the  purpoie  of  making  attacks  simultaneously  upon  Niagara  and 
Frontenac.  His  march  through  the  wilderness  was  perilous  and  fatiguing,  and  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Oswego  in  August,  his  troops  were  reduced  by  sickness,  and  dispirited  by  the 
intelligence  of  Braddock's  defeat.  But  Shirley,  who  succeeded  Braddock  in  the  chief 
command,  was  not  disheartened.  He  strengthened  Oswego  by  erecting  twn  other  forts  ;  one 
westward  of  old  Fort  Oswego,  called  New  Fort,  one  hund- 
red and  seventy  feet  square,  with  bastions  and  a  rampart 
of  earth  and  stones  ;  and  another  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
basin,  four  hundred  and  seventy  yards  distant  from  the  old 
fort.  The  east  fortification,  called  Fort  Ontario,  was  built 
of  logs  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter.  It  was 
eight  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  its  outer  walls 
were  fourteen  feet  high.  Around  it  wa^  a  ditch  fourteen 
feet  wide  and  ten  deep,  and  within  were  barracks  for  three 
hundred  men.  It  was  intended  to  mount  sixteen  pieces  of 
cannon.  This  fort  was  on  a  commanding  site,  the  perpen- 
dicular bank  being  higher  than  that  upon  the  west  side.' 

Shirley  built  vessels  and  made  other  great  preparations  ""'  '^  O"**""- 

ftt  Oswego  to  proceed  against  Niagara.  He  constructed  and  equipped  a  sloop  and  schooner 
of  sixty  tons  each,  two  row-galleys  of  twenty  tons  each,  and  eight  whale-boats,  each  capable 
of  carrying  sixteen  men.  His  views  were  promptly  seconded  by  the  New  York  Assembly. 
That  body  had  already  voted  eight  thousand  pounds  toward  the  enlistment  of  two  thousand 
men  in  Connecticut,  and  raised  four  hundred  men  of  their  own  in  addition  to  their  eight 
hundred  then  in  the  field.  Shirley  was  also  directed  to  complete  the  forts,  and  prepare  for 
building  one  or  more  vessels  of  a  large  class,  to  mount  ten  six  pounders  besides  swivels,  two 
more  row-galleys,  and  one  hundred  whale-boats.  But  heavy  rains  delayed  his  embarkation 
■o  long,  that  winter  approached,  and  he  abandoned  the  expeditioni  against  Niagara.  He 
left  seven  hundred  men  in  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  returned  to  Albany,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  troops  were  disbanded.  Additional  fortifications,  to  complete  the  works,  were  made  te 
the  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  stronger  outworks  were  added  to  Fort  Ontario. 


'  Tbis  (lew  is  iMking  north  toward  the  Uke.  It  ia  a  reduced  copy  of  the  frontispiece  lo  Sniilb'i  Hitlery 
of  New  York,  first  edilion,  London,  IT5T,  and  represenu  the  encampment  of  Shirley  there  Bt  that  lime. 

*  Smith's  Hillary  of  Ntu  ¥ork  ;  Claike's  MS. 

*  There  are  but  few  trftoaa  left  of  old  Part  Oswego.  The  light-honse  that  stood  upon  the  blulT  between 
tin  old  lort  ind  the  present  Fort  OnUrio.  is  removed,  and  anDlber  mbslaolial  one  ia  erected  upon  the  lefl 
pier,  in  front  of  the  harbor.  The  cilv,  on  the  essl,  is  now  (nst  crowding  upon  the  ravelins  of  the  old 
Fort. 
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The  remains  of  the  ramparts  and  ditches  of  the  New  Foit  are  now  quite  prominent  st  the 
junction  of  Montcalm  and  Van  Buren  Streets.  The  annexed  engraving  is  a  view  of  the 
appearance  of  these  remains  when  I  Aataa, 
visited  them.  The  view  is  from  ™*- 
Montcalm  Street,  looking  north,  toward  the 
lake.  The  mounds  and  ditch  wero  covered 
with  a  green  sward  ;  and  decayed  stumps  of 
trees,  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  upon  the 
Ibrmer.  The  fort  had  been  abandoned  about 
ninety  years  (for  Fort  Ontario  became  the 
main  fortification  afler  1758),  and,  therefore, 
those  large  trees  muat  have  been  produced 
0.W  o  within  that  time. 

Shirley  made  vigorous  preparations  at  Al- 
bany to  re-enforee  Oswego,  the  following  spring,  for  the  Marquis  do  Montcalm,  an 
enterprising  and  experienced  commander,  was  governor  of  Canada,  and  ofTenaivr 
operations  on  the  part  of  the  French  were  certainly  expected.  Colonel  Bradstreet  was  ap- 
pointed commissary  general,  and,  aided  by  Captain  (afterward  Greneral)  Philip  Schuyler,  for- 
warded large  quantities  of  provisions  lo  Oswego.  William  Alexander,  aflerward  Lord  Sler 
ling,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  was  Shirley's  secretary.  Early  in  the  spring'  an  army  of 
seven  thousand  men,  under  General  Winslow,  was  at  Albany,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  Lord  Loudon.  His  procrastination,  which  defeated  all  the  plans  for  the 
season's  campaign,  was  fatal  in  this  instance.  He  did  not  arrive  until  late  in  the  summer. 
In  the  mean  while  the  French,  about  five  thousand  in  number,  under  the  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, camo  up  the  lake  from  Fort  Frontenac,  and  landed  stealthily  behind  a,  heavily-wooded 
cape  (now  called  Four-mile  Foint),  a  few  miles  below  Oswego.  Montcalm  was  there  nearly 
two  days  before  the  fact  was  known  to  the  garrison.  He  had  thirty  pieces  of  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  was  about  commencing  a  march  through  the  forest,  to  take  Fort  Ontario  by  SUT 
prise,  when  he  was  discovered  by  the  English.  Colonel  Meroer,  the  commandant  of  the 
garrison,  ordered  a  brigantine  to  cruise  eastward,  and  prevent  any  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
approach  the  fort  by  water.  The  next  day  a  heavy  gale  drove  the  brigantine  ashore,  and 
while  she  was  thus  disabled,  the  French  transported  their  cannon,  unmolested,  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  fort.  One  or  two  other  small  vessels  were  sent  out  to  annoy  them,  but 
^  the  heavy  guns  of  the  French  drove  them  back  to  the  harbor.     The  enemy  pressed 

steadily  forward  through  the  woods,  and  toward  noon  of  the  same  day  invested  the  fort  vith 
thirty-two  pieces  of  cannon,  ranging  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pounders,  several  large  lirasii 
pounders  and  hoyets,  and  about  five  thousand  men,  one  half  of  whom  were  Canadians  and 
jm-  g_  Indians.  Sotno  of  this  artillery  was  taken  from  the  Eiiglish  when  Braddock  was  de- 
nss.  featod.  The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Mercer,  numbered  only  one  thousand  four  hund- 
red, and  a  large  portion  of  these  were  withdrawn  to  the  fort  on  tho  west  side  of  the  river,  to 
strengthen  it,  and  to  place  the  river  between  Mercer's  main  body  and  the  enemy.  Tho  French 
began  the  assault  with  small  arms,  which  were  answered  by  the  guns  of  Fort  Ontario,  and 
bombs  from  the  small  fbrt  on  the  other  side  of  the  basin.  Finding  an  open  assault  danger- 
ous, Montcalm  commenced  approaching  by  parallels  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
"^  day  he  began  another  brisk  fire  with  small  arms.     On  the  day  following  he  opened 

a  battery  of  cannons  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Mercer  perceived 
this,  he  sent  word  to  the  garrison,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men,  lo  dealroy 
their  cannon,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  retreat  to  the  west  side.  This  they  eBeeted 
without  the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  night  of  the  13th  the  enemy  were  employed,  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  cannonade,  in  erecting  a  heavy  battery  to  play  upon  the  fort.  On  the 
morning  of  Ihe  14th  they  had  finished  their  battery  of  twelve  heavy  guns,  and  under  its 
cover  two  thousand  five  hundred  Canadians  and  Indians  crossed  the  river  in  three  divisioBi. 
Colonel  Mercer  was  killed  during  this  movement,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Colond 
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Littlehales.  The  enemy  had  a  mortar  battery  in  readiness  by  ten  o*clock,  and  their  forces 
were  so  disposed  that  all  the  works  of  defense  were  completely  enfiladed.  At  the  same  time, 
the  regulars,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Montcalm,  were  preparing  to  cross  to  the 
attack.  Colonel  Littlehales  called  a  council  of  war,  and,  it  being  agreed  that  a  defense  was 
no  longer  practicable,  a  chamade,  or  parley,  was  beaten  by  the  drums  of  the  fort,  and  the 
firing  ceased  on  both  sides.  Two  officers  were  sent  to  the  French  general  to  inquire  upon 
what  terms  he  would  accept  a  surrender.  He  sent  back  a  polite  and  generous  answer,  re- 
marking, at  the  same,  time  that  the  English  were  an  enemy  to  be  esteemed,  and  that  none 
but  a  brave  nation  would  have  thought  of  defending  so  weak  a  place  so  long.^  The  fort, 
the  whole  garrison,  one  hundred  and  twenty  cannons,  fourteen  mortars,  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  stores,  and  quite  a  respectable  fleet  in  the  harbor,  were  the  spoils  of  victory 
The  forts  were  dismantled,  the  prisoners  were  placed  on  transports  for  Frontenac,  and,  with- 
out leaving  a  garrison  behind,  the  whole  military  armament  went  down  the  lake,  and  left 
Oswego  solitary  and  desolate. 

The  destruction  of  the  forts  was  a  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Montcalm.  They  had 
been  a  continual  eyesore  to  the  Six  Nations,  for  they  had  reason  to  suspect  that,  if  the  En- 
glish became  strong  enough,  their  fortifications  would  be  used  as  instruments  to  enslave  the 
tribes.  This  act  of  Montcalm  was  highly  approved  by  the  Indians,  and  caused  them  to  as- 
sume a  position  of  neutrality  toward  the  belligerent  Europeans.  This  was  what  Montcalm 
desired,  and  he  gained  far  more  power  by  destroying  the  forts  than  he  would  by  garrisoning 
them.  French  emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Indians,  and  by  their  blandishments,  and  in 
consequence  of  their  successes,  they  seduced  four  of  the  tribes  wholly  from  the  British  inter- 
est.    These  were  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas. 

The  following  year  English  troops  again  took  possession  of  Fort  Ontario,  and  par- 
tially restored  it  to  its  former  strength,  and  in  1759  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale. 
They  also  erected  a  small  stockade  fort  near  the  Oswego  Falls,  and  built  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  on  the  Mohawk.  Thus,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Oswego  remained  until  our 
war  for  independence  broke  out.' 

This  post  was  rather  too  remote  for  active  operations,  during  the  first  years  of  the  war, 
to  attract  the  serious  attention  of  either  party,  and  the  fort  was  garrisoned  by  only  a  few 
men  until  the  summer  of  1777,  when  St.  Leger,  with  seven  hundred  Rangers,  detached 
from  the  army  of  Burgoyne  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  made  this  his  place  of  rendezvous 
preparatory  to  his  incursion  into  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Daniel  Claus,  with  nearly  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  Brant, 
and  four  hundred  regular  troops.  Here  a  war  feast  was  given,  and,  certain  of  success,  the 
party,  in  high  spirits,  departed  to  invest  Fort  Stanwix.  A  different  scene  was  exhibited  a 
few  weeks  later  at  Oswego.  St.  Leger,  foiled,  and  his  troops  utterly  routed,  came  hastening 
back  in  all  the  terror  and  confusion  of  a  retreat,  the  victors  in  hot  pursuit.  His  Indian  al- 
lies, greatly  alarmed,  were  scattered  over  the  vast  forests,  and  a  mere  remnant  of  his  army, 

'  His  note  to  Colonel  Littlehales  was  as  follows :  '^  The  Marqais  of  Montcalm,  army  and  field  marshal, 
commander-in-chief  of  his  most  Christian  majesty's  troops,  is  ready  to  receive  a  capitulation  upon  the  most 
honorable  conditions,  surrendering  to  him  ail  the  forts.  They  shall  be  shown  all  the  regard  the  politest 
luUioQ  can  show.  I  send  an  aid-de-camp  on  my  part,  viz.,  Mons.  de  Bougainville,  captain  of  dragoons ; 
they  need  only  send  the  capitulation  to  be  signed.  1  require  an  answer  by  noon.  1  have  kept  Mr.  Drakn 
(or  a  hostage.  *'  Montcalm. 

'  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  her  ^'  Memoirs  of  an  American  LaJy,^*  gives  a  charming  plo- 
tnre  of  the  scenery  about  Chswego  in  1761-2.  She  was  then  a  child,  and  resided  there  with  her  father; 
tod  her  book  presents  all  the  vividness  of  a  child's  impressions.  She  noted,  in  particular,  a  feature  in  the 
forest  scenery  which  now  delights  the  sojourner  upon  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario — ^the  sudden 
barstiog  forth  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  the  spring.  Major  Duncan,  who  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  that 
time,  was  a  gentleman  of  taste,  and,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  well-cultivated  garden,  he  had  a  bowling 
ipreen  and  other  pleasure  grounds.  These  were  the  delight  of  the  author  of  the  ^'  Memoirs,''  whose  pleas. 
ing  pictures  may  be  found  in  chapters  xliv.  to  xlvii.  inclusive. 
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without  arma,  half  naked,  and  nearly  starved,  fallowed  him  to  Fort  Ontario,  whence  he  fled 
to  Montreal.      The  details  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  will  be  given  hereafter. 

There  was  no  engagement  at  Oswego  during  tho  Revolution.     Juat  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  Washington  conceived  the  design  of  securing  Fort  Ontario,  and  eeut  an  expedition 
thither  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mariuus  Willett,  who  had  been  an  efficient  officer  in 
ihe  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Fort  Stanwii.     FreUminary  articles  id' 
peace  had  been  signed  in  November  previous,  but  as  the  terms  were  not  definitely  agreed 
upon,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  be  prepared  for  the  reopening  of  hostil- 
ities, and,  therefore,  until  the  settlement  was  finally  made,  in  September,  1783,  by  the  sign* 
ing  of  the  definitive  treaty,  his  vigilance  was  unrelaxed.     This  enterprise  was  undertaken  in 
mid-winter.     Willett  assembled  his  troops  at  Fort  Herkimer,  on  the  German  Flats,  and  on 
the  9th  of  February  crossed  the  Oneida  Lake  on  the  ice,  and  reached  Oswego  Falls 
the  next  morning.     Not  being  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  attempt  a  siege  or  an.  open 
uwault,  he  there  prepared  Bcaling-laddera,  and  determined  to  surprise  the  garrison  that  night 
A  deep  snow  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  the  weather  was  lo  intensely  cold  that  one  of  the  sol- 
diers was  frozen  to  denth,      A  voime;  Oneida  Indian  acted  as  guide,  but  the  snow  and  thiS 
-  —  darkness  caused  him  to  lose  hia  way. 

At  daylight  they  found  themselves  in 
i-ight  of  the  fort,  and  soon  afterward 
they  discovered  three  wood-choppers 
near.  Two  of  them  were  captured,  but 
the  third  escaped  to  the  fort  and  gave 
the  alarm.  Willett  and  his  party  im- 
mediately retreated,  and  thus  ended  the 
expedition.'  In  1796  this  port,  wth 
all  others  upon  the  frontier,  was  giveo 
View      os»  7  i-M "  Up  by  the  English  to  the  United  States. 

Trom  >  jn.in  b  D..IU  lurr.      >Drnj  ^  prizo,  lu  tho  shspe  of  public  stores 

deposited  at  the  Oswego  Falls,  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  British  in  1814,  and  a  fleet,  bearing  three  thousand  men,  appeared  be- 
fore the  town  on  the  fifth  of  May.  Fort  Oswego,  {called  Ontario  when  repaired  sub- 
sequent to  the  "VVar,)  on  tho  East  side  of  the  harbor,  was  quite  dilapidated,  and  the  httls 
garrison  bad  small  means  of  defense.  They  had  only  Nx  cannons,  and  three  of  these  had 
lost  their  trunnions.  As  soon  as  the  sail  of  the  enemy  appeared,  information  was  sent  to 
Captain  Woolsey,  of  the  navy,  then  at  the  village  on  tho  west  side  of  the  river,  and  to  the 
neighboring  militia.  Four  large  ships,  three  brigs,  and  a  number  of  gun  and  other  boats 
leu     ^PP^"™'^'  **>°^'  ^"^n  "'■l'^*  distant,  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  May. 

The  Americans  prepared  a  battery  on  the  shore,  and  gave  the  enemy  such  a  warm  re- 
ception, while  approaching  in  boats  to  land,  that  they  returned  to  their  ships.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th  the  fleet  came  within  cannon-shot  of  the  works,  and  for  three  hours  kept 
up  a  discharge  of  grape  and  heavy  balls  against  the  fort  and  batteries.'  Tho  troops  finally 
effected  a  landing,  and  the  little  band  of  Americans,  not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  num- 
ber, after  mainUining  their  ground  as  long  as  possible,  withdrew  into  the  rear  Df  the  fort, 
and  halted  within  four  hundred  yards  of  it.     After  fighting  about  half  an  hour,  they  march- 


'  Clarke's  MS. 

'  This  iriew  is  froni  the  west  side  of  the  river,  near  the  site  of  the  present  United  Slates  Hotel. 

'  I  visileil  Fort  Onlario.  which  is  now  a  strong  and  aJmirably  appoinled  forliflotion.  A  small  gBrriaa 
is  usually  stationad  there,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  the  fort  was  vaoalad  by  iroopa  and  left  in  cbar^  of  ■ 
sergeant  (Mr.  Brown),  whose  courtesy  mode  our  little  party  feel  as  much  at  home  amid  the  eqaipment*  of 
war  as  if  we  were  vorilable  soldiers  and  our  ladies  attachci  of  the  camp.  He  gave  me  a  four-pound  can- 
non-ball, which  was  fired  into  the  fort  from  tho  British  ship  Wolfa,  tho  only  ship  engaged  in  the  aotioii,  oo 
the  monring  of  (he  Siilh  of  May,  1814.  It  bears  the  rude  anchor  mark  of  British  o  ' 
was  labeled  by  the  sergeant,  "  A  present  from  John  Bull  lo  Uncle  Sam." 
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cd  toward  the  ftUla,  to  defend  the  stores,  destroying  the  bridges  in  their  rear.  The  British 
humed  the  barracks,  and,  after  spiking  some  of  the  guns,  evacuated  the  fort,  and  retired  to 
their  ships  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  wu  six 
killed,  thirty-eight  wounded,  uid  twenty-five  missing.  The  enemy  lost,  in  killed,  wounded, 
drowned,  and  missing,  two  hundred  and  thirty-live.'  They  returned  on  the  9th,  and  sent 
a  flag  into  the  village,  to  inforra  the  people  of  their  intention  to  land  a  large  force  and  cap- 
tare  the  stores  ;  hut,  being  informed  that  the  bridges  were  destroyed  and  the  stores  removed, 
the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  returned  to  Kingston. 

Scarcely  a  feature  of  old  Oswego  is  left.  Tti«  little  hamlet  of  the  Revolution  and  the  tiny 
village  of  1814  have  grown 
into  &  flourishing  city.  Heavy 
stone  piers,  built  by  the  United 
States  government,  guard  the 
harbor  from  storms,  and  a 
strong  fortification  protects  it 
from  enemies.  Lake  com- 
merce enlivens  the  mart,  and  a 
canal  and  rail-road  daily  pour 
their  freights  of  goods  and  trav- 
el into  its  lap. 

While  in  Oswego  I  visited 
the  venerable  Major  Cochran  and  his  excellent  lady, 
the  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler,  Major 
Cochran  was  then  nearly  eighty  years  old,  and  feeble 
in  bodily  health,  but  his  mind  was  active  and  vigor- 
0U«.  Hia  father  was  Dr.  John  Cochran,'  the  surgeon 
general  of  the  Middle  Department  of  l]v:  Revolutioiinry 
army ;  and  himaelf  was  a  member  of  Congress  during 
Um  administration  of  the  elder  Adams.'     His  family  n 

qnatnted  with  all  the  general  officers  of  the  Kevolution,  and  his  reminiscences  afforded  me 
much  pleasure  and  instrnction  during  my  brief  visit.  He  has  since  gone  dawn  into  the  grave, 
and  thni  the  men  of  that  generation,  like  the  sands  of  an  hour-glass,  fall  into  their  resting- 

'  Letter  of  CommodoTB  Cbauncy  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

*  Dr.  Cocbnm  waa  bom  in  Chester,  PennsylvaniH,  in  1730.  His  father  came  from  tbe  norlb  of  Ire- 
land. He  atadied  tnedicine  at  Laneaater,  and  served  as  sargeon's  male  in  tbe  bospital  deportment  during 
tbe  Frencb  and  Indian  war.  At  tbe  close  oftbai  contest  he  settled  in  Albany,  and  married  Gertmde,  tbe 
(hIj  liiter  of  Genersl  Schayler.  He  entered  tbe  Revolutionary  army,  and  in  tbe  spring  of  1777  Woih- 
■ogtoi  appointed  bim  snrgeon  general  of  the  Middle  Department,  and  in  October,  1781,  director  general  of 
tbe  hospitals  of  the  United  Stales.  He  removed  to  New  York  after  the  peace,  and  his  eminenl  services 
were  not  forgotten  bj  Wasbington,  who  nominated  him  commissioner  of  loans  for  that  state.  He  died  at 
Palatine,  Moalgamery  county,  April  Hth,  1807,  B^ed  76. 

*  Tbii  view  is  from  the  top  of  tbe  United  Slates  Hotel,  looking  east-nort beast.  It  was  hastily  sketched 
during  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm,  and  the  "huge  herald  drops''  came  down  jnst  as  I  traced  Ibe  dis 
lani  water-line  of  the  lake.  The  objects  by  the  Rgure  in  tbe  foreground  are  the  balustrade  and  chimney 
of  tbe  hotel,  now  (1848)  a  summer  boarding-bouse  for  strangers.  The  first  height  beyond  the  water  o^ 
tbe  right  is  tbe  point  on  which  stands  Fort  Oswego.  The  land  in  tbe  far  distance,  on  (he  same  side,  i> 
Foar-mile  Point,  behind  which  Montcalm  landed  his  forces.  On  tbe  left  is  seen  tbe  lighi-bouse  npon  ont 
of  the  stone  piers,  and  beyond  it  spread  out  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario. 

*  Circamataneea  connected  with  bis  election  are  rather  amusing.  A  vessel  was  to  be  lanched  open  (I 
think)  Seneca  Lake,  at  Geneva,  and,  it  being  an  unusual  event,  people  came  from  afsr  to  see  it.  The  yoong 
folks  gathered  there,  determined  to  have  a  dance  at  night.  A  fiddle  was  procured,  bat  a  Qddler  was  want- 
ing. Yoong  Cochran  was  an  amaleor  performer,  and  his  services  were  demanded  on  the  oceasion.  He 
gratified  tbe  joyoas  company,  and  at  the  snpper-tahle  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked,  in  commendation  of 
bi*  talenta,  that  he  was  "  Ql  for  Congress."  The  hint  was  favorably  received  by  the  company,  the  mattei 
was  "  talked  op,"  and  he  was  nominated  and  elected  a  representative  in  Congress  for  the  dislricC  then  com- 
prising tbe  whole  state  of  New  York  west  of  Schenectady.  He  always  claimed  to  have  fiddled  himself 
inb'  Coiigrese. 


lationship  and  position  made  Ii 
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Attempted  Abduction  of  General  Schuyler  by  Waltermoycr.  Alarm  of  the  Family.  Narrow  Eacapc  of  an  Infant 

place.  His  lady,  many  years  his  junior,  was  the  youngest  and  favorite  daughter  of  General 
Schuyler.  She  was  his  traveling  companion  during  his  old  age,  and  constantly  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  the  refined  society  hy  which  he  was  surrounded.  When  her  mother  departed 
from  earth,  she  was  his  companion  and  solace,  and  was  at  his  bedside,  to  minister  to  his  wants, 
in  the  hour  of  death. ^  Although  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  devolution  were  passed  before 
the  years  of  her  infancy  were  numbered,  her  intercourse  with  the  great  and  honorable  of  that 
generation,  during  her  youth  and  early  womanhood,  brought  facts  and  circumstances  to  her 
vigorous  mind  so  forcibly,  that  their  impressions  are  as  vivid  and  truthful  as  if  made  by  actual 
observation.  She  related  many  interesting  circumstances  in  the  life  of  her  father,  and  among 
them  that  of  an  attempted  abduction  of  his  person  in  1781. 

At  the  time  in  question,  General  Schuyler  was  residing  in  the  suburbs  of  Albany,  having 
left  the  army  and  engaged  in  the  civil  service  of  his  country.  Notwithstanding  his  compar- 
atively  obscure  position,  his  aid  and  counsel  were  constantly  sought,  in  both  military  and 
civil  transactions,  and  he  was  considered  by  the  enemy  one  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  their  success.  He  was  then  charged  by  Washington  with  the  duty  of  intercepting 
all  communications  between  General  Ilaldimand  in  Canada  and  Clinton  in  New  York. 
For  some  time  the  Tories  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany  had  been  employed  in  capturing 
prominent  citizens  and  carrying  them  off  to  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  Such  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  now  a  bold  project  was  conceived  to  carry 
off  General  Schuyler.  John  Waltermeyer,  a  bold  partisan  and  colleague  of  the  notorioas 
Joe  Bettys,  was  employed  for  the  purpose.  Accompanied  by  a  gang  of  Tories,  Canadians, 
and  Indians,  he  repaired  to  the  neighborhood  of  Albany,  but,  uncertain  how  well  Greneral 
Schuyler  might  be  guarded,  he  lurked  among  the  pine  shrubbery  in  the  vicinity  eight  or  tea 
days.  He  seized  a  Dutch  laborer,  and  learned  from  him  the  exact  position  of  affidrs  at 
Schuyler's  house,  after  which  he  extorted  an  oath  of  secrecy  from  the  man  and  let  him  go. 
The  Dutchman  seems  to  have  made  a  mental  reservation,  for  he  immediately  gave  inform- 
ation of  the  fact  to  General  Schuyler.  A  Loyalist,  who  was  the  generaFs  personal  friend, 
and  cognizant  of  Waltcrmeyer's  design,  also  warned  him.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  ab- 
ductions, the  general  kept  a  guard  of  six  men  constantly  on  duty,  three  by  day  and  three  fay 
night,  and  after  these  warnings  they  and  his  family  were  on  the  alert. 
Aui^st,  -^^  *^®  ^^°^®  o^  ^  sultry  day,  the  general  and  his  family  were  sitting  in  the  front 
1781.  jiall.  The  servants  were  dispersed  about  the  premises.  The  three  guards  relieved 
for  the  night  were  asleep  in  the  basement  room,  and  the  three  on  duty,  oppressed  by  the  heat, 
were  lying  upon  the  cool  grass  in  the  garden.  A  servant  announced  to  the  general  that  a 
stranger  desired  to  speak  to  him  at  the  back  gate.  The  stranger's  errand  was  at  once  com- 
prehended. The  doors  of  the  house  were  immediately  shut  and  close  barred.  The  family 
were  hastily  collected  in  an  upper  room,  and  the  general  ran  to  his  bed-chamber  for  his  arms. 
From  the  window  he  saw  the  house  surrounded  by  armed  men.  For  the  purpose  of  arous- 
ing the  sentinels  upon  the  grass,  and  perchance  to  alarm  the  town,  he  fired  a  pistol  from  the 
window.  The  assailants  burst  open  the  doors,  and  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceived 
that,  in  the  confusion  and  alarm  of  the  retreat  from  the  hall,  her  infant  child,  a  few  months 
old,  had  been  left  in  the  cradle  in  the  nursery  below.  Parental  love  subdued  all  fear,  and 
she  was  flying  to  the  rescue  of  her  child,  when  the  general  interposed  and  prevented  her. 
But  her  third  daughter^  instantly  rushed  down  the  two  flights  of  stairs,  snatched  the  still 
sleeping  infant  from  the  cradle,  and  bore  it  ofl*  safely.  One  of  the  miscreants  hurled  a  sharp 
tomahawk  at  her  as  she  left  the  room,  but  it  eflected  no  other  harm  than  a  slight  injury  to 
her  dress,  within  a  few  inches  of  the  infant's  head.  As  she  ascended  a  private  stair-case  she 
met  Waltermeyer,  who,  supposing  her  to  be  a  servant,  exclaimed,  «*  Wench,  wench,  where 

^  Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  tho  melancholy  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  his  son4D- 
law,  General  Alexander  Hamilton,  weighed  heavily  upon  his  spirits.  His  death  was  hastened  by  exposure 
and  fatigue  while  accompanying  two  French  dukes  over  the  battle-ground  of  Saratoga.  He  was  taken  ill 
there,  and  never  recovered. 

*  Margaret,  afterward  the  first  wife  of  the  late  venerated  General  Van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon)  of  Albtiqr. 
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■•  yuur  mai'U'T?"      Wilh  great  presence  of  mind,  she  replied,  "Gone  to  alarm  the  town." 

The  Tory's  followers  were  then 
in  the  dining-room,  [ilundecing  it 
of  the  plate  and  other  Tahiablcs, 
^nd  he  called  them  together  for 
"■ODSultation       At  that  moment 
the  general  threw  up  a  window, 
and    OS  if  speaking-  to  numbers, 
catledout  malond  voice,  "Come 
on    my  brave  fellows,  surround 
the  house  and  secure  the  villains, 
who  are  plundering."     The  as- 
sailants mode  a  precipitate  re- 
treat   carrying  with  ihem   the 
three  guards  that  were  in  the 
house    and  a  large  quantity  of 
BiKer  plate      They  made  thi^ir 
way  to  Dallstown  by  daybreak, 
where  they  took  General  Gor- 
don a  priBORei  from  his  bed,  and 
wilh  their  booty  returned  to  Can- 
ada.'    The  bursting  open  of  the 
doors  of  Genera]  Schuyler's  house 
iirniiscd  the  sleeping  guards  in  the  cellar, 
i;  'ii.,     who  rushed  up  to  the  back  hall,  where  they 
,  '  "^    had  left  (heir  arms,  but  they  were  gone.     Mrs. 
Church,'  another  daughter  of  General  Schuyler, 
who  was  there  at  the  time,  without  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  ihey  might  be  wanted,  caused  the 
anus  to  be  removed  a  short  time  before  the  attack, 
ou  a<!count  of  apprehended  injury  to  her  little  son, 
whom  she  found  playing  with  them.     The  guards 
Iiad  no  other  weapon  but  their  brawny  Rsts,  and 
these  they  usetf  manfully  until  overpowered.     They 
v/ere  taken  to  Canada,  and  when  they  were  ex- 
'ihangcd,  the  general  gave  them  each  a  farm,  in 
Saratoga  rounty.      Their  namcB  were  John  Tubbs, 
John  Corlies,  and  John  Ward, 

Mrs.  Cochraa  was  the  infant  rescued  by  her  in- 
trepid sister.     The  incident  is  one  of  deep  interest, 
^^  ^t    ^.i/ju     /?         v^  and  shows  the  state  of  constant  alarm  and  danger 

"pi.^^'  //i  '■& ^-e^M-A-'^^t^  in  which  the  people  lived  at  that  day,  particularly 
(bote  whbae  position  made  them  conspicuous.  Mrs.  Cochran  kindly  complied  with  my  so- 
licitation for  a  likeness  of  herself  to  accompany  the  narrative  here  given. 


'  Major  Cochran  related  lo  me  an  incidenl  connertcd  with  the  booty  in  question.  Among  the  plunder- 
ed artielM  waj  a  silver  sonp  tureen.  He  was  at  Wa.«hin)Tton  ciiy  ai  the  lime  of  the  inauguration  of  Har. 
riaoa,  in  IB41,  and  while  in  the  rotunda  of  (he  Capitol,  viewing  Tnimbull'i  picture  of  the  surrender  of  Bur. 
icoyne,  a  stranger  at  his  elbow  inquired,  "  Who  is  that  line- looking  man  in  the  groap,  in  citizen's  dress  ?'' 
''tieneral  Schuyler,"  replied  Major  Cocfaran.  "General  Schuyler  I"  repeated  the  stranger.  "Why,  I 
■le  aoup  not  long  since,  at  Bqllevilie,  in  Canada,  from  a  tureen  that  was  carried  off  from  his  house  by  some 
Tories  in  the  Revolution."     Thii  wag  the  first  and  only  trace  the  Tamily  ever  had  r>l  the  plundered  articles. 

*  She  was  the  wife  of  John  B,  Charcb,  Esq.,  an  English  gentleman,  who  was  a  contractor  for  iba  Prenoh 
arm;  in  America  under  Rochambeau.     He  relnmed  to  England,  and  was  aflerward  a  member  of  Parliament. 
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Departure  from  Oswego.  The  Genesee  Rircr.  Storm  on  the  Lake.  ScaHrickoeM.  Fort  Niagara. 

It  was  my  intention  to  go  directly  from  Oswego  to  Rome,  by  the  plank  road  that  trav- 
erses* the  old  war-paths  of  the  last  century  between  those  points,  for  the  region  westward  is 
quite  barren  of  incident  connected  with  the  Revolution.  Old  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  River,  was  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  Tories  and  Indians  while  preparing  for 
marauding  excursions  on  the  borders  of  civilization  in  New  York,  or  when  they  returned  with 
prisoners  and  scalps.  Beyond  this  it  oflered  no  attractions,  for  hardly  a  remnant  of  its  for- 
mer material  is  left.  But  having  been  joined  at  Oswego  by  another  member  of  my  family, 
who,  with  my  traveling  companion,  was  anxious  to  see  the  great  cataract,  and  desirous  my- 
self to  look  again  upon  that  wonder  of  the  New  World,  I  changed  my  course,  and  on  a 
August  17,  stormy  morning,  with  a  strong  north  wind  awakening  the  billows  of  Ontario,  we  left 
1848.  Oswego  for  Lewiston  in  the  steamer  Cataract,  commanded  by  the  same  excellent 
Van  Cleve  whose  vessel  got  a  little  entangled,  ten  years  before,  in  the  affair  at  Wind-mill 
Point,  near  Ogdensburgh.  The  lake  was  very  rough,  and  nearly  all  on  board  turned  their 
thoughts  inwardly,  conversing  but  little  until  we  entered  the  Genesee  River  in  the  afternoon. 
Many  lost  the  breakfast  they  had  paid  for,  and  others,  by  commendable  abstinence  and  econ- 
omy, saved  the  price  of  dinner  by  shunning  it  altogether. 

The  scenery  upon  the  tortuous  course  of  the  Genesee  is  very  picturesque^  The  stream  is 
deep  and  narrow,  and  its  precipitous  shores  are  heavily  wooded.  The  voyage  terminated 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  below  the  Lower  Falls  of  the  Genesee,  and  five  miles  from  Ontario. 
Here  is  tlie  port  of  Rochester.  The  city  lies  upon  the  plains  at  the  Upper  Falls,  two  miles 
distant.  Our  boat  remained  there  until  toward  evening,  and,  the  rain  having  abated,  I 
strolled  up  the  winding  carriage-way  as  far  as  the  Lower  Falls.  This  road  is  cut  in  the 
precipitous  bank  of  the  river,  presenting  overhanging  clifis,  high  and  rugged,  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  steep  precipices  going  down  more  than  a  hundred  feet  below  to  the  sluggish  bed 
of  the  stream.  Every  thing  about  the  falls  is  broken  and  confused.  The  stream,  the  rocks, 
the  hills,  and  trees  are  all  commingled  in  chaotic  grandeur,  varying  in  lineament  at  each  step, 
and  defying  every  attempt  to  detect  a  feature  of  regularity.  There  sandstone  may  be  seen 
in  every  stage  of  formation,  from  the  loose  soil  to  shale,  and  slate-like  lamina,  and  the  solid 
stratified  rock.  The  painter  and  the  geologist  are  well  rewarded  for  a  visit  to  the  Lower 
Falls  of  the  Genesee. 

We  descended  the  river  toward  evening.  Heavy  clouds  were  rolling  over  the  lake  ;  and 
the  white  caps  that  sparkled  upon  its  bosom,  and  the  spray  that  dashed  furiously  over  the 
unfinished  stone  pier  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  betokened  a  night  of  tempest  and  gloom. 
The  wind  had  increased  almost  to  a  gale  upon  the  lake  while  we  had  been  quietly  lying  in 
the  sheltering  arms  of  the  Genesee.  Premonitions  of  sea-sickness  alarmed  my  prudence,  and 
by  its  wise  direction  1  slipped  into  my  berth  before  eight  o'clock,  and  slept  soundly  until 
aroused  by  the  porter's  bell,  a  little  before  daybreak,  at  Lewiston  Landing.  The  rain  con- 
tinued, though  falling  gently.  We  groped  our  way  up  the  slippery  road  to  the  cars,  and, 
shivering  in  the  damp  air,  took  seats  for  Niagara,  fully  resolved  to  give  the  bland  invitation 
of  the  '*  lake  route"  a  conteniptuous  refusal  on  our  return  eastward.  It  may  be  very  pleas- 
ant on  a  calm  day  or  a  moonlight  night,  but  our  experience  made  us  all  averse  to  the  aquatic 
journey. 

We  passed  from  Ontario  into  the  Niagara  River,  seven  miles  below  Lewiston,  while  slum- 
bering, and,  consequently,  I  have  nothing  to  say  of  Fort  Niagara  from  personal  observation. 
We  will  turn  to  veritable  history  for  the  record,  and  borrow  the  outlines  of  an  illustration 
from  another  pencil. 

In  1679,  during  the  administration  of  Frontenac,  a  French  officer  named  De  Salle  in- 
closed a  small  spot  in  palisades  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  in  1725,  two  yean 
before  Governor  Burnet  built  his  fort  at  Oswego,  a  strong  fortification  was  erected  there.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British,  under  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  1759.  The  forces,  chiefly  pro 
vincials,  that  were  sent  against  the  fort  were  commanded  by  General  Prideaux,  who  sailed 
•uiy  7  from  Oswego,  and  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  July.  He  at  once  opened 
iioi.     big  batteries  upon  the  fortress,  but  was  soon  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun.     The 
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command  then  devolved  upon  JohnEon.     An  army  of  French  regularB,  twelve  hundred  strong, 
drawn  chiefly  from  western  poits,  and  accompanied  by  an  equeil  num- 
ber of  TndiaiiB,  mareViing  to  Ibe  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  totally  rout- 
ed by  Johiison,  and  a  large  pari  of  them  made  priaonen.     The  siege 
'Q  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  beleaguered  garri- 
',  Kurrendereii  the  next  day.      In  addi-     jgj.^ 
and  stores  that  fell  into  their  hands,      <'»- 
M  no  important  acquisition  for  the  English. 
c  found  insiTumentB  for  executions  or  muidara. 
ra  of  the  English  received  many  horrid  tales  from  the  captive 
Indians  of  atrocities  committed 
there  during  French  rule. 

It  is  said  that  the  mess- 
house,  a  strong  building  still 
standing  within  the  fort,  was 
huilt  by  the  French  by  strata- 
gcm.  The  Indians  were  op- 
posed to  the  erection  of  any 
thing  that  appeared  like  a  for- 
tress. The  French  troops  were  kindly  received  by  the  eavagee,  and  obtained  their  consent 
to  build  a  wigwam.  They  then  induced  the  Indians  to  engage  in  an  extensive  hunt  with 
some  French  officers,  and  when  they  returned  the  walls  were  so  far  advanced  that  they  might 
defy  the  savages  if  thuy  should  attack  them.  It  grew  into  a  large  fort,  with  bastions  and 
ravelins,  ditches  and  pickets,  curtains  and  counter-scarp,  covered  way,  draw-bridge,  raking 
batteries,  stone  towers,  bakery,  blacksmith  shop,  mess-house,  barracks,  lalwratory,  magazine, 
and  a  chapel  with  a  dial  over  its  door  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  hours.  It  covered  about 
eight  acres.  A  few  rods  from  the  barrier-gate  was  a  burial-ground,  over  the  portal  of  which 
wu  painted,  in  largo  letters.  Rest.  The  dungeon  of  the  mesa-house,  called  the  black-hole, 
was  a  strong,  dark,  and  dismal  place,  and  in  one  comer  of  the  room  was  fixed  an  apparatus 
for  stranghng  those  whom  the  despotic  officers  chose  to  kill.  The  walla  were  profusely  in- 
•eribed  with  French  names  and  mementoes  in  that  language,  and  the  letters  and  emblemi 
were  many  of  them  so  well  executed  as  to  prove  that  some  of  the  victims  were  not  of  com- 
mon stamp.  When,  in  June,  1812,  an  attack  upon  the  fort  by  the  English  was  momenta- 
rily expected,  a  merchant,  residing  near  the  fort,  deposited  some  valuable  articles  in  the  dun- 
geon. Ho  went  there  one  night  with  a  light,  and  discovered  his  own  family  name  upon  the 
walls.  Like  other  ruins,  it  has  its  local  legends.  The  headless  trunk  of  a  French  otBter 
has  been  seen  sitting  on  the  margin  of  the  well  in  the  dungeon  ;  and  large  sums  of  money 
have  been  buried  there,  and  their  localities  pointed  out  by  fingers  visible  only  to  money- 
dig^eis.' 

During  the  American  Kevolution  ■'  it  was  the  headquarters,"  says  De  Veaux,  ■'  of  all  that 
was  barbarous,  unrelenting,  and  cruel.  There  were  congregated  tho  leaders  and  chiefs  of 
those  bands  of  murderers  and  miscreants  who  carried  death  and  destruction  into  the  remote 
American  settlements.  There  civilized  Europe  reveled  with  sava»e  America,  and  ladies  of 
edncation  and  refinement  mingled  in  the  society  of  those  whose  only  distinction  was  to  wield 
the  bloody  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife.  There  the  squaws  of  the  forests  were  raised 
to  eminence,  and  the  most  unholy  unions  between  them  and  ofheers  of  tho  highest  rank  smiled 
upon  and  countenanced.  There,  in  their  strong-hold,  like  a  nest  of  vultures,  securely,  foi 
seven  years,  they  salhed  forth  and  preyed  upon  the  distant  settlements  of  the  Mohawk  and 

'  Tfal*  U  copieJ  from  one  pabtiihed  in  Barber  and  Howe's  "  Historical  Collections  ol  New  York."  Thej 
oopied  it  froin  an  engraviog  puhUsheil  during  tbe  war  of  1812.  It  gives  the  sppeorBoee  of  tbe  Icicatily  at 
tlMt  time.  The  view  is  from  tho  wcK  side  of  tbe  Kiagsrs  RiTcr,  near  the  li|;lit-hDiue.  Tbe  fori  is  on  the 
cMt  side  (the  right  of  the  piclore),  at  the  mouth  of  the  riier.  Tbe  sieani-boat  seen  in  tbe  diitance  is  oat 
on  Lake  Unlario.  '  Sm  De  Vceux's  Niagara  Foils. 
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Susquehanna  Valleys.     It  was  the  depot  of  their  plunder  :  there  thoy  planned  their  forays, 
and  there  they  returned  to  feast,  until  the  time  of  action  came  again." 

The  shores  of  Niagara  River,  from  Erie  to  Ontario,  abound  m  historic  associations  con- 
nected with  the  military  operations  on  that  frontier  dunng  the  war  of  1812.  The  battles 
of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Queenston,  and  Fort  Erie  occurred  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  these 
events  are  so  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  that  we  must  give  them  but  brief  incidental  notice 
as  we  happen  to  pass  by  their  localities. 

Fort  Niagara  was  feebly  garrisoned  by  the  Americans,  and  0:1  th&  19th  of  Cecembei, 
1813,  a  British  force  of  twelve  hundred  men  crossed  the  river  anl  took  it  by  surpnse.  The 
garrison  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  men.  The  commanding  officer  was  absent, 
the  gates  were  open  and  unguarded,  and  the  fortress,  strong  as  it  was,  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  enemy.  Sixty -five  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  ordnance 
and  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores  were  the  spoils  of  victory  for  the  British. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  our  train  moved  from  Lewiston,  and  across  the  Niagara,  on  the 
Canada  shore,  the  heights  of  Queenston,  surmounted  by  Brock's  monument,  were  in  full  view. 
The  battle  that  renders  this  towering  slope  so  famous  occurred  on  the  ISth  of  October,  1 812. 
The  Americans  were  commanded  by  the  late  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  BriV 
ish  by  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  The  former  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  strong ;  the 
latter  numbered  about  the  same,  besides  a  horde  of  Chippewa  Indians.  The  British  were 
strongly  posted  upon  the  heights.  At  four  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth  aboat 
six  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  and  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Christie,  crossed  over  in  boats  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  The  passage  was  made  in  the 
face  of  a  destructive  fire,  and  the  brave  Americans  rushed  impetuously  up  the  acclivity  and 
attacked  the  first  battery,  captured  it,  and  soon  stood  victorious  upon  the  height  from  which 
they  had  driven  the  enemy.  General  Brock  endeavored,  in  person,  to  rally  his  scattered 
troops,  and  was  fatally  wounded  while  leading  them  to  the  charge.^  Dismayed  when  they 
saw  their  leader  fall,  they  fled  in  great  confusion.  At  this  time  Colonel  Scott,*  with  a  re- 
enforcement  of  six  hundred  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  crossed  over  ;  and  the  enemy  was 
also  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Fort  George,  and  five  hundred  Chippewa  Indians.  The 
strife  was  fierce  for  a  long  time.  The  British,  re-enforced,  far  outnumbered  the  Americana, 
and  the  militia  remaining  at  Lewiston  could  not  be  induced  to  cross  over  to  support  their 
friends  in  the  combat.  Overwhelming  numbers  closed  in  upon  the  Americans,  and,  afto 
fighting  eleven  hours,  they  were  obliged  to  surrender.  The  American  loss  was  about  ninety 
killed  and  nine  hundred  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners.  The  behavior  of  many  of  our 
militia  on  this  occasion  was  extremely  disgraceful.  Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness  whm 
they  crossed  in  the  morning,  they  hid  themselves  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  and  clumps  of 
bushes  near  the  shore,  where  they  remained  while  the  fighting  ones  were  periling  life  upon 
the  heights  above.  The  cowards  were  dragged  out  from  their  hiding-places  by  the  legs,  by 
the  British  soldiers,  after  the  surrender. 

The  rail-road  cars  from  Lewiston  to  the  Falls  ascend  in  their  course  an  inclined  plane  that 
winds  up  what  is  evidently  the  ancient  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Deposits  of  peb- 
bles at  the  foot  of  the  ridge,  and  many  other  facts  connected  with  this  physical  feature  of 
the  country  from  Niagara  to  Oswego,  prove  conclusively,  to  the  mind  of  the  close  observer, 
that  this  was  the  shore  of  Ontario  before  the  great  convulsion  took  place  which  formed  the 

^  General  Brock  was  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Legislature  of  that  province  caused  a 
monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the  heights  near  the  spot  where  ho  fell.  It  is  in  a  position  90 
elevated,  that  it  may  be  seen  at  diflcrent  points  nearly  fifty  miles  distant.  The  monument  is  constructed 
of  freestone.  The  base,  which  covers  the  vault  wherein  lie  the  remains  of  General  Brock  and  his  aid,  Liea- 
tenant-colonel  John  M 'Donald  (who  was  killed  in  the  same  action),  is  twenty  feet  square.  The  shaf^  rises 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet  from  the  ground.  A  miscreant  named  Lett  attempted  to  destroy  it  bj 
gunpowder  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  April,  1840.  The  keystone  over  the  door  was  thrown  out,  and  the 
shaft  was  cracked  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  height. 

'  Now  Major-general  Scott,  of  the  United  States  army.  The  present  General  Wool  was  a  oaptaui,  and 
commanded  a  company  in  the  action. 
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Falls  of  Niagara.  We  leave  what  questions  upon  this  point  remain  open,  to  be  settled  by 
wiser  minds,  and  hasten  on  to  the  Falls.  We  caught  a  few  glimpses  of  the  green  waters 
from  the  windows  of  the  car,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  porters 
at  the  village,  more  clamorous  for  our  ears  than  the  dull  roar  of  the  cataract  near  by.  The 
fasting  upon  the  lake  and  the  early  morning  ride  had  given  us  a  glorious  appetite  for  break- 
fast, and  as  soon  as  it  was  appeased  we  sallied  out,  guide-book  in  hand,  to  see  the  celebrities. 
These  have  been  described  a  thousand  times.  Poets,  painters,  travelers,  historians,  philos- 
ophers, and  penny-a-liners  have  vied  with  each  other  in  magnifying  this  wonder,  and  as  I 
can  not  (if  I  would)  «  add  one  cubit  to  its  stature"  for  the  credulous,  a  thought  concerning 
its  sublimity  and  beauty  for  the  romantic,  a  hue  to  the  high  coloring  of  others  for  the  senti- 
mental, or  a  new  fact  or  theory  for  the  philosophical,  I  shall  pass  among  the  lions  in  almost 
perfect  silence,  and  speedily  leave  the  excitements  of  this  fashionable  resort  for  the  more 
quiet  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  once  the  *'  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  but 
now  a  paradise  of  fertility,  repose,  and  peace. 

We  crossed  the  whirling  rapids  and  made  the  circuit  of  Goat  Island.  In  this  route  all 
the  remarkable  points  of  the  great  cataract  are  brought  to  view.  From  the  Hog's  Back,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  island,  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of  the  river  below,  and  the  distant  Can- 
ada shore  beyond.  The  almost  invisible  Suspension  Bridge,  like  a  thread  in  air,  was  seen 
two  miles  distant ;  and  beneath  us,  through  the  mist  of  the  American  Fall,  glorious  with 
rainbow  hues,  the  little  steam-boat,  the  <*  Maid  of  the  Mist,"  came  breasting  the, powerful 
eurrent.  We  looked  down  from  our  lofty  eyrie  (literally,  in  the  clouds),  through  the  mist 
veil,  upon  her  deck,  and  her  passengers  appeared  like  Lilliputians  in  a  tiny  skiff.  From  the 
•outhem  sido  of  the  island  we  had  a  noble  view  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall,  over  which  pours 
the  gpreater  portion  of  the  Niagara  River.  The  water  is  estimated  to  be  twenty  feet  deep 
upon  the  crown  of  the  cataract.  Biddle's  Tower  is  a  fine  observatory,  overlooking,  on  one 
tide,  the  boiling  abyss  below  the  fall,  and  standing  apparently  in  the  midst  of  the  rushing 
waters  as  they  hurry  down  the  rapids  above.  We  spent  two  hours  upon  the  verge  of  the 
floods,  in  the  shadows  of  the  lofly  trees  that  cover  the  island,  but  these  scenes  were  tame 
compared  with  what  we  beheld  from  the  "  Maid  of  the  Mist"  toward  noon.  We  rode  nearly  to 
the  Suspension  Bridge,  and,  walking  down  a  winding  road  cleft  in  the  rocks,  reached  the  brink 
of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  great  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  There  we  embarked  on  the 
little  Bteam-boat,  and  moved  up  the  river  to  the  cataract.  As  we  approached  the  American 
Fall,  all  retreated  into  the  cabins,  and,  the  windows  being  closed,  we  were  soon  enveloped  in 
•pray.  It  was  a  sight  indescribably  gprand.  As  we  looked  up,  the  waters  seemed  to  be  pour- 
ing from  the  clouds.  A  feeling  of  awe,  allied  to  that  of  worship,  pervaded  us,  and  all  were 
silent  until  the  avalanche  of  waters  was  passed.  The  beautiful  lines  of  Brainerd  came  vivid- 
ly up  from  the  shrine  of  memory,  and  aided  my  thoughts  in  seeking  appropriate  language  : 

"  It  would  seem 
As  if  God  ponred  thee  from  his  *  hollow  hand,' 
And  hong  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front, 
And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice  which  seemed  to  him 
Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Savior's  salce, 
*  The  sound  of  many  waters,'  and  had  bade 
The  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 
And  notch  his  centuries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we 

That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  sublime  ? 

Or  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 

From  vrar's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side  ? 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  man  can  make 

In  his  short  life  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ? 

And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him 

Who  drowned  the  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 

Above  its  loftiest  mountains  ?  a  light  wave 

That  breaks  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might." 
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Beautirully  has  Buckingham  expressed  the  reverential  thoughts  which  fill  the  mind  and 
part  the  lips  for  utterance  in  that  majestic  presence  : 

"  Hait  t  sovereign  of  the  vorld  of  floodt  I  nrhou  majeitj  aod  might  ' 

Firat  dazzles — then  enraptures — then  o'erawes  the  aching  nght  j 
The  pomp  of  kings  and  emperors  in  everj  clime  and  inns 
Grow  dim  beneath  the  splendors  of  thy  glorious  walerj  thrixio. 

"  No  fleets  can  slop  thy  prioress,  no  armies  bid  Ihee  slaj, 
But  onward,  onward,  onward  thy  march  still  holds  its  way  ; 
The  rising  mUt  that  veils  thee,  as  thine  herald,  goes  before, 
And  Che  mosjc  ibat  proclaims  ibee  ii  the  thundering  cataract's  roar. 

"  Thy  reign  ia  of  the  ancient  days,  thy  scepter  from  on  high — 
Thy  birth  was  when  the  distant  stars  Brst  lit  tbe  gloomy  sky) 
The  siin,  tbe  mooa,  and  al!  the  orbt  chat  shins  upon  thee  now. 
Beheld  Ihe  wreath  of  glory  which  first  bound  thy  infant  brow  I" 

Our  little  boat,  ai\er  sweeping  around  as  near  the  great  Horse-shoe  Fall  as  prudence  wonld 
allow,  touched  a  moment  at  the  landing  on  the  Canada  side,  and  then  returned  to  her  moor- 
ings. We  felt  relieved  when  we  stooci  again  on  land,  for  there  u  some  peril  in  the  voyage  ; 
yet  the  wonderful  scene  yields  a  full  compensation  for  the  risk.  It  affords  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  courage  more  sensibly  than  the  foolish  periling  of  life  in  clambering  over  the  slippery 
rocks  under  the  Falls,  and  sentiment  has  here  some  chance  for  respectable  display.  The  week 
previous  to  our  visit  a  young  couple,  with  a  parson,  took  passage  in  the  "  Maid  of  the  Miat,'' 
and,  when  enveloped  in  the  spray  of  the  cataract,  were  united  in  wedlock.  What  an  altar 
before  which  to  make  nuptial  vows  I  Can  thoy  ever  forget  the  solemn  promises  there  made, 
or  be  unfaithful  to  the  pledge  there  sealed  ? 

We  visited  the  whirlpool,  and  that  wander  of  art,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  before  Tetaming 
to  the  village.  The  former  is  at  the  elbow  of  the  Niagara  River,  two  and  a  half  milea  be- 
low the  cataract,  and  should  never  be  Icfi  unseen  by  the  visitor  at  the  Falls.  The  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  spans  the  river  near  the  head  of  the  rapids  above  the  whirlpool.  The  pieeent 
structure  is  only  the  xaffolding  for  constructing  the  one  intended  for  the  passage  of  a  train 
of  rail-road  ears.  Numerous  foot-passengers  were  upon  it,  and  a  coach  and  horses,  with  driver 
■nd  two  passengers,  crossed  it  while  we  were  there.  The  light  structure  bent  beneath  the 
weight  like  thin  ice  under  the  skater,  yet  the  passage  is  considered  perfectly  safe.  I  visited 
it  again  toward  evening,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  to  illustrate  the  method  of  its 

construction  and 
its  relttiTe  poai- 
tioato  the  Falls.' 
To  attempt  to 
sketch  the  Falls 
truthfuHy  is 
vain.  They 

have  never  yet 
Put  or  Niiojua  fuspiMioH  B>tDai.>  been    portrayed 

'  The  bridge  from  pier  lo  pier  is  eight  hundred  feel  long.  Its  breadth  is  eight  feet.  The  whole  bridgs 
L<i  suspended  upon  eight  caUes,  four  on  each  side,  which  pass  over  towers  fifly-fonr  feet  higb,  built  of  heaTy 
timbers.  The  toward  fnr  the  large  bridge  will  be  of  solid  masonry  eighty  feet  high.  Each  cable  is  eletsa 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  Ion;;,  and  composed  of  sev?nIy-lwo  namber  ten  iron  wires,  around  which  is  wrappnl 
small  wire  three  times  boiled  in  linseed  oil,  which  anneals  it,  and  gives  it  a  cost  that  can  not  be  injimd  by 
exposure  lo  the  weather,  and  preserves  the  wire  from  rust.  The  cables,  after  passing  over  Ihe  piers  on  tbe 
banks,  are  fast  anchored  in  masonry  flfly  feet  back  of  them.  The  suspenders  are  composed  of  eight  wires 
each,  and  are  placed  four  and  a  half  feet  apart.     The  bridge  is  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

*  This  view,  looking  up  the  river,  comprises  about  one  half  Ihe  bridge,  a  portion  of  the  baok  on  the  Can- 
ada side  on  the  right,  the  American  shore  on  ths  Lall,  and  a  part  of  the  Falls,  seen  under  the  bridge,  in  tha 
extreme  distance. 
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in  their  grandeur,  and  never  can  be.  A  picture  can  not  convey  an  idea  of  their  magnificence 
to  the  eye.  They  must  be  seen  to  be  known.  Art  utterly  fails  in  attempts  to  transfer  their 
features  to  canvas,  and  degrades  nature  by  its  puny  efibrts.  In  their  motion  consists  their 
great  sublimity,  and  the  painter  might  as  well  attempt  to  delineate  the  whirlwind  as  to  de- 
pict Niagara  in  its  glory. 

We  lefl  Niagara  early  on  Saturday  morning,  stopped  in  Bufialo  just  long  enough  ^urust  19, 
to  go  from  one  rail-way  station  to  another,  and  reached  Syracuse  at  about  eight  in  ^^ 
the  evening,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  That  day's  journey  seems  more  like  a  dream 
than  reality,  for  hills  and  valleys,  woods  and  meadows,  hamlets  and  villages,  lakes  and  riv- 
ers, the  puffof  the  engine,  the  rattle  of  the  train,  men,  women,  and  children  in  serried  ranks, 
are  all  mingled  in  confusion  in  the  kaleidescope  of  memory,  and  nothing  but  a  map  or  a  Trav- 
eler's Guide-book  can  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  localities  that  was  spun  out  in  that  rapid 
journey  of  fourteen  hours.  We  remember  the  broad  Niagara,  the  dark  Erie  with  white 
sails  upon  its  bosom,  the  stately  houses  and  busy  streets  of  BuHalo,  the  long  reaches  of  flat, 
new  country,  dotted  with  stumps,  from  Buffalo  to  Attica  and  beyond,  the  stirring  mart  of 
Rochester,  the  fields,  and  orchards,  and  groves  of  lofty  trees  that  seemed  waltzing  by  us,  the 
beautiful  villages  of  Canandaigua  and  Geneva,  the  falls  of  the  Seneca,  the  long  bridge  ol 
Cayuga,  the  strong  prison  and  beautiful  dwellings  of  Auburn,  and  the  golden  sunset  and  cool 
breeze  that  charmed  us  as  we  approached  Syracuse.  In  that  flourishing  city  of  the  recent 
wilderness  we  passed  a  quiet  Sabbath  with  some  friends,  and  the  next  morning  I  journeyed 
to  Rome. 

Although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  Syracuse  was  a  village  of  mean 
hots,'  it  has  a  history  connected  with  European  civilization  more  than  two  hundred  years 
old.  At  Salina,  now  a  portion  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  where  the  principal  salt-wells  are, 
the  French,  under  the  Sieur  Dupuys,  an  officer  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  made  a  settlement 
as  early  as  1655.  The  Onondaga  tribe  then  had  their  villages  in  the  valley,  a  few  miles  from 
^Syracuse,  and  a  good  understanding  prevailed  between  them  and  the  new-comers.  The 
jealousy  of  the  Mohawks  was  aroused,  and  they  attempted  to  cut  offthe  colonists  while  on 
their  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  They,  however,  reached  their  destination  in  safety,  and 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Onondaga  Lake  they  reared  dwellings  and  prepared  for  a  permanent 
colony.  But  the  uneasiness  of  the  Indian  tribes  soon  manifested  itself  in  hostile  preparations, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1658  Dupuys  was  informed  that  large  parties  of  Mohawks,  Oneidas, 
and  even  Onondagas,  were  arming.  Unable  to  procure  assistance  in  time  from  Quebec,  he 
■neceeded,  by  stratagem,  in  constructing  some  bateaux  and  escaping  with  the  whole  colony 
secretly  down  the  river  to  Oswego,  and  thence  to  Montreal. 

Relying  implicitly  upon  the  good  faith  and  promised  friendship  of  the  Indians,  Dupuys 
had  neglected  to  preserve  his  canoes.  To  construct  new  ones  in  view  of  the  Indians  would 
advertise  them  of  his  intentions,  and  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  settlement  at  once.  He 
therefore  had  small  bateaux  made  in  the  garret  of  the  Jesuit's  house,  and  kept  them  concealed 
when  finished.     A  young  Frenchman  had  been  adopted  into  the  family  of  a  chief,  and  had 

*  In  1820  the  late  William  L.  Stone  visited  Syracase  in  company  with  Mr.  Forman,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  indastrioas  friends  of  the  Erie  Canal.  ^*  I  lodged  for  the  night,'*  says  Mr.  Stone,  "  at  a  miserable 
tavern,  thronged  by  a  company  of  salt-boilers  from  Salina,  forming  a  group  of  about  as  rough-looking  spec- 
imeos  of  humanity  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Their  wild  visages,  beards  thick  and  long,  and  matted  hair  even 
DOW  rise  up  in  dark,  distant,  and  picturesque  effect  before  me.  1  passed  a  restless  night,  disturbed  by 
strange  fancies,  as  I  yet  well  remember.  It  was  in  October,  and  a  flurry  of  snow  during  the  night  had 
rendered  the  morning  aspect  of  the  country  more  dreary  than  the  evening  before.  The  few  houses  I  have 
already  described,  standing  upon  low  and  almost  marshy  ground,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  entangled 
thickets,  presented  a  very  uninviting  scene.  '  Mr.  Forman,'  said  I,  *  do  you  call  this  a  village  ?  It  would 
make  an  owl  tteep  to  Jly  over  it,^  *  Never  mindj^  said  he,  in  reply,  *  you  will  live  to  tee  it  a  city  yet.^  "  Mr. 
Stone  did,  indeed,  live  to  see  it  a  city  in  size,  when  he  wrote  the  above  in  1 840,  and  it  is  now  a  city  in  fact, 
with  mayor  and  aldermen,  noble  stores  and  dwellings,  and  a  population  of  some  14,000. 

Jad«re  Forman  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  founder  of  Syracase.  He  died  at 
Rotherfordton,  North  Carolina,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1849,  aged  72  years. 
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acquired  great  influence  over  the  tribe.  By  their  customs  an  adopted  son  had  all  the  priT* 
ileges  of  a  son  by  birth.  When  Dupuys  had  a  suflicient  number  of  bateaux  finished,  this 
young  man  went  to  his  foster-father,  and  in  a  solemn  manner  related  that  he  had  dreamed, 
the  previous  night,  that  he  was  at  a  feast,  where  the  guests  ate  and  drank  every  thing  that 
was  set  before  them.  He  then  asked  the  old  chief  to  permit  him  to  make  such  a  feast  lor 
the  tribe.  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  feast  was  spread.  Many  Frenchmen  were 
present,  and  with  horns,  drums,  and  trumpets,  they  kept  a  continual  uproar.  The  French, 
m  the  mean  while,  were  diligently  embarking  and  loading  their  bateaux,  unobserved  by  the 
feasting  savages.  At  length  the  guests,  who  had  been  eating  and  drinking  for  hours,  ceased 
gormandizing,  to  take  some  repose.  The  young  Frenchman  commenced  playing  upon  a 
guitar,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  red  man  was  in  a  profound  slumber.  He  then  joined 
his  companions,  and  before  morning  the  whole  colony  were  far  on  their  way  toward  Oswego. 
Late  the  next  day  the  Indians  stood  wondering  at  the  silence  that  prevailed  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  whites,  and  when,  at  evening,  having  seen  no  signs  of  human  life  through  the  day, 
they  ventured  to  break  open  the  fastened  dwellings,  they  were  greatly  astonished  at  finding 
every  Frenchman  gone ;  and  greater  was  their  perplexity  in  divining  the  means  by  which 
they  escaped,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  their  having  any  vessels.^ 

Ten  years  afterward  another  French  colony  settled  in  what  now  is  called  Pompey,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Syracuse,  and  for  three  years  it  prospered,  and  many  converts  were  made 
to  the  Catholic  faith  from  the  Ouondaga  tribe.  A  compauy  of  Spaniards,  having  been  in- 
formed of  a  lake  whose  bottom  was  covered  with  brilliant  scales  like  silver,  arrived  there, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  animosities  of  the  respective  adventurers  caused  them  to  accuse  each 
other  to  the  Indians  of  foul  designs  upon  the  tribes.  The  Onondagas  believed  both  parties, 
and  determined  to  rid  themselves  of  such  troublesome  neighbors.  Assisted  by  the  Oneidas 
and  Cayugas,  they  fell  upon  the  colony  on  All-Saints'  day,  1669,  and  every  Frenchman  and 
Spaniard  was  massacred.' 

Evidences  of  much  earlier  visits  by  Europeans  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  among 
which  was  a  sepulchral  stone  that  was  exhumed  near  Pompey  Hill.     It  was  of  an  oblong 

figure,  being  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve  wide,  and  about  eight  inch- 
es in  thickness.  In  the  center  of  the  surface  was  a  figure  of  a  tree, 
and  a  serpent  climbing  it ;  and  upon  each  side  of  the  tree  was  an  in- 
scription, as  seen  in  the  cut :  *'  Leo  X,  De  F/x,  1520.  L,  S.  t  H" 
This  inscription  may  be  thus  translated :  "  Leo  X.,  by  the  grace  of 
God;  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate,  1520.*'  The  letters  L.  S.  were 
doubtless  the  initials  of  the  one  to  whose  memory  the  stone  was  set  up. 
The  cross  denoted  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  the  meaning  of 
the  inverted  U  is  not  so  clear.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  stone 
was  carved  on  the  spot  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  may  have  been  one  of  several  French 
or  Spanish  adventurers  that  found  their  way  hither  from  Florida,  which  was  discovered  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1502.  They  were  amused  and  excited  by  stories  of  a  lake  far  in  the  north, 
whose  bottom  was  lined  with  silver,  and  this  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  peril  every  thing 
in  searching  it  out.  De  Soto's  historian  speaks,  in  the  course  of  his  narrative  of  the  adven- 
tures of  that  commander  in  the  interior  of  America,  of  extreme  cold  at  a  place  called  by  the 
natives  Saquechama.  It  is  supposed  that  this  name  and  SusqueJianna  are  synonymous  ap- 
pellations for  the  country  in  Central  New  York,  and  that  the  silver-bottomed  lake  was  the 
Onondaga,  the  flakes  and  crystals  of  salt  which  cover  its  bottom  giving  it  the  appearance 
of  silver.* 


'  See  extracts  from  a  MS.  history  of  Onondaga  county,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Adams,  of  Syracoae,  quoted  in  tlM 
Historical  Collections  of  New  York,  p.  398. 

'  Dewitt  Clinton's  Memoir  on  the  Jintiquitiet  of  Wettem  New  York. 

'  See  Clinton's  Memoir ^  &c. ;  also,  Sandford's  Aboriginet^  note  dH  page  114.  The  crystals  of  salt  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lake,  into  which  the  salt  springs  flow,  were,  like  the  scales  of  mica  disoovered  on  the  easterD 
coast  by  Gosnold  and  his  party,  mistaken  for  lamins  of  silver.     There  are  not  many  salt  sprjpgs  near  the 
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•  PortigB  ud  CuuL  Ths  Holinrk  VtUef. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  expedition  of  the  French,  under  FronteDac,  ax  far  as  the 
Onondaga  Valley.  From  that  time  nothing  but  Indian  feuds  disturbed  the  repose  that  rested 
upon  Onondaga  Lake  and  the  beautiful  country  arounil,  until  businesa  enterprise  within  the 
present  century  began  its  warfare  upon  the  forests  and  the  rich  soil, 

I  arrived  at  Rome,  upon  the  Mohawk,  toward  noon.  It  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  stands 
upon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Stanwix,  on  the  western  verge  of  the  historical  ground  of  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley.  Here  was  the  outpost  of  active  operations  in  this  direction,  and  here  was  on- 
acted  one  of  the  most  desperate  defenses  of  a  fortress  that  occurred  during  our  struggle  for 

independence.     The   village,   in   its   rapid 

,  _•.        '      ~  growth,  has  overspread  the  site  of  the  fortifi- 

cation, and  now  not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  re- 
mains, except  a  large  elm-tree  by  the  house  of 
Alvah  Mutlge.  Esq.,  which  stood  within  the 
southwest  angle  of  the  fort.  Mr.  Mudgo 
kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  area  compre- 
hended within  the  fort,  and  the  portion  of 
the  village  seen  in  the  picture  covers  that 
area.  The  maeon-work  in  the  foreground 
is  a  part  of  the  first  lock  of  the  Black  Rivei 
Canal  at  present  an  unproductive  work. 
The  large  building  in  the  center  of  the  pic 
ture  IB  the  mansion  of  John  Striker,  Esq. 
president  of  the  Rome  Bank,  and  stands  neai 
the  site  of  the  northeast  angle  of  the  fort. 
The  whole  view  is  only  a  few  rods  north- 
west of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  a  mile  east- 
ward of  Wood  Creek,  the  main  inlet  of 
Oneida  Lake.  Here  was  a  portage  of 
le,  and  the  only  interruption  of  water  communication  between  Schenectady  and  Oswego. 
This  inconvenience  was  obviated  by  the  construction  of  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  in  1797 

Fort  Stanwix  was  built  in  1758,  under  the  direction  of  General  Stanwix,  al\er  the  defeat 
of  Abercrombie  at  Ticonderoga.  It  was  a  strong  square  fortification,  having  bomb-proof  bas- 
tions, a  glacis,  covered  way,  and  a  well-picketed  ditch  around  the  ramparts.  Its  position 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for  it  commanded  the  portage  between  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Wood  Creek,  and  was  a  key  to  communication  between  the  Mohawk  Valley  and 
Lake  Ontario.  Other,  but  smaller,  fortifications  were  erected  in  the  vicinity.  Fort  New- 
port, on  Wood  Creek,  and  Fort  Ball,  about  half  way  across  the  portage,  formed  a  part  of  the 
military  works  there,  and  adbrded  not  only  a  strong  post  of  resistance  to  French  aggression 
in  that  direction,  hut  also  a  powerful  protection  to  the  Indian  trade.  The  works  cost  the 
British  and  Colonial  government  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  four  hundred  dollais, 
yet  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  the  fort  and  its  outposts  were  in  rains. 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  a  theater  of  great  activ- 
ity, and  all  through  the  eventful  years  of  the  contest  it  sufiered  dreadfully  from  the  effects 
of  partisan  warfare.  Every  rood  of  ground  was  trodden  by  hostile  parties,  and  for  seven 
year*  the  fierce  Indian,  and  the  of\times  more  ferocious  Tory,  kept  the  people  in  continual 
alarm,  spreading  death  and  desolation  over  that  fair  portion  of  our  land.  So  frequent  and 
sanguinary  were  the  stealthy  midnight  attacks  or  open  daylight  struggles,  that  Tryou  coun- 

mriaoe,  bat  ander  the  marsbei  (bsl  surronnd  Onondaga  Lake,  and  beneath  Ihe  lake  itself,  tbere  aeems  to 
lie  a  vast  salt  lake,  and  ifaafti  are  aunken  from  the  surface  above  into  it.  The  walar  or  brine  is  pumped 
Dp  from  these  shafts  or  wells,  and  vast  quantities  of  salt  are  mannfactursd  annaally  in  the  neighborhood  of 
^raeose.     A  great  nnmher  of  men  And  employment  there,  and  the  iiaie  derives  a  handsome  revenue  from 
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ty'  obtained  the  appropriate  appellation  of  "  the  dark  aad  bloody  ground,"  and,  long  after 

peace  bleaaed  the  land,  its  forests  were  traversed  with  fear  and  distrust.  Here  was  the  teat 
of  Sir  William  Johnson,'  agent  for  the  British  govern- 
meat  in  its  transactions  with  the  Six  Nations.  He  wu 
shrewd,  cunning,  and  licentious,  having  little  respect  for 
the  laws  of  God  or  man,  and  observed  them  only  so  fsi 
as  compliance  was  conducive  to  his  personal  interest.  By 
presents,  conformity  in  dress  and  manners,  and  other  ap- 
pliances, he  obtained  almost  unbounded  influence  over  the 
tribes  of  the  valley,  and  at  his  beck  a  thousand  armed  war- 
riors would  rush  to  the  lield.  He  died  before  the  events 
of  our  Revolution  brought  his  vast  influence  over  the  In- 
dians into  ptay,  in  active  measures  against  the  patriots. 
Yet  hu  mantle  of  power  and  moral  sway  fell,  in  a  great 
degree,  upon  his  son,  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  succeeded  to 
bis  title,  office,  and  estates.  The  latter,  his  cousin  Guy 
Johnson.  Thayendanegea  (Brant)  the  Mohawk  aaehem, 
Daniel  Claus,  and  the  Butlers  were  the  leading  spiritsof  loy- 
ally in  Tryon  county,  and  the  acton  and  abettors  of  iMBH 
that  darken  the  blackest  page  in  the  history  of  onr  nee. 
These  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  For  the  present  mirill 
confine  our  thoughts  to  the  most  prominent  loeatkeraitt 
immediately  antecedent  to  the  siege  of  Fort  Stamrix,  oi 
//  ■^       Schuyler,  upon  tho  site  of  which,  at  Rome,  we  are  standing. 

^      The  excitement  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  even  the  quiet  valley  of  the  Mohawk, 
and  implanted  there  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  and  the  people  were  eager  listeners  while 

the  conflict  of  power  and  principle  was  going  on  upon  the  sea-board,  during  the  ten  years 
preceding  the  organization  of  the  Continental  army.a  The  meeting  of  the  general 
Continental  Congress  caused  opinions  to  take  a  definite  shape  and  expression,  and  in 

the  autumn  of  that  year  the  demarkation  line  between  patriots  and  Loyalists  was  distinctly 

drawn  among  the  people  of  Ibis  inland  district. 

In  the  spring  of  1775,  just  before  the  second  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  at  a 

court  holden  at  Johnstown,  the  Loyalists  made  a  demonstration  against  the  proceedings  of 


nephew  of  Sir  Peter  Wai- 


'  TryoD  county  tben  incloded  all  the  colonial  settlements  in  New  York  west  and  soathweit  of  Sobeneo- 
lady.  It  was  taken  from  Albany  counly  ill  1772,  and  named  in  honor  of  William  Tryon,  then  governor  of 
ihe  province.  The  name  was  i^bangeil  to  Montgomery  in  1784.  The  counly  buildings  were  at  Jcdios- 
town,  where  waa  the  residence  of  Sir  Williara  Johnson  (still  sloniiing), 

*  Sir  William  Johnson  was  born  in  Ireland,  aboul  the  year  1714.  He  wa 
rea,  the  comnjodoro  who  was  distinguished  in  the  atlai^k  ou  Louisburgh, 
Cape  Breton,  1745.  Sir  Peler  married  n  lady  (Miss  Walts)  in  New  York, 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land  upon  the  Mohawk,  and  aboul  1734  young 
Johnson  was  induced  lo  come  to  America  and  take  charge  of  bis  uncle's 
aflairs  in  that  quarter.  He  learned  tbo  Indian  language,  adopled  iheir 
manners,  and,  by  fair  trade  and  concilialory  conduct,  won  their  friendship 
and  esteem.  He  buill  a  large  stone  mansion  on  the  Mohawk,  about  three 
miles  west  of  Amslerdani,  where  ho  resided  twenly  years  previous  lo  the 
erection  of  Johnson  Hall  at  Johnstown,  It  wa^  furliHed,  and  was  called 
Fort  Jaknttm.  It  is  still  standing,  a  subslnnlial  specimen  of  the  domeslic 
architecture  of  that  period.  In  17.'>5  he  commanded  a  force  intended  to 
invest  Crown  Point,  He  was  attacked  by  Dicskau  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  where  he  ceino  olT  viclorious.  For  this  he  was  made  major  gen- 
eral and  a  knight.  He  coniniended  tho  assault  upon  Niagara,  alter  the  Fmr  laianmi. 
death  of  Prideaui,  and  was  successful  there.      He  was  never  given  credit 

for  great  military  skill  or  personal  bravery,  and  was  more  expert  in  intriguing  with  Indian  warriors,  ai 
sending  them  to  ibe  field,  than  in  leading  disciplined  troops  boldly  into  action.  He  died  at  JohasoD  Bi 
(Jotuutovn)  on  the  11th  of  July,  1774,  aged  60  years. 
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tho  National  Council,  by  drawing  up  and  obtaining  signatureB  to  a  declaration  diupproving 
of  the  acta  of  that  body  in  the  preceding  aoturon.  Tbii  proceeding  of  the  Tories  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  Wbiga,  who  composed  a  considerable  majority  of  the  whites  in  Tryon 
county.  CommitteeB  were  appointed  and  pnblic  meetings  were  called  in  every  district  in 
the  county.  The  first  was  held  at  the  house  of  John  Veeder,  in  Caughnawaga,'  where  pa- 
triotic speeches  were  made,  and  a  liberty  pole,  a  most  ofi'ensive  object  to  the  eyes  of  the  Loy- 
alists, was  erected.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  Sir  John  Johnson,  accompanied  by  Col- 
onel Claus,  Ouy  Johnson,  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  with  a.  large  number  of  their  retainers, 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols,  arrived  upon  the  ground  and  interrupted  the  proceedings. 
Guy  Johnson  mounte^  a  high  stoop  near  the  old  church 
and  harangued  the  people.  He  expatiated  upon  tho 
etrcngth  of  the  king  and  government,  and  the  folly  of  op- 
posing the  authority  of  the  crown.  He  had  not  a  concil- 
iatory word  for  the  people,  but  denounced  their  proceed- 
ings in  virulent  and  abusive  language,  so  irritating,  that 
Jacob  Sammons,  a  leader  among  the  Whigs,  could  no 
longer  restrain  himself,  but  boldly  pronounced  the  speaker 
a  liar  and  a  villain.  Johnson  leaped  from  hie  tribune  and 
seized  Sammons  by  the  throat ;  one  of  his  party  felled  the 
patriot  to  the  groimd  by  a  blow  from  a  loaded  whip-han- 
dle, and  then  bestrode  hia  body.  When  Sammons  recov- 
ered from  the  niomentary  stupor,  he  hurled  the  fellow  from 
him,  and,  springing  upon  his  feet,  stripped  off  his  coat  and 
prepared  to  fight,  when  he  was  again  knocked  down.  Most 
of  his  Whig  friends  hod  fled  in  alarm,  and  he  was  carried 
to  his  father's  house,  "  bearing  upon  his  body  the  first  sears 
of  the  Revolutionary  contest  in  the  county  of  Tryon."* 

A  spirited  Whig  meeting  was  held  soon  afterward,  in  Cherry  Valley,  where  the  conduct 
of  the  Tories  at  Johnstown  was  strongly  condemned  ;  but  iu  the  Palatine  district  and  other 
places  the  threats  and  the  known  strength  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends  intimidated  the 
Whigs  for  a  while.  i 

In  the  mean  time.  Colonel  Johnson  fortitied  the  baronial  hall  hy  planting  swivels  around 
it.  He  paraded  the  militia,  armed  the  Scotch  Highlanders  (who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnstown,  and  were  Roman  Catholias),  and  by  similar  acts,  hostile  to  the  popular  move- 
ment, the  suspicions  of  the  Whigs  were  confirmed  that  he  was  preparing  for  the  suppression 
of  all  patriot  demonstrations  in  the  county,  and  was  inciting  the  Indians  to  join  the  enemies 

'  CaDshDswaga  is  lbs  oaciont  name  or  the  Indian  village  that  stood  a  little  eastward  of  tba  present  viJ 
lage  or  FoDda.  Its  name  signifies  coffin,  and  was  given  to  Ihe  place  in  consequence  of  there  being  in  the 
Mohawk,  opposite  the  village,  a  black  stone  (still  Co  be  seen)  resembling  a  cof&D,  and  projecting  above  the 
Mirfkee  at  low  water.— Htilonral  Colltclion,  of  Ntw  York,  p.  281. 

■  TbLs  old  oburcb,  now  (1848)  known  as  the  Fonda  Academy,  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Doow 
Van  Oliada,  is  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Ihe  oonrt-house,  in  the  village  of  Fonda,  ll  is  a  stone  edifice,  and 
was  ereeied  in  1763  by  volaiilory  contributions.  Sir  William  Johnson  conlribuled  liberally,  lis  first  pas- 
lor  was  Thomas  Romayne,  who  was  succeeded  in  1795  by  Abraham  Van  Horn,  one  of  tbe  sarliest  grad- 
oates  of  King's  (now  ColumbiaJ  College,  in  tbe  city  of  Sew  York.  He  was  from  Kingston,  Ulsior  county, 
■od  remained  ils  paslor  until  1S40.  Daring  his  ministry  he  anited  in  roarriege  ISOO  couples.  Tbe  church 
was  without  a  bell  until  Ihe  eonfiscaled  properly  of  3ir  John  Johnson  was  sold  in  the  Revolution,  whoa  the 
dunurJKll  of  his  lather  was  purchased  and  hang  in  tbe  steeple.  The  bell  weighs  a  little  more  than  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  bears  ihe  following  iosoripiion :  '*S.  R.  William  Johnson,  baronet,  1TT4.  Mads  by 
Miller  and  Rues,  in  Elii,  Town."— flimmi'i  Schoharii  County,  kc. 

Over  the  door  of  the  church  is  a  stone  tablet,  with  this  insctiplion  in  Dutch  :  "  Komt  laetl  oni  op  gaen 
UK  doD  Bargh  des  Heeren,  to  den  huyie  des  goilos  Jsoobs,  op  dal  hy  ons  leere  van  syne  wegen,  en  dat  wy 
waodel  in  syne  jMdea."  Englith,  "Come  ye,  and  let  us  goup  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lordj  to  the  house 
of  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  leach  ui  hii  ways,  and  we  wiU  walk  in  hii  paths." 

*  Sune'i  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  S3. 
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of  liberty  as  coon  as  actual  hostilities  should  commence.'  Another  circonutance  coafinned 
these  suspicions.  Brant  was  the  secretary  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  the  superintendent  of 
Indian  aHairs  after  the  death  of  Sir  William,  and  his  activity  in  visiting  the  tribea  and  hold- 
ing secret  9onferences  with  the  sachems  was  unceasing.  Suddenly  his  former  friendly  into- 
counie  with  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  faithful  Christian  missionary,  was  broken  off  in  1774,  and, 
at  Brant's  instigation,  an  Oneida  chief  preferred  charges  against  the  pious  minister  to  Guy 
Johnson,  and  asked  for  his  removal.  It  was  well  known  that  Mr.  Kirkland  was  a  Whig,* 
and  this  movement  of  the  wily  sachem  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  But  the  Cneida  nation 
rallied  in  support  of  the  minister,  and  his  removal  wag  for  a  time  delayed. 

y  active  in  wiiming  the  Siz  Natioia 
it.'      A  council  of  thf  Mohawks  wis 


During  the  summer  of  1775  the  Johi 
from  their  promises  of  neutrality 
held  at  Guy  Park  in  May, 
which  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  the  Albany  and 
the  Tryan  county  Committees. 
Little  Abraham,  brother  of  the 
famous  Ilendrick  who  was  kill- 
ed near  Lake  George,  was  the 
principal  chief  of  the  Mohawks, 
and  their  best  speaker  on  the  oc- 
casion. Guy  Johnson,  the  In- 
i   agent,  was  in  atlendaiicB 


at  the  council,  but  the  result 
was  unsatisfactory  to  both  par- 
tin.  The  delegates,  cognizant 
of  the  disaflection  and  bad  faith 
of  the  Indians,  could  not  rely 
upon  their  present  promises ; 
and  Guy  Johnson,  alarmed  by 
the  events  at  Lexington  and 
Concord,  and  by  intimatkni 
which  he  had  received  that  his 
1  danger  of  si 


by  order  of  the  General  Congress,  broke  up  the  council  abruptly,  and  immediately  directec 
the  BEaembling  of  another  at  the  Upper  Castle,  on  the  German  Flats,  whither  himself  and 
family,  attended  by  a.  large  retinue  of  Mohawks,  at  once  repaired.  But  this  council  wu 
not  held,  and  Johnson,  with  his  family  and  the  Indians,  pushed  on  to  Fort  Stanwii.  His 
sojourn  there  was  brief,  and  he  moved  on  to  Ontario,  far  beyond  the  verge  of  civilization. 
Brant  and  the  Butlers  attended  him,  and  there  a  large  council  was  held,  composed  chie&j 
of  Cayugas  and  Senecas. 

Thus  far  no  positive  acts  of  hostility  had  been  committed  by  Guy  Johnson  and  his  friends, 
yet  his  design  to  alienate  the  Indians  and  prepare  them  for  war  upon  the  patriots  waa  un- 
doubted. His  hasty  departure  with  his  family  to  the  wilderness,  accompanied  by  «  large 
train  of  Mohawk  warriors,  and  the  holding  a  grand  council  in  the  midst  of  the  fierce  Cayn- 

'  See  letter  of  the  Palatine  Commutee  lo  the  Commhtee  or  Safety  al  Albany,  dated  May  leih,  177Ji, 

*  Samuel  Kicklaad  was  son  ot  the  pious  minister,  Daniel  Kirkland,  of  Norwich,  Conneotical.  He  leamsd 
the  language  of  the  Muhawks,  wag  ordained  a  missionary  to  tbe  Indians  at  Lebanon  in  176G,  and  remored 
his  wife  lo  the  Oneida  Castle  in  1769.  Tbe  next  spiinfc  he  remuved  to  the  house  of  his  Triend,  GgdctbI 
Herkimer,  near  Little  Falls,  where  hia  twin  children  were  born,  one  of  whom  waa  the  lata  Dr.  Kirkland, 
president  of  Horvsril  College.  The  very  air  of  Norwich  seemed  to  give  Ihe  vitality  of  freedom  to  iu  seas, 
and  Mr.  Kirkland  early  imbibed  those  patriolio  principles  which  distinguished  him  through  life.  His  at- 
tachment in  the  rcpulilicnn  cause  was  well  known,  and,  after  Ihe  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  tba 
provincial  Congress  of  MHssachusella,  desirous  of  socurina;  either  Ihe  friendship  or  neutrality  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, sent  a  letter  to  him  inclwing  an  address  to  the  Indians,  and  requesting  him  to  use  his  infiaeoce  in 
obtaining  the  ends  in  view.  Mr.  Kirkland  succeeded  in  securing  Ihe  altachmont  of  tba  Oneidai  to  tbe 
palriol  cause,  and  continued  his  religious  labors  among  them  during  the  war,  when  the  other  tribes,  through 
the  influence  of  Brant  and  the  Johnsons,  had  taken  op  anns  for  Iho  king.  He  ofGciated  as  chnplaio  lo  (he 
American  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  his  labors,  and  accompanied  Sollivan  in  his  expedition  in  1779.  Tbs 
state  of  New  York,  in  L-onside ration  of  his  patriolic  services,  gave  him  the  lands  of  the  "  Kirkland  patent,'' 
in  the  (own  of  Kirkland.  ASiet  40  years'  service  for  his  God  and  country,  he  fell  asleep  at  Paris,  Oneida 
county,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1808,  in  the  6Tth  year  of  bis  age. 

*  General  Schuyler  had  held  ■  conference  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  daring  the  prenons  «»• 
ler,  and,  setimg  t^fore  tbem  (be  nature  of  the  quarrel  thai  had  led  to  hostile  movements,  received  than 
■hem  solemn  promises  that  they  would  remain  neutral. 

*  This  was  (he  residence  of  Guy  Johnson,  and  is  slill  standing,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  ahoai 
a  mile  fnom  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  in  Montgomery  county.  It  is  substantially  built  of  stone,  and  nwf 
stand  a  centary  yet.     Embowered  in  trees,  it  is  a  beautiful  summer  residence. 
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AUnn  of  Um  People  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Sir  John  Johnion  and  Uighlandera.  Ordera  to  General  Schuyler. 

gas  and  Senecaff,  greatly  alarmed  the  people  of  the  lower  valley/  inasmuch  as  his  reply  to  a 
letter  from  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  he  wrote  from  the  council-  j^yj  8, 
room  in  the  wilderness,  glowed  with  sentiments  of  loyalty.  It  was,  moreover,  posi-  ^"^^ 
tively  asserted  that  he  was  collecting  a  large  body  of  savages  on  that  remote  frontier,  to  fall 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  and  this  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Sir  John 
Johnson,  who  held  a  commission  of  brigadier  general  of  militia,  remained  at  Johnson  Hall, 
then  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  Loyalists.  The  alarmed  patriots  appealed 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany  for  protection,  and  every  preparation  was  made  to 
avert  the  threatened  disaster.  Guy  Johnson,  however,  did  not  return  to  the  valley,  but 
went  to  Oswego,  where  he  called  another  council,  and  then,  accompanied  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  among  whom  was  Brant,  departed  for  Canada. 
He  descended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Montreal,  where  he  met  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Sir  Fred- 
eric Ilaldimand,  then  governor  of  Canada,  with  whom  the  Indians  entered  into  a  formal 
agreement  to  take  up  arms  for  the  king.'  These  were  the  Indians  who  appeared  against 
the  Americans  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  and  who,  in  connection  with  some  Caughnawa- 
gas,  made  the  terrible  massacre  of  Major  Sherburne's  corps  at  the  Cedars  in  the  following 
spring,  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter. 

These  movements  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  the  strengthening  of  Johnson  Hall, 
the  military  organization  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  in  the  vicinity,  the  increasing  alienation 
of  tho  Indians,  the  boldness  of  the  Tories,  and  the  continual  alarm  of  the  people  of  Tryon 
county,  caused  the  General  Congress,  in  December,  1775,  to  take  active  measures  in  that 
direction.  The  Dutch  and  Germans  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and, 
indeed,  in  all  parts  of  that  extensive  country,  were  ardent  Whigs  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  with 
the  retainers  of  the  Johnsons  and  their  friends,  composed  the  bulk  of  the  Tory  population, 
except  a  few  desperate  men  who  looked  for  plunder  and  reward.  Had  these  alone  ^n  in- 
imical to  the  patriots,  there  would  have  been  little  alarm  ;  but  the  country  swarmed  with 
Indians,  who  were  hourly  becoming  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  Whigs,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Johnsons  and  their  powerful  ally,  Joseph  Brant.  It  was  also  reported  that  mil- 
itary stores  were  collected  at  Johnson  Hall,  and  that  three  hundred  Indians  were  ready  to 
ikll  upon  the  whites  when  Sir  John  Johnson  should  give  the  signal.  Congress,  therefore, 
ordered  General  Schuyler  (who  had  returned  to  Albany  from  Lake  Champlain,  on  account 
of  ill  health)  to  take  such  measures  as  he  should  think  proper  to  seize  the  military  stores,  to 
apprehend  the  Tory  leaders,  and  to  disarm  the  loyal  inhabitants.  He  had  no  troops  at  com- 
mand, but,  aided  by  the  Albany  Committee  of  Safety,  he  soon  mustered  seven  hundred  men 
and  marched  to  Schenectady.  The  Mohawks  of  the  *'  Lower  Castle"  (near  Amsterdam), 
with  Little  Abraham  at  their  head,  had  not  been  seduced  by  Brant  and  Johnson,  but  kept 
to  their  promise  to  remain  neutral.  To  preserve  their  good-will,  Schuyler  sent  to  them  a 
messenger  (Mr.  Bleecker,  the  Indian  interpreter,  then  residing  at  Albany)  with  a  jaQQ^ry  is, 
belt,  informing  them  of  the  object  of  his  expedition.  They  were  not  pleased  with  ^^^• 
the  idea  of  invasion,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  general  to  persuade  him  to  desist.  He 
conferred  with  them  at  Schenectady,  satisfied  them  of  his  good  intentions  and  the  necessity 
of  the  movement,  and  then  marched  on  as  far  as  Guy  Park.  He  dispatched  a 
letter  at  the  same  time  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  requesting  a  personal  interview  with 
him.     They  met  at  Guy  Park  in  a  friendly  way,  and  General  Schuyler  proposed  terms  by 

*  On  the  11th  of  Jaly,  Colonel  Herkimer  wrote  from  Canajoharie  to  the  Palatine  Committee,  that  he  had 
received  credible  intelligence  that  morning  that  Johnson  was  ready  to  march  back  upon  the  settlement  with 
a  body  of  800  or  900  Indians,  and  that  his  point  of  attack  would  be  just  below  the  Little  Falls.  This  in- 
telligence  proved  to  be  untrue. 

'  British  historians  assert  that  General  Carleton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  savages  against 
the  Americans.  Mr.  Stone,  in  his  Life  of  Brant,  quotes  from  a  speech  of  that  chief,  wherein  the  reverse 
is  asserted.  The  British  commanders  never  failed  to  employ  Indians  in  warfare,  when  their  services  could 
be  obtained.  Their  feelings  of  humanity  doubtless  revolted  when  coalescing  with  the  savages  of  the  forest 
to  botcher  their  brethren,  but  with  them  principlt  too  often  yielded  to  expeditncy  in  that  unrighteous  war. 
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'which  the  matter  might  be  settled  without  bloodshed.  He  demanded  the  immediate  Bur- 
render  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  stores  in  the  possession  of  Johnson,  the  delivery  to  him 
of  all  the  arms  and  mihtary  accouterments  held  by  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and  Sir  John's 
parole  of  honor  not  to  act  inimically  to  the  patriot  cause.  Sir  John  asked  twenty-four  houn 
for  consideration.  His  reply  was  unsatisfactory,  and  Schuyler  marched  on  to 
anoary  Caughnawaga,  within  four  miles  of  Johnstown.  The  militia  had  turned  out  with 
alacrity,  and  his  force  of  seven  hundred  men  had  increased  to  three  thousand.  Sir  John, 
alarmed,  acceded  to  all  the  terms  proposed  by  General  Schuyler,  and  the  next  day  that  offi» 
cer  proceeded  to  Johnson  Hall,  where  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  surrendered  by 
the  baronet.  About  three  hundred  Scotchmen  also  delivered  up  their  arms.  Colonel  (aft- 
erward General)  Herkimer  was  empowered  to  complete  the  disarming  of  the  Tories,  and 
General  Schuyler  and  his  forces  marched  back  to  Albany. 

It  soon  afterward  became  evident  that  what  Sir  John  had  promised  when  constrained  by 
fear  would  not  be  performed  when  the  cause  of  that  fear  was  removed.  He  violated  his 
parole  of  honor,  and  the  Highlanders  began  to  be  as  bold  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the 
Whigs.  Congress  thought  it  dangerous  to  allow  Johnson  his  liberty,  and  directed  Schuyler 
to  seize  his  person,  and  to  proceed  vigorously  against  the  Highlanders  in  his  interest.  Col- 
onel Dayton  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  and  in 
May  he  proceeded  to  Johnstown.  The  baronet  had  friends  among  the  Loyalists  in 
Albany,  by  whom  he  was  timely  informed  of  the  intentions  of  Congress.  His  most  valuable 
articles  were  put  in  an  iron  chest  and  buried  in  his  garden*  when  he  heard  of  Dayton's  ap- 
proach, and,  hastily  collecting  a  large  number  of  his  Scotch  tenants  and  other  Tories,  he  fled  to 
the  woods  by  the  way  of  the  Sacandaga,  where  it  is  supposed  they  were  met  by  Indians  sent 
from  Canada  to  escort  them  thither.'  Amid  perils  and  hardships  of  every  kind,  they  trav- 
ersed ^e  wilderness  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Hudson  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
after  nineteen  days'  wanderings,  arrived  at  Montreal.  Sir  John  was  immediately  commis- 
sioned a  colonel  in  the  British  service,  raised  two  battalions  of  Loyalists  called  the  Johnson 
Greene,  and  became  one  of  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable  enemies  of  the  Americans  that 
appeared  during  the  war.  He  afterward,  as  we  shall  observe,  scourged  the  Mohawk  Valley 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  spread  death  and  desolation  among  the  frontier  settlements  even  so 
far  south  as  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

After  the  flight  of  Johnson  and  the  Tories,  Try  on  county  enjoyed  a  short  season  of  repose, 
and  nothing  of  importance  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  1776  and  the  winter  of  1777. 
Yet  the  people  did  not  relax  their  vigilance.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  received 
by  them  with  great  joy,  but  they  clearly  perceived  that  much  was  yet  to  be  done  to  support 
that  declaration.  Congress,  too,  saw  the  importance  of  defending  the  Northern  and  West- 
em  frontiers  of  New  York  from  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  and  their  savage  allies.  The 
fortresses  on  Lake  Champlaiu  were  already  in  their  possession,  and  General  Schuyler  was 
ordered  to  repair  and  strengthen  old  Fort  Stanwix,  then  in  ruins,  and  to  erect  other  fortifi- 
cations, if  necessary,  along  the  Mohawk  River.     Colonel  Dayton  was  charged  with  the  duty 

^  Sir  John  had  a  faithful  black  slave,  to  whom  he  intrusted  the  duty  of  bnryine  his  iron  chest.  Colonel 
Volkert  Vecder  bought  the  slave  when  Johnson  Hall  was  sold,  but  he  would  never  tell  where  the  treasure 
was  concealed.  Sir  John  visited  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780,  recovered  his  slave,  and  by  bis  direotioot 
found  the  iron  chest. — Simnu. 

'  This  is  inferred  from  a  sentence  in  one  of  Brant's  speeches,  quoted  by  Mr.  Stone,  as  follows :  "  We 
then  went  in  a  body  to  a  town  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  rescued  Sir  John  Johnson,  bringing  him 
fearlessly  through  the  streets."     Brant  and  Guy  Johnson  were  both  in  England  at  that  time. 

Lady  Johnson  was  conveyed  to  Albany,  and  there  kept  for  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  hostage  for  the  good 
conduct  of  her  husband.  Among  the  articles  left  in  Johnson  Hall  was  the  family  Bible  of  Sir  William. 
When  the  confiscated  property  was  sold,  the  Bible  was  bought  by  John  Taylor,  who  was  afterward  Lien* 
tenant-governor  of  New  York.  Perceiving  that  it  contained  the  family  record  of  the  Johnsons,  Mr.  Taylor 
wrote  to  Sir  John,  offering  its  restoration.  A  rude  messenger  was  sent  for  the  Bible.  *'  1  have  come  for 
Sir  William's  Bible."  he  said,  **and  there  are  the  four  guineas  which  it  cost."  The  man  was  asked  what 
message  Sir  John  had  sent.  He  replied,  ''  Pay  four  guineas  and  take  the  book." — Stone^t  Lift  of  Brami, 
ii.,  145 
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Repair*  of  Fort  Stanwix      Bmnt  at  Oghkwaga.      Hi*  hostile  MoremenU.      ExpeditioDfl  of  Herkimer  and  of  Coloael  Unrper. 

of  repairing  Fort  Stanwix,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tryon  county  militia,  but  he  seems  to 
have  made  little  progress,  for  it  was  not  complete  when,  in  the  summer  of  the  next 
year,  it  was  invested  by  St.  Leger.     He  named  the  new  fortress  Fort  Schuyler,  in 
honor  of  the  commanding  general  of  the  Northern  Department,  and  by  that  appellation  it 
was  known  through  the  remainder  of  the  war.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1777,  Brant  came  from  Canada,  and  appeared  among  the 
Mohawks  at  Oghkwaga,"  or  Oquaca,  with  a  large  body  of  warriors.  He  had  not  yet  com- 
mitted any  act  of  hostility  within  the  borders  of  New  York,  nor  was  his  presence  at  the  Cedars 
known  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Yet  none  doubted  his  hostile  intentions,  and  his  presence 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  patriots,  while  the  Tories  became  bolder  and  more  insolent. 
In  June  his  intentions  became  more  manifest,  when  he  ascended  the  Susquehanna,  from 
Oghkwaga  to  Unadilla,  with  about  eighty  of  his  warriors,  and  requested  an  interview  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  the  <*  Johnstone  Settlement.*'  He  declared  that  his  object  was 
to  procure  food  for  his  famished  people,  and  gave  the  whites  to  understand  that,  if  provisions 
were  not  furnished,  the  Indians  would  take  them  by  force.  Mr.  Johnstone  sounded  Brant 
concerning  his  future  intentions,  and  the  chief,  without  reserve,  told  him  that  he  had  made 
a  covenant  with  the  king,  and  was  not  inclined  to  break  it.  The  people  supplied  him  with 
food,  but  the  marauders,  not  satisfied,  drove  off  a  large  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 
As  soon  as  the  Indians  had  departed,  not  feeling  safe  in  their  remote  settlement,  the  whites 
abandoned  it,  and  took  refuge  in  Cherry  Valley.  Some  families  in  the  neighborhood  of  Una- 
dilla fled  to  the  German  Flats,  and  others  to  Esopus  and  Newburgh,  on  the  Hudson  River. 

As  the  Indian  forces  were  constantly  augmenting  at  Oghkwaga,  it  was  determined  by 
General  Schuyler  and  his  officers,  in  council,  that  Herkimer  (now  a  brigadier)  should  repair 
thither  and  obtain  an  interview  with  Brant.  Herkimer  took  with  him  three  hundred  Tryon 
county  militia,  and  invited  Brant  to  meet  him  at  Unadilla.  This  the  chief  agreed  to.  In 
the  mean  while.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  marched  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  as  far  as 
Cherry  Valley,  and  General  Schuyler  held  himself  in  readiness  to  repair  to  Unadilla  if  his 
presence  should  be  needed.  These  precautions  seemed  necessary,  for  they  knew  not  what 
might  be  the  disposition  of  Brant. 

It  was  a  week  af\er  Herkimer  arrived  at  Unadilla  before  Brant  made  his  appearance. 
He  came  accompanied  by  five  hundred  warriors.  He  dispatched  a  runner  to  Herkimer  to 
inquire  the  object  of  his  visit.*     Herkimer  replied  that  he  came  to  see  and  converse  with 

*  This  change  in  the  name  of  the  fort,  from  Stanwix  to  Schuyler,  produced  some  confusion,  for  there  was 
already  an  old  fort  at  Utica  called  Fort  Schuyler,  so  named  in  honor  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  a  com- 
mander of  provincial  troops  in  the  war  with  the  French  and  Indians. 

'  Toward  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1777  a  large  gathering  of  Indians  was  held  at  Oghkwaga.  The 
Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  dispatched  thither  Colonel  John  Harper,  of  Harpersfield,  to  ascertain 
their  intentions.  He  arrived  on  the  27th  of  February,  and  was  well  received  by  the  Indians.  They  ex- 
pressed their  sorrow  for  the  troubles  that  afflicted  Tryon  county,  and  gave  every  assurance  of  their  pacific 
dispositjoos.  Colonel  Harper  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  feast  by  roasting  an  ox.  It  was  afterward 
discovered  that  all  their  friendship  was  feigned ;  their  professions  of  peaceful  intentions  were  gross  hypoc- 
risy. A  few  weeks  subsequently,  while  taking  a  circuit  alone  through  the  woods  near  the  head  waters  of 
the  Susquehanna,  Harper  met  some  Indians,  who  exchanged  salutations  with  him.  He  recognized  one  of 
them  as  Peter,  an  Indian  whom  he  bad  seen  at  Oghkwaga,  but  they  did  not  know  him.  His  great-coat 
covered  his  uniform,  and  he  feigning  to  be  a  Tory,  they  told  him  they  were  on  their  way  to  cut  off  the 
Johnstone  settlement  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Susquehanna,  near  Unadilla.  Colonel  Harper  hastened  back 
to  Harpersfield,  collected  fifteen  stout  and  brave  men,  and  with  them  gave  chase  to  the  marauders.  In  the 
c<mr8e  of  the  following  night  they  came  upon  the  Indians  in  the  valley  of  Charlotte  River.  It  was  almost 
daylight  when  their  waning  fires  were  discovered.  The  savages  were  in  a  profound  slumber.  Their  arms 
were  silently  removed,  and  then  each  man  of  Harper's  party,  selecting  his  victim,  sprang  upon  him,  and 
before  he  was  fairly  awake  the  savage  found  himself  fast  bound  with  cords  which  the  whites  had  brought 
with  them.  It  was  a  bolder  achievement  than  if  the  red  men  had  been  killed,  and  nobler  because  bloodless. 
When  the  day  dawned,  and  the  Indians  saw  their  captors,  Peter  exclaimed,  "  Ugh !  Colonel  Harper ! 
Why  didn't  I  know  you  yesterday?"  They  were  taken  to  Albany  and  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety. 

*  The  real  object  of  the  conference  is  not  known.  It  is  supposed  that,  as  Herkimer  and  Brant  had  been 
near  neighbors  and  intimate  friends,  the  former  hoped,  in  a  personal  interview,  to  persuade  the  chief  to  join 
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his  brother,  Captain  Brant.  •*  And  all  these  men  wish  to  convene  with  the  chief  too  ?*' 
asked  the  quick-witted  messenger.  He  returned  to  Brant  and  communicated  the  replf. 
The  parties  were  encamped  within  two  miles  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  assemblage  made 
an  imposing  display.  By  mutual  agreement,  their  arms  were  to  be  left  in  their  respective 
encampments.  The  preliminaries  being  arranged,  Brant  and  about  forty  warriors  appeared 
upon  the  skirt  of  a  distant  wood,  and  the  parties  met  in  an  open  field.  A  circle  was  form- 
ed, and  the  two  commanders,  with  attendants,  entered  it  for  conference.  After  exchanging 
a  few  words.  Brant  asked  Herkimer  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  made  the  same  reply  as  to 
the  messenger.  "  And  all  these  have  come  on  a  friendly  visit  too  ?"  said  the  chief.  "  All 
want  to  see  the  poor  Indians.  It  is  very  kind,*'  he  added,  while  his  lip  curled  with  a  sar- 
castic smile.  After  a  while  the  conversation  became  animated,  and  finally  the  chief,  being 
pressed  by  direct  questions  concerning  his  intentions,  firmly  replied,  **  That  the  Indians  were 
in  concert  with  the  king,  as  their  fathers  had  been ;  that  the  king's  belts  were  yet  lodged 
with  them,  and  they  could  not  violate  their  pledge ;  that  Greneral  Herkimer  and  his  follow- 
ers had  joined  the  Boston  people  against  their  sovereign ;  that,  although  the  Boston  people 
were  resolute,  the  king  would  humble  them  ;  that  Greneral  Schuyler  was  very  smart  on  the 
Indians  at  the  treaty  of  German  Flats,  but,  at  the  same  time,  was  not  able  to  afibrd  the 
smallest  article  of  clothing ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Indians  had  formerly  made  war  on  the 
white  people  when  they  were  all  united,  and,  as  they  were  now  divided,  the  Indians  were 
not  frightened."  He  also  told  General  Herkimer  that  a  war-path  had  been  opened  across 
the  country  to  Esopus,  for  the  Tories  of  Ulster  and  Orange  to  join  them.  The  conference 
ended  then,  with  an  agreement  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  the  respective  forces 
to  remain  encamped  as  they  were.^ 

During  the  conference,  some  remarks  made  by  Colonel  Cox  greatly  irritated  the  sachem, 
and  on  his  signal  to  his  warriors,  who  were  near,  they  ran  to  their  encampment,  raised  the 
shrill  M'ar-hoop,  and  returned  with  their  rifles.  In  the  mean  while  the  chief  became  paci- 
fied, and  the  warriors  were  kept  at  a  proper  distance.  Herkimer,  however,  fearful  that 
Brant's  pacific  appearance  might  be  feigned,  prepared  to  act  with  decision  on  the  following 
morning.  He  charged  an  active  young  soldier,  named  Wagner,  with  the  duty  of  shooting 
Brant,  if  any  hostile  movement  should  appear  on  the  part  of  the  chief.  Wagner  was  to  se- 
lect two  assistants,  who  were  to  shoot  the  two  attendants  of  Brant  at  the  same  time.  He 
chose  Abraham  and  George  Herkimer,  nephews  of  the  general,  and  the  three  stood  by  the 
side  of  Herkimer  the  next  morning.  There  was  no  necessity  for  their  services,  and,  haply, 
110  blood  was  shed  on  the  occasion.  Mr.  Stone  seems  to  have  mistaken  Herkimer's  precau- 
tion, in  this  instance,  for  premeditated  perfidy,  and  says  that,  had  the  intent  been  perpetra- 
ted, the  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  provincials  would  have  been  such  that  **  all  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Mohawk  could  not  have  washed  it  away."  Mr.  Wagner  was  yet  living  at  Fort 
Plain  when  I  visited  that  place  in  1848,  and  I  have  his  own  authority  for  saying  that  the 
arrangement  was  only  a  precautionary  one,  for  which  Herkimer  deserved  praise.  Mr.  Stone 
gives  his  version  upon  *•  the  written  authority  of  Joseph  Wagner  himself"  Simms  has  de- 
clared, in  his  "  History  of  Schoharie  County,"  and  repeated  in  conversation  with  myself, 
that  Wagner  told  him  he  never  furnished  a  MS.  account  of  the  afiair  to  any  one.  Hera  is 
some  mistake  in  the  matter,  but  the  honorable  character  of  General  Herkimer  forbids  the 
idea  of  his  having  meditated  the  least  perfidy. 

Again  they  met,  and  the  haughty  chief — ^haughty  because  conscious  of  strength — as  he 
entered  the  circle,  addressed  General  Herkimer,  and  said,  *'  I  have  five  hundred  warriors 
with  me,  armed  and  ready  for  battle.  You  are  in  my  power,  but,  as  we  have  been  friends 
and  neighbors,  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  you."  He  then  gave  the  signal,  and  all  his 
warriors,  painted  in  the  hideous  colors  that  distinguished  them  when  going  into  battle,  bnrst 


the  patriots,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  nentral.     It  is  also  supposed  that  he  went  to  demand  restitution  for  the 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  of  which  the  savages  had  plundered  the  Johnstone  and  Unaii'la  settlements. 
'  Caropbeirs  jinnalt  of  Tryon  County. 
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from  the  surrounding  forest,  gave  the  war-hoop,  and  discharged  their  rifles  in  the  air.  Brant 
coolly  advised  the  general  to  go  hack  to  his  house,  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy  on  the  occa- 
sion, expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  one  day  return  the  compliment,  and  then  turned  proudly 
upon  his  heel  and  disappeared  in  the  shadowy  forest.  **  It  was  early  in  July,  and  the  morn- 
ing was  remarkably  clear  and  beautiful.  But  the  echo  of  the  war-hoop  had  scarcely  died 
away  before  the  heavens  became  black,  and  a  violent  storm  obliged  each  party  to  seek  the 
nearest  shelter.  Men  less  superstitious  than  many  of  the  unlettered  yeomen,  who,  leaning 
upon  their  arms,  were  witnesses  of  the  events  of  this  day,  could  not  fail,  in  afiertimes,  to 
look  back  upon  the  tempest,  if  not  as  an  omen,  at  least  as  an  emblem,  of  those  bloody  mas- 
sacres with  which  these  Indians  and  their  associates  subsequently  visited  the  inhabitants  of 
this  unfortunate  frontier."^ 

A  few  days  af\er  this  conference.  Brant  withdrew  his  warriors  from  the  Susquehanna  and 
joined  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  were  collecting  a  large  body  of  To- 
ries and  refugees  at  Oswego,  preparatory  to  a  descent  upon  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  set- 
tlements. Tbete  Guy  Johnson  and  other  officers  of  the  British  Indian  Department  sum- 
moned a  grand  council  of  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  invited  to  assemble  <*  to  eat  the 
flesh  and  drink  the  blood  of  a  Bostonian" — in  other  words,  to  feast  on  the  occasion  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  of  alliance  against  the  patriots,  whom  the  savages  denominated  Bostonians,  for 
the  reason  that  Boston  was  the  focus  of  the  rebellion.  There  was  a  pretty  full  attendance 
at  the  council,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  sachems  adhered  faithfully  to  their  covenant  of  neu- 
trality made  with  Greneral  Schuyler,  until  the  appeals  of  the  British  commissioners  to  their 
avarice  overcame  their  sense  of  honor.  The  commissioners  represented  the  people  of  the 
king  to  be  numerous  as  the  forest  leaves,  and  rich  in  every  possession,  while  those  of  the  col- 
onies were  exhibited  as  few  and  poor ;  that  the  armies  of  the  king  would  soon  subdue  the 
rebels,  and  make  them  still  weaker  and  poorer ;  that  the  rum  of  the  king  was  as  abundant 
as  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  that  if  the  Indians  would  become  his  allies  during  the  war,  they 
sBould  never  want  for  goods  or  money.  Tawdry  articles,  such  as  scarlet  clothes,  beads,  and 
trinkets,  were  then  displayed  and  presented  to  the  Indians,  which  pleased  them  greatly,  and 
they  concluded  an  alliance  by  binding  themselves  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  patriots, 
and  to  continue  their  warfare  until  the  latter  were  subdued.  To  each  Indian  were  then  pre- 
sented a  brass  kettle,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  gun,  a  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  a  piece  of  gold, 
A  quantity  of  anmiunition,  and  a  promise  of  a  bounty  upon  every  scalp  he  should  bring  in.' 
Thayendanegea  (Brant)  was  thenceforth  the  acknowledged  grand  sachem  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  soon  afterward  conmienced  his  terrible  career  in  the  midst  of  our  border  settlements.* 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  the  most  important  events  that  took  place  in  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley and  adjacent  districts  prior  to  the  attack  of  St.  Leger  upon  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler 
(as  it  will  hereafter  be  called),  which  mark  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  there,  before  Brant 
and  his  more  savage  white  associates  brightened  the  tomahawk  and  musket,  and  bared  the 
knife,  in  avowed  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  liberty.  Volumes  might  be,  and,  indeed,  have 
been,  written  in  giving  details  of  the  stirring  events  in  Tryon  county  during  our  Revolution- 
ary struggle.*  To  these  the  reader  is  referred  for  local  particulars,  while  we  consider  trans- 
actions there  of  more  prominent  and  general  interest. 

1  Caiopbell^s  jinnalt  of  Tryon  County. 

'  Seo  Life  of  Mary  JemUon.  This  pamphlet  was  written  in  1823,  and  pubashed  cy  Jaces  D.  Bemis 
of  Canandftigua,  New  York.  She  was  taken  a  captive  near  Fort  Daqaesne  (now  Pittsburgh)  when  a  chilt*. 
and  was  reared  among  the  Indians.  She  married  a  chief,  and  became  an  Indian  in  every  particular,  except 
birth.  At  the  council  here  spoken  of  she  was  present  with  her  husband.  Her  death  occurred  at  the  ag» 
of  89.  She  says  that  the  brass  kettles  mentioned  in  the  text  were  in  use  among  the  Seneca  Indians  as  latA 
as  1823,  wh<)n  her  narrative  was  printed. 

'  Soon  after  Brant  joined  the  Indians  at  Oghkwaga,  he  made  a  hostile  movement  against  the  settlement 
of  Cherry  Valley.     He  hovered  around  that  hamlet  for  some  days,  but  did  not  attack  it.     Of  this  a  detail 
ed  accocpt  will  be  given  hereafter. 

^  The  most  voluminous  are  Campbell's  jinnalt  of  Tryon  County ^  Stone's  Life  of  Brant  and  ?imna'.- 
Schoharit  County  and  Border  Wart  of  New  York. 
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"  A  scream  !  'tis  but  the  panlber'ii — niaght 

Breaks  the  cslm  sunshine  there  ; 
A  thicket  Btirs  '.   K  deer  hfta  nought 

Frorn  siyht  a  closer  Isirj 
A{[ftin  upon  the  grata  they  droop, 
Then  bursts  (he  well-known  whoop  on  whoop, 

Shrill,  deafening  on  the  air. 
And  onward  from  their  ambush  deep. 
Like  wolves,  the  savage  wanion  leap." 

'  E  are  now  upon  an  Indian  battle-grouad,  in  the  boiom  of  the  deep  forat, 
where  the  cunning  and  ferocity  of  the  aavage  had  free  exercise  in  the  pan- 
ther-like maneuvers  of  the  ambuacade,  and  the  unrcitraiued  um  of  the 
halchet  and  knife.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  red  wanion  lubordlnate, 
and  comparatively  ineffective  in  the  conflicts  we  have  coaudored,  except 
in  the  battle  at  Lake  George  and  in  the  maBsacra  at  the  CedaTs.  We 
have  seen  their  method  of  warfare  wholly  subverted  by  European  laotici, 
and   their  fiery  c 


trolled  by  a  policy  unknown 
in  their  sanguinary  battles, 
a  their  martial  training,  and  unsatis- 
lactory  to  their  fierce  natures  when  aroused  by 
the  flow  of  blood.  But  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  which  we  are  about  to  chronicle,  and 
particularly  in  the  battle  of  Oriekany,  which 
formed  h  part  of  the  operations  of  that  siege, 
the  Indians,  commanded  by  Brant,  the  most 
subtle  and  accomplished  war  chief  of  his  time, 
I'urmcd  the  strong  right  ana  of  St.  Leger,  and 
were  \eh  free  to  fight  according  to  the  customs 
of  their  race. 

In  the  spring  of  J  777.  Colonel  Peter  Gan- 
sevoort'  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  held  that  post  in  the  summer  of 
that  year,  when  Burgoyne  was  making  his  vic- 
torious march  toward  Albany  by  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  successful  progress  of  the 
British  commander  greatly  alarmed  the  people 
of  the  north,  and  those  of  Tryon  county  were 
particularly  disturbed  by  intelligence  that  a  de- 


'  Peter  Gansevoort  was  bom  in  Albany,  July  ITth,  1T49.  He  aecompanied  Moat(;omery  into  Canada  ia 
1775,  with  the  rank  of  major,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  the  IVew  York  lina,  wUeh 
commission  he  held  when  he  Je('<>nded  Fort  Schuyler  against  St.  Lcgcr.  For  his  gallant  defenia  oC  that 
post  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress,  and  in  1 781  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  bri)^ier  general  bj  tbe 
Slate  of  New  York.  After  the  war  he  was  for  many  years  a  military  agent.  He  bald  Kveral  office*  of 
trust,  and  was  always  esteemed  for  his  bravery  and  jud|;ment  as  a  soldici,  and  for  his  fidelity,  iatelligeoce, 
■od  probity  as  a  ciliien.     He  died  July  2d,  ISIS,  a),'cd  Ga  years. 
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MMut  upon  them  from  Oswego  might  be  expected.  Ab  early  as  June,  a  man  from  Canada, 
urested  as  a  spy,  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  a  detachment  of  British  troops,  Canadians  and 
Indians,  was  to  penetrate  the  country  by  way  of  Oswego  and  the  Mohawt,  to  join  Burgoyna 
when  he  should  reach  Albany.  This  intelligence  was  soon  al^er  confirmed  by  Thomas  Spen- 
eer,  a  friendly  Oneida  half-breed  sachem,  who  was  sent  to  Canada  a  secret  emissary  for  in- 
formation. He  was  present  at  a  council  where  Colonel  Cl&us,'  it  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John 
JohoMn,  presided,  and  there  he  became  acquainted  with  the  general  plans  of  Burgoyne. 
The  Oneida  further  informed  the  inhabitants  that  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Claus,  with 
their  families,  were  then  at  Oswego  in  command  of  seven  hundred  Indians  and  four  bund- 
led r^ular  troops  ;  that  there  were  six  hundred  Tories  at  Oswegatchio  (Ogdensburgh)  ready 
to  join  them  ;  and  that  Colonel  John  Butler  was  to  arrire  at  Oswego  on  the  1 4th  of  July, 
from  Niagara,  with  Tories  and  Indians. 

This  information,  instead  of  arousing  the  Whigs  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  prompt  and  effi- 
cient action,  seemed  to  paralyze  them  with  alarm.  The  timid  were  backward  in  preparing 
for  the  field,  and  the  wavering,  considering  the  patriot  cause  almost  hopeless,  became  Loy> 
kliata,  or,  at  best,  passive  Whigs.  Fort  Schuyler  was  still  unfinished,  and  feebly  garrison- 
ed, and  certain  discomfiture  seemed  to  await  the  patriots  in  that  region.  Colonel  Ganse- 
Toort,  however,  was  vigilant,  active,  and  hopeful.  He  wrote  spirited  letters  to  General 
Schuyler,  imploAng  aid,  and  that  officer  as  urgently  laid  the  condition  of  Tryon  county  be- 
fore the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  and  also  the  General  Congress.      But  it  was 

tben  too  late  to  expect  succor  fropi  a  distance,  and  the  peo-  ^      ^ 

pie  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  were  thrown  upon  their  own  fee- 
bl«  resources  for  defense.  St.  Leger  and  his  Rangers,  with 
the  forces  of  Johnson,  Glaus,  Bi^tler,  and  Brant,  mentioned 
by  the  Oneida  chief  were  already  in  motion,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  August  the  enemy,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  strong, 
came  up  Oneida  Lake,  and  near  the  ruins  of  old  Fort  New- 
port prepared  to  invest  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Indians  were 
led  by  Brant,  and  the  whole  beleaguering  foroe,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  inarch  at  Oswego  Falls,  was  disposed  in  ad- 
mittible  order  for  the  journey  through  the  forest.  The  main 
body  was  led  by  the  Indians,  under  Brant,  in  five  columns, 
four  hundred  and  sixty  paces  in  front  of  the  advanced  guard. 
The  Indians  marched  in  single  file,  at  large  distances  apart. 
Between  the  five  columns  and  the  rear-guard  a  file  of  In- 
dians, ten  paces  apart,  formed  a  line  of  communication.  The 
advanced  guard  was  one  hundred  paces  in  front  of  the  main 
column,  which  was  disposed  in  Indian  file,  the  right  and  left 
fianks  covered  by  a  file  of  savages.  The  rear-guard  was 
formed  of  regular  troops.  The  advanced  guard  was  com- 
poaed  of  sixty  marksmen,  selected  from  the  corps  of  John- 
oon'i  Royal  Greens,  and  led  by  Captain  Watts,  a  brother- 

'  Danie)  Claiu  mairied  the  daughter  of  3ir  William  Jobnson,  and  wu  a  man  of  considenible  iDfloenoa. 
Brant  entertained  for  him  aentimenta  of  (he  itrongest  personal  boatility,  although  both  were  engaged  in  tha 
sane  came.  His  wire  died  in  Canada  in  ISOl,  and  Brant,  in  ths  name  of  the  Fiie  Naiioni.  made  a  ipeeoh 
of  condolence  on  her  death.  William  Clans,  depoiy  inperinlendenl  of  Indian  aflairs,  was  his  son. — Sabint't 
tiwtt  of  Ikt  Loi/aliiiM. 

*  Tbii  diagram,  repreeenling  the  order  of  march  of  the  besieging  force,  is  a  reduced  copy  of  an  engrav- 
inf  in  Slimt'i  Lift  of  Brant.  Tbe  original  drawing,  beantifoUy  oolorod,  was  fooad  in  the  vriling-desk  of 
St.  Leger,  which  he  left  behind  when  he  fled  from  his  camp  before  Fort  Schayler.  The  follawing  is  an  «x- 
plaiiation  of  the  diagram  :  aaaaa,  five  columns  i^  Indians  in  front,  flanking  tha  British  flag ;  b,  advanced 
goard ;  «,  lias  of  sommnnicatioD  between  the  adranoed  gnard  and  Indian  columns;  tt,  dd,  the  Isfl  and 
right  wing!  of  the  eighth  and  thirty-fonrth  regiments  (the  tbirty-foorth  on  the  left  side) ;  t,  rear-goaid , 
//,  Indians  on  the  rght  and  left  flanks ;  i  t,  lii 
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in-law  of  Sir  John  Johnson.  Each  corps  was  likewise  furnished  with  practiced  marksmen 
at  short  intervals,  who  were  ordered  to  concentrate  their  strength  upon  any  point  that  might 
be  attacked.  St.  Leger,  as  appears  from  his  private  diary,  was  much  annoyed  on  the  way 
by  the  disposition  of  his  Indian  allies  to  proceed  according  to  their  own  notions  of  expediency. 
They  were  averse  to  approaching  the  fort  in  a  body,  but  the  commander  finally  persuaded 
them  to  be  governed  by  his  directions,  which,  at  Oswego,  they  had  promised  to  obey,  and 
on  the  2d  of  August  Lieutenant  Bird  and  Brant  comnienced  the  investment  of  the  fort 
The  garrison,  under  Colonel  Gansevoort,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  and  fifly  men.  ^  In 
July,  Colonel  Marinus  Willett,  an  active  and  judicious  officer,  bad  joined  the  garrison  with 
his  regiment,  and,  on  the  very  day  when  Bird  commenced  the  investiture  of  the  fort,  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Mellon,  of  Colonel  Wesson*s*  regiment,  arrived  with  two  hundred  men,  and 
two  bateaux  laden  with  provisions  and  military  stores.  With  this  timely  addition,  the  gar- 
rison had  sufficient  provision  for  six  weeks,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  ammunition  lor  small 
arms.  But  for  their  cannon,  their  most  important  means  of  defense,  they  had  only  about 
four  hundred  rounds,  or  nine  cartridges  for  each  piece  a  day  for  that  length  of  time.  The 
garrison  was  also  witJunU  a  flag  when  the  enemy  appeared,  but  their  pride  and  ingenuity 
soon  supplied  one  in  conformity  to  the  pattern  adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress.  Shirts 
were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  stripes,  bits  of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for  the  red,  and  the 
blue  ground  for  the  stars  was  composed  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraham 
Swartwout,  of  Dutchess  county,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.'  Before  sunset  the  curious  mo- 
saic-work standard,  as  precious  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  as  the  most  beautifully-wzought 
flag  of  silk  and  needle-work,  was  floating  over  one  of  the  bastions. 

On  the  3d,  Colonel  St.  Lcger  arrived  before  the  fort  with  his  whole  force.  It  was  a  motp 
ley  collection  of  British  regulars,  a  few  Hessians  and  Canadians,  well-armed  Tories,  and 
troops  of  warriors  from  the  various  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations'  except  the  Oneidas,  who  were 
faithful  to  their  agreement  to  remain  neutral.  St.  Leger  dispatched  an  officer,  bearing  a 
flag,  to  the  fort,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  with  a  copy  of  a  pompous  manifesto  which  he 
had  sent  among  the  people,  conceived  very  much  in  the  vein  of  the  one  issued  by  Burgoyne 
from  Crown  Point,  a  few  weeks  before.  He  magnified  the  power,  clemency,  and  justice  of 
the  king,  and  charged  the  General  Congress,  and  other  assemblies,  committees,  A&c.,  with 
cruelty  in  the  form  of  **  arbitrary  imprisonment,  conflscation  of  property,  persecution  and 
torture,  unprecedented  in  the  inquisitions  of  the  Romish  Church."  He  also  denounced  the 
patriot  civil  authorities  every  where  as  guilty  of  <*  the  profanation  of  religion,"  and  of  «  shock- 
ing proceedings"  of  almost  every  shade  of  darkness.  He  then  exhorted  the  people  who  were 
disposed  to  do  right,  to  remember  that  he  was  *<  at  the  head  of  troops  in  the  full  power  of 
health,  discipline,  and  valor,  determined  to  strike  when  necessary  and  anxious  to  spare  when 
possible,"  and  tempted  them  with  oflbrs  of  employment  if  they  would  join  his  standard,  se- 
curity to  the  inflrm  and  industrious,  and  payment  in  coin  for  all  supplies  for  his  army  that 
might  be  brought  into  his  camp.  « If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors  and  sincere  inten- 
tions to  efieot  them,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  **  the  phrensy  of  hostility  should  remain,  I  trust 

^  The  name  of  this  officer  is  variously  spelled  in  the  books — Weston,  Wesson,  and  Wesson.  At  the  okMO 
of  an  autograph  letter  of  his  among  Gates^s  Papers  (vol.  x.),  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  it  b  writ- 
ten Wesson,  and,  presuming  that  he  spelled  his  own  name  correctly,  I  give  that  orthography.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Colonel  Wesson  and  his  regiment  were  active  participators  in  the  battles  of  Beais'i 
Heights,  a  few  weeks  later  than  the  time  in  question. 

'  It  was  in  Captain  Swartwout's  company,  while  at  Poughkeepsie,  that  Samuel  Geake,  an  emissary  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  enlisted,  in  the  character  of  a  recruit,  insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  dB- 
oers  at  Fort  Schuyler,  and  acquired  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  means,  designs,  and  ezpeeta* 
tions  of  the  Americans.  He  was  suspected,  arrested,  tried  by  court-martial  as  a  spy,  and  was  condeiiuiad 
to  death.  He  was  spared,  however,  as  a  witness  against  Major  Hammell,  another  recreant  American,  who 
had  accompanied  him  to  Poughkeepsie,  and  who  was  under  arrest  at  that  time.  Geake  confessed  that  he 
was  employed  for  the  purpose  of  which  he  was  accused.  He  said  that  Major  Hammell  (who  had  beea 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British)  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  enemy,  and  was  promised  a  colonelcy  ia  the 
British  army,  and  that  he  (Greake)  was  to  receive  the  commission  of  lieutenant  as  soon  as  he  shoold  retora 
to  New  York  from  Fort  Schuyler. 
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of  Fort  Schuyler.     Operations  of  the  Indiana.     Viait  to  the  Oriakany  Battle-ground.     General  Herkimer  and  the  Militia. 

I  ihall  stand  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man  in  denouncing  and  executing  the  venge- 
ance of  the  state  against  the  willful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice  and  of  wrath 
await  them  in  the  field  ;  and  devastation,  famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror  that  a  re- 
luctant, but  indispensable,  prosecution  of  military  duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to 
their  return."  The  patriot  people  who  received  the  manifesto  treated  it  with  derision,  and 
the  little  garrison,  which  had  already  counted  the  cost  of  a  siege,  and  determined  upon  a 
defense  of  the  fort,  laughed  at  its  threats,  and  regarded  its  offer  of  bribes  with  scorn. 

The  siege  commenced  on  the  4th.  A  few  bombs  were  thrown  into  the  fort,  and  Au«uat, 
the  Indians,  concealed  behind  trees  and  bushes,  wounded  several  men  who  were  em-  ^^^' 
ployed  in  raising  the  parapets.  Similar  annoyances  occurred  on  the  5th,  and  toward  even- 
ing the  Indians  spread  out  through  the  woods,  encircled  the  fort,  and,  by  hideous  yells  through 
the  night,  attempted  to  intimidate  the  garrison.  St.  Leger,  confident  of  success,  sent  a  dis- 
patch to  Burgoyne  at  this  juncture,  expressing  his  assurance  that  Fort  Schuyler  would  be 
m  his  possession  directly,  and  the  hope  that  they  would  speedily  meet  as  victors  at  Albany. 
Ijet  us  leave  the  besiegers  and  besieged  a  moment,  and  ride  down  to  Oriskany,  eight  miles 
eastward  of  Fort  Schuyler,  where  a  terrible  episode  in  the  siege  occurred. 

I  left  Rome  (site  of  Fort  Schuyler)  at  about  two  o'clock,  in  an  open  light  wagon,  for  Oris- 
kany.* The  day  was  very  warm ;  the  road,  although  nearly  level,  was  excessively  stony, 
and  when  I  arrived  at  the  village  I  was  almost  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue.  Desir- 
ous of  reaching  Utica  that  evening,  I  stayed  at  the  village  only  long  enough  to  procure  a  com- 
petent guide  to  the  battle-ground.  Mr.  George  Graham,  a  resident  of  the  village  (who  was 
one  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  for  the  celebration  held  upon  the  battle-ground,  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  event,  in  1844),  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  spot,  and  pointed 
out  the  various  localities  which  were  identified  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  many  " 
old  men  who  were  present,  some  of  whom  were  in  the  battle.  The  locality  is  about  two 
miles  west  of  the  canal  landing  in  the  village,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  agricultural 
country.  Let  us  consult  the  history  while  on  our  way  thither,  and  then  we  shall  better 
understand  our  "  topographical  survey.'* 

As  soon  as  St.  Leger's  approach  up  Oneida  Lake  was  known  to  General  Herkimer,  he 
summoned  the  militia  of  Tryon  county  to  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  The 
timidity  which  seemed  to  have  abated  the  fire  of  the  Whigs,  when  the  first  intimations  of 
the  invasion  were  given  by  the  Canada  spy  and  the  Oneida  sachem,  now  disappeared,  when 
the  threatened  danger  was  at  their  doors,  and  the  call  of  Herkimer  was  responded  to  with 
alacrity,  not  only  by  the  militia,  but  most  of  the  members  of  the  Tryon  county  committee 
entered  the  field  as  officers  or  volunteers.  They  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Dayton,  on  the  Ger- 
man Flats,  and,  on  the  day  when  the  Indians  encircled  the  fort,  Herkimer  was 
near  Oriskany  with  more  than  eight  hundred  men,  eager  to  face  the  enemy.  He 
■ent  a  messenger  to  Gansevoort,  informing  him  of  his  approach,  and  requesting  him  to  ap- 
priae  him  of  the  arrival  of  his  courier  by  discharging  three  g^ns  in  rapid  succession,  which 
he  knew  would  be  heard  at  Oriskany.  But  the  messenger  did  not  arrive  until  near  noon 
the  next  day.  Herkimer  was  brave,  but  cautious,  and  determined  to  halt  there  until  he 
should  receive  re-enforcements  or  hear  the  signal  guns  from  the  fort.  His  officers,  influenced 
by  the  impatience  of  their  men  to  press  on  toward  the  fort,  were  opposed  to  delay.  Herki- 
mer, self-relying,  was  firm.  Harsh  words  ensued,  and  two  of  his  colonels.  Cox  and  Paris, 
more  impertinent  than  generous,  denounced  the  old  man  as  a  coward  and  a  Tory.  This 
bitter  taunt  sank  deep  into  his  heart,  but  his  duty  governed  his  feelings,  and  he  calmly  re- 
plied, *'  I  am  placed  over  you  as  a  father  and  guardian,  and  shall  not  lead  you  into  difficul- 
ties from  which  I  may  not  be  able  to  extricate  you."  But  they  persisted  in  their  demands 
fat  an  iounediate  advance,  and  continued  their  ungenerous  taunts.     Stung  by  imputations 

*  Oriskany  is  a  little  village  about  eight  miles  west  of  Utica,  at  the  janction  of  the  Oriskany  Creek,  with 
Che  Mohawk.  The  Erie  Canal  and  the  rail-road  both  pass  through  it,  and  the  establishment  of  woolen 
(JMrtories  there  promises  growth  and  prosperity  to  the  pleasant  town. 
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of  cowardice,  Herkirner  at  length  yielded,  and  gave  tbe  word  to  ■■  March  on  '."  at  the  mug 
time  telling  those  who  boasted  loudest  of  their  courage  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  mn 
on  seeing  the  eaemy. 

St.  Leger  had  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Herkimer,  and  detached  a  divisioa  of  John* 
ton's  Greens,  under  Major  Watts,  Colonel  Butler  with  his  Rangers,  and  Brant  with  a  strong 
body  of  Indiani,  to  intercept  him,  and  prevent  an  attack  upon  his  in  trench  ments.  Before 
the  arrival  of  Herkimer's  messenger,  Ganaevoort  had  observed  the  giienca  of  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  also  the  movement  of  a  portion  of  his  troops  along  the  margin  of  a  wood  down 
the  river.  The  arrival  of  the  courier  dispelled  all  doubts  as  to  the  destination  of  tbe  detach- 
ment, and  the  signal  guns  were  immediately  fired.     Herkimer  had  informed  Ganaevoort,  by  the 


messenger,  that  he  ii 
tended,  on  hearing  the 
ugnals,  to  cut  his  way 
to  tbe  fort  thiongh 
the  circumvallating 
eamp  of  the  enemy, 
and  requested  him  to 
make  a  sortie  at  tbe 
same  time.  This  was 
done  as  soon  as  the 
arrangement  could  be 
made,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred 
men,  consisting  of  por- 
tions of  Gansevoort'i 
and  Wesaoit'a  regi- 
ments, was  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  who 
took  with  them  an 
iron  three  pounder. 
Fil^y  men  were  also 


added,  to  protect  the 
cannon,  and  to  act 
otherwise  as  circnm- 
■tances  might  require. 
The  enterprise  wo*  in- 
trusted to  Colonel  Ma- 
rin m  Willett,'  who, 
by  quick  and  judiciom 
movements  and  dar- 
ing courage,  ^th  his 
small  force,  accom- 
plished wonders  in  a 
few  houra.  Rain  wu 
falling  copiously  while 
preparations  for  the 
sortie  were  in  prog- 
resa,  but  the  moment 
it  ceased  WiUett  sil- 
lied out  and  fell  fan- 
^^\^y^  ously  upon  that  por 
*       tion  of  the  eamp  oc- 


cupied by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  Royal  Greens,  a  detachment  of  whom,  as  we  have  s 


'  MarinDa  Witlett  was  bom  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  Jutj  Slit  (O.S,),  1740.  He  wm  the  ; 
of  six  sons  of  Edward  Willett,  a  Queen'a  countj  rsrmer.  He  was  early  imbued  with  a  militaiy  spirit,  aod 
joined  Ibe  annj,  under  AbercrombiB,  as  a  Jiealenant  in  Colonel  Delsncy's  regiment,  in  1758.  Ha  was  ia 
lb<  disastrous  battle  at  Ticondcit^a,  and  aeeompanied  Bradslreet  in  his  expedititra  against  Fort  Frontenas. 
Exposure  in  the  wildemess  injured  bia  henllh,  and  ho  was  oonfined  by  sickiMus  in  the  newly-araoted  Fort 
Stanwix  anlil  the  end  of  tbe  campaign.  Willett  eaily  espoused  tbe  republican  cause  when  British  ajiniai 
sion  aroused  roaislaoce  here.  When  the  British  troops  in  tbe  New  York  garrison  were  ordered  to  Boateo, 
after  tbe  skirmish  at  Lexington,  they  attempted,  in  addition  to  (heir  own,  to  oarry  off  a  large  qoaati^  of 
spare  arms.  Willett  resolved  to  prevent  it,  and,  though  opposed  by  the  mayor  and  other  Whigs,  he  cap- 
tured the  baggage-wagons  containing  them,  and  took  Ihom  back  to  the  city.  These  arms  were  afterward 
used  by  the  flist  regiment  raised  by  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  appointed  second  oaplain  o^  a  coia- 
pany  In  Colonel  M'Dougal's  regiment,  and  aeeompanied  itlonlgomery  in  his  northern  expedition.  He  was 
placed  in  command  ol  St.  John's,  and  held  that  post  until  January,  1776.  He  was  that  year  appointed  licfr 
tenant  colonel,  and,  at  tbe  opening  of  Ihe  campaign  of  1777,  placed  in  commaiid  of  Fort  Conslitntioo,  OB 
the  Hudson.  In  May  he  was  ordered  lo  Fort  Stanwix,  or  Schuyler,  whore  be  performed  signal  eervteea, 
as  noticed  in  the  text.  He  was  lel^  in  command  of  the  fort,  and  remained  there  until  the  summer  of  17T8 
when  he  joined  the  army  under  Washington,  and  was  al  tbe  battle  of  Monmouth.  He  aoocanpanied  SoDlp 
van  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  <fae  Mohawk  Valley  in  1780^ 
1T81,  and  1782.  In  1792  be  was  sent  by  Washington  to  treat  with  the  Creek  Indians  at  the  lonlh ;  aad 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  intended  to  aot  against  the  NorthwestarB 
Indians.  He  declined  the  appointment,  for  be  was  opposed  to  the  expedition.  He  was  for  some  time  ahariff 
of  New  York,  and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in  ISOT.  He  was  chosen  elector  of  President  and  Tio^ 
presidenl  in  1 824,  and  was  made  president  of  the  Electoral  College.  He  died  in  New  Y<nk,  Angort  23d, 
1R30.  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age. 
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hwl  been  sent  to  oppose  the  approach  of  Herkimer.  The  advancod  guard,  unable  to  with- 
■Und  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  were  driven  in  ;  and  bo  luddenly  was  Sir  John's  camp 
Muiled,  that  he  was  not  allowed  time  to  put  on  his  coat.  He  endeavored  to  bring  his  troops 
into  order,  but  they  fled  in  dismay.  The  Indian  encampment  waa  then  assaulted,  and  in  a 
faw  moment!  the  savages,  too,  were  scattered.  Sir  John  and  his  troops  fled  across  the  rivor, 
to  the  temporary  camp  of  St.  Leger,  and  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  the  deep  forest 
oear.  No  less  than  twenty-one  wagon-loads  of  spoil,  consisting  of  clothing,  blankets,  stores, 
camp  equipage,  five  British  standards,  the  baggage  of  Sir  John,  with  all  his  papers,  and 
tboM  of  other  officers,  containing  every  kind  of  information  necessary  to  the  garrison,  were 
captured.  Having  secured  their  prize,  Willett  and  his  party  returned  to  the  fort  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  The  five  British  colors  were  raised  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  upon  the 
flag-stafi',  beneath  the  uncouth  American  standard,  and  the  whole  garrison,  mounting  the 
parapets,  made  the  forest  ring  with  three  loud  cheers.  This  chivalrous  exploit  was  duly  no- 
ticed by  Congress,  and  an  elegant  sword  was  presented  to  Colonel  Willett  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Herkimer,  in  the  mean  white,  had  moved  from  the  mills,  at  the  mouth  ofOris- 
Icany  Creek,  toward  the  fort,  entirely  unconscious  of  the  ambuscade  that,  in  a  deep  ravine 
two  miles  distant,  awaited  his  approach.  The  morning  was  dark,  sultry,  and  lowering. 
Si  troops,  composed  chiefly  of  the  militia  regiments  of  Colonels  Coi,  Paris,  Visscher,  and 
Klock,  were  quite  undisciplined,  and  their  order  of  march  was  irregular  and  without  precau- 
tion. The  contentions  of  the  morning  had  delayed  their  advance  until  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  the  hard  feelings  that  existed  between  the  commander  and  some  of  his  of&cers  caused  a 
e  of  insubordination  which  proved  fatal  in  its  consequences.     Brant  and  his  Tory  asso- 


'  This  iketoh  was  made  from  the  eutero  side  of  tbe  mvine,  lookiog  west.  The  nuush  in  the  botlom 
of  Iha  ravins,  msntioaed  in  the  text,  is  partially  drained  by  a  rivulet.  When  T  vuited  tbe  spot  (Auf^oil, 
1848),  many  logs  of  Ihs  old  causBwaj  were  slill  visible,  and  aObrdod  a  crossing-place  for  cattle.  Tbete 
lugs  are  seen  in  the  piotare.  The  road  oa  Ihs  latt  is  the  present  highway  between  Oriskany  and  Rome. 
Tbe  faani  stsods  apon  the  western  side  of  the  ravins,  and  along  tbe  high  ground  upon  which  it  is  litnated, 
aad  etuaibg  the  r«d  aoutheuterly,  the  ambosh  was  pUoed.  The  hottest  of  the  battle  oaoerred  upon  the 
Ugh  plain  bstweea  the  ravins  in  the  foregroand  and  another  beyond  tbe  most  distant  trees  in  the  piotnre 
T^  hills  seen  in  the  extreme  dutanoe,  en  the  right,  ara  those  upon  ths  north  side  of  the  Mohairk.  The 
Irame-work  in  tbe  ravine  is  tbe  remains  of  the  scaOblding  erected  for  the  ipeaken  st  the  celebration  alloded 
In,  in  1844.     The  chief  speakers  on  the  oooasion  were  John  A.  Diz  and  Saoator  Dtokiason,  aad  the  audi- 
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ciates  had  learned  from  their  scouts  the  exact  route  the  patriots  had  taken,  and  arranged  an 
ambuscade  accordingly.  A  deep  ravine  crossed  the  path  of  Herkimer  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  extending  from  the  high  grounds  on  the  south  to  the  river,  and  curved  toward  the 
east  in  a  semicircular  form.  The  bottom  of  this  ravine  was  marshy,  and  the  road  crossed  it 
by  means  of  a  causeway  of  earth  and  logs.  On  each  side  of  the  ravine  the  ground  waa  nearly 
level,  and  heavily  timbered.  A  thick  growth  of  underwood,  particularly  along  the  margin 
of  the  ravine,  favored  concealment.  It  was  upon  the  high  ground  on  the  western  side  of 
this  ravine  that  the  ambush  of  the  Tories  and  Indians  was  laid,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
causeway  was  surrounded  by  them,  as  by  a  circle,  leaving  only  a  small  segment  open  where 
the  road  entered.  Unsuspicious  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy,  the  whole  body  of  provin- 
cials, except  the  rear-guard,  composed  of.Visscher^s  regiment,  descended  into  the  ravine,  fol- 
lowed by  the  baggage- wagons.  Brant  gave  a  signal,  and  in  an  instant  the  circle  closed,  the 
war-hoop  was  sounded,  and  spear,  and  hatchet,  and. deadly  rifle-ball  fell  upon  the  patriots 
like  hail  from  the  clouds  that  hovered  over  them.  The  rear-guard,  in  fulfillment  of  Herki- 
mer's prediction,  instantly  fled,  and  left  their  companions  in  the  ravine  to  their  fate.  They 
were'  pursued  by  the  Indians,  and  probably  suflered  more,  in  their  cowardly  flight,  than  if 
they  had  boldly  aided  their  environed  companions  in  arms. 

This  sudden  onslaught  produced  great  confusion  in  the  patriot  ranks,  but  they  soon  re- 
covered, and  fought  with  the  courage  and  skill  of  veteran  troops.  The  slaughter,  however, 
was  dreadful.  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  and 
Colonel  Cox  and  Captain  Van  Slyk  were  killed  at  the  flrst  fire.  A  musket-ball  passed 
through  and  killed  the  horse  of  the  general,  and  shattered  his  own  leg  just  below  the  knee. 
With  perfect  composure  and  cool  courage,  he  ordered  the  saddle  to  be  taken  from  his  slaugh- 
tered  horse  and  placed  against  a  large  beech-tree  near.  Seated  there,  with  his  men  falling 
like  autumn  foliage,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  like  driving  sleet,  whistling  around  him, 
the  intrepid  general  calmly  gave  his  orders,  and  thus  nobly  rebuked  the  slanderers  who  called 
him  a  coward.* 

For  nearly  an  hour  the  fierce  action  continued,  and  by  slow  degrees  the  enemy  was  cloa> 
ing  in  upon  the  republicans.  The  latter  then  made  an  admirable  change  in  their  method 
of  repulsion.  They  formed  themselves  into  circles,  and  thus  met  the  enemy  at  all  points. 
Their  fire  became  so  destructive  in  this  way,  that  the  Johnson  Greens  and  a  portion  of  Bai- 
ler's Tories  attempted  a  bayonet  charge.  This  was  promptly  met  by  the  patriots,  and  the 
battle  assumed  the  terrible  form  of  a  death-struggle  in  close  personal  contact.     They 

"  Fought  eyo  to  eye,  and  band  to  hand, 

Alas !  'twas  but  to  die ; 
In  vain  the  rifle's  deadly  flash 
ScorchM  eagle  plume  and  wampum  sash ; 

The  hatchet  hiss'd  on  high, 
And  down  they  fell  in  crimson  heaps, 
Like  the  ripe  corn  the  sickle  reaps." 

At  this  moment  a  heavy  thunder-peal  broke  over  the  forest,  and  the  rain  cuine  down  in  rach 

• 

enco  was  estimated  at  15,000  people.  The  scafTold  was  erected  upoif  the  spot,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
defined,  where  General  Herkimer  fell.  In  the  middle  of  the  field  beyond  the  scaflbld,  in  the 
lightest  part  near  the  tree,  toward  the  barn,  is  seen  a  dark  spot.  It  marks  the  site,  now  indi 
cated  by  a  cavity,  where  the  beach-tree  stood  under  which  Herkimer  sat  and  delivered  his  or 
ders.  Avarice  cut  the  tree  down  about  eight  years  ago,  and  then  uprooted  the  stump  to  make 
room  for  a  more  precious  hill  of  potatoes.  This  view  is  about  two  miles  wvst  of  Oriskanyi  oa 
the  north  side  of  the  main  road.  Arrow-heads,  bullets,  bayonets,  tomahawks,  pipes,  &o.,  are 
still  found  there  by  the  cultivator.  The  bowl  of  an  earthen  pipe  was  shown  to  me  by  a  resi- 
dent upon  the  ground  (whose  house  is  seen  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  bam),  which  he  had 
plowed  up  the  day  before.     He  had  several  other  relics  of  the  battle,  but  would  not  part  with 

any.     The  above  is  a  drawing  of  the  pipe-bowl. 

^  It  is  related  that,  during  the  hottest  of  the  action,  the  general,  seated  upon  his  saddle,  qaietly  took  hit 

tinder-box  from  his  pocket,  lighted  his  pipe,  and  smoked  as  oom]K>sed]y  as  if  seated  at  his  own  fire-sidsk 
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torrents  that  the  combatants  ceased  their  strife,  and  sought  shelter  beneath  the  trees.  It 
was  during  this  heavy  shower  that  Willett  made  his  preparations  at  the  fort  for  the  success- 
ful sortie  just  noticed ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  rain  subsided,  he  fell  upon  Johnson's  camp,  and 
the  battle  was  renewed  at  Oriskany. 

During  the  lull  in  the  conflict,  both  parties  viewed  the  ground,  and  made  new  arrange- 
ments for  attack  and  defense.  It  had  been  observed  by  the  patriots  that  the  Indians,  as 
toon  as  they  saw  a  gun  fired  by  a  provincial  behind  a  tree,  would  rush  forward  and  toma- 
hawk him  before  he  could  reload.  To  meet  such  an  exigency  in  the  renewed  conflict,  two 
men  stood  together  behind  a  tree,  and,  while  one  fired,  the  other  awaited  the  approach  of 
the  savage  with  his  tomahawk,  and  felled  him  with  his  bullet.  The  provincials  had  also 
made  choice  of  more  advantageous  ground,  and,  soon  after  the  renewal  of  the  fight,  so  de- 
structive was  their  fire  that  the  Indians  began  to  give  way.  Major  Watts  came  up  with  a 
detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens  to  support  them,  but  the  presence  of  these  men,  mostly  ref- 
ugees from  the  Mohawk,  made  the  patriots  more  furious,  and  mutual  resentments,  as  the 
parties  faced  and  recognized  each  other,  seemed  to  give  new  strength  to  their  arms.  They 
leaped  upon  each  other  with  the  fierceness  of  tigers,  and  fought  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to 
foot  with  bayonets  and  knives.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle,  and  exhibited  the  peculiar  cruelty 
and  brutality  which  distinguishes  civil  war. 

A  firing  was  now  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  fort.  It  was  the  attack  of  Willett  upon 
the  enemy's  camp.  Colonel  Butler  instantly  conceived  a  stratagem,  and  was  nearly  suc- 
cessful in  its  execution.  He  so  changed  the  dress  of  a  detachment  of  Johnson's  Greens,  that 
they  appeared  like  American  troops.  These  were  made  to  approach  from  the  direction  of 
the  fort,  and  were  at  first  (as  intended  by  Butler)  mistaken  by  the  patriots  for  a  re-enforce- 
ment from  the  garrison.  But  the  quick  eye  of  Captain  Gardinier,  an  officer  who  performed 
deeds  of  great  valor  on  that  memorable  day,  discovered  their  real  character,  and,  ordering 
his  men  to  fall  upon  these  pretended  friends,  they  were  soon  scattered  in  confusion.  The 
Indians,  finding  their  ranks  greatly  thinned,  and  the  provincials  still  undismayed,  raised  the 
load  retreating  cry,  Oonah  I  Oonah  !  and  fled  in  all  directions.  The  panic  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Tories  and  Canadians,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy  retreated  in  confu- 
aion,  pursued  by  the  provincials  with  shouts  of  victory.  Thus,  afler  a  conflict  of  six  hours, 
ended  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  the  bloodiest  encounter,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  engaged, 
that  occurred  during  the  war.  Neither  party  could  claim  a  decided  victory.  Both  had 
iofl^red  dreadfully.  The  patriots  remained  masters  of  the  field,  but  they  did  not  accomplish 
the  design  of  the  expedition,  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Their  wounded, 
nearly  fif^y  in  number,  were  carried  from  the  field  on  litters,  and  among  them  was  General 
Herkimer,  who  was  taken  to  his  residence  below  the  Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohawk,  where 
he  died  ten  days  afterward.  The  manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death  will  be  noticed 
in  the  relation  of  my  visit  to  his  mansion,  which  is  still  standing. 

The  loss  in  this  battle  seems  not  to  have  been  officially  given  on  either  side.  St.  Leger,  in 
a  letter  to  Burgoyne,  dated  August  11  th,  five  days  af^er  the  battle,  says,  *<  Above  four 
hundred  [patriots]  lay  dead  on  the  field,  among  the  number  of  whom  were  almost  all  of 
the  principal  movers  of  the  rebellion  in  that  county."  The  enemy  also  claimed  to  have  taken 
two  hundred  prisoners.  Dr.  Thatcher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  89),  records  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  at  **  one  hundred  and  sixty  killed,  and  a  great  number  wounded."  This 
if  the  number  stated  by  Gordon  and  other  co temporary  writers.  The  Indians  lost  about 
•erenty,  among  whom  were  several  chiefs.^  Major  Watts  was  badly  wounded,  and  left  for 
dead  upon  the  field.  He  revived  from  the  faintness  produced  by  loss  of  blood,  crawled  to  a 
brook  and  quenched  his  thirst,  and  there  remained  until  he  was  found,  nearly  three  days 
afterward,  by  an  Indian  scout,  and  taken  into  St.  Leger's  camp.     There  were  many  deeds 

*  Gordon  and  others  relate  that,  in  the  coarse  of  tin*  battle,  a  portion  of  the  Indians  became  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  there  was  a  coidition  between  Johnson's  and  Herkimer's  men  to  destroy  them,  and  that, 
toward  the  ckite  of  the  conflict,  the  savages  killed  many  of  the  Tories.  *^  It  is  thought,"  says  Gk>rdon  (i^, 
237),  "  that  near  as  many  of  Sir  John's  Tory  party  were  killed  by  the  Indians  as  by  the  militia." 
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of  personal  courage  exhibited  in  that  battle,  which,  according  to  the  military  ethics  of  a  1< 
benevolent  age,  would  entitle  the  actors  to  the  crown  of  laurel,  the  applause  of  multitudes, 
and  the  panegyric  of  the  historian.  But  the  picture  is  so  revolting  to  the  eye  of  Christian 
benevolence,  and  so  repugnant  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  brotherhood,  which  are  now  happily 
impressing  their  benignant  features  upon  society,  that  it  is  far  better  to  draw  the  curtain  of 
silence  before  it,  and  plead  for  the  warriors,  in  extenuation,  the  dreadful  necessity  that  im- 
pelled them  to  deeds  so  shocking  to  humanity.  It  is  high  time  that  the  practice  of  pamp6^ 
ing  a  depraved  public  taste  by  giving  tlie  horrid  details  of  slaughter  in  battle,  and  of  invest- 
ing with  glory,  as  models  for  imitation,  those  who  fight  most  furiously  and  slay  most  pro- 
fusely, should  fall  into  desuetude.  These  details  are  not  essential  elements  of  history.  They 
contain  no  useful  lesson,  no  seed  of  philosophy  worthy  of  germination,  no  real  benefit  for  the 
understanding  or  the  heart. ^  Thus  far  I  have  avoided  such  recitals,  and  I  shall  do  so  through 
the  whole  work  before  me.  Neither  pen  nor  pencil  shall  intentionally  contribute  one  thought 
for  a  panegyric  on  war  or  its  abettors.  The  student  of  our  Revolution,  while  he  may  justly 
rejoice  at  the  vast  and  invaluable  blessings  which  followed  that  event,  should  be  taught  to 
lament  rather  than  admire  the  dreadful  instrumentalities  that  were  necessarily  employed. 
He  may  thus  be  taught  without  lessening  the  veneration  which  he  ought  to  feel  for  those  who 
periled  life  and  fortune  in  defense  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  turn  from  these  better 
contemplations  to  the  more  unpleasant  task  of  tracing  out  the  succeeding  events  of  the  sii^ 
of  Fort  Schuyler. 

So  completely  was  the  garrison  still  environed  by  the  besieging  force,  afler  the  battle  at 
Oriskany,  that  no  correct  intelligence  of  that  event  could  reach  them.  St.  Leger  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance,  and,  by  false  representations  of  victory  for  himself,  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  provincials,  and  the  victorious  advance  of  Burgoyne,  endeavored  to  bring 
the  garrison  to  surrender.  Colonel  Billenger  and  Major  Frey  were  made  prisoners,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  battle  they  were  forced  to  write  a  letter  to  Colonel  Gansevoort,  which 
contained  many  misrepresentations,  and  a  recommendation  to  cease  resistance.  St.  Leger's 
adjutant  general,  Colonel  John  Butler,  delivered  the  letter  to  Gansevoort,  a^d  at  the  same 
time  communicated  a  verbal  demand  of  surrender  from  his  commander.  Gansevoort  refused 
an  answer  to  a  verbal  summons,  unless  made  by  St.  Leger  himself  On  the  next  morning, 
Colonel  Butler  and  two  other  ofiicers  approached  the  fort  with  a  white  flag,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  enter  as  bearers  of  a  message  to  the  commander.  T\\e  request  was  granted ; 
they  were  conducted,  blind-folded,  within  the  fortress,  and  received  by  Gansevoort  in  his 
dining-room,  which  was  lighted  with  candles,  the  windows  being  closed.  Colonels  Willett 
and  Mellen  were  present,  and  the  messengers  of  St.  Leger  were  politely  received,  liajor 
Ancram,  one  of  them,  more  fluent  in  speech  than  the  others,  made  known  the  wishes  of  St. 
Leger.  He  spoke  of  the  humanity  of  his  feelings,  and  his  desire  to  prevent  further  blood- 
shed. He  assured  Gansevoort  that  it  was  with  much  difficulty  the  Indians  were  restrained 
from  massacre,  and  that  the  only  salvation  of  the  garrison  was  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the  fort  and  all  the  public  stores.  The  officers  and  soldiers  would  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
baggage  and  other  private  property,  and  their  personal  safety  should  be  guarantied.  He  es 
pressed  a  hope  that  these  honorable  terms  would  be  immediately  complied  with,  for,  if  tiMf 
were  not,  it  would  be  out  of  St.  Leger's  power  to  renew  the  proposition.  The  Indians,  ba 
remarked,  were  ready  and  eager  to  march  down  the  country  and  destroy  the  inhabitants; 
and  they  were  reminded  that  the  total  destruction  of  Herkimer*s  relief  corps,  and  the  &0t 
that  Burgoyne  had  possession  of  Albany,  extinguished  all  hope  of  succor  for  the  garrison. 

'  An  example  in  an  account  of  the  battle  in  qaestion,  given  in  Stone's  Life  ofBrant^  may  be  oited  asaa 
illustration.  A  Captain  Dillenback  was  assailed  by  three  of  Johnson's  Greens.  "  This  officer,"  says  the 
biographer,  "  had  declared  he  would  not  be  taken  alive,  and  he  was  not.«  One  of  his  three  assailants  seised 
bis  gun,  but  he  suddenly  wrenched  it  from  him  and  felled  him  with  the  butt.  He  shot  the  seoond  dead,  aad 
thrust  the  third  through  with  his  bayonet.  But  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph  at  an  exploit  ofi^kieh  cvm  iki 
mighty  Hector,  or  either  of  the  tont  of  ZemtaA,  might  have  been  proud,  a  ball  laid  this  brave  man  low  in  the 
dust."  It  is  the  last  clause  which  is  chiefly  objectionable,  for  Uierein  the  historian,  not  content  with  raeoid- 
ing  the  bk>ody  act  (justified  by  the  law  of  self-preservation),  lands  it  as  a  deed  worthy  of  the  highest  pnte 
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This  speech,  made  up  of  faliehood,  persuasion,  aud  threats,  excited  the  mdign&tioa  of  the 
patriot  officers,  and  Colonel  Willett,  with  the  approbation  of  Colonel  Gansevourt,  promptly 
ind  properly  rephed.  I  give  his  words,  as  contained  in  his  narrative.  They  were  delivered 
with  emphasis,  while  he  looked  the  officer,  he  says,  full  in  the  face  :  "  Do  I  understand  you, 
■T  ?  I  think  you  say  that  you  cwne  from  a  British  colonel,  who  is  commander  of  the  army 
that  invests  this  fort ;  and,  by  your  uniform,  you  appear  to  be  an  officer  in  the  British  serv- 
iw.  You  have  made  a  long  speech  on  the  occasion  of  your  visit,  which,  stripped  of  all  its 
uperfluities,  amounts  to  this — that  you  come  from  a  British  colonel  to  the  commandant  of 
this  garrison,  to  tell  him  that,  if  he  does  not  deliver  up  the  garrison  into  the  hands  of  your 
eolonel,  ha  will  send  his  Indians  to  murder  our  women  and  children.  You  will  please  to  re- 
fleet,  sir,  that  their  blood  will  be  upon  your  heads,  not  upon  ours.  We  are  doing  our  duty  \ 
this  garrison' is  committed  to  our  charge,  and  we  will  take  care  of  it.  After  you  get  out  of 
it,  you  may  turn  round  and  look  at  its  outside,  but  never  expect  to  come  in  again,  unless  you 
eonM  a  prisoner.  I  consider  the  message  you  have  brought  a  degrading  one  for  a  British 
o&ett  to  send,  and  by  no  means  reputable  for  a  British  officer  to  carry.  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare,  before  I  would  consents  to  deliver  this  garrison  to  such  a  murdering  set  as  your 
umy,  by  your  own  account,  consists  of,  I  would  sufler  my  body  to  be  filled  with  splinters 
and  Mt  on  fire,  as  you  know  has  at  times  been  practiced  by  such  hordes  of  women  and  chil- 
dren killers  as  belong  to  your  army." 

These  words  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  garrison,  and  the  officers  very  justly  con- 
elnded  that  Burgoyne  could  not  be  at  Albany,  and  the  Tryon  county  militia  all  slain  or  dis- 
persed, else  such  a  solicitude  ou  the  part  of  the  enemy  for  an  immediate  surrender,  on  such 
fsTorable  conditions,  would  not  be  exhibited.  The  manner  of  the  messengers  and  the  tenor 
of  their  discourse  made  the  besieged  feel  stronger,  and  more  resolved  to  defend  their  post. 
On  the  9th,  St.  Legor  sent  a  written  demand  for  a  surrender,  which  contained  the    Auiutt, 

substance  of  Ma-      ""- 
jor    Ancram's    speech 
Gansevoort    immediate- 
ly replied,    in    MiTiting, 
"  Sir,  your  letter  of  this 
date  I  have  received,  in 
answer  to  which  I  say, 
that  it  is  my  determined 
resolution,  with  the  force 
under  my  command,  to 
defend  this  fort  to  the  last 
extremity,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  who  have 
placed  me  here  to  defend 
it  against  all  their  ene- 
This  prompt  and  bold  stand  was 
unexpected  to  the  British  commander.     His 
bud  not  the  least  eflect  upon  the 
sod-work  of  the  fort,"  and  his  "  royals  had 
only   the  power  of  teazing."'      He   there- 


fore commenced  approaching  the  fort  by 


'  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  dated  Oswego,  Aagiuc  27ih,  1777. 

*  DucaiFTioM  OF  TuK  EiiaaAViHO. — A,  Fort  Schajtar;  b,  loathwett  bulion,  three  goni;  c,  northwest 
bMticsi,  Ibar  gnni ;  if,  northrut  bution,  three  gum ;  t,  •onlhnui  buljoo,  (ooi  gun* ;  g,  labaraiory  j  A  A  A, 
bamoks;  1,  bem-worbs  began ;  E,  covered  wbj j  LL,g1uiis;  M, sally-port {  N,  olGcBn' qiunors ;  00, 
WUlMt'i  BttaiA.  The  flgurei  refsr  (o  the  redoubts,  batteries,  lie,  of  the  eDeiay.  1,  a  iNLtlery  of  three 
gens }  2,  bomb  battery,  four  martara ;  3,  bomb  battery  of  tbreo  gons  ;  Hi,  redonbts  to  cover  the  batter- 
ies; 5,  line  of  apjiToacbea ,  H  6,  British  eacsmpnient ;  7,  Loykliiiij  8,Ii»diaiu;  9,  rain*  of  Fort  Newport. 
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**  sapping  to  such  a  distance  that  the  rampart  might  be  brought  within  their  portices,  at  the 
same  time  all  materials  were  preparing  to  run  a  mine  under  the  most  formidable  bastion."' 

In  the  mean  while  an  address  to  the  people  of  Tryon  county,  signed  by  Johnson,  Clans, 
and  Butler,  was  issued,  strongly  protesting  their  desire  for  peace,  promising  pardon  and  pro- 
tection to  all  that  should  submit,  and  threatening  all  the  horrors  of  Indian  cruelty  if  they 
resisted.  They  called  upon  the  principal  men  of  the  valley  to  come  up  and  oblige  the  gl^ 
risen  at  Fort  Schuyler  to  do  at  once  what  they  would  be  forced  to  do  finally— surrender. 
This  document  was  sent  by  messengers  through  Tryon  county,  but  it  efiected  little  else  than 
get  the  messengers  themselves  into  trouble.*  The  siege,  in  the  mean  while,  was  steadily, 
but  feebly,  continued.  The  garrison,  fearing  that  re-enforccments  for  the  enemy  might  ar- 
rive, or  that  the  siege  might  continue  until  their  own  provisions  and  ammunition  should  ikil, 
resolved  to  communicate  with  General  Schuyler,  then  at  Stillwater,  and  implore  succor. 
Colonel  Willett  volunteered  to  be  the  messenger,  and  on  a  very  stormy  night,  when  shower 
Aoguitio,  ^^^®^  shower  came  down  furiously,  he  and  Lieutenant  Stockwell  left  the  fort  by 
^^^-  the  sally-port  at  ten  o'clock,  each  armed  with  a  spear,  and  crept  upon  their  hands 
and  knees  along  a  morass  to  the  river.  They  crossed  it  upon  a  log,  and  were  soon  beyond  the 
line  of  drowsy  sentinels.  It  was  very  dark,  their  path-way  was  in  a  thick  and  tangled  wood, 
and  they  soon  lost  their  way.  The  barking  of  a  dog  apprised  them  of  their  proximity  to  an 
Indian  camp,  and  for  hours  they  stood  still,  fearing  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  clouda  broke 
away  toward  dawn,  and  the  morning  star  in  the  east,  like  the  light  of  hope,  revealed  to  them 
wheir  desired  course.  They  then  pushed  on  in  a  zigzag  way,  and,  like  the  Indians,  sometimei 
traversed  the  bed  of  a  stream,  to  foil  pursuers  that  might  be  upon  their  trail.  They  reached 
the  German  Flats  in  safety,  and,  mounting  fleet  horses,  hurried  down  the  valley  to  the  head- 
quarters of  General  Schuyler,  who  had  already  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Herkimer, 
and  was  devising  means  for  the  succor  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Schuyler. 

St.  Leger  continued  the  siege.  He  advanced,  by  parallels,  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  fort,  and  the  garrison,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  Willett  and  Stockwell,  or  the  n- 
lief  that  was  preparing  for  them  below,  began  to  feel  uneasy.  Their  ammunition  and  pro* 
visions  being  much  reduced  in  quantity,  some  hinted  an  opinion  to  their  commander  that  a 
surrender  would  be  humane  policy.  Gansevoort's  stout  and  hopeful  heart  would  not  yield 
admission  to  such  an  idea,  and  he  informed  the  garrison  that  he  had  resolved,  in  oaae  soo- 
cor  should  not  appear  before  their  supplies  were  exhausted,  to  sally  out  at  night  and  cut  hif 
way  through  the  enemy's  camp.  Suddenly,  and  mysteriously  to  the  garrison,  the  benegen 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  fled  so  precipitately  from  before  the  fort  that  they  left 
their  tents,  artillery,  and  camp  equipage  behind  them. 

The  mystery  was  soon  solved.  We  have  already  noticed  the  appeal  of  General  Schuyler 
to  his  troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Arnold  and  sev- 
eral hundred  men  volunteered  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Gansevoort.  These  troops  coniisted 
chiefly  of  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Learned.  They  marched  immediately,  un- 
der the  general  command  of  Arnold,  and  were  joined  by  the  first  New  York  regiment,  under 
Colonel  Livingston.  On  the  20th,  Arnold  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  arrived  at  Fort  Day- 
ton, where  he  intended  to  wait  for  the  remainder,  under  Learned,  to  arrive ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  near  approaches  of  St.  Leger  to  Fort  Schuyler,  he  resolved  to  push  forward,  and  has- 
ard  a  battle  before  it  should  be  too  late.  He  knew  that  his  small  force  was  too  inoQnaideD> 
able  to  warrant  a-  regular  engagement,  and  he  conceived  several  stratagems  to  lapply  hii 
deficiency  of  strength.  One,  which  proved  successful,  was  adopted.  Among  the  Tory  piii- 
oners  who  were  taken  with  Walter  Butler  was  a  coarse,  unlettered,  half  idiot  named  Hon- 

*  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  dated  Oswego,  Aagust  27th,  1777. 

'  Walter  N.  Batler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  afterward  one  of  the  most  brutal  of  the  Toiy  lead- 
ers, with  fourteen  white  soldiers  and  the  same  number  of  Indians,  appeared  at  the  German  Flats,  at  the 
house  of  a  Tory  named  Shoemaker.  Colonel  Wesson  was  then  in  command  of  a  small  fortification  there, 
called  Fort  Dayton,  and  be  sent  a  party  to  arrest  Butler  and  bis  associates.  They  sneceeded,  and  Butler 
was  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy,  but  was  afterward  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany,  under  a  reprieva. 
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Yoiit  Schuyler,  a  nephew  of  General  Herkimer,  who,  with  his  mother  and  brother,  lived  neai 
Little  Falls.  He  was  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  mother  hastened  to  Fort  Day- 
ton and  plesuled  for  his  life.  For  a  time  Arnold  was  inexorable,  but  finally  consented  to 
spare  him,  on  condition  that  he  should  go  to  Fort  Schuyler  and  endeavor  so  to  alarm  St. 
Leger,  by  representations  of  the  great  number  of  Americans  that  were  approaching,  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  raise  the  siege.  Hon- Yost  readily  agreed  to  perform  the  duty,  for,  in  reality, 
hit  politioal  creed  was  so  chameleon-like,  that  it  would  assume  any  required  hue,  according 
to  circumstances.  His  mother  ofiered  herself  as  a  hostage  for  his  faithfulness,  but  Arnold 
chose  his  brother  Nicholas  as  security.  The  latter  was  placed  in  confinement,  and  Hon- 
Yost,  with  a  friendly  Oneida,  who  promised  to  aid  him,  departed  for  Fort  Schuyler. 

Arnold,  having  issued  a  proclamation*  from  Fort  Dayton  to  counteract  the  address  of  John- 
son, Glaus,  and  Butler,  marched  ten  miles  onward  toward  Fort  Stanwix.  There  Augtnt23, 
he  received  a  communication  from  Colonel  Gansevoort,  announcing  that  the  siege  ''^' 
had  suddenly  been  raised,  and  that  the  enemy  had  fled,  in  great  haste,  toward  Wood  Creek  ; 
why,  he  could  not  imagine.  Arnold  perceived  that  Hon- Yost  had  been  faithful.  He  and 
the  Indian  had  managed  the  affair  adroitly,  and  the  charge  of  idiotcy  against  Hon- Yost  was 
wiped  out  forever.  Before  leaving  Fort  Dayton,  he  had  several  bullets  shot  through  his 
ooat,  and,  with  these  evidences  of  a  **  terrible  engagement  with  the  enemy,''  he  appeared 
among  the  Indians  of  St.  Leger's  camp,  many  of  whom  knew  him  personally.  He  ran  into 
their  midst  almost  out  of  breath,  and  apparently  much  frightened.  He  told  them  that  tho 
Americans  were  approaching  in  great  numbers,  and  that  he  had  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 
His  bullet-riddled  coat  confirmed  the  story.  When  they  inquired  the  number  of  the  Amer- 
icans, he  pointed  to  the  leaves  on  the  trees,  and  shook  his  head  mysteriously.  The  Indians 
were  greatly  agitated.  They  had  been  decoyed  into  their  present  situation,  and  had  been 
moody  and  uneasy  sinoe  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  At  the  moment  of  Hon- Yost's  arrival  they 
were  engaged  in  a  religious  observance — a  consultation,  through  their  prophet,  of  Manitou, 
or  the  Great  Spirit,  to  supplicate  his  guidance  and  protection.  The  council  of  chiefs  at  tho 
povMvow  at  once  resolved  upon  flight,  and  told  St.  Leger  so.  He  sent  for  and  questioned 
Hon- Yost,  who  told  him  that  Arnold,  with  two  thousand  men,  would  be  upon  him  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  that  moment,  according  to  arrangement,  the  friendly  Oneida,  who  had  taken 
a  circuitous  route,  approached  the  camp  from  another  direction,  with  a  belt.  On  his  way 
he  met  two  or  three  straggling  Indians  of  his  tribe,  who  joined  him,  and  they  all  confirmed 
the  story  of  Hon- Yost.  They  pretended  that  a  bird  had  brought  them  the  news  that  tho 
vmlley  below  was  swarming  with  warriors.  One  said  that  the  army  of  Burgoyne  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  another  told  St.  Leger  that  Arnold  had  three  thousand  men  near.  They 
shook  their  heads  mysteriously  when  questioned  about  numbers  by  the  Indians,  and  pointed, 
like  Hon- Yost,  upward  to  the  leaves.  The  savages,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  prepared  to 
flee.  St.  Leger  tried  every  means,  by  ofl^ers  of  bribes  and  promises,  to  induce  them  to  re- 
main, but  the  panic,  and  suspicion  of  foul  play,  had  determined  them  to  go.  He  tried  to 
make  them  drunk,  but  they  refused  to  drink.  He  then  besought  them  to  take  the  rear  of 
his  army  in  retreating ;  this  they  refused,  and  indignantly  said,  '*  You  mean  to  sacrifice  us. 
When  you  marched  down,  you  said  there  would  be  no  fighting  for  us  Indians  ;  we  might  go 
down  and  hmoke  our  pipes  ;  whereas  numbers  of  our  warriors  have  been  killed,  and  you  mean 

^  The  addren  of  Arnold  was  well  calculated  to  awe  the  timid  and  give  courage  to  the  wavering  Whigs. 
The  prestige  of  his  name  gave  great  weight  to  it.  He  prefaced  it  with  a  flourish  of  his  title  and  position, 
«B  follows :  "  By  the  Honorable  Benedict  Arnold,  Esq.,  general  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  tho 
Doited  States  of  America  on  the  Mohawk  River."  He  denominated  a  certain  Barry  St.  Leger  "  a  leader 
of  a  banditti  of  robbers,  murderers,  and  traitors,  composed  of  savages  of  America  and  more  savage  Brit- 
om,"  and  denounced  him  as  a  seducer  of  the  ignorant  and  unthinking  from  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  as 
threatening  ruin  and  destruction  to  the  people.  He  then  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  had  joined  him 
or  upheld  him,  **  whether  savages,  Germans,  Americans,  or  Britons,"  provided  they  laid  down  their  arms 
and  made  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  within  three  days.  But  if  they  persisted  in  their  "  wicked 
eoorse*,"  and  '^  were  determined  to  draw  on  themselves  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven  and  their  exaspera- 
ted country,  they  must  expect  no  mercy  from  either." 
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Augnst  23,  ^^  sacrifice  us  also."*  The  council  broke  up,  and  the  Indians  fled.  The  panic  wai 
1777.  communicated  to  the  rest  of  the  camp,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  beleaguering  army 
were  flying  in  terror  toward  their  boats  on  Oneida  Lake.  Hon- Yost  accompanied  them  io 
their  flight  as  far  as  Wood  Creek,  where  he  managed  to  desert.  He  found  his  way  back  to 
the  fort  that  night,  and  was  the  first  to  communicate  to  Colonel  Gansevoort  the  intelligenoe 
of  Arnold's  approach.*  The  Indians,  it  is  said,  made  themselves  merry  at  the  precipitate 
flight  of  the  whites,*  who  threw  away  their  arms  and  knapsacks,  so  that  nothing  should  im- 
pede their  progress.  The  savages  also  gratified  their  passion  for  murder  and  plunder  by  kill- 
ing many  of  their  retreating  allies  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  and  stripping  them  of  every 
article  of  value.  They  also  plundered  them  of  their  boats,  and,  according  to  St.  Leger, 
**  became  more  formidable  than  the  enemy  they  had  to  expect."*  Half  starved  and  naked, 
the  whites  of  the  scattered  army  made  their  way  to  Oswego,  and,  with  St.  Leger,  went 
down  Ontario  to  Canada. 

Colonel  Gansevoort,  on  the  retreat  of  St.  Leger,  sent  a  dispatch  to  Arnold,  acquainUBg 
him  with  the  fact.  That  c^eneral  sent  forward  nine  hundred  men,  with  directioiii 
to  attempt  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  the  next  day  reached  the  fort  himsd£ 
Gansevoort  had  already  sent  out  a  detachment  to  harass  the  flying  enemy,  and  several  pris- 
oners were  brought  in,  with  a  large  quantity  of  spoil,  among  which  was  the  escritoire^  or 
writing-desk,  of  St.  Leger,  containing  his  private  papers.  Colonel  Willett  was  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  at  the  fort,  and  Arnold  and  his  men  marched  back  to  the  main  army 
(then  at  Stillwater,  under  Gates,  w^ho  had  superseded  Schuyler),  to  perform  valiant  service 
in  the  battle  that  soon  afterward  occurred  on  Bemis's  Heights.  Thus  ended  the  siege  of 
Fort  Schuyler,*  in  the  progress  of  which  the  courage,  endurance,  and  skill  of  the  Amerieaiii, 
every  where  so  remarkable  in  the  Revolution,  were  fully  displayed.* 

'  Mary  Jemison,  whose  narrative  we  have  referred  to,  says  that  the  Indians  (at  least  the  Senecas)  were 
greatly  deceived.  They  were  sent  for  to  *'  see  the  British  whip  the  rebels."  They  were  told  that  thsy 
were  not  wanted  to  fight,  bat  might  sit  down  and  smoke  their  pipes,  and  look  quietly  on.  With  this  im- 
pression, the  Seneca  warriors  accompanied  the  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  great  loss. 

'  Hon- Yost  made  his  way  back  to  Fort  Dayton,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  friends.  He  afterward  fled  fipoa 
the  valley  with  his  family  and  fourteen  Tory  associates,  and  joined  Sir  John  Johnson.  After  the  war  Im 
returned  to  the  valley,  where  be  remained  until  bis  death  in  1818. 

'  Gordon  (ii.,  240),  on  the  verbal  authority  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  who  was  at  Fort  Schuyler,  rehtH 
that  St.  Leger,  while  standing  on  the  border  of  a  morass  alone  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  reproached  the  kuu 
ter  with  being  the  cause  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Indians.  High  words  and  mutual  criminations  followed. 
Two  chiefs,  standing  near,  overheard  the  quarrel,  and  put  an  end  to  it  by  shouting,  **  They  are  comiag  1 
they  are  coming  !"  Both  oflicers,  terribly  alarmed,  plunged  into  the  morass.  This  was  the  signal  for  tin 
general  retreat  of  the  whole  army.  Such  was  their  baste,  that  they  left  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artiUeij 
behind,  and  the  bombardier  was  left  asleep  in  the  bomb  battery  I  When  he  awoke  he  found  himself  akmSi 
the  sole  representative  in  camp  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Indians  continued  their  ciy,  at  interfala, 
*'  They  are  coming  I  they  are  coming !''  behind  the  fleeing  Tories,  and  thus  amtised  themselvee  all  the 
way  to  Oneida  Lake. 

*  Letter  of  St.  Leger  to  Burgoyne,  August  27th,  1777. 

'  Fort  Schuyler  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  flood  in  1781,  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

'  Before  the  fort  was  invested  by  St.  Leger,  the  Indians,  in  small  parties,  annoyed  the  garrison,  and  frs 
quently  attacked  individuals  when  away  from  their  dwellings.  On  one  occasion  they  fired  upon  three  Uttls 
girls  who  were  out  gathering  blackberries.  Two  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  the  third  escaped.  Tin 
remarkable  adventure  of  Captain  Gregg  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  a  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Schuyler,  and  went  out  one  day  to  shoot  pigeons,  with  two  of  his  soldiers,  and  a  boy  named  Wilson  (wbo 
became  an  ensign  in  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  conducted  the  surrender  of  the  British  standanb 
at  Yorktown).  Fearing  the  Indians,  the  boy  was  sent  back.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  some  ••?• 
ages  in  ambush  shot  all  three  down,  scalped  them,  and  made  ofl*.  The  captain,  though  badly  woonded, 
was  not  killed.  His  two  soldiers,  however,  were  lifeless,  and,  laying  his  bleeding  bead  upon  the  body  of 
one  of  them,  he  expected  soon  to  die.  His  dog  had  accom|)anied  him,  and,  in  great  agitation,  vrfaued, 
licked  his  wounds,  and  otherwise  manifested  his  grief  and  attachment.  He  told  the  dog  to  go  for  help,  aad 
(he  animal,  as  if  endowed  with  reason,  at  once  obeyed.  He  ran  about  a  mile,  and  found  two  men  fishilf . 
By  piteous  moans  he  induced  them  to  follow  him  to  his  wounded  roaster.  The  captain  was  carried  to  the 
fort,  and,  after  sufifering  much,  was  restored  to  health.  *^  He  was  a  most  frightful  speotaole,"  says  Dr. 
Thacher,  from  whose  journal  (page  144)  this  account  is  taken.  "The  whole  of  his  scalp  was  remoied; 
in  two  places  on  the  forepart  of  his  head  the  tomahawk  had  penetrated  the  skull ;  there  was  a  wound  oa 
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On  my  return  to  Oriskany  village,  ai\er  visiting  the  battle-ground,  I  learned  that  Mr. 
Nellis,  who  was  engaged  in  that  conflict,  was  still  living  at  Whitesborough,  three  miles  east- 
ward. I  had  dismissed  the  vehicle  that  conveyed  me  from  Rome  to  Oriskany,  intending  to 
proceed  to  Utica  from  the  latter  place  upon  a  canal  packet.  I  felt  a  desire  to  visit  the  old 
veteran,  and  yet  was  anxious  to  reach  TJtica  that  evening.  While  deliberating  concerning 
the  matter,  a  constable  from  Whitesborough  rode  up  to  the  hotel  in  a  light  wagon,  executed 
his  business  in  haste,  and  kindly  oflered  me  a  seat  on  his  return.  I  gladly  placed  myself  in 
Lis  custody.  He  said  his  errand  to  Oriskany  was  in  search  of  a  thief,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  people  of  Whitesborough  gave  him  credit  for  success,  for  my  **  fatigue  dress''  and  soiled 
•*  Panama"  made  me  appear  more  like  a  prowler  than  a  tourist.  Mr.  Nellis  was  not  at 
home,  so  my  visit  was  fruitless,  except  in  the  pleasure  derived  from  a  view  of  the  beautiful 
village,  as  we  rode  in  from  the  westward.  It  lies  upon  a  plain,  encircled  by  the  arms  of 
the  Erie  Canal  and  the  Mohawk  River. 

At  sunset,  af\er  partially  satisfying  a  long-sufiering  appetite  from  a  table  at  a  restorer,  on  the 
verge  of  the  canal,  where  dainty  guests  should  eat  with  closed  eyes  and  unwavering  faith  in  the 
parity  of  the  viands  and  the  proper  proportions  of  flies  and  butter,  I  embarked  for  Utica,  six 
miles  eastward.  It  was  the  close  of  a  calm,  sultry  day,  and  peculiarly  grateful  j^jimat  20^ 
was  the  evening  breeze  that  fanned  us  as  we  glided  along  upon  that  tiny  river,  ^• 
through  cultivated  fields  and  pleasant  woodlands. 

"  Sweet  to  the  pensive  is  departing  day, 
When  only  one  small  cloud,  so  still  and  thin, 
So  thoroughly  imbued  with  amber  light, 
And  so  transparent  that  it  seems  a  spot 
Of  brighter  sky,  beyond  the  furthest  mount, 
Hangs  o'er  the  hidden  orb ;  or  where  a  few 
Long,  narrow  stripes  of  denser,  darker  grain, 
At  each  end  sharpened  to  a  needle's  point, 
With  golden  borders,  sometimes  straight  and  smooth. 
And  sometimes  crinkling  like  the  lightning's  stream, 
A  half  hour's  space  above  the  mountain  lie." 

Carlos  Wilcox. 

This  quiet  scene  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  busy  town,  and,  before 
the  twilight  had  fairly  faded.  I  was  jolted  over  the  paved  streets  of  Utica.  There  I  spent 
some  thirty  hours  with  some  friends.  The  city  has  no  noteworthy  reminiscences  of  the  Rev- 
olution, except  the  single  fact  that  the  army,  under  Herkimer,  crossed  the  Mohawk  at  old 
Fort  Schuyler  (then  a  fortress  in  ruins),  while  on  his  way  to  Oriskany,  and  the  general  in- 
terest which  belongs  to  it  as  that  portion  of  Tryon  county  which  was  consecrated  by  the 
presence  and  the  prowess  of  the  patriots.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  thriving  city,  upon  the  south- 
ecn  slope  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Like  all  other  towns  in  Western  New  York,  it  is  young 
and  vigorous,  and  every  feature  glows  with  the  beauty  of  youth  and  health. 

I  left  Utica  at  noon  by  rail-road,  arrived  at  Little  Falls,  twenty  miles  eastward,  at  one 
^'clock,  and  at  two  started  in  a  light  wagon  for  Fort  Herkimer,  or  Mohawk;  on  the  German 
Flats.  The  driver  and  guide  was  a  courteous  young  man,  but  totally  deaf.  I  never  prac- 
ticed pantomime  Mrith  better  success,  for  my  companion,  intelligent,  and  apparently  well  versed 
in  all  the  local  history  of  the  region,  easily  comprehended  my  awkward  manipulations,  and 
answered  my  mute  inquiries  promptly  and  clearly. 

The  upper  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  which  narrows  to  a  deep,  rocky  ravine  at  Little  Falls, 
has,  within  a  few  miles  of  its  lower  extremity,  a  rich  and  fertile  alluvial  plain  on  each  side 
of  the  river,  known  as  the  German  Flats,  so  called  in  consequence  of  being  first  settled  and 
eultivated  by  German  families.  The  settlement  was  originally  called  Burnet's  Field,  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  patent  had  been  granted  by  Governor  Burnet.  The  patent 
eomprehended  the  plain  and  slopes  westward  of  the  junction  of  West  Canada  Creek 

his  back  with  the  same  instrument,  besides  a  wound  in  his  side,  and  another  through  his  arm  with  a  mus* 
kst-ball." 
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and  the  Mohawk  River,  and  included  about  ten  milw  of  the  valley  east  and  west.     Toward 
the  eaBtem  extremity  of  the  Flats,  and  about  four  mtles  west  of  Little  Falli,  on  the  Kmtli 
Ride  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  churches  which  were  erected  under  the  auipicea  and  by  the  li^ 
eral  contributions  of  Sir  William  Johnson.'     Tba 
,  church  is  of  stone,  but  is  somewhat  altered  in  iti 

■i  external  appearance.     The  walls  are  very  thiek, 

"•'-  and  it  has  square  buttresses  at  the  comen.     It 

was  altered  and  repaired  in  1811,  at  u  expenn 
of  nearly  four  thousand  dollars.  The  nwf  (in- 
merly  steep)  was  raised,  an  upper  raw  of  windows 
was  formed,  and  a.  gallery  was  constructed  within. 
The  height  of  the  old  windows  is  indicated  by  tbs 
arches  seen  over  the  present  square  ones,  and  the 
eaves  wore  just  above  the  key-atones.  The  otig- 
inal  tower,  with  its  steeple,  was  similar  to  the  ooe 
at  Caughn&waga.  The  tower,  or  belfi7,  w«  open, 
and  in  it  was  plsced  a  swivel  for  the  protection  of 
the  inhabitants  against  tbo  Indians,  or  to  sound  an 
alarm  to  the  people  on  the  neighboring  hills.  Ths 
pulpit,  although  newly  constructed  when  the  church 
was  repaired,  is  precisely  the  same,  in  style,  as  tba 
u^„  ^,„-.  ^=v..,~.  ^— —  .  ^...  original.      The  gounding- 

board  and  panels  in  front  are  handsomely  painted  in  imitation  of  in- 
laid work,  and  the  whole  has  an  elegant  appearance.  This  church 
has  never  been  without  a  pastor  since  its  construction  in  1767, 
yet  only  two  ministers  have  presided  over  the  flock  during  eighty 
years  of  its  existence.  The  first  was  the  R.ev.  Abraham  Rosen- 
krans.  Before  the  church  was  built,  he  preached  to  the  people  in 
that  region  in  their  dwellings,  school-houaes,  and  bams.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  1 767,  and  remained  there  until  his 
death  in  1796,  when  his  remains  were  deposited  beneath  the  pulpit. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  John  F,  Spinner,  from  Germany,  who 
preached  in  the  German  language  exclusively  until  within  twenty 
years,  and  afterward  in  English  and  Gennaa  alternately.  He  died 
in  May,  1848. 

A  few  rods  west  of  the  church  was  the  large  stone  mansion  of  the 
Herkimer  family,  which  was  stockaded  and  called  Fort  Herkimer. 

Around  this,  and  the  church,  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  farmers  were  clustered,  for  no  fra 
quently  did  the  Indian  marauder  [and  as  frequently  the  unprincipled  Tory,  in  the  Revoln- 
tion)  disturb  them,  that  they  dared  not  live  in  isolation.  Fort  Herkimer  became  a  prey  to 
public  vandalism  when  the  Erie  Canal  was  built.  The  waters  flow  in  part  over  the  site  d 
the  fort,  and  its  stones,  so  easily  quarried,  were  used  in  the  construction  of  a  lock  near  by. 
Two  miles  further  westward,  on  a  gravelly  plain  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
pretty  little  village  of  Herkimer.  It  occupies  the  site  of  old  Fort  Herkimer,  erected  in  tha 
early  part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  known  as  Fort  Dayton  during  the  Revolution,  o» 
currences  at  which  we  have  already  mentioned.     This  beautiful  region,  like  the  "  sweet  Vala 


'  It  was  built  npon  the  north  aide  of  tba  old  German  burying-ground.  Near  Iha  southem  wall  oT  this 
cborch  is  a  large  brown  sandstone  slab,  placed  there  \iy  the  provincial  government,  on  wbioh  is  tba  follow- 
ing inscription :  "  Heei  sefoses  the  bodt  of  John  Rmo,  Esq.,  of  thk  EinoDoH  or  Ibkl^kh,  a.  cir- 


DAT  or  Sefteuseb,  IT55,  in  the  SOtr  tkar  Of  BIS  tarn."  Near  this  cburcb,  it  is  said,  was  raised  the 
Unit  liberty-pole  in  17TS.  While,  the  aberiff  of  Tryon  counlj  at  that  lime,  came  up  wiib  a  lai^  bodjaf 
militia  from  Johnstown  and  cut  il  down. 
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of  Wyoming,"  waa  disturbed  and  menaced 


Fon  HdKiHK.' 


1  FliB.     DstncUcD  of  the  SMtlenwDL 

the  earlier  periodB  of  the  war,  and  in  1778  it 
was  made  a  desolation. 

Owing  to  the  distant  utuation  of 
Fort  Schuyler,  its  garrison  aSbrded 
very  slight  protection  to  this  portion 
of  the  valley,  and  Fort  Dayton  bad 
become  little  better  tban  a  dilapida- 
ted block-bouse.      Tbe  Tories  and 
Indians  were,  consequently,  bold  in 
their  marauding  expeditions,  and 
the   murderer  and   tbe   incendiary 
kept  tbe  patriots  in  continual  alarm- 
All  the  spring  and  summer  succeed- 
ing tbeflightof  St.  Leger  from  Fort 
Schuyler,  tbe  various  settlements  in 
Tryon  county  were  menaced.     In 
July,  a  secluded  hamlet  called  An- 
drustown,  situated  about  six  mites 
soutbeaat  of  the  German  Flats,  and 
troyed  by  a  party  of  savages,  under  Brant.      They  owned 
.d  pleasant  valleys  toward  tbe  Otsego  Lake,  and 
This  secured,  some  of  the  people  murdered, 
id  tbe  whole  settlement  utterly  laid  waste. 
of  August  they  hung 
Aroused  and  alarm- 


composed  of  seven  familiei 
a,  thousand  fertile  acres  among  tbe  bills 
plunder  seemed  to  be  the  sachem's  chief  object. 
tmd  others  made  captive,  tbe  torch  was  applied, 

Success  made  the  Indians  more  greedy,  and  toward  the  cli 
like  a  gathering  storm  upon  the  hills  around  the  German  Flats. 
ed  by  the  tragedy  at  Andrustown,  the  people  had  kept  scouts  on  the  alert,  and  the  approach 
of  Brant  from  Unadilla  toward  the  settlement  was  heralded  by  them  in  time  for  the  resi- 
dents to  prepare  for  the  coming  invasion.  These  scouts  came  in  hot  baste,  and  informed 
the  inhabitants  that  the  savages  would  be  upon  theiti  in  a  few  hours.  There  was  no  lime 
to  look  after  and  secure  their  sheep  and  cattle,  but,  gathering  up  the  most  valuable  things 
which  they  could  carry  from  tbeir  houses,  the  whole  settlement  took  refuge  in  Forts  Dayton 
and  Herkimer,  and  in  tbe  old  church. 

Brant,  with  three  hundred  Tories  and  one  hundred  and  flUy  Indians,  reached  the  borders 
of  the  settlement  early  in  the  evening.'  It  was  a  dark  and  rainy  night,  and  he  lay  concealed 
in  a  ravine  near  Shoemakers  (where  Walter  Butler  was  captured  the  year  before)  until  near 
daylight,  when  his  warriors  were  called  to  duty,  and  soon  swept,  like  a  fierce  wind,  over  the 
pUin.  The  houses  were  assailed,  but  neither  scalps  nor  prisoners  were  to  be  found  in  them. 
At  dawn  the  fires  were  kindled.  Bams,  filled  with  the  product  of  an  abundant  harvest  just 
gathered,  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  and  every  thing  combustible,  were  set  on  fire,  within 
vi«w  of  the  sorrowing  fugitives  in  the  fort.  Having  nothing  but  small  arms,  tbe  savages 
did  not  attack  the  fort,  but,  having  laid  the  whole  plain  in  ashes,  collected  tbe  horses,  sheep, 

'  I  copied  this  iiketcb  from  a  manuscript  drawing  in  possession  of  the  New  Tork  HisloricBl  Society.  It 
WM  diawa  by  a  |>rivata  o(  Captain  Ogelrie'a  compsny,  and  preseoled  by  him  to  "  Charles  Cliaton,  Esq.,* 
lieatenant  colonel  commanding,"  in  July,  1758,     Herkimer  is  there  spelled  Herekheimer. 

EirLANATioH  ar  the  Siiich. — A,  the  parade ;  B,  d welling- tioose ;  C,  barracks  ;  D,  gnard-rooni ;  E, 
officers' kitchen ;  F,  the  well;  G,  draw-bridge  ;  H  H,  &e.,  ten  swivel  guns;  K  K,  stacksdea  ;  L,  the  oven; 
HM,  ka^  sentry  boxes;  N,  smith's  shop;  O,  the  Mohawk  River;  1,  terrace;  2,  trench;  3,  palisades; 
4,  parapet ;  S,  banqueting. 

*  At  tbe  time  in  qneslion  there  were  thirty-foor  booses  and  as  many  bams  in  the  settlement  on  (be  sonth 
nde  of  tbe  Hver,  and  about  an  equal  nnmber  on  the  nonb  side,  at  Fort  Daylon,  now  Herkimer  village. 

*  Cbirin  CliDBn  (migntBd  to  Amzrin  frora  [nlud  (wbllber  bit  bn^  Bsd  trom  EDglud  for  nfnga  In  tlia  dma  of  Cram. 
wvO)  IB  ITJSi  md  bi  IT31  bs  foundKl  >  KOlement  in  Uliler  coonty.  H«w  York.  H«  wu  ipjxrinted  IlEDteiunt  nlonrl  b;  Got- 
■aor  DelutfTi  ''^  ■rriD^  with  diatinctioD  under  BmdatreflL  He  wh  Ihe  teher  of  t^cnertl  JuneB  Clinton  (Uw  Iklber  of  Ui« 
^  DswUt  CUntoB)  ud  of  Gornsor  OeWfg  Climcm,  of  Ihe  Rerolulim.    He  dted  Horembet  1>,  1173,  tpd  811  jem, 
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and  cattle,  and  drove  them 
ily  collected,  and  pur- 
sued them  u  far  OB 
Edmundston'i  planta- 
tion, on  the  UnadiUa 
Ri*Br,  where  they 
found  three  tcouts 
dead  ;  but  they  effect- 
ed nothing  in  the  way 
of  retaliation  or  the  re- 
covery of  property,  A 
parly  of  friendly  Oiiei- 
daa,  however,  were 
more  BucceBsTuI.  They 
penetrated  the  Una- 
ditla  settlement,  where 
Brant'  had  his  head- 
quarters, burned  some 
of  the  Tory  houses, 
took  several  prisoners, 
and  brought  away 
some  of  the  cattle  tak- 
en from  the  people  at 
the  German  Fiats.    A 


offover  the  sonthem  hills. 


J^tf.^^^^^^ 


Four  hnndreil  militia-men  were  hart- 
deputation  of about  one 
hundred  Indian  wit- 
riors  of  th«  Oneidu 
communicatod  the  re- 
sult of  this  expedition 
to  Major  Cochran, 
then  in  eommand  of 
the  garrison  at  Fort 
Schuyler.  They  were 
a  part  of  those  who 
profiered  their  ■errioes 
to  General  Gates,  after 
the  first  battle  on  Be- 
mil's  Heights,  in  tlte 
autumn  previoni. 

I  returned  to  Little 
Falls  toward  evening, 
and  the  lengthened 
shadows  of  the  htU* 
and  trees  heightened 
the  pictnresqtia  bera- 
ty  of  th«  scene.  Hm 
view,  on  Approaching 


'  Josepb  Brant  (TbayendaD^ea)  was  a  Mohawk  of  pure  blood.  His  father  was  a  chief  of  the  OBondsgs 
oalioo,  aiid  had  three  sons  in  the  army  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  under  King  Hendrick,  in  the  battle  M 
Lake  George  in  IVsS.  Joseph,  his  youngest  son,  whose  Indian  name  was  Thajenduiegaa,  wbioh  Mgw- 
lies  abimdtt  of  ilicia,  or,  in  other  words,  ilrtngth,  was  bom  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  in  1742,  whither  hif  ' 
parents  immigrated  from  the  Mahavk  Valley.  His  mothar  returned  to  Canajoharie  with  two  cfaildrM,  % 
Mary,  or  Molly,  who  became  the  concubine  of  Sir  William  JohDson,  and  Thayandanegea.  His  btber,  Te 
howaghTongaraghkwin,  a  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe*  of  the  Mohawks,  aeenu  to  have  died  in  the  Ohio  oooMlj. 
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Keovn  to  Linlc  FilU.       Cole'i  ricturat.       ectonj  U  Liole  Filli.       ErldencH  at  m  grot  CnUrict.       Rmujluible  CtTltj. 

from  the  west,  changes  from  the  quiet  beauty  of  a  rolling  plain,  enriched  by  the  cultivator'i 
art,  and  enlivened  by  a  gently  gliding  river,  to  tho  rugged  grandeur  of  lof^y  hills,  craggy 
■teepa,  and  turbulent  cascades.  It  reminded  me  of  two  of  Cole's  beautiful  pictures  in  his 
"  Voyage  of  Life,"  wherein  is  depicted  the  course  of  an  ambitioug  youth.  lie  is  out  upon  a 
placid  stream,  so  full  of  self-confidence  that  his  guardian  angel  ia  leh  behind.  All  around 
is  beauty  and  repose.  The  stream  meanders  on  without  a  riff,  but  in  the  distance  it  sweeps 
with  a  majeslip  curve  around  a  woodland  into  a  mysterious  region.  Onward  speeds  the  bark 
of  the  youthful  voyager  upon  the  gentle  current,  until  the  valley  becomes  narrower,  the  wa- 
ters run  swiftly,  the  tall  trees  and  beautiful  flowers  upon  its  banks  disappear,  high  and  bar- 
ren rocks  wall  in  his  view,  and  just  before  him  is  the  wild  leap  of  a  cataract  into  a  fearful 
gnlf  betow. 

The  village  of  Little  Falls  is  upon  the  rocky  bank  of  the  cascades,  and  only  westward 
can  the  eye  see  any  thing  from  it  but  rocks,  and  trees,  and  running  water  mingled  in  wild 
confusion.  Here  the  high  ridge  of  the  Alleghany  range,  which  divides  the  head  waters  of 
tho  Mohawk  and  the  Ontario  streams  from  the  Susquehanna  and  other  Atlantic  rivers,  crosses 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  in  ages  long  past,  ere  the  great  Falls  of  Niagara  existed,  doubtless 
formed  the  cro^\'n  of  a  cataract  almost  as  magnificent,  when  the  waters  of  Ontario  covered 
tho  upper  valley,  and  a  portion  of  its  Hood  here  found  its  way  into  the  great  lake  that  filled 
tho  Hudson  basin,  whose  outlet,  in  turn,  was  among  the  rugged  hills 
of  the  Highlands  at  West  Point  and  vicinity.  Such  ia  the  theory 
of  the  geologist ;  and  never  had  opinion  stronger  preaumptive  proofs 
of  its  correctness  than  are  found  at  Little  Falla.'  An  obstruction 
here,  seventy  feet  in  height,  would  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  the 
Home  summit,  and  mingle  with  those  of  Ontario  by  the  way  of  Wood 
Creek,  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Oswego  River.  The  rugged  shores 
present  many  incontcstible  evidences  of  abrasion  by  the  violent  action 
of  water,  thirty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  present  bed  of  the  river. 
Many  of  them  are  circular  perpendicular  cavities  in  the  hard  rooks, 
which  are  composed  chiefly  of  gneiss,  granite,  and  hornblende.  In 
some  instances  masses  of  stratified  rocks  present  the  appearance  of  Cyclopean  a 
as  seen  iu  the  above  cut,*  and  hundreds  of  small  cavities,  far  above  the  present  bed  of  the 

Hta  niotber,  aflcr  her  return,  married  sn  Indian  railed  Carribogo  (news-carrier),  whom  the  whites  named 
Barnet ;  hut,  by  way  of  conlraction,  he  was  called  Bamt,  and,  fiDally,  Brant.  Thayendaaegea  was  called 
Joseph,  and  was  known  as  Brant's  Jo^pph,  or  Joseph  Brant.  Sir  William  Johnson  sent  young  Brant  to  thS 
school  of  Dr.  ^VheclcKk,  of  Lebanon  Crank  {now  Colambia),  Connecticut,  and,  aOer  he  was  well  educated, 
enployed  bim  as  secretary,  and  as  a);ent  in  public  affairs.  He  was  employed  as  missionary  inierpretei 
from  1T63  to  1765,  and  oxerled  himseir  for  the  religious  instruction  of  his  tribe.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  oot,  he  attached  himself  to  the  British  cause,  and  in  1775  left  the  Mohawlt- Valley,  went  to  Canada, 
•ad  finally  to  England,  where  his  education,  and  his  basiness  and  social  connection  with  Sir  William  Jobn- 
toa,  gave  bira  free  access  to  the  uobilily.  Tbe  Earl  of  Warwick  caused  Romney,  the  eminent  painter,  to 
make  a  portrait  of  him  for  bis  collection,  and  from  a  print  after  that  picture  the  engraving  on  the  preceding 
page  was  made.  Throughout  the  Revolution  he  nas  engaged  in  warfare  chiefly  upon  the  border  settlements 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  conneclion  with  the  Johnsons  and  Bntlcrs.  He  held  a  colonel's  commission 
from  the  king,  but  be  is  generally  called  Caplain  Brant.  After  the  peace  in  1783,  Brant  again  visited  En- 
gland, and,  on  returning  to  America,  devoted  himself  to  the  social  and  religious  improvement  oiflbe  Mobawks. 
«bo  were  settled  upon  the  Ouise  or  Grand  River,  in  Upper  Canada,  upon  lands  procured  for  them  by  Brant 
friim  Sir  Frederic  Haltlimand,  governor  of  the  province.  The  territory  embraced  six  miles  on  both  sides 
of  lbs  river,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  He  translated  tho  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  into  the  Mohawk  lan- 
guage ;  and  in  many  ways  his  oienions  for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  bis  poojrie  wero  omineniiy 
niocessful,  and  endeared  bim  to  bis  nation.  He  died  at  bis  residence  at  tbe  bead  of  Lake  Ontario,  Novem- 
ber 24th,  1807,  aged  65  years.  One  of  his  sons  (John)  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  British  service,  on  the  Niagara 
trootier,  in  the  war  of  1812.  His  daughter  married  William  J.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of  Niagara,  in  1824,  and,  I  be. 
lieve,  ia  still  living. 

'  Tbia  name  was  given  in  contradistinction  to  the  Great  Falls,  now  called  Cohoea,  at  the  month  of  the 
Mohawk. 

*  Tbia  is  a  view  of  a  large  circular  cavity  oo  the  western  shore  of  the  river  a  few  yards  from  the  rail- 
road, and  aboat  thirty  feet  above  its  bed.     On  the  side  of  the  cavity  toward  tbe  river  is  an  inning  about 
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Gulf  below  Little  Falli.  The  Erie  CannL  QrcatneM  of  the  Work.  An  Indian  Legend. 


Stream,  indicate  the  action  of  pebbles  in  eddies  of  water.  The  hills  on  either  side  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  from  that  height  the  ancient  cataract  may  have 
poured  its  flood.  Immediately  below  the  present  cascades  at  the  foot  of  Moss  Island,  or 
Moss  Kock,  the  river  expands  into  a  broader  basin,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  deep,  from 
whose  depths  rocky  spikes,  like  church 'spires,  shoot  upward,  some  of  them  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Into  this  gulf  the  great  cataract  doubtless  poured  its  flood,  while  the  rocky 
cones,  too  hard  to  be  abraded,  resisted  the  unceasing  attrition  of  the  water  for  ages. 

I  strolled  along  the  rail-road  at  twilight,  by  the  margin  of  the  rapids  and  of  the  gulf  be- 
low ;  and  before  sunrise  I  went  down  upon  the  tow-path  to  view  the  scene  in  the  shadows 
of  early  morning.  Art  and  nature  here  vie  with  each  other  in  claims  upon  our  admiration. 
Here  the  former  exhibits  its  wonderful  triumphs,  and  the  latter  displays  its  beauty  and 
SH'andeur.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  the  Erie  Canal,  the  passage  for  which  was  ex- 
cavated through  solid  rock  a  distance  of  two  miles.  This  narrow  defile  presented  the  most 
formidable  obstruction  on  the  whole  line  of  that  great  work,  and  it  was  supposed  that  at 
least  two  years  would  be  required  to  complete  the  excavation.  Skill  and  persevering  indus- 
try accomplished  the  most  difficult  portion  in  ninety  days.     The  waters  of  the  canal  here 

ten  feet  square,  and  over  the  entrance  is  a  massive  lintel,  which  appears  as  if  hewn  and  placed  there  by 
the  hands  of  man.  Within  the  large  cavity,  which  is  open  at  the  top,  are  smaller  ones  upon  its  concave 
sides.  Two  of  these  concavities  are  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  rocks  are  covered  with  a  laxuriant 
fl^rowth  of  shrubbery,  springing  from  the  rich  alluvial  deposits  in  the  fissures.  An  exploration  of  them  if 
dangerous,  for  some  of  the  fissures  are  broad  and  deep.  Indian  legends  invest  these  caverns  with  romantic 
interest.  One  of  them  I  will  repeat,  in  brief,  as  it  was  told  to  me,  for  it  is  identified  vrith  the  spot  repre- 
sented in  the  picture. 

Long  ago,  when  the  river  was  broader  and  the  falls  were  more  lofty,  a  feud  arose  between  two  yoon^ 
chiefs  of  the  respective  tribes  of  the  Mohawk  nation,  the  Wolf  and  the  Tortoise.  A  maiden  of  the  Bear 
tribe  was  the  cause  of  the  feud,  as  maidens  often  are.  She  was  loved  by  both  the  young  chiefs,  and  for  a 
time  she  so  coquetted  that  each  thought  himself  beloved  by  her  in  return.  Her  father  was  a  stern  old  war 
rior,  and  loved  his  child  tenderly.  JBoth  chiefs  had  fought  the  Mingoes  and  Mohegans  by  his  side,  and 
the  bravery  of  each  entitled  him  to  the  hand  of  the  maiden.  Her  affections  were  at  length  stirred  by  the 
more  earnest  importunities  of  the  Wolf,  and  she  promised  to  become  his  bride.  This  decision  reached  the 
ears  of  the  Tortoise,  and  the  embers  of  jealousy,  which  disturbed  both  while  unaccepted  suitors,  burst  into 
a  flame  of  ungenerous  revenge  in  the  bosom  of  the  disappointed  lover.  He  determined  to  possess  the  cov- 
eted treasure  before  the  Wolf  should  take  her  to  his  wigwam.  With  well-dissembled  acquiescence  in  her 
choice,  and  expressions  of  warm  friendship  for  herself  and  her  affianced,  he  allayed  all  suspicions,  and  the 
maiden  rambled  with  him  in  the  moonlight  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  when  her  affianced  was  away,  mi* 
conscious  of  danger.  The  day  approached  for  the  maiden  to  go  to  the  wigwam  of  her  lord.  The  Tortoise 
was  with  her  alone  in  a  secluded  nook  upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  His  light  canoe  was  near,  and  he  pro- 
posed a  voyage  to  a  beautiful  little  island  in  the  stream,  where  the  fire-flies  sparkled  and  the  whippoorwfl] 
whispered  its  evening  serenade.  They  lanched,  but,  instead  of  paddling  for  the  island,  the  Tortoise  turned 
his  prow  toward  the  cataract.  Like  an  arrow  they  sped  down  the  swift  current,  while  the  young  chief,  with 
vigorous  arm,  paddled  for  the  western  shore.  Skillful  as  w^ith  the  bow  and  hatchet,  he  steered  his  canor 
to  the  mouth  of  the  cavdTn  here  pictured,  then  upon  the  water's  brink,  seized  the  affrighted  maiden,  ami 
leaped  ashore,  at  the  same  moment  securing  his  canoe  by  a  strong  green  withe.  The  cave  was  dry,  a 
soft  bed  of  the  skins  of  beasts  was  spread,  and  abundance  of  provision  was  there  stored.  At  the  top  of  the 
<!ave,  far  above  the  maiden's  reach,  an  opening  revealed  a  passage  through  the  Assures  to  the  rocks  above. 
It  was  known  only  to  the  Tortoise ;  and  there  he  kept  the  maiden  many  months,  until  her  affianced  ga^* 
her  up  as  lost  to  him  forever.  At  length,  while  hunting  on  the  southern  hills  in  flowery  May,  the  Wolf 
saw  the  canoe  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  solved  the  question  in  his  mind.  The  evening  was  clear,  and 
the  full  moon  shone  brightly.  He  waited  until  midnight,  when,  with  an  arm  as  strong  and  skill  as  accu- 
rate as  his  rival's,  he  steered  his  canoe  to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  was  lighted  up  by  the  mooo. 
By  its  light  he  saw  the  perfidious  Tortoise  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  an  unwilling  bride.  The  Wolf  smote 
the  Tortoise,  but  the  wound  was  slight.  The  awakened  warrior,  unable  to  grasp  his  hatchet,  boonded 
through  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  cavern,  and  closed  it  with  a  heavy  stone.  The  lovers  embraced  in 
momentary  joy.  It  was  brief,  for  a  fearful  doom  seemed  to  await  them.  The  Tortoise  would  return  with 
power,  and  they  had  to  make  choice  of  death,  by  the  hatchet  of  the  rival  chief,  or  the  waters  of  the  t-ata- 
ract.  The  latter  was  their  choice,  and,  in  affectionate  embrace,  they  sat  in  their  canoe  and  made  the  fear- 
ful leap.  The  frail  vessel  struck  propitiously  upon  the  boiling  waters,  and,  unharmed,  passed  over  the 
gulf  below.  Down  the  broad  stream  they  glided,  and  far  away,  upon  the  margin  of  the  lower  lake,  they 
lived  and  loved  for  two  generations,  and  saw  their  children's  children  go  out  to  the  battle  and  the  chase. 
In  the  long  line  of  their  descent,  tradition  avers,  came  Brant,  the  Mohawk  .«achem.  the  strong  Wolp  of 
bis  nation. 
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d  forty  feet  within  a  mile,  by  five  locks  ;  snd  the  traveler  has  ample  time  to  view  the 

wild  (cenery  while 
pawiag  them.  On 
the  north  side  of  the 
river  the  hard  rocks 
have  also  been  ex- 
cavated, lor  the  rail- 
road which  travers- 
es the  high  bank  in 
ilB  winding  couree. 
Altogether,  art  and 
nature  have  here 
presented  a  scene 
worth  a  long  jour- 
ney to  behold. 

"'~\nw*iLirTL.F>Li>..  There     was      a 

small  settlement  at 
.  Little  Falls  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  A  Scotchman  named  Ellis  had  obtaieed,  through 
Sir  William  Johnson,  a  patent  for  the  mountain  gorge,  and  erected  flouring  miUs  there. 
These  were  important  for  supplying  the  people  at  the  German  Flats  and  the  small  garrisons 
that  were  kept  at  Forts  Dayton  and  Herkimer.  A  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  in  '1780 
joined  in  an  expedition  to  destroy  the  mills,  and  thus  cut  off*  the  supply  of  flour  for  the  Whig 
garrisons.  They  made  a  stealthy  descent,  under  cover  of  night.  The  mill  was  garrisoned 
by  about  a  dozen  men,  but  so  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack,  that  only  a  few  shots 
were  exchanged,  and  one  man  killed,  before  its  defenders  fled  for  safety.  Some  leaped  from 
the  windows  when  the  Indians  entered,  and  olhcis  concealed  themselves  below.  Two  men, 
Cox  and  Skinner,  hid  in  the  race-way,  under  the  water-wheel,  while  two  others,  Edick  and 
Getman,  leaped  into  the  race-way  above  the  mill,  and  attempted  to  conceal  themselves  by 
keeping  under  the  water  as  much  as  possible.  In  this  they  would  have  succeeded,  had  not 
the  asaailants  set  the  mill  on  fire,  the  light  of  which  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the  latter 
two,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  Cox  and  Skinner  were  more  fortunate.  The  water- 
wheel  protected  them  from  the  burning  timbers  that  fell  around  them,  and  they  remained 
safe  in  their  hiding-place  until  the  enemy  had  departed.  The  object  of  the  assailants  was 
accomplished,  and  they  returned  to  their  rendezvous  among  the  hills,  carrying  with  them 


five  o 
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AAer  breakfast  I  rode  down  to  Danube,  to  visit  the  residence  of  General  Herkimer  while 
living,  and  the  old  Castle  Church  near  the  dwelling-place  of  Brant  in  the  Revolution.  It 
was  a  pleasant  ride  along  the  tow-path,  between  the  canal  and  the  river.  Herkimer's  res- 
idence is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  below  Little  Falls,  near  the  canal,  and  in  full  view 

'  This  Tiev  wu  taken  from  Uie  rail-road  near  the  village,  looking  down  ibe  river.  On  the  right  is  seen 
the  Erie  CbdoI,  and  on  the  left,  and  more  in  Ibe  foreground,  Ihe 
Mfdiiwk,  at  the  Toot  of  the  fulls,  wilh  the  rail-road  and  the  mag- 
netic highway.  The  ragged  bluff  in  the  center  is  Moss  Rock, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  the  gulf,  seen  in  the  annexed 
ei^raving.  This  liovr  is  frum  the  towtpath,  below  Moss  Rook. 
On  the  left  is  the  canal,  and  on  the  right  are  ihe  gulf  and  a  por- 
lioD  of  the  Tillage  in  the  distance.  Moss  Rock  is  an  island,  form- 
ed by  the  cani^  and  the  liver.  The  summit  of  this  amorphous 
pile  has  been  suggested  ns  an  approprinto  site  for  the  proposed 
aumament  to  the  memory  of  De w it r  Clinton.  It  seems  to  mu 
that  the  spot  is  singnlariy  appropriate  for  that  purpobo.  The  £ri( 
perpetna)  memorial;  and  here  is  tfas  point  where  Ihe  most  wonderful  triumphs  were  achieved  in  the  con- 
Mmction  of  thai  atupendous  work.  Here,  too,  pass  all  travelers  to  and  from  Niagara  and  Ihe  great  West 
btim  the  eaalward,  and  the  monument  would  be  seen,  if  erected  (here,  by  more  persons  than  at  anr  otboi 
leeality  that  mar  be  naioed,  ont  of  Ibe  cily  of  New  York. 
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il-road,  half  a  mile  diatant.  It  is  a  subitftiitial  brick  edifice , 
was  erected  in  1764,  and  waaaiplendid  man- 
sion  for  the  time  and  place.  It  is  now  owned 
by  Daniel  Conner,  a  farmer,  who  was  modem- 
izing  it  when  I  was  there,  by  building  a  long, 
fashionable  piazza  in  front,  in  place  of  the  aniall 
old  porch,  or  stoop,  seen  in  the  picture.  He 
was  also  improving  some  of  the  rooms  within. 
The  one  in  which  General  Herkimer  died  (on 
the  right  of  the  front  entrance),  and  also  the 
one  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage,  are  left 
precisely  as  they  were  when  the  general  occu- 
pied the  house  ;  and  Mr.  Conner  has  the  good 
taste  and  patriotisra  to  preserve  them  us. 
These  rooms  are  handsomely  wainscoted  with 
white  pine,  wrought  into  neat  moldings  and 
)ianels.  and  the  casements  of  the  deep  windows 
are  of  the  same  material  and  in  the  same  atyle. 
Mr.  Conner  has  carefully  preserved  tbo  great 
lock  of  the  front  door  of  the  castlr — for  castle  it  really  was,  in  strength  and  appoiatnienlt 
against  Indian  assaults.  It  is  sixteen  inches  long  and  ten  wide.  Close  by  the  house  is  a 
subterranean  room,  built  of  heavy  masonry  and  arched,  which  the  general  used  as  a.  maga- 
zine for  stores  belonging  to  the  Tryon  county  militia.  It  is  still  used  as  a  store-room,  but 
with  more  pacific  intentions. 

The  family  burial-ground  is  upon  a  knoll  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  mansion,  and  there 
rest  the  remains  of  the  gallant  soldier,  as  secluded  and  forgotten  as  if  .    , 

they  were  of  "common  mold."  Seventy  years  ago  the  Continental 
Congresi,  grateful  for  his  services,  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  of  the  value  of  five  hundred  dollars ;  but  the  stone  that  may 
yet  be  reared  is  still  in  the  quarry,  and  the  patriot  inscription  to  declare 
its  intent  and  the  soldier's  worth  is  not  yet  conceived.  Until  1847, 
no  stone  identified  his  grave.  Then  a  plain  marble  slab  was  set  up, 
with  the  name  of  the  hero  upon  it ;  and  when  I  visited  it  (1848),  it 
was  overgrown  with  weeda  and  brambles.  It  was  erected  by  his  grand-  HtmKmH'i  Cans 
nephew,  W.  Herkimer.  The  consecrated  spot  is  in  the  possession 
of  strangers,  and,  but  for  this  timely  eHbrt  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  grave,  the  vuitoi 
might  soon  have  queried,  with  the  poet  in  search  of  General  Wooster's  resting-place  ' 

"  0  say,  pun  none  tell  where  Iho  chieftain  woa  laid  ? 
Where  our  hero  in  glorj  is  sloepinp? 
Alas '.   shall  we  never  more  seek  out  his  erave, 
While  fnme  o'er  hii  mcmnry  is  weeping?"' 

Although  General  Herkimer  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battio  of  Oriskany,  his  death 
was  the  result  of  unskillful  treatment,  and,  if  tradition  speaks  truth,  of  criminal  indulgence 
of  appetite  on  the  part  of  hia  surgeon,  He  was  conveyed  from  the  field  on  a  litter  to  hit 
residence.  The  weather  was  sultr^',  and  the  wound,  which  was  a  few  inches  below  the 
Auiutis,  ^'^^1  became  gangrenous.  Nine  days  after  the  battle,  a  young  French.  anrgeoD, 
ITTT.  ^)]o  accompanied  Arnold  in  his  march  up  the  valley,  recommended  amputation. 
Dr.  Petrie,  the  general's  medical  adviser,  was  opposed  to  amputation,  but  it  was  dona.  The 
performance  of  the  surgeon  was  so  unskillful  that  the  Sow  of  blood  was  with  great  difficulty 
stanched.  Indeed,  the  bleeding  was  not  entirely  checked,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  fer 
the  surgeon  and  bis  assistant  to  remain  with  the  general,  as  hia  situation  was  very  critieal. 
Colonel  Willett  called  to  see  him  soon  after  the  operation,  and  found  bim  ntting  ap  ia  hie 
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bed,  u  cheerful  aa  usual,  and  smoking  his  pipe.  The  blood  continued  to  flow,  and  what 
little  skill  the  surgeon  possessed  was  rendered  useless  by  indulgence  in  wine.  No  other  phy- 
rician  was  at  hand,  and  toward  evening,  the  blood  still  flowing,  the  general  becanie  convinced 
that  his  end  was  near.  He  called  for  the  Bible,  and  read  composedly,  in  the  presence  of 
hif  family  and  others,  the  thirty-eighth  psalm,  applying  the  deep,  penitential  oonfesBions  of 
the  poem  to  his  own  case.  He  closed  the  book,  sank  back  upon  his  pillow,  and  expired. 
Stone  justly  observes,  "  If  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher,  and  Rousseau  like  an  unbeliev- 
ing sentimentalist,  General  Herkimer  died  like  a  Christian  hero.'" 

The  Castle  Church,  aa  it  is  called — the  middle  one  of  the  three  constructed  under  the 


e  often  entertained  before  he 
took  up  the  war-hatchet,  stood 
:about  seventy-five  rods  north 
ward  of  the  church.  Drioks 
and  stones  of  the  foundation 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  an  apple 
orchard  north  of  the  road,  and 
the  locality  was  well  defined, 
when  I  visited  it,  by  rank  weeds, 
nowhere  else  in  the  field  so  lux- 
uriant. I  returned  to  Little 
Falls  in  time  to  dine  and  to  take 
the  western  train  at  one  o'clock 
for  Fort  Plain,  seventeen  miles 
down  the  IMohawk. 


auspices  of  ^ir  William  John- 
•oo — ii  still  standing  (1848), 
two  and  a  half  miles  below  the 
Herkimer  mansion.  It  is  a 
wooden  building,  and  was  orig- 
inally so  pointed  as  to  resemble 
•tmie.  Its  present  steeple  is  not 
ftocient,  hut  its  form  is  not  un- 
like that  of  the  original.  Here 
ibe  pious  Kirkland  of\en  preach- 
rid  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
and  here  Brant  and  his  compan- 
kMu  received  lessons  of  heaven- 
ly wisdom.     The  church  stood 

upon  land  that  belonged  to  the      _,^_^^^^^^^^^ 
sachem,  and  the  house  of  Brant,  Fort  Flain(near  the  junction 

where    Christian    missiouaries  of  Osquaga  Creek  and  the  Mo- 

hawk), one  of  the  numerous  comely  children  brought  forth  and  fostered  by  the  prolific  com- 
merce of  the  Erie  Canal,  is  near  the  site  of  the  fortification  of  that  name,  erected  in  the  Rev- 
olution This  fort  WHS  eligibly  situated  upon  a  high  plain  in  the  rear  of  the  village,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  sweep  of  tho  valley  on  the  right  and  left.  A  sort  of  defense  was 
thrown  up  there  by  the  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  the 
fort  proper  was  erected  by  the  government  after  the  alarming  demon 
strations  of  the  Indians  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Viilleys  in 
1778.  For  a  while  it  was  an  important  fortress,  affording  protec- 
tion to  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  forming  a  key  to  the  coni- 
municatiou  with  the  Schoharie,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Unadilla  settle- 
ments. Its  form  was  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  earth  and  log 
bastions,  embrasures  at  each  comer,  and  barracks  and  a  strong  block- 
ton  Fluh  house  within.     The  plain  on  which  it  stood  is  of  peninsular  form, 

'  I  wu  unsucceuful  in  my  aeaich  tor  mrormsliaD  respecting  the  career  of  General  Herkimer  in  yonlh 
uid  earij  msnhood  He  left  na  children,  Thoae  of  the  faoiil;  nami?  are  deKendanli  of  hii  diJj  brother, 
George  Heibmer  Hu  family  waa  among  the  earlf  lettlen  of  the  German  Flats,  and,  though  opulent  ac- 
cording  to  the  standard  of  his  tioiea,  he  aeems  to  bane  been  quite  uneducated.  An  old  man  whom  I  aair 
neai  the  Flats  reotenbered  him  as  '■  s  large,  squaie-built  Dutchman,"  and  suppoaed  bim  to  have  been  about 
8S  yean  old  whea  he  died.  Should  thia  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  his  descendanU,  they  will  confer  a  favor  upon 
the  anthor  by  communicating  to  him  any  information  ihey  may  poaaeea  coaceniing  the  general  and  hi*  im- 
nmliate  bmily. 

'  An  aged  resident  of  Fori  Plain,  Mr.  David  Lipe,  whose  house  is  near  the  canal,  below  the  old  fortiGcft- 
tion,  went  over  the  ground  with  me,  and  I  made  a  survey  of  the  outlines  of  the  fort  according  to  his  direc- 
tions. He  aided  in  pulling  down  the  blook-house  when  it  was  demolished  after  tbe  war,  and  bit  memory 
teemed  to  be  very  accurate.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  the  ioformalion  here  recorded  concerning 
Port  Plain. 

EipiuKATioN  or  THi  Plam. — The  black  line  represents  the  parapet ;  a,  the  large  hloak.bouse ;  bbbb, 
Mnall  block-houses  at  each  bsslioni  cr,  barracks.  There  were  two  large  apple-treea  within  tbe  fort,  and 
•B  the  northern  side  of  the  hill  is  tbe  living  spring  that  supplied  the  garrison  with  water. 
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B  the  neck,  or  isthmus,  a  bieast-work  was  thrown  up.  The  fort  extended  aloDg 
the  brow  of  the  hill  Dorthweat  of  the  village,  and  the  block- 
house was  B.  few  rods  from  the  northern  declivity.  This  block- 
house was  erected  in  1780,  after  the  fort  and  bamcka  were 
found  to  be  but  a  feeble  defense,  under  the  auperrision  of  a 
French  engineer  employed  by  Colonel  Ganseroort.  The  lat- 
ter, by  order  of  General  Clinton,  then  in  command  of  the 
Northern  Department,  had  repaired  thither  with  his  regiment, 
to  take. charge  of  a  large  quantity  of  stores  destined  for  Fort 
Schuyler.  Ramparts  of  logs  and  earth  wer«  thrown  up,  and 
a.  strong  block-house  was  erected,  a  view  of  which  is  here 
given.  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  three  stories  in  height,  and 
composed  of  hewn  timbers  about  fifleen  inches  square.  There 
were  numerous  port-holes  for  musketry,  and  in  the  lower  story 
torn   Pain  Block  HO  ■  B  ■  three  or  four  cftunons  were  placed.     The  first  story  was  thirty 

feet  in  diameter,  the  second  forty,  and  the  thiid  fiAy.  Each 
of  the  upper  stories  projected  about  five  fuet,  and  in  the  floor  of  each  projection  there  wsie 
also  port-holes,  through  which  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  an  enemy  below.  The  powder 
magazine  of  the  fort  was  placed  directly  under  the  block-house  for  protection. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  the  work,  doubts  were  expressed  of  its  being  cannon- 
ball  proof  A  trial  was  made  with  a  six  pounder  placed  at  a  proper  distance.  Its  ball 
passed  entirely  titrougli  the  block-house,  crossed  a  broad  ravine,  and  lodged  in  the  hill  on 
which  the  old  parsonage  stands,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  This  proved  the  inefiiciency 
of  the  building,  and  its  strength  was  increased  by  lining  it  with  heavy  planks.  In  order  to 
form  a  proieciion  for  the  magazine  against  hot  shot,  the  Uttle  garrison  that  was  stationed 
there  iu  1782  commenced  throwing  up  a  bank  of  earth  around  the  block-house.  Rumors 
of  peace,  and  the  quiet  that  then  prevailed  in  that  valley,  caused  the  work  to  cease,  and, 
ADgmi,  happily,  its  resumption  was  never  demanded.  The  mounds  which  were  raised  on 
iSiS.  tijg  goutti  gj(]Q  of  i^e  block-house  were  yet  quite  prominent  when  I  visited  the  locaUty. 
This  place  was  included  in  the  Canajoharie  setllemenl,  and  in  1780  felt  severely  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tories  ani^  Indians,  inflicted  in  return  for  terrible  desolations  wrought  by 
an  army  under  Sullivan,  the  vrevious  year,  in  the  Indian  country  west  of  the  white  settle- 
menls.  The  whole  region  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk,  for  several  miles  in  this  vicinity, 
was  laid  waste.  The  approach  of  the  dreaded  Thayendanegca  along  the  Canajoharie  Creek, 
with  about  live  hundred  Indians  and  Tories,  to  attack  the  settlement  at  Fort  Plain,  was  oa- 
AuEU!i%  nouuccd  to  the  people,  then  engaged  in  their  harvest  5elds,  by  a  woman  who  fired 
I'su-  a  cannon  at  the  fort.  The  larger  portion  of  raiUtia  had  gone  with  G&tuevoort  to 
guard  provisions  on  their  way  to  Fort  Schuyler,  and  those  who  remained,  with  the  boyi  and 
old  men,  unable  to  defend  their  lives  or  property,  fled  into  the  fort  for'  protection.  In  th«r 
approach  Ihc  enemy  burned  every  dwelling  and  barn,  destroyed  the  crops,  and  carried  off 
every  thing  of  value.  Kcgardless  of  the  strength  of  the  fort,  they  marched  boldly  up  wjliia 
cannon-shot  of  the  intrench  men  Is,  burned  the  church,  the  parsonage,  and  many  other  build- 


'  There  is  considerable  confusion  in  the  accounts  concerning  Fort  Plain,  for  vhich  there  is  ni 
There  WM  a  stockade  aliout  two  m ilea  southwest  of  Fort  Pluin,  called  Fort  Clyde,  in  booor  oT  Colooel  Clyde, 
■,\a  ollioer  in  the  Tryon  county  militia ;  and  another  aluul  iho  saino  Jislance  northwest,  called  Fort  Phak. 
•jr  Blank,  from  the  circunixlanco  that  it  iilood  upon  land  owned  by  Frederic  Blank.  The  lalt«r  and  Fan 
Plain  have  been  confounded.  Hi,  Stone  erroneously  considered  them  as  one,  and  says,  in  his  Lift  ofBrmu 
lii.,  95),  "The  principal  work  oT  defense,  then  called  Fort  Plank,  and  subsequently  Fort  Plain,  was  aitnsuil 
upon  an  etovated  plain  overlooking  the  valley,  near  the  site  of  (he  village  still  retaining  Ibe  name  of  the 
fortress."  Other  writers  have  regarded  the  block-house  as  the  fori,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  only  a  part  of  the 
fortifications.  The  ilrawing  here  given  is  from  one  jiublisbed  in  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  with  a  description 
from  the  Fort  Plain  Journal  of  December  2lilh,  1R3T.  Mr.  Lipe  considered  it  a  correct  view,  ezoe^  the 
lower  story,  which,  it  was  his  impression,  was  square  instead  of  octagonal,  and  had  bur  port-holw  fK 
heavy  ordnance. 
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1  prisoDerK.  The  house  of  Jobannes  Lipc. 
to  a  place  of  concealment  in  a  hollow 
at  the  Tear,  and  had  made  several  de- 
positeB  there.  The  last  time  aha  re- 
turned ehe  met  two  piowlinf;  Indians 
at  the  gate.  She  was  familiar  with 
their  language,  and,  without  any  ap- 


ings,  and  carried  off  Boveral  women  and  childre 
ihc  father  of  David,  my  informant, 
which  is  atill  standing,  was  saved  from 
plunder  and  lire  bv  the  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  of 'his  wife.  She  had 
been  busy  all  the  evening  carrying  her 
most  valuable  articles  from  her  house 

parent  alarm,  inquired  of  them  if  they  knew  any  thing  of  her  two  brothers,  who  were  among 
the  Tories  that  fled  to  Canada.     Fortunately,  the  savages  had  seen  them  at  Oswegatohie, 
and.  supposing  her  to  be  a  Tory  likewise,  they  walked  off,  and  the  house  was  spared. 
The  church  spire  had  a  bright  brass  ball  upon  it.  which  the  Indians  believed  was  gold. 
While   the  edidce  was  burning,   they 
_,,^,„-  '■'."..      ...  waited  anxiously  for  the  steeple  to  fall, 

.     --.''?■'- ->'-:!*<-T;i:*-.,.  that  they  might  secure  the  prize.    When 

■*  '"■■'^-  ......  ^  It  fell^  the  savages  rushed  forward,  scat- 

tered the  burning  timbers,  and  several 
of  them  in  succession  seized  the  glitter- 
ing ball.  It  was  speedily  dropped,  as 
each  paid  the  penalty  of  blistered  fin- 
gers, and  discovered  that  "  all  is  not 
gold  that  glistens." 

With  the  destruction  of  Fort  Platu 
'  I  the  devastation  was,  for  the  time,  stayed. 

In  a  day  the  fairest  portion  of  the  valley 
had  been  made  desolate.  Fifty-three  dwellings  and  as  many  barns  were  burned,  sixteen  of 
the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
were  made  captives.  More  than  three  hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  away,  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  were  destroyed,  and  the  ripe  grain-fields,  just  ready  for  the  Eickle,  were 
InJd  in  ashes.*  The  Bmobe  was  seen  as  far  as  Johnstown,  and  the  people  immediately  lell 
the  fields  and  joined  the  Albany  and  Schenectady  militia,  then  marching  up  the  valley, 
under  Colonel  Wemple.  The  colonel  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  men  who  deem  prudence 
the  belter  part  of  valor,  and  was  opposed  to  forced  marches,  particularly  when  in  pursuit 
of  such  fierce  enemies  as  were  just  then  attracting  bis  attention.  Ho  managed  to  reach 
Fort  Plain  in  time  to  see  the  smouldering  embers  of  the  conflagration,  and  to  rest  securely 
within  its  ramparts  that  night.  The  work  of  destruction  was  over,  and  the  Indians  and 
Tories  were  away  upon  another  war-path. 

At  Fort  Plain  I  was  joined  by  my  traveling  companions,  whom  I  had  left  at  Syracuse,- 
and  made  it  my  headquarters  for  three  days,  while  visiting  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity, 
it  being  a  central  point  in  the  hostile  movements  in  Tryon  county,  from  the  time  of  the 
flight  of  St.  Leger  from  before  Fort  Stanwix  until  the  close  of  the  war,  we  will  plant  our 
telescope  of  observation  hero  for  a  time,  and  view  the  most  important  occurrences  within  this 
particular  sweep  of  its  speculum.  The  battle  of  Miniaiuk,  and  the  more  terrible  tragedy  in 
the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  radii  in  the  hostile  operations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  from  our 
jioint  of  view,  will  be  noticed  in  other  chapters.  It  is  difficult  to  untie  the  complicated  knot 
of  events  here,  and  make  all  parts  perspicuous,  without  departing  somewhat  from  the  plan 
of  the  work,  and  taking  up  the  events  in  chronological  order.  Every  thing  being  subordin- 
ate to  the  history,  I  shall,  therefore,  make  such  departure  for  the  present,  and  reserve  my 
note*  of  travel  until  the  story  of  the  past  is  told. 

'  This  view  w  from  Ihe  bigh  plain  on  the  rigfal  or  Ihe  block-boaw,  looking  north.  Tbe  building  u|ian  tbe 
bill  across  ihe  ra'ine  is  ihe  old  parsonage,  wblch  wu  immediately  baiU  upon  lbs  ruins  of  the  one  dial  was 
burned.  Ou  the  left  I  have  placed  a  cburcb  in  its  proper  relative  position  to  (be  parsonago,  as  indicated 
by  Mr.  Lipe.  I(  was  about  bsir  s  mile  northwest  of  the  fort.  On  the  right  are  seon  the  Mohawk  River 
aad  Plaio,  a  train  of  cars  in  the  distance,  and  (be  hilla  that  bound  the  view  on  (he  nonn  side  of  tbe  Mohawk 
Valley,  io  tbe  direotion  of  Stone  Arabia  and  Kiosk's  Field,  where  two  balllei  were  fought  in  1780.  Tbnr 
will  be  berealler  noticed  '  Lctrer  of  Colonel  Clyde  to  Gorernor  Clinion. 
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__  ARK  and  threateniag  was  the  aspect  of  affaJTB  for  the  people  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  spring  of  1778,  the  year  Bucoeeding  Uie  disper- 
sion of  St.  Leger's  motley  force  at  Fort  Schuyler.  Brant,  with  hii 
wiLcriorB,  retiied  to  Fort  Niagara  al^r  that  event,  and  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  he  and  the  Btitish  and  Tory  leaders  made  exten- 
sive preparations  for  war  (he  ensuing  spring.  Colonel  Hamilton  wu 
in  coniiuand  at  Detroit,  engaged  actively  in  endeavors  to  induce  the 
tribes  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  western  lakes  and  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  join  the  four  divisions  of  the  Six  Nations 
of  New  York'  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  crown  agaiiiHt  the  pa- 
triots. He  was  aided  by  three  malignant  Tories,  &t'Keo,  Elliot,  and  Simon  Girty.*  They 
had  been  confined  at  Pittsburgh,  but,  escaping,  they  traversed  the  country  thence  to  Detroit, 
and  by  proclaiming  that  the  Americans  had  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  the  Indians,  and 
that  their  only  safety  consisted  in  the  immediate  alliance  of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnees 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  king,  aroused  tliese  tribes  to  a  desire  for  war.  Already  they  had 
been  excited  against  the  whites  in  general  by  the  irruption  into  their  county  of  Daniel  Boon 
and  others  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write),  and  they  listened  favorably  to  the  appeal  of 
the  refugees.  The  expedition  of  M'lutosh  into  the  Ohio  Valley  gave  apparent  confirmatiMi 
to  the  assertions  of  the  Tories,  and  Captain  Fipe  (the  rival  chief  of  White  Eyes  of  the  Dd- 
awares,  a  fast  friend  of  the  Americans)  at  once  assembled  his  warriors,  and  urged  them  la 
Ibllow  him  immediately  upon  (ho  war-path.  He  proclaimed  every  one  an  enemy  who  should 
speak  against  his  proposition.  Sut  White  Eyes,  the  beloved  of  all,  persuaded  his  people  to 
desist,  and  sent  a  message'  to  the  Shawiiees,  which  bad  the  effect  to  keep  them  in  check  fcH 
a  time.  We  shall  consider  the  Indian  wars  in  the  Ohio  country  in  detail  in  a  future  chapter. 
The  Johnsons  and  Colonel  John  Butler  wore  also  active  at  this  juncture  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence,  recruiting  Tory  refugees,  and  inducing  the  Caughnawagas  and  other  tribes  to  take 
up  the  hatchet ;  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  year  a  powerful  combination  was  in  progress,  which 
threatened  the  destruction  of  all  the  settlements  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  Valleys. 

Two  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Tuscaroras,  were  still  faithful  to  their  pledge 
of  neutrality,  nor  were  the  tribes  of  the  other  four  yet  generally  in  arms.  Congress,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  secure  their  neutrality,  if  not  a  defensive  aUianCfl.' 

'  The  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Onoiidat;aa,  and  Cajugu. 

'  Girty  was  an  unmitigated  scoundrel,  nnd  was  far  more  savage  in  his  feelings  tbon  the  Indiam.  He 
■ana  present  when  Colonel  Crawroril  was  tunureil  by  ibo  InJians  in  1782,  and  looked  upon  his  aj^omas  iritb  ' 
demoniac  pleasure.  The  same  year  ho  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  peaceful  Moravians,  who  were  iaboriag 
usefully  among  the  Wjandola^  and  be  personally  ill  treated  Ihem  when  driven  away.  He  insUgated  an 
Indian  warrior,  at  the  defeat  of  Si.  Clair  in  J791,  10  tomahawk  the  American  General  Botler,  who  laj 
wounded  on  the  field,  and  to  iicalp  him,  and  take  out  his  heart  for  distribution  among  the  tribes.  There 
were  some  Tories,  even  active  ones,  wbom  we  can  respect ;  but  miscreants  like  Girty  and  Walter  BnlJor, 
uf  the  Mohawk  Volley,  present  no  redeeming  quality  to  plead  for  excuse. 

'  The  message  was  as  follows :  "  Grandchildre.-j,  ve  Shawnees  :  Some  days  ago  a  floek  oT  bird* 
I  M'Kee,  Elhol,  and  Girty],  that  had  come  on  from  the  east,  lit  at  Gascbochking,  imposing  a  song  of  theiii 
upon  us,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  birds,  which,  on  leaving  na,  took  their  Sight 
toward  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song  on  you  likewise,  do  not  listen  to  them,  for  thay  lie." 

*  A  resoiulioo  to  iBis  effect  waa  adopted  by  Congress  on  the  2d  of  February,  1778.  They  initmoled  the 
commissioners  to  "  Speak  to  the  Indians  in  language  becoming  the  representatives  of  free,  soverMgn,  and 
independent  states,  and  in  such  a  tone  as  to  convince  Ihem  that  they  Telt  themselves  so." — /ownot)  ^ 
Congrtt,  IT.,  63. 
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Council  at  Johzutown.        Diiposicion  of  the  Diflermt  Nationt.        Colonel  Campbell  and  La  Fayette.        FortB  atrengthened. 

A  council  was  called,  and  the  chiefs  of  all  the  Six  Nations  were  invited  to  attend.  Gen- 
eral Schuyler  and  Volkert  P.  Douw  were  appointed  commissioners  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
act  in  behalf  of  Congress.  They  requested  Governor  Clinton  to  send  a  special  cdmmissioner 
to  be  present  at  the  council,  and  James  Duane  was  accordingly  appointed.  The  council 
met  at  Johnstown  on  the  9th  of  March.     More  than  seven  hundred  Indians  were 

1778 

present,  consisting  of  Tuscaroras,  Oneidas,  and  Onondagas,  a  small  number  of  Mohawks, 
three  Cayugas,  but  not  one  of  the  Senecas,  the  most  powerful  and  warlike  tribe  of  the-  con- 
federacy. The  latter  not  only  refused  to  attend,  but  sent  a  message  affecting  great  surprise 
that  they  were  invited  to  such  a  council.'  It  is  not  certainly  known  that  General  Schuyler 
was  present  at  the  meeting.  La  Fayette  accompanied  Duane,  and  the  latter  seems  to  have 
conducted  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Congress.  They  were  opened  by  an  address  from 
that  body,  charging  the  Indians  with  perfidy,  cruelty,  and  treachery,  while  the  conduct  of 
the  United  States  had  been  true  and  magnanimous  toward  them.  An  old  Onondaga  hypo- 
critically acknowledged  and  bewailed  the  sins  of  his  tribe,  but  charged  them  upon  the  young 
and  headstrong  warriors  who  had  been  seduced  by  the  Tory  leaders.  The  Mohawks  and 
Cayugas  were  sullen  and  silent,  while  an  Oneida  chief,  conscious  of  the  faithfulness  of  his 
own  tribe  and  of  the  Tuscaroras,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  concluding  with  a  solemn 
assurance  that  the  United  States  might  rely  upon  their  abiding  friendship.  Those  two'tribes 
were  applauded  by  the  commissioners,  while  the  others  were  dismissed  with  an  admonition 
to  look  well  to  their  ways,  as  the  arm  of  the  United  States  was  powerful,  and  vengeance 
might  penetrate  the  remotest  settlements  of  the  Senecas.  The  council,  on  the  whole,  was 
unsatisfactory,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  most  warlike  and  important  tribes,  with  Brant  at 
their  head,  still  brooded  over  their  loss  at  Oriskany,  and  were  determined  on  revenge. 

While  La  Fayette  was  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley,  waited 
upon  him  and  directed  his  attention  to  the  exposed  condition  of  that  settlement  and  of  those 
upon  the  Schoharie  Creek.  The  people  had  built  three  slight  fortifications  the  preceding 
year,  but  they  were  quite  insufficient  for  sure  protection.  They  were  merely  embankments 
of  earth  thrown  up  around  strong  stone  houses,  and  stockaded,  into  which  the  women  and 
children  might  flee  for  safety  in  the  event  of  an  invasion.  They  were  respectively  known  as 
the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Forts.'  By  direction  of  La  Fayette,  these  were  each  manned 
by  a  company  of  soldiers,  with  a  small  brass  field  piece.  He  also  directed  a  fort  to  be  erected 
in  the  Oneida  country,  and  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  to  be  strengthened  ;  and,  as  we  have 
already  noticed.  Fort  Plain  was  afterward  enlarged  and  more  strongly  fortified.  These  and 
far  more  efficient  preparations  for  defense  were  necessary ;  for  the  recovery  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  where  their  property  was  situated,  was  an  object  too  important  to  the  Johnsons,  But- 
lers, and  the  large  number  of  refugees  who  accompanied  them  to  Canada,  not  to  induce  ex- 
traordinary efibrts  for  its  attainment.  Their  spies  and  scouts  were  out  in  every  direction, 
and,  at  the  very  time  of  the  council  at  Johnstown,  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  a  nephew  of  the 
Governor  of  Canada  of  the  same  name,  was  lurking  in  the  neighborhood,  to  watch  the  actions 
and  to  report  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  chiefs  in  conclave.  His  employers  at  the  same 
time  were  upon  the  frontiers,  preparing  for  invasion. 

'  **  It  is  strange,"  said  the  messenger,  ^*  that  while  your  tomahawks  are  sticking  in  our  heads  [referriug 
to  the  battle  of  Oriskany],  our  wounds  bleeding,  and  our  eyes  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of  our  friends 
at  German  Flats  [Oriskany],  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us  to  a  treaty." — From  a  MS,  Let- 
ttr  of  Jamet  Duane,  cited  by  Stone. 

*  These  were  situated  in  the  Schoharie  Valley.  The  Upper  Fort  was  near  the  margin  of  Schoharie  Creek, 
about  five  miles  southeast  of  Middleburgh  village,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  present  town  of  Fulton. 
The  remains  of  the  Middle  Fort  are  still  visible,  near  Middleburgh,  on  the  plain  east  of  the  road  leading  to 
Schoharie.  The  Lower  Fort  was  five  miles  north  of  Middleburgh,  at  the  village  of  Schoharie.  An  old  stone 
church  (yet  standing,  but  much  altered  from  the  original),  one  mile  northward  of  the  court-house,  was 
within  the  intrenchmonts,  and  formed  the  citadel  of  the  fort.  The  ramparts  inclosed  the  two  story  stone 
house  of  John  Becker,  the  kitchen  part  of  which  was,  until  recently,  well  preserved.  Temporary  dwell- 
ings were  erected  within  the  inclosure,  and  in  these  the  inhabitants  kept  their  most  valuable  things. — See 
fiimms's  Schoharie^  &c.,  p.  269. 
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Early  in  tlio  spring,  Brant  and  hie  warriora,  with  a  large  number  of  Toriea,  appear- 
ed at  Oghkwaga,  hie  headqiiart«rB  ibe  previoua  year.     There  he  organized  Bcalping 
parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderers.     The  settlers  were  out  off  in  detail.     Ua- 
rauding  parties  fell  upon  isolated  families  like  bolts  from  the  clouds,  and  the  blaze  of  dwell- 
ings upon  the  hills  and  in  tbo  valleys  nightly  warned  the  yet  secure  inhabitant  to  be  on  thf 


alert.  Their  dwellings  were  transformed  into  block-houses.  The  women  were  taught  the 
use  of  weapons,  and  stood  sentinels  when  the  men  were  at  work.  Half-grown  children  were 
educated  for  scouts,  and  taught  to  discern  the  Indian  trail,  and  every  man  worked  armed  in 
his  field.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  dwellers  of  Tryon  county  during  almost  the  whole 
time  of  the  war. 

Brant's  first  hostile  movement  of  consequence,  alter  his  return  to  Oghkwaga,  was  the  de- 
struction of  a  small  seltlcment  at  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego  lake,  ten  miles  west  of 
Cherry  Valley.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May.  Every  houso  was  burned  but  one,  into  which 
the  womeu  and  children  were  collected  and  kept  unharmed.  The  absence  of  Tories  in  that 
expedition,  and  the  freedom  to  act  as  he  pleased  on  the  part  of  Brant,  may  account  for  tlus 
humanity.  Several  men  were  made  captive,  and,  with  considerable  property,  were  carried 
off  to  Oghkwaga. 

In  June,  Captain  M'Kean,  at  the  head  of  some  volunteers,  was  sent  to  reconnoiter  Brant'i 
encampment  at  Oghkwaga.  M'Kean's  headquarters  were  at  Cherry  Valley.  On  his  way 
ilown  the  valley  of  the  Charlotte  River,  he  learned  that  large  war-parties  were  out.  And, 
fearing  a  surprise,  thought  it  prudent  to  return.  He  halted  an  hour  to  refresh,  and  wrote  ■ 
letter  to  Brant,  censuring  him  fur  his  predatory  warfare  ;  he  intimating  that  he  was  too  cow- 
ardly to  show  himself  in  open  and  honorable  conflict,  M'Kean  challenged  him  to  meet  him 
in  single  combat,  or  with  an  equal  number  of  men,  to  try  their  skill,  courage,  and  strength  ; 
and  concluded  by  telling  him  that  if  he  would  come  to  Cherry  Valley,  they  would  change 
iiim  from  a  Brant  to  a  goase.'     This  was  an  injudicious  movement,  and,  doubtless,  indted 


'  This  letter  was  fastened  to  a  slick  and  placed  in  an  Indiaa  path. 


n  reaefaod  Brant,  and  irrilaUd 
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the  sachem,  in  some  degree,  to  join  Butler,  a  few  months  later,  in  desolating  that  settle- 
ment. 

There  was  an  engagement  on  the  2d  of  July,  on  the  upper  branch  of  the  Cobelskill,  be- 
tween a  party  of  regular  troops  and  Schoharie  militia,  fifty-two  in  number,  and  an  Indian 
Ibrce  four  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  The  Americans,  commanded  by  Captain  Christian 
Brown,  were  overpowered.  Fourteen  were  killed,  eight  wounded,  two  were  missing,  and 
the  remainder  escaped.  The  dwellings  were  burned,  and  the  horses  and  cattle,  which  the 
victors  could  not  take  with  them,  were  slaughtered  in  the  fields.  At  the  same  time,  Colonel 
John  Butler,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Niagara  vrith  a  body  of  Indians  and 
Tories,  eleven  hundred  strong,  broke  into  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  laid  it  waste,  j^^  3.4^ 
Of  this  I  shall  write  in  detail  hereafter.  We  have  already  considered  the  destruc-  ^^^ 
tion  of  the  settlement  at  German  Flats,  toward  the  close  of  this  summer.  Scalping  parties 
continued  to  infest  the  Schoharie  and  neighboring  settlements  until  quite  late  in  September, 
when  troops  from  the  main  army  checked  their  depredations  for  a  while.  A  few  days  after 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  <^  Colonel  William  Butler,  with  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  >xanea8. 
and  a  detachment  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,'  was  ordered  to  Tryon  county,  and  took  ^^* 
post  at  Schoharie,  whence  parties  were  sent  out  to  chastise  the  white  and  red  savages,  and 
to  protect  threatened  settlements.  They  accomplished  but  little,  however,  except  in  inter- 
cepting bands  of  Tories  that  were  making  their  way  from  the  Hudson  River  settlements  to 
join  Johnson  at  Niagara.  One  of  these  parties,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Catskill,  under 
a  Captain  Smith,  was  dispersed,  the  commander  killed,  and  several  of  the  men  made  prison- 
ers. This,  and  a  few  other  exploits  of  a  similar  character,  inspired  the  people  with  confi- 
dence, and  they  anticipated  a  season  of  repose.  But  it  was  of  shoit  duration,  for  already  a 
cloud  was  gathering  in  the  west,  full  charged  with  desolation. 

We  have  noticed  the  fact  that  Walter  Butler,  a  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  was  arrested 
near  Fort  Dayton  in  August,  1777,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death  as  a  spy,  but  reprieved 
and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Albany.  He  was  closely  confined  in  the  jail  there  until  the  spring 
of  1778,  when,  through  the  interposition  of  his  father's  friends,  some  of  them  of  the  highest 
respectability,  he  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  allowed  to  reside  with  a  private  family, 
having  a  single  sentinel  to  guard  him.  This  family  proved  to  be  Tories  in  disguise.  The 
sentinel  was  made  drunk,  and  young  Butler,  mounting  a  fleet  horse,  escaped,  and  joined  his 
father  at  Niagara,  just  afler  the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  On  his  way  through  the  Seneca 
country  he  excited  the  Indians,  by  tales  of  the  extensive  preparations  which  the  Americans 
were  making  to  penetrate  and  lay  waste  their  country,  and  they  were  soon  ripe  for  invading 
the  white  settlements. 

About  this  time  a  Seneca  chief,  called  Great  Tree,  who  was  with  Washington  during 
the  summer,  lefl  for  his  own  country  and  nation,  with  the  strongest  professions  of  friendship 
for  the  Americans.  He  promised  to  use  his  influence  in  keeping  the  Senecas  neutral,  and, 
if  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  return  with  his  personal  adherents  and  join  the  friendly  Oneidas. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  found  his  people  in  arms,  and  uttering  loud  defiance  against 
the  whites.  The  chiefs  and  principal  warriors  were  collected  at  Kanadaseago  and  Genesee  ; 
and  Great  Tree,  believing  the  stories  of  Butler,  and  finding  his  people  very  united,  resolved  to 
join  his  nation  in  chastising  any  whites  that  might  penetrate  their  county.  He  was  a  pop- 
ular orator  and  warrior,  and  his  adherence  gave  the  Senecas  much  joy.  The  Indians  west 
of  the  Oneidas  were  thus  prepared  to  follow  a  leader  upon  the  war-path. 

Walter  Butler  obtained  from  his  father  the  command  of  a  detachment  of  his  Rangers,  and 
permission  to  employ  them,  with  the  forces  of  Captain  Brant,  in  an  expedition  against  the 

him  exceedingly.     In  a  letter  written  soon  afterward  to  a  Tory  named  Cass,  he  said,  *^  The  people  of 
Cherry  Valley,  though  bold  in  words,  will  find  ihemselves  mistaken  in  calling  me  a  goose." 

'  Timothy  Marphy,  the  man  who  shot  General  Fraser  at  Bemis's  Heights,  was  in  this  detachment,  and 
became  the  terror  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Schoharie  country.  He  used  a  double-barreled  rifle,  and 
the  Indians,  seeing  him  fire  twice  without  stopping  to  load,  supposed  that  he  could  fire  as  often  as  he  pleased 
in  the  same  mauier. 
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settlements  in  Tryon  county.  It  vf&s  late  in  the  season,  but  he  thirsted  for  revenge  because  of 
his  imprisonment,  and  departed  eastward  early  in  October.  While  on  his  way,  and  near 
Genesee,  he  met  Brant,  with  his  warriors,  going  from  his  camp  upon  the  Susquehanna  to 
his  winter-quarters  at  Niagara.  Brant  felt  a  deep  personal  hatred  toward  young  Butler,  and 
this  feeling  was  greatly  increased  on  finding  himself  made  subordinate  to  the  latter.  But  the 
difficulty,  which  threatened,  at  first,  to  be  serious,  was  soon  adjusted.  Thayendanegea  had 
thought  much  of  the  insulting  letter  of  Captain  M<Kean,  and  more  willingly  turned  his  face 
back  toward  the  settlements.     The  united  forces  amounted  to  about  seven  hundred  men. 

This  movement  was  known  to  Mr.  Dean,  an  Indian  interpreter  in  the  Oneida  country, 
early  in  October,  and  he  communicated  the  information  to  Major  Cochran,  then  in  command 
at  Fort  Schuyler.  That  officer  sent  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence  to  Colonel  Alden,  at 
Cherry  Valley,  and  also  to  the  garrisons  of  the  Schoharie  forts  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops  and  riflemen  had  lulled  the  people  into  fancied  security,  and  the  report  of  the 
oncoming  invasion  was  treated  as  an  idle  Indian  tale. 

Cherry  Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  near  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  the  enemy's  chosen  point  of  attack.  Colonel  Icha- 
bod  Alden,  of  Massachusetts,  was  in  command  of  the  fort  there,  with  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  Continental  troops.*  On  the  8th  of  November  the  commandant  received  a  dispatch 
from  Fort  Schuyler,  informing  him  that  his  post  was  about  to  be  attacked  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians  and  Tories,  then  assembled  upon  the  Tioga  River.  Colonel  Alden  treated  the 
information  with  unconcern,  but  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed.  They  asked  per- 
mission to  move  into  the  fort  or  to  deposite  their  most  valuable  articles  there,  but  the  colonel, 
regarding  the  alarm  as  really  groundless,  refused  his  consent.  He  assured  them,  at  the  same 
Ume,  that  he  would  be  vigilant  in  keeping  scouts  upon  the  look-out  and  the  garrison  in  prep- 
aration, and,  accordingly,  on  the  9th  parties  were  sent  out  in  various  directions.  One  of 
these,  which  went  down  toward  the  Susquehanna,  built  a  fire  at  their  encampment,  feU 
asleep,  and  awoke  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Butler  and  Brant.  All  necessary  information 
concerning  the  settlement  was  extorted  from  them,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  moved  for- 
ward and  encamped  upon  a  lofty  hill  covered  with  evergreens,  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the 
village,  and  overlooking  the  whole  settlement.  From  that  observatory  they  could  see  almost 
every  house  in  the  village  ;  and  from  the  prisoners  they  learned  that  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered out  of  the  fort,  and  that  Colonel  Alden  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Stacia  were  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Wells,  recently  judge  of  the  county,  and  formerly  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler. 
November  10  Early  in  the  morning  the  enemy  marched  slowly  toward  the  village.      Snow 

177a  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  was  dark  and  misty.     When  near 

the  village,  the  Tories  halted  to  examine  their  muskets,  for  the  dampness  had  injured  their 
powder.  The  Indians,  and  particularly  the  ferocious  Senecas,  eager  for  blood  and  plunder, 
pushed  forward  in  the  van  during  the  halt.  A  settler,  on  horseback,  going  toward  the  vil- 
lage, was  shot,  but,  being  slightly  wounded,  escaped  and  gave  the  alarm.  Colonel  Alden 
could  not  yet  believe  that  the  enemy  was  near  in  force,  but  he  was  soon  convinced  by  the 
sound  of  the  war-whoop  that  broke  upon  the  settlement,  and  the  girdle  of  fierce  savages, 
with  gleaming  hatchets,  that  surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells.  They  rushed  in  and  mur- 
dered the  whole  family.'  Colonel  Alden  escaped  from  a  window,  but  was  pursued,  toma- 
hawked, and  scalped. 

^  While  Brant  was  collecting  his  troops  at  Oghkwaga  the  previous  year,  the  strong  stoae  mansion  of 
Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  fortitied,  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  womea 
and  children  in  the  event  of  an  attack.  An  embankment  of  earth  and  logs  was  thrown  up  around  it,  and 
included  two  barns.  Small  blook-houses  were  erected  within  the  inclosure.  This  was  the  only  fort  at 
Cherry  Valley  at  the  time  in  question. 

'  The  family  of  Mr.  Wells  consisted  of  himself  and  wife,  mother,  brother  and  sister  (John  and  Jane),  and 
a  daughter.  His  son  John  (the  late  eminent  counselor  of  New  York)  was  then  at  school  in  Schenectady, 
and  was  the  only  survivor  of  the  family.  They  had  all  been  living  at  Schenectady  for  some  months,  for 
security,  but  the  alarm  in  the  region  of  Cherry  Valley  having  subsided,  they  had  jast  returned.     The  do> 
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The  house  of  the  venerable  minister,  Mr.  Dunlap  (whose  wife  was  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Wells),  and  that  of  a  Mr.  Mitchell,  were  next  attacked,  and  most  of  the  inmates  murdered.' 
Mr.  Dunlap  and  his  daughter  at  home  were  protected  by  Little  Aaron,  a  Mohawk  chief,  who 
led  him  to  his  door  and  there  stood  by  his  side,  and  preserved  his  life  and  property.  But 
the  good  old  man  sank  under  the  terrible  calamity  of  that  day,  and  joined  his  lost  ones  in 
the  spirit  land  within  a  year  thereafter.  Many  other  families  of  less  note  were  cut  off. 
Thirty- two  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  women  and  children,  and  sixteen  soldiers  of, the  garri- 
son, were  killed.  The  whole  settlement  was  plundered  after  the  massacre  had  ceased,  and 
every  building  in  the  village  was  fired  when  the  enemy  left  with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 
Among  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  children  of  Colonel  Campbell,  who  was  absent  at 
the  time.     He  returned  to  find  his  property  laid  waste  and  his  family  carried  into  captivity. 

The  prisoners,  numbering  nearly  forty,  were  marched  down  the  valley  that  night  in  a 
storm  of  sleet,  and  were  huddled  together  promiscuously,  some  of  them  half  naked,  with  no 
shelter  but  the  leafless  trees,  or  resting-place  but  the  wet  ground.  The  marauders,  finding 
the  women  and  children  cumbersome,  sent  them  all  back  the  next  day,  except  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, her  aged  mother,'  and  her  children,  and  a  Mrs.  Moore,  who  were  kept  as  hostages  for 
the  kind  treatment  and  ultimate  exchange  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler.  The  re- 
turning prisoners  carried  back  with  them  a  letter  from  Walter  Butler  to  General  Schuyler, 
in  which  he  pretended  that  feelings  of  mercy  for  the  almost  naked  and  helpless  captives  were 
the  incentive  that  caused  him  to  release  them  ;  disclaimed  all  desire  to  injure  the  weak  and 
defenseless ;  and  closed  by  assuring  him  that,  if  Colonel  John  Butler^s  family  were  longer 
detained,  he  would  not  restrain  the  Indians  from  indulgence  in  murder  and  rapine.  The 
♦«  tender  mercy"  of  Butler  was  that  of  «*  the  wicked."  He  was  the  head  and  front  of  all  the 
cruelty  at  Cherry  Valley  on  that  day.  He  commanded  the  expedition,  and  while  he  saw, 
unmoved,  the  murder  of  his  father's  friend  and  family,  and  of  others  whose  age  and  sex  should 
have  secured  his  regard,  his  savage  ally,  the  «  monster  Brant,"  hastened  to  save  that  very 
family,  but  was  too  late.'     Butler  would  not  allow  his  Rangers  even  to  warn  their  friends 

struction  of  the  Wells  family  was  marked  by  circumstances  of  peculiar  ferocity,  and  I  mention  them  to  ex- 
hibit the  infernal  character  which  the  passions  of  men  assume  when  influenced  by  the  horrid  teachinj^s  in 
the  school  of  war.  One  of  the  Tories  boasted  that  he  cleft  open  the  head  of  Mr.  Wells  while  on  his  knee» 
in  prayer.  His  sister  Jane  was  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  virtues,  and  accomplishments.  When  the 
enemy  burst  into  the  house,  she  fled  to  a  pile  of  wood  and  endeavored  to  conceal  herself.  An  Indian  pui 
sued  and  caught  her.  He  then  wiped  his  knife,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  relatives,  sheathed  it,  and 
deliberately  took  his  tomahawk  from  his  girdle.  At  that  moment  a  Tory,  who  had  been  a  domestic  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Wells,  relented,  and,  springing  forward,  claimed  her  as  his  sister.  The  savage  thrust  him 
aside  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  her  temple.  It  is  said  that  Colonel  John  Butler,  professedly  grieved  at  the 
conduct  of  his  son  at  Cherry  Valley,  remarked,  on  one  occasion,  *^  I  would  have  gone  miles  on  my  knees 
to  save  that  family,  and  why  my  son  did  not  do  it,  God  only  knows." 

^  Mr.  Mitchell  was  in  the  fleld  when  the  invasion  took  place,  and  fonnd  safety  in  the  woods.  After  the 
enemy  had  retired,  he  hastened  to  the  village,  when  he  found  his  house  on  Are  and  the  dead  bodies  of  his 
wife  and  three  children  lying  within.  He  extinguished  the  flames,  and  discovered  his  little  daughter  ter- 
ribly mangled,  but  yet  alive.  He  took  her  to  the  door,  hoping  fr^sh  air  might  revive  her,  when  he  disoov 
ered  a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  near.  He  had  just  time  to  conceal  himself,  when  a  Tory  sergeant 
named  Newberry,  whose  acts  in  Schoharie  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  councils  of  Pandemonium,  approach- 
ed, and,  seeing  the  poor  child  lying  upon  the  door-stone,  dispatched  her  with  a  blow  of  a  hatchet.  Thib 
miscreant  was  afterward  caught  and  hung  by  order  of  General  Clinton. 

*  Mrs.  Cannon,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  was  quite  old.  She  was  an  encumbrance,  and  a  savage 
slew  her  with  his  tomahawk,  by  the  side  of  her  daughter,  who,  with  a  babe  eighteen  months  old  in  her 
arms,  was  driven  with  inhuman  haste  before  her  captors,  while,  with  uplifted  hatchets,  they  menaced  her 
kfe.  Arrivin^r  among  the  Senecas,  she  was  kindly  treated,  and  installed  a  member  of  one  of  the  families. 
They  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  her  deportment  was  such  that  she  seemed  to  engage  the  real 
affections  of  the  people.  Perceiving  that  she  wore  caps,  one  was  presented  to  her,  considerably  spotted 
with  blood.  On  examination,  she  recognized  it  as  one  that  had  belonged  to  her  friend,  Jane  Wells.  She 
and  her  children  (from  whom  she  was  separated  in  the  Indian  country)  were  afterwdrd  exchanged  for  the 
wife  and  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  then  in  the  custody  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Albany. 

'  There  are  many  well-authenticated  instances  on  record  of  the  humanity  of  Brant,  exercised  particular- 
ly toward  women  and  children.  He  was  a  magnanimous  victor,  and  never  took  the  life  of  a  former  friend 
or  acquaintance.     He  loved  a  hero  because  of  his  heroism,  although  be  might  be  his  enemy  j  and  he  was 
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in  the  settlement  of  the  approaching  danger,  but  friend  and  foe  were  left  exposed  to  the  ter- 
rible storm  ;  he  had  sworn  vengeance,  and  his  bad  heart  would  not  be  content  until  its  crav- 
ings were  satisfied.     Tender  charity  may  seek  to  cloak 

his  crimes  with  the  plea  that  partisan  warfare  justified 
sioifAiuMi  OF  WAi.T«m  BUTL.B.  |,|g  j^^jg  .  ^jj^  j^pg^  ^f  ^j^g^  ^JjJqJj  mgUows  such  crim- 

son  tints  in  the  picture  of  a  man's  character,  may  temper  the  asperity  with  which  shocked 
humanity  views  his  conduct ;  yet  a  just  judgment,  founded  upon  observation  of  his  brief  ca- 
reer, must  pronounce  it  a  stain  upon  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  After  the  destmc- 
tion  of  Cherry  Valley  his  course  was  short,  but  bold,  cruel,  and  bloody.  British  officers  of 
respectability  viewed  him  with  horror  and  disgust ;  and  when,  in  1781,  he  was  slain  by  the 
Oneidas  on  the  banks  of  the  West  Canada  Creek,  his  body  was  lefl  to  decay,  while  his  fallen 
companions  were  buried  with  respect. 

With  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  all  hostile  movements  eeased  in  Tryon  county,  and 
were  not  resumed  until  the  following  spring,  when  an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Onon- 
dagas  by  General  Clinton.  Frequent  messages  had  been  sent  by  the  Oneidas  during  the 
winter,  all  reporting  that  Brant  and  his  Tory  colleagues  were  preparing  for  some  decisive 
blow.  The  Onondagas,  in  the  mean  while,  were  making  peaceful  professions,  expressing  t 
desire  to  remain  neutral,  while  they  were  in  league  and  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  in  the  hostile  camp  at  Niagara.  Policy,  and  even  the  necessity  bom  of  the  law  of 
self-preservation,  seemed  to  demand  the  infliction  of  summary  and  severe  chastisement  upon 
the  savages  who  menaced  and  desolated  the  Tryon  county  settlements.  Early  in  the  win- 
ter General  Schuyler  had  assured  Congress  that,  unless  something  of  the  kind  was  speedily 
done,  Schenectady  must  soon  become  the  boundary  of  settlement  in  that  direction. 

The  arrangement  of  an  expedition  against  the  Indians  was  intrusted  to  General  Clinton. 
April  18,  ^^  April  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Gansevoort  and  Van 
1^^-  Schaick,  under  the  latter  officer,  against  the  Onondagas.  The  party  consisted  of 
five  hundred  and  fifly-eight  strong  men.  Van  Schaick  was  instructed  to  bum  their  castle 
and  villages  in  the  Onondaga  Valley,  destroy  all  their  cattle  and  other  efi!ects,  and  make  as 
many  prisoners  as  possible.  He  was  further  instructed  to  treat  the  women  that  might  fall 
into  his  hands  with  all  the  respect  due  to  chastity.  The  expedition  went  down  Wood  Creek 
and  Oneida  Lake,  and  thence  up  the  Oswego  River  to  the  point  on  Onondaga  Lake  where 
Salina  now  is.  A  thick  fog  concealed  their  movements,  and  they  had  approached  to  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  the  valley  before  they  were  discovered.  As  soon  as  the  first  village  was 
attacked,  the  alarm  spread  to  the  others.  The  people  fled  to  the  forests,  leaving  every  thing, 
even  their  arms,  behind  them.  Three  villages,  consisting  of  about  fifly  houses,  were  destroy- 
ed ;  twelve  Indians  were  killed,  and  thirty-three  were  made  prisoners.      A  large  quantity  of 

never  known  to  tako  advantage  of  a  conquered  soldier.  I  have  mentioned  the  challenge  which  Captain 
M'Kean  sent  to  Brant.  After  the  affair  at  Cherry  Valley,  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  prisoners  for  Captain 
M'Eean,  who,  with  his  family,  had  left  the  settlement.  *'  Ho  sent  roe  a  challenge,"  said  Brant.  "  I  came 
to  accept  it.  He  is  a  fine  soldier  thus  to  retreat."  It  was  replied,  ^^  Captain  M^Kean  would  not  tarn  his 
back  upon  an  enemy  when  there  was  any  probability  of  success."  "  I  know  it,"  replied  Brant.  "  He  u> 
a  brave  man,  and  I  would  have  given  more  to  take  him  than  any  other  man  in  Cherry  Valley ;  but  I  woaU 
not  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head." 

Dr.  Timothy  Dwight  relates  that  Walter  Butler  ordered  a  woman  and  child  to  be  slain,  in  bed,  at  Cherry 
Valley,  when  Brant  interposed,  saying,  ^*  What !  kill  a  woman  and  child  !  That  child  is  not  an  enemy  to 
the  king  nor  a  friend  to  Congress.  Long  before  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  the  dispute  will 
be  settled."  When,  in  1780,  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Brant  led  a  desolating  army  through  the  Schoharie 
and  Mohawk  Valleys,  Brant's  humanity  was  again  displayed.  On  their  way  to  Fort  Hunter  an  infant  wtf 
carried  off.  The  frantic  mother  followed  them  as  far  as  the  fort,  but  could  get  no  tidings  of  her  child.  Ud 
the  morning  after  the  departure  of  the  invaders,  and  while  General  Van  Rensselaer's  officers  were  at  break- 
fnst,  a  young  Indian  came  bounding  into  the  room,  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms  and  a  letter  from  Captain 
Brant,  addressed  to  *'  the  commander  of  the  rebel  army."  The  letter  was  as  follows :  "  Sir — ^I  send  yoo, 
by  one  of  my  runners,  the  child  which  he  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that,  whatever  others  may  do, 
/  do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  who 
are  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves."  He  named  the  Butlers  and  others  of  the  Tory  leaden 
This  incident  was  related  to  Mr.  Stone  by  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewis. 
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provisions,  consisting  chiefly  of  beans  and  com,  was  consumed.  The  council-house,  or  cas- 
tle, was  not  burned,  but  tho  swivel  in  it  was  spiked.  All  the  horses  and  cattle  in  the  vicinity 
were  slaughtered  ;  and,  when  the  work  of  destruction  was  ended,  the  expedition  returned  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  afler  an  absence  of  only  six  days,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

This  expedition,  cruel  and  of  doubtful  policy,  alarmed  the  neutral  Oneidas.'  They  were 
faithful  to  the  Americans,  yet,  having  intermarried  freely  with  the  Onondagas,  their  relations 
had  been  slain  or  impoverished,  and  this  distressed  them.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  Fort 
Schuyler  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Colonel  Van  Schaick  pacified,  if  he  did  not  satisfy,  them. 
and  they  returned  to  their  people.  But  the  ire  of  the  Onondagas  was  fiercely  kindled,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  their  property,  but  because  of  the  extinguishment  of 
their  council  firp.  Three  hundred  braves  were  immediately  sent  upon  the  war-path,  charged 
with  the  vengeance  of  the  nation.  Guided  by  a  Tory,  they  came  down  fiercely  upon  the 
settlement  at  Cobelskill,*  murdering,  plundering,  and  burning.  The  militia  tujmed  out  to 
repulse  them,  but,  being  led  into  an  ambuscade,  a  number  of  them  were  killed.  They  fought 
desperately,  and  while  the  militia  was  thus  contending,  and  beating  back  the  savages,  the 
people  fled  in  safety  to  Schoharie.  Seven  of  the  militia  took  post  in  a  strong  house,  which 
the  savages  set  fire  to,  and  these  brave  young  men  all  perished  in  the  flames.  The  whole 
settlement  was  then  plundered  and  burned.  The  patriots  lost  twenty-two  killed,  and  forty- 
two  who  were  made  prisoners. 

While  this  expedition  was  in  progress,  scalping  parties  appeared  at  the  difierent  points  in 
the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  settlements  were  menaced  with  the  fate  of  Cherry 
Valley.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  a  party  fell  upon  the  Canajoharie  settlement, 
took  three  prisoners,  captured  some  horses,  and  drove  the  people  to  Fort  Plain.  On  the 
same  day  another  party  attacked  a  small  settlement  at  Stone  Arabia,'  burned  some  ^p^H  ]g^ 
houses,  and  killed  several  people.  A  party  of  Senecas  appeared  at  Schoharie  on  the  ^^^• 
same  day,  drove  the  people  to  the  fort,  plundered  the  houses,  and  carried  away  two  men  pris- 
oners. These  simultaneous  attacks  were  part  of  a  plan  for  cutting  ofl*  the  settlement  in  de- 
tail. The  Indians  on  the  south  of  the  Mohawk  were  from  the  Seneca  country,  and  those  on 
the  north  from  Canada,  both,  doubtless,  the  advanced  parties  of  larger  forces.  The  settle- 
ments were  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  Palatine*  Committee  wrote  immediately  to  General 
Clinton,  at  Albany,  for  succor.  That  efficient  officer  afforded  immediate  aid,  and,  by  the 
timely  check  thus  given  to  the  invaders,  the  settlers  of  the  valley  were  prevented  from  being 
driven  into  Schenectady.*  Other  settlements  near  the  Delaware  and  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ulster  county  were  visited  by  the  Indians  in  May  and  the  early  part  of  June ;  and  in 
July  the  battle  of  Minisink  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  hereafler  re-  jxtir^o 
lated.  1^- ' 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  it  was  determined  to  send  a  formidable  force  into  the  Indian 
ommtry  of  Western  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  savages  and  their  Tory 
allies  so  thoroughly  that  the  settlements  upon  the  Mohawk  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna might  enjoy  a  season  of  repose.  The  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  were  then  popu- 
lous.    They  had  many  villages,  vast  corn-fields,  and  fruitful  orchards  and  gardens  in  the 


*  At  the  time  of  this  expedition  there  were  about  forty  Oneida  warriors  at  Fort  Schuyler.  These  were 
sent,  with  a  party  of  regulars,  under  Lieutenants  M'Lelian  and  Hardenburgh,  northward  to  attack  the  fort 
at  Oswegatchie.  This  expedition  was  unsuccessful  in  its  ostensible  object,  the  garrison  having  been  ap- 
prised of  their  approach.  It  is  supposed  that  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  so  far  away  that  they  coulil 
not  notify  their  kinsmen,  the  Onondagas,  of  the  invasion,  was  the  principal  object  of  this  northern  move- 
ment, and  in  that  it  was  successful.  The  Oneidas  were  really  friendly  to  the  patriots,  but  to  their  credit 
it  was  said  by  General  Clinton  (who  knew  them  well),  in  a  letter  to  General  Sullivan,  "  Their  attachment  to 
one  another  is  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  of  any  service  when  employed  against  their  fellows.'* 

*  Cobelskill  was  taken  from  Schoharie.     The  little  village  is  about  ten  miles  west  of  the  former. 

*  Stone  Arabia  is  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  rear  of  Palatine,  and  thirteen  west  of 
Johnstown. 

*  Palatine  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Canajoharie,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge. 

*  Campbeirs  Jinnah  ;  Stone^s  Brant. 
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fertile  country  westward  of  Otsego  Lake. 


It  wa«  Bupposed  that  the  most  efiectual  method 
to  subdue  or  woakea  them  would  be  to  destroy 
their  homes  and  lay  waste  their  fields,  and  thoi 
drive  them  further  back  into  the  wilderneaa  to- 
ward Lake  Erie.  Already  the  Mohawks  had 
been  thrust  out  of  the  valley  of  their  name,  and 
their  families  were  upon  the  domaios  of  the  Ca- 
yugas  and  Seneoas.  It  was,  therefore,  determ-  , 
ined  to  make  a  combined  movement  upon  them 
of  two  strong  divisions  of  military,  one  from 
fuansylvania  and  the  other  from  the  north,  at 
a  season  when  their  fields  and  orchards  were 
fully  laden  with  grain  and  fruits.  It  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  of  the  expedition  to  penetrate 
the  country  to  Niagara,  and  break  up  the  nest 
of  vipers  there. 

General  Sullivan'  was  placed  in  the  chief 
command,  and  led  in  person  the  division  that 
ascended  the  Susquehanna  from  Wyoming, 
while  General  Clinton'  commanded  the  forces 
that  penetrated  the  country  from  the  month 
of  the  Canajoharie.  It  was  arranged  to  unite 
the  two  divisions  at  Tioga. 

Clinton's  troops,  filleen  hundred  strong, 
were  mustered  at  Canajoharie  on  the  ISthot 
June,  and  on  the  17  th  he  commenced  the  trans- 
portation of  his  bateaux  and  provisions  acnMS 
the  hilly  country  to  Springfield,  at  the  head  of 
Otsego  Lake,  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 

'  John  Sullivan  was  born  in  Berwick,  Mninc,  on  ibc  17lh  of  February,  1740.  His  family  emigiated  to 
America  from  Ireland  in  1723.  He  una  n  farmer  in  his  joulh,  and,  after  arriving  al  maturity,  he  alndied 
law,  and  e^talilishotl  himself  in  praolice  in  Durham,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  chosen  a,  delegate  to  the 
first  Cootincnial  Congress.  Aflcr  retiring  from  that  body,  he  and  John  Langdon,  (he  speaker  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  commanded  a  small  force  which  seized  Fort  William  and  Maij,  »l 
Portsmouth,  and  carried  olTall  the  cannon.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadicra  when  the  Cm- 
linental  array  was  orgnnized  in  1775,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  was  made  a  major  general.  He 
superseded  Arnold  in  Ihe  command  of  Itie  American  army  in  Canada  in  1776.  When  General  Greenebe- 
eame  in  on  Long  Island,  he  look  command  of  his  diri».ion,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  the  batll«  fought  there 
in  AngusC,  1776.  Ho  was  exchanged,  and  look  command  of  General  Charles  Lee's  division  in  New  Jensy 
after  the  capture  of  ihat  ofiicer.  In  ihe  autumn  of  1777  he  was  engaged  in  the  baltlcs  at  the  Brandywiae 
and  Germantown,  and  in  tho  winter  following  he  look  command  of  the  troops  on  Rhodo  Island.  He  be- 
sieged Newport  in  August,  1778,  was  unsuccessful,  and  retreated  from  the  island  after  a  severe  battle  MU 
the  north  end.  He  commanded  the  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  this  was  the  last  of  bis  tail- 
itarj  career.  Having  oHended  some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  and  bolicving  himself  ill  treated, 
ho  resigned  his  commission  in  1 779.  He  was  afterward  a  member  of  Congress,  and,  for  three  years  from 
1786,  was  President  of  Now  Hampshire,  In  1789  he  was  appointed  district  judge,  which  office  ha  heU 
imtil  his  death,  which  occurred  January  23d,  1795. 

'  James  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  August  9th,  1736.  Al  the  age  of  twenty  (17561 
he  was  captain,  imdor  Bradstreel,  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Frontenac.  In  1703  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  four  companies  in  Ulster  and  Orange,  raised  for  defense  against  the  inroads  of  the  savages. 
He,  with  his  brother  George  (the  Governor  of  New  York  during  ihe  Revolution),  early  ospoased  the  patriot 
coDse.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  1775,  and  accompanied  Montgomery  to  Canada.  In  August,  1776, 
he  was  made  a  brigadier;  and  he  was  in  command,  under  Governor  Clinton,  at  Forts  Montgomery  aMJ 
Clinton  when  tbey  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy  in  1777.  He  escaped,  and  made  bis  way  to  hii  ren- 
Jence  in  safely.  Conjointly  with  Sullivan,  he  led  the  expedition  ogainst  the  Indians  in  1779.  Dorizig  the 
remainder  of  the  war  be  was  connected  with  the  Norlhem  Department,  having  his  qoarten  at  Alboay- 
He  reiired  to  his  estate,  near  Newburgh,  Orange  county,  New  York,  after  the  Revolation,  where  be  died 
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miles.  It  was  an  arduous  duty,  for  his  boats  liumbered  two  hundred  and  twenty,  and  he 
had  provisions  sufficient  for  three  months.  He  reached  Springfield,  with  all  his  luggage,  on 
the  30th.  On  his  way  he  captured  Hare  and  Newberry,  two  notorious  spies,  the  former  a 
lieutenant  in  the  British  service,  and  the  latter  the  miscreant  whom  we  have  already  noticed 
as  the  murderer  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  wounded  child  at  Cherry  Valley.  They  were  tried,  and 
hanged  *<  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  county."' 

Clinton,  with  his  division,  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  Otsego  Lake,  and  there  awaited  j^^^  i^ 
orders  from  Sullivan.  A  day  or  two  ailer  his  arrival,  Greneral  Schuyler  communica-  ^^^• 
ted  to  him  the  important  information  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  known  to  the . 
enemy,  and  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops,  one  hundred  Tories,  and  thirty  In- 
dians had  been  sent  from  Montreal  to  re-enforce  the  tribes  against  whom  it  was  destined. 
This  information  General  Schuyler  received  from  a  spy  whom  he  had  sent  into  Canada. 
The  spy  had  also  informed  him  that  they  were  to  be  joined  by  one  half  of  Sir  John  John- 
son's regiment  and  a  portion  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  On  the  5th,  Mr.  Deane,*  the  In- 
dian interpreter,  arrived  with  thirty-five  Oneida  warriors,  who  came  to  explain  the  absence 
of  their  tribe,  whom  Clinton,  by  direction  of  Sullivan,  had  solicited  to  join  him.'  They  con- 
firmed the  intelligence  sent  by  Schuyler,  and  added  that  a  party  of  Cayngas  and  Tories, 
three  hundred  in  number,  were  then  upon  the  war-path,  and  intended  to  hang  upon  the 
outskirts  of  Clinton's  army  on  its  march  to  Tioga. 

Clinton  remained  at  the  south  end  of  Otsego  Lake,  awaiting  the  tardy  movements  of  Sul- 
livan, until  the  first  week  in  August.  His  troops  became  impatient,  yet  he  was  not  idle. 
He  performed  a  feat  which  exhibited  much  ingenuity  and  forecast.  He  discovered  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  long  drought,  the  outlet  of  the  lake  was  too  inconsiderable  to  allow  his  boats 
to  pass  down  upon  its  waters.  He  therefore  raised  a  dam  across  it  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
by  which  the  waters  would  be  so  accumulated  that,  when  it  should  be  removed,  the  bed  of 
the  outlet  would  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and  bear  his  boats  upon  the  flood.  The  work  was 
■con  accomplished,  and,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  which  it  promised  to  the  expedition, 
the  damming  of  the  lake  caused  great  destruction  of  grain  upon  its  borders,  for  its  banks 
were  overflowed,  and  vast  corn-fields  belonging  to  the  Indians  were  deluged  and  destroyed. 
The  event  also  greatly  alarmed  the  savages.  It  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  they  regarded 
the  sudden  rising  of  the  lake,  without  any  apparent  cause,  as  an  evidence  that  the  Great 
Spirit  was  displeased  with  them.  And  when  Clinton  moved  down  the  stream  with  his 
large  flotilla  upon  its  swollen  flood,  the  Indians  along  its  banks  were  amazed,  and  retreated 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest. 

Sullivan  and  Clinton  formed  a  junction  at  Tioga  on  the  2 2d  of  August,  the  entire 
force  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Generals  Clinton, 

December  22d,  1812,  aged  75  years.  He  was  the  father  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  eminent  Governor  of  New 
York  in  1826-7. 

'  So  said  General  Clinton  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler.  The  latter  remarked,  in  reply,  "  In  executing 
Hare  yon  have  rid  the  state  of  the  greatest  villain  in  it.  I  hope  his  abettors  in  the  coantry  will  meet  with 
,a  similar  exaltation.'' 

'  James  Deane  was  the  first  settler  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county.  He  was  the  son  of 
pious  New  England  parents,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  was  sent  among  the  Indians  upon  the  Susque- 
hanna to  learn  their  language,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  missionary  among  them.  He  was  afterward 
a  student  in  Dartmouth  College.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent,  with  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army,  and  during  the  contest  he  was  most  of  the  time  among  the  Oneidas.  At  the 
close  of  hostilities  the  Oneidas  granted  him  a  tract  of  land  two  miles  square,  near  Rome,  in  Oneida  county, 
which  he  afterward  exchanged  for  a  tract  in  Westmoreland,  whore  he  removed  in  1786,  and  resided  until 
his  death  in  1832. 

'  General  Clinton  was  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  Oneidas  or  any  other  Indians ;  but  such  being 
the  orders  of  his  superior,  he  engaged  Mr.  Deane  to  negotiate  with  them.  The  Oneidas,  to  a  man,  volun- 
teered to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  few  Onondagas  who  still  adhered  to  the  Americans  were  al^o 
ready  to  join  Clinton.  But  on  the  23d  the  Oneidas  received  an  address  at  Fort  Schuyler,  from  General 
Hal dimaod,  written  in  the  Iroquois  language ;  and  so  alarming  were  the  menaces  it  contained,  that  they 
suddenly  changed  their  minds,  and  detennined  to  stav  at  home  and  defend  their  own  castles  and  dwoUingt. 
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HaQd,  Maxwell,  and  Poor,  together  with  Froctor'e  artillery  and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  Tbt 
movement  of  the  expedition  had  been  so  slow  that  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  receive  thera. 
Near  Conewawah'  (Newtown  In  the  histories  of  the  battle),  a  considerable  Indian  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Newtown  Creek  with  the  Cbcmung  Eiver,  they  had  thrown  up  breu^ 
works  half  a  mile  in  length,  where  ihey  had  determined  to  make  a  bold  stand  against  the 
invaders. 

The  Americans  moved  cautiously  up  the  Tioga  and  Chemung,  having  large  flanking  pu- 
ties  on  either  side,  and  a  strong  advanced  and  rear  guard, 

lor  they  were  told  that  detachments  of  the  enemy  were  bov-  I    I    I    I    11    £    T 

ering  around,  ready  to  strike  when  an  opportunity  should  of-  «^™»si  manf 

fer.     Oa  their  march  they  destroyed  a  small  Indian  settle- 
Auoiiii  as,     nient,  and  the  neit  day  Major  Parr,  of  the  advanced     I      Mil  IJ 11 . . 

Ins.        guard,  discovered  the  enemy's  works.      These  were     r      I  I'  ll  ||    "     ||  l|  Ij 
about  a  mile  in  advance  ofCouewawah,  and  were  so  covered    I  <z  I    1 1  {I  ^ 
by  a  bend  in  the  river,  that  only  the  front  and  one  flank  were  I      Ij  [I    4* 

eiposed  to  the  fire  of  the  assailants.      That  flank  rested  upon    |.  V      *  ^ 

a  steep  hill  or  ridge  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  river. 
Further  to  the  leh  was  another  ridge,  ruimiug  in  the  same 
direction,  and  passing  in  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  I>e- 
tachments  of  the  enemy  were  stationed  on  both  hills,  having  a. 
line  of  communication  ;  and  they  were  so  disposed  that  they 
might  fall  upon  the  assailants,  flank  and  rear,  as  soon  as  the  action  should  commence.  The 
Tories  and  Indians  were  further  protected  by  the  pine-trees  and  shrub  oaks  that  covered  the 
ground.  Hoping  that  the  Americans  might  not  discover  their  concealed  fortification,  they 
had  arranged  it  in  such  a  relative  position  to  the  road  along  which  the  invaders  most  pan, 
that  the  whole  flank  of  the  army  would  be  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  Happily  for  tha 
Americans,  their  preparations  were  discovered  in  time. 

General  Hand'  formed  the  light  infantry  about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  breast-warin, 
and,  while  thus  waiting  for  the  main  body  to  come  up,  was  several  times  attacked  by  tmall 
parties  of  Indians,  who  sallied  out,  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  then  retreated  withia  the 
works.  The  hill  upon  the  right  swarmed  with  savages,  and  Sullivan  ordered  Poor  to  rvnef 
it  with  his  brigade.  He  immediately  commenced  the  ascent,  and  the  action  became  warm. 
His  progress  was  bravely  disputed  for  two  hours,  when  the  enemy  slowly  gave  way.  They 
darted  from  tree  to  tree  as  they  yielded  inch  by  inch  ;  and  from  behind  rocks,  and  buihw, 
and  trees  they  galled  the  Americans  terribly  with  a  scattering  fire.  Brant  was  at  the  bead 
of  the  savages,  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  aided  by  the  Butlers  and  Captain  M' Donald,  one  of 

'  Conewawnh  vaa  upon  the  site  of  (he  present  village  of  Elmira.  The  name  is  an  Iroquoit  word,  ng- 
nifjing  a  hiad  on  a  polt.  It  was  beaulirullf  silualed  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  valley,  and,  al  the  time  of  the 
invasion,  was  surrouniled  by  fruitful  orchards  and  broad  fields  of  flowering  oom.  The  place  becmme  • 
white  settlement,  and  was  incorporated  by  Iho  name  of  Newtown  in  1815,  which  was  changed  to  Elmira 
in  1825.  There  are  no  vestiges  to  be  seen  here  of  the  baitU  of  Chemung,  as  the  engagement  that  took 
place  there  is  someiimes  called.  The  spot  where  Sullivan  lanilad  is  a  few  rods  below  tha  "  Sullivan  MtU," 
which  stands  upon  the  Conewawah  or  Newtown  Creek,  near  its  junction  with  the  Chemung.  The  works 
thrown  up  b;  Sullivan,  and  destroyed  when  he  returned  from  the  Genesee  counlry,  were  a  little  Kiuth  of 
the  mill. 

'  EiPLAHATioB  OF  THE  pLAs, — The  ttdvftnccd  guard,  composed  of  light  infuniry,  one  mile  in  adTutee. 
1  a,  flanking  corps,  b  b,  (he  main  body.  Clinton's  and  Hand's  brigades  were  on  the  right,  and  Poor's  and 
Maxwell's  were  on  the  left,  c,  Proctor's  artillery  and  the  pack  horses.  The  ride  corps  eomposad  a  por- 
tion of  the  strong  rear-guard. 

'  General  Edward  Hand  was  a  native  of  Leinater  province,  Ireland,  and  was  bom  at  the  close  of  lT4i. 
His  amiable  diBpoailion  and  urbanity  of  manner  endeared  him  to  his  men,  and  he  maintained,  throughout 
the  war,  the  unlimited  confidence  and  respect  of  his  superior  officers.  AHei  the  war  he  wai  mocb  engaged 
in  civil  oflices  of  trust,  and  his  name  is  attached  to  the  Pennsylvania  Conatilulion  of  1T90.  So  highly  did 
Washington  esteem  him,  that  when,  during  Adams's  admin iatral ion,  he  consented  to  uke  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  American  array  lo  be  raised  to  resist  the  threatened  and  actual  aggreaaions  of  Fruoe,  be  desired 
the  appointment  of  General  Hand  as  adjutant  general.     He  tlied  in  1S03. 
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the  Scotch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  commanded  the  Tories.  It  is  helieved  that  Guy 
Johnson  was  also  in  the  battle,  but  this  is  not  certainly  known.  They  fought  skillfully  and 
courageously,  and,  but  for  the  artillery  that  was  brought  into  play  as  speedily  as  possible, 
the  victory  would  doubtless  have  been  on  their  side.  The  cannonade  produced  a  great  panic 
among  the  Indians,  yet  their  leader,  who  was  seen  at  all  points,  and  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight,  kept  them  long  from  retreating.  Poor  at  length  gained  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  out- 
flanked the  enemy,  and  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  Brant,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost, 
raised  the  loud,  retreating  cry,  Oonahl  Oonah!  and  savages  and  Tories,  in  great  confusion, 
abandoned  their  works  and  fled  across  the  river,  pursued  by  the  victors.  Thus  ended  the 
battle  of  Chemung.  The  force  of  the  enemy  was  estimated  by  Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred, 
including  five  companies  of  British  troops  and  Rangers.  The  Americans  numbered  between 
four  and  five  thousand,  a  considerable  portion  of  whom  were  not  brought  into  action  at  all. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  battle,  and  the  numbers  engaged,  the  loss  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Only  fixe  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and  about  fifty  wounded. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  much  greater.  In  their  flight  eight  Indians  were  slain  and  scalped 
by  their  pursuers.  Ay,  scalped!  for  the  Americans  had  been  apt  scholars  in  learning  the  In- 
dian art  of  war  that  had  been  so  terribly  taught  them  in  Tryon  county  for  three  years. 

Sullivan's  army  rested  upon  the  battle-ground  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  pushed 
onward  toward  Catharinestown,  an  Indian  settlement  northwest  from  Conewawah,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  head  of  Seneca 'Lake.  The  march  was  diflicult  and  dangerous. 
The  route  lay  through  narrow  defiles  and  a  deep  valley  traversed  by  a  stream  so  sinuous 
that  they  had  to  ford  it  several  times,  the  water  oflen  waist  high.  At  night  they 
bivouacked  in  a  dark  and  tangled  cedar  swamp,  without  blankets  or  food,  and  in 
continual  fear  of  an  enemy  in  ambush.*  The  whole  army  reached  Catharinestown  in  safe- 
ty, and  encamped  before  it  on  the  2d  of  September.  The  people  fled,  and  the  next  day  the 
village  and  surrounding  corn-fields  and  orchards  were  destroyed. 

The  flying  campaign,  charged  with  destruction,  had  now  fairly  begun.  <<  The  Indians 
shall  see,'*  said  Sullivan,  *'  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  their  support,"  and  cruelly  was  that  menace  executed.  The  Indians 
fled  before  him  like  frightened  deer  to  cover,  and  the  wail  of  desolation  was  heard  through 
ottt  their  pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee.  Village  after  village  was 
laid  waste,  and  fields  and  orchards  were  desolated.  Kendaia  was  swept  from  •  September  «. 
existence  ;»  othe'r  and  smaller  villages  were  annihilated  ;  and  on  the  7  th  of  Sep-  ^'^• 

tember  the  conquerors  sat  down  before  Kanadaseagea,  the  capital  of  the  Senecas,  near  the 
head  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  that  name.  Sixty  indiflerent  cabins,  surrounded  by  fine  or- 
chards of  apple,  peach,  and  pear  trees,  became  a  prey  to  the  army.  Not  a  roof  was  left  to 
shelter  the  sorrowing  inhabitants  on  their  return — ^not  a  fruit-tree  to  shade  them  or  to  give 
them  sustenance— —not  an  ear  of  corn  of  all  the  abundance  that  lay  before  the  invaders  when 
they  approached,  was  saved  from  the  devouring  flames. 

While  the  chief  portion  of  the  army  was  engaged  in  this  work,  detachments  went  out  and 
wrought  equal  devastation  elsewhere.  Four  hundred  men  went  down  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  and  destroyed  Gotheseunquean,  or  Gaghsiungua,  and  the  plantations  around  it,  and  an- 
other party,  under  Colonel  Harper,  marched  to  Schoyere,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed it  and  its  fields  of  grain. 

Taking  breath  at  Kanadaseagea,  the  invaders  marched  on  to  Kanandaigua,  at  the  head 
of  the  little  lake  of  that  name,  and  in  a  few  hours  afrer  their  arrival  the  <'  twenty- 
three  very  elegant  houses,  mostly  framed,  and,  in  general,  large,""  with  the  ex- 
tensive fields  of  corn  and  beans,  and  orchards  of  heavily-laden  fruit-trees,  were  destroyed. 

^  The  enemy  might  have  rallied  upon  the  hills  along  this  periloos  rente,  and  greatly  thinned,  if  not  quite 
destroyed  or  captured,  the  invading  army.  But,  as  Brant  afterward  said,  they  did  not  believe  that  Sullivan 
would  commence  a  march  so  soon  over  so  bad  a  route ;  and  the  Indians  were  so  terrified  by  the  cannons^ 
and  disheartened  by  the  result  of  the  battle,  that  they  could  not  be  readily  induced  to  attempt  another. 

'  See  General  Sullivan^s  official  account  of  this  expedition. 
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Honeoye,  or  Anyeaya,  a  village  lying  iii  the  path  of  the  invading  army  in  its  march  toward 
the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  was  next  swept  away,  and  Sullivan  prepared  to  desolate  the  broad 
valley  in  whose  bosom  nestled  the  great  capital  of  the  Western  tribes,  and  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  Indian  settlements. 

Thus  far  the  enemy  had  fled  in  terror  before  the  invading  army,  and  the  villages  of  the 
Indians  were  destroyed  without  an  effort  being  made  to  defend  them.  The  beautiful  Valley 
of  the  Genesee,  the  earthly  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  now  menaced.  A  council  of 
the  villages  of  the  plain  was  held,  and  they  resolved  to  turn  and  strike  another  blow  in  de- 
fense of  their  homes.  Their  women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  deep  shelter  of  the 
forest,  and  the  warriors  prepared  for  battle  upon  a  plain  between  Honeyoe  and  the  head  of 
Connissius  Lake,  now  known  as  Henderson^s  Flats.  There  they  waited  in  ambush  the  ap- 
proach of  Sullivan's  army,  and  rose  upon  the  advanced  guard  with  the  desperation  of  wound- 
ed panthers.  The  battle  was  short,  the  savages  were  routed,  and  all  that  they  had  gained 
was  the  capture  of  two  Oneida  chiefs.* 

On  the  1 2th,  Kanaghsaws  and  its  plantations  were  laid  in  ashes.  Here  the  progreas  of 
the  army  was  temporarily  checked  by  a  deep  stream,  which  it  was  necessary  to  bridge  in 
order  to  pass  over  with  the  baggage  and  stores..  Before  them  lay  the  village  of  Little 
Beard's  Town,  and,  while  the  army  was  delayed  in  constructing  a  bridge,  Lieutenant  Boyd, 
of  the  rifle  corps,  with  a  detachment  of  twenty-six  men,  went  to  reconnoiter  the  town.  He 
found  it  deserted,  except  by  two  Indians,  whom  he  killed  and  scalped.  Returning,  his  route 
lay  near  the  party  who  had  captured  the  two  Oneidas.  One  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  wai 
killed,  the  other  was  spared  for  torture.  He  broke  loose  from  his  captors,  and  fled  in  the 
direction  of  Sullivan's  camp.  Many  Indians  started  in  pursuit,  and  thesQ  were  joined  by 
Brant  and  a  large  body  of  warriors,  who  had  lain  in  ambush  to  cut  off  Boyd  on  his  return. 
September  13,    "^^^  pursuing  Indians  came  upon  Boyd  and  his  party.      Surrounded  by  over 

1779.  whelming  numbers,  he  saw  no  way  to  escape  but  by  cutting  his  way  through 

the  fierce  circle.  Three  times  he  made  the  attempt ;  almost  all  his  men  were  killed,  and 
himself  and  a  soldier  named  Parker  were  made  prisoners  and  carried  in  triumph  to  Little 
Beard's  Town.^  Brant  treated  them  humanely,  but,  having  business  elsewhere,  the  chief 
left  them  in  the  custody  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who,  with  his  Rangers,  was  there.  The 
unfeeling  Tory  handed  them  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  By  them  Boyd  was 
tortured  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  then  beheaded.  Parker  was  beheaded  without  being 
tortured.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was  Timothy  Murphy,  the  slayer  of  Fraser  at  Se- 
mis's Heights.  The  Americans  found  the  bodies  of  the  two  victims  at  Little  Beard's  Town, 
and  buried  them  upon  the  bank  of  Little  Beard's  Creek,  under  a  clump  of  wild  plum-trees 
on  the  road  now  running  from  Moscow  to  Genesee. 

The  Tories  and  Indians  now  held  another  council,  and  it  was  concluded  that  further  at- 
tempts to  oppose  such  an  army  as  Sullivan's  was  futile.  They  therefore  resolved  to  leave 
their  beautiful  country  ;  and  their  women  and  children  were  hurried  off  toward  Niagara, 

^  One  of  these  was  General  Sullivan's  guide,  and  had  rendered  the  Americans  very  important  services. 
He  had  an  elder  brother  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  here  they  met  for  the  first  time  since  their  separa- 
tion at  the  Oneida  Castle.  Fierce  was  the  anger  of  the  elder  chief  when  he  recognized  bis  brother  in  the 
prisoner.  Approaching  him  with  violent  ge.sturcs,  he  said,  ^'Brother!  you  have  merited  death!  The 
hatchet  or  the  war-club  shall  finish  your  career !"  He  then  reproached  him  for  aiding  the  rebellion,  for 
driving  the  Indians  from  their  fields,  and  for  butchering  their  children.  "  No  crime  can  be  greater,"  he 
said.  *'  But  though  you  have  merited  death,  and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained  with 
the  blood  of  a  brother  1  Who  will  strike. ^^^  Ini>tantly  a  hatchet  gleamed  in  the  hand  of  Little  Beard,  the 
sachem  of  a  village  near  by,")^  and  the  next  moment  the  young  Oneida  was  dead  at  the  feet  of  his  brother. 
— See  Campbell's  Annals. 

'  Han  Yerry,  an  Oneida  sachem,  was  with  Lieutenant  Boyd,  serving  him  as  guide.  He  fought  with  sig- 
nal courage.  The  Indians  knew  him,  and,  several  springing  upon  him,  he  was  literally  hacked  in  pieces  bj 
their  hatchets.  Han  Yerry  lived  at  Oriskany  at  the  time  of  the  battle  there,  and  joined  the  Americans. 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  did  great  execution.  For  this  the  Indians  defeated  in  that  battle  entertained 
toward  him  feelings  of  the  most  implacable  hatred. 

*  Little  Beard'i  Town,  now  Leicestor,  in  Liringston  county. 
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while  the  warriors  hovered  around  the  conquering  army,  to  watch  its  movements  and  strike 
a  blow  if  opportunity  should  occur. 

Sullivan  proceeded  to  the  Genesee  Valley.  Gathtsegwarohare  and  Little  Beard's  Town 
were  destroyed,  and  on  the  14th  he  crossed  the  river,  and  the  army  encamped  September, 
around  Grenesee,  the  Indian  capital.  Here  every  thing  indicated  the  presence  of  ^^^* 
civilization.  There  was  not  a  wilderness  feature  in  the  scene.  The  rich  intervales  present- 
ed the  appearance  of  cultivation  fot  many  generations,*  and  the  farms,  and  orchards,  and 
gardens  bespoke  a  degree  of  comfort  and  refinement  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized 
community.  But  a  terrible  doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The  Genesee  Castle  was 
destroyed,  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  ashes.  «  The  town"  [Genesee],  said  Sullivan,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Washington,  *'  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  houses,  mostly  large  and 
very  elegant.  It  was  beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat,  extending  a 
number  of  miles,  over  which  extensive  fields  of  corn  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind 
of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived."  Yet  the  contemplation  of  this  scene  could  not  stay 
the  destroyer's  hand  ;  and  over  the  whole  valley  and  the  surrounding  country  the  troops 
swept  with  the  besom  of  desolation.  Forty  Indian  towns  were  burned ;  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were  destroyed  ;  a  vast  number 
of  the  finest  fruit-trees,"  the  product  of  years  of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down  ;  hundreds  of 
gardens  covered  with  edible  vegetables  were  desolated  ;  the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the 
forests  to  starve,  apd  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts ;  their  altars  were  overturned,  and  their 
graves  trampled  upon  by  strangers ;  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country,  teeming  with  a 
prosperous  people,  and  just  rising  from  a  wilderness  state,  by  the  aid  of  cultivation,  to  a  level 
with  the  productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and  cast  back  a  century  within  the 
space  of  a  fortnight.'  To  us,  looking  upon  the  scene  from  a  point  so  remote,  it  is  difiicult  to 
perceive  the  necessity  that  called  for  a  chastisement  so  cruel  and  terrible.  But  that  such 
necessity  seemed  to  exist  we  should  not  doubt,  for  it  was  the  judicious  and  benevolent  mind 
of  Washington  that  conceived  and  planned  the  campaign,  and  ordered  its  rigid  execution  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished.  It  awed  the  Indians  for  the  moment,  but  did 
not  crush  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the  fires  of  deep 
hatred,  which  spread  far  among  the  tribes  upon  the  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
Washington,  like  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  received  from  the  savages  the  name  of 
An-na-ta-kau-les,  which  signifies  a  taker  of  towns,  or  Town  Destroyer.* 

*  The  race  of  Indians  that  then  inhabited  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee  had  no  knowledge  of  the  earh'er  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  They  asserted,  according  to  Mary  Jemison,  that  another  race,  of  which  they  had  no 
knowledge,  had  cultivated  the  land  long  before  their  ancestors  came  into  the  valley ;  and  she  saw  the  dis- 
entombmcnt  of  skeletons  much  larger  than  those  of  the  race  she  was  among. 

'  Many  of  the  orchards  were  uncommonly  large.  One  that  was  destroyed  by  the  axe  contained  fifteen 
hundred  trees. 

'  Stone  says  (Life  of  Brant,  ii.,  25),  '*  It  is  apprehended  that  few  of  the  present  generation  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  advances  which  the  Indians,  in  the  wide  and  beautiful  country  of  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas, 
had  made  in  the  march  of  civilization.  They  had  several  towns  and  many  large  villages,  laid  out  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  regularity.  They  had  framed  houses,  some  of  them  well  finished,  having  chimneys^ 
and  painted.  They  had  broad  and  productive  fields ;  and,  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of  apples,  were  the 
enjoyment  of  the  pear  and  the  more  luscious  peach." 

^  At  a  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  Corn  Planter,  the  distinguished  Seneca  chief,  thus  addressed 
the  President :  "  Father — The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  great  counselor,  in  whose 
heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  have  placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  be  very  small  in  your  ears, 
and,  therefore,  we  entreat  you  to  heeurken  with  attention,  for  we  are  about  to  speak  to  you  of  things  whic)^ 
to  OS  are  very  great.  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  you  The  Tovm 
Destroyer  ;  and  to  this  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  torn  pale,  and  our 
children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our  counselors  and  warriors  are  men,  and  can  not  be 
afraid ;  bat  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be 
buried  so  deep  that  it  may  be  heard  no  more." 

Com  Planter  was  one  of  the  earliest  lecturers  upon  temperance  in  this  country.  While  speaking  upon 
this  subject  in  1822,  he  said,  "The  Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  next  the  flying  animals,  and  formed 
all  things  good  and  prosperous.  He  is  immortal  and  everlasting.  After  finishing  the  flying  animals,  he 
came  down  to  earth  and  there  stood.     Then  he  made  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  and 
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From  causes  not  clearly  understood,  Sullivan  did  not  extend  his  victorious  march  to  Ni- 
agara, the  head-quarters  of  the  Tories  and  Indians,  the  breaking  up  of  which  would  have 
been  far  more  efficient  in  bringing  repose  to  the  white  settlements  than  the  achievements 
just  accomplished  ;  but,  having  desolated  the  Genesee  Valley,  he  crossed  the  river  and  re- 
Septemi)er  20,  traced  his  steps.  When  the  army  recrossed  the  outlet  of  Seneca  Lake,  Colonel 
1779.  Zebulon'  Butler,  of  Wyoming,  was  sent  with  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men, 

to  pass  round  the  foot  of  Cayuga  Lake  and  destroy  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastern  shore. 
Lieutenant  Dearborn  was  dispatched  upon  similar  service  along  its  western  shore  ;  and  both 
corps,  having  accomplished  their  mission,  joined  the  main  body  on  the  Chemung.^ 
p  m  er  .  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  burned  three  towns  and  the  capital  of  the  Cayugas,  and  Dearborn 
had  destroyed  six  towns  and  a  great  quantity  of  grain  and  fruit-trees.  The  army  reached 
Tioga,  its  starting-place,  on  the  3d  of  October,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  garrison  left  in 
charge  of  Fort  Sullivan.  Destroying  that  stockade,  they  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  the 
4th  for  Wyoming,  where  they  arrived  on  the  7th,  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the  former  camp- 
ground near  Wilkesbarre.  The  next  day  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  left  for  Easton,  on 
the  Delaware,  at  which  place  they  were  dismissed.  Thus  ended  a  campaign  before  which 
we  would  gladly  draw  the  vail  of  forgetfulness. 

Although  beaten  back  into  the  wilderness,  and  their  beautiful  country  laid  waste,  the  In- 
dians were  not  conquered,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Brant  and  some  of 
his  followers  were  again  upon  the  war-path.  During  the  winter  the  threat  of  Sir 
Frederic  Ilaldimand  against  the  Oneidas  was  executed.  Their  castle,  church,  and  villages 
were  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  down  upon  the  white  settlements  for  pro- 
tection. They  collected  together  near  Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until  after  the 
war.*  These,  too,  were  particular  objects  for  the  vengeance  of  the  hostile  savages.  They 
regarded  the  Oneidas  as  double  traitors,  and  determined  to  punish  them  accordingly,  should 
an  opportunity  offer  to  do  so. 

In  April,  in  connection  with  a  band  of  Tories,  the  savages  destroyed  Harpersfield,  and 
then  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  Upper  Schoharie  Fort.  On  their  way  they  captured 
Captain  Alexander  Harper  and  a  small  company  who  were  with  him,  engaged  in  making 
maple  sugar.  Three  of  the  yeomanry  were  killed,  and  ten  made  prisoners  and  taken  to  Ni- 
agara. With  difficulty  Brant  kept  his  Indians  from  murdering  them  by  the  way.  At 
Niagara  Harper  met  with  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Moore,  of  Cherry  Valley,  whose 
family,  with  that  of  Colonel  Campbell,  was  carried  into  captivity  in  1778.  She  had  mar- 
ried a  British  officer  named  Powell,  and  through  his  exertions  Captain  Harper  and  his  as- 
sociates were  kindly  treated  at  Niagara.  But  they  were  doomed  to  a  long  absence  firom 
home,  for  they  were  not  released  until  the  peace  in  1783  opened  all  the  prison  doors.* 

The  borders  of  Wyoming,  and  the  Dutch  settlements  along  the  western  frontiers  of  the 

people  of  every  kind.     Ho  made  the  spring  and  other  seasons,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  planting. 

These  ho  did  make.     But  stills  to  make  whisky  to  give  to  the  Indians  he  did  not  make The 

Great  Spirit  has  ordered  me  to  stop  drinking,  and  he  wishes  me  to  inform  the  people  that  they  shoold  quit 
drinking  intoxicating  drinks." 

^  Lieutenant-colonel  Hubley,  an  ofTicer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  has  left  an  interesting  acooont  of  this 
expedition  in  his  Journal.  He  says  that,  on  the  25th  of  September,  the  army  held  a  celebration  in  testi- 
mony of  their  pleasure  "  in  consecjuence  of  the  accession  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  American  alliance, 
and  the  generous  proceedings  of  Congress  in  augmenting  the  subsistence  of  the  officers  and  men."  Gen- 
eral  Sullivan  ordered  five  of  his  fattest  bullocks  to  be  slaughtered,  one  for  the  officers  of  each  brigade.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannons,  the  whole  army  performed  a  feu  de  joit.  Thirteen 
appropriate  toa.<tts  were  drunk.  The  last  wns  as  follows :  *'  May  the  enemies  of  America  be  metamor- 
phosed into  pack  horses,  and  sent  on  a  western  expedition  against  the  Indians." 

•  A  remnant  of  this  tribe  now  occupies  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  Oneida  county,  New  York. 

^  Among  tho  Tory  captors  of  Harper  and  his  associates  was  a  brute  named  Becraft,  who  boasted  of  baT- 
ing  assisted  in  the  murder  of  the  Vrooman  family  in  Schoharie.  He  had  the  audacity  to  return  to  Sclio> 
harie  after  the  war.  The  returned  prisoners,  who  had  heard  \iis  boast,  and  others,  informed  of  bis  pres- 
ence, caught  him,  stripped  him  naked,  and,  tying  him  to  a  tre^,  gave  him  a  severe  castigation  with  hick- 
ory whips.  They  enumerated  his  several  crimes,  and  then  ga^e  him  a  goodly  number  of  stripes  for  each. 
On  releasing  him,  they  charged  him  never  to  come  to  the  courty  again.     Of  course  he  did  not.  ^ 
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Johaaoii's  InconioiM  into  the  Schoharie  Coantrj.  Attack  on  the  Schoharie  FortiL  Boldneaa  of  Murphy. 

IMresent  Ulster  &nd  Orange  counties,  sufiered  from  scalping  parties  during  the  spring  and 
•ummer  of  1780.  We  have  already  noticed  the  destruction  of  the  settlement  and  mills  at 
Little  Falls,  on  the  Mohavk ;  also  the  devastation  of  the  Canajoharie  settlements  and  the 
hamlet  at  Fort  Plain,  which  occurred  in  August  of  that  year.  The  irruption  of  Sir  John 
Johnson  into  the  valley  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Johnstown  will  he  considered  when  writing 
of  my  visit  to  Johnson  Hall. 

During  the  autumn  an  extensive  expedition  was  planned  against  the  Mohawk  and 
Schoharie  settlements.  The  Indians  were  thirsting  for  revenge  for  the  wrongs  and 
misery  inflicted  by  Sullivan.  The  leaders  were  Sir  John  Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  famous 
half-breed  Seneca  warrior,  Corn  Planter.^  The  Indians  rendezvoused  at  Tioga  Point,  and, 
ascending  the  Susquehanna,  formed  a  junction  at  UnadiUa  with  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his 
forces,  which  consisted  of  three  companies  of  his  Greens,  one  company  of  German  Yagers, 
two  hundred  of  Butler^s  Rangers,  one  company  of  British  regulars,  under  Captain  Duncan, 
and  a  number  of  Mohawks.  They  came  from  Montreal  by  way  of  Oswego,  bringing  with 
them  two  small  mortars,  a  brass  three  pounder,  and  a  piece  called  a  grasshopper. 

The  plan  agreed  upon  by  the  invaders  was,  to  proceed  along  the  Charlotte  River,  the 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  its  source,  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  Schoharie*, 
sweep  all  the  settlements  along  its  course  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk,  and  then  dev- 
astate that  beautiful  valley  down  to  Schenectady.  They  besan  their  march  at 
nightfall,  and  before  morning  they  had  passed  the  Upper  Fort  unobserved,  and 
were  applying  the  torch  to  dwellings  near  the  Middle  Fort  (Middleburgh).  At  daylight  sig- 
nal guns  at  the  Upper  Fort  announced  the  discovery  of  the  enemy  there,  but  it  was  too  late 
to  save  the  property,  already  in  flames.  The  proceeds  of  a  bountiful  harvest  were  in  the 
bams,  and  stacks  of  hay  and  grain  were  abundant. 

Major  Woolsey,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  poltroon,'  was  the  commander  of  the  garrison 
at  the  Middle  Fort,  and  sent  out  a  detachment  against  the  foe,  under  Lieutenant  Spencer, 
who  was  repulsed,  but  returned  to  the  fort  without  losing  a  man.  That  post  was  now  form- 
ally invested  by  the  enemy,  and  Sir  John  Johnson  sent  a  flag,  with  a  summons  to  surrender. 
The  bearer  was  fired  upon  by  Murphy,  the  rifleman  already  mentioned,  but  was  unhurt ; 
and,  on  his  return  to  the  camp,  Johnson  commenced  a  siege.  The  feeble  garrison  had  but 
little  ammunition,  while  the  enemy,  though  well  supplied,  did  very  little  execution  with  his 
own.  The  siege  was  a  singular,  and  even  ridiculous,  military  display.  While  a  party  of 
the  besiegers  were  awkwardly  trying  to  cast  bomb-shells  into  the  apology  for  a  fort,  the  rest 
were  valiantly  attacking  deserted  houses  and  stacks  of  grain.  Failing  to  make  any  impres- 
sion. Sir  John  sent  another  flag  toward  noon.  Murphy  again  flred  upon  the  bearer,  and 
again  missed  his  mark.  Woolsey  had  ordered  him  to  desist,  but  Murphy  plainly  told  his 
commanding  officer  that  he  was  a  coward,  and  meant  to  suri^ender  the  fort ;  and  excused 
his  breach  of  the  rules  of  war  in  firing  upon  a  flag  by  the  plea  that  the  enemy,  in  all  his 
conduct,  paid  no  regard  whatever  to  military  courtesy. 

The  siege  continued,  and  again  a  flag  was  sent,  and  was  fired  upon  a  third  time  by  Mur- 
phy. The  officers  and  regulars  in  the  fort  had  menaced  him  with  death  if  he  should  again 
thus  violate  the  rules  of  war.  But  the  militia,  among  whom  he  was  a  great  favorite,  ral- 
lied around  him,  and  Woolsey  and  his  men  were  set  at  defiance.  At  length  Johnson,  sus- 
pecting the  garrison  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really  was,  or  fearing  re-enforcements  might 
arrive  from  Albany,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  marched  rapidly  down  the  valley,  destroying 

^  Com  Planter  now  first  became  conspicuous.  According  to  Stone,  this  chief,  and  the  afterward  more 
(SuDOus  Red  Jacket,  were  among  the  Indians  at  the  battle  of  Chemung.  They  became  rivals,  and  Red 
Jscket  finally  supplanted  Com  Planter.  Brant  always  despised  Red  Jacket,  for  he  declared  him  to  have 
•oted  the  part  of  a  coward  during  Sullivan's  expedition,  in  trying  to  get  the  chiefs  to  sue  for  peace  upon 
ifaa  most  ignominious  terms. 

*  Campbell,  in  his  AnnaU^  says,  ^'  WooLsey's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He 
floooealed  himself  at  first  with  the  women  and  children  in  the  house,  and,  when  driven  out  by  the  ridicule 
of  hit  new  associates,  he  crawled  around  the  intrenchments  on  his  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  bravox 
of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  ooorage  revive  as  their  laughter  was  excited  by  the  cowardice  of  the  major.'^ 
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Johnson's  March  to  Fort  Hunter.    Destruction  of  Property.    Expedition  of  General  Van  Renaaelaer.    Deadi  of  Cokmel  Bro 

with  fire  every  thing  comhustible  in  his  way.  He  attacked  the  Lower  Fort,  but,  being  re- 
pulsed by  a  shower  of  grape-shot  and  musket-balls  from  the  garrison  in  the  church,  be  con- 
tinued his  march  down  the  river  to  Fort  Hunter,'  at  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk.  Not 
a  house,  barn,  or  grain-stack,  known  to  belong  to  a  Whig,  was  left  standing,  and  it  was  es 
timated  that  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  grain  were  destroyed  by  the  invaders  in  that 
one  day's  march.  The  houses  and  other  property  of  the  Tories  were  spared,  but  the  exas- 
perated Whigs  set  them  on  fire  as  soon  as  the  enemy  had  gone,  and  all  shared  a  common 
fate.  Only  two  persons  in  the  besieged  fort  were  killed,  but  about  one  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants were  murdered  during  the  day.  The  Vroomans,  a  numerous  family  in  Schohaiie, 
suffered  much,  many  of  them  being  among  the  slain. 

October,  ^^^  John  remained  at  Fort  Hunter  on  the  17  th,  and  destroyed  every  thing  be- 
1780.  longing  to  the  Whigs  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  18th  he  began  a  devastating 
march  up  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Caughnawaga  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  every  dwelling  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  up  as  Fort  Plain,  was  destroyed."  On  the  night  of  the  1 8th  Sir 
John  encamped  with  his  forces  near  **  The  Nose,"  and  the  following  morning  he  crossed  the 
Mohawk  at  Keder's  Rifts,'  sending  a  detachment  of  fifty  men  to  attack  k  small  stockade  called 
Fort  Paris,  in  Stone  Arabia,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  river.  The  main  body  kept  in  mo- 
tion at  the  same  time,  and  continued  the  work  of  destruction  along  the  wide  line  of  its  march. 
As  soon  as  the  Irruption  of  Johnson  into  the  Schoharie  settlement  was  made  known  at 
Albany,  Governor  George  Clinton,  accompanied  by  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer,  of 
Claverack,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  militia,  marched  to  the  succor  of  the  people  in 
Tryon  county.  They  arrived  at  Caughnawaga  on  the  1 8th,  while  it  was  yet  in  flames ; 
and,  ascertaining  that  Fort  Paris  was  to  be  attacked  the  next  day.  Van  Rensselaer  dispatch- 
ed orders  to  Colonel  Brown,  then  stationed  there,  to  march  out  and  meet  the  enemy.  Brown 
promptly  obeyed,  and  near  a  ruined  military  work,  called  Fort  Keyser,  confronted  the  in- 
vaders. A  sharp  action  ensued,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  enemy  bore  down 
the  gallant  little  band  of  Brown,  who,  with  forty  of  his  soldiers,  was  slain.^  The  remain- 
der of  his  troops  found  safety  in  flight. 

^  Fort  Hunter  was  built  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Schoharie  Creek  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  It 
inclosed  an  cdifico  called  Queen  Anne^s  Chapel,  to  which  a  parsonage,  built  of  stone,  was  attached.  Tho 
old  fort  was  torn  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  afterward  partially  restored  and 
often  garrisoned.  The  chapel  was  demolished  in  1820,  to  make  room  for  the  Erie  Canal.  The  parsonago 
is  still  standing  in  the  town  of  Florida,  half  a  mile  below  the  Schoharie,  and  a  few  rods  south  of  the  canal. 

'  Among  the  many  sufferers  at  this  time  was  Major  Jelles  Fonda,  from  whom  the  present  village  of 
Fonda,  near  old  Caughnawaga,  derives  its  name.  He  was  absent  from  home  at  the  time,  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  state  Legislature,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  then  in  session  at  Poughkeepsie,  Dutchess  county. 
His  mansion  was  at  a  place  called  '*  The  Nose,"  in  the  town  of  Palatine.  His  wife  escaped  under  cower 
of  a  thick  fog,  and  on  foot  made  her  way  to  Schenectady.  The  house  was  burned,  together  with  property 
valued  at  $60,000. — Antiquarian  Researches^  by  Giles  F.  Yates,  Esq. 

'  Rifts  are  short,  shallow  rapids,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  which  in  the  Mohawk  River  makes  naviga- 
tion of  that  stream,  even  with  bateaux,  quite  difficult. 

^  Colonel  Brown  was  a  distinguished  soldier  in  former  campaigns  of  the  Revolution  in  the  Northern  De- 
partment,  as  tho  reader  has  already  noticed.  He  was  born  in  Sandersfield,  Berkshire  ooanty,  Massachu- 
setts, October  19th,  1744.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1771,  and  studied  law  with  Oliver  Arnold  (a 
cousin  of  the  traitor),  at  Providence,  Rhtxie  Island.  He  commenced  practice  at  Caughnawaga,  New  York, 
and  ^'as  appointed  king's  attorney.  He  soon  went  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  became  active  in 
the  patriot  cause.  He  was  chosen  by  the  State  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in  1774,  to  go  to  Canada 
to  excite  rebellion,  in  which  perilous  duty  he  had  many  adventures.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1775, 
but  before  tho  meeting  of  that  body  he  had  joined  the  expedition  under  Allen  and  Arnold  against  Ticca- 
dcroga.  He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chanibly  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  planned  the  attack 
on  Montreal,  which  resulted  so  disastrously  to  Colonel  Ethan  Allen.  He  wa.s  at  the  storming  of  Quebec 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  following  year  Congress  gave  him  the  commission  of  lieutenant  colonel.  In 
1777  he  conducted  the  expedition  that  attacked  Ticonderoga  and  other  posts  in  its  vicinity,  released  one 
hundred  American  prisoners  at  Lake  George,  and  captured  quite  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  stofes 
belonging  to  the  enemy.  SdOn  after  this  he  retired  from  the  service  on  account  of  his  detestation  of  Arnold. 
Three  years  before  the  latter  became  a  traitor,  Brown  published  a  hand-bill,  in  which  he  denounced  him  as 
an  avaricious  and  unprincipled  man,  charged  him  with  "selling  many  a  life  for  gain,''  and  predicted  that 
he  would  prove  r  (Taitor,  in  the  remarkable  words  with  which  the  hand-bill  closed :  "itfoiwy  it  tku  matCt 
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Pormit  of  JohoMm  by  Van  RenMelaer.  Inaction  of  the  latter.  Battle  of  Klock'a  Field.  Capture  of  lomc  Torlea. 

Sir  John  now  dispersed  his  forces  in  small  bands  to  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles  in 
each  direction,  to  pillage  the  county.  He  desolated  Stone  Arabia,  and,  proceeding  to  a  place 
called  Klock's  Field,  halted  to  rest.  General  Van  Rensselaer,  with  a  considerable  force,  was 
in  close  pursuit.  He  had  been  joined  by  Captain  M'Kean,  with  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and 
a  strong  body  of  Oneida  warriors,  led  by  their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atyataronghta,  whom 
Congress  had  commissioned  a  colonel.'  His  whole  force  was  now  fifteen  hundred  strong. 
Van  Rensselaer's  pursuit  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  while  Johnson  was  ravaging 
the  country  on  the  north  side.  Johnson  took  care  to  guard  the  ford  while  his  halting  army 
was  resting,  and  the  pursuers  were  there  kept  at  bay.  The  tardy  movements  of  Van  Rens- 
selaer, who,  instead  of  pushing  across  to  attack  the  wearied  troops  of  the  invader,  rode  off 
to  Fort  Plain  to  dine  with  Governor  Clinton,  were  justly  censured  ;  and  the  Oneida  chief 
even  denounced  him  as  a  Tory.  This  accusation,  and  the  remonstrances  of  some  of  his  offi- 
cers, quickened  his  movements,  and  toward  evening  his  forces  crossed  the  river  and  were  ar- 
rayed for  battle.  The  whites  of  the  enemy  were  upon  a  small  plain  partially  guarded  by 
a  bend  in  the  river,  while  Brant,  with  his  Indians,  occupied,  in  secret,  a  thicket  of  shrub 
oaks  in  the  vicinity.  The  van  of  the  attack  was  led  by  the  late  General  Morgan  Lewis, 
then  a  colonel.  Colonel  Dubois  commanded  the  extreme  right,  and  the  lefl  was  led  by 
Colonel  Cuyler,  of  Albany.  Captain  M'Kean  and  the  Oneidas  were  near  the  right.  John- 
son's right  was  composed  of  regular  troops  ;  the  center,  of  his  Greens  ;  and  his  left  was  the 
Indian  ambuscade.  When  the  patriots  approached.  Brant  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  in  a 
few  moments  a  general  battle  ensued.  The  charge  of  the  Americans  was  so  impetuous  that 
the  enemy  soon  gave  way  and  fled.  Brant  was  woimded  in  the  heel,  but  escaped.  Van 
Rensselaer's  troops  wished  to  pursue  the  enemy,  but  it  was  then  twilight,  and  he  would  not 
allow  it.  They  were  ordered  to  fall  back  and  encamp  for  the  night,  a  movement  which 
caused  much  dissatisfaction.' 


Goef,  and  to  get  enough  of  it  he  toould  sacrifice  his  country  /"  This  was  published  at  Albany  in  the  wintei 
of  1776-7,  while  Arnold  was  quartered  there.  Arnold  was  greatly  excited  when  told  of  it,  called  Brown 
a  fcoundrcl,  and  declared  that  he  would  kick  him  whensoever  and  wheresoever  they  might  meet.  This 
declaration  was  communicated  to  Brown.  The  next  day,  Brown,  by  invitation,  went  to  a  dinner  where  he 
wonld  meet  Arnold.  The  latter  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  when  the  former  entered  the  door, 
and  he  and  Brown  thus  met  each  other  face  to  face.  Brown  walked  boldly  up  to  Arnold,  and,  looking  him 
sternly  in  the  face,  said,  '^  I  understand,  sir,  that  you  have  said  you  would  kick  me.  I  now  present  myself 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  put  your  threat  into  execution."  Arnold  mode  no  reply.  Brown  then  "said, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  dirty  scoundrel."  Arnold  was  still  silent,  and  Brown  left  the  room,  after  apologizing  to 
the  gentlemen  present  for  his  intrusion.* 

Colonel  Brown,  after  he  left  the  army,  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  Massachusetts  service.  In  the 
(all  of  1780,  with  many  of  the  Berkshire  militia,  he  marched  up  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  act  as  circumstances 
might  require.  He  was  slain  at  Stone  Arabia  on  his  birth-day  (October  19th,  1780),  aged  35  years.  On 
his  way  to  the  Mohawk  country,  he  called  upon  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shaking  Quakers  in 
this  country,  then  ^established  near  Albany.  He  assured  her,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  that  on  his  return  he 
should  join  her  society.  A  fortnight  after  his  death  two  members  of  the  society  waited  upon  his  widow, 
told  her  that  her  husband,  in  spirit,  had  joined  ^'Mother  Ann,"  and  that  he  had  given  express  orders  for 
her  to  become  a  member.  She  was  not  to  be  duped,  and  bade  them  begone.  On  the  anniversary  of  Col- 
onel Brown's  death  (as  well  as  of  his  birth),  in  1836,  a  monument  was  reared  to  his  memory  by  his  son,  the 
late  Henry  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts,  near  the  place  where  he  fell,  in  the  town  of  Pala- 
tine.    Upon  the  monument  is  the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of  Colonel  John  Brown, 

who  was  killed  in  battle  on  the  19th  day  of  October,  1780, 

at  Palatine,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery. 

JE.  36. 

'  He  was  a  representative  of  three  nations,  for  in  his  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  French,  Indian,  and  negro 
•  While  some  of  M'Kean^s  volunteers  were  strolling  about,  waiting  for  the  main  army  to  cross,  they 
came  upon  a  small  block-house,  where  nine  of  the  enemy  were  in  custody,  having  surrendered  during  the 
night.  On  one  of  them  being  asked  how  he  came  there,  his  answer  was  a  sharp  commentary  upon  the 
criminal  inaction  of  General  Van  Rensselaer.  "  Last  night,  after  the  battle,"  he  said,  "  we  crossed  the 
riTar ;  it  was  dark  j  we  heard  the  word  *  lay  down  your  arms ;'  sorne  of  us  did  so.     We  were  taken,  nine 

*  £tone't  Life  of  Brant,  ii^  117. 
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Punuit  of  JohniiOQ  and  Brant.       Conduct  of  Van  Rensselaer.       Capture  of  Vrooman  and  hia  Par^.       Tlireatened  Inraaiim. 

Louis  and  M'Kean  did  not  strictly  obey  orders,  and  early  in  the  morning  they  started 
off  with  their  forces  in  pursuit.  Johnson,  with  the  Indians  and  Yagers,  fled  toward  Onon- 
daga Lake,  where  they  had  left  their  boats  concealed.  His  Greens  and  the  Rangers  fol- 
lowed. Van  Rensselaer  and  his  whole  force  pursued  them  as  far  as  Fort  Herkimer,  at  the 
German  Flats,  and  there  M'Kean  and  Louis  were  ordered  to  press  on  in  advance  after  the 
fugitives.  They  struck  the  trail  of  Johnson  the  next  morning,  and  soon  afterward  came 
upon  his  deserted  camp  while  the  fires  were  yet  burning.  Van  Rensselaer  had  promised  to 
push  forward  to  their  support ;  but,  having  little  confidence  in  the  celerity  of  his  movements, 
and  fearing  an  ambuscade,  Louis  refused  to  advance  any  further  until  assured  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans  was  near.  The  advanced  party  halted,  and  were  soon  informed  by 
a  messenger  that  Van  Rensselaer  had  actually  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and  was  then  on  his 
return  march  !  It  was  a  shameful  neglect  of  advantage,  for,  with  proper  skill  and  action, 
Johnson  might  have  been  captured  at  the  Nose,^  before  Stone  Arabia  was  desolated,  or  else 
overtaken  and  secured  in  his  flight. 

When  Van  Rensselaer  heard  of  the  concealment  of  Johnson's  boats  on  the  Onondaga,  he 
dispatched  a  messenger  to  Captain  Vrooman,  then  in  command  at  Fort  Schuyler,  ordering 
him  to  go  with  a  strong  detachment  and  destroy  them.  Vrooman  instantly  obeyed.  One 
of  his  men  feigned  sickness  at  Oneida,  and  was  left  behind.  He  was  there  when  Johnson 
arrived,  and  informed  him  of  Vrooman's  expedition.  Brant  and  a  body  of  Indiana  hastened 
forward,  came  upon  Vrooman  and  his  party  while  at  dinner,  and  captured  the  whole  of  them 
without  firing  a  gun.  Johnson  had  no  further  impediments  in  his  way,  and  easily  escaptd 
to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego,  taking  with  him  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  party  prisoners, 
but  leaving  behind  him  a  great  number  of  his  own  men.^  Tryon  county  enjoyed  compara- 
tive repose  through  the  remainder  of  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  winter. 

In  January,  1781,  Brant  was  again  upon  the  war-path  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Schuyler.  The  slender  barrier  of  the  Oneida  nation  had  been  broken  the  previous  year  by 
driving  that  people  upon  the  white  settlements,  and  the  warriors  from  Niagara  had  an  un- 
impeded way  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  They  were  separated  into  small  parties,  and  cut  off 
load  after  load  of  supplies  on  their  way  to  Forts  Plain,  Dayton,  and  Schuyler.  During  the 
month  of  March  two  detachments  of  soldiers  near  Fort  Schuyler  were  made  prisoners,  and 
the  provisions  they  were  guarding  were  captured.  All  the  information  that  could  be  got 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy  strengthened  the  belief  that  it  was  his  determina- 
tion to  make  another  invasion  of  the  valley,  and  penetrate,  if  possible,  as  far  as  the  settle- 
ment at  Schenectady,  to  destroy  the  Oneidas  who  had  found  shelter  there. 

Already  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  Forts  Schuyler  and  Dayton  warned  the  people  that, 
if  supplies  were  not  speedily  obtained,  those  posts  must  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  connty 
would  thus  be  lefl  open  to  the  savages.  The  distress  at  Fort  Schuyler  was  greatly  increased 
by  a  flood  early  in  May,  which  overflowed  the  works  and  destroyed  considerable  provisions. 
The  damage  was  so  great,  that  it  was  decided,  at  a  council  of  officers,  that  the  strength  of 
May  12,  *^®  garrison  was  totally  inadequate  to  make  proper  repairs.  A  few  days  afterward 
1781.  the  destruction  of  the  fort  was  completed  by  fire,  the  work,  it  was  supposed,  of  an 
incendiary.  The  post  was  then  necessarily  abandoned,  and  the  garrison  was  marched  down 
to  Forts  Dayton  and  Plain. 

of  us,  and  marched  into  this  little  fort  bv  seven  militia  men.  Wo  formed  the  rear  of  three  hundred  of  Jofan> 
son's  Greens,  who  were  running  promiscuously  through  and  over  one  another.  I  thought  General  Van 
Rensselaer's  whole  army  was  upon  us.  Why  did  you  not  take  us  prisoners  yesterday,  after  Sir  John  ran 
off  with  the  Indians  and  left  us?  We  wanted  to  surrender."  The  man  was  a  Tory  of  the  valley. — Set 
Life  of  Brantj  ii.,  123. 

^  The  Nose,  or  Anthony's  Nose,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  bluff  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  Mohawk,  io 
the  town  of  Palatine,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  its  form  is  something  like  that  of  the 
human  nose.  Here  a  ridge  evidently  once  crossed  the  valley  and  kept  the  waters  in  check  ahovei  for  the 
effects  of  the  action  of  running  streams  and  eddies  are  very  prominent  in  the  rocks.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  plain  below  are  bowlders  and  large  gravel  stones,  which  diminish  to  sand  at  the  lower  end. 

^  Campbell's  Annals. 
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CHooiny  Prospect  in  tiie  Mohawk  Coontrj.         PatriotUm  of  Colonel  Willett         Hu  Commuid  of  the  Tryoo  County  Militia 

At  this  period  every  thing  combined  to  cast  gloorn  over  the  Mohawk  country.  Vermont, 
as  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  had  assumed  an  equivocal  position,  amounting  al- 
most, in  appearance,  to  a  treasonable  rebellion  against  Congress.  General  Haldimand,  with 
a  large  regular  force,  was  menacing  the  northern  country  from  his  post  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain  ;  the  Johnsons,  Butlers,  and  Brant  were  laying  plans  for  an  extensive  invasion  of  Tryon 
county  and  the  settlements  near  the  Delaware ;  the  forts  that  served  for  a  defense  for  the 
people  were  weak  from  lack  of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  men  ;  the  principal  one,  the  key 
to  the  Mohawk  Valley  from  the  west,  was  destroyed ;  and,  worse  than  all,  a  spirit  of  dis- 
content and  despondency  was  rife  in  that  quarter,  induced  by  the  inefficiency  of  Congress  in 
furnishing  supplies,  and  the  seeming  hopelessness  of  the  patriot  cause.  General  Schuyler 
and  others  expressed  their  conviction  that,  if  another  invading  army  should  come  upon  the 
settlements  during  the  existing  state  of  things,  large  numbers  of  the  people  would  join  the 
royal  standard.  The  undisciplined  militia,  necessarily  engaged  in  farm  labor,  and  oAen  in- 
subordinate, were  a  weak  reliance,  and  nothing  but  an  efficient  military  force,  either  of  paid 
levies  or  soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  could  give  confidence  and  real  protection. 

The  expectation  of  such  aid  was  but  a  feeble  ray  of  hope  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer, 
for  Washington  and  the  French  commander  (De  Rochambeau)  were  concocting  plans  far 
more  important  than  the  defense  of  a  single  frontier  section  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  colonies. 
Grovernor  Clinton  was  greatly  pained  and  embarrassed  by  the  gloomy  prospect  in  his  depart- 
ment. In  this  dilemma,  his  thoughts  turned  to  Colonel  Willett,  who  had  just  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  two  regiments  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  five  New  York 
regiments.  His  name  was  a  *'  tower  of  strength"  among  the  people  of  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
and  Clinton  implored  him  to  take  conunand  of  all  the  militia  levies  and  state  troops  that 
might  be  raised  for  the  summer  campaigns.  He  consented,  lefl  the  main  army,  and  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  Fort  Rensselaer*  (Canajoharie),  toward  the  close  of  June. 
The  spirits  of  the  people  were  revived,  although  the  forces  of  Willett  consisted  of  mere 
fragments  of  companies  hastily  collected  from  the  ruins  of  the  last  campaign.  '*  I  confess 
myseiiV*  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Clinton,  "  not  a  little  disappointed  in  having  such  a 
trifling  force  for  such  extensive  business  as  I  have  now  on  my  hands ;  and,  also,  that  noth- 
iiig  is  done  to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  militia.  The  prospect  of  a  sufieriug  country 
hurts  me.  Upon  my  own  account  I  am  not  uneasy.  Every  thing  I  can  do  shall  be  done  ; 
and  more  can  not  be  looked  for.  If  it  is,  the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my  duty  must  ^x 
my  tranquillity."' 

While  the  enemy  is  threatening  invasion  and  Willett  is  preparing  to  repel  him,  let  us 
turn  from  the  exciting  chronicle,  and  resume  our  quiet  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  some 
of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  subsequent  strife  between  the  patriots  and  the  enemy,  in  Tryo\i 

eounty,  will  come  up  in  review. 

>i  —  - 

'  This  was  upon  the  Canajoharie  Creek,  near  the  janction  of  ita  two  branches,  in  the  town  of  Root. 
•  WiUeit'a  Narrative. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Tlie  earth  all  light  and  lovelinef!,  in  summer's  golden  bonm. 
Smites,  in  her  tiridul  vesture  clod,  and  crown'il  vilh  festal  flowers  ; 
So  radianily  beBtitiful,  so  like  to  heaven  bIjotb, 
Wc  scarce  can  deem  more  fair  that  world  of  perfect  bliu  uid  love, 

Amdhtmoii*. 
Look  now  abroad — another  race  has  fill'd 

These  papulous  borders — vide  the  wood  recedes, 
And  towns  shoot  up,  and  fertile  plains  are  lill'd; 
The  land  is  full  of  harvests  ^nd  greon  meads; 
Streams  namberiess,  thai  many  a  fountain  feeds, 

Shine,  di  sera  bower' cl,  and  ^ive  to  son  and  breCM 
Their  virgin  waters;   the  full  region  leads 

New  colonies  forth,  ihac  toward  the  western  seas 
Spread,  like  a  rapid  flame  among  the  autumnal  leaves. 

[lO  that  huB  passed  along  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  near  the  clow  ot  m 
'  U  day  in  summer,  has  not  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  singular  beaa^ 
■if  the  scene  ?  or  who,  that  has  trarened  the  uplands  that  skirt  this  froit- 
'  I'ul  garden,  and  etrctch  away  to  other  valleys,  and  mingle  with  the  ItAier 
lills  OT  fertile  intervales  within  the  borders  of  ancient  Tryon  ootmty,  ii  not 
filled  with  wonder  while  contemplating  the  changes  that  have  been  wronght 
:here  within  a  life-span  ?  When  the  terrible  drama  which  wo  have  beea 
oonsidering  was  performed,  almost  the  whole  country  was  covered  with  the 
.(rimeval  forest.  Clearings  were  frequent  along  the  Mohawk  River,  sod 
i^tlltivatioll  was  assiduous  in  producing  the  blessings  of  abundance  and  gen- 
eral prosperity  ;  but  the  southern  portions  of  Herkimer  and  Montgomety,  and  all  of  Scho- 
harie and  Otsego,  down  to  the  remote  settlement  of  Unadilla,  were  a  wilderness,  except  where 
a  few  thriving  settlements  were  growing  upon  the  water  courses.  The  traveler,  as  he  views 
the  "  field  joined  to  Geld"  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  all  covered  with  waving  grain,  green  pos- 
tures, or  bending  fruit-trees,  inclosing,  in  their  aims  of  plenty,  elegant  maDsions  ;  or  watcbei 
the  vast  stream  of  inland  commerce  that  rolls  by  upon  the  Erie  Canal ;  ot  the  viUoges  of 
people  that  almost  hourly  sweep  along  its  margin  af^er  the  vapor  steed ;  or  rides  over  the 
;idjacent  hlll-country  north  and  south,  enlivened  by  villages  and  rich  in  cultivation,  eon  hardly 
realize  the  fact  that  here,  seventy  years  ago,  the  wild  Indian  was  joint  possessor  of  the  soil 
with  the  hardy  settlers,  and  that  the  light  of  civilization  was  as  scattered  and  feehle,  and  tot 
a  while  as  evanescent  and  fleeting  in  these  broad  solitudes,  as  is  the  sparkle  of  the  fire-fly  on 
a  summer  evening.  Yet  such  is  the  wonderful  truth  ;  and  as  I  passed  down  the  canal  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  from  Fort  Plain  to  Fultonville,  surrounded  with  the  activity,  opulence. 
and  beauty  of  the*  Moiiawk  Valley,  I  could  not,  while  contrasting  this  peaccfulness  and  prog- 
ress with  the  discord  and  social  inertia  of  other  lands,  repress  the  feelings  of  the  Pharisee. 

Fultonville  is  sixteen  miles  below  Fort  Plain,  and  it  was  long  after  dark  whea  I  arrived 
AuiiHt  s).  t^iere.  Early  on  the  following  morning  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  visit  old  Cau^- 
iwa  nawaga  and  Johnstown,  north  of  the  Mohawk.  A  gentleman  of  leisure  and  b- 
lelligence,  residing  at  Fultonville,  kindly  oHered  to  aecorapany  me,  and  his  familiarity  with 
the  history  and  localities  of  the  neighborhood,  and  freedom  of  communication,  made  my  morn- 
ing's ride  pleasant  and  profitable.  Fultonville  is  upon  the  canal,  and  may  be  called  the  port 
of  the  village  of  Fonda,  which  lies  upon  the  rail-road,  on  the  northern  verge  of  the  volley. 
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riuthningi.  JuliD  Butkr'i  RHlilenDC.  JobnnovB.  An  Odo^uuun.  Biograpli j  of  Ball«t 

The  Mohawk  cleaves  the  ccDtei  of  the  plain  between  the  two  villages,  and  is  spanned  hy  a 
fioe  covered  bridge.  Fonda  and  Caughiiawaga  (now  Mohawk)  lie  in  close  embrace.  The 
fomicT  has  all  the  freshness  of  infancy,  while  the  latter,  with  its  gray  old  church,'  haa  a  mat- 
ronly gravity  in  its  appeaiance.  It  is  only  about  half  a  mile  eastward  from  its  blooming 
daughter,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  over  which  winds  the  eastern  fork  of  the  road  from  Johns- 
town, On  a  commanding  eminence,  about  a  mile  north  of  Fonda,  we  came  to  the  house 
where  Colonel  John  Butler  resided,*  which  is  believed  lo 
lirtNiiii  ^  *-^^  oldest  dwelling  in  that  section,  and  coeval  with 

Caughnawaga  Church.  It  overlooks  ihe  Mohawk  Val- 
ley on  the  south,  and  .commands  an  extensive  prospect 
of  a  fine  agricultural  country  in  every  direction.  It  is 
now  owned  .by  a  Mr.  Wilson,  and  is  oflen  visited  by  the 
curious,  who  are  as  frequently  attracted  by  the  eminent- 
ly infamous  as  by  the  eminently  good.  It  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  the  middling  class  of  houKs  of  that  period.  The 
posts  stand  directly  upon  the  stone  foundation,  without 
sleepera,  and  there  are  no  plaster  walls  or  ceilings  in  the 
house,  the  sides  of  the  rooms  being  lined  with  pine  boards. 
The  bricks  of  the  chimney  are  the  small,  imported  kiniJ 
which  distinguished  many  of  the  edifices  in  the  old 
stales,  that  were  constructed  about  a  century  ago. 

The  village  of  Johnstown,  which  was  included  in  the  Iowa  of  Caughnawaga,  organizeil 
in  1798,  lies  pleasantly  in  the  bosom  and  along  the  slope  of  an  intervale,  about  four  milea 
north  of  Fonda,'  I  met  there  a  venerable  citizen,  John  Yost,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  a  resident  of  the  vicinity  from  his  birth,  lie  was  often  dandled  on  the  knee  of  ^ir 
William  Johnson,  and  has  a  clear  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  the  baronet  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  death.  Hia  father  was  an  adherent  of  the  Whig  cause,  and  instructed 
htm  early  in  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  several  times  employed  by  Colonel 
Willett  as  an  express  to  carry  dispatches  from  Fort  Plain  lo  Tripe's  Hill  and  other  pointt' 
in  the  valley,  his  extreme  youth  guarding  him  from  suspicion.  He  was  still  an  active  ^uguiv 
man  when  I  saw  bim,  and  his  bodily  health  promised  him  tho  honors  of  a  centenarian,  ""^' 
Johnson  Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  William  and  Sir  John  Johnson,*  is  situated  upon  a 

■  See  page  263. 

*  John  Butler  waa  one  or  (he  leading  Tories  of  Tryon  county  during  the  whole  war  of  Ihe  Revolulion. 
Before  tba  war  be  was  in  clow  official  conneolioo  with  Sir  Wjlliatn  Johnson,  and,  after  hia  dealb,  with  his 
•en  and  nepbew,  Sir  Joha  and  Guy  Johnson.  When  he  fled  wilh  the  Johnsons  to  Canada,  his  family  were 
left  behind,  and  were  subsequently  held  as  hostages  by  Ihe  American*,  and  finally  Bxchanged  for  the  wife 
and  children  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  of  Cherry  Valley.  He  was  active  in  Ihc  predutorj  warfare  that 
to  long  distressed  Tryon  county,  snil  commanded  the  cloven  hundred  men  who  desolated  Wyoming  in  1 778. 
He  was  among  those  who  opposed  the  progress  of  Sullivan  in  the  Indian  country  in  1779,  and  accompanied 
Sir  John  Johnson  in  his  destructive  march  through  the  Schoharie  and  .Mohawk  settlements  in  17S0.  After 
the  war  he  went  to  Canada,  where  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  occurred  about  the  jear  1800.  His 
property  upon  the  Mohawk,  by  an  sol  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  was  confiscated ;  but  he  wos  am- 
ply rewarded  by  the  British  governmeni  for  his  infamous  services  in  its  behalf.  Ha  succeeded  Guy  John- 
ton  as  Indian  agent,  with  a  salary  of  S-2000  per  annum,  and  was  granted  a  pensicoi,  as  a  military  officer, 
of  eiOOO  more.      Like  his  son  Waller,  ho  was  detested  for  his 

crueltiai  by  the  more  honorable  British  officers  ;   onci,  after  the  yj     ^  __^  ^  ^ 

massacre  at  Wyoming,  Sir  Frederic  HnldimanJ,  then  Governor  (/£!^>'y7    J^/j^tJ^^iL-^^ 

of  Canada,  sent  word  to  bim  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him.     It  V*^^  '  '«-  'i3'«'^'Z-C--T:»" 

is  hot  justice  to  Cokmol  Butler  to  say,  that  ho  was  far  more  bu.       / 

mane  than  hii  >on  Walter,  and  that  his  personal  deeds  nt  Wyn-  Sionxtciic  or  Coldhkl  Jaux  Hifti-el 

ming  were  not  so  heinous  as  the  common  accounts  have  made 

ihem.     These  will  be  considered  when  the  allaek  upon  that  settlement  shall  receive  a  more  particular  notice 
'  The  old  Jail  in  the  vilkge  was  standing  wbea  I  was  there,  in  August,  1848.     It  was  built  in  1762, 
and  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  8(b  of  September,  1849. 

*  John  Johnsoo  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Johnson  by  his  SrsI  wife.  He  was  born  in  1742,  and  suc- 
ceeded bis  &tber  in  hii  title  and  estates  in  1774.     He  was  not  as  popular  as  his  (atfaer,  being  less  social 
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gentle  eminence,  about  three  fourths  of  a  milo  northward  of  the  court-house  in  th«  Tillage, 
and  near  the  stale  road  to  Black  E.iver.  This  was  probably  the  finest  inanaion  in  the  prov- 
ince, out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  about  the  year  1760.  The 
nail,  or  main  building,  is  of  wood,  and  double  clap-boarded  in  a  manner  to  represent  Uoeki 


,«--,3J-.^  .ffw|[^_ 
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of  stone.  Its  exterior  dimensions  are  forty  feet  wide,  Eixty  feet  long,  and  two  atoriea  high. 
The  detached  wings,  built  for  flanking  block-houses,  are  of  stone.  The  walls  of  these  are 
very  thick,  and  near  the  eaves  they  are  pierced  for  musketry.  The  entraaca  passage,  which 
extends  entirely  through  the  house,  is  l]f\een  feet  wide,  from  which  rises  a  broad  stair-ease, 
with  heavy  mahogany  lialustrades.  to  the  second  alory.  The  rait  of  this  balustrade  is  scar- 
red by  hatchet  blows  at  regular  intervals  of  about  a  foot,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and 
tradition  avers  that  it  was  doue  by  the  handa  of  Brant  when  he  fled  from  the  ball  with  Sir 
John  Johnson,  in  1776,  to  protect  the  house  from  the  torch  of  marauding  savagm,  for  he 
aMcrted  that  such  a,  token  would  be  understood  and  respected  by  them. 

The  rooms  in  both  stories  are  large  and  lofty,  and  the  sides  are  handsomely  wainaooted 
with  pine  panels  and  carved  work,  all  of  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  foim  bj 
Mr.  Eleazer  Wells,  the  present  proprietor.  He  has  been  acquainted  with  the  boose  lor  fifty 
years,  and  within  that  lime  ono  of  the  rooms  has  been  neither  painted  nor  papered.*     The 

and  \faa  acquainted  with  humnn 
•>ppo»ilion  to  Ihe  rebolliuus  itio 
■if  tlie  colonies,  crmised  him  lo  l>e  strictlj 
untchcd,  and,  as  we  have  noled  ii 
text,  not  without  Just  cause.     Expelled 
from  his  estate,  his  properly  confiscated, 
Ilia  Tamily  in  exile,  he  became  an  uncnm- 
promising  enemj  of  (lie  republican),  and 
■mlil  the  close  of  the  war  liis  influe 
WHS  exerted  afjainsi  Ihe  patriots. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the   war  Sir  SrawTimi  o»  Sa  Jobk  Jomaoii. 

JohD  went  to  EnRlnnd,  and,  on  rulurning 

in  1785,  settled  in  Cnnada.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  and  inspector  general  of  Indian  abin  ia 
Korth  America,  and  fur  spveral  rears  ho  uas  a  memtier  of  the  legislative  conncil  of  Canada.  To  ceapea- 
wte  him  for  his  losses,  the  British  government  made  liim  several  grants  of  lands.  He  died  at  tbe  boon 
of  hia  dauphler,  Mrs.  Bowes,  at  Montreal,  In  IS30,  aged  SS  years.     Ilia  son.  Sir  Adam  Gordon  JobMon, 


His  official  relations  to  the  parent  government,  and  his  knovn 
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paper  haogings  upon  it  have  been  there  that  length  of  tinte,  and  are  doubtless  the  same  that 
were  first  put  upon  the  wall  by  the  baronet.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  is  well  preserved, 
and  the  visitor  is  gratified  by  a  view,  in  its  original  aspect,  of  the  only  baronial  hall  in  the 
United  States. 

Here  Sir  William  lived  in  all  the  elegance  and  comparative  power  of  an  English  baron 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  He  had  many  servants  and  retainers,  **  wives  and  concubines,  sons  and 
daughters  of  difierent  colors.''^  His  hall  was  his  castle,  and  around  it,  beyond  the  wings,  a 
heavy  stone  breast-work,  about  twelve  feet  high,  was  thrown  up.  Invested  with  the  power 
and  influence  of  an  Indian  agent  of  his  government  in  its  transactions  with  the  confederated 
Six  Nations,  possessed  of  a  fine  person  and  dignity  of  manners,  and  of  a  certain  style  of  ora- 
tory that  pleased  the  Indians,  he  acquired  an  ascendency  over  the  tribes  never  before  held 
by  a  white  man.  When,  in  1760,  General  Amherst  embarked  at  Oswego  on  his  expedi- 
tion  to  Canada,  Sir  William  brought  to  him,  at  that  place,  one  thousand  Indian  warriors 
of  the  Six  Nations,  which  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  arms  at  one 
time  in  the  cause  of  England.     He  made  confidants  of  many  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  them  he 

and  wealth  within  half  a  century.  Aboat  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  went  west,  with  the  intention  of  pur- 
chasing a  farm  in  the  Genesee  country,  always  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Among  other  places,  he  Yi.«> 
ited  the  site  ofhhe  present  large  city  of  Rochester.  Then  a  solitary  cabin  was  there.  The  land  was  offer- 
ed to  him  for  two  dollars  an  acre,  but  it  seemed  too  wet  for  his  purpose,  and  he  refused  to  buy.  *'  Had  I 
parchased  then,''  said  Mr.  Wells,  *^  it  might  have  made  me  a  millionaire^  although  such  a  result  is  by  no 
means  certain,  for  the  original  owner  of  all  the  land  where  Utioa  now  stands  was  a  tenant,  and  his  descend- 
ants still  are  tenants,  of  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  there."  The  prize  within  the  reach  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  alluded  was  allowed,  through  lack  of  prudence  and  forecast,  to  slip  through  his  fingers,  and  not 
a  rood,  of  all  the  acres  of  Utica  is  now  his  own. 

'  Sir  William  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  a  hundred  children,  chiefly  by  native  mothers,  who  were 
young  squaws,  or  the  wives  of  Indians  who  thought  it  an  honor  to  have  them  intimate  with  the  distinguish- 
ed king's  agent.  He  availed  himself  of  a  custom  which  Golden  says  was  then  prevalent  among  the  Six 
Nations.  "  They  carried  their  hospitality  so  far  as  to  allow  distinguished  strangers,''  he  says,  ^^  the  choice 
of  a  young  squaw  from  among  the  prettiest  in  the  neighborhood,  washed  clean  and  dressed  in  her  best  ap- 
parel, as  a  companion  during  his  sojourn  with  them."  Sir  William  had  two  tptvM,  although  they  were  act 
made  so  until  they  had  lived  long  with  the  baronet.  Simms  says,  on  the  authority  of  well-authenticated 
tradition,  that  his  first  wife  was  a  young  German  girl,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  had  been 
•old  to  a  man  named  Phillips,  living  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  to  pay  her  passage  money  to  the  captain  of  the 
emigrant  ship  iu  which  she  came  to  this  country.  She  was  a  handsome  girl,  and  attracted  considerable 
attentioo.  A  neighbor  of  Sir  William,  who  had  heard  him  express  a  determination  never  to  marry,  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  get  the  pretty  German  girl  for  a  housekeeper.  He  replied,  **  I  will."  Not  long  after- 
ward the  neighbor  called  at  Phillips^s,  and  inquired  where  the  High  Dutch  girl  was.  Phillips  replied,  *^  John- 
lOo,  that  tamned  Irishman,  came  tother  day  and  offered  me  five  pounds  for  her,  threatening  to  horsewhip 
me  and  steal  her  if  I  would  not  sell  her.  I  thought  five  pounds  petter  than  a  flogging,  and  took  it,  and 
be*8  got  the  gal."  She  was  the  mother  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  and  of  two  daughters,  who  became  the  wives 
respectively  of  Guy  Johnson  and  Daniel  Claus.*  When  she  was  upon  her  death-bed,  Sir  William  was 
married  to  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children.  After  her  death  her  place  was  supplied  by  Molly  Brant, 
■ister  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life.  Sir  William 
married  her  in  order  to  legitimate  her  children  also,  and  her  descendants  are  now  some  of  the  most  re- 
spectable people  in  Upper  Canada.  Sir  William's  first  interview  and  acquaintance  with  her,  as  related  by 
Mr.  Stone  (Note,  Life  of  Brant,  i.,  387),  have  considerable  romance.  She  was  a  very  sprightly  and  beau- 
lifnl  girl,  about  sixteen,  when  he  first  saw  her  at  a  militia  muster.  One  of  the  field  officers,  riding  upon 
a  fine  horse,  came  near  her,  and,  '*  by  way  of  banter,  she  asked  permission  to  mount  behind.  Not  sup- 
poaing  she  could  perform  the  exploit,  he  said  she  might.  At  the  word,  she  leaped  upon  the  crupper  with 
the  agility  of  a  gazelle.  The  horse  sprang  off*  at  full  speed,  and,  clinging  to  the  officer,  her  blanket  flying 
and  her  dark  hair  streaming  in  the  wind,  she  flew  about  the  parade-ground  as  swift  as  an  arrow.  The 
baronet,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  spectacle,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  young  squaw,  and  becoming  enam- 
ored of  her  person,  took  her  home  as  his  wife."  According  to  Indian  customs,  this  act  made  her  really  his 
wife,  and  in  all  her  relations  of  wife  and  mother  she  was  very  exemplary. 

*  IVm  two  danghtera,  who  were  left  by  dieir  dying  mother  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  were  educated  almost  in  lolitude.  That 
fHand  waa  the  widow  of  an  officer  who  waa  killed  in  battle,  and,  retiring  from  the  world,  deroted  her  whole  time  to  the  care 
of  ttiese  children.  They  were  carefully  instructed  in  religioiu  dutica,  and  in  rariout  kinda  of  needle-work,  but  were  them- 
selves kept  entirely  from  tocicty.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  they  hod  neror  seen  a  lady,  except  their  mother  and  her  friend,  or  a 
gpUl)  iiisii,  exonpt  Sir  William,  who  risited  their  room  daily.  Their  drcsa  was  not  conformed  to  the  fashions,  but  always  con- 
ilMsd  of  wrappers  of  finest  chintz  orer  green  silk  petticoat*.  Their  hair,  which  was  long  and  boantiful,  waa  tied  behind  with  a 
itaiple  band  of  ribbon.    After  their  marriage  they  soon  acquired  the  habiu  of  society,  and  made  excellent  wiTea. 
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was  iu  the  habit  of  giving  a  diploma,  testifying  to  their  good  conduct.  One  of  these  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  a  copy  of  which,  with  the  vignette,  is 
given  in  the  note.*  His  house  was  the  resort  of  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  for  couniel 
and  for  trade,  and  there  the  presents  sent  out  by  his  government  were  annually  distributed 
to  the  Indians.  On  these  occasions  he  amused  himself  and  gratified  his  guests  by  fetes  and 
games,  many  of  which  were  highly  ludicrous.'  Young  Indians  and  squaws  were  oflen  seen 
running  foot-races  or  wrestling  for  trinkets,  and  feats  of  astonishing  agility  were  frequently 
performed  by  the  Indians  of  both  sexes. 

Sir  William's  death  was  sudden,  and  was  by  some  ascribed  to  poison,  voluntarily 

taken  by  him,  and  by  others  to  apoplexy,  induced  by  over-excitement.      His  posMi- 

sions,  which,  with  his  offices  and  titles,  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  did  not  long  remain 

undisturbed,  but  were  abandoned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  177G,  and  were  afterward  sold  to 

strangers  under  an  act  of  attainder  and  confiscation  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York. 

Sir  John,  as  we  have  already  noted,  fled  to  Canada,  where  he  received  a  colonel's  com- 
mission. The  sequestration  of  his  immense  landed  property  inspired  him  with  feelings  of 
implacable  revenge,  which  were  manifested  by  his  terrible  visitations  to  the  settlements  in 
Try  on  county.  One  of  these  was  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  plate  and  other 
valuables  belonging  to  the  baronet,  which  had  been  buried  near  Johnson  Hall.  •  The  events 
of  this  incursion  were  as  follows  : 

About  midnight  on  Sunday,  the  21st  of  May,  1760,  Sir  John,  with  a  force  of  five  hund- 
red Tories  and  Indians,  who  had  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Sacondaga 
River,  appeared  at  Johnson  Hall  without  being  seen  by  any  but  his  friends.  His  forces 
were  divided  into  two  detachments,  and  between  midnight  and  dawn  he  began  to  devastate 
the  settlement  by  burning  every  building,  except  those  which  belonged  to  Tories.  One  di- 
vision was  sent  around  in  an  easterly  course,  so  as  to  strike  the  Mohawk  at  Tripes  Hill,*  be- 
low Caiighnawaga,  whence  it  was  ordered  to  proceed  up  the  valley,  destroy  Caughnawaga, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  other  division  at  the  mouth  of  Cayudutta  Creek.  This  march 
was  performed  ;  many  dwellings  were  burned  and  several  lives  were  sacrificed.  Sir  John, 
in  the  mean  while,  at  the  head  of  one  division,  proceeded  through  the  village  of  Johnstown 
unobserved  by  the  sentinels  at  the  small  picketed  fort  there,  and  before  daylight  was  at  the 
Hall,  once  his  own,  where  he  secured  two  prisoners.  On  his  way  to  join  the  other  divisioa 
upon  the  Cayudutta,  he  came  to  the  residence  of  Sampson  Sammons,  who  was,  with  hii 


*  *'  By  the  Honorable  Sir  William  Johnson,  Bart.,  His  Majesty's  sole  Agent 
and  Snperintendant  of  Indian  AfTairs  for  the  Northern  De])artment  of  North  ff^Z^>\ 

America,  Colonel    of   the    Six   United    Nations,    their   Allies    and    Depend-  tS.-A^^iiitstci. 

ants.  &c.,  &c. 

*'  To Whereas,  I  have  received  repeated  proofs  of  your  at- 
tachment to  his  Britannic  3IaJe.sty's  Interests  and  Zeal  fur  his  service,  upon 

sundry  occasions,  more  particularly I  do  therefor  give  you  this 

public  Testimonial  thereof,  as  a  proof  of  his  Majesty's  Ksteem  and  Approba- 
tion, Declaring  you,  the  said ,  to  bo  a of  your ,  and 

recommending  it  to  all  his  Majesty's  Subjects  and  faithful  Indian  Allies  to  Treat  and  Consider  you  apoa  sll 

occasions  agreeable  to  your  character,  station,  and  services Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 

Arms,  at  Johnson  Hall,  the day  of ,  17  .  . 

*'  By  command  of  Sir  W.  Johnson." 

'  Among  the  amusements  invented  by  Sir  William  were  foot-races,  in  which  the  competitors  had  mesl- 
bags  drawn  up  over  their  legs  and  tied  under  their  arms ;  a  hog,  with  its  tail  greased,  would  be  ofiered  M 
a  prize  to  the  one  that  should  catch  it  by  that  extremity ;  a  half  pound  of  tea  was  a  prize  oifered  to  tbe 
one  who  could  make  the  wryest  face ;  a  bladder  of  Scotch  suufT  to  the  greatest  scold  of  two  old  women; 
and  children  might  be  seen  exploring  pools  of  muddy  water,  into  which  the  baronet  bad  oast  several  psn- 
nies. — SimmSy  121. 

^  At  this  place  lived  Garret  Putnam,  a  very  active  Whig,  and  bis  house  was  the  first  one  assailed.  Un- 
known to  the  invaders,  Putnam  had  rented  his  house  to  two  Englishmen  named  Gort  and  Platto,  stanch 
Tories.  The  assailants  broke  into  tbe  house,  scalped  the  two  men,  who  had  not  time  to  reveal  their  okar- 
acters,  and  it  was  not  until  daylight  that  they  discovered  their  victims  to  be  their  own  friends  instead  of 
Putnam  and  his  son,  as  they  had  supposed. 
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whole  family,  among  the  most  active  and  intrepid  patriots  in  Tryon  county.  Sir  John  had 
always  respected  Mr.  Sammons,  and  still  held  him  in  high  estimation,  but  he  was  determ- 
ined to  carry  him  and  his  family  away  prisoners,  if  possible,  and  thus  lessen  the  number  oi 
hia  more  influential  enemies  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  It  was  not  yet  light  when  a  Tory, 
named  Sunderland,  with  a  resolute  band,  surrounded  the  house  of  Sammons,  and  the  first 
intimation  the  family  had  of  danger  was  the  arrest  of  Thomas,  the  younger  of  three  sons,  as 
he  stepped  out  of  the  door  to  observe  the  weather.^  The  father  and  three  sons  were  made 
prisoners,  but  the  females  of  the  family  were  left  undisturbed,  after  the  house  was  plundered 
of  every  thing  valuable.  The  marauders  then  marched  with  their  prisoners  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Cayudutta,  and  both  divisions  went  up  the  valley,  burning,  plundering,  and  murder- 
ing. A  venerable  old  man,  named  David  Fonda,  was  killed  and  scalped  by  an  Indian  party 
attached  to  the  expedition,  and  in  its  march  of  a  few  miles  nine  aged  men,  four  of  them  up- 
ward of  eighty  years  old,  were  murdered.  Returning  to  Caughnawaga,  the  torch  was  ap- 
plied, and  every  building,  except  the  church,  was  laid  in  ashes.  From  Caughnawaga  they 
proceeded  to  Johnstown'  by  way  of  the  Sammonses,  on  whose  premises  every  building  was 
bomed,  and  the  females,  berefl  of  their  protectors  and  helpers,  were  left  houseless  and  almost 
naked.  Seven  horses  that  were  in  the  stables  were  taken  away,  and  that  happy  family  of 
the  morning  were  utterly  destitute  at  evening. 

Toward  sunset  Johnson  perceived  that  the  militia  of  the  neighborhood  were  gathering, 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  John  Harper,  and  resolved  to  decamp.  Several  Loyalists  had 
joined  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  twenty  negro  slaves  whom  he  had 
left  behind  at  the  time  of  his  flight,  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Among  these  was  the  faithful 
negro  who  buried  his  chests  of  plate.  With  his  prisoners,  slaves,  and  much  booty,  he  di- 
rected his  course  toward  the  Sacondaga.  The  inhabitants  seemed  so  completely  Mayss. 
taken  by  surprise,  and  were  so  panic-stricken  by  the  suddenness  and  fierceness  of  the  ^^^ 
invasion,  that  he  was  unmolested  in  his  retreating  march,  and  reached  St.  John's,  on  the 
Sorel,  in  safety.  The  captives  were  sent  to  Chambly,  twelve  miles  distant,  and  confined  in 
the  fortress  there.' 

'  Thomas  Sammons,  who  was  then  a  lad,  lived  mitil  within  a  few  years,  and  furnished  mach  of  the  in- 
teresting matter  concerning  this  irruption  of  Sir  John,  to  the  author  of  the  Lift  of  Brant  ^  from  whose  pages 
I  have  gleaned  much  of  the  narrative  here  given.  Mr.  Sammons  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from 
1803  to  1807,  and  again  from  1809  to  1813. 

*  I  have  before  mentioned  that  the  silver  plate  and  other  valuable  articles  belonging  to  Johnson  were 
bmried  by  a  faithful  slave.  When  the  Hall  and  other  property  were  taken  possession  of  by  the  Tryon  county 
Committee,  under  the  act  of  sequestration,  the  elder  of  Mr.  Sammon's  sons  became  the  lessee,  and  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  slave  William,  who  had  buried  the  plate.  This  slave  Sir  John  found  at  the  Hall,  and  while  he 
tarried  there  for  several  hours  on  the  day  in  question,  the  negro,  assisted  by  four  soldiers,  disinterred  the 
plate,  which  filled  two  barrels.  It  was  then  distributed  among  forty  soldiers,  who  placed  it  in  their  knap- 
sacks, the  quarter-master  making  a  memorandum  of  the  name  of  each  with  the  article  of  plate  intrusted  to 
him,  and  in  this  way  it  was  carried  safely  to  Montreal. 

Johnson  Hall,  with  seven  hundred  acres  of  land,  had  been  sold  by  the  commissioners  to  James  Caldwell, 
of  Albany,  for  $30,000,  the  payment  to  be  made  in  public  tecuritiet.  To  show  the  real  value  of  such  se* 
torities — in  other  words,  the  state  of  public  credit  of  the  colonies  about  1779,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Caldwell  immediately  resold  the  property  for  $7000,  $23,000  less  on  paper  than  he  gave  for  it,  and 
then  made  money  by  the  operation.  He  had  bought  the  securities  for  a  trifle,  and  received  hard  cash  from 
the  man  who  purchased  from  him. 

'  While  halting  on  the  day  after  leaving  Johnstown,  the  elder  Mr.  Sammons  requested  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Sir  John,  which  was  granted.  He  asked  to  be  released,  but  the  baronet  hesitated.  The  old 
man  then  recurred  to  former  times,  when  he  and  Sir  John  were  friends  and  neighbors.  ^^  See  what  you 
have  done,  Sir  John,"  he  said.  *'  You  have  taken  myself  and  my  sons  prisoners,  burned  my  dwelling  to 
ashes,  and  left  the  helpless  members  of  my  family  with  no  covering  but  the  heavens  above,  and  no  prospect 
bot  desolation  around  them.  Did  we  treat  you  in  this  manner  when  you  were  in  the  power  of  the  Tryon 
county  Committee  ?  Do  you  remember  when  we  were  consulted  by  General  Schuyler,  and  you  agreed  to 
surrender  your  arms  ?  D>o  you  not  remember  that  you  then  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  upon  that 
condition  General  Schuyler  left  yon  at  liberty  on  your  parole  ?  Those  conditions  you  violated.  Yon  went 
off  to  Canada ;  enrolled  yourself  in  the  service  of  the  king ;  raised  a  regiment  of  the  disaffected,  who  aban- 
doned their  country  with  you ;  and  yon  have  now  returned  to  wage  a  cruel  weur  against  us,  by  burning  our 
dwellings  and  robbing  us  of  oar  property.     I  was  your  friend  in  the  Conunittee  of  Safety,  and  exerted  my- 

T 
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Governor  Clinton  was  at  Kingston,  Ulster  county,  tfh^n  intelligence  of  this  inTaaon 
reached  him.  lie  repaired  immediatelv  to  Albany,  and  sent: such  forces,  composed  of  mili- 
tia and  volunteers,  as  he  could  raise,  tu  overtake  and  intercept  the  invaders.  One  division, 
commanded  by  the  governor  in  person,  pushed  forward  to  Lakes  George  and  Champlain, 
and  at  Ticonderoga  was  joined  by  a  body  of  militia  from  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  At 
the  same  time  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  with  eight  hundred  militia,  pursued  the  enemy  by  way 
of  Johnstown.  But  Sir  John  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuers,  and  too  cautious  to  take 
a  route  so  well  known  as  that  of  the  lakes.  He  kept  upon  the  Indian  paths  through  the 
wilderness  west  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  and  escaped.  This  was  the  last  visit  made 
by  Johnson  to  the  Mohawft  Valley  during  the  war,  but  his  friends  invaded  the  settlement 
the  following  year,  and  near  Johnson  Hall  a  pretty  severe  battle  took  place. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1781,  Major  Ross  and  Walter  Butler,  at  the  head  of  about  me 
thousand  troops,  consisting  of  regulars,  Indians,  and  Tories,  approached  the  settlemeiit-ei^ 
stealthily  that  they  reached  Warren  Bush  (not  far  from  the  place  where  Sir  Peter  Wanea 
made  his  first  settlement,  and  the  place  of  residence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  on  his  arrivi* 
in  America)  without  their  approach  being  suspected.  The  settlement  was  broken  into  si 
suddenly  that  the  people  had  no  chance  for  escape.  Many  were  killed,  and  their  honies 
plundered  and  destroyed.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Willett,  then  stationed  at  Fort  Rensselaer^ 
was  informed  of  this  incursion,  he  marched  with  about  four  hundred  men  for  Fort  Hunter, 
on  the  Mohawk.  Colonel  Rowley,  of  Massachusetts,  with  a  part  of  his  force,  consisting  of 
Try  on  county  militia,  was  sent  round  to  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  while  Willett  shonkL 
attack  them  in  front.  The  belligerents  met  a  short  distance  above  Johnson  Hall,  and  a  ba^ 
tie  immediately  ensued.  The  militia  under  Willett  soon  gave  way,  and  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion to  the  stone  church  in  the  village ;  and  the  enemy  would  have  had  an  easy  victoiy, 

self  to  save  your  person  from  injary.  And  how  am  I  requited  ?  Your  Indians  have  murdered  and  scalped 
old  Mr.  Fonda,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  a  man  who,  I  have  hoard  your  father  say,  was  like  a  father  to 
liim  when  ho  settled  in  Johnstown  and  Kingsborough.  You  can  not  succeed,  Sir  John,  in  such  a  warfiva, 
">  and  you  will  never  enjoy  your  property  more !"  The  appeal  had  its  eflect.  The  baronet  made  no  reply, 
but  the  old  gentleman  was  set  at  liberty,  and  a  span  of  his  horses  was  restored  to  him.  A  Tory,  namad 
Doxstader  (whom  we  shall  soon  meet  again  at  Currytown),  was  seen  upon  one  of  the  old  man^s  hofiet, 
and  refused  to  give  him  up.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  neighborhood,  when  Mr.  Sammona  had  bim 
arrested,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  full  value  of  the  animal. 

The  two  elder  sons  of  Mr.  Sammons,  Frederic  and  Jacob,  were  taken  to  Canada.  At  Chambly  thej 
concerted  a  plan  for  escape  by  the  prisoners  rising  upon  the  garrison,  but  the  majority  of  them  were  too 
weak-hearted  to  attempt  it.  The  brothers,  however,  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  a  few  days  aftsi- 
ward,  and  the  narrative  of  their  separate  adventures,  before  they  reached  their  homes,  forms  a  wooderfiil 
page  in  the  volume  of  romance.  It  may  be  found  in  detail  in  the  second  volume  of  Stone's  Lift  of  BnmL 
Jacob,  after  a  toilsome  journey  from  St.  John's  to  Pittstown,  in  Vermont,  through  the  trackless  wildemea^ 
reached  Schenectady  in  safety,  a  few  weeks  after  his  capture,  where  he  found  his  wife  and  children.  But 
Frederic  was  recaptured,  and  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  ho  returned.  His  adventures  in  making  hii 
escape  from  an  island  among  the  St.  Lawrence  rapids,  above  Montreal,  and  his  subsequent  travel  through 
the  wilderness  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Mohawk,  with  a  fellow-prisoner,  partake  of  all  the  stimog 
character  of  tho  most  exciting  legendary  fiction.  Almost  naked,  and  with  matted  hair,  they  entered  Iks 
streets  of  Schenectady,  a  wonder  and  a  terror  to  the  inhabitants  at  first,  but,  when  known,  tiiey  were  the 
objects  of  profound  regard.  A  strange  but  well-attested  fact  is  related  in  connection  with  the  retain  of 
Frederic.  After  the  destruction  of  his  property  upon  tho  Mohawk,  the  elder  Sammons  and  his  fiunily  rs- 
turned  to  Marbletown,  in  Ulster  county,  whence  they  had  emigrated.  On  the  morning  after  his  arrival  at 
Sohonectady,  Frederic  dispatched  a  letter  to  his  father,  by  the  hand  of  an  officer  on  his  way  to  PhiladelpUa. 
He  left  it  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Levi  Do  Witt,  five  miles  distant  from  Mr.  Sammons's.  On  the  night  wImb 
the  letter  was  left  thero,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  brother  Frederic  was  living,  and  that  a  letter,  annonnoiBg 
the  fact,  was  at  Mr.  Do  Witt's.  The  dream  was  twice  repeated,  and  the  next  morning  he  related  it  to  ^ 
family.  They  had  long  given  Frederic  up  as  lost,  and  laughed  at  Jacob  for  his  belief  in  the  teaohinga  of 
dreams.  Jacob  firmly  believed  that  such  a  letter  was  at  Do  Witt's,  and  thither  he  repaired  and  inquired 
for  it.  He  was  told  that  no  such  letter  was  thore,  but  urged  a  more  thorough  search,  when  it  was  fband 
behind  a  barrel,  where  it  had  accidentally  fallen.  Jacob  requested  Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter  and  es- 
amine  it,  while  he  should  recite  its  contents.  It  was  done,  and  the  dreamer  repeated  it  word  for  wofd ! 
Frederic  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  enjoying  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citisens.  Be  was  cboeeo 
au  elector  of  President  and  Vice-president  in  1837. 
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had  not  Rowley  emerged  from  the  woods  at  that  moment,  and  fallen  upon  their, rear.  It 
was  then  nearly  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  fight  was  kept  up  with  bravery  on 
both  sides  until  dark,  when  the  enemy  retreated,  or  rather  fled,  in  great  disorder,  to  the 
woods.  During  the  engagement,  and  while  Rowley  was  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay,  Willett 
saoceeded  in  rallying  the  militia,  who  returned  to  the  fight.  The  Americans  lost  about  forty 
killed  and  wounded.  The  enemy  had  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 
The  enemy  continued  their  retreat  westward  nearly  all  the  night  af^r  the  battle,  and 
early  in  the  morning  Willett  started  in  pursuit.  He  halted  at  Stone  Arabia,  and  sent  for- 
ward a  detachment  of  troops  to  make  forced  marches  to  Oneida  Lake,  where,  he  was  inform- 
ed, the  enemy  had  left  their  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them.  In  the  mean  while 
lie  pressed  onward  with  the  main  force  to  the  German  Flats,  where  he  learned  that  the  ad- 
▼anced  party  had  returned  without  accomplishing  their  errand.  From  a  scouting  party  he 
also  learned  that  the  enemy  had  taken  a  northerly  course,  along  the  West  Canada  Creek. 
With  about  four  hundred  of  his  choicest  men,  he  started  in  pursuit,  in  the  face  of 
a  driving  snow-storm.  He  encamped  that  night  in  a  thick  wood  upon  the  Royal 
Grant,*  and  sent  out  a  scouting  party,  under  Jacob  Sammons,  to  search  for  the  enemy.  Sam- 
mons  discovered  their  forces  a  few  miles  in  advance  of  the  Americans,  and,  after  reconnoi- 
tering  their  camp,  communicated  the  fact  to  Willett  that  they  were  well  armed  with  bayo- 
nets. That  officer  deferred  his  meditated  night  attack  upon  them,  and  continued  his  pur- 
suit early  in  the  morning,  but  the  enemy  were  as  quick  on  foot  as  he.  In  the  afternoon  he 
came  up  with  a  lagging  party  of  Indians,  and  a  brisk  but  short  skirmish  ensued.  Some  of 
the  Indians  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  and  others  escaped.  Willett  kept  upon  the 
enemy's  trail  along  the  creek,  and  toward  evening  came  up  with  the  main  body  at  a  place 
called  Jerseyfield,  on  the  northeastern  side  of  Canada  Creek.  A  running  fight  ensued  ;  the 
Indians  became  terrified,  and  retreated  across  the  stream  at  a  ford,  where  Walter  Butler, 
who  was  their  leader,  attempted  to  rally  them.  A  brisk  fire  was  kept  up  across  the  creek 
by  both  parties  for  some  time,  and  Butler,  who  was  watching  the  fight  from  behind  a  tree, 
was  shot  in  the  head  by  an  Oneida,  who  knew  him  and  took  deliberate  aim.  His  troops 
thereupon  fled  in  confusion.  The  Oneida  bounded  across  the  creek,  and  found  his  victim 
not  dead,  but  writhing  in  great  agony.  The  Tory  cried  out,  "  Save  me  I  Save  me!  Give 
me  quarters!''  while  the  tomahawk  of  the  warrior  glittered  over  his  head.  ''  Me  give  you 
Sherry  FaUey  qtuirtersl"  shouted  the  Indian,  and  buried  his  hatchet  in  the  head  of  his  ene- 
my. He  took  his  scalp,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  Oneidas,  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  fly- 
ing host.  The  body  of  Butler  was  left  to  the  beasts  and  birds,  without  burial,  for  charity 
toward  one  so  blood-stained  had  no  dwelling-place  in  the  bosoms  of  his  foes.  The  place 
where  he  fell  is  still  called  Butler's  Ford,  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  until  evening,  when 
Willett,  completely  successful  by  entirely  routing  and  dispersing  the  enemy,  wheeled  his  vic- 
torious little  army,  and  returned  to  Fort  Dayton  in  triumph.*  This  was  the  closing  scene 
of  the  bloody  drama  performed  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk  during  the  Revolution,  a  trag- 
edy terrible  in  every  aspect ;  and  we,  who  are  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  abundance, 
aoul  so  far  removed,  in  point  of  time,  from  the  events,  that  hardly  an  actor  is  living  to  tell  us 
of  scenes  that  seem  almost  fabulous,  can  not  properly  estimate  the  degree  of  moral  and  phys- 
ical courage,  long  sufiering,  patient  endurance,  and  hopeful  vigilance  which  the  people  of  that 
day  exhibited.  It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  the  patriots.  Like  the  three  holy  men  of  Baby- 
lon, they  passed  through  a  <'  fiery  furnace  heated  one  seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to 

'  The  Royal  Grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  tract  of  land  which  Sir  William  Johnson  shrewdly 
procured  from  Hendriok,  the  Mohawk  sachem,  by  oatwitting  him  in  a  game  of  dreaming. — See  page  106. 

<  The  sufierings  of  the  retreating  army  most  have  been  many  and  acute.  The  weather  was  cold,  and 
in  their  hasty  flight  many  of  them  luid  cast  away  their  blankets,  to  make  their  progress  more  speedy.  The 
\om  of  the  Americans  in  this  parsuit  was  only  one  man ;  that  of  the  enemy  is  not  known.  It  must  have 
been  Tery  great.  Colonel  Willett,  in  his  dispatch  to  Governor  Clinton,  observed,  "  The  fields  of  Johnstowa 
tke  brooks  and  rivers,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the  deep  and  gloomy  marshes  through  which  they  had  to  pais 
tbey  only  could  tell ;  and  perhaps  the  officers  who  detached  them  on  the  expedition." 
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be,"  yet  they  came  out  unwathed — "  neither  were  their  eoata  changed  nor  the  amell  of  fin 
had  passed  on  them."  We  are  yet  to  visit  Currytown,  Sharon  Springi,  and  Cherry  Valley, 
and  note  aome  incidents  of  the  civil  war,  reserved  for  record  here,  and  then  we  ahall  lotTF 
old  Tryon  county,  with  the  pleasant  anticipations  of  the  "homeward-bound." 

We  returned  to  Fultonville,  from  our  excursion  to  Johnstown,  by  the  western  road,  and 
passed  the  premises  formerly  owned  by  Sampson  Sammons,  near  the  winding'  Cayadntta. 
The  house,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  one  destroyed  by  the  miscreants  under 
Johnson,  has  a  venerable  appearance ;  but  the  trailing  vines  that  cover  its  porch,  and  the 
air  of  comfort  that  suirounda  it,  hide  all  indications  of  the  desolation  of  former  times.  We 
arrived  at  Fultonville  in  time  to  dine,  and  there  I  spent  an  hour  pleasantly  and  profitably 
with  Jeptha  R..  Simms,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  "  History  of  Schohaiie  Coimty  and  the  Boidar 
Wars  of  New  York,"  a  work  of  much  local  and  general  interest,  and  a  valuable  companioL 
to  Campbell's  "  Annals  of  Tryon  County."  It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  men  like  Camp- 
bell and  Simms,  and  Miner,  of  Wyoming,  who  gathered  a  large  proportion  of  the  facta  too- 
ceming  the  Revolution  from  the  lips  of  those  who  participated  in  its  trials,  have  not  faeoi 
found  in  every  section  of  our  old  thirteen  states  equally  industrious  and  patriotic.  It  ia  now 
too  late,  for  the  men  of  the  Revolution  are  mostly  in  the  grave.  I  have  found  but  few,  veij 
few,  still  alive  and  sufficiently  vigorous  to  tell  the  tales  of  their  experience  with  perapieni^; 
and  a  hundred  times,  in  the  course  of  my  pilgrimage  to  the  grounds  where 
Discord  raised  its  Immpet  notes 
And  csmage  beat  its  hocrtd  dmin, 
have  my  inquiries  for  living  patriots  of  that  war  been  answered  with  ■■  Five  yean  ago  Cap- 
tain A.  was  living  ;"  or  "  three  years  ago  Major  B.  died  ;"  or  ■•  last  autumn  Mather  C.  wai 
buried  ;"  all  of  whom  were  full  of  the  unwritten  history  of  the  Revolutioa.  But  they  an 
gone,  and  much  of  the  story  of  our  struggle  fur  independence  is  buried  with  them.  Tbiy 
are  gone,  but  not  forgotten  : 

"  They  need 

No  status  or  insoription  to  reveal 

Their  greatness.     I(  is  round  them;  aod  the  joy 

With  which  their  children  tread  the  hnllow'd  ground 

Thai  holds  their  veneraled  bones,  the  peace 

That  smiles  oa  all  they  fought  Tar,  and  the  wealth 

That  clothes  the  land  they  rescued — these,  though  mute, 

As  feeling  ever  is  when  deepest — these 

Are  monuments  more  lasting  than  the  fanes 

Rear'd  to  the  kings  and  demi-gods  of  old." 

Pieoitju:,. 

I  returned  to  Fort  Plain,  by  rail-road,  toward  evening,  and  the  next  moming,  acomipa- 
nied  by  the  friend  with  whom  we  were  sojourning,  I  started  for  Currytown.'  We  went  by 
the  way  of  Canajoharie,  a  pleasant  little  village  on  the  canal,  opposite  Palatine,  and  thsnae 
over  the  rugged  hills  southward.  A.  little  below  Canajoharie  we 
sketched  an  old  stone  house  which  was  erected  before  the  Revolution, 
and  was  used  soon  afterward  by  the  brothers  Kane,  then  the  most  ex- 
tensive traders  west  of  Albany.  An  anecdote  is  related  in  connection 
with  the  Kanes,  which  iUustratos  the  proverbial  shrewdness  of  Yan- 
kees, and  the  confiding  nature  of  the  old  stock  of  Mohawk  Valley 
Dutchmen.  A  peddler  (who  was,  of  course,  a  Yankee)  was  arrested 
for  the  oSense  of  traveling  on  the  Sabbath,  contrary  to  law,  and  taken 
before  a  Dutch  justice  near  Canghnawaga.  The  peddler  pleaded  the 
urgency  of  his  business.  At  first  the  Dutchman  was  inexorable,  but 
at  length,  on  the  payment  to  him  of  a  small  sum,  agreed  to  furnish  the  Yankee  with  a  writ- 
ten permit  to  travel  on.  The  justice,  not  being  expert  with  the  pen,  requeeled  the  peddln 
to  write  the  "  pass."  He  wrote  a  draft  upon  the  Kanes  for  fifty  dollars,  which  the  nnnia' 
'  The  nanlB  is  derived  from  WiUisn  Cnrry,  the  patentee  (^  the  lands  in 
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pecting  Dutchman  signed.  The  draft  was  preiented  and  duly  honored,  and  the  Yankee 
went  on  lus  way  rejoicing.  A  few  days  afterward  the  Jastice  was  called  upon  to  pay  the 
WDount  of  the  draf^.  The  thing  was  a  mystery,  and  it  Vas  a  long  tinte  before  he  could 
comprehend  it.  All  at  once  light  broke  in  upon  the  matter,  and  the  victim  exclaimed,  ve- 
hemently, in  broken  English,  "  £h,  yah  !  I  understhands  it  now.  Tish  mine  writin',  and 
dat  ish  de  tam  Yankee  pass !"  He  paid  the  money  and  resigaed  his  office,  feeling  that  it 
waa  safer  to  deal  in  corn  and  butter  with  honest  neighbors,  than  in  law  with  Yankee  interlopers. 
We  reached  Currytown,  a  small  village  nearly  four  miles  south  of  Canajoharie,  at  about 


neon.  The  principal  object  of  my 
who,  with  his  family,  was  among 
the  sufferers  when  that 
ment  was  destroyed  by  Indians 
■adToriesinJuly,  1761. 
eompanied  by  his  son-in-lav 
(Dr.  Suow,  of  Currytown), 
we  found  the  old  patriot 
buiily  engaged  in  his  bam, 
threshing  groin  ;  and,  al 
though  nearly  eighty  years 
of  age,  he  seemed  almost 
u  vigorous  and  active  as  most 
ftt  sixty.  His  sight  and  bearing  are  some- 
irhat  defective,  but  his  intellect,  aa  exhibit 
ed  hy  his  clear  remembrance  cf  the  circum 
stances  of  his  early  life,  had  lost  but  Uttle 
of  its  strength.  He  is  one 
of  the  largest  land-holders 
in  Montgomery  county, 
owning  one  thousand 
fertile  acres,  lying  in 
a  single  tract  where  v 
the  scenes  of  his  suf- 
ferings in  early  life 
occurred.  In  an  or- 
ehard,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  dwell- 
ahh*.  ^B'  ^^  house 
>^    was  still  itand- 


see  the  venerable  Jacob  Dievendoifi', 
ing  which  was  stockaded  and  used  as  a  fort. 
fast  decaying,  but  the  venerable  owner 
allows  time  alone  to  work  its  destruction, 
and  will  not  su^er  a  board  to  be  taken  from 
it.     The  occurrences  here  have  already 
been  recorded,  by  Campbell  and  9imnis,  a« 
related  to  them  long  ago  by  Mr.  Dievea- 
dorli  and  others,  and  from  these 
Is  I  gather  the  following 
B,  addutg  such  matters  of 
interest  as  were  communicated 
to  me  by  Mr.  DievendorflT 
himself    and    his    near 
neighbor,  the  venera- 
ble John  Keller. 
On  the  9th  of  July, 
1781, nearlyfive  hund- 
red Indians,  and  a  few  Loyal- 
ists, commanded  by  a  Tory 
named    Doxstader,    attacked 
and  destroyed  the  settlement 
of  Currytown,  murdered  sev- 
eral of  the  inhabitants,  and 
carried  others  away  prisoners. 
The  house  of  Henry  Lewis 
(represented  in  the 
engraving)         was 
'^y     picketed   and  used 
for    a   fort.'      The 


'  I  bare  present  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Dievendorfll  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  make  while  he  nt  npon  a 
belf  bmbel  b  hii  barn.  Alio,  a  aketch  of  the  book  ot  his  head,  ahowiog  its  appearance  where  the  acalp 
was  taken  off.  The  building  is  s  view  ot  the  oae  referred  to  in  ^e  tail  as  the  Cnrrytown  fixt,  now  stand- 
Ing  to  Hr.  Kerendorff's  orcbard.  The  method  used  by  the  Indians  in  scalping  ia  probebly  not  generally 
known.  I  was  told  by  Mr.  DievendorS'  and  others  familiar  wilh  the  horrid  praolice  that  the  acolping-knife 
WM  a  waapon  not  unl^e,  in  appeaniace,  the  bowie-kniTe  of  the  preMnc  day.  The  viotim  was  usually  stun. 
asd  or  killed  by  a  blow  from  the  lomahawk.  Sometimes  only  a  portion  of  the  scalp  (ai  waa  Ihe  case  with 
Hr.  SiBTeadocff]  was  taken  from  the  crown  and  baok  part  of  the  head,  but  more  frequently  the  whole  soalp 
WM  lemored.  With  the  dexterity  of  a  surgeon,  the  Indian  placed  the  point  of  hii  knife  at  the  roots  of  tlie 
fc«i»  on  tba  forehead,  and  made  a  ciroolar  inoision  around  the  head.  If  (he  hair  was  short,  he  would  raise 
a  hppet  of  the  skin,  take  hold  with  bii  teeth,  and  tear  it  instantly  from  tbe  sknil.  If  long,  inoh  as  the  hair 
et  females,  he  would  twist  it  around  hii  hand,  and,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  bare  Ihe  aknll.  The  scalps  were  tbaa 
tanned  witli  tbe  hair  on,  and  often  marked  in  mch  a  manner  that  the  owners  could  tell  when  and  where  thej 
were  se* erally  obtaii^  and  whether  they  belonged  to  men  or  women.  When  Major  Kogero,  in  1759,  de- 
llioyed  the  chief  village  of  the  St.  Franois  Indians,  be  found  there  a  vast  quantity  of  scalps,  many  of  them 
iSMiiir  all  J  painted  in  hisroglyphios.     They  were  all  slrelohed  on  smaU  hoi^. 

■  Hr.  Dievendotfl'told  me  that  ihi  one  oooasiiM  tbe  fort  ns  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians.     There  were 
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settlers,  unsuspicious  of  danger,  were  generally  at  work  in  their  fields  when  the  enemy  fell 
upon  them.  It  was  toward  noon  when  they  emerged  stealthily  firom  the  forest,  and  with 
torch  and  tomahawk  commenced  the  work  of  destruction.  Among  the  sufieren  were  the 
Dievendorfis,  Kellers,  Myerses,  Bellingers,  Tanners,  and  Lewises.  On  the  first  alarm,  those 
nearest  the  fort  fled  thitherward,  and  those  more  remote  sought  shelter  in  the  woods.  Jaoob 
Dievendorfi*,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  escaped.  His  son  Frederic  was  otw- 
taken,  tomahawked,  and  scalped,  on  his  way  to  the  fort,^  and  Frederic's  brother  Jacob,  then 
a  lad  eleven  years  old,  was  made  prisoner.  A  negro  named  Jacob,  two  lads  named  Bel- 
linger, Mary  Miller,  a  little  girl  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  Jacob  Myers  and  his  son,  and  two 
others,  were  captured.  The  Indians  then  plundered  and  burned  all  the  dwellings  bat  the 
fort  and  one  belonging  to  a  Tory,  in  all  about  twelve,  and  either  killed  or  drove  away  most 
of  the  cattle  and  horses  in  the  neighborhood.  When  the  work  of  destruction  w^as  finished, 
the  enemy  started  off  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  or  Turlock  (now  Sharon)  with  their 
prisoners  and  booty. 

Colonel  Willett  was  at  Fort  Plain  when  Currytown  was  attacked.  On  the  prevums  day 
he  had  sent  out  a  scout  of  thirty  or  forty  men,  under  Captain  Gross,  to  patrol  the  oomitiy 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  procuring  forage  and  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
They  went  in  the  direction  of  New  Dorlach,  and,  when  near  the  present  Sharon  Springs, 
discovered  a  portion  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  a  cedar  swamp.*  Intelligence  of  this  &et 
reached  Willett  at  the  moment  when  a  dense  smoke,  indicating  the  firing  of  a  village,  wis 
seen  from  Fort  Plain,  in  the  direction  of  Currytown.  Captain  Robert  M*Kean,  with  six- 
teen levies,  was  ordered  to  that  place,  with  instructions  to  assemble  as  many  of  the  miUlia 
on  the  way  as  possible.  With  his  usual  celerity,  that  officer  arrived  at  the  settlement  ill 
time  to  assist  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  some  of  the  buildings  yet  nnconsomed.  Col- 
onel Willett,  in  the  mean  time,  was  active  in  collecting  the  militia.  Presuming  that  the 
enemy  would  occupy  the  same  encampment  that  night,  and  being  joined  during  the  day  by 
the  forces  under  M'Kean  and  Gross,  he  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  them  at  mid- 
night, while  they  were  asleep.  His  whole  strength  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
efiective  men,  while  the  enemy's  force,  as  he  afterward  learned,  consisted  of  more  than 
double  that  number.  The  night  was  dark  and  lowering,  and  the  dense  forest  that  surround- 
ed the  swamp  encampment  of  the  enemy  was  penetrated  only  by  a  bridle  path.  His 
became  bewildered,  and  it  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
my,  who,  warned  of  his  approach,  had  taken  a  more  advantageous  position.  From  this  pOB- 
tion  it  was  desirable  to  draw  them,  and  for  that  purpose  Willett  sent  forward  a  detachment 
from  the  main  body,  which  he  had  stationed  in  crescent  form  on  a  ridge  now^  seen  on  the 
south  side  of  the  turnpike,  opposite  the  swamp,  who  fired  upon  the  Indians  and  then  retreated. 
The  stratagem  succeeded,  for  the  Indians  pursued  them,  and  were  met  by  Willett,  adymo- 
ing  with  one  hundred  men.  M'Kean  was  left  with  a  reserve  in  the  rear,  and  fell  funoosly 
upon  the  flank  of  the  enemy.  A  desperate  fight  for  a  short  time  ensued,  when  the  Indiani 
broke  and  fled,  but  kept  up  a  fire  from  behind  trees  and  rocks.  Willett  and  his  men,  un- 
derstanding their  desultory  warfare,  pursued  them  with  bullet  and  bayonet,  imtil  they  nlm- 
quished  the  fight,  and  fled  precipitately  down  their  war-path  toward  the  Susquehanna,  leav- 
ing their  camp  and  all  their  plunder  behind.  They  left  forty  dead  upon  the  field.  The 
American  loss  was  five  killed,  and  nine  wounded  and  missing.     The  brave  M'Kean 


several  women,  but  only  one  man,  in  the  fort.  The  savages  approached  stealthily  along  a  ravine,  a  lildi 
north  of  the  fort,  and  were  about  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  frail  fortification,  when  they  were  sainted 
with  a  warm  fire  from  it.  There  were  several  muskets  in  it,  which  the  women  loaded  as  fast  as  the  man 
could  fire ;  and  so  rapid  were  the  discharges,  that  the  Indians,  supposing  quite  a  large  garriaoii  to  he  pres- 
ent, fled  to  the  woods.     The  remains  of  the  building  are  still  scarred  by  numy  bullet  marks. 

^  He  was  not  killed,  but  lay  several  hours  insensible,  when  he  was  picked  up  by  his  unole,  Mr.  KeOer, 
who  carried  him  into  the  fort.     He  recovered,  and  lived  several  years,  when  he  was  killed  by  the 
of  a  tree. 

*  A  part  of  this  swamp  may  still  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  western  turnpike,  aboat  two  milei 
of  the  springs. 
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mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  Fort  Plain  a  few  days  after  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
that  po8t.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Lipe,  at  Fort  Plain,  that  the  body  of  the  captain  was 
buried  near  the  block-house,  and  that  the  fort  was  afterward  called  Fort  M'Kean,  in  honor 
of  the  deceased  soldier. 

At  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  Indians  had  placed  most  of  their  prisoners  on  the  horses 
which  they  had  stolen  from  Currytown,  and  each  was  well  guarded.  When  they  were 
about  to  retreat  before  Willett,  fearing  the  recapture  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  consequent 
loM  of  scalps,  the  savages  began  to  murder  and  scalp  them.  Young  Dieyendorff-(my  in- 
formant) leaped  from  his  horse,  and,  running  toward  the  swamp,  was  pursued,  knocked  down 
by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk  upon  his  shoulder,  scalped,  and  left  for  dead.  Willett  did  not 
bury  his  slain,  but  a  detachment  of  militia,  under  Colonel  Veeder,  who  repaired  to  the  field 
after  the  battle,  entombed  them,  and  fortunately  discovered  and  proceeded  to  bury  the  bodies 
of  the  prisoners  who  were  murdered  and  scalped  near  the  camp.  Young  Dievendorff,  who 
was  stimned  and  insensible,  was  seen  struggling  among  the  leaves  ;  and  his  bloody  face  being 
mistaken  for  that  of  an  Indian,  one  of  the  soldiers  leveled  his  musket  to  shoot  him.  A  fel- 
low-soldier, perceiving  his  mistake,  knocked  up  his  piece  and  saved  the  lad's  life.  He  was 
taken  to  Fort  Plain,  and,  being  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Faught,  a  German  physician, 
of  Stone  Arabia,  was  restored  to  health.  It  was  five  years,  however,  before  his  head  was 
perfectly  healed;  and  when  I  saw  him  (August,  1848),  it  had  the  tender  appearance  and 
feeling  of  a  wound  recently  healed.  He  is  still  living  (1849),  in  the  midst  of  the  settlement 
of  Currytown,  which  soon  arose  from  its  ashes,  and  is  a  living  monument  of  savage  cruelty 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  martyrs  for  American  liberty.^ 

Toward  evening  we  left  Currytown  for  Cherry  Valley,  by  the  way  of  Sharon  Springs. 
The  road  lay  through  a  beautiful,  though  very  hilly,  country.  From  the  summits  of  some 
of  the  eminences  over  which  we  passed  the  views  were  truly  magnificent.  Looking  down 
into  the  Canajoharie  Valley  from  the  top  of  its  eastern  slope,  it  appeared  like  a  vast  enam- 
eled basin,  having  its  concavity  garnished  with  pictures  of  rolling  intervales,  broad  cultivated 
fields,  green  groves,  bright  streams,  villages,  and  neat  farm-houses  in  abundance ;  and  its 
distant  rim  on  its  northern  verge  seemed  beautifully  embossed  with  wooded  hills,  rising  one 
above  another  in  profuse  outlines  far  away  beyond  the  Mohawk.  We  reached  the  Springs 
toward  sunset,  passing  the  Pavilion  on  the  way.'  They  are  in  a  broad  ravine,  and  along 
the  margin  of  a  hill ;  and  near  them  the  little  village  of  Sharon  has  grown  up.'  Our  stay 
was  brief — just  long  enough  to  have  a  lost  shoe  replaced  by  another  upon  our  horse,  and  to 
▼int  the  famous  fountains — ^for,  having  none  of  the  "  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to"  of  sufficient 
malignity  to  require  the  infliction  of  sulphureted  or  chalybeate  draughts,  we  were  glad  to 
eicape  to  the  hills  and  vales  less  suggestive  of  Tophet  and  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  How 
any  btU  invalids,  who  find  the  waters  less  nauseous  than  the  allopathic  doses  of  the  shops, 

'  The  little  girl  (Mary  Miller)  was  found  scalped,  bat  alive,  and  was  taken,  with  the  lad  Dievendorflf, 
toward  Fort  Plain.  She  was  very  weak  when  foand,  and  on  taking  a  draught  of  oold  water,  just  before 
leaehing  the  fort,  instantly  expired. 

*  The  Pavilion  is  a  very  large  hotel,  situated  apon  one  of  the  loftiest  summits  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  country.  It  was  erected  in  1836  by  a  New  York  company,  and 
is  filled  with  invalids  and  other  visitors  during  the  summer. 

'  The  Sharon  Sulphur  Springt  have  been  celebrated  for  their  medical  properties  many  years,  and  are 
•aid  to  be  equal  in  efficacy  to  those  in  Virginia.  An  analysis  of  the  waters,  made  by  Dr.  Chilton,  of  New 
Tork,  gives  the  following  result : 

Sulphate  of  magnetU  •  •  42.40  graina. 
Sulphate  of  lime.  .  .  .111.62  « 
Chloridofaodium  ....  2i24  *• 
Chlorid  of  ma^edum  .  .  2.40  ** 
Hydro-aulphateofaodium  I  j,^  „ 
Hydro-tulphate  of  calcium  > 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  .        16  cubic  inchea. 

There  is  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the  neighborhood.     The  whole  region  abounds  in  fossils,  and  is  an  in 
Isresting  place  for  the  geobglst. 
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and,  consequeotly,  are  happier  than  at  home,  can  spend  a  '■  seaaon"  there,  within  tmelling 
distance  of  the  gaaeoua  fountains,  and  call  the  sojourn  pleasure,  is  a  qnestion  that  can  only 
be  solved  by  Fashion,  the  shrewd  alchemist  in  whose  alembic  common  miseriea  are  trans' 
mnted  into  conventional  happiness.  The  sulphureted  hydrogen  does  not  inftwt  the  FaviUoD, 
I  believe,  and  a  summer  residence  there  secures  the  ergoyment  of  pure  air  and  delightful 
drives  and  walks  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely  hill  country. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  Cherry  Valley,  eight  miles  west  of  Sharon  Springs.' 
This  village  lies  imbosomed  within  lofly  hills,  open  only  on  the  southwest,  in  the  directioo 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  as  we  approached  it  along  the  margin  of  the  mountain  on  its  east- 
em  border,  the  lights  sparkling  below  us,  like  stars  reflected  &om  a  lake,  gave  us  the  fint 
indication  of  its  presence.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  called  upon  the  Honorable  Jamci 
S.  Campbell,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  deatnietion  of  the  settlement  in  1778,  waa  a  child  rx 
years  of  ago.  He  is  the  sob  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell,  already  mentioned,  and  fatbsr  of 
the  Honorable  William  W.  Campbell,  of  New  York  city,  tho  author  of  the  Anaalt  of  Tryon 
County,  BO  frequently  cited.  With  his  mother  and  family,  he  was  carried  into  captivity. 
He  has  a  clear  recollection  of  events  in  the  Indian  country  while  he  was  a  captive,  hii  ar- 
rival and  stay  at  Niagara,  hia  subsequent  sojourn  in  Canada,  and  the  final  reunion  of  the 
family  after  an  absence  and  separation  of  two  years.*  His  residence,  a  handsome  modem 
structure,  is  upon  the  site  of  the  old  &mily 
manNon,  which  was  stockaded  and  used  as  a 
fort  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  The  doon 
and  window-shutters  were  made  bullet-pim^ 
and  the  two  barns  that  were  included  within 
the  ramparts  were  strengthened. 

In  a  former  chapter  we  have  noticed  that 
Brant's  first  hostile  movement,  after  hii  is- 
turn  from  Canada  and  establishment  of  hii 
head-quarters  at  Ogbkwaga,  was  an  attempt 
to  cut  ofi*  the  settlement  of  Cherry  Valley,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  captive  the  members  of  ths 
active  Committee  of  Correspondence.  It  was 
a  sunny  morning,  toward  the  close  of 
May,  when  Brant  and  his  warriors  cautiously  moved  up  to  the  brow  of  the  lofly  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  to  reconnoiter  the  settlement  at  their  feet  He  was  astonished 
and  chagrined  on  seeing  a  fortification  where  he  supposed  all  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and 
(rreater  was  his  disappointment  when  quite  a  large  and  well-armed  garrison  appeared  upon 
the  esplanade  in  front  of  Colonel  Campbell's  house.  These  soldiers  were  not  as  Ibimidafala 
as  the  sachem  supposed,  for  they  were  only  half-grown  boys,  who,  full  of  the  martial  spirit 
of  the  times,  had  formed  themselves  into  companies,  and,  armed  with  wooden  guns  and 
swords,  had  regular  drills  each  day.  It  was  such  a  display,  on  the  morning  in  question, 
that  attracted  Brant's  attention.  His  vision  being  somewhat  obstructed  by  the  trees  and 
<  Cherry  Vnlley  derived  iu  name,  acconling  to  Campbell,  from  the  rollowing  eircumitanee :  "  Mr.  Don 
lop  [tbe  venenblc  putor  whose  family  sutTered  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  in  17TS],  engaged  in  wriliif 
some  letlers,  inquired  of  Mr.  Lindesaj  [the  original  proprietor  ol  the  soil]  where  he  shoDld  data  then,  who 
[Uvpaaed  the  name  of  a  town  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Dunlop,  pointing  lo  the  fine  wild  cheiry-trees  and  u>  lbs 
valley,  replied,  '  Let  us  give  our  place  an  appropriate  name,  and  oall  it  Cherry  Valley,'  which  was  readily 
agreed  to." — ^i«no/»  of  TVyon  Comity. 

*  The  ohildrea  of  Mrs.  Campbell  wem  all  restored  to  her  at  Niagara,  ezoept  this  one.  In  Jane,  17S0, 
she  was  sent  to  Montreal,  and  there  she  was  jomed  by  her  missing  boy.  He  bad  been  with  a  Uibe  of  te 
Mohawks,  and  had  forgolleo  his  own  langnage ;  but  he  remembered  hii  mother,  and  expreased  fail  jof  at 
seeing  her,  in  the  Indian  language.  Honorable  William  Campbell,  late  surveyor  general  of  New  York,  wsi 
her  ion  She  lived  nntil  1836,  being  Iben  93  yoiri  of  age.  She  was  the  last  luiviTor  oT  tbe  RavolaDB- 
ary  women  in  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  SusquefaanDa. 

'  This  pleasant  dwelling  is  upon  the  DOTthem  verge  of  the  tovra,  on  (he  road  leading  from  Cbony  Vat 
lev  to  the  Mohawk.     The  shslob  was  taken  from  the  road. 
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■hrubi  in  which  he  wu  conce&led,  he  mistook  the  hoyt  for  full-grown  aoldiera,  and,  conaid- 
niug  an  attack  dangerous,  moved  his  party  to  a  hiding-place  at  the  foot  of  the  Tekaharawa 
Falla,  in  a  deep  lavine  north  of  the  village,  near  the  load  leading  to  the  Mohawk.'  In  that 
deep,  rocky  glen,  "  where  the  whole  scene  was  shadowy  and  almost  dark  even  at  mid<day," 
his  warriors  were  concealed,  while  Brant  and  two  or  three  followers  hid  themwlves  in  am- 
bnih  behind  a  large  rock  by  the  road  side,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  such  information  as 
might  fall  in  his  way. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day,  Lieutenant  Wormwood,  a  promiging  young  officer  of  Pala- 
tine, had  been  sent  from  Fort  Plain  to  Cherry  Valley  with  the  information,  for  the  commit- 
tee at  the  latter  place,  that  a  military  force  might  be  expected  there  the  next  day.  His 
noble  bearing  and  rich  velvet  dress  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  at  the  village ;  and 
when,  toward  evening,  he  started  to  return,  accompanied  by  Peter  Sitz,  the  bearer  of  some 
diipatcbet,  the  people,  in  admiration,  looked  al^r  him  until  he  disappeared  beyond  the  hill. 
On  leaving,  he  had  cast  down  his  portmanteau,  saying,  "  I  shall  he  back  ibr  it  in  the  morn- 
ing." But  he  never  returned.  As  the  two  patriots  galloped  along  the  margin  of  the  Te- 
kaharawa Glen,  they  were  hailed,  but,  instead  of  answering,  they  put  spurs  to  their  borscc 
The  warriors  in  ambush  arose  and  fired  a  volley  upon  them.  The  lieutenant  fell,  and  Brant, 
rushing  out  from  his  concealment,  scalped  him  with  his  own  hands.  Sitz  was  captured,  and 
hit  dispatches  fell  into  the  hands  of  Brant.  Fortunately  they  were  double,  and  Sitz  had  the 
pretence  of  mind  to  destroy  the  genuine  and  deliver  the  fictitious  to  the  sachem.  Deceived 
by  these  dispatches  concerning  the  strength  of  Cherry  Valley,  Brant  withdrew  to  Cobetskill, 
and  thence  to  Oghkawaga,  and  the  settlement  was  saved  from  destruction  at  that  time.*  Its 
•abfequent  fate  is  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter. 


DuTun  Vnw  or  Cm 

Jndge  Campbell  kindly  offered  to  accompany  us  in  the  morning  to  "  Brant's  Rock.'" 
Hftving  engaged  to  be  back  at  Fort  Plain  in  time  the  next  day  to  take  the  cars  for  Albany  at 
two  o'clock,  and  the  distance  from  the  "  rock"  being  twelve  miles,  over  a  rough  and  hilly  rood, 
an  early  start  was  necessary,  for  I  wished  to  make  a  sketch  of  the  village  and  valley,  as  also 

*  Tie  TVcaliaraita  is  the  western  brenoh  of  the  CanajoharU  or  Boimnan't  Crtik,  which  falls  into  lhi> 
Mokswk  at  Can^oharie,  opposite  Palatine. 

*  Campbell's  Annals. 

*  Thii  rock,  which  is  ohoat  roar  feet  high,  lies  in  a  field  oq  the 
Ml  of  tl«  rood  leading  from  Cherry  Valley  to  the  Mohawk,  about 
a  mile  andahalfoorth  of  the  reudeoce  of  Judge  Campbell.  Il  is  a 
badliferoos  mass,  oomposed  ahielly  of  ihells.  Behind  this  rock  the 
body  of  LieatcDont  Wormwood,  lifelcM  and  the  head  scalped,  was 
foand  by  the  nlUgers,  who  hod  heard  the  firing  on  the  proviom 
•rening.  Jndge  Campbell,  who  accompanied  as  to  the  spot,  point- 
ed oat  the  stonip  of  a  large  tree  by  the  rood  side,  as  the  place  where 
Lieatenant  Wormwood  feU.  The  tr«e  was  pierced  by  many  bnl- 
IMO,  and  Jodge  Campbell  bod  eitracled  several  of  them  when  a  boy 
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of  the  rock.  At  early  dawn,  the  light  not  being  sufficient  to  perceive  the  outline  of  distant 
objects,  I  stood  upon  the  high  ridge  north  of  the  village  which  divides  the  head  waters  of  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  from  the  tributaries  of  the  Mohawk.  As  the  pale  light 
in  the  east  grew  ruddy,  a  magnificent  panorama  was  revealed  on  every  side ;  and  as  the 
stars  faded  away,  and  trees,  and  fields,  and  hills,  and  the  quiet  village  arose  from  the  glocHO , 
and  the  sun's  first  rays  burst  over  the  eastern  hills  into  the  valley,  lighting  it  up  with  sud- 
den splendor,  while  the  swelling  chorus  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  insects  broke  the  stillness ; 
and  the  perfumes  of  flowers  arose  from  the  dewy  grass  like  sweet  incenae,  the  delighted 
spirit  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  in  the  quivering  light,  saying, 

"  From  the  quickenM  womb  of  the  primal  gloom 

The  sun  rollM  black  and  bare, 
Till  I  wove  him  a  vest,  for  his  Ethiop  breast, 

Of  the  threads  of  my  golden  hair ; 
And  when  the  broad  tent  of  the  finnament 

Arose  on  its  airy  spars, 
I  pencil'd  the  hue  of  its  matchless  bine, 

And  spangled  it  romid  with  the  stars. 


I  waken  the  flowers  in  their  dew-spangled  bowers, 

The  birds  in  their  chambers  of  green, 
And  mountains  and  plain  glow  with  beauty  again 

As  they  bask  in  my  matinal  sheen. 
Oh,  if  such  the  glad  worth  of  my  presence  to  earth, 

Though  fitful  and  fleeting  the  while, 
What  glories  must  rest  on  the  home  of  the  blest, 

Ever  bright  with  the  Deity's  smile." 

William  Pitt  Palmkr. 

On  the  north  the  Valley  of  the  Canajoharie  stretches  away  to  the  Mohawk,  twelve  milei 
distant,  whose  course  was  marked  by  a  white  line  of  mist  that  skirted  the  more  remote  hiUs ; 
and  on  the  south  Cherry  Valley  extends  down  among  the  mountains  toward  the  Susquehanna 
proper,  and  formed  the  easy  war-path  to  the  settlement  at  its  head,  from  Oghkwaga  and  Una- 
dilla.  From  the  bosom  of  the  ridge  whereon  I  stood  spring  the  head  waters  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  those  of  Canajoharie.  I  had  finished  the  sketch  here  giten 
before  the  sun  was  fairly  above  the  tree-tops,  and,  while  the  mist  yet  hovered  over  tlie  Teha- 
kawara,  we  were  at  Brant's  Rock,  within  the  sound  of  the  tiny  cascades.  There  we  parted 
from  Judge  Campbell,  and  hastened  on  toward  Fort  Plain,  where  we  arrived  in  time  to  break- 
fast, and  to  take  the  morning  train  for  Albany.  Before  leaving,  let  us  take  a  parting  glance 
at  the  Revolutionary  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  for  we  may  not  have  another  opportunity. 

Soon  after  the  irruption  of  Dockstader,  or  Doxstader,  into  the  Currytown  and  New  Dor- 
lach  settlements,  a  party  of  Tories  and  Indians  made  a  descent  upon  Palatine,  under  Ihe 
conduct  of  a  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  Klock.  They  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their  number,  and 
fled  to  the  woods  for  safety,  without  accomplishing  any  mischief  At  the  German  Flats  and 
in  that  vicinity  several  spirited  rencounters  took  place  between  the  enemy  and  the  patriot 
militia.  One  of  them  was  marked  by  great  bravery  on  the  part  of  Captain  Solomon  Wood- 
worth,  and  a  small  company  of  rangers  which  he  had  organized.  He  marched  firom  Fort 
Dayton  to  the  Royal  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  observation.  On  the  way  he  fell  in  with  an 
Indian  ambush.  Without  warning,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  savages,  who  made 
the  forest  ring  with  the  war-whoop.  One  of  the  most  desperate  and  bloody  engagements  of 
the  war  ensued.  Wood  worth  and  a  large  number  of  his  rangers  were  slain.,  and  the  victo- 
rious Indians  took  several  of  them  prisoners.     Only  fifteen  escaped. 

Another  afiair  occurred  at  a  settlement  called  Shell's  Bush,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Herkimer  village,  which  deserves  a  passing  notice.  A  wealthy  German  named  John  Chrii- 
tian  Shell,  or  Schell,  had  built  a  block-house  of  his  own,  two  stories  high,  the  upper  one  pro- 
jecting so  as  to  allow  the  inmates  to  fire  perpendicularly  upon  the  assailants.^     One  sultry 

^  At  that  time  there  were  no  less  than  twenty  forts,  so  called,  between  Schenectady  and  Fort  Scln^kr 
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afternoon  in  Aogust,  while  the  people  were  generally  in  their  fields,  Donald  M 'Donald,  one 
of  the  Scotch  refugees  from  Johnstown,  with  a  party  of  sixty  Indians  and  Tories,  made  a 
descent  upon  Shell's  Bush.  The  inhabitants  mostly  fled  to  Fort  Dayton,  but  Shell  and  his 
family  took  refuge  in  his  block-house.  He  and  two  of  his  sons  (ho  had  eight  in  ail)  were  at 
work  in  the  field.  The  two  sons  were  captured,  but  the  father  and  his  other  boys,  who 
were  near,  reached  the  block-house  in  safety.  It  was  finally  besieged,  but  the  assailants 
were  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  by  the  garrison.  Shell's  wife  loaded  the  muskets,  while 
her  husband  and  sons  discharged  them  with  sure  aim.  M 'Donald  tried  to  bum  the  block- 
house, but  was  unsuccessful.  He  at  length  procured  a  crow-bar,  ran  up  to  the  door,  and 
attempted  to  force  it.  Shell  fired  upon  him,  and  so  wounded  him  in  the  leg  that  he  fell. 
Instantly  the  beleaguered  patriot  opened  the  door  and  pulled  the  Scotchman  within,  a  pris- 
oner. He  was  well  supplied  with  cartridges,  and  these  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  his 
captors.  The  battle  ceased  for  a  time.  Shell  knew  the  enemy  would  not  attempt  to  bum 
his  castle  while  their  leader  was  a  prisoner  within  it,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  lull  in 
the  battle,  he  went  into  the  second  story,  and  composedly  sang  the  favorite  hymn  of  Luther 
amid  the  perils  that  surrounded  him  in  his  controversies  with  the  pope.'  But  the  respite 
was  short.  The  enemy,  maddened  at  the  loss  of  several  of  their  number  killed,  and  their 
commander  a  prisoner,  rushed  up  to  the  block-house,  and  five  of  them  thrust  the  muzzles  of 
their  pieces  through  the  loop-holes.  Mrs.  Shell  seized  an  ax,  and,  with  well-directed  blows, 
ruined  every  musket  by  bending  the  barrels.  At  the  same  time  Shell  and  his  sons  kept  up 
a  brisk  fire,  which  drove  the  enemy  ofi*.  At  twilight  he  went  to  the  upper  story  and  called 
out  to  his  wife,  in  a  loud  voice,  informing  her  that  Captain  Small  was  approaching  from 
Fort  Dayton  with  succor.  In  a  few  minutes,  with  louder  voice,  he  exclaimed,  **  Captain 
Small,  march  your  company  round  upon  this  side  of  the  house.  Captain  Getman,  you  had 
better  wheel  your  men  ofi*  to  the  left,  and  come  upon  that  side."  This  was  a  successful 
stratagem.  There  were  no  troops  approaching,  but  the  enemy,  deceived  by  the  trick,  fled 
to  the  woods.  M 'Donald  was  taken  to  Fort  Dayton  the  next  day,  where  his  leg  was  am- 
putated, but  the  blood  flowed  so  freely  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours.'     The  two  sons  of  Shell 

They  were  generally  strong  dwellings  stockaded,  and  so  arranged  that  fifteen  or  twenty  families  might  find 
protection  in  each. 

^  The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  hymn,  made  for  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Brant  by  Profes- 
sor Boknm,  of  Harvard  University.     It  is  from  a  German  hynm  book  published  in  1741. 

1. 
A  mm  fortress  is  our  God,  a  good  defense  and  weapon ; 
He  helps  as  free  from  all  our  troubles  which  hare  now  befallen  as. 
The  old  eril  enemy,  be  is  now  seriously  going  to  work ; 
Great  power  and  much  cunning  are  his  cruel  equipments, 
Then  is  none  like  him  on  the  earth. 

a 

With  our  own  strength  nothing  can  be  done^  we  are  very  soon  lost : 

For  as  the  right  man  is  fighting,  whom  God  himself  has  chosen. 

Do  you  ask.  Who  is  he  t    His  name  is  Jesus  Christ 

The  Lord  Jehorah,  and  there  is  no  other  God ; 

He  must  hold  the  field.  , 

a 

And  if  the  world  were  full  of  derHs,  ready  to  derour  us, 

We  are  by  no  means  much  afiraid,  for  finally  we  must  orercome 

The  prince  of  this  world,  howerer  badly  he  may  behaTe, 

He  can  not  ii^jure  us,  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  is  the  judge , 

A  little  word  can  lay  him  low. 

4. 

That  word  they  shall  suffer  to  remain,  and  not  to  be  thanked  for  either; 

He  is  with  us  in  the  field,  with  his  spirit  and  his  gifts. 

If  they  take  from  us  body,  property,  honor,  child,  and  wife, 

Let  them  all  be  taken  away,  they  hare  yet  no  gain  from  it, 

Hie  kingdom  of  hearen  must  remain  to  as. 

*  McDonald  wore  a  silver-mounted  tomahawk,  which  Shell  took  from  him.     Its  handle  exhibited  thirty- 
two  scalp  notches,  the  tally  of  horrid  deeds  in  imitation  of  his  Indian  associates. 
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were  carried  into  Canada,  and  they  asserted  that  nine  of  the  'wounded  enemy  died  on  the 
way.  Their  loss  on  the  ground  was  eleven  killed  and  six  wounded,  while  not  one  of  the 
defenders  of  the  block-house  was  injured.  Soon  ailer  this  event  Shell  was  fired  upon  by 
some  Indians,  while  at  work  in  his  field  with  his  boys.  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  one 
of  his  boys  was  killed.  The  old  man  was  taken  to  the  fort,  where  he  died  of  his  wound.' 
During  this  summer  the  Tories  and  Indians  went  down  upon  Warwasing  and  other 
portions  of  the  frontier  settlements  of  Ulster  and  Orange  counties.  These  expeditions 
will  be  elsewhere  considered.  The  irruption  of  Ross  and  Butler  into  the  Johnstown  settle- 
ment in  October,  and  their  repulse  by  Colonel  Willett,  have  been  related.  With  that  trans- 
action closed  the  hostilities  in  Tryon  county  for  the  year,  and  the  surrender  of  Comwallii 
October  19     ^^^  ^^^  whole  army  at  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  so  dispirited  the  Loyalists  that 

1781.  they  made  no  further  demonstrations,  by  armed  parties,  against  the  settlements 
Attempts,  some  of  them  successful,  were  made  to  carry  off  prominent  citizens.'  The  In- 
dians still  hung  around  the  borders  of  the  settlements  in  small  parties  during  1782,  but  they 
accomplished  little  beyond  producing  alarms  and  causing  general  uneasiness.  Peace  ensued, 
the  hostile  savages  retired  to  the  wilderness,  a  few  of  ^e  refugee  Tories,  tame  and  submii- 
sive,  returned,  and  the  Mohawk  Valley  soon  smiled  with  the  abundance  produced  by  peace- 
ful industry. 

We  left  Fort  Plain  toward  noon,  and  reached  Albany  in  time  to  depart  for  New  York 
the  same  evening.  Columns  of  smoke  were  yet  rising  from  the  smouldering  ruins  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  business  part  of  the  city  lying  near  the  river,  south  of  State  Street ;  and  the 
piers  along  the  basin,  black  and  bare,  exhibited  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  air  of  busy  activ- 
ity that  enlivened  them  when  we  passed  through  the  place  a  few  weeks  before.  I  hate 
been  in  Albany  many  times  ;  let  us  take  a  seat  upon  the  promenade  deck  of  the  Isaac  New- 
ton, for  the  evening  is  pleasant,  and,  as  we  glide  down  the  Hudson,  chat  a  while  about  the 
Dutch  city  and  its  associations,  and  its  sister  settlement  Schenectady,  and  thus  close  cor 

FIRST  TOUR  AMONG  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

The  site  of  Albany  was  an  Indian  settlement,  chiefly  of  the  Mohawk  tribes,  long  before 
Hendriek  Hudson  sailed  up  the  North  River.  It  was  called  Scagh-negh-ta-da,  a  word  sig- 
nifying tfie  end  of  the  pine  woods^  or  beyond  the  pine  woods.  Such,  and  equally  appropri- 
ate, was  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  the  Mohawk,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  which 
still  retains  the  appellation,  though  a  little  Anglicised  in  orthography,  being  spelled  Schenec- 
tady. From  the  account  given  in  Juct's  Journal,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  Purchai*i 
Pilgrimages,  of  Hudson's  voyage  up  the  river,  it  is  supposed  that  he  proceeded  in  his  venel 
(the  Half  Moon)  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Albany,  and  perhaps  as  high  as  Troy.'  Bat 
he  left  no  colony  there,  and  the  principal  fruit  of  his  voyage,  which  he  carried  back  to  the 
Old  World,  was  intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  a  noble  river,  navigable  one  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  and  passing  through  the  most  fertile  and  romantic  region  imaginable.     Thii 

*  Stone's  Life  of  Brant. 

*  The  most  prominent  Tories  engaged  in  this  business  were  Bettys  and  Waltermeyer.  We  have  nocioed 
in  another  chapter  the  .attempt  of  the  latter  to  abduct  General  Schuyler.  Among  the  prisoDers  thus  made 
by  these  two  miscreants,  from  Ballston,  were  Samuel  Nash,  Joseph  Chaird,  Uri  Tracy,  Samuel  PatoUn, 
Epenetus  White,  John  Fulmer,  and  two  brothers  named  Bontas.  They  were  all  taken  to  Canada,  aad, 
after  being  roughly  treated,  were  either  exchanged,  or  became  free  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

'  Henry  or  Hendriek  Hudson  was  a  native  of  England.  While  seeking  a  northwest  passage  to  Japaa 
and  China,  he  explored  the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Labrador  in  1607-8.  After  returning  to  Eo^aad 
from  a  second  voyage,  he  went  to  Holland  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  who 
fitted  out  the  Half  Moon  for  him  to  pursue  his  discoveries.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that  he  sailed  ap  As 
river  which  bears  his  name.  The  next  year  (1610)  he  was  sent  out  by  an  association  of  gentlemen,  aad 
in  that  voyage  discovered  the  great  bay  at  the  north  called  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  spring 
of  1611  he  endeavored  to  complete  his  discoveries,  but,  his  provisions  failing,  he  was  obliged  to  relinqniik 
the  attempt  and  make  his  way  homeward.  Going  out  of  the  straits  from  the  bay,  he  threatened  to  set  OM 
or  two  of  his  mutinous  crew  on  shore.  These,  joined  by  others,  entered  his  cabin  at  night,  pinioned  Ui 
arms  behind  him,  and  with  his  sons,  and  seven  of  the  sick  and  most  infirm  on  board,  he  was  pot  iato  a 
shalloD  and  set  adrift.     He  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 
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diicovery  was  made  eaily  in  the  autumn  of  1609.     As  soon  u  the  intelligeace  reached  the 
Dutch  East  lodia  Company,  they  sent  out  men  to  establish  trading  posts  in  the  country. 


These  traders 
■Mended  the  river 
and  built  a  block* 
house  on  the  north 
point  of  Boyd's  Isl- 
and, a  little  below 
Albany;  and  it  may 
be  said  that  in  1612 
Albany  was  founded, 
lor  in  that  year  the 
fint  permanent  trad- 
ing post  was  estab- 
lished there.  Next 
to  Jamestown,  ia 
Virginia,  it  was  the 
earliest  Eoropean 
•ettlement  within 
the  thirteen  original 
ooloniea.  A  tempo- 
rary fort  was  erect- 


1614,  and  the 
place  was  named,  by 
the  Dutch,  Beaver- • 
wyck,  or  Beaver 
town,  from  the  cir. 
cumstance  that  grea  t 
numbers  of  beavers 
were  found  there. 
A  fortification,  call- 
ed Fort  Orange,  was 
builtinl623.'  The 
town  retained  its 
original  name  until 
1664,  when  the 
New  Netherlands 
(as  the  country  upon 
the  Hudson  was  call- 
ed) paued  into  the 
bands  of  the  En- 
glish. 


ceived  the  name  of  Albany,  one  of  the  titles  of  James,  duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  Charles 
II.,  afterward  King  James  II.  of  England. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  that  was  made  at  Albany  (the  traders  resorting  thither 
ooly  in  the  autumn  and  winter)  waa  in  1626,  and  from  that  time  until  1736  many  reapect- 
able  Dutch  families  came  over  and  established  themselves  there  and  in  the  vicinity.  Among 
them  occur  the  names  of  Quackenboss,  Lansing,  Bleecker,  Van  Ness,  Pruyn,  Van  Wart, 
Wendell,  Van  Eps,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  names  familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  history,  and 
their  descendants  are  numerous  among  us.  The  first  stone  building,  except  the  fort,  was 
erected  at  Albany  in  1647,  on  which  occasion  "eight  ankers"  (one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  gallons)  of  brandy  were  consumed.'  About  this  time  the  little  Tillage  of  Beaverwyck 
«ru  stockaded  with  strong  wooden  pickets  or  palisades,  the  remains  of  which  were  visible 
oBtil  1812.  The  government  was  a  military  despotism,  and  so  rigorous  were  the  law!  that 
qmte  a  number  of  settlers  left  it  and  established  themselves  upon  the  present  site  of  Schenec- 
tady, about  one  hunared  years  since.  A  small  church  was  erected  in  1655,  and  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company  sent  a  bell  and  a  pulpit  lor  it,  about  the  time  when  its  first  pastor, 
R«T.  Gideon  Schaats,  sailed  for  Beaverwyck.  It  became  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
tion, and  in  1715  a  new  and  larger  edifice  was  erected  on  its  site.  This  stood  about  ninety- 
two  years,  in  the  open  area  formed  by  the  angle  of  State,  Market,  and  Court  Streets. 

Albany  had  become  a  considerable  town  when  JCalm  visited  it  in  1749.  He  saya  the 
people  all  spoke  Dutch.  The  houses  stood  with  the  gable  ends  toward  the  streets,  and  the 
water  gutters  at  the  eaves,  projecting  far  over  the  streets,  were  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
pei^le.     The  cattle,  having  free  range,  kept  the  streets  dirty.     The  people  were  very  social, 

'  Eight  cariom  pieces  of  ordnaiiee  were  moonted  upoD  (ho  nunparts  of  Fort  Oraoge,  called  hj  the  Datoh, 
■eeordiag  to  Vander  Eempt,  ititn-gntiulun,  or  atone  pieces,  because  tbey  were  loaded  with  uon*  inateul 
sC  Iran  bttlls.  These  cannon  were  formed  of  long  Mout  iron  bars  laid  longitadionllj,  ud  bound  with  iron 
tMOpa  Their  caliber  wu  immenie.  The  fort  does  oot  seem  to  have  been  a  very  strong  work,  for  in  1639 
a  eomplaint  vas  made  to  the  Datch  goremot  that  the  Ibrt  was  in  a  state  of  miserable  decay,  and  thai  the 
"  hogm  had  destroyed  a  pan  of  it." 

*  This  picture  is  copied  from  a  painting  said  to  be  from  life,  now  in  the  pomewion  of  the  CorporaliiHi  of 
tbe  city  of  New  Tork,  and  hanging  in  the  "  Governor'*  Boom,"  in  the  Ci^  Hall.  It  was  in  the  old  Sladl 
Hmue,  and  wai  in  ezistenoe  in  Governor  Stuyveunt'i  time. 

*  Letter  of  the  ooammvj,  De  la  Montagnie,  to  the  Datch  goreraor  of  Naw  Amsterdam  (New  Tork). 
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and  the  spacious  stoops,  or  porches,  were  always  filled  at  evening,  in  summer,  with  neighr 
bors  mingling  in  chit-chat.  They  knew  nothing  of  stoves ;  their  chimneys  were  almost  is 
broad  as  their  houses ;  and  the  people  made  wampum,  a  kind  of  shell  on  strings,  used  is 
money,  to  sell  to  Indians  and  traders.'  They  were  very  cleanly  in  their  houses  ;  were  fru- 
gal in  their  diet,  and  integrity  was  a  prevailing  virtue.  Their  servants  were  chiefly  negroes. 
In  1 77 7,  according  to  Dr:  Thatcher  (Military  Journal,  p.  9 1 ),  Albany  contained  "  three  hund- 
red houses,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  style,  the  gable  ends  to  the  streets."  He  mentions  the  "an- 
cient stone  church,"  and  also  *'  a  decent  edifice  called  City  Hall,  which  acoommodates  gen 
erally  their  assembly  and  courts  of  justice."  It  also  had  **  a  spacious  hospital,"  erected  dur- 
ing the  French  war.  It  was  incorporated  a  city  in  1686,  and  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
state  soon  afler  the  Revolution. 

Albany  was  an  important  place,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  from  the  dose  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  until  the  hostilities,  then  hegun  between  the  English  and  French  coloniei, 
ceased  in  1 763.  It  was  the  place  where  councils  with  the  Indians  were  held,  and  whence 
expeditions  took  their  departure  for  the  wilderness  beyond.  It  never  became  a  prey  to  French 
conquest,  though  often  threatened.  In  the  depth  of  the  winter  of  1 690  a  party  of  two  hund- 
red Frenchmen  and  Canadians,  and  fifty  Indians,  chiefly  Caughnawaga  Mohawks,  sent  ont 
February  8,     ^Y  Frontcnac,  menaced  Albany.     They  fell  upon  Schenectady  at  midnight,  mat* 

169L  sacred  and  made  captive  the  inhabitants,  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes.  Sixty- 
three  persons  were  murdered  and  twenty-seven  carried  into  captivity.  The  church  and 
sixty-three  houses  were  burned.  A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  traveling  almost  twenty 
miles  in  the  snow,  with  no  other  covering  than  their  night-clothes.  Twenty-five  of  them 
lost  their  limbs  in  consequence  of  their  being  frozen  on  the  way.  Schenectady,  like  Albany, 
was  stockaded,  having  two  entrance  gates.  These  were  forced  open  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
first  intimation  the  inhabitants  had  of  danger  was  the  hursting  in  of  their  doors.'  Informed 
that  Albany  was  strongly  garrisoned,  the  marauders,  thinking  it  not  prudent  to  attack  it, 
turned  their  faces  toward  Canada  with  their  prisoners  and  booty.  The  settlement  sufiered 
some  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  but  it  was  rather  too  near  the  strong  post  of  Al- 
bany to  invite  frequent  visits  from  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  Schenectady  was  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  Mohawks  before  the  confederacy  of  the  five  Iroquois  nations  was  formed. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  events  that  occurred  at  Albany,  which  has  a  remote  conneo- 
tion  with  our  Revolution,  was  the  convention  of  colonial  delegates  held  there  in  1754.  For 
a  long  time  the  necessity  for  a  closer  political  union  on  the  part  of  the  English  colonies  had 
been  felt.  They  had  a  common  enemy  in  the  French,  who  were  making  encroachmenti 
upon  every  interior  frontier,  but  the  sectional  feelings  of  the  several  colonies  often  prevented 
that  harmony  of  action  in  the  raising  of  money  and  troops  for  the  general  service  which 
proper  efficiency  required.  It  was  also  evident  that  the  Indians,  particularly  the  Six  Ns^ 
tions  of  New  York,  were  becoming  alienated  from  the  English,  by  the  influence  of  French 
emissaries  among  them,  and  a  grand  council,  in  which  the  several  English  colonies  might 
be  represented,  was  thought  not  only  expedient,  but  highly  necessary.     Lord  HoldemeHi 

>  Wamptun  is  made  of  the  thick  and  blue  part  of  sea  clam-shells.  The  thin  covering  of  this  part  beng 
split  off,  a  hole  is  drilled  in  it,  and  the  form  is  produced  and  the  pieces  made  smooth  by  a  grindstone.  Hm 
form  is  that  of  the  cylindrical  glass  beads  called  buglet.  When  finished,  they  are  strong  upon  small  hempee 
cords  about  a  foot  long.  In  the  manufacture  of  wampum,  from  six  to  ten  strings  are  considered  a  dsy^ 
work.     A  considerable  quantity  is  manufactured  at  the  present  day  in  Bergen  county,  New  Jersey. 

*  Walter  Wilie,  who  was  one  of  a  party  sent  from  Albany  to  Schenec^y  as  soon  as  the  intaUig— ne 
reached  that  place  of  the  destruction  of  the  town,  wrote  a  ballad,  in  the  style  of  Chevy  Chase,  in  whieh  the 
circumstances  are  related  in  detail.  He  says  of  his  ballad,  **  The  which  I  did  compose  last  night  in  tkc 
space  of  one  hour,  and  am  now  writing,  the  morning  of  Friday,  June  12th«  1690."     He  closes  it  with, 

"  And  here  I  end  the  long  ballad. 
The  which  you  Joit  hare  redde ; 
1  wiah  that  it  maj  stay  on  earth 
Long  after  I  am  dead.** 
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the  English  Secretary  of  State,  accordingly  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  colonies, 
proposing  a  convention,  at  Albany,  of  committees  from  the  several  colonial  assemblies,  the 
chief  design  of  which  was  proclaimed  to  be  the  renewal  of  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations. 
Seven  of  the  colonies,  namely.  New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  responded  to  the  call,  and  the  convention  as- 
■embled  at  Albany,  in  the  old  City  Hall,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1754.'  James  Delancy  was 
chosen  president  of  the 'Convention.  The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  wore  in  full  attendance, 
their  principal  speaker  being  Hendrick,  the  sachem  afterward  killed  near  Lake  George  while 
in  the  service  of  the  English.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  a  speech  to  the  Indians  from 
Delancy ;  and  while  the  treaty  was  in  progress,  the  convention  was  invited,  by  the  Massa- 
chosetts  delegates,  to  consider  whether  the  union  of  the  colonies,  for  mutual  defense,  was  not, 
under  existing  circumstances,  desirable.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  empow- 
ered its  representatives  to  enter  into  articles  of  union  and  confederation.  The  suggestion 
waa  favorably  received,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  colony,  was 
appointed.'  Several  plans  were  proposed.  Dr.  Franklin,  whose  fertile  mind  had  conceived 
the  necessity  of  union,  and  matured  a  plan  before  he  went  to  Albany,  now  ofiered  an  out- 
line in  writing,  which  was  adopted  in  committee,  and  reported  to  the  convention.  The  sub- 
ject was  debated  **  hand  in  hand,"  as  Franklin  observes,  **  with  the  Indian  business  daily," 
lor  twelve  consecutive  days,  and  finally  the  report,  substantially  as  drawn  by  him,  was  adopt- 
ed, the  Connecticut  delegates  alone  dissenting.'  It  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
but  that  body  did  not  approve  of  it  or  recommend  it  to  the  king,  whde  the  colonial  assem- 
blies were  dissatisfied  with  it.  «  The  assemblies  did  not  adopt  it,"  says  Franklin,  **  as  they 
all  thought  there  was  too  much  prerogative  in  it,  and  in  England  it  was  judged  to  have  too 
much  of  the  democratic"  The  Board  of  Trade  had  already  proposed  a  plan  of  their  own 
—-a  grand  assembly  of  colonial  governors  and  certain  select  members  of  their  several  coun- 
cils, with  power  to  draw  on  the  British  treasury,  the  sums  thus  drawn  to  be  reimbursed  by 
taxes  imposed  on  the  colonies  by  the  British  Parliament.  This  did  not  suit  the  colonists  at 
all,  and  Massachusetts  specially  instructed  her  agent  in  England  '<  to  oppose  every  thing  that 
shall  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  raise  a  revenue  in  America  for  any  public  uses  or  serv- 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  commissioners  from  the  several  states : 

Net9  York. — James  Del&ncy,  Joseph  Murray,  William  Johnson,  John  Chambers,  William  Smith. 

MoMMachutetti. — Samael  Welles,  John  Chandler,  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Oliver  Partridge,  John  Worthington 

New  Hampthirt. — ^Theodore  Atkinson,  Richard  Wibird,  Mesheck  Weare,  Henry  Sherburne. 

CofUMcficv/.— William  Pitkin,  Roger  Wolcott,  Elisha  Williams. 

RkodM  Itland. — Stephen  Hopkins,  Martin  Howard. 

Pfmuy/vania. — John  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac  Norris. 

Maryland. — Benjamin  Tasker,*  Benjamin  Bames.t 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Hutchinson  of  Mattachutettt^  Atkinson  of  New  Hampihire,  Pitkin  of  C<m' 
mttieuij  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Itland^  Smith  of  New  York,  Franklin  of  Penntylvania,  and-  Tasker  of  Maryland, 

*  The  plan  proposed  a  gprand  council  of  forty-eight  members — seven  from  Virginia,  seven  from  Massa- 
ehnaetts,  six  from  Pennsylvania,  five  from  Connecticut,  four  each  from  New  York,  Maryland,  and  the  two 
Caroluuu,  three  from  New  Jersey,  and  two  each  from  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The  number  of 
forty-eight  was  to  remain  fixed,  no  colony  to  have  more  than  seven  nor  less  than  two  members  -,  but  the  ap- 
portionment to  vary  within  those  limits,  with  the  rates  of  contribution.  This  council  was  to  have  the  general 
management  of  civil  and  military  affairs.  It  was  to  have  control  of  the  armies,  the  apportionment  of  men 
tad  money,  and  to  enact  general  laws,  in  conformity  with  the  British  Constitution,  and  not  in  contravention 
of  statutes  passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament.  It  was  to  have  for  its  head  a  president  general,  appointed 
\^  the  crown,  to  possess  a  negative  or  veto  power  on  all  acts  of  the  council,  and  to  have,  with  the  advice 
of  the  council,  the  appointment  of  all  military  officers  and  the  entire  management  of  Indian  affairs.  Civil 
officers  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  council,  with  the  consent  of  the  president. — Pitkin,  i.,  143.  It  is  re- 
markable how  near  this  plan,  submitted  by  Franklin,  is  the  basis  of  our  Federal  Constitution.  Coxe,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  that  province,  proposed  a  similar  plan  in  his  "  Carolana"  in 
1722,  and  William  Penn,  seeing  the  advantage  of  union,  made  a  similar  proposition  as  early  as  1700. — 
Hildreth,  ii.,  444. 

•  ThLi  name  ii  differently  ipelled  hj  different  writers.    FltUn,  \n  his  text  (vol  L,  p.  143),  writes  it  Traiker,  and  bi  the  list  of 
ddf^tee  in  hii  appendix  (499)  k  it  Traaher. 
I  WUHama,  in  hia  3Mtnum,*§  Mamtial,  has  it  Abraham  instead  of  Ben jamla.    I  hare  followed  PitUn. 
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ioea  of  government."  This  wag  the  first  proposition  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  con- 
sent, and  thus  early  we  find  Massachusetts  raining  faer  voice  as  fearlesalf  against  it  aa  ibe 
did  twenty  yean  afterward,  when  her  boldness  drew  down  upon  her  the  rengeance  of  the 
British  government. 

During  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  afUr  the  British  took  possesnon  of  New  Yak 

city,  Albany  was  the  focus  of  revolutionary  power  in  the  state.     There  tho  CommittM  of 

Safety  had  its  sittings  ;  and,  afler  the  destruction  of  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  ban- 

ing  of  EsopuB  (Kingston),  it  was  generally  the  head-quarters  of  the  military  and  diil 

oflicers  in  the  Northern  Department.     There  the  captive  officers  of  Burgoyne's  invading 

army  were  hospitably  entertained  by  Greneral  Schuyler  and  his  family  at  their  spacious  maih 

sion,  then  ■'  half  a  mile  below  the  town."     The  house  is  (till 

__-_-^'  ^  standing,  at  the  he«d  of  Schuyler  Street,  a  little  west  of  Sontb 

Pearl  Street,  upon  an  eminence  some  thirty  feet  high  in  froat, 

and  completely  imbotomed  in  trees  and  shrubbery.      Witbii 

it  the  Baroness  Keidesel  was  entertained,  and  there  occnired 

those  events  mentioned  by  her  and  Chaitellux,  which  I  ban 

noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter  (paget  91  and  92).      Itwu 

the  scene,  also,  of  the  attempted  abduction  of  the  general  by 

the  Tory,  Waltemeyer,  when  he  robbed  the  patriot  of  tut  pltls 

in  1781,  mentioned  on  page  S23.     Then  La  Fayette,  Stes- 

bcn,  Uochambeau,  and  other  foreign  officen  of  emineneo  mn 

entertained;  and  there  the  noblest  of  the  land,  u  well  as  dit- 

tinguisbed  travelers  irom  abroad,  were  frequent  guesta  dnriog 

the  life  of  the  owner  ;  and  its  doors  were  opened  as  freely  when 

the  voice  of  poverty  pleaded  fof.  assistance  ai  Trhen  th«  gnat 

claimed  hospitality  and  coarteiy. 

We  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  moniing  of  the  1st  t£ 
September.  The  air  was  cool  and  bracing,  tfae  day  was  fine, 
and  the  lately-deserted  streets  and  ihopi  were  thrmiged  with 
d  citizens  and  strangers  plunged  as  deeply  in  the  maze  of  businees  aa  if  no  forgetfid- 
ness  of  the  leger  and  till  had  occurred  while  babbling  brooks  and  shady  groves  wooed  than  to 
Nature's  worship.     There  I  rested  a  few  days,  preparatory  to  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  valltj 

"On  Susqoeluuuia'B  Bide,  lair  Wjoraiagl" 

'  This  view  is  Irom  Schuyler  Street.  The  edlfloe  is  ol  brick,  having  a  closed  octaKooal  ponjh  or  fMit 
bnle  in  front.  It  was  built  by  Mrs.  SchDyisr  while  her  hiuband  was  in  England  in  17SO-1.  The  oU  fan- 
ily  mansion,  large  and  highly  ornamented,  in  the  Dotoh  Myle,  stood  near];  upon  the  site  of  tlw  preMol  Q^ 
Hall,  between  Stale  and  Washington  Streets.     It  was  taken  down  in  1800. 
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PipMlure  for  Wyoaring. 


Newark  and  its  Aatociatiopt. 


The  old  Academ  J. 


Trip  to  Morristown. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  The  sultry  summer  past,  September  comes, 
Soft  twilight  of  the  slow,  declining  ye&r ; 

All  mildness,  soothing  loneliness,  and  peace ;  * 

The  fading  season  ere  the  falling  come. 
More  sober  than  the  buxom,  blooming  May, 
And  therefore  less  the  favorite  of  the  world. 
But  dearest  month  of  all  to  pensive  minds." 

,  Carlos  Wilcox. 

N  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  September  I  left  New  York  on  my 
SECOND  TOUR.  My  chief  destination  was  Wyoming,  after  a  visit  to 
a  few  noteworthy  places  in  New  Jersey,  of  which  Morristown  was 
the  first.  I  was  in  Newark  just  in  time  to  be  too  late  for  the  morn- 
ing train  for  Morristown.  Newark  is  beautiful  and  eligible  in  loca- 
tion, and  a  thriving  city ;  but  it  has  only  a  few  scrapp  of  Revolu- 
tionary history,  exclusivefy  its  own,  for  the  entertainment  of  an  in- 
~~-  >  ""  quirer.     The  village  contained  about  one  thousand  inhabitants  at 

that  time.  British,  republicans,  and  Hessians  were  alternately  billeted  upon  the  people ; 
and,  being  on  the  line  of  travel  from  New  York  to  Brunswick  and  Trenton,  its  monotony  was 
often  broken  by  the  passage  of  troops.  Political  parties  were  nearly  balanced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and,  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  put  forth,  many  of  the  Loy- 
alists led  the  place  and  went  to  New  York,  among  whom  was  the  pastor  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  Newark.  It  suffered  much  during  the  war  from  the  visitations  of  reg- 
nlar  troops  of  both  armies,  and  of  marauders.  When  Washington  fled  toward  the  Dela- 
ware, in  November,  1776,  his  army  (three  thousand  in  number)  encamped  there  from  the 
22d  to  the  28th.  On  that  day  Cornwallis  entered  the  town  with  a  pursuing  force.  Both 
annies  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  Cornwallis  led  a  strong  guard  there,  which 
remained  mitil  after  the  battle  of  Princeton.  Foraging  parties  and  plunderers  kept  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1 780,  a  party 
of  five  hundred  of  the  enemy  went  from  New  York  to  Newark  on  the  ice,  burned  the  acad- 
emy,' carried  ofi*  an  active  Whig  named  Hedden,  and  would  doubtless  have  laid  the  town  in 
aahes  had  not  the  light  of  a  conflagration  at  Elizabethtown  (the  burning  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  by  another  party,  unknown  to  the  first)  alarmed  them,  and  caused  them  to  hasten 
back  to  New  York.  No  other  events  of  much  general  importance  occurred  there  during 
the  war.  It  seems  to  have  been  as  famous  in  early  times  as  now  for  its  cider.  Grovemor 
Carteret  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  the  proprietors  in  1682,  "At  Newark  are  made  gpreat  quanti- 
ties of  cider,  exceeding  any  we  can  have  from  New  England,  Rhode  Island,  or  Long  Island." 
I  left  Newark  for  Morristown  at  two  o'clock,  by  rail-road,  through  a  beautifully-diversi- 
fied region.  The  road  passes  above  the  upper  verge  of  the  sandy  plains,  through  a  very 
hilly  country,  and  makes  some  broad  curves  in  its  way  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  a  dis- 
tance, by  the  track,  of  about  twenty-two  miles.     Springfield  on  the  left  and  the  Short  Hills 

^  In  that  building  the  collegiate  school,  now  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  seated  at  Princeton,  was  held, 
while  onder  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  the  father  of  the  Vice-president  of  the  United  States  of 
that  name.  This  school  was  instituted  at  Elizabethtown  by  Jonathan  Dickinson,  in  1746.  He  died  the 
JbUowing  year,  and  the  students  were  sent  to  Newark,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Burr,  who  thus 
became  the  second  president  of  the  institution.  It  continued  at  Newark  eight  years,  and  was  then  removed 
to  Princeton. 

U 
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on.  the  right,  places  of  note  in  our  revolutionary  history,  were  pointed  out  as  we  sped  rapidly 
by,  and,  before  memory  could  fairly  summon  the  events  which  made  them  famous,  we  were 
at  the  station  at  Morristown,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  village  green.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  table  land,  with  steep  slopes  on  two  sides.  On  the  west  is  a 
high  ridge  called  Kimble's  Mountain,  two  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above  the  town,  its  sum- 
mit commanding  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  considerably  resorted 
to  during  the  summer.  It  was  upon  the  southern  slope  of  this  mountain  that  the  Americao 
army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington,  was  encamped  during  the  winter  of 
1779—80  ;  and  upon  the  same  ridge  (which  terminates  abruptly  at  the  village),  half  a  mile 
from  the  green,  are  the  remains  of  Fort  Nonsense.  It  was  nearly  sunset  when  I  ascended 
the  hill,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Vogt,  the  editor  of  one  of  the  village  papers.  The  embank- 
ments and  ditches,  and  the  remains  of  the  block-houses  of  Fort  Nonsense,  are  very  promi- 
nent, and  the  form  of  the  embryo  fortification  may  be  distinctly  traced  among  the  trees.  Iti 
name  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  all  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it  was  intended  merely  to 
counteract  the  demoralizing  effects  of  idleness.  The  American  army  was  comfortably  hutted, 
and  too  remote  and  secure  from  the  enemy  to  make  camp  duty  at  all  active.  Washington 
foresaw  the  evil  tendency  of  idleness,  and  discreetly  ordered  the  construction  of  a  fort  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  town.  There  was  no  intention  to  complete  it,  and  when  the  winter 
encampment  broke  up  in  the  spring  the  work  was,  of  course,  abandoned. 

From  the  mountain  we  saw  one  of  those  gorgeous  September  sunsets  so  often  seen  in  the 
Northern  States,  and  so  beautifully  described  by  Wilcox  : 

"  The  sky,  without  the  shadow  of  a  cloud, 
Throughout  the  west  is  kindled  to  a  glow 
So  bright  and  broad,  it  glares  upon  the  eye, 
Not  dazzling,  but  dilating,  with  calm  force, 
Its  power  of  vision  to  admit  the  whole. 
Below,  'tis  all  of  richest  orange  dye  ; 
Midway,  the  blushing  of  the  mellow  peach 
Paints  not,  but  tinges  the  ethereal  deep ; 
And  here,  in  this  most  lovely  region,  shines, 
With  added  loveliness,  the  evening  star. 
Above,  the  fainter  purple  slowly  fades, 
Till  changed  into  the  azure  of  mid-heaven.^' 

As  the  warm  glow  in  the  west  faded,  the  eastern  sky  was  radiant  with  the  light  of  the  full 
moon  that  came  up  over  the  hills,  and  under  it  we  made  our  way  along  the  sinuous  meant- 
ain  path  down  to  the  village.  I  spent  the  evening  with  the  Honorable  Gabriel  Ford,  who 
owns  the  fine  mansion  which  was  occupied  by  Washington  as  his  head-quarters  during  the 
winter  encampment  there  in  1779—80.  It  belonged  to  Judge  Ford's  mother,  then  a  widow, 
himself  being  a  boy  about  fourteen  years  old.  His  well-stored  mind  is  still  active,  notwith- 
standing he  is  eighty-four  years  old,  and  he  clearly  remembers  even  the  most  trifling  inci- 
dents of  that  encampment  which  came  under  his  observation.  He  entertained  me  until  a 
late  hour  with  anecdotes  and  facts  of  interest,  and  then  kindly  invited  me  to  pass  the  night 
under  his  hospitable  roof,  remarking,  <<  You  shall  sleep  in  the  room  which  Creneral  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  occupied."  That  certainly  was  the  profier  of  a  rare  privilege,  and  I 
tarried  till  morning.  Before  making  further  notes  of  a  personal  character,  let  us  look  at 
the  history. 

Morristown  was  twice  the  place  of  a  winter  encampment  of  the  division  of  the  Ameiican 
army  under  the  personal  command  of  Washington.  The  first  time  was  in  1777,  after  his 
brilliant  achievements  at  Trenton,  and  the  battle  of  Princeton.  When  the  fortieth  and 
fifty-fifth  British  regiments,  which  Washington  encountered  in  that  battle,  fled,  he  pursiied 
them  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  he  had  the  bridge  taken  up,  and,  turning  short  to  the  left, 
crossed  the  Millstone  River  twice,  and  arrived  at  Fluckemin  the  same  evening.  It  had 
been  his  intention  to  march  to  New  Brunswick,  to  capture  British  stores  deposited  there; 
but  his  troops  were  so  exhausted,  not  having  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  Comwallis 
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80  near,  that  he  abandoned  the  design  and  advanced  to  Morristown,  where  he  went  into  win- 
ter quarters.  He  had  achieved  much,  far  more  than  the  most  sanguine  patriot  hoped  for. 
At  the  very  moment  when  his  army  appeared  upon  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  retreating 
from  town  to  town,  he  struck  a  blow  so  full  of  strength  that  it  paralyzed  the  enemy, 
broke  up  the  British  line  of  cantonments  upon  the  Delaware,  and  made  Comwallis  turn  his 
eyes  back  wistfully  to  more  secure  quarters  at  New  York,  under  the  wing  of  General  Howe, 
the  British  commander-in-chief  Nor  did  Washington  sit  down  quietly  at  Morristown.  He 
had  established  cantonments  at  various  points  from  Princeton  on  the  right,  under  the  con- 
trol of  General  Putnam,  to  the  Hudson  Highlands  on  the  left,  at  which  post  General  Heath 
was  still  in  command,  having  been  left  there  when  the  American  army  fled  from  Fort  Lee, 
on  the  Hudson,  to  the  Delaware,  the  previous  autumn.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  hills  and 
a  fertile  country  teeming  with  abundance,  but  he  did  not  trust  to  the  strong  barriers  of  na- 
ture for  his  protection.  Weak  and  poorly  clad  as  was  his  army,  he  sent  out  detachments 
to  harass  the  British,  and  with  such  spirit  were  those  expeditions  conducted,  that,  on  or  be- 
fore the  Ist  of  March,  not  a  British  or  Hessian  soldier  remained  in  the  Jerseys,  except  at 
New  Brunswick  and  Amboy.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  a  splendid  triumph,  and 
greatly  inspirited  the  friends  of  the  republican  cause.  The  martial  spirit  of  the  people  seemed 
to  revive,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  thinned  battalions  of  the  army  would  be  speedily  re- 
plenished. New  courage  was  infused  into  the  Continental  Congress,  the  members  of  which, 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  approach  of  the  British  to  Philadelphia,  then  the  national  metropolis, 
had  fled  to  Baltimore,  and  held  their  sittings  th^re. 

The  American  army  was  encamped  in  log  huts  at  Morristown,  and  "Washington's  head- 
quarters were  at  the  old  Freeman  Tavern,  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  village 
green.  In  the  Morris  Hotel,  a  building  then  used  as  a  commissary's  store-house,  the  chief 
often  participated  in  the  rites  of  Free-masonr}%  in  a  room  over  the  bar,  which  was  reserved  for 
a  ball-room  and  for  the  meetings  of  the  Masonic  Lodge.  There  he  conferred  the  degrees  of 
the  Order  upon  his  companions-in-arms,  and  his  warm  attachment  to  the  institution  la^^ted 
until  his  death. 

Some  writers  assert  that,  toward  the  close  of  January,  the  small-pox  broke  out  vio- 
lently in  the  American  camp,  and  that  Washington  resorted  to  a  general  inoculation 
of  the  army  to  stay  its  fatal  progress.  As  Dr.  Thacher,  who  performed  this  service  in  the 
camp  in  the  Highlands,  opposite  West  Point,  at  a  later  period,  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance in  his  Journal,  and  as  cotemporary  writers  are  silent  on  the  subject,  it  was  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  such  an  event  did  not  occur  at  Morristown.  But  Dr.  Eneas  Munson, 
one  of  Dr.  Thacher's  assistants,  and  still  living  in  New  Haven,  has  settled  the  question.  I 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject,  inquiring  also  whether  vaccination  was  ever  substituted  for 
inoculation  during  the  Revolution.  It  was  during  the  preceding  year  that  Jenner,  a  young 
English  surgeon,  had  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  eflicacy  of  vaccination.^  It  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Washington,  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Northern  army  had  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  the  disease  in  Canada  during  the  spring  of  1776,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
oflBcers  of  the  Continental  army  (General  Thomas)  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  loathsome  mal- 
ady. Dr.  Munson  kindly  answered  my  letter,  as  follows,  under  date  of  November  Ist,  1 849  : 
••  In  reply  to  your  inquiries  of  the  30th  ult.,  I  can  say  that  vaccination  was  not  practiced 

i  Edward  Jenner,  who  was  bom  in  1749,  had  his  attention  turned  to  the  subject  of  vaccination  at  about 
the  beginning  of  1776,  by  the  circumstance  of  finding  that  those  who  had  been  aflfected  by  the  cow-pox,  or 
kifU'pox,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  had  become  incapable  of  receiving  the  variolous  infection.  Inoculation, 
or  the  insertion  of  the  vims  of  the  common  small-pox,  had  long  been  practiced.  It  was  introduced  into 
general  notice  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in  1721,  whose  son  was  inoculated  at  Constantinople,  and 
whose  daughter  was  the  first  to  undergo  the  operation  in  England.  It  was  reserved  for  Jenner  to  discover 
the  efficacy  and  introduce  the  practice  of  vaccination,  or  the  introduction  of  the  vims  of  the  cow-pox,  more 
than  fifty  years  afterward.  It  was  first  introduced  into  the  British  capital  in  1796,  but  met  with  great  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  medical  faculty.  The  triumph  of  Jenner  was  finally  complete,  and  his  fame  is  world 
wide.  Oxford  presented  him  with  a  diploma,  the  Royal  Society  admitted  him  as  a  member,  and  the  Brir 
ish  Parliament  voted  him  $100,000. 
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generally,  nor  at  all,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  American  army  of  the  Revolution.  At  Mor- 
ristown  there  was  a  partial  inoculation,  but  it  was  not  general  there.  At  the  Highlands, 
opposite  West  Point,  it  (inoculation)  was  general,  and  I  assisted  in  it  professionally.*  Vac- 
cination was  practiced  by  my  father  one  year  after  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rerolution."' 
This  is  unquestionable  authority. 

When  the  British  entered  New  Jersey,  the  proclamation  of  the  brothers  Howe,  ofiering 
a  free  pardon  to  all  rebels  who  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  full  and  ample  protectioii 
of  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
was  freely  circulated.'  This  proclamation  was  received  by  the  people  while  the  American 
army  was  Hying  before  the  Britons,  and  general  despondency  was  crushing  every  hope  kit 
the  success  of  the  patriot  cause.  Its  effect  was,  therefore,  powerful  and  instantaneous,  and 
hundreds,  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Americans,  timid  and  hopeless,  accepted  the  pro- 
tection upon  the  prescribed  terms.  They  generally  remained  in  their  houses  while  the  bel- 
ligerent armies  were  in  motion.  But  they  soon  found  their  hopes  cruelly  disappointed,  and 
those  who  should  have  been  their  protectors  became  their  worst  oppressors.  The  Hessians, 
in  particular,  being  entirely  mercenary,  and  influenced  by  no  feelings  of  sympathy,  plundered, 
burned,  and  destroyed  every  thing  that  came  in  their  way,  without  discriminating  between 
friend  and  foe.  The  people  of  all  parties  were  insulted  and  abused  in  their  own  houses, 
their  dwellings  were  rifled,  their  women  were  oftentimes  ravished  by  the  brutal  soldiers,  and 
neither  smiling  infancy  nor  decrepit  age  possessed  immunity  from  their  outrages.  The  Brit- 
ish soldiery  sometimes  participated  in  these  crimes,  and  upon  the  British  government  prop- 
erly rested  the  guilt,  for  the  Hessians  were  its  hired  fighting  machines,  hired  contrary  to 
the  solemn  protests  and  earnest  negative  pleadings  of  the  best  friends  of  England  in  its  na- 
tional legislature.  But  these  enormities  proved  favorable  to  the  repubUcan  cause.  Those 
who  had  received  paper  protections  regarded  Sir  William  Howe  as  a  perjured  tool  of  oppres- 
sion, and  the  loyalty  of  vast  numbers  of  the  disaflected  and  lukewarm,  that  burned  so  brightly 
when  recording  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  was  suddenly  extinguished,  and  their  sad  hearts, 
touched  by  the  persuasions  of  self-interest,  felt  a  glow  of  interested  patriotism.  Washington 
January  25,    ^^^^  advantage  of  this  state  of  feeling,  and  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  com- 

^'^'  manding  all  persons  who  had  received  protections  from  the  British  commissionen 
to  repair  to  head-quarters,  or  to  some  general  oflUccr  of  the  army,  to  deliver  up  such  protec- 
tions, and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  It  nevertheless  granted  full  lib- 
erty to  all  such  as  preferred  *'  the  interests  and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  their  country,  forthwith  to  withdraw  themselves  and  their  families  within 
the  enemy's  lines."  The  reasonable  time  of  thirty  days  was  allowed  the  inhabitants  to  comply 
with  these  requisitions,  after  which  those  who  remained,  and  refused  to  give  up  their  protee- 
tions,  were  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  adherents  to  the  king  and  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

^  In  his  Military  Journal^  p.  250,  Dr.  Thacher,  alluding  to  the  inoculation  in  the  Highlands,  says,  "AD 

the  soldiers,  with  the  women  and  children,  who  have  not  had  the  small-pox,  are  now  under  inoculadoii 

Of  five  hundred  who  have  been  inoculated,  here,  four  only  have  died."  He  mentions  a  iact  of  interest  oon- 
nected  with  the  medical  treatment  of  the  patients.  It  was  then  customary  to  prepare  the  system  for  inoc- 
ulation, by  doses  of  calomel  and  jalap.  An  extract  of  butternut,  made  by  boiling  down  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree,  was  substituted,  and  found  to  be  more  efficacious  and  less  dangerous  than  the  mineral  drug.  Br. 
Thacher  considered  it  ''  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  materia  medica." 

'  Dr.  Munson's  father  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  was  for  many  years  the  President  of  die  Medieal 
Society  of  Connecticut.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1753,  and,  having 
been  a  tutor,  he  was  a  chaplain  in  the  army  on  Long  Island  in  1775.  He  died  at  New  Haven  in  1836, 
aged  nearly  ninety-two  years.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  seventy  years.  Being  a  man  of  piety,  tte 
often  administered  medicine  to  the  mind,  by  kneeling  at  the  bed-side  of  his  patients  and  commendmg  then 
to  God  in  prayer. 

'  General  Sir  William  Howe,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  his  brother 
Richard,  Earl  Howe,  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  our  coast,  were  appointed  by  Parlianoent  oommissioiien  to 
negotiate  for  peace  with  the  American  Congress,  or  to  prosecute  the  war,  as  events  might  determine.  Thsy 
issued  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  royal  governors,  and  a  proclamation  to  the  people,  offinring  pardoo  and  piv* 
tection.     This  commission  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
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Notwithstanding  Washington  had  been  Te»ted  by  Congresi  with  the  power     DeMniiwrfff. 
of  a  mihtary  dictator,  and  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  proclamation  were  not  •"*■ 

ijueitioned,  the  Legislature  of  Hew  Jersey  regarded  it  as  an  infringeraent  upon  state  rights, 
that  pohtical  stumbling-block  in  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  even  memben  of  the 
Continental  Congress  censured  the  commander-in-chief  The  former  claimed  that  each  state 
poHeseed  the  exclusive  power  of  requiring  such  an  oath,  and  the  latter  deemed  the  oath  ab- 
■ard  when  the  states  were  not  legally  confederated,  and  such  a  thing  as  "  United  Stales" 
did  not  exist.  But  Washington,  conscious  of  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  his  course,  did 
not  heed  these  foolish  murmurs.  His  plan  worked  admirably,  and  hundreds  flocked  to  the 
proper  ofScers  to  give  up  their  British  protections.  The  state  was  purged  of  the  most  in- 
imical Tories,  and  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  so  rapidly  filled  by  volunteers  and  new  re- 
emits,  that,  when  the  campaign  opened  in  June,  hia  force,  which  numbered  about  eight  thou- 
■aod  men  when  he  lefl  his  head-quarters  at  Movriatown,  toward  the  close  of  May,  for  Mtd- 
dlebrook  (a  strong  position,  twelve  miles  from  the  British  camp  at  New  Brunswick),  had 
swelled  to  fourteen  thousand.  He  had  previously  written  to  the  republican  governors  of 
the  several  states,  urging  them  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  cooperative  measures,  by  rais- 
ing recruits  and  filling  up  the  broken  regiments.  He  also  wrote  stirring  appeals  to  Con- 
gre«i,  but  that  body,  acting  under  powers  undefined,  and  swayed  by  the  jealousies  of  the 
(evera)  states  represented  therein,  was  tardy  and  inefficient  in  its  action.  He  was  obliged, 
in  hi*  public  declarations,  to  magnify  the  strength  of  his  army,  in  order  to  encourage  the  de- 
sponding people  and  awe  the  euemy  ;  and  this  jusEifiBble  deception  made  his  appeals  less  ef 
fectivo,  for  the  necessity  did  not  seem  so  great  as  represented.  These  were  trying  circum- 
stances for  the  commander-in-chief,  but  his  stout  heart  did  not  despond,  and  bis  hopeful  (Spirit 
saw  brighter  prospects  in  the  future. 


Momstown  was  again  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  dunog  the  winter  of  1779-60 
The  campaigns  for  the  season  had  been  fruitless  of  very  favorable  results  to  either  party. 
The  war  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  at  the  extreme  south,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
city,  at  the  north.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  had  succeeded 
Sir  William  Howe  in  the  chief  command,  sailed  from  New  York  for  Charleston,  and  the 
main  body  of  the  Ameiican  army  went  into  winter  quarters  near  Morristown.     They  re- 

■  Thin  view  La  from  the  (brka  of  the  road,  directly  in  front  oT  the  mansion.  The  house  ia  of  brick,  cov- 
ered with  planks,  and  painted  white-  The  rooms  are  targe  and  well  fioiahed,  and  it  was  a  fine  mansiuu 
tm  the  limes. 
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mained  in  tenU  until  the  14th  of  February,  when  log  huts  were  completed  for  their  uie. 
Strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  West  Point  and  other  posts  near  the  Hudson,  and 
the  American  cavalry  were  cantoned  in  the  western  part  of  Connecticut.  Washington,  as 
we  have  noted,  made  his  head-quarters  at  the  residence  of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Jacob  JE*ord, 
who  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  Morris  county  militia  during  Washington's  retreat  through 
New  Jersey.  It  is  situated  nearly  three  fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  village  green,  on  the 
Newark  and  Morristown  turnpike.  The  general  and  his  suite  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
large  building,  except  two  rooms  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  passage,  which  were  re- 
served for  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  family.  The  lower  front  room,  on  the  left  of  the  door,  was  hii 
dining-room,  and  the  apartment  iuunediately  over  it  was  his  sleeping-room  while  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington was  at  head-quarters.  He  had  two  log  additions  made  to  the  house,  one  for  a  kitchen, 
on  the  east  eud,  and  the  other,  on  the  west  end,  was  used  as  the  offices  of  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, and  Tilghman.  In  the  meadow,  a  few  rods  southeast  of  the  dwelhng,  about  fifty  log 
huts  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  life-guard,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  lifty  men,  under  General  William  Colfax.  In  that  meadow  Count  Pulaski  exercised 
his  legion  of  cavalry,  and  his  dexterous  movements  were  the  wonder  and  emulation  of  the 
officers,  many  of  whom  were  considerably  injured  in  attempts  to  imitate  his  feats/ 

The  main  body  of  the  army,  as  we  have  noticed,  was  encamped  upon  the  southern  sk>pe 
of  Kimble*s  Mountain,  beginning  about  two  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  extending  several 
miles  westward.  They  were  sufficiently  near  to  be  called  into  service  instantly,  if  necessary 
During  the  winter  many  false  alarms  occurred,  which  set  the  whole  camp  in  motion.  Sen- 
tinels were  placed  at  intervals  between  the  camp  and  head-quarters,  and  pickets  were  planted 
at  distant  points  toward  the  Raritan  and  the  Hudson,  with  intervening  sentinels.  Some- 
times an  alarm  would  begin  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a  remote  point.  This  would  be  an- 
swered by  discharges  along  the  whole  line  of  sentinels  to  the  head-quarters  and  to  the  camp. 
The  life-guard  would  immediately  rush  to  the  house  of  the  general,  barricade  the  doors,  and 
throw  up  the  windows.  Five  soldiers,  with  their  muskets  cocked  and  brought  to  a  charge, 
were  generally  placed  at  each  window,  and  there  they  would  remain  until  the  troops  from 
the  camp  marched  to  head-quarters,  and  the  cause  of  the  alarm  was  ascertained.  It  was 
iiequcntly  the  case  that  the  attempts  of  some  young  suitor,  who  had  been  sparkitig  until  a 
late  hour,  and  attempted  to  pass  a  sentinel  without  giving  the  countersign,  caused  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket,  and  the  commotion  in  the  camp.  These  occasions  were  very  annoying 
to  the  ladies  of  the  household,  for  both  Mrs.  Washington  and  Mrs.  Ford  were  obliged  to  lie 
in  bed,  sometimes  for  hours,  with  their  rooms  full  of  soldiers,  and  the  keen  winter  air  fimm 
the  open  windows  piercing  through  their  drawn  curtains. 

The  winter  of  1780  was  one  of  uncommon  severity,  and  the  troops  sufEered  dreadfully 
from  a  lack  of  provisions,  clothing,  and  shelter.*     The  snow  fell  in  great  quantities,  and  the 

^  It  is  related  that,  among  other  feats,  that  daring  horseman  would  sometimes,  while  his  steed  was  under 
full  gallop,  discharge  his  pistol,  throw  it  in  the  air,  catch  it  by  the  barrel,  and  then  hurl  it  in  front  as  if  at 
an  enemy.  Without  checking  the  speed  of  his  horse,  he  would  take  one  foot  from  the  stirrup,  and,  bend- 
ing over  toward  the  ground,  recover  his  pistol,  and  wheel  into  Ibie  with  as  much  precision  as  if  he  had 
been  cn!ra«:ed  in  nothing:  but  the  manarrement  of  the  animal. 

'^  Dr.  Tliacher,  in  his  ^^  Military  Journal,^^  p.  181,  says,  "  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  soldiers  can  scarcely 
be  described  ;  while  on  duty  they  are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  storms  and  severe  oold, 
at  night  they  now  have  a  bed  of  straw  uiK>n  the  ground,  and  a  single  blanket  to  each  man ;  they  are  bsdlj 
clad,  and  some  are  destitute  of  shoes.  Wo  have  contrived  a  kind  of  stone  chinmey  outside,  and  an  opening 
at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the  benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow  is  now  [January  6th,  1780]  (ram 
four  to  six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent  our  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions.  For 
the  last  ten  days  we  have  received  but  two  pounds  of  meat  a  man,  and  we  are  frequently  for  six  or  eigkt 
days  entirely  destitute  of  meat,  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence  is,  the  soldiers  are  so 
enfeebled  from  hunger  and  cold  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  their  military  duty,  or  labor  in  oonstroot- 
ing  their  huts.  It  is  well  known  that  General  Washington  experiences  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  sof- 
fcring  of  his  army,  and  is  sensible  that  they,  in  general,  conduct  with  heroic  patience  and  fortitude."  Ii 
a  private  letter  to  a  friend,  Washington  said,  ^^  We  have  had  the  virtue  and  patience  of  the  army  pot  to  the 
severest  trial.     Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  without  bread,  at  other  times  as  many  widh 
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channels  of  transportation  for  provisions  being  closed,  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  levy 
contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  in  neighboring  towns.  He  applied  to  the  magistrates  for 
aid,  apprehending  some  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of  his  power,  but  the  people  cheerfully  com- 
plied with  his  requisitions,  and  the  pressing  wants  of  the  army  were  supplied.  The  chief 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  complaints  of  frequent  thefts  committed  by  his  soldiers  ;  but  such  was 
the  force  of  the  first  law  of  nature— self-preservation — when  the  commissariat  was  empty, 
that  the  severest  punishments  did  not  deter  them  from  stealing  sheep,  hogs,  and  poultry. 
Repeated  warnings  were  given  to  the  army,  in  general  orders  and  otherwise,  against  the 
marauding  praustice,  yet  many  sufiered  the  inflictions  of  the  lash,  and  in  some  cases  of  rob- 
bery the  death  penalty  was  incurred.^ 

In  January,  Major-general  Lord  Sterling,  with  about  fifteen  hundred  men  in  sleighs, 
set  off  at  night  on  a  secret  expedition,  ostensibly  to  procure  provisions,  but  really  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  their  quarters  on  Staten  Island.     They  passed  over  on  the  ice  from  Eliza- 
beth town  about  midnight.     It  was  a  starry  night,  and  the  weather  was  extremely  cold. 
The  enemy  had  notice  of  their  approach,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  defeated. 
They  captured  some  blankets  and  stores,  and  then  returned  to  camp  about  daylight.     The 
snow  was  three  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  and  so  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  five  hundred  of 
the  party  were  more  or  less  frozen.'     A  retaliating  movement  was  made  soon  afl-    January  27 
erward  by  the  enemy.      A  party  attacked  the  American  picket  guard,  and  carried        ^'®^- 
off*  a  major  and  forty  men.     Two  or  three  enterprises  of  a  Uke  nature  were  all  that  varied 
the  monotonous  round  of  duties  until  the  arrival  at  head-quarters  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Luzerne,  the  minister  from  the  French  government.      He  succeeded  M.  Gerard,  the 
first  minister  sent  to  the  insurgent  colonies  from  France,  and  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the 
September  previous.      He  was  an  accomplished  and  highly  honorable  gentleman,  and  was 
received  with  much  regard  by  the  commander-in-chief      Don  Juan  de  Miralles,  a  distin- 
guished Spaniard,  accompanied  him ;  and  during  their  visits  the  military  education  which 
Baron  Steuben,  the  celebrated  tactician,  had  imparted  to  the  army  was  several  times  dis- 
played in  reviews  and  difficult  evolutions.      Luzerne  remained  some  time  at  head-quarters, 
and  a  ball,  which  was  attended  by  Washington  and  his  lady,  all  his  officers,  Governor  Liv- 
ingston and  his  lady,  and  many  other  distinguished  persons,  was  given  in  his  honor,  at  the 
Morris  Hotel.     Miralles,  in  the  mean  while,  was  seized,  at  head-quarters,  with  a  pulmonic 
fever,  and  died  on  the  28th.     The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  funeral  were  conducted  by  a 
Spanish  Catholic  priest,  and  the  body  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  the  common  burying- 
ground  near  the  church  in  Morristown.'     A  guard  of  soldiers  was  placed  near  the  grave,  to 

OQt  meat,  and  once  or  twice  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  either At  one  time  the  soldiers 

eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Buckwheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  composed  the  meal 
which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army,  they  bore  it  with  the  most  heroic  patience ;  but  sufferings  like  these, 
accompanied  by  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c.,  will  produce  frequent  desertions  in  all  armies ;  and  so 
It  happened  with  as,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  single  mutiny.'' 

'  Dr.  Thaoher  says  (Military  Journal,  p.  182)  that  whipping  with  knotted  cords,  which  ol^cn  cut  through 
the  flesh  at  every  blow,  applied  to  the  bare  back,  was  the  most  common  punishment.  The  drummers  and 
fliers  were  made  the  executioners,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  drum  major  to  sec  that  the  chastisement  was 
well  performed.  The  soldiers  adopted  a  method  which  they  said  somewhat  mitigated  the  anguish  of  the 
lash.  They  put  a  leaden  bullet  between  their  teeth,  and  bit  on  it  while  the  punishment  was  in  progress. 
They  would  thus  often  receive  fifty  lashes  without  uttering  a  groan  or  hardly  wincing. 

'  So  intense  was  the  cold  that  winter  that  New  York  Bay  was  thickly  frozen  over,  and  large  bodies 
of  troops,  with  heavy  cannons,  were  transported  on  the  ice,  from  New  York  city  to  Staten  Island,  a  distance 
of  nine  miles. 

'  Dr.  Thacher  has  left  a  record  of  the  burial.  "The  deceased,''  he  says  (page  188),  "had  been  about 
one  year  a  resident  with  our  Congress,  from  the  Spanish  court.  The  corpse  was  dressed  in  rich  state,  and 
exposed  to  public  view,  as  is  customary  in  Europe.  The  coffin  was  most  splendid  and  stately,  lined  through- 
oat  with  fine  cambric,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  rich  black  velvet,  ornamented  in  a  superb  manner. 
The  top  of  the  coffin  was  removed,  to  display  the  pomp  and  grandeur  with  which  the  body  was  decorated. 
It  was  in  a  splendid  full  dress,  consisting  of  a  scarlet  suit  embroidered  with  rich  gold  lace,  a  three-cornered 
gold-laced  hat,  and  a  genteel  cued  wig,  white  silk  stockings,  large  diamond  shoe  and  knee  buckles ;  a  pro- 
fiuion  of  diamond  rings  decorated  the  fingers,  and  from  a  superb  gold  watch,  set  with  diamonds,  several 
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prevent  its  desecration  in  search  of  hidden  treasure,  until  the  body  could  be  removed  to  Phil 
adelphia. 

Morristown  was  the  scene  of  the  only  serious  and  decided  mutiny  in  the  American  army 
during  the  Revolution.  It  occurred  on  the  1st  of  January,  1781.  The  whole  movement, 
when  all  the  circumstances  are  taken  into  account,  should  not  be  execrated  as  a  military  re- 
bellion, for,  if  ever  there  was  just  cause  for  men  to  lifl  up  their  strength  against  authority, 
those  mutineers  possessed  it.  They  had  sufiercd  every  privation  during  a  long,  and,  in  many 
respects,  disastrous  campaign,  and  not  a  ray  of  hope  appeared  in  the  gloomy  future.  Their 
small  stipend  of  money  was  paid  irregularly,  sometimes  not  at  all,  and  generally  in  Conti- 
nental bills,  which  were  every  day  becoming  more  valueless.  The  frequent  promises  of 
Congress  had  as  frequently  been  unfulfilled,  and  the  illiberal  interpretations  which  the  offi- 
cers gave  to  the  expressed  terms  of  the  enlistment  of  the  soldiers  produced  great  dissatisfke- 
tion.  It  was  stipulated  in  those  terms  that  they  (the  soldiers  of  the  Pennsylvaiiia  line,  who 
revolted)  should  serve  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  The  soldiers  interpreted  theic 
words  to  mean  that  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  sooner, 
if  the  war  should  terminate.  This  was  doubtless  the  spirit  of  the  agreement,  but  the  offi- 
cers read  it  otherwise,  and  claimed  their  service  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however 
long  that  time  might  be.  This  was  the  principal  cause  of  dissatisfaction,  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  officers  led  to  open  rebellion. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  at  that  time  consisted  of  about  two  thousand  men,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  old  camp-ground  near  Morristown.  The  three  years'  enlistment  had  expired 
with  most  of  them.  A  bounty  of  three  half  joes  (about  twenty-five  dollars)  had  been  ofiered 
to  new  recruits,  while  the  pay  of  these  veterans  of  three  years*  service  was  not  increased. 
There  was  still  due  them  their  pay  for  twelve  months,  and  nakedness  and  famine  were  their 
daily  companions.  The  officers  had  murmured  somewhat,  and  the  soldiers,  hearing  the 
whisperings  of  complaint,  took  courage  and  spoke  out  boldly.  They  appointed  a  sergeant 
major  their  commander,  styling  him  major  general ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  1st  of 
January,  on  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  whole  line,  except  a  part  of  three  regiments, 
paraded  under  arms  without  officers,  marched  to  the  magazines,  supplied  themselves  with 
provisions  and  ammunition,  and,  seizing  six  field  pieces,  took  horses  from  General  Wayne's 
stables  to  transport  them.  The  officers  of  the  line  collected  those  who  had  not  joined  the 
insurgents,  and  endeavored  to  restore  order,  but  some  of  the  revolters  fired,  killing  a  Captain 
Billings  and  wounding  several  others.  The  mutineers  then  ordered  the  minority  to  come  over 
to  their  side  immediately,  or  suffer  destruction  by  the  bayonet,  and  the  command  was  obeyed. 

General  Wayne  was  in  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  and  was  much  beloved  by 
them.  He  exerted  all  his  influence,  by  threats  and  persuasions,  to  bring  them  back  to  du^ 
until  their  grievances  should  be  redressed.  They  would  not  listen  to  his  remonstrances,  and, 
on  his  cocking  his  pistol,  they  presented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast,  saying,  "  We  respect 
and  love  you  ;  often  have  you  led  us  into  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  are  no  longer  under  your 
command  ;  we  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard  ;  if  you  fire  your  pistol,  or  attempt  to  enfi>rce 
your  commands,  we  shall  put  you  instantly  to  death."  Wayne  appealed  to  their  patriot- 
ism ;  they  pointed  to  the  impositions  of  Congress.  He  reminded  them  of  the  strength  their 
conduct  would  give  to  the  enemy ;  they  exhibited  their  tattered  garments  and  emaciated 
forms.     They  avowed  their  willingness  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom,  for  it  was  dear  to 

rich  seals  were  suspended.  His  excellency,  General  Washington,  with  several  other  general  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  attended  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  walked  as  chief  mourners.  The  other  cheers  of  d» 
army,  and  numerous  respectable  citizens,  formed  a  splendid  procession,  extending  about  a  mile.  The  pall- 
bearers were  six  field  officers,  and  the  coffin  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  officers  of  artillery,  in  full 
uniform.  Minute  guns  were  fired  during  the  procession,  which  greatly  increased  the  solemnity  of  the  oooa- 
sion."  Dr.  Thacher  adds,  "  This  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune,  snd 
has  left  to  his  three  daughters,  in  Spain,  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  (half  a  million  of  dollars) 
each.  Here  we  behold  the  end  of  all  earthly  riches,  pomp,  and  dignity.  The  ashes  of  Don  Miralles  mio^ 
with  the  remains  of  those  who  are  clothed  in  humble  shrouds,  and  whose  career  in  life  was  marked  by  aw^ 
did  poverty  and  wretchedness." 
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their  hearts,  if  adequate  provision  could  be  made  for  their  comfort,  and  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  march  directly  to  Philadelphia,  and  demand  from  Congress  a  redress  of  their  griev- 
ances. Finding  threats  and  persuasion  useless,  Wayne  resolved  upon  a  line  of  policy  that 
proved  efiective.  He  supplied  them  with  provisions,  and,  with  Colonels  Stewart  and  But- 
ler, officers  whom  they  greatly  respected,  marched  with  them  to  prevent  their  depredating 
upon  the  inhabitants,  and  to  draw  from  their  leaders  a  statement  of  their  claims  and  wishes. 
They  reached  Princeton  on  the  3d,  and  there  a  committee  of  sergeants  submitted  to  Wayne, 
in  writing,  the  following  demands  :  First,  a  discharge  for  all  those,  without  exception,  who 
had  served  three  years  under  their  original  engagements,  and  not  received  the  increased  bounty 
and  re-enlisted  for  the  war.  Second,  an  immediate  payment  of  all  arrears  of  pay  and  cloth- 
ing, both  to  those  who  should  be  discharged  and  those  who  should  be  retained.  Third,  the 
residue  of  their  bounty,  to  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  recently  enlisted,  and  fu- 
ture substantial  pay  to  those  who  should  remain  in  the  service.  General  Wayne  was  not 
authorized  to  promise  a  full  acquiescence  in  their  demands,  and  further  negotiations  were 
referred  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Intelligence  of  this  revolt  reached  Washington  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  j^xlvj  3. 
tame  day.  The  head-quarters  of  the  former  were  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  Hud-  i"^®^- 
son,  just  above  the  Highlands ;  of  the  latter,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Washington  called 
a  council  of  war,  and,  as  the  extent  of  the  disaffection  was  unknown,  it  was  determined  to 
have  one  thousand  men,  drafts  from  the  several  regiments  in  the  Highlands,  held  in  readi- 
ness to  march  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  quell  the  rebellion,  if  called  upon.  The  council 
heartily  approved  of  the  course  pursued  by  General  Wayne ;  and  Washington,  whose  pa- 
tience had  often  been  severely  tried  by  the  tardy  movements  of  Congress,  was  willing  to  have 
that  body  aroused  to  activity  by  circumstances  which  should  demand  immediate  and  undi- 
vided attention.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  mistaking  the  spirit  of  the  mutineers,  thought  to  gain 
great  advantage  by  the  event.  He  dispatched  two  emissaries,  a  British  sergeant,  and  a 
New  Jersey  Tory  named  Ogden,  to  the  insurgents,  with  the  written  offer  that,  on  laying 
down  their  arms  and  marching  to  New  York,  they  should  receive  their  arrearages,  and  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental  currency,  in  hard  cash  ;  that  they  should  be 
well  clothed,  have  a  free  pardon  for  all  past  ofienses,  and  be  taken  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government ;  and  that  no  military  service  should  be  required  of  them,  unless 
voluntarily  offered.  Sir  Henry  requested  them  to  appoint  agents  to  treat  with  his  and  ad- 
just the  terms  of  a  treaty ;  and,  not  doubting  the  success  of  his  plans,  he  went  to  6taten 
Island  himself,  with  a  large  body  of  troops,  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require.  Like 
hit  masters  at  home,  he  entirely  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  the  incentives  to  action  of 
the  American  soldiers.  They  were  not  mercenary — ^not  soldiers  by  profession,  fighting  merely 
for  hire.  The  protection  of  their  homes,  their  wives  and  little  ones,  and  the  defense  of  holy 
principles,  which  their  general  intelligence  understood  and  appreciated,  formed  the  motive 
power  and  the  bond  of  union  of  the  American  army,  and  the  soldier's  money  stipend  was 
the  least  attractive  of  all  the  inducements  which  urged  him  to  take  up  arms.  Yet,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  even  his  existence,  the  want  of  it  afibrded  a  just  pretext 
ibr  the  assumption  of  powers  delegated  to  a  few.  The  mutiny  was  a  democratic  move- 
ment ;  and,  while  the  patriot  felt  justified  in  using  his  weapons  to  redress  grievances,  he  still 
looked  with  horror  upon  the  armed  oppressors  of  his  country,  and  regarded  the  act  and  stain 
of  treason,  under  any  circumstances,  as  worse  than  the  infliction  of  death.  Clinton's  pro- 
posals were,  therefore,  rejected  with  disdain.  <<  See,  comrades,'*  said  one  of  the  leaders, 
*'  he  takes  us  for  traitors.  Let  us  show  him  that  the  American  army  can  furnish  but  one 
Arnold,  and  that  America  has  no  truer  friends  than  we."  They  immediately  seized  the  em- 
issaries, who,  being  delivered,  with  Clinton's  papers,  into  the  hands  of  Wayne,'  were  tried 
and  executed  as  spies,  and  the  reward  which  had  been  offered  for  their  apprehension  was 

'  When  they  were  delivered  up,  the  insnrgents  stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  executed  nntil  their  own 
afiairs  were  compromised,  and,  in  case  of  failure,  that  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  when  demanded. 
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tendered  to  the  mutineers  who  seized  them.  They  sealed  the  pledge  of  their  patriotism  by 
nobly  refusing  it,  saying,  "  Necessity  wrung  from  us  the  act  of  demanding  justice  from  Con- 
gress, but  we  desire  no  reward  for  doing  our  duty  to  our  bleeding  country  !" 

Congress  appointed  a  conmiissioner  to  confer  with  the  insurgent  troops  at  Princeton.  The 
result  was,  a  compliance  with  their  just  demands,  and  the  disbanding  of  a  large  part  of  the 
PennsylvdJiia  line  for  the  winter,  which  was  filled  by  new  recruits  in  the  spring.  Thai 
*'  terminated,"  as  Thacher  remarks,  *<  a  most  unfortunate  transaction,  which  might  have  been 
prevented  had  the  just  complaints  of  the  army  received  proper  attention  in  due  seafion.*' 

The  wisdom  of  Washington's  precaution  in  having  a  thousand  men  ready  for  sudden 
marching  orders  was  soon  demonstrated.  About  the  middle  of  January  a  portion  of  the 
New  Jersey  line,  cantoned  at  Pompton,^  followed  the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  muti- 
neers, and  revolted.  The  chief  resolved  not  to  temporize  with  them,  and  ordered  a  detach- 
ment of  five  hundred  men,  under  Major-general  Robert  Howe,  to  reduce  them  to  subordina- 
tion. Howe  reached  their  encampment,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  four  days  through 
deep  snow,  on  the  27th  of  January.  His  troops  were  well  armed,  and,  parading  them 
in  line,  he  ordered  the  insurgents  to  appear  in  front  of  their  huts,  unarmed,  within  five  min- 
utes. They  hesitated,  but  a  second  order,  as  promptly  given,  made  them  obedient.  Three 
of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  and  condemned  to  be  executed  on  the  spot.  Two  of  them  were 
shot,  and  their  executioners  were  twelve  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  guilty  asaociatei. 
The  other  one,  less  guilty,  was  pardoned.  Their  punishment  was  quick  and  terriUe,  and 
never  were  men  more  humble  and  submissive  than  were  the  remainder  of  the  insoigenta 
General  Howe  then  addressed  them  effectively,  by  platoons,  and  ordered  their  ofiicers,  whom 
the  mutineers  had  discarded,  to  resume  their  respective  commands.  The  hopes  of  Sir  Hfloiy 
Clinton  had  been  again  excited,  but  the  emissary  whom  he  sent  to  the  revolted  troopa,  hear- 
ing of  the  fate  of  the  others,  played  false  to  his  master,  by  going  directly  to  Howe  and  deliv- 
ering the  papers  into  his  hands.  Revolt,  that  followed  so  closely  upon  Arnold's  treason  a 
few  months  before,  was  thus  efiectually  nipped  in  the  bud. 

I  have  said  that  I  spent  an  evening  at  Morristown  with  Judge  Ford,  the  proprietor  of 
the  head-quarters  of  Washington.  I  look  back  upon  the  conversation  of  that  evening  with 
much  pleasure,  for  the  venerable  octogenarian  entertained  me  imtil  a  late  hour  with  many 
pleasing  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  social  condition  of  the  army,  and  of  the  private  charac- 
ter of  the  commander-in-chief  As  an  example  of  Washington's  careful  attention  to  small 
matters,  and  his  sense  of  justice,  he  mentioned  the  fact  that,  when  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  his  (Ford's)  mother,  he  made  an  inventory  of  all  articles  which  were  appropriated  to 
his  use  during  the  winter.  When  he  withdrew  in  the  spring,  he  inquired  of  Mrs.  Ford 
whether  every  thing  had  been  returned  to  her.  "  All  but  one  silver  table-spoon,"  she  an- 
swered. He  took  note  of  it,  and  not  long  afterward  she  received  from  him  a  spoon  bearing 
his  initials,  G.  W.  That  spoon  is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  family.  His  tender 
care  for  the  comfort  of  Mrs.  Ford  was  often  evinced.  On  the  occasions  when  the  alarms, 
which  we  have  noticed,  were  given,  he  always  went  to  her  room,  drew  the  curtains  close, 
and  soothed  her  by  assurances  of  safety.  And  when  her  son,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  was  brought 
home  from  the  Springfield  battle,  seriously  wounded,  his  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  in- 
quire after  the  sufierer.*     Washington's  moral  and  religious  feelings  were  never  blunted  by 

^  Pompton  is  a  small  town  upon  a  fertile  plain  on  the  Pompton  River,  in  Peqoannock  county. 

'  The  wonndcd  lad  recovered,  and  afterward  became  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  a  southem  city.  A  r^ 
markable  instance  of  Washington's  remembrance  of  persons  was  related  to  me,  as  having  occurred  in  ooo- 
nection  with  the  wounded  boy.  Many  years  afterward,  when  success  had  crowned  his  professional  indnik 
try  with  wealth,  and  two  daughters  had  nearly  reached  womanhood,  he  was  returning  south  with  them  m 
his  carriage,  after  a  visit  to  his  friends  at  Morristown,  and  stopped  at  Mount  Vernon  to  see  the  retired  ohief. 
Reasonably  concluding  that  Washington  had  forgotten  the  boy  of  1780,  he  had  procured  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. When  he  drove  up  to  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  was  walking  upon  the  piazza.  He  went  to  the 
carriage,  and  as  the  servant  of  Mr.  Ford  threw  open  the  door,  and  he  stepped  out,  the  general  extended  his 
hand,  and  said,  with  all  the  confidence  of  a  recent  acquaintance,  ^^  How  do  you  do.  Mr.  Ford  ?"  Eighteea 
vcars  had  elapsed  since  Washin(rton  had  seen  his  face,  and  the  bov  had  crrown  to  matnre  msnhood. 
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the  inSuencea  of  the  camp.  While  at  Morristown,  be  observed  tb&t  gtunbling  wu  fiequeat 
among  the  officers  and  Boldien.  ThiB  growing  vice  he  turested  by  prohibituMi  and  threatB 
of  punishment,  put  forth  in  general  orders.  It  ifl  related  that  be  called  upon  the  Uev.  Dr. 
Jones,  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  on  learning  that  the  commun- 
ion service  was  to  be  observed  in  his  church  on  the  following  Sabbath,  and  inquired  whether 
communicanti  of  another  denomination  were  permitted  to  join  with  them.  The  doctor  re- 
plied, "  Most  certainly  ;  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian's  table,  general,  but  the  Lord's  ;  and 
hence  we  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  bis  IbUowers,  of  whatever  name."  "  I  am  glad 
of  it,"  said  the  general ;  ■'  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact, 
I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion 
Though  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  excluuve  partialities."  Washing 
ton  was  at  the  coamiunbn  table  on  the  following  Sabbath. 

General  Schuyler  was  with  Washington  during  the  winter  of  1780.  His  head-quarters 
were  at  a  house  (still  standing)  a  few  rods  eastward  of 
the  rail-way  station.  A  portion  of  his  family  was  with 
him,  among  whom  was  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  a  charm- 
ing girl,  about  twenty-two  yearsof  age.  Colonel  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  who  was  Washington's  aid  and  military 
secretary,  was  smitten  with  her  charms  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  his  evenings  were  usually  spent  with  her  at 
her  father's  quarters.  Mr.  Ford,  then  a  lad,  was  a  fa- 
vorite with  Hamilton,  and,  by  permission  of  the  chief,  the 
cobiiel  would  give  him  the  countersign,  so  as  to  allow  him 
to  play  at  the  village  al\er  the  sentinels  were  posted  for 
the  night.  On  one  occasion  he  was  returning  home,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  had  passed  the  sentinel, 
when  he  recognized  the  voice  of  Hamilton  in  a  reply  to 
the  soldier's  demand  of  "  Who  comes  there  ?"  He  stepped  aside,  and  waited  for  the  colonel 
to  accompany  him  to  the  house.  Hamilton  came  up  to  the  point  of  the  presented  bayonet 
of  the  sentinel  to  give  the  countersign,  but  he  had  quite  forgotten  it.  "  He  had  spent  the 
evening,"  saidJudge  Ford,  who  related  the  anecdote  to  me,  "with  Miss  Schuyler,  and  thoughts 
of  her  undoubtedly  expelled  the  twuntersign  from  his  head."  The  soldier  lover  was  embar- 
tused,  and  the  sentinel,  who  knew  him  weU,  was  stern  in  the  perJbrmanoe  of  his  duty.  Ham- 
ilton pressed  his  hand  upon  bis  forehead,  and  tried  hard  to  summon  the  cabalistic  words  from 
theii  hiding-place,  but,  like  the  faithful  sentinel,  they  were  immovable.  Just  then  he  rec- 
ognized young  Ford  in  the  gloom.  "  Ay,  Master  Ford,  is  that  you  ?"  he  said,  in  an  under- 
tone ;  and,  stepping  aside,  he  called  the  lad  to  him,  drew  his  ear  to  his  mouth,  and  whisper- 
ed, "  Give  me  the  countersign."  He  did  so,  and  Hamilton,  stepping  in  front  of  the  soldier, 
delivered  it.  The  sentinel,  seeing  the  movement,  and  believing  that  his  superior  was  test- 
ing his  fideUty,  kept  his  bayonet  unmoved.  "  I  have  given  you  the  countersign ;  why  do 
you  not  shoulder  your  musket  ?"  asked  Hamilton.  "  Will  that  do,  cobnel  ?"  asked  the 
■oldier,  in  reply.  '•  It  will  for  this  time,"  said  Hamilton  ;  "  let  me  pass."  The  soldier  re- 
luctantly obeyed  the  illegal  command,  and  Hamilton  and  his  young  companion  reacbe'd  head- 
quarters without  further  difficulty.  Colonel  Hamilton  afterward  married  Miss  Schuyler. 
She  still  survives  him  (1849),  and  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years  is  the  attractive  center  of 
a  circle  of  devoted  friends  at  Washington  city,  her  present  place  of  residence. 

I  passed  the  night  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Judge  Ford,  and  in  the  room  which  Wash- 
ington and  his  lady  had  occupied.  The  carpet  upon  the  floor,  dark  and  of  a  rich  pattern, 
is  the  same  that  was  pressed  by  the  feet  of  the  venerated  chief  nearly  seventy  years  ago ; 
and  in  an  apartment  below  were  a  looking-glass,  secretary,  and  book-case  that  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  furniture  of  the  house  at  that  time.'     The  room  lionti  south,  and,  the  iky  being 

>  Sbce  my  mUicfting  vLait,  Judge  Foul  bu  been  taken  bom  Mnaiig  the  liiing,  and  thei«  relics  nill 
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September  12,    Perfectly  clear,  I  had  a  fine  view,  from  the  window,  of  an  almost  total  eclipse 
1B48.  of  the  moon,  which  occurred  at  about  midnight.     As  from  that  interesting  ob- 

servatory I  watched  the  progress  of  the  obscuration,  and  then  the  gradual  enlightenment 
of  the  satellite,  it  appeared  to  me  a  most  significant  emblem  of  the  political  condition  of 
America,  and  the  cause  of  the  patriots,  at  the  time  when,  from  the  same  windpw,  Washing- 
ton, with  anxious  eye,  had  doubtless  gazed  upon  the  same  moon  in  its  silent  path-way  among 
the  stars.  It  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  For  many  months  the  bright  prospects 
of  the  patriots  were  passing  deeper  and  deeper  within  the  penumbra  of  British  power  and  op- 
pression, and,  at  the  beginning  of  1780.  only  a  faint  curve  of  light  was  seen  upon  the  disk 
of  hope  ;  the  eclipse  was  almost  total.  Financial  embarra^ment  was  the  chief  bane  of  the 
patriots,  and  the  expected  antidote  of  rebellion  for  the  Loyalists  and  the  king.  Let  us  here 
.  take  a  brief  view  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Revolutionary  government. 

When  the  Continental  army  was  organized,  in  June,  1775,  and  other  methods  of  defense 
were  adopted  by  the  General  Congress,  the  necessity  for  providing  pecuniary  means  for  de- 
fraying the  expenses,  demanded  and  received  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  delegates.  The 
colonies,  deprived,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  unwise  and  oppressive  policy  of  the  mother  country,  a  paper  medium  seemed 
to  be  their  only  resource.  It  was  a  blessing  at  the  beginning,  but  proved  a  curse  in  the  end. 
To  place  it  upon  a  footing  that  should  command  the  public  confidence,  and  to  secure  it  from 
depreciation,  was  important  and  difficult.  The  New  York  Convention,  foreseeing  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  measure,  had  already  considered  the  subject,  and  a  committee  of  that  body  hod 
reported  suggestions  a  few  weeks  previously.  They  proposed  three  distinct  modes  of  issuing 
paper  money.  First,  that  each  colony  should  issue,  for  itself,  the  sum  which  might  be  ap- 
propriated to  it  by  Congress.  Second,  that  the  united  colonies  should  issue  the  whole  smn 
necessary,  and  each  colony  become  bound  to  sink  its  proportionable  part ;  and,  third,  that 
Congress  should  issue  the  whole  sum,  every  colony  be  bound  to  discharge  its  proportion,  and 
the  united  colonies  be  obliged  to  pay  that  part  which  any  colony  should  fail  to  discharge. 
The  convention  preferred  the  last  mode,  as  affording  higher  security  to  those  who  should  re- 
ceive the  paper,  and,  of  consequence,  as  likely  to  obtain  more  ready,  general,  and  confidential 
circulation.  It  was  also  believed  that  it  would  be  an  additional  bond  of  union  to  the  asso- 
ciated colonies.* 

The  Continental  Congress  adopted,  substantially,  the  last  proposition,  and,  in  the  course 
of  the  session  of  1775,  three  millions  of  dollars  were  issued  in  bills  of  credit,  and  the  faith 
of  the  confederated  colonies  was  pledged  for  their  redemption.*     This  sum  was  appropriated 

doubtless  lose  their  value,  by  being  separated  and  distributed  among  the  fiunily.  I  have  preserved  dimw- 
ings  of  the  articles  here  named.  Judge  Ford  expressed  his  surprise  that  the  mirror  was  not  demolished,  lor 
the  room  in  which  it  hung  was  occupied,  at  one  time,  by  some  of  the  subalterns  of  the  Pennsylvania  Kne, 
who  were  sons  of  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  state — gentlemen  by  birth,  but  rowdies  in  practioe. 
They  injured  the  room  very  much  by  their  nightly  carousals,  but  the  n^rror  escaped  their  rough  treat- 
ment. 

*  Pitkin,  i.,  347.     Records  of  the  New  York  Convention. 

'  The  resolution  providing  for  the  first  emission  of  bills  was  adopted  on  the  22d  of  June,  1775,  and  wsk 
as  follows  :  "  Resolved^  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  millions  of  Spanish  milled  dollars  be  emitted  by  the 
Congress  in  bills  of  credit,  for  the  defense  of  America."  On  the  next  day  the  conmiittce  appointed  for  the 
occasion  reported  and  oflferod  resolutions  (which  were  adopted)  as  follows :  **  Retilved,  That  the  nmnber  and 
denomination  of  the  biUs  to  be  emitted  be  as  follows : 

49,000  bills  of  8  dollars  each,  $392,000 
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Total,  403,800 

82,000,000 
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among  the  coloiiies  according  to  the  tuppowd  number  of  the  inhabitotits,  including  negroes 
uid  mulatloei  and  each  colony  wag  to  pay  ita  proportioa  ut  four  equal  annual  payments  the 


fiiBt  by  the  last  of  November,  1779,  and  the  fourth  by  the  lait  of  November,  1762,  The 
several  Colonial  Conventions  were  to  provide,  by  taxes,  for  sinking  their  proportion  of  the 
bills,  and  the  bills  themselves  were  to  be  received  in  payment  for  such  taxes.  Two  general 
treasurers  were  appointed,  and  it  was  recommended  to  each  colony  to  appoint  a  traasnrei. 
The  amount  of  the  first  emission  was  two  millions  of  dollars. 

"  Rt$olvid,  That  the  ftam  of  the  bill*  be  aa  roUowi ; 

CONTINENTAL   CURRENCY. 


This  bill  entitles  tha  bearer  to  n 


-  Spanisli  milled  dollan,  or  the  valoe  thereof  in  gold 


"  Stialvtd,  That  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr.  J.  Rutledge,  Mr.  Duace,  Dr.  FraokUn,  and  Mr-  Wilson  be  a  oom- 
niittee  to  gel  proper  plates  eagraved,  to  provide  paper,  and  to  agree  with  printen  to  print  the  abora  bills."* 

'  The  paper  on  which  these  bills  were  printed  waa  qnite  thick,  and  the  enemy  c)Jled  it  "  the  ptultboari 
money  of  the  rebels."  The  vignettes  were  generailj,  both  in  device  and  motto,  significant.  The  one  most 
pnmitwnt  in  the  engraving  represents  a  beaver  in  the  slow  but  sure  process  of  cutting  down  a  tree  with  its 
teeth.  The  motto,  "  Piuevixasdo — by  Ptnmrana,"  said  to  the  colonisti,  "  Persist,  and  yon  will  be  nio- 
OMsfol."  I  will  DOticB  a  few  other  devices  and  mottoes  of  bills  which  I  have  seen.  A  globe,  with  the  motlo, 
in  Latin,  "Thi  Loan  bilons;  let  ihi  iartb  bejoice."  A  candlestick  with  thirlem  branches  and 
bomers,  denoting  the  number  of  stiuesi  motto,  "Oss  riai,  akd  to  tbi  sahi  roBFOsi."  A  thorn-bush 
with  a  hand  grasping  it ;  motto,  "  Sobtiin  ok  abstain."  A  circolar  chain  bearing  on  each  link  the  name 
uf  a  state,  an  emblem  of  union  ;  motto,  "  Wb  lai  oira,"  I  bare  in  mj  poasession  a  coin,  made  of  some 
D  reaemblmg  GermBu  silver  of  the  present  day  loC  which  the  fallowing  is  a  &c-simile  the  propei 

ionum.     HlmKllNBlhuilslHiird,  of  the  wngcltT.  AmDlDaalllUs, 

iddphU,  were  the  onLj  eDgrsvers  Ld  America  ul  Lhftl  time.     Hnr^ 

760  ti*  engnrcd  i  pLcnrs  smblsiiuli:  of  the  npcsl  of  Ow  Stunp 

'sr;  popuJmr,  uid  hid  •neiloulTe  h1«.    HacagnrBd  ud 

u  ITTt  hs  nifTiTffd  viother  of  a  ilmLlar  slifi,  reprHemiiif 

igrtTod  Iho  plB(«fl,  ni*de  tb«  pnH,  ud  piioted  the  bUls  of  Uh  psper 

ru  iL  LaiiBftoD  utd  CoDcord.  ud  mhift  dnwlngi  Bud 


*  IIh  idfltH  mre  eDgnred  on  copper  bj  Fmnl  Ruti 
of  Haw  Hanm.  and  u  engllibnuo  named  Smllheta. 

AeL    ThK  and  a  catteatan  caUtd  The  Se'enl«n  BeKinden, 
pobUibad  ■  prinl  in  ITTO,  r«pi 
Iks  ludiiif  of  Ibe  Britlah  troopa  In  BoaUii. 
miwj  ordand  lij  Ibe  PtotIdcIii]  Congreai  i 
o^prnTini*  at  Ibt  lUnniihe*  at  Iboae  place 
(isTvd  dnrint  dw  nuniiur  of  ITIS.    Mr,  DooltOls  aiaiaKd  In  nKngraring 
d,  br  Barber-a  "  Bblor)'  and  AoUqulliea  of  Hair 


■r  scale,  Id  1833, 
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Fluu  lor  RedemptloD. 


M  Umed  br  &>  TorlM.         Flnt  enliiBd  Koh;. 


On  the  25tb  of  July  the  Continental  Congreat  ordered  the  inning  of  one  milttoD 
of  dollarB  more,'  and  from  time  to  time  new  emissionB  were  authorized,  to  meet  the 
demands  upon  the  treasury,  until,  at  the  beginning  of  1780,  the  enormoui  sum  of  two  hund- 
red millions  of  dollars  had  been  issued,  no  part  of  which  had  been  redeemed.  While  the 
amount  of  the  issues  was  small,  the  credit  of  the  bills  was  good ;  but  when  now  emigsioiu 
look  place,  and  no  adequate  measures  for  redemption  were  exhibited,  the  people  became  hiu- 
picioua  of  those  frail  representatives  of  money,  and  their  value  began  to  depreciate.  This 
effect  did  not  occur  until  eighteen  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  emission  had  elapaed. 
Twenty  millions  of  the  Continental  bills  were  then  in  circulation,  besides  a  large  amount 
of  local  issues  by  the  several  states.  It  was  now  perceived  that  depreciation  was  inevita- 
ble, and  Congress  proposed,  as  a  substitute  for  further  issues,  a  loan  of  five  millions,  at  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent.  A  lottery  wa«  also  authorized,  designed  to  raise  a  like  sum  on 
loan,  the  prizes  being  payable  in  loan  office  certificates.  These  offices  were  opened  in  all 
the  states ;  the  rate  of  inlereat  was  raised  from  four  to  six  per  cent.,  but  the  loans  came  in 
very  slowly.  The  treasury  ran  low,  the  loan  offices  were  overdrawn  by  the  commiBSariet' 
drafts,  the  issue  of  bills  was  reluctantly  recommenced,  and  ten  additional  millions  were  speed- 
ily authorized.  During  the  year  1778  sixty  millions  and  a  half  were  added  to  the  issnet 
already  made.  The  commissioners  in  France  (see  page  86)  had  been  instructed  to  borrow 
money  there,  but  as  yet  they  had  been  unsuccessful. 

Various  plans  were  proposed  at  different  times  to  sink  those  isnies  of  bills  of  credit,  bgt 
none  could  bo  put  into  efficient  practical  operation.  The  several  states  issued  paper  money 
independently  of  the  Continental  Congress  ;  and  the  Loyalists,  aided  hy  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  the  autumn  of  1778  sent  out  large  quantities  of  counterfeits  of  the  Continental  emiancns 
of  May  20th,  1777,  and  April  11th,  1778,  and  scattered  them  as  widely  among  the  people 
as  their  means  would  aliow.^  Under  these  circumstances,  Congress  felt  the  necessity  c^ 
making  an  extraordinary  eD"ort  to  sustain  the  declining  credit  of  the  bills,  by  making  some 
provision  for  their  actual  redemption.  On  the  2d  of  January,  1 779,  it  was  "  Raolved, 
That  the  United  States  be  called  on  to  pay  in  their  respective  quotas  of  fifteen  millions  irf 
dollars  for  the  year  1779,  and  of  six  miUions  of  dollars  annually  for  eighteen  yean  from  and 
after  the  year  1779,  a«  a  fund  for  sinking  the  emissions  and  loans  of  the  United  State*  to 
the  31st  of  December,  1778,  inclusive."  It  was  provided  that  any  hills  emitted  by  ordo: 
of  Congress  prior  to  1780,  and  no  others,  should  be  received  in  payment  of  thoae  quotas.  A 
period  of  five  months  was  given  for  taking  out  of  circulation  the  emisaiong  which  had  been 
counterfeited,  during  which  time  they  were  to  be  received  into  the  public  treasury  in  pay- 


I  a  devioe  lepreBenting  a  stork  itnv- 


size),  bearing  the  same  device  on  one  side.     On  a  three  dollar  noU 

gling  with  an  eagle — the  feeble  col- 

onies  wairirg   with   slroag  Great 

Britain  ;  motto,  "  Thk  result  is 

u:icEiTAiN."     This  bill  is  d&ted 

eighteen  daj-a  iifler  the  adoption  of 

the   Deelarftlion  of  Independence, 

A    majestic    oak-treo  ;    molio,    "  I 

OF  AGES-"  A  hand  planting  n 
young  tree  ;  motlo,  "For  poster- 
ity."  A  boar  encountering  a 
spear ;  motto,  "  Death,  ok.  life 
WITH  DECEHCT."  A  harp,  de- 
noting harmony ;  motto,  "  Laroe 

siKALi.   ONES.'^     A  figure  of  Jo^ 

'  Aa  the  signing  of  so  many  bills  woulil  require  more  lime  than  (he  membera  oould  spare  from  public 
duties,  Congress  appointed  tveniy-eight  gentlemen  to  peribnn  the  duty,  allowing  each  one  dollar  aod  Ihiitj- 
three  cents  for  eveiy  thousand  bills  signed  and  numbered  by  him.  It  was  neoesMUj  Tor  eaob  bill  tc  bare 
.be  siguature  of  two  of  tbem.      '  See  page  662,  Vot,  II. 
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Dopreciation  of  the  Paper  Money.  Confudon  in  Trade.  Foreign  and  Domettic  Debt  Specie  Value  of  the  BUla, 


ment  of  debts  and  taxes,  and  also  into  the  Continental  loan  offices,  either  on  loan  or  to  be 
exchanged  for  other  bills  of  a  new  tenor,  bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  and  redeemable 
in  specie  within  six  years.     The  old  bills  thus  called  in  were  to  be  destroyed/ 

This  effort,  like  its  predecessors,  was  unsuccessful.  Prices  rose  as  the  money  sank  in 
▼alue,  and  every  branch  of  trade  was  deranged.  In  several  states  laws  limiting  prices  were 
still  in  force,  and  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  bills  threw  all  contracts  into  confusion.  The 
amount  in  circulation  on  the  1st  of  September,  1779,  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 
Congress  resolved  that  the  issues  should  not  exceed  two  hundred  millions  in  the  whole. 
The  loans  prior  to  the  Ist  of  August,  1778,  the  interest  of  which  was  payable  in  bills  on 
France,  were  seven  millions  and  a  half.  The  loans  contracted  since  were  more  than  twenty- 
six  millions.  The  debt  abroad  was  estimated  at  four  millions.  Only  three  millions  out  of 
the  sixty  millions  of  paper  dollars  already  called  for  from  the  states  had  been  paid  into  the 
public  treasury. 

Congress  was  powerless  to  stay  the  downward  tendency  of  the  paper  currency.  It  con- 
tinued to  depreciate  and  prices  to  rise.  Early  in  1780,  forty  paper  dollars  were  worth  only 
one  in  specie.*  The  commissaries  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  supplies  for  the 
army,  for  the  people  refused  to  exchange  their  articles  for  the  almost  worthless  paper. 
Direct  taxes  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  to  replenish  the  treasury,  and,  as  supplies  could 
not  be  obtained,  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  army  and  abandonment  of  the  rebellion  seemed 
inevitable. 

Congress  was  obliged  to  open  new  resources  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  required  each 
state  to  furnish  a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  corn,  forage,  and  other  articles,  which 
were  to  be  deposited  in  such  places  as  the  commander-in-chief  should  determine.  The  states 
were  to  be  credited  for  the  amount  at  a  fixed  valuation  in  specie.     This  scheme  was  utterly 

^  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  5. 

*  The  following  bill  of  items  is  preserved,  and  illustrates  the  value  of  the  Continental  biUs  in  1781 : 

Captain  A.  M'Lane,* 

BoU  of  W.  NiCHOLLS, 
JSniMry  Stk,  1781. 

1  pair  boots 1600 

6}  yds.  calico,  at  85  ds 752 

6  yds.  chintz,  at  150  ds 900 

4}  yds.  moreen,  at  100  ds 450 

4  hdkls.,  at  100  ds 400 

8  yds.  quality  binding,  4  ds 32 

1  skein  of  silk 10 

13,144 

If  paid  m  specie £18  lOf. 

Received  payment  in  full, 

For  Wm.  Nxcholls. 

JOMA.  JONXS. 

The  following  scale  of  depreciation  is  also  preserved : 

Value  of  $100  in  Sptcit  in  Continental  Money, 

1777.                177a                  1779.                   1780.  1781. 

January.. 9105  $325  $742   $2934  $7400 

February 107   350   868   3322  7500 

March 109   370   1000   3736  0000 

April 112   400  1 104   4000 


May 115   400  1215   4600   

June 120   400  1342   6400  

July 125   425  1477   8900 

August 150   450  1630    7000   

September....    175   475  1800   7100   

October 275   500  2030   7200   

November 300   545  2308   7300   

December 310   634  2593   7400  Nothing. 

*  Captain  M'Lane  wu  the  father  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treaaiirj. 
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impracticable,  from  the  want  of  authority  to  enforce  the  demands,  and  the  distance  of  sereral 
states  from  the  army,  and  Congress  speedily  abandoned  it.  The  several  states  were  then 
recommended  by  Congress  to  pass  laws  making  paper  money  a  legal  tender,  at  its  nominal 
value,  for  the  discharge  of  debts  which  had  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  hard  cash.  Such 
laws  were  enacted,  and  many  dishonest  debtors  took  advantage  of  them.  Although  the  bills 
were  passing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for  one,  they  were  made  a  lawful  tender,  and  debts  were 
discharged  at  a  cheap  rate.  It  was  one  of  the  most  unwise  and  unjust  acts  conmiitted  by 
Congress  during  the  war.  The  honest  and  simple  were  defrauded,  and  the  rogues  were  im- 
mense gainers.'  The  people  justly  raised  a  great  clamor,  while  the  friends  of  the  king  greatly 
rejoiced  in  seeing  the  growth  of  what  they  deemed  the  canker-worm  in  the  seed  of  rebellion.* 
Among  the  most  prominent  evils  arising  from  the  rapid  depreciation  of  the  paper  was  a 
spirit  of  speculation  and  fraud,  which  excited  unfounded  jealousies  and  suspicions.     Tht 

'  Washington  opposed  the  measure  from  the  begimiing  as  iniquitous,  unjust,  and  fraught  with  the  dinit 
evils.  He  was  a  considerable  loser  by  it.  While  at  Morristown,  a  respectable  man  in  the  neighborhood 
was  very  assiduous  in  his  attentions  to  the  chief^  and  they  were  generally  reciprocated.  This  man  paid  his 
debts  in  the  depreciated  currency,  under  the  law,  and  the  fact  became  known  to  Washington.  Some  time 
afterward  the  man  called  at  head-quarters,  but  the  general  hardly  noticed  him.  This  cohlneas  was  obsertid 
by  the  officers,  and  La  Fayette  remarked,  ''  General,  this  man  seems  much  devoted  to  you,  and  yet  yoa  haf« 
scarcely  noticed  him."  Washington  replied,  smiling,  "  I  know  I  have  not  been  cordial ;  I  tried  hard  to  be 
civil,  and  attempted  to  speak  to  him  two  or  three  times,  but  that  Continental  money  stopped  my  mouth." 

'  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  who  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  in  New  York,  from  1777  until  1782,  and,  aftsr 
the  peace,  was  made  Lord  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Galloway,  the  great  PennsylvaaiA 
Loyalist,  then  in  London,  thus  writes,  under  date  of  December  12th,  1778,  in  reference  to  the  imwmnfft  !§. 
sues  and  the  depreciation  of  the  bills  of  credit :  ^^  The  fee  simple  of  the  thirteen  United 
Slatet  is  not  equal  to  this  sum,  which  is  still  increasing.     I  therefore  think  it  utterly     frj^  Ji^  n/>^. 
impossible  to  support  the  credit  of  this  money ;  and  were  there  nothing  else,  this  would     ^^t   ^^  Cp 
be  tuffident  to  destroy  the  rebellion,  if  Britain  would  hold  the  places  she  now  possesses,      A|_  j^  ^tgm 
and  keep  a  moderate  number  of  cruisers  on  the  coast.     The  mode  of  securing  French     nP^  ^W^  wP 
debts,  by  which  the  colonies  became  mortgaged  for  the  fripperies  of  every  French  ped-  - 

dler,  is  another  embarrassing  article  on  this  head,  which  must  prove  ruinous  to  America.' '     Stm  ^44*  *¥r 
Daniel  Coxe,  a  member  of  the  king's  council  of  New  Jersey,  and  a  refugee  in  New  York,   '  ~7^  '  ''w   '  fc 
writing  to  Galloway,  under  date  of  February  14th,  1779,  says,  "  The  cwrrtnX  deprecia-     ^ 
tion  of  their  money  now  at  Philadelphia  is  dfteen  for  one ;  and  tho'  there  are  chiJbs  and 
private  associations  endeavoring  to  support  its  credit,  nothing  will  do,  nor  can  any 
thing,  in  my  opinion,  now  save  'em  on  this  point  but  a  foreign  loan,  and  which,  though 
they  aflfect  otherwise,  1  think  they  can  not  negotiate  any  where  in  Europe,  unless  all  the     >. 
moneyed  nations  are  turned  fools ;  and  if  they  can  not  command  a  loan,  and  are  pre- 
vented from  all  remittances  and  trade  southward,  they  must  sink,  never  again,  I  hope, 

to  rise In  short,  they  never  were  so  wretched  and  near  destruction  as  at  this 

moment,  and,  unless  some  unforeseen  event  takes  place  in  their  favor  soon,  I  firmly 

expect  the  next  summer  must  end  their  independence  and  greatness For  God's 

sake,  then,  encourage  every  degree  of  spirit  and  exertion  all  you  can,  and  quickly ;  a 

good  push,  and  they  go  to  the  wall  infallibly."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  letters  sent 

to  England  by  the  Loyalists  from  1778  until  1781.     The  financial  embarrassments  of 

(Congress  gave  Loyalists  and  friends  of  government  strong  hopes  that  it  would  accom-     CzPHsa  Ax^thabr. 

plish  what  British  arms  had  failed  to  do.     It  may  be  here  remarked  that  many  of  the 

letters  which  passed  between  the  Loyalists  here  and  their  friends  abroad  were  written  in  cipher,  so  thtL 

should  they  fiail  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  they  might  not  be  read,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  writers  tad 

Clinton  has  sent         a  secret  expedition  up 

thb  Hudson  to  intercept  Washinqton. 

FaC'Similk  or  Cipiieb  WBxrnfO. 

their  cause.  I  here  give,  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  an  alphabetical  key,  and  a  iac-simile  or  two 
lines  of  the  cipher  writing,  copied  from  one  of  the  letters  of  a  distinguished  Tory,  together  with  the  ieter* 
pretation. 
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rapid  rise  in  prices  was  unjustly  attributed  to  extortion  on  the  part  of  public  officers,  and 
even  General  Greene,  who  acted  as  quarter-master  general,  was  accused  of  enriching  him- 
self at  the  public  expense,  because  he  received  for  his  salary  a  per  centage  on  all  moneys  dis- 
bursed, and  the  depreciation  made  the  nominal  amount  vast.  Individual  speculators  and 
monopolizers  were  the  extortioners  and  the  oppressors  of  the  people,  and  of  them  Washing- 
ton said,  in  a  letter  to  President  Reed,  **  I  would  to  God  that  some  of  the  more  atrocious  in 
each  state  were  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows  four  times  as  high  as  the  one  prepared  for 
Haman."  It  was  remarked,  "that  while  the  honest  and  patriotic  were  impoverished,  rogues 
and  Tories  were  fast  growing  rich." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1779,  the  country  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  exist- 
ing financial  embarrassments.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  subject.  In 
Philadelphia,  party  feelings,  growing  out  of  the  currency  question,  became  so  strong  and  de- 
cided that  a  riot  took  place  under  the  very  eyes  of  Congress.  A  committee  had  undertaken 
to  regulate  the  prices  of  flour,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  salt,  and  other  articles  of  general 
use.  Robert  Morris  and  other  leading  merchants  refused  to  conform  to  the  regulation.  Wil- 
son, Clymer,  and  Mifflin,  with  their  friends,  were  threatened  with  banishment  to  New  York, 
as  abettors  and  defenders  of  the  Tories.  They  armed  themselves,  and  repaired  to  October  i 
Wilson's  house.  A  mob,  with  fire-arms  and  two  cannons,  approached.  Some  ^^^• 
shots  were  fired,  and  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  house  was  killed.  A  man  and  a  boy  of  the 
mob  were  also  killed.  The  mob  were  about  to  force  the  door,  when  Reed,  the  president  of 
Congress,  appeared  with  some  cavalry,  and  partially  restored  order,  but  it  was  necessary  for 
the  citizens  to  turn  out  and  patrol  the  streets.  It  was  several  days  before  quiet  was  restored. 
In  the  midst  of  this  general  excitement  a  convention  of  the  five  Eastern  States  octobnr  20. 
was  held  at  Hartford,  and  Congress,  unable  longer  to  disguise  the  fact  that  its  ^^''^• 
bills  of  credit  were  permanently  depreciating,  approved  of,  and  recommended,  a  plan  elab- 
orated by  that  convention,  to  regulate  prices  on  the  basis  of  twenty  paper  dollars  for  one  of 
specie.  This  measure  partially  quieted  the  public  mind.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  the 
two  hundred  millions  were  emitted,  and  the  press  was  stopped.^  At  that  time  the  depre- 
ciation stood  thirty  for  one,  and  was  constantly  increasing.  The  diversion  of  labor  from  agri- 
cultural and  other  industrial  pursuits,  the  destruction  of  grain  by  the  belligerent  forces  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  combined  with  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances  of  govern- 
ment, which  we  have  briefly  considered,  threatened  famine  and  general  bankruptcy ;  and 
daring  the  winter  and  spring  of  1780,  when  Washington  had  his  quarters  at  Morristown, 
the  hope  of  the  patriot  was  suffering  an  almost  total  eclipse  ;  it  was  the  gloomiest  period  of 
the  Revolution.  The  financial'operations  which  subsequently  occurred  will  be  noticed  here- 
after, such  as  long  drafts  on  the  United  States  commissioners  abroad,  and  foreign  loans. 

We  have  made  a  wide  but  necessary  digression  in  turning  aside  to  view  the  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  patriots  at  the  period  under  consideration.  Let  us  resume  our  journey  and  his- 
toric annotations. 

I  lefl  Morristown  for  Springfield  in  the  early  morning  train.  The  air  was  September  13 
cool  and  bracing,  and  I  had  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  ^^s- 

at  the  foot  of  the  Short  Hills,  to  the  pretty  village  lying  in  the  bosom  of  a  fertile  plain  near 
the  banks  of  the  Rahway  River.  The  trees  upon  the  surrounding  hills  were  beginning  to 
assume  the  variegated  livery  of  autumn,  not  from  the  effects  of  frosts,  but  of  a  long  drought , 
yet  on  the  plain  every  thing  was  as  green  as  in  June,  except  the  ripening  maize.  I  sought 
*  for  the  **  oldest  inhabitant,"  and  found  him  in  the  person  of  the  venerable  Gilbert  Edwards, 
who  was  a  half-grown  boy  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Springfield,  and  sold  apples  to  the 
American  soldiers  when  they  came  down  from  the  Short  Hills  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy  under  Knyphausen,  the  German  general.'     He  kindly  accompanied  me  to  the  place 

^  Pitkin,  Marshall,  Ramsay,  Gordon,  Sparks,  Hildreth. 

'  General,  the  Baron  Knyphausen,  was  a  native  of  Alsace,  then  one  of  the  Rhenish  provinces.  His  father 
was  a  colonel  in  the  German  regiment  of  Dittforth,  in  the  service  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  gen- 
eral was  bred  a  soldier,  and  served  under  Frederic  the  First,  father  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia.    '  Th» 
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where  the  principal  engagement  occurred,  which  la  on  the  right  of  the  pieoeDt  tuiapUce  l«ad- 
ing  from  Springfield  to  Elizabeth  town,  and  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  Rabway.  Nothing 
now  remaiaa  upon  the  spot  to  indicate  military  ojierationi,  for  no  works  were  tlirown  op  on 
the  occasion.  The  battle  was  the  result  of  an  unexpected  invasion.  The  knoll  on  which 
the  Americans  were  posted,  then  covered  with  apple-trees,  ii 
now  bare,  only  a  few  stumps  remaining ;  but  on  the  eastern 
slope  a  few  of  the  trees  are  lefl,  venerable  in  form  and  feature, 
and  venerated  for  their  associations.  One  of  them  is  pictured 
in  the  engraving.  It  bears  several  scars  of  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  cannon-balls  of  the  approaching  enemy.  They  are  "hon- 
orable scars,"  and  I  bespeak  for  the  veteran  a  perpetual  pensiaa 
of  respect. 

On  the  Gtb  of  June,  1780,  General  Knyphausen,  then  in  tem- 
porary command  of  the  British  troops  iu  New  York  during  the 
absenceol'Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton at  the  south,  diapatch- 
iil  Brigadier-general  ^lalhcwa  from  Slaten  Island  with 
about  five  thousand  troops,  who  landed  at  Elizabeth- 
town  Point.  He  had  been  informed  that  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Morristown  was  much  dissatisfieJ,  and 
ripe  for  mutiny  and  treason,  and  that  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  were  ready  to  join  the  royal  standard  as  soon  es 
ample  protection  should  be  guarantied  them.  Influ- 
enced by  these  opinions,  Knyphausen  ordered  Mathews 
to  march  toward  Morristown,  but  the  annoyances  which 
he  met  with  on  the  way  soon  undeceived  him.  He 
burned  the  village  of  Connecticut  Farms,  and  advanced 
on  Springfield,  but,  being  informed  that  Washington 
had  sent  a  force  to  oppose  him,  he  wheeled  and  return- 
ed lo  Elizabelhtown.  Many  of  his  soldiers  were  cut 
off  during  the  recession,  by  small  parties  of  Jcrscymen 
concealed  behind  fences,  rocks,  and  bushes.  On  reach- 
ing Elizabelhtown  Point,  he  intrenched  his  forces  with- 
in the  old  works  thrown  up  tliero  by  the  Americans, 
where  they  remained  about  a  ibrtnight. 

In  the  mean  while,  General  Clinton  arrived  from  the 
south,  and  determined  to  carry  out  the  plan  arranged  by  Knyphausen,  to  captui 
at  Morristown,  and,  if  possible,  draw  Waahicigton  out  from  his  strong  position  »>TMmg  tht 
Short  Kills,  into  a  general  engagement.  Ho  also  took  pains  to  mislead  Wuhington,  l^  em- 
twelve  ibousajid  GemiBji  trnops  b'rod  by  ibc  English  government,  for  service  in  America,  were  placed  no- 
der  his  oommanii,  and  the  Hessians  were  led  by  iho  Buron  de  Reidcsel.  He  arrived  with  hU  troopi,  n^ 
convoy  of  Admiral  Lord  Huwc,  in  June,  1776,  and  vias  eng^rcd  in  tbo  battle  of  Long  Island  in  AogTBl  M. 
lowing.  He  was  also  in  tlic  tiatLlo  of  Brandjwine,  and  commanded  an  expedition  to  Spiingfield,  Nev  Itr- 
sey.  For  some  months  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  al  Iho  south,  Enypbaiuen  was  in  coBunud 
of  the  city  of  N'ew  York.  He  waa  almut  sixty  years  of  age,  possessed  of  a  tine  Hgure,  and  was  remaib- 
hiy  amiable  and  simple-minded.  I.n  Fayette  used  to  tell  an  anecdote  eonccming  him,  on  the  aathoritrcf . 
Uritish  oi&ccrs.  The  pa.<<siii!C  to  America  was  very  long,  and  one  night,  while  playing  whiat  in  tlw  eaUn, 
Knyphausen  suddenly  tumed  tn  the  captain  and  said,  with  an  air  of  much  sincerity,  "  Captain,  ain't  we  Ui 
auilcil  past  America '!"     He  died  on  tho  frontiers  of  Germany  loward  the  clo»e  of  the  loat  century. 

'  ExFLiiNATio:!  OF  IBE  ^Iaf. — The  stream  with  branches,  and  running  in  a  southerly  directun,  ii  iba 
Ruhway  River;  a  is  the  bciiiso  (still  standing)  (if  MrH.  Mathews,  near  which  tbs  enemy  formed  for  baCtki 
A,  the  site  of  Byram'i  Tavtm,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  lirst  range  of  hills  ;  c,  the  Springfield  and  Elixabetbtev* 
lurnpike ;  d,  the  Vauxhall  Riiad ;  t,  the  first  position  ot  tho  brigades  of  Stark  and  Maxwell,  near  the  mill, 
and  north  of  the  rail-road  ;  f,  Shrieve's  regiment  at  (he  second  bridge ;  g,  the  mill ;  h,  post  ef  the  Ameti- 
cans,  on  the  bills  in  the  rear  of  Byram'i  Tavrrn.     The  other  localities  are  printed  Oa  the  map. 
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barking  troope  in  transportB  on  the  Hudwn,  as  if  an  expedition  was  intended  against  West 
Point.  Washington  wot  deceived  by  this  movement,  and,  with  a  considerable  force,  march- 
ed toward  the  Highlands,  leaving  Major-general  Greene  in  command  at  Springiield.  Clin- 
ton, perceiving  the  success  of  his  stiatagem,  crossed  over  to  Elizabethtown,  with  Knyphau- 
■en  and  additional  troops,  and  at  break  of  day  on  the  23d  the  whole  army,  consisting  j^,^ 
of  about  Ave  thousand  infantry,  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry,  and  from  fifteen  to  '''^' 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  toward  Springfield.  They  moved  in  two  columns,  one 
on  the  main  road  (the  present  turnpike)  leading  to  Springfield,  the  other  on  the  Vauxhall 
Road,  leading  to  the  principal  pass  among  the  Short  Hills,  a  series  of  high  lidges  at  the 
bead  of  the  Springfield  plains.  The  Americans  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Greene.  The  right  column  of  the  enemy,  on  the  Vaui;hall  Boad,  was  opposed  by  Major 
Henry  Lee  with  his  cavalry,  and  some  pickets  under  Captain  Walker,  and  the  left  was  coa- 
fronted  by  Colonel  Dayton,  of  the  New  Jersey  line.'  The  remainder  of  the  American  troops 
had  been  posted  upon  the  roads  leading  to  the  different  passes  over  the  mountains,  and  it 
was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  they  were  collected  in  force  at  Springfield  to  oppose 
the  enemy  concentrating  there.  The  latter,  after  maneuvering  to  gain  the  fianks  of  the 
Americans,  formed  upon  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rahway,  near  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Mathews,  which  is  still  standing.  Colonel  Angell,  with  his  regi- 
ment, was  posted  in  the  orchard  upon  the  knoll  west  of  the  stream,  with  a  single 
^  field  piece  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Littell,  to  defend  the  bridge  ;  and  Colonel 

\,         .Shricve'fi  ri-giment  was  drawn  up  at  the  second  bridge,  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  to 
ttreat  of  the  Americans,  if  such  a  movement  should  become  necessary. 
Lee's  drU);<ionB,  and   the  pickets   under  Captain  Walker,  were  stationed  at  the 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  and  the  militia  were  drawn  up  on  the  flanks,  principally  under 
m.iiid  of  General  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey.  - 
The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  enemy  upon  Lee's  force  at  the  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  and  the  Americans  were  repulsed.     At  that  instant  the  British 
-^^      .  -.  troops  near  the  first  Springfield  Bridge  moved  to  attack  Colonel  An- 

gell in  the  orchard.  Captain  Littell  played  his  artillery  so  briskly 
and  well,  that  he  kept  the  enemy  east  of  the  bridge  for  some  time  ; 
but  bringing  their  artillery  to  bear,  they  pressed  forward,  forded  the 
stream  (which  is  there  only  about  two  rods  wide),  and  drove  the 
Americans  from  their  position  and  across  the  second  bridge.  The 
artillery  of  the  British,  being  leveled  too  high,  did  but  little  execu- 
tion, except  among  the  branches  of  the  apple-trees,  and  the  Amer- 
icans retreated  with  very  little  loss.  The  enemy  were  warmly  re 
ceived  at  the  second  bridge  by  Shrieve's  regiment,  but  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  obliged  the  gallant  little  band  of  Americans  to  fall 
back  and  join  the  brigades  of  Maxwell  and  Stark  upon  the  hill. 
The  situation  of  the  patriot  army  was  now  critical.  The  enemy 
waa  pushing  vigorously  forward  on  the  Vauxhall  Road,  leading  in 


■  EtiaaDsyton  was  bom  in  Elizabethlown,  New  Jersey,  in  1735.  He  joined  the  array  during  the  French 
and  Indiaa  war.  He  was  a  member  of  (he  corps  called  "  Jersey  Blues,"  raised  in  1 TS9  by  Edward  Hart, 
Ihe  father  of  John,  one  of  the  signers  at  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  With  that  corps  he  fuu);ht  under 
Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  was  one  of  Ibe  Committee  of  Safety  at  ElizabethlDwn  al  Ihe  beginning  of  Ihe  Rev- 
ohitioo-,  in  February,  ITTS,  Coni^ress  appointed  him  colonel  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment ;  and  in  ITS2  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  ot  brigadier  general.  He  was  in  several  of  the  principal  bstllei  of  tbe  Revnlu- 
tiua,  and  had  three  horses  shot  under  him — one  at  GormaiUown,  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Crosswiclc 
Bridge.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Cincinnati  of  New  Jersey,  and,  during  the  life  of  Washington, 
enjoyed  the  wum  personal  friendship  of  that  distinguished  man.     He  died  at  Elizabethtown  in  1807- 

*  This  sketch  wu  made  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Rahway,  at  the  site  of  the  old  bridge.  This  is  now  the 
rear  of  the  bouse,  but,  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  the  road  was  upon  this  side  of  it,  which  fomed  the  front. 
The  deviation  of  the  road  is  indicated  in  the  map  by  a  dotted  line  Remains  of  the  abutnienla  of  the  old 
bridge,  where  the  British  crossed,  may  still  be  seen. 
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their  rear,  and  their  numbers  were  too  small  to  guard  the  several  passes  through  the  numnt- 
tiins,  and  have  a  respectable  force  engaged  in  battle.  Greene  accordingly  ordered  the  main 
body  of  the  army,  except  the  two  brigades  already  mentioned,  to  take  post  on  the  hills  in  the 
rear  of  Byram's  Tavern,  and  detached  the  regiments  of  Colonels  Webb  and  Jackson,  with 
one  piece  of  artillery,  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on  the  Vauxhall  Road.  The  move- 
ment was  successful,  and  that  important  pass  was  secured. 

The  Americans  were  now  advantageously  posted,  and  General  Greene  was  anxious  for  an 
engagement ;  but  Knyphausen  saw  his  own  disadvantage,  and,  after  setting  fire  to  the  vil- 
lage, began  a  retreat  toward  Elizabeth  town.  Greene  ordered  out  detachments  to  extinguish 
the  flames  of  such  houses  as  were  not  within  the  reach  of  the  enemy's  cannon,  but  their  ef- 
ibrts  were  of  little  avail.  The  church,  and  every  house  and  barn  in  the  village  but  three, 
were  burned.  One  of  the  latter  now  stands  close  by  tho  tavern  of  Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  a 
very  well  built  house,  and  exhibits  an  orifice  in  the  northwestern  gable,  made  by  the  passage 
of  a  cannon-ball.  The  parsonage  was  saved,  and  in  it  the  congregation  worshiped  until  a 
more  convenient  place  was  supplied. 

As  soon  as  the  village  was  fired,  the  enemy  began  their  retreat.  Captain  Davis,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  men  and  largo  parties  of  militia,  fell  upon  their  flanks  and  rear, 
and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  upon  them  all  the  way  to  Elizabethtown.  The  retreat  was  so 
precipitate  that  Stark's  brigade,  which  was  put  in  motion,  could  not  overtake  them.  At 
midnight  the  enemy  began  crossing  over  to  Staten  Island  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  had  evacuated  Elizabethtown  and  removed  their 
Ijridgc.*  The  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  has  not  been  fully  given  on  either  side.  Lieuteo- 
anl-coloncl  Barber,  in  his  return  to  General  Greene,  reported  thirteen  Americans  killed,  and 
fifty-eight  wounded  and  missing.  In  this  report  was  not  included  the  return  of  Davis's  de- 
tachment and  of  tho  militia  that  pursued  the  enemy  to  Elizabeth toMm.  The  militia  had 
twelve  wounded  and  none  killed.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  unknown.  The  newspapers  of 
the  day  put  down  their  loss  in  the  skirmish  at  Connecticut  Farms  and  vicinity,  two  weeks 
previous,  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  Colonel  Barber,  who  act- 
t;d  as  deputy  adjutant  general  on  the  occasion,  was  particularly  recommended  for  his  activ- 
ity, by  General  Greene,  in  his  report  of  the  engagement.*  General  Washington,  on  hear- 
ing of  the  movement  of  the  enemy  toward  Springfield,  sent  a  re-enforcement,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  save  the  town.  Greene,  in  his  report,  says,  "  I  lament  that  our  force  was  too  small 
to  save  the  town  from  ruin.  I  wish  every  American  could  have  been  a  spectator;  they 
would  have  felt  for  the  sufferers,  and  joined  to  revenge  the  injury.'* 

After  much  difficulty,  I  procured  a  conveyance  to  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Meeker,  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfield,  seventy-four  years  old,  kindly  lefl  his  plow,  and  in  a  light  wagon  took 
mo  thither,  by  the  way  of  Connecticut  Farms,  a  small  village  now  called  Union,  lying  four 
miles  northwest  of  Elizabethtown.  Almost  every  building  in  that  village  was  destroyed  by 
the  British  invaders  while  on  their  way  to  Springfield,  on  the  Gth  of  June,  1780.  An  event 
occurred  there  at  that  time,  which  excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout  the  countiy. 
The  family  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Elbt- 
abethtown,  and  an  ardent  Whig,  had  removed  to  Connecticut  Farms  as  a  place  of  greater 
security,  and  occupied  the  parsonage.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  the  daughter  of  John  Ogden,  of 
Newark,  and  was  greatly  beloved  for  her  piety  and  benevolence.     When  she  heard  of  the 

^  Report  of  General  Greene  to  the  comimindcr-in-ehicf. 

'  Fruneis  Barber  vas  born  at  Princeton  in  1751,  and  was  educated  at  tho  College  of  New  Jersey.  He 
was  installed  rector  of  an  academic  institution  connected  with  tho  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  £liabelb- 
t4:>wn,  in  which  situation  he  remained  until  the  commencement  of  tho  Revolution.  He  joined  the  patriae 
iimiy,  and  in  1776  was  commissioned  by  Con<rrcss  a  major  of  tho  third  battalion  of  New  Jersey  troops;  al 
Mur  (rlose  of  the  year  was  apiK^inted  lieutenant  colonel,  and  subsecjuently  became  assistant  inspMtor  genenl 
under  Baron  Steuben.  He  was  in  constant  ser\-ice  during  the  whole  >^'ar,  was  in  the  principal  battlet,  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  (^ornwallis  at  Yorktown.  He  was  with  the  Continental  army  at  Newbuigh 
in  1783 ;  and  on  the  very  day  when  Wiiflhin«iton  announced  the  signing  of  tho  treaty  of  peace  to  the  vm^ 
he  was  killed  by  a  tree  falling  upon  him  while  riding  by  the  edge  of  a  wood. — Rtv.  Nichoioi  Mmrr^. 
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approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  she  resolved  to  remain,  trusting 
in  Providence  for  protection.  When  they  entered  the  village,  she  withdrew,  with  her  infant 
in  her  arms,  into  a  private  apartment,  and  engaged  in  religious  devotions.  A  maid,  who  had 
charge  of  the  other  children,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  private  apartment,  saw  a  «*  red- 
coat soldier"  jump  over  the  fence  into  the  yard,  and  told  Mrs.  Caldwell  that  he  was  approach- 
ing the  window.  Mrs.  Caldwell  arose  from  a  hed  on  which  she  had  heen  sitting,  and  at  that 
moment  the  soldier  discharged  his  musket  at  her  through  the  window.  It  was  loaded  with 
two  balls,  both  of  which  passed  through  her  body,  and  she  fell  lifeless  upon  the  floor,  in  the 
midst  of  her  children.*  It  was  with  much  difliculty  that  her  body  was  saved  from  the  con- 
flagration that  ensued.  It  was  dragged  into  the  street,  and  lay  exposed  for  several  hours  in 
the  hot  sun,  when  some  of  her  friends  procured  liberty  to  take  it  to  the  house  of  Captain 
Wade,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  Her  husband  was  at  the  Short  Hills  that  night, 
Bufl^ering  dreadfully  from  anxiety  respecting  his  family.  The  next  day  he  procured  a  flag 
and  went  to  Connecticut  Farms,  when  he  found  the  village  in  ruins  and  his  wife  no  more. 
That  cold-blooded  murder,  as  well  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  peaceful  village,  changed 
many  Tories  to  Whigs,  and  helped  to  conflrm  the  settled  hatred  of  the  well-affected  and  the 
patriots  against  the  British  government,  whose  military  officers  winked  at  such  atrocities. 

On  our  way,  Mr.  Meeker  related  some  interesting  facts  concerning  his  family.  His  grand- 
father was  a  stanch  republican,  and  had  eight  sons  and  four  sons-in-law  in  the  Continental 
army,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  physical  strength  and  moral  courage.  The  father  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  the  old  gentleman  who  went  over  the  Springfield  battle-ground  with  me,  was 
one  of  the  sons-in-law.  One  of  his  sons  (Mr.  Meeker's  father)  lived  up  among  the  Short 
Hills,  and  was  a  substantial  farmer.  A  conversation  which  he  had  one  day  with  General 
Dayton,  at  Elizabethtown,  well  illustrates  the  political  character  of  many  of  the  yeomanry 
of  that  period.  While  a  portion  of  the  standing  army,  under  the  administration  of  the  elder 
Adams,  was  at  Elizabethtown,  Mr.  Meeker  went  to  General  Dayton  to  pay  his  direct  tax, 
in  hard  cash,  for  the  support  of  the  army.  ••  Of  what  use  is  your  standing  army  ?"  asked 
Meeker.  «'  To  support  Congress,**  replied  Dayton.  •*  Ay,  to  support  Congress  indeed,'* 
said  the  old  man,  bitterly.  "  To  support  Congress  in  taking  away  our  liberties,  and  in  al- 
tering the  Constitution  so  as  to  place  men  in  public  offices  for  life.  I  fought  for  freedom 
through  the  war  for  nothing  (his  Continental  money  was  worthless),  and  now  I  want  to  pay 
for  my  land  and  be  independent  indeed,  but  tax  upon  tax  keeps  me  poor.  I  could  at  any 
time  raise  one  hundred  men  among  my  neighbors  upon  the  Short  Hills,  say  privately  to  your 
standing  army,  '  Come  and  help  us* — and  they  would  come,  and  we'd  march  to  Philadel- 
phia and  take  your  Congressmen  from  their  seats.  We  will  not  have  a  standing  army. 
Disband  it."  ••  Our  standing  army,**  said  Dayton,  '*  will  intimidate  the  British.**  "  Look 
aherc.  General  Dayton,**  said  Meeker,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with  emotion,  ••  you  are  well 
acquainted  in  London.  Write  to  your  acquaintances  there,  and  tell  them  that  Timothy 
Meeker  is  dead,  and  that  he  has  left  seven  sons,  every  one  of  whom  is  a  stronger  man  than 
he.  Tell  them  we  are  seven  times  stronger  than  before,  and  that  will  intimidate  them  more 
than  all  your  standing  armies,  that  suck  the  life-blood  from  the  people.*'  Such  was  the  logic 
of  New  Jersey  farmers  in  1798,  and  our  government  soon  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 

We  reached  Elizabethtown  at  about  noon,  and  having  ample  time  before  the  departure 

'  Such  is  the  current  history,  and  the  diabolical  act  was  fixed  upon  ^*  a  British  soldier."  Some  believed 
that  the  occurrence  was  a  mere  accident,  resulting  from  the  cross  firing  of  the  combatants,  but  there  is  am- 
ple evidence  that  it  was  a  deliberate  murder.  A  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Advertiser  says  that  '*  there 
is  evidence  of  a  very  direct  character,  which  affixes  the  guilt  of  murder  of  the  poor  lady  to  a  particular  in- 
dividual." "  A  very  respectable  citizen,"  he  adds,  "  lately  deceased,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  scenes  of 
that  day,  sajrs  that  a  man  named  McDonald,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Caldwell,  or  of  his  family,  was  the  person  who  committed  the  atrocious  deed.  This  man,  from  some 
unknown  cause,  had  conceived  a  violent  enmity  against  his  employer,  and  it  was  in  this  manner  he  satiated 
his  revenge.  The  witness  to  whom  reference  is  now  made,  further  declared  that  he  saw  McDonald  after 
the  murder,  and  heard  him  avow  it,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  that  ^  now  he  was  satisfied,'  upon  which  he 
joined  and  went  off  with  the  enemy." 
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of  the  evening  train  for  Middlebrook,  my  next  tanying-plice,  I  Tiuted  the  Mveral  Keroln- 
tionary  localities  in  the  vicinity.  The  buiiBl-giound  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Broad  Street,  was  the  chief  attraction  within  the  village,  for  therein  repose  the  remains  of 
many  distinguished  men  of  the  Kcvolution.  The  church  that  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent one  was  burned  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  January,  1780,  together  with  the  academy 
(which  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  present  lecture  room)  and  the  court-house.  A  noto- 
rious Tory  named  Cornelius  HetGeld  fired  the  church  with  his  own  hands,  and  was  heard  lo 
lament  that  the  ■■  black-coated  rebel,"  as  he  called  Dr.  Caldwell,  the  pastor,  was  not  buroed 
in  bis  pulpit.  Near  the  Broad  Street  front  of  the  burying 
ground  stands  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
K.ev.  James  Caldwell  and  his  wife,  by  citizens  of  £lisa- 
bethtown.  It  is  a  handsome  marble  obelisk,  which,  with 
an  inscribed  pedestal,  rests  upon  a  granite  base.  On  the 
left  in  the  picture  are  seen  a  recumbent  slab,  and  also  an 
upright  one.  The  former  is  of  brown  stone,  and  covets 
the  grave  of  Jonathan  Dickinson,'  the  founder  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  now  located  at  Princeton  ;  the  latter 
is  of  white  marble,  and  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Mar- 
garet Van  Pelt,  a  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Caldwell.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  cemetery,  in 
tlie  rear  of  the  church,  are  sev- 
eral vaults  shaded  by  a  venera- 
ble oak,  among  which  is  that  of 
the  celebrated  JGIias  Boudinot, 
who  was  president  of  Congress 
in  1782,  and  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolution.  Of  him  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  write  hereafter.  A  little  south  of  Boudinot's 
vault  is  that  of  General  Dayton,  just  mentioned,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity are  the  graves  of  General  Crane,  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  Colonel  Barber,  already  mentioned  ;  Moses  Ogden,  a  young 
American  officer,  who  was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  when  that  settlement  was  burned , 
and  ofseveral  others  of  colonial  and  Revolutionaryeminence,  among  whom  is  Gfivemor  Belcher. 

'  Jonathan  Dickinion  n-ns  bom  in  Hntfirld,  MBssuhuwtti,  April  22d,  1688.  He  gradaalod  at  Ymie  CiJ. 
lege  in  1706,  and  two  yean  nfterward  becams  the  putor  ol  the  Fint  Preabyleriau  Chorch  at  Eliiabetb- 
town,  New  Jersey,  where  he  continued  nearly  Torty  yaara.  He  was  ths  cotemporarj  of  Whitfield,  Biai- 
nard,  EdwariU,  and  the  Tennanta.  He  waa  ohielly  instrumental  in  oTf^iiing  the  academj  at  EtiiabMb- 
town,  which  was  chartered  as  the  Coliego  of  New  Jereey  in  1746.  He  was  made  its  first  president,  bat 
the  institution  did  not  long  enjoy  the  advantages  of  till  care,  as  he  died  on  the  Tth  of  Dotober,  1747,  sgad 
flftj-nine.  The  firat  commenconienl  of  the  college  was  in  174S,  when  six  younj  men  gradoaled,  flni  of 
whom  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

'  Ths  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  the  Caldwell  monument : 

East  Sidi.  "This  monument  is  erecleil  lo  the  memory  of  the  Riv.  Jahki  Caldwell,  the  piooa  sad 
fervent  Chhstian,  the  zealous  ajid  faithful  minisler,  (he  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  prominent  leader  amoof 
the  worthies  who  secured  the  independence  of  hii  country.  His  name  will  be  cherished  in  ibe  ohnick 
and  in  the  stale  so  long  as  Virtue  is  esteemed  and  Fatrinti.sm  honored." 

WzsT  SiDK.  "  Hannah,  wife  of  ihe  Hev.  James  Caldwell,  and  daughter  of  Jonathan  Ogden,  of  Newark, 
was  killed  at  Connecticut  Farms  by  a  shot  I'rum  a  British  soldier,  June  25th,*  17S0,  eraelly  lacrifioed  by 
the  enemies  of  her  husband  and  of  her  conutrA'." 

NoETB  Side.  " '  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed.'  '  Be  of  good  courage — and  let  us  befaave  oar* 
eelves  valiant  for  our  people,  and  for  Ihe  cities  of  our  God,  and  let  the  Lord  do  that  which  is  good  in  bit 
eight.'     '  The  glory  of  children  are  their  fathers,'  " 

Soi;th  Sidi.  "  James  Caldwell.  Born  in  Charlotte  county,  in  Virginia,  April,  1734.  Gndoated  si 
Princeton  College,  17S9.  Ordained  pastor  of  Ihe  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Elixabethtown,  1761. 
ARer  serving  as  chaplain  in  (he  army  of  the  Revolution,  and  acting  as  commissary  to  the  troops  in  ITffw 
Jersey,  he  was  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  sentinel  at  Clizabethtown  Point,  November  24th,  1781." 
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Death  of  Mr.  CaldwelL  Execution  of  hb  Murderer.  Mr.  Caldwell's  Funeral.  Hi*  Orphan  Family. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  which  occurred  a  little  more  than  a  year  subsequent  to  that 
of  his  wife,  was  regarded  as  a  foul  murder.  He  was  shot  upon  the  causeway  at  old  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point,  by  an  American  sentinel  named  Morgan,  who  was  hung  for  the  deed.  The 
circumstances  are  substantially  as  follows.  At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  the  Americans 
had  possession  of  Elizabethtown,  and  there  was  established  there  a  commissariat  of  prison- 
ers, under  the  superintendence  of  Major  Adams.  To  facilitate  the  business  for  which  the 
commissariat  was  established,  a  sloop  made  weekly  trips  between  the  Point  and  New  York, 
then  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army.  Passengers  with  a  flag,  and  also  parcels,  were 
frequently  carried  by  this  vessel,  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  a  tavern  on  the  shore, 
having  one  or  more  sentinels  upon  the  causeway  that  extended  across  the  marsh  to  the  wharf. 
On  the  24th  of  November,  1781,  this  vessel  arrived  at  the  wharf,  having  on  board  a  Miss 
Berlah  Murray  (afterward  Mrs.  Martin  Hoffman),  who  had  permission  to  visit  her  sister  (Mrs. 
Barnett),  at  Elizabethtown.  Mr.  Caldwell  went  down  to  the  sloop  in  his  chaise  to  receive 
her.  but  she  was  not  there.  He  went  on  board  the  vessel,  when  a  small  bundle  belonging 
to  her  was  placed  in  his  charge,  with  which  he  started  for  his  vehicle.  James  Morgan,  a 
sentinel  on  duty  upon  the  causeway,  ordered  Mr.  Caldwell  to  deliver  his  bundle  to  him  for 
examination,  as  his  orders  were  not  to  let  any  thing  of  the  kind  pass  without  strict  scrutiny. 
Mr.  Caldwell  told  him  it  was  the  property  of  a  lady,  which  had  been  placed  in  his  charge, 
and  refused  to  give  it  up.  The  sentinel  reiterated  his  demand,  when  Mr.  Caldwell  turned 
from  him,  and,  it  is  said,  went  toward  the  vessel  to  leave  the  bundle,  rather  than  subject  it 
to  the  inspection  of  the  soldier.  The  latter,  probably  irritated  by  disobedience  of  his  orders, 
and,  it  may  be,  by  words,  leveled  his  musket  and  shot  Mr.  Caldwell  dead  upon  the  spot. 
Opinions  were,  and  still  are,  various  as  to  the  motive  of  the  sentinel.  Some  justify  him  as 
acting  in  strict  obedience  to  his  orders ;  others  believe  him  to  have  been  bribed  to  murder 
the  active  patriot  when  the  first  opportunity  should  offer ;  and  others,  again,  simply  con- 
demn him  for  exceeding  the  spirit  of  his  instructions.  Morgan  was  arrested,  the  coroner's 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict  of  willful  murder  against  him,  and  he  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  executed  at  Westfield  on  the  29th  of  January,  1782.  He  was  taken  to  the  church, 
where  a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah, 
**  O,  do  not  this  abominable  thing  which  I  hate ;"  and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
services  the  prisoner  was  hung.  The  place  of  his  execution  is  about  half  a  mile  north  of 
the  church,  in  Westfield,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Morgan's  Hill.  A  local  controversy 
has  arisen  upon  the  subject,  which  seems  to  turn  more  upon  the  inferences  of  the  several 
writers  than  upon  the  material  facts  here  given.  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disa- 
gree ?"  Co  temporary  records  form  the  best  umpire  in  such  cases,  and  correct  history,  the 
patient  in  question,  is  not  likely  to  suHer  from  such  a  disagreement. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  a  pious  and  eloquent  minister,  and  such  an  active  patriot, 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  there  was  *'  a  voice  of  mourning" 
wherever  his  eminent  virtues  were  known.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon  when  he  was  shot. 
His  body  was  conveyed  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mrs.  Noel,  whence  it  was  buried  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday.  ••  Many,"  says  Dr.  Murray,  "  were  ignorant  of  the  tragical  deed  until 
they  came  to  church  on  the  Sabbath  ;  and,  instead  of  sitting  with  delight  under  his  instruc- 
tions, there  was  a  loud  cry  of  wailing  over  his  melancholy  end.  There  was  a  vast  concourse 
assembled  to  convey  him  to  his  tomb.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  a  large  stone  before  the 
door  of  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel  (now  the  residence  of  Miss  Spalding),  where  all  could  take  a 
last  view  of  the  remains  of  their  murdered  pastor.  After  all  had  taken  their  last  look,  and 
before  the  coffin  was  closed.  Dr.  Elias  Boudinot  came  forward,  leading  nine  orphan  children, 
and,  placing  them  around  the  bier  of  their  parent,  made  an  address  of  surpassing  pathos  to 
the  multitude  in  their  behalf"* 

I  rode  down  to  Elizabethtown  Point,  a  place  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution. 

'  Notet  on  Eliztibethtoten,  page  77.     The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  M'Whorter,  of  Newark, 
£rom  Ecclesiastes,  viii.,  8. 
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The  distance  is  about  two  mileB.  and  to  nearly  adjacent  are  tbe  houses  along  th«  road,  that 
it  may  be  aaiU  the  viltago  exiends  all  the  way  to  the  Point.  The  old  wharf  or  landing  ii 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  northeast  of  the  present  bustling  port,  and  only  a  solitary 
dwelling,  the  traces  of  the  causeway,  and  the  a|)parition,  at  low  water,  of  some  of  the  logs 
of  the  ancient  wharf,  constitute  the  remains  of  tbe  Revolution  there,  except  slight  indieatioiu 
iif  the  works  thrown  up  by  the  Americans  in  the  rear.  Making  a  journey  in  a  direct  line 
through  some  shrub  oaks  and  a  field  of  tangled  buck- 
wheat, I  visited  and  sketched  the  old  tavern,  now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Isbam,  of  New  York,  where  many  of 
the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Revolution  occurred.  Thm 
American  and  British  officers  were  alternately  quar- 
tered, from  1776unti]thecloBeofthe  war,  and  in  that 
house  the  corpse  of  Mr.  Caldwell  was  laid  while  a 
wagon  was  procured  to  convey  it  to  the  town.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  flat  shore,  overflowed  at  high  tide,  acroM 
.  which  was  a  substantial  causeway  about  seventy-five 
rods  in  length,  with  a  wharf  at  the  end.  Here  wu 
tlic  landin^-plnce  of  troops  passing  and  repawiag  to 
and  from  Staten  Island,  closely  contiguous  ;  and  from 
lliis  wharf  extended  the  bridge  of  boats  over  which  the  British  retreated  al^er  the  battle  of 
Springfield,  There  Vv'ashington  embarked  in  the  barge  prepared  to  convey  him  to  New 
York,  to  be  inaugurated  the  first  President  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  old  tav- 
ern he  breakfasted  that  morning. 
When  the  British  licet  appeared  ofl"  Sandy  Hook  with  the  troops  of  General  Howe,  in 
.Tunc,  1 77G,  great  alarm  spread  through  New  Jersey  ;  for,  as  the  Americana  then  had  mil- 
itary occupation  of  New  York  city,  it  was  supposed  the  enemy  M'ould  land  oa  the  Jeney 
coast.  Governor  Livingston,  at  the  head  of  the  New  Jersey  militia,  established  hii  camp 
at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and  caused  a  fortification  to  be  constructed  by  digging  ditches  and 
throwing  up  breast-works,  which  extended  from  the  old  to  the  new  Point,  and  on  which  a 
lew  cannons  were  mounted.  Those  works  were  never  of  any  material  use,  and  hardly  a 
vestige  of  them  remains. 

From  the  Point  several  water  expeditions  were  fitted  out,  for  the  narrow  and  tortaoui 
chonnel,  and  low,  marshy  shore  protected  the  place  from  the  visits  of  large  vemela  of  war. 
One  of  these  expeditions  was  under  the  command  of  Elias  Dayton  and  William  Alexander. 
The  latter  is  belter  known  in  our  history  as  Lord  Stirling,  and  was  Governor  Shirley's  mil- 
itary secretary  at  Albany  twenty  years  before.  Informed  that  a  British  transport  and  pro- 
vision ship  was  on  the  coast,  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  EL'zabethtown  ordered  four  anned 
boats  to  attempt  its  capture.  They  came  in  sight  of  the  vessel  about  forty  miles  from  Sandy 
Hook.     The  men  in  the  boats  were  all  concealed  under  hatches,  except  two  in  each,  unarm- 

*  This  view  is  Wking  en.^lwaril.  In  the  cliiimni^c,  on  the  right,  ie  seen  a  vcbhI,  at  ths  entrance  of  New- 
ork  Bhv,  snJ  the  Innil  beyond  if  the  high  );ruund  inlervening  brtw«en  it  and  Jersey  Citj.  la  one  of  tlit 
IS  uf  iho  old  tavern  is  a  Franklin  stove,  which  has  probably  been  a  tenant  thsn 
ever  since  it  came  Irom  the  foundcry.  I  gave  a  iiketch  of  it,  not  only  because  it  it  a 
relic  uf  the  lime,  but  because  ii  liiiubtlcas  shows  the  form  of  (he  stove  as  iovented  by 
llr,  Franklin  in  1T4S.*  before  an  "  iiniirovenirnt"  itbs  made.  On  its  Iront,  in  raiied 
li-tlcrs.  arc  the  words  "  Rosn  and  Bird's  >liberiiiii  Finindry.  I TH2.''  Ron  had  a  foond- 
ery  at  Eliznbclhtowu  in  lTT-1.  ns  appear*  Lr  Uib  iniicri|Su>n  upun  the  dinner-bell  of  Sil 
William  .lohnson.  now  in  the  belfry  uf  the  old  <,;augbnii«'Siga  Church  at  Fonda.  Sea 
note,  page  23:i. 
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ed,  who  inouaged  the  oars.  The  enemy  miBtook  them  for  hshing  vesseln,  and  allowed  them 
to  come  along  side.  At  a  preconcerted  eignsl,  the  hatches  were  raised,  the  armed  Ameri- 
cans pouted  upon  the  deck  of  the  ship,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was  their  prize,  hardly  a 
show  of  resistance  having  beeii  made.  She  was  taken  in  triumph  to  Elizabethtown  Point, 
where  her  cargo  was  landed.  This  exploit  was  performed  in  the  Bummer  of  177S,  soon 
after  the  battle  on  Bunker  Hill.  Some  privateering  expeditions  were  fitted  out  here  and  at 
Amboy  during  the  war  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  invasion  already  detailed,  there  wcro 
few  military  operations  there.  There  are  a  few  blemishes  in  the  general  good  character  for 
Whiggcry,  claimed  by  Elizabethtown.  During  the  war  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  London 
trading,"  or  supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions  and  other  things,  carried  on  there.  The 
high  price  paid  by  the  British  on  Staten  Island  tempted  even  the  most  ardent  Whigs  to  put 
money  in  their  purses  by  the  traffic.  Many  took  their  pay  in  British  goods,  and  actually 
opened  stores  in  the  village  with  articles  thug  obtained.  Governor  Livingston,  alluding  to 
the  practice,  said,  ■■  The  village  now  consists  of  unknown,  unrecommended  strangers,  guilty- 
locking  Tories,  and  very  knavish  Whigs." 

Having  an  hour  to  spare  on  my  return  to  the  village,  I  walked  out  to  old  "  Liberty  Hall," 

the  former  residence  of  Govern- 
or Livingston,  now  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr.  John  Kean.  It  is  u 
lino  old  mansion,  imbowered  in 
shrubs  and  overshadowed  by 
venerable  trees.  It  is  situatetl 
upon  the  left  of  the  Springfield 
Tunipike,  beyond  the  Elizabeth 
River,  and  about  three  fourths 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  rail-way 
station  in  the  village.  Gov- 
ernor Livingston  was  an  active 
partisan,  and  during  the  whole 
war  was  continually  employed 
in  public  duties  or  in  wielding 
his  pen  in  favor  of  the  Rcpub- 
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he  was  extremely  obnoxious  to 
the  enemy,  and  particularly  to  the  Tories,  whom  he  cordially  hated  and  despised.  Several 
ftttempls  were  made  to  abduct  him,  but  they  were  all  unsuccessful.  It  was  also  said  that 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  oiferbd  a  bounty  for  his  life,  if  he  could  not  be  taken  alive,  and  that  a 
prominent  Tory  of  New  Jersey  had  been  solicited  to  assassinate  him  for  a  price.  Of  this 
Governor  Livingston  accused  Clinton,  in  a  letter.  The  latter  did  not  deny  the  charge,  but, 
in  ft  very  discourteous  reply,  said,  ■■  Had  I  a  soul  capable  of  harboring  so  infamous  an  idea 
u  assBSBi nation,  you,  sir,  at  least,  would  have  nothing  to  fear ;  for,  be  assured,  I  should  not 
blacken  myself  with  so  foul  a  crime  to  obtain  so  triftiog  an  end."  Sir  Henry,  however, 
thought  the  "  end  not  too  trifling"  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the  express  purpose  of  captur- 
ing the  "rebel  governor."  It  was  midnight,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1779,  that  a  party 
of  firitiah   troops,  sent   by  Clinton  from  New  York,  landed   at  Elizabethtown  Point,  and, 


'  Soma  time  liter  the  deatb  of  Governor  Livingsion  this  property  was  purchased  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
wbo,  onder  (taa  auumeJ  jtniae  of  John  Belesis,  ran  away  from  Englaod  with  a  dau|rhter  □ffiaion  Hompascb, 
a  Gernuui  general.  She  vas  at  a  boardinj;  school  there,  and  Bolingbroke  had  a  wife  living.  He  martieil 
the  gilt  here.  She  died  in  England  in  1848.  The  grandmother  of  the  present  proprietor,  Susan,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peler  Tan  Burgh  Livingston,  bought  the  farm  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  it  has  been  in  possession  uf 
the  family  ever  since.  Her  Rrst  hosbnnd  was  John  Kean,  a  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina  from 
1785  to  1787,  and  iraa  first  cashier  of  the  first  United  Stales  Bank,  chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
Fabmary  8ib,  1791.     Her  second  husband  was  Count  Niemcewioz,  a  Polish  nobleman. 
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marching  directly  to  ■■  Liberty  Hall,"  burat  open  the  doors,  and  ■houted  Tociferously  for  >'  the 
damned  rebel  governor."  Fortunately,  the  governor  had  lefl:  home  some  hours  before,  to 
pass  the  night  with  a  friend,  a  few  miles  distant.  After  becoming  connnced  that  he  wu 
not  there,  they  demanded  his  papers.  Those  of  the  greatest  Importance  (hi«  recent  corre- 
spondence with  Washington,  and  with  Congress  and  the  state  ofiioeiB)  were  in  the  box  ol 
his  sulky,  in  his  parlor.  This  box  the  officer  in  command  was  about  to  seize,  when  Lit- 
ingston's  daughter  Catharine,  a  girl  of  great  spirit  and  presence  of  mind,  lepreseuted  to  him 
that  the  box  contained  her  private  property,  and  appealed  to  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman  and 
a  soldier  to  protect  it  for  her.  A  guard  was  placed  over  it,  and  she  then  led  the  men  to  the 
library,  where  they  filled  their  foraging  bags  with  worthless  law  papers.  After  threateniag 
to  burn  the  bouse,  they  returned  to  Elizabetbtown,  burned  one  or  two  dwellings  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  departed  for  New  York.' 

Mr.  Sedgwick  relates  a  tradition  connected  with  the  family  of  Governor  Livingston.     At 

drunken  soldier*  nuhed  in- 
to the  hall,  swearing  that 
they  would  bum  the  "  rebel 
bouse."  There  were  none 
but  women  in  the  home. 
The  maid  servant  fastened 
herself  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  ladiea  of  the  family  lock- 
ed themselves  in  another 
room.  The  ruffians  dis- 
covered their  hiding-place, 
and,  fearing  to  exasperate 
them  by  refusing  to  come 
out,  one  of  the  governor's 
daughters  boldly  opened  the 
door.  A  drunken  Boldiet 
seized  her  by  the  arm,  andat 
the  nune  moment  she  seiz- 
ed him  by  the  collar  with 
a  force  that  alarmed  him 
At  that  instant  a  gleam  of 
Ught  illumined  the  hall 
and  fell  upon  the  white 
dress  of  the  Udy.  The 
soldier  staggered  back. 
They  soon  left  the  houM. 


»  of  the 
when  the  village  of  Con- 
necticut Farms  was  burn- 
ed, Governor  Livingston 
was  absent  from  home  oii 
oflicial  duty.  The  family 
had  spent  the  day  iu  great 
alarm,  for  immediately  in 
front  of  their  dwelling  the 
smoke  and  flames  of  the 
conflagration  of  that  vil- 
lage were  distinctly  seen. 
Late  in  the  evening  several 
British  officers  came  to  the 
house,  told  them  that  their 
troops  were  retreating,  and 
proposed  to  pass  the  night 
there.  The  family  felt  se- 
cure from  marauders  while 
such  protectors  were  pres- 
ent, and  retired  to  bed. 
About  midnight  they 
were  aroused.  The  of- 
ficers were  called  away, 
and  soon  afterward  some 
exclaiming,  "  God  !  it's  Mrs.  Caldwell,  that 


/'^  '^^*^^ 


e  killed  to-day !" 


'  Sedgwick's  Lift  of  William  Liningtlim,  p.  322. 

'  Willioni  LivingsluD  was  descended  frum  iho  old  Scotch  family  of  that  Dune,  whose  Hrst  representatiK 
in  ihis  country  was  Ilobcrt,  iha  "  first  lord  of  the  manor"  upon  the  Hudson.  He  was  bom  in  November, 
1723,  and  graduated  in  Yale  College  in  1741.  He  was  well  educated,  and  posMssed  many  solid  M  lidl 
Da  brillianl  attaininenta  in  law  D.nd  literature.  He  early  c^spouscd  the  cause  of  the  ooloains,  and,  banag 
removed  from  riew  Yorlc  1o  New  Jersey,  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Iho  first  Continental  Congress  from  ilal 
slate.  In  ITT6,  after  the  peciplo  of  New  Jersey  hod  B»nt  Governor  Fnnkliti,  under  a  strong  guard,  to  Ccn- 
tiecticul,  Mr.  Livinf;s1on  was  cleated  chief  magistmte  of  the  ilale  ;  and  such  wera  hii  aoluiowledged  taloBls, 
and  republican  virtue,  and  the  love  of  the  people  for  bim,  that  he  was  annually  elected  to  that  office  nntP 
his  death.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  that  formed  the  Fedaral  Constitucuin ;  and,  ate 
being  actively  employed  in  public  life  for  almost  twenty  years,  be  died  at  "  Liberty  Hall,"  near  Eliiabelh- 
lown,  July  SStb,  1790,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  The  silhouette  hero  given  is  copied  from  one  in  Sedgwick's 
Life  of  Livingtlon,  which  he  says  was  probably  taken  from  life,  about  ITT3.  The  Liiingtfons  are  de- 
scended from  a  noble  Scotch  family.  Laid  Livingiton,  aflerwsrd  Ear!  of  Linlithgow,  was  one  of  the  cus- 
todians of  Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  while  in  Dumbanon  Castle  in  IMT.  The  great-grtDdKiD  of  the  Esrl  wn 
John  Livingston,  a  pious  Scotch  minister  who  fled  from  persecution,  and  went  to  Holland.     He  was  tha 
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ArriTal  at  Middlebrook.  Place  of  the  Encampinent  of  the  American  Army.  Howe's  Strattgem.  Skirmiahea. 

I  jeft  Elizabethtown  in  the  cars,  at  about  three  o'clock,  aad  arrived  at  Middlebrook,  a 
pleasant  little  village  on  the  Raritan,  toward  sunset,  passing  on  the  way  Scotch  Plains  and 
the  thriving  town  of  Plainfield.  The  road  passes  over  an  almost  level  country,  and,  though 
the  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  thrift  appeared  on  every  side.  Middlebrook  and  Boundbrook  lie 
close  together,  and  are  included  in  one  village.  Here,  toward  the  last  of  May,  1777,  Wash- 
ington encamped  his  army,  afler  breaking  up  his  cantonments  at  Morristown.  His  troops 
rapidly  augmented ;  and  when,  in  June,  General  Howe  began  to  show  some  disposition  to 
open  the  summer  campaign,  the  American  army  mustered  about  fourteen  thousand  effective 
men.  They  were  strongly  posted  upon  the  Heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  the  rear  of  the  village, 
near  the  place  of  the  winter  encampment  in  1 7  7  8—9,  which  will  be  presently  noticed.  Wash- 
ington suspected  Howe's  design  to  be  to  make  an  attempt  to  capture  Philadelphia.  He  con- 
centrated the  Northern  forces  on  the  Hudson  ;  a  strong  division  under  Arnold  was  posted  on 
the  Delaware,  and  a  considerable  force  was  under  his  immediate  command  at  Middlebrook. 
General  Howe  had  encamped  at  New  Brunswick,  ten  miles  distant,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
Washington  out  from  his  strong  position,  into  a  general  engagement  upon  the  plains.  But 
the  chief  would  not  hazard  a  battle  while  his  forces  were  so  divided.  Howe  remained  two 
days  at  New  Brunswick  ;  but,  concluding  that  Washington  was  too  strongly  posted  among 
the  hills  to  be  attacked  with  impunity,  the  British  commander  sought  to  accomplish  by  strat- 
agem what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  open  and  obvious  movements.  For  this  purpose  j^^^  i^ 
he  advanced  rapidly  toward  Somerset  Court-house,  feigning  a  design  to  cross  the  ^^^• 
Delaware.  Failing  to  draw  Washington  from  his  post  by  this  maneuver,  he  made  another 
feint,  a  few  days  afterward,  which  succeeded  better.  He  suddenly  retreated,  first  «junei9. 
toward  New  Brunswick,*  and  then  to  Amboy,*>  and  even  sent  some  detachments  ''June  23. 
over  to  Staten  Island.  Partly  deceived  by  these  movements,  and  hoping  to  reap  some  ad- 
vantage by  harassing  the  British  rear,  Washington  sent  strong  detachments  after  the  retreat- 
ing enemy,  and  also  advanced  with  his  whole  force  to  Quibbletown  (now  New  Market),  five 
or  six  miles  from  Middlebrook.  This  was  exactly  what  Howe  desired  to  accomplish, 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  25th,  he  suddenly  recalled  his  troops  from  Staten 
Island  and  Amboy,  and  early  the  next  morning  marched  rapidly  toward  the  American  lines, 
hoping  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  Middlebrook,  and  thus  bring  on  a  general  action.  Wash- 
ington was  too  quick  and  vigilant  for  Howe,  and  reached  his  strong  position  again.  The 
advanced  guard  of  the  British  fell  in  with  Lord  Stirling's  division,  and  a  warm  skirmish 
ensued.  On  the  approach  of  Cornwallis  with  a  considerable  force,  Stirling  retreated  to  his 
camp  with  inconsiderable  loss.  Other  skirmishes  ensued,  but  neither  party  suffered  much. 
At  Westfield  the  British  forces  wheeled,  and,  marching  back  to  Amboy,  passed  over  to  Staten 
Island,  leaving  the  Americans  in  the  quiet  possession  of  New  Jersey. 

It  was  on  the  gentle  slope  from  the  plain  to  the  steep  acclivities  of  the  mountain  in  the 
rear  of  Middlebrook,  that  seven  brigades  of  the  American  army  were  hutted  dunng  the  win- 
ter of  1779—80.  After  the  battle  of  Monmouth, c  the  American  army  crossed  the  cj„„o  q^ 
Hudson  River,  and  took  post  chiefly  in  Westchester  county.  The  head-quarters  ^^®- 
of  Washington  were  at  Wliite  Plains.  In  the  mean  while  the  Count  d'Estaing  had  arrived 
at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  French  fleet ;  but,  being  unable  to  pass  the  bar  with  his  heavy  ships, 
to  attack  Lord  Howe  in  the  bay,  he  galled  eastward  to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan  in 
a  proposed  attack  upon  Newport,  on  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  expedition,  which  proved  un- 
successful, I  shall  hereafter  write. 

Washington  continued  at  White  Plains  until  late  in  autumn,  suspecting  the  design  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  be  to  make  a  movement  eastward.  Sir  Henry  gave  currency  to  the 
reports  that  such  were  his  intentions,  until  Washington  moved  his  head-quarters  to  Freder- 


common  anceitor  of  all  the  Livingstons  in  America.  His  son  Robert,  the  first  *•  lord  of  the  manor"  of  Liv- 
ingston, in  Colombia  County,  New  York,  came  to  America  about  1675,  and  from  him  all  the  family  in  this 
country  have  descended.  They  were  all  remarkable  for  their  patriotism  during  the  Revolution  ;  and  (hr  sixty 
years  afterward  the  Livingstons  were  among  our  prominent  public  men 
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icsburg,  near  the  Connecticut  line,  and  turned  his  attention  decidedly  to  the  protection  of 
the  eastern  coast.  Clinton  then  sent  foraging  parties  into  New  Jersey,  and  ravaged  the 
whole  country,  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Raritan,  and  beyond.  The  abandonment  of  the 
siege  of  Newport,  the  return  of  Howe's  fleet  to  New  York,  and  the  entire  withdrawal  of 
forces  from  the  east  by  Clinton,  except  those  stationed  upon  Rhode  Island,  convinced  Wash- 
ington that  the  British  commander  had  no  further  designs  in  that  direction,  and  he  prepared 
to  put  his  army  into  the  most  advantageous  winter-quarters.  Nine  brigades  were  stationed 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  One  of  these  was 
at  Sn^ith's  Cove,  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  one  at  Elizabethtown,  and  the  other  seven  were 
at  Middlebrook.  Six  brigades  were  cantoned  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  and  at  West 
Point.  One  was  at  West  Point,  two  were  at  Continental  Village,  a  hamlet  near  Peekskill, 
and  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury,  in  Connecticut.  The  artillery  was  at  Pluckemin,  in 
Bedminster  county,  New  Jersey.*  The  head-quarters  of  the  chief  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
Middlebrook.  Knox,  Greene,  and  Steuben  were  among  the  general  officers  that  accompa- 
nied him  ;  and  the  ladies  of  several  of  the  officers,  among  whom  was  Mrs.  Washington,  en- 
livened the  camp  by  their  presence  during  the  winter. 

The  place  of  encampment  was  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  from  the  village. 
Log  huts  were  completed,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  in  February,  after  they  had  suflered 
exposure  under  canvas  tents  for  several  weeks.  The  huts,  according  to  the  description  of 
Dr.  Thacher,  who  was  there,  were  made  very  comfortable  by  filling  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  with  mud,  as  log  houses  in  our  Western  and  Southwestern  states  are  now  made. 
The  huts  were  arranged  in  straight  lines,  forming  a  regular  and  compact  village.  The  offi- 
cers' huts  were  arranged  in  front  of  the  line,  according  to  their  rank,  with  kitchehs  in  the 
rear  ;  and  the  whole  was  similar  in  form  to  a  tent  encampment.  Remains  of  these  are  still 
found  in  the  fields  where  the  encampment  was.  I  could  not  ascertain  where  Washington 
was  quartered ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn  by  inquiries,  there  is  only  one  house  remaining 
in  the  neighborhood  which  was  occupied  by  any  of  the  general  officers  at  that  time,  and 
that  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Staats,  where  Major-general  Baron  Steuben  had  his  quarters. 
From  a  remark  by  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  Military  Journal  (page  156),  I  infer  that  Washing- 
ton's quarters  were  at  or  near  Pluckemin,  a  few  miles  from  the  camp.  The  doctor  speaki 
of  an  event  that  occurred  *•  near  head-quarters,  at  Pluckemin." 

In  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at  Middlebrook,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Polly  Van  Norden,  a  small, 
but  vigorous  old  lady,  eighty-four  years  of  age.  She  lived  near  the  Monmouth  battle-ground 
at  the  time  of  the  conflict  there,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  suflerings  of  the  Whigi 
in  that  region  from  the  depredations  of  the  desperate  band  of  Tories  called  the  Pine  Robbers. 
She  was  a  woman  of  strong  but  uncultivated  mind,  and  became  excited  with  feelings  of  the 

^  Pluckemin  lies  at  the  base  of  a  high  mountain,  about  six  miles  northwest  of  Somerville.  There  the 
American  army  halted  on  the  4th  of  January,  1777  (the  day  after  the  battle  of  Princeton),  on  its  way  to 
Morristown.  In  the  village  burial-ground  is  the  grave  of  Captain  Leslie,  of  the  British  army,  who  was  mor- 
tally wounded  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Custis,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Life  of  Washington,  says,  "  It  was  whik 
the  commander-in-chief  reined  up  his  horse,  upon  approaching  the  spot,  in  a  plowed  field,  where  lay  the  gal- 
lant Colonel  Harslet,  mortally  wounded,  that  he  perceived  some  British  soldiers  supporting  a  wounded  offi- 
cer, and,  upon  inquiring  his  name  and  rank,  was  answered,  '  Captain  Leslie.'  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  who 
formed  a  part  of  the  general's  suite,  earnestly  asked,  *  A  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin?'  to  which  the  soldierB 
replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  doctor  then  addressed  the  gcnerul-in-chief :  ^  I  beg  your  excellenoy  to  per- 
mit this  wounded  officer  to  be  placed  under  my  care,  that  1  may  return,  in  however  small  a  degree,  a  part 
of  the  obligation  I  owe  to  his  worthy  father  for  the  many  kindnesses  received  at  his  hands  while  a  student 
at  Edinburgh.'  The  request  was  immediately  granted ;  but,  alas !  poor  Leslie  was  soon  past  all  mrgtnf" 
Ho  died  the  same  evening,  after  receiving  every  possible  kindness  and  attention,  and  was  buried  the  next 
day  at  Pluckemin,  with  the  honors  of  war.  His  troops,  as  they  lowered  the  body  to  the  soldier's  last  rest, 
shed  tears  of  sorrow  over  the  remains  of  their  much-loved  commander.  On  a  plain  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  is  the  following  inscription  :  ^*  In  memory  of  Captain  William  Leslie,  of  the  seventh  British 
regiment,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Levin,  in  Scotland.  He  fell,  January  3d,  1777,  aged  26  years,  at  the  battle 
of  Princeton.  His  friend,  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  hath  caused  this  stone  to  he  erected,  at 
a  mark  of  his  esteem  for  his  worth,  and  respect  for  his  family." 
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bilterest  hatred  agaiiut  tho  Toriea  while  telling  me  of  their  deedft— a  hatred,  the  keenneu 
of  which  the  lapK  of  leventy  years  has  Ecaroely  blunted. 

Early  the  following  morning,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  of  the  village,  I    Beptembn- 14, 
rode  to  the  Teaidence  of  the  venerable  Bergen  Bragaw,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty-  ^B' 

Mveu.  From  him  I  learned  the  exact  locality  of  the  American  oncampmeut.  Hii  half- 
brother  was  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  my  infonnant  often  visited  him  in  the  camp- 
He  said  the  slope  where  the  huts  were  erected  waB  heavily  timbered  at  that  time,  hut  it 
was  completely  cleared  in  cutting  down  trees  for  the  log  houseR,  and  has  been  a  cultivated 
tract  ever  since. 

From  Mr.  Bragaw's  we  rode  to  the  house  formerly  owned  by  Abraham  Staats,  and  now 


Doled,  and  the  elegance 
and  richness  of  the  orna- 
ments with  which  he  was 
adorned.  She  spoke  of  a 
brilliant  medal  that  hung 
by  a  ribbon  upon  his  breast. ' 
Mrs.  Doty  recollected  two 
visits  made  to  the  baron  by 
Washington  and  his  lady, 
one  to  dine  and  the  other 
to  take  tea  with  him.  On 
the  latter  occasion  several 


ladie 


ladies,  on  which 


She 


en  by  the  bar 


in  possession  of  his  son. 
Three  sisters  survive,  one 
of  whom  (Mrs.  Jane  Doty), 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age, 
who  resided  there  during 
the  Revolution,  has  a  clear 
recollection  of  many  events 
connected  with  Baron 
Steuben's  occupancy  of  tho 
house.  Although  she  was 
then  a  child  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  she  remembers 
the  dignity  of  his  appear- 
ance, the  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  for  which  he  was 
on  to  the  American  officers  and  the! 

grove  near  by.     This  occurred  a  short  time  before  tho  encampment  broke  up,  which 
event  took  place  early  in  June. 

Returning  to  the  village,  we  proceeded  to  visit  the  camp-ground,  which  is  upon  the  left 
of  the  main  road  over  the  mountains  to  Pluckemin ;  iilso  '•  Washington's  Rock."  The 
former  exhibits  nothing  worthy  of  particular  attention  ;  but  the  latter,  situated  upon  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain  in  the  rear  of  Middlebrook,  is  a  locality,  independent  of  the 
Bwociations  which  ballow  it,  that  must  ever  impress  the  visitor  with  pleasant  recollections 
of  the  view  obtained  from  that  lofty  observatory.  We  left  our  wagon  at  a  point  half  way  Up 
the  mountain,  and  made  our  way  up  the  steep  declivities  along^the  remains  of  the  old  road. 
How  loaded  wagons  were  managed  in  ascending  or  descending  this  mountain  road  is  quite  in- 
conceivable, for  it  is  a  difficult  journey  for  a  foot-passenger  to  make.  In  many  places  not  even 
the  advantage  of  a  zigzag  course  along  the  hill  sides  was  employed,  but  a  line  as  straight  as 
possible  was  made  up  the  mountain.  Along  this  difficult  way  the  artillery  troops  that  were  sta- 
tioned at  Pluckemin  crossed  the  mountain,  and  over  that  steep  and  rugged  road  heavy  cannons 
were  dragged.  Having  reached  the  summit,  we  made  our  way  through  a  narrow  and  tangled 
path  to  the  bold  rock  seen  in  the  picture  on  the  next  page.  It  is  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  below,  and  commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country  included  in  the  segment  of  a  circle  of  sixty  miles,  having  its  rundle  southward. 
At  our  feet  spread  out  the  beautiful  roUing  plains  like  a  map,  through  which  course  the  wind- 


■  Banm  Steuben  hul  reccind  from  Ehe  King  of  Pnusia  a  splendid  medal  of  gold  and  diaiaonda,  designat 
iOft  (he  Order  of  Fidtlily,  which  he  alwsja  wore  when  in  full  militar;  dress. 

<  This  TJew  it  from  the  (ield  in  front  of  the  house,  lookiag  nonb.  Tho  dwelling  is  at  the  end  nf  a  lane 
■everal  rods  from  the  main  rend  lendin);  to  Afiddlebrook  from  New  Bnuiswick.  ll  U  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Rantan,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  bridge  near  Middlebrook.  Only  (ho  center  building  was  in  ex- 
istence at  ibe  time  in  question,  and  thai  seems  to  have  been  enlargod.  Each  wing  bas  since  been  added. 
The  interior  of  the  old  part  is  kepi  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  when  Steuben  occupied  it,  being,  like 
most  of  tbo  better  dwollinirB  uf  that  time,  ncaily  wainscoted  with  piaa.  vrooght  into  moldings  and  panels. 
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inf!  Ruitan  &nd  the  Delaware  and  Hudum  Canal.     Little  Tillages  and  neat  farm-hoiuei 
dotted  the  picture  in  every  direction.     Southward,  the  spires  of  New  Dninewick  shot  ap 


above  the  interreninir  for- 
ests, and  on 
the  left,  as 
seen  in    the  pic- 
ture, was  spread  lli 
expanse  of  Raritau  am!  ^' 

Araboy  Bays,  with  many 
white  sails  upon  their  bo- 
soms.      Beyond    were   »p«n 
the  swelling  hills  of  Staleii     - 
Island,  and  the    more   abru]>l 
heights  of  Neversink  or  Navesiiik 
Mountains,  at  Sandy  Hook.      Upon 
this  lofty    rock   Washington  often 
stood,  with  his  telescojie,  and 
tered  the  vicinity.      He  overlooked  his 
camp  at  his  feet,  and  could  have  de- 
scried the  marching  of  the  enemy  at  a 
great  distance  upon  tlie  plain,  or  the  evo- 
lutions of  a  fleet  in  the  waters  beyond. 


In  the  Tear  of  PI  a 
vation,  and  upon 
is  another  rock   bearing  a 
tion,  and  from  the  same  ca 
the   brow  of  the 


and  rises  from  a  slope  of  the  hill, 
—     about    twenty-five    feet    from 
base  to  summit.      From  this 
latter    lofty  position,  it  ii 
said.  Washington  watched 
the  movements  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  summer  of  1 777, 
recorded  on  pagB  331. 
While  upon  the  mount- 
K  that  dimmed  the 
sky  in  the  morning,  gathering 
into  thick  clouds,  ftseumed  the 
nimbus  form,  and   menaced  os 
This  fact,  and  the 
ipectation  of  the  speedy  u- 
val  of  the  train  for  Somer- 
A'here  I  was  to  take  stage 


equal  eli 

range  of  hi!l<. 

imilar  appella- 

se.      It  is  near 

but,  unlike  the 

e  under  consideration,  it  stands  quite  alone, 


OR  the  Del- 
'^      aw&re,  hur- 
ried as  back 
lloge.      There  I  met  an  old 
(whose  name  I  have  forgot- 
ten), who,  though    a  small   boy  at  the 
time,  remembered  the  grand  display  at 
Pluckemtn  during  the  encampment,  on 
the  anniversary  of  the  alliance  of  America  with  France,'     He  remembered  an 
ine.         incident  which  I  have  not  seen  mentioned  in  the  published  accounts  of  that 

'  The  following  account  of  this  celebration,  published  m  the  time,  will  dnubllcu  interest  the  reader,  h 
must  be  remembered  that  on  the  Gth  of  February,  17TS,  Dr.  Fratdilin  and  other  AmericRn  conunbaboen. 
and  commUsionera  appointed  hy  the  French  govcminent,  signed  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  betveen 
the  two  countries.  The  event  alluded  lo  occurred  on  the  first  anniversary  (ITT9)  of  tbe  alliance,  or  a  few 
days  nrterward.  It  was  postpoaed  unlll  the  I6th,  on  account  of  Washington's  absence  from  camp.  The 
general-in-chief,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  army  there,  Mrs.  Washington,  Mrs.  Knox,  Mn.  6re«M. 
and  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  a  lai^  circuit  around  the  camp,  were  of  the  company ;  and  tbere  was  a 
vaat  concourse  of  spectators  from  every  part  of  New  Jersey. 

The  artillery  were  posted  upon  a  piece  of  rising  ground,  and  the  entertainment  waa  given  by  General 
Knox  and  the  olficeTs  of  the  artillery  corps.  The  cnlertainmenl  and  ball  were  held  at  the  academy  of  the 
Park.  The  celebration  was  commenced  at  about  four  o'clock  in  ihe  afternoon,  by  a  discharge  of  thineen 
cannons.  The  company  invited  then  sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  academy.  In  the  evening  a  display  <J  fire- 
works waa  made,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Stevens,  "  from  the  point  of  a  temple  one  holered  ieel  ia 
length,  and  proportionately  hi|;h,"  The  temple  showed  thineen  arches,  each  displaying  an  iUumiuted  paiat- 
tng.  The  center  arch  waa  ornamented  with  a  pediment  larger  than  any  of  the  others ;  and  the  whole  edi- 
Bee  was  supported  by  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  illuminated  painliitgs  were  disposed  in  the 
following  order :  The  1st  arch  on  the  right  represented  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Lexin^too,  with 
this  inscription  :  "  The  scene  opened."  2d.  British  clemency,  represented  in  the  burning  of  CbarlaMown, 
Falmouth,  Norfolk,  and  Kingston,  3d.  The  separation  of  America  from  Britain.  A  magniOcenE  arch  brakes 
in  the  center,  with  this  motto  :  "  By  your  tyranny  lo  the  people  of  America,  you  have  separated  the  wide 
arch  of  an  extended  empire."  4th.  Britain  reprcaemed  as  a  decaying  empire,  by  a  barren  coaotry,  brofeea 
arebes,  follea  spires,  ships  deserting  its  shores,  birds  of  prey  hovering  over  its  moldering  eitiea,  and  a  gloonT 
setting  sun.     Motto, 
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Incident  at  Pluckemin.  Departure  from  MidUlebrook.  Somenrille.  Incidents  bj  the  Waj.  Arrival  at  Eatton. 

affair.  He  said  that  several  boys  had  possession  of  a  small  swivel,  and,  in  firing  it,  one 
of  them,  while  loading,  had  his  hand  blown  off  by  a  premature  discharge  of  the  piece.  The 
boy  was  the  son  of  a  widow,  and  Washington,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  sent  his  mother 
two  guineas. 

I  lefl  Middlebrook  at  noon,  and  within  half  an  hour  was  at  dinner  in  Somerville,  five  or 
six  miles  distant,  whence,  at  one  o'clock,  I  departed  in  a  stagecoach  for  Easton.  Within 
the  coach  were  seven  grown  persons,  three  children  about  ten  years  old,  and  two  babies  of 
a  respectable  size  and  sound  lungs  ;  while  on  the  outside  were  four  passengers  and  the  driver, 
and  an  indefinite  quantity  of  baggage.  The  roads  were  excessively  dusty.  The  rain  that 
commenced  frilling  gently  soon  after  leaving  Somerville  relieved  us  of  that  annoyance,  but 
produced  a  greater — ^the  necessity  of  having  the  windows  of  the  coach  closed,  to  keep  out  the 
drippings  of  the  increasing  storm.  A  wheezing  old  gentleman  in  green  goggles  insisted  upon 
keeping  the  window  open  near  him,  to  save  him  from  suffocation  ;  while  a  shadowy,  mid- 
dle-aged lady,  upon  the  next  seat,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  as  earnestly  declared  that  it  should 
be  closed  to  save  her  from  an  ague  that  had  threatened  her  for  a  week.  The  matter  ap- 
peared to  be  very  properly  a  casus  belli,  as  prime  ministers  say  ;  but,  unlike  the  action  of 
prime  ministers  in  general,  the  controversy  was  compromised  by  mutual  concessions,  the 
crooked  roads  over  the  rough  hills  presenting  a  basis  for  an  amicable  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was  agreed  that,  when  the  course  of  the  road  brought  the  lady  to  the  windward,  the  window 
was  to  be  closed,  and  at  other  times  the  gentleman  was  to  be  accommodated  with  fresh  air. 

The  country  through  which  we  passed  is  beautifully  diversified  with  lofty  hills  and  deep 
ravines,  forming  numerous  water  courses,  whose  irrigating  streams  fertilize  the  broad  valleys 
which  are  found  occasionally  imbosomed  among  the  less  fertile,  but  cultivated  mountains. 
Of  these,  the  Musconetcong,'  through  which  flows  a  small  river  of  the  same  euphonious 
name,  dividing  the  counties  of  Hunterdon  and  Warren,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing. We  crossed  the  Musconetcong  at  the  pretty  little  village  of  Bloomsbury,  at  twilight,  but 
the  gloaming  and  the  rain  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  of  a  view  of  the  valley  and  its  thriv- 
ing town.  We  were  now  within  six  miles  of  the  Delaware,  and  as  the  darkness  deepened 
the  storm  increased  ;  and  when,  at  seven  o'clock,  we  crossed  the  river,  and  reined  up  at  the 
hotel  in  Easton,  we  seemed  to  alight  in  the  very  court  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

Easton  is  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  its  confluence  with  the  Lehigh  River, 
thirty-seven  miles  northwest  from  Somerville.  Arriving  there  afler  dark,  and  departing  the 
next  morning  before  daylight,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  view  it.  It  is  said  to  be  a  place  of 
much  business,  and  inhabited  by  a  well-educated,  social,  and  highly  moral  population,  and 
is  in  the  midst  of  natural  scenery  singularly  picturesque.  It  has  but  little  Revolutionary 
history,  and  that  relates  chiefly  to  contests  with  the  Indians.     Here  the  division  of  the  army 

5th.  America  represented  as  a  rising  empire.  Prospect  of  a  fertile  country,  harbors  and  rivers  covered  with 
•hips,  new  canals  opening,  cities  arising  amid  woods,  splendid  sun  emerging  from  a  bright  horizon.     Motto, 

"  New  worldi  are  itill  emerging  from  the  deep, 
The  old  deacending,  in  their  tuma  to  riae." 

6th.  A  grand  illuminated  representation  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  the  cncourager  of  letters,  the  sup- 
porter of  the  rights  of  humanity,  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  American  people.  7th.  The  center  arch.  The 
Fathers  I2C  Congress.  Motto,  ^^  Nil  desperandum  reipublica.^^  8th.  The  American  philosopher  and  em- 
bassador extracting  lightning  from  the  clouds.  9th.  The  battle  near  Saratoga,  7th  of  October,  1 777.  10th. 
The  Convention  of  Saratoga.  11th.  A  representation  of  the  sea  tight,  ofl*  Ushant,  between  Count  d'Orvii- 
Hers  and  Admiral  Keppel.  1 2th.  Warren,  Montgomery,  Mercer,  Wooster,  Nash,  and  a  crowd  of  heroes 
who  have  fallen  in  the  American  contest,  in  Elysium,  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  of  Brutus,  Cato,  and 
those  spirits  who  in  all  ages  have  gloriously  struggled  against  tyrants  and  tyranny.  Motto,  ^^  Those  who 
shed  their  blood  in  such  a  cause  shall  live  and  reign  forever."  1 3th  represented  Peace,  with  all  her  train 
of  blessings.  Her  right  hand  displaying  an  olive  branch ;  at  her  feet  lay  the  honors  of  harvest ;  the  back- 
ground was  filled  with  flourishing  cities ;  ports  crowded  with  ships  *,  and  other  emblems  of  an  extensive 
empire  and  unrestrained  commerce. 

When  the  fire-works  were  finished,  the  company  concluded  the  celebration  by  a  splendid  ball,  which  was 
opened  by  Washington,  whose  partner  was  the  lady  of  General  Knox. 

'  This  is  an  IndLan  word,  signifying  "  a  rapid^mnning  itream.'^ 
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Sullivan's  Expedition.  Indian  Council.  Wliitefield  aod  Bninerd. 

of  Sullivan,  under  his  immediate  command,  rendezvoused  previous  to  its  flying  and  desolat- 
ing campaign  against  the  Six  Nations  in  central  New  York  in  1779,  and  hither  came  the 
poor  fugitives  from  the  blackened  Valley  of  Wyoming,  after  the  terrible  massacre  and  burn- 
ing there  in  1773.  It  has  history  antecedent  to  this,  but  in  a  measure  irrelevant  to  our 
subject.  Here,  in  17o8,  the  chiefs  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  Dela wares,  Shawnees,  Miamis. 
Nanticokes,  Mohicans,  Conoys,  Monseys,  and  all  of  the  Six  Nations,  assembled  in  grand 
council  with  the  Governors  of  PerHisylvania  and  New  Jersey,  Sir  William  Johnson,  and 
other  distinguished  men  ;  and  the  eloquence  and  good  sense  of  the  great  Indian  diplomatist, 
Teedyuscung,  were  here  displayed  on  several  occasions.  Here,  too,  before  the  cabin  of  the 
white  man  was  built  upon  the  Delaware  above  Trenton,  the  surrounding  hills  echoed  the 
voices  of  the  eminent  Whitefield  and  Brainerd,*  as  they  proclaimed  the  Grospel  of  Peace  to 
the  heathen ;  and  here  the  good  Moravians  sang  their  hymns  and  held  their  love-feasts  in 
the  wigwams  of  the  Indians. 

^  George  Whitefield  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  England,  December  16th,  1714.  After  making  some 
progress  in  learning,  he  was  obliged  to  assist  his  mother,  who  kept  an  inn.  At  the  ago  of  eighteen  he  en- 
tered Oxford,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Wesleys  (John  and  Charles),  the  founders  of  the  Meth- 
odists. Ho  joined  these  eminent  Christians,  took  orders,  and  was  ordained  by  the  bishop  in  June,  1736. 
Mr.  John  Wesley  was  then  in  Georgia,  and  by  his  persuasion  Whitefield  embarked  for  America.  He  ar- 
rived at  Savannah  in  May,  1738,  and  returned  to  England  in  September  following.  Bishop  Benson  ordain- 
ed him  priest  in  Jsmuary,  1739.  He  made  several  voyages  to  America,  and  traveled  through  nearly  all  the 
colonics.  He  went  to  the  Bermudas  in  1748.  In  1769  he  made  his  seventh  and  last  voyage  to  America. 
After  preaching  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  died  suddenly  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1770,  aged  fifty-five.  His  powers  of  eloquence  were  wonderful,  and  his  ministry  was  exceedingly 
fruitful.  His  voice  was  powerful.  Dr.  Franklin  estimated  that  thirty  thousand  people  might  hear  him  dis- 
tinctly when  preaching  in  the  open  air.     Of  him  Cowper  wrote, 

**  lie  loved  the  vrorld  that  hated  him ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere ; 
AMailcd  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strit'e, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life ; 
And  he  that  forged  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart 
Paul's  love  of  Christ  and  steadiness  unbribed 
Were  copied  close  in  him,  and  Well  transcribed ; 
lie  followed  Paulf  his  zeal  a  kindred  flame, 
Uis  apostolic  charity  the  same ; 
Like  him,  crossed  cheerfully  tempestuous  seas, 
Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends,  and  ease ; 
Like  him  he  labored,  and  like  him  content 
To  bear  it,  suflfer  shame  where'er  he  went 
Blush,  Calumny  I  and  write  upon  his  tomb, 
If  honest  eulogy  can  spare  thee  room, 
The  deep  repentance  of  thy  thousand  lies, 
Which,  aimed  at  him,  have  pierced  th'  offended  skies, 
And  say,  blot  out  my  sin,  confessed,  deplored, 
Against  thine  image  in  thy  saint,  oh  Lord !" 

David  Brainerd  was  born  at  H<addam,  Connecticut,  April  20th,  1718.  He  entered  Yale  College  in 
1739  ;  but,  being  expelled  in  1742,  on  account  of  some  indiscreet  remarks  respecting  one  of  the  tutors,  he 
never  obtained  his  degree.  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divinity.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
year  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  immediately  afterward  was  appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  His 
first  efforts  were  made  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  about  fifteen  miles  from  Kinderhook,  New  York. 
There  he  lodged  upon  straw,  and  his  food  was  the  simple  fare  of  the  savages.  After  the  Stockbridge  In- 
dians agreed  to  remove  to  Stockbridge,  and  place  themselves  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Sergeant,  Brain- 
erd went  to  the  Indians  upon  the  Delaware.  There  he  labored  for  a  while,  and  then  visited  the  Indians 
at  Crossweeksung,  or  Crosswicks,  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  very  successful.  He  worked  an  entire  re- 
form in  the  lives  of  the  savages  at  that  place.  In  the  summer  of  1746,  Mr.  Brainerd  visited  the  Indians 
upon  the  Susquehanna.  The  next  spring,  finding  his  health  giving  way,  he  traveled  in  New  England.  In 
July  he  halted  at  Northampton,  and  there,  in  the  family  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  he  passed  the  remaining 
weeks  of  his  life.  He  died  October  9th,  1747,  aged  twenty-nine  years.  His  exertions  in  the  ChrifltiaB 
cause  were  of  short  continuance,  but  they  were  intense,  incessant,  and  effectual. 
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Dtrpwture  for  Wyomiog. 


NaaareCh. 


It!  Origin. 


A  chilling  Mirt. 

— T 


Nap  in  the  Coach. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


"  On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming ! 

Although  the  wild  flowers  on  thy  ruined  wall 
And  roofless  homes  a  sad  remembrance  bring 

Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befledl, 
^    Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic's  wave  their  morn  restore.'' 

Campbkll. 

**  Thou  com'st  in  beauty  on  my  gaze  at  last, 

*  On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming,' 
Image  of  many  a  dream,  in  hours  long  past, 

When  life  was  in  its  bud  and  blossoming. 
And  waters,  gushing  from  the  fountain  spring 

Of  pure  enthusiast  thought,  dinmi'd  my  young  ejres, 
As  by  the  poet  borne,  on  unseen  wing, 

I  breathed,  in  fancy,  'neath  thy  cloudless  skies, 
The  summer's  air,  and  heard  her  echoed  harmonies." 

Halleck. 

LEFT  Easton  for  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  sixty  miles  distant,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  storm  was  over,  and  the  broken  clouds,  flitting  upon  a 
cool  wind  from  the  northwest,  permitted  a  few  gleams  of  moonlight  to  stray 
down  to  earth.  Although  there  were  but  three  passengers  in  the  coach  (two 
ladies  and  an  infant),  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver,  for  there  were  promises  of 
a  bright  morning  and  magnificent  scenery.  The  coachman  was  a  good-natured 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman,  rather  taciturn,  and  such  an  adept  in  his  profession 
that  his  practiced  ear  detected  the  absence  of  a  shoe  from  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
"  leaders"  when  three  miles  from  Easton.  A  blacksmith  by  the  road  side  wa*^ 
aroused,  the  shoe  was  replaced,  and  within  an  hour  we  had  ascended  the  fertile 
slopes  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh,  to  Nazareth,  a  Moravian  village  about  half 
way  between  Easton  and  the  Wind-gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  day  had 
not  yet  dawned,  yet  the  snatches  of  moonlight  enabled  me  to  observe  the  uni- 
form and  neat  appearance  of  the  houses  in  the  village.*  We  were  now  high 
among  the  hills,  whence  the  mists  from  the  rivers  and  valleys  had  rolled  up 
when  the  storm  ceased  at  midnight,  and  I  was  glad  to  take  shelter  from  the 
chilling  vapor  within  the  coach.  The  seats  were  spacious,  and,  having  one  in 
exclusive  possession,  I  made  a  couch  of  it,  using  the  carpet  bag  of  one  of  the 
for  a  pillow,  and  slept  soundly  for  an  hour.     When  I  awoke,  the  morning  light  was 

^  Nazareth  is  seven  miles  northwest  of  Easton.  It  contains  a  church,  a  sisters'  house,  a  large  and  flour- 
iahing  seminary  for  boys,  and  the  usual  dead-house  and  cemetery  peculiar  to  the  sect.  The  place  was  named, 
aad,  it  may  be  said,  founded,  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the  eloquent  cosmopolite  preacher.  He  had 
labored  in  conjunction  with  the  Moravians  in  Georgia.  When,  about  1740,  they  refused  to  take  up  armst 
for  the  governor  of  the  province,  and  left  Georgia  for  the  more  peaceful  domain  of  William  Penn,  Whitefield 
•ocompanied  them.  He  began  to  erect  a  large  building  "  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware"  as  a  school  for 
negro  children,  while  the  Moravians,  under  Bishop  Nischman,  purchased  the  site  and  founded  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  about  ten  mUes  distant.  Whitefield  named  his  domain,  or  manor,  Nazareth.  He  did  not  com- 
plete his  building,  but  sold  "  the  manor  of  Nazareth"  to  the  Moravians,  who  finished  the  edifice.  It  is  still 
standing,  in  the  eastern  border  of  the  village.  The  Moravian  Sisters  of  Bethlehem  wrought  an  elegant  ban- 
ner, and  presented  it  to  Count  Pulaski.  A  drawing  of  the  banner,  and  the  beautiful  Coosecration  Hymn,  writ- 
ten bv  Longfellow,  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
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abroad,  and  we  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Wind-gap.  I  again  mounted  the  driTer  s 
box,  for  all  around  us  Nature  was  displaying  her  attractions  in  the  plenitude  of  her  magnifi- 
cence  and  beauty.  Before  us,  and  in  close  proximity,  were  the  Blue  Mountains,  their  lum- 
mits  curtained  in  a  white  fog  that  was  rising  toward  the  loftier  clouds.  Behind  ub,  far  down 
into  the  valleys  and  intervales,  orchards,  corn-fields,  forests,  and  meadows  were  spread  oat 
like  a  carpet  of  mellow  tints,  and  on  every  side  the  gentle  breeze  was  shaking  the  rain-drops 
from  the  boughs  in  diamond  showers,  glittering  in  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  While 
the  bleating  of  sheep  and  the  bellowing  of  cattle  reminded  us  of  cultivated  fields  behind  as. 
the  whirring  of  the  pheasant,  the  drumming  of  the  partridge,  and  the  whistling  of  the  quail 
among  the  rocks  and  lofty  evergreens  around  betokened  the  uncultivated  wilderness. 

The  Wind-gap,  unlike  the  far-famed  Water-gap'  in  the  same  cluster  of  mountains,  is  a 
deep  depression  of  the  summit  of  the  range,  is  quite  level  on  both  sides  of  the  road  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  exhibits  none  of  the  majestic  precipices  of  tne  latter.  The  earth  ii 
covered  with  masses  of  angular  rocks,  among  which  shoot  up  cedar  and  other  trees  and  shrubs, 
chiefly  of  the  coniferse  order ;  but  the  road,  by  industry,  is  made  quite  smooth.  The  hills 
rise  on  each  side  of  the  Gap  to  an  altitude  of  eight  hundred  feet,  clothed  and  crowned  with 
trees.  It  was  through  this  pass  in  the  mountains  that  two  expert  walkers  crdsscd  to  a  spar 
of  the  Pocono  when  measuring  the  extent  of  a  district  of  country  northwest  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1737.  The  Indians  had  agreed,  for  a  certain  con- 
sideration, to  sell  a  tract  of  land  included  within  prescribed  points  on  the  river,  and  extend- 
ing back  as  far  as  a  man  could  "  walk  in  a  day  and  a  half"  The  proprietors  immediately 
advertised  for  the  most  expert  walkers  in  the  province,  and  they  performed  a  journey,  in  the 
day  and  a  half,  of  eighty-six  miles  !  The  Indians  were  greatly  dissatisfied,  for  they  had  no 
idea  that  such  a  distance  could  be  accomplished,  and  it  included  some  of  their  finest  lands. 
The  walkers  ran  a  considerable  portion  of  the  way.  They  ate  as  they  traveled,  and  never 
stopped  from  sunrise  until  sunset.  One  old  Indian  said,  bitterly,  when  complaining  of  the 
cheats  "  No  sit  down  to  smoke — ^no  shoot  a  squirrel,  but  lun,  lun,  lun,  all  day  long.*'  The 
Indians,  supposing  the  walk  would  end  not  far  from  the  Wind-gap,  had  collected  there  in 
great  numbers  ;  but,  to  their  astonishment,  the  walkers  reached  that  point  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  day. 

The  turnpike  road  through  the  Wind-gap,  and  across  the  valleys  and  mountains,  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  was  made  by  Sullivan  for  the  passage  of  his  troops  in  1779,  when  marching  to  join 
General  Clinton  on  the  Tioga.  Before  that  time  the  pass  was  little  more  than  a  rdugh  In- 
dian war-path,  and  its  obscurity  made  the  hurried  flight  of  the  people  from  Wyoming  over 
the  solitary  region  more  perplexing  and  dreadful  than  it  would  be  now. 

We  descended  from  the  Wind-gap,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  along  a  steep  and 
winding  road,  skirting  a  precipice,  crossed  a  beautiful  mountain  stream,  and  alighted  at  the 
Roscommon  Tavern,  among  the  hills,  where  we  breakfasted  at  seven  o'clock.  At  the  taUe 
we  were  honored  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  five  candidates  for  the  ofBce  of  sheriff  of  Mon- 
roe county.  He  was  out  canvassing  the  district  for  votes,  and  a  more  earnest,  intelligent, 
good-humored  man  I  have  seldom  met.  His  strongest  claim  to  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  the  office  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that  he  was  a  representative  of  New  England 
pedagogiieism  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  as  early  as  "  forty  years  ago  ;"  had  taught  the  **  yooDg 
ideas''  of  the  fathers  of  three  Wilkesbarre  lawyers  "  how  to  shoot,"  and,  therefore,  he  assumed 
to  have  an  undisputed  right  to  the  privilege  of  hanging  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighboring  county. 
He  accompanied  us  to  the  next  tavern,  the  proprietor  of  which,  a  fat  little  man,  though  al- 
ready bearing  upon  his  shoulders  the  responsibilities  of  a  postmaster,  was  another  aspirant 
ambitiously  wheezing  for  the  office  of  sheriff.     Both  were  too  good-natured  to  be  made  rivals; 

*  The  Water-gap  is  the  passage  through  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  Mountains  of  the  Delaware  River,  about 
three  miles  from  Stroudsburg.  This  village  is  u()on  the  Delaware,  twonty-four  miles  above  Eastoo,  and 
was  the  first  settlement  which  the  fugitives  from  Wyoming  reached  when  fleeing  from  the  valley  in  ]778 
There  was  a  fort  there,  called  Hamilton,  during  the  French  and  Indian  war,  and  near  the  eastern  ead  of 
the  village  Fort  Pcnn  was  built  during  the  Revolution. 
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they  were  only  different  candidates  professing  the  same  political  faith.  We  lefl  them  com- 
paring notes  over  a  glass  of  whisky,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we  had  crossed  fertile 
little  valleys  and  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  and  begun  the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  famous 
Pocono.  From  base  to  summit,  the  distance,  by  the  road,  is  about  three  miles,  one  third 
of  which  is  a  straight  line  up  the  mountain  at  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  Then  our  way 
was  along  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  hills,  from  which  we  could  look  upon  the  tops  of  tall 
trees,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  It  was  noon  when  we  reached  the  level  summit,  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  tide  water ;  and  there,  three  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  brow  of  the 
mountain,  John  Smith  keeps  a  tavern,  and  furnished  us  with  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  road  upon  the  top  of  Pocono  is  perfectly  level  a  distance  of  four  miles ;  and  all  the 
way  to  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains,  twenty  miles,  there  is  but  little  variation  in  the  alti- 
tude. On  the  left,  near  Smith's,  is  an  elevation  called  the  Knob,  about  two  hundred  feet 
above  the  general  level,  from  the  apex  of  which  it  is  said  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Catskills, 
sixty  miles  distant,  may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  morning.  All  around  is  a  perfect  wil- 
derness as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  so  trifling  are  the  variations  from  a  level,  that  the 
country  appears  like  a  vast  plain.  The  whole  is  covered  with  shrub  oaks,  from  three  to 
ten  feet  in  height,  from  which  rise  lofly  pines,  cedars,  and  tamaracks,  interspersed  with  a 
few  birch  and  chestnut  trees,  and  occasionally  a  mountain  ash  with  its  blazing  berries.  The 
shrub  oaks,  at  a  distance,  appeared  like  the  sofl  light  green  grass  of  a  meadow,  and  groups 
of  lof\y  evergreens  dotted  the  expanse  like  orchards  upon  a  prairie.  Here  and  there  a  huge 
blasted  pine,  black  and  leafless,  towered  above  the  rest,  a 

*  Stern  dweller  of  the  moantain  !  with  its  feet 
Grasping  the  crag,  and  lifting  to  the  sky 
Its  haughty  crest !" 

Vast  cranberry  marshes  spread  out  upon  this  high,  rolling  table-land,  and  supply  the  sur- 
rounding settlements  with  an  abundance  of  that  excellent  fruit.  Indeed,  the  whole  region 
is  almost  a  continuous  morass,  and  the  road,  a  large  portion  of  the  way,  is  a  causeway  made 
of  logs.  Here  the  gray  eagle  wheels  undisturbed,  the  bear  makes  his  lair,  and  the  wild  deer 
roam  in  abundance.  These,  with  the  flocks  of  pheasants,  and  the  numerous  rabbits  that 
burrow  upon  this  wild  warren,  invite  the  adventurous  huntsman,  willing  to  "  camp  out"  in 
the  wilderness.  No  settlements  enliven  the  way  ;  and  the  cabins  and  saw-mills  of  lumber- 
men, where  the  road  intersects  the  streams,  are  the  only  evidences  of  a  resident  population, 
except  three  or  four  places  where  a  few  acres  have  been  redeemed  from  the  poverty  of  na- 
ture. This  wilderness  extends  more  than  a  hundred  miles  between  the  Delaware  and  Sus- 
quehanna Rivers,  and  a  death-like  solitude  broods  over  the  region. 

I  kept  my  seat  upon  the  driver's  box  all  the  way  from  the  Wind-gap  to  Wilkesbarre, 
ebarmed  by  the  romance  of  the  scene,  rendered  still  more  wild  and  picturesque  by  the  dark 
masses  of  cumulous  clouds  that  overspread  the  heavens  in  the  afternoon.  The  wind  blew 
very  cold  from  the  northwest,  and  the  driver  assured  me  that,  during  the  hottest  weather  in 
summer,  the  air  is  cool  and  bracing  upon  this  lofly  highway.  Poor  fellow,  he  was  an  ema- 
ciated, blue-lipped  soldier,  recently  returned  from  the  battle-fields  of  Mexico,  where  the  vmn- 
ito  and  ague  had  shattered  a  hitherto  strong  constitution,  and  opened  his  firm-knit  system 
to  the  free  entrance  of  diseases  of  every  kind.  He  was  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Cerro  Grordo.  He 
lay  sick  a  whole  summer  at  Perote,  and  now  had  resumed  the  whip  with  the  feeble  hope 
of  regaining  lost  health. 

We  crossed  the  upper  waters  of  the  Lehigh  at  Stoddartsville,  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
Inmber  country,  and  reached  the  brow  of  the  Wilkesbarre  Mountains  just  before  sunset. 
There  a  scene  of  rare  grandeur  and  beauty  was  revealed,  heightened  by  contrast  with  the 
rugged  and  forbidding  aspect  of  the  region  we  had  just  traversed.  The  heavy  clouds,  like 
a  thick  curtain,  were  lifted  in  the  west  to  the  apparent  height  of  a  celestial  degree,  and  al- 
lowed the  last  rays  of  the  evening  sun  to  flood  the  deep  valley  below  us  with  their  golden 
light.     The  natural  beauties  of  the  vale,  reposing  in  shadow,  were  for  a  moment  brought 
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out  in  bold  outline ;  and  from  our  point  of  view  we  gazed  upon  a  picture  luch  as  the  paint- 
er's art  can  not  imitate.  Like  a  thread  of  silver  the  Susquehanna  appeared,  in  its  winding 
course,  among  the  lofty,  overshadowing  trees,  upon  its  margin,  and  the  villages,  hamlets, 
green  woodlands,  rich  bottoms,  and  fruitful  intervales  of  Wyoming,  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  purple  mountains  on  its  western  borders  were  all  included  in  the  range  of  our  vision. 
The  thought,  impious  though  it  may  be,  came  into  my  mind,  that  if  Satan,  when  he  took 
Immanuel  to  the  top  of  an  **  exceeding  high  mountain,''  exhibited  a  scene  like  this,  the  tempt- 
ition  was  certainly  great.  Wilkesbarrc,^  apparently  at  our  feet,  was  three  miles  distant, 
and  it  was  dark  when  we  reached  the  Phoenix  Hotel,  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  had 
been  a  fatiguing  day's  journey  of  sixty  miles ;  but  a  supper  of  venison,  warm  biscuit,  and 
honey,  and  a  comfortable  bed,  made  me  feel  perfectly  vigorous  in  the  morning,  and  prepared 
for  a  ramble  over  the  historic  portions  of  the  valley. 
September  K^         After  an  early  breakfast  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Charles  Miner,  "Eaq.,  about 

1848.  two  miles  from  the  village,  expecting  to  rely  chiefly  upon  his  varied  and  extens- 

ive knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  valley  for  information  concerning  the  localities  of  inter- 
est, but  was  disappointed.*  He  was  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  an  epidemic  fever 
then  prevailing  in  the  valley,  and  was  unable  even  to  converse  much,  yet  I  have  not  ibigot- 
ten  the  sincere  regrets  and  kind  wishes  he  expressed.  He  referred  me  to  several  gentlemen 
in  the  village,  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  valley,  and  to  one  of  them  (Mr.  Lord 
Butler,  a  grandson  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler)  I  am  indebted  for  many  kind  services  while 
I  remained  there.  He  accompanied  me  to  the  several  localities  of  interest  in  the  valley,  and 
furnished  me  with  such  facilities  for  acquiring  information  as  only  a  stranger  can  appreciate. 
We  visited  Kingston,  Forty  Fprt,  the  monument,  the  chief  battle-ground,  Fort  Wintermoot, 
Monocasy  Island,  &;c. ;  but  a  record  of  the  day's  ramble  will  be  better  understood  after  a 
consultation  of  the  history,  and  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  unclasp  the  old  chronicle. 

History  and  song  have  hallo w^ed  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  every  thing  appertaining  to 
it  seems  to  be  wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  of  romance.  Its  Indian  history,  too,  long  antecedent 
to  the  advent  of  the  whites  there,  is  full  of  the  poetry  which  clusters  around  the  progress  of 
the  aborigines.  Mr.  Miner  gives  a  graphic  picture  of  the  physical  aspect  of  the  valley.  •*  It 
is  diversified,"  he  says,  <<  by  hill  and  dale,  upland  and  intervale.  Its  character  of  exti^me 
richness  is  derived  from  the  extensive  flats,  or  river  bottoms,  which,  in  some  places,  extend 
from  one  to  two  miles  from  the  stream,  unrivaled  in  expansive  beauty,  unsurpassed  in  luxu- 
riant fertility.  Though  now  generally  cleared  and  cultivated,  to  protect  the  soil  from  floods 
a  fringe  of  trees  is  left  along  each  bank  of  the  river — ^the  sycamore,  the  elm,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  black  walnut,  while  here  and  there,  scattered  through  the  fields,  a  huge  shell- 
bark  yields  its  summer  shade  to  the  weary  laborers,  and  its  autumn  fruit  to  the  black  and 
gray  squirrel,  or  the  rival  plow-boys.  Pure  streams  of  water  come  leaping  from  the  mount- 
ains, imparting  health  and  pleasure  in  their  course ;  all  of  them  abounding  with  the  deli- 
cious trout.     Along  those  brooks,  and  in  the  swales,  scattered  through  the  uplands,  grow 

*  This  name  is  compounded  of  two,  and  was  given  in  honor  of  John  Wilkes  and  Colonel  Barriy  two  of  the 
ablest  advocates  of  America,  through  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commonsi,  during 
the  Revolution. 

^  Mr.  Miner  is  the  author  of  a  '^  History  of  Tf  yommg,"  a  valuable  work  of  nearly  six  hundred  pages,  and 
possessing  the  rare  merit  of  originality^  for  a  large  proportion  of  its  contents  is  a  record  of  informatioQ  ob- 
tained by  him  from  the  lips  of  old  residents  whose  lives  and  memories  ran  parallel  with  the  Revolotionaiy 
history  of  the  valley,  and  events  immediately  antecedent  thereto.  He  folded  up  little  books  6t  blank  paper, 
took  pens  and  ink,  and,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Sarah,  who,  though  blind,  was  a  cheerful  and  agiM- 
able  companion,  and  possessed  a  very  retentive  memory,  vi*rito<l  tliirty  or  forty  of  the  old  people  who  were 
in  the  valley  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  1778.  ''  We  have  come,''  he  said  to  them,  "  to  inqoire  aboul 
old  Wyoming ;  pray  tell  us  all  you  know.  We  wish  an  execl  picture,  such  as  the  valley  presented  sixty 
years  ago.  Give  us  its  lights  eind  shadows,  its  joys  and  sorrows."  At  night,  on  returning  home,  be  read 
over  to  his  daughter  what  he  had  taken  down,  smd  carefully  corrected,  by  the  aid  of  her  roemory,  **  any  error 
into  which  the  pen  had  fallen."  In  this  way  Mr.  Miner  collected  a  great  amount  of  local  history,  wfaicli 
must  otherwise  have  perished  with  the  source  whence  he  derived  it.  I  shall  draw  liberally  upoo  his  inter- 
esting volume  for  many  of  my  historic  facts  concerning  WVoming. 
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the  wild  plum  and  the  butter-nut,  while,  wherevei  the  hand  of  the  white  man  haa  spared  it, 
the  native  grape  may  be  gathered  in  un- 
limited pTofusioD.  I  have  acen  a  grape- 
vine  bending  beneath  its  purple  clusterB, 
one  branch  climbing  a  butter-nut,  loaded 
with  fruit,  another  branch  resting  upon  a 
wild  plum,  red  with  its  delicious  burden  ; 
the  while,  growing  in  the  shade,  the  ha- 
zel-nut was  ripening  its  rounded  kernel. 

"  Such  were  the  common  BcencB  when 
the  white  people  first  carao  to  Wyoming, 
which  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  Na- 
ture, a  perfect  Indian  Paradise.  Game 
of  every  sort  was  abundant.  The  quail 
whistled  in  the  meadow ;  the  pheasant 
rustled  in  its  leafy  covert ;  the  wild  duck 
reared  her  brood  and  bent  the  reed  in  ev- 
ery inlet ;  the  red  deer  fed  upon  the  hilU  ; 
while  in  the  deep  forests,  within  a  few 
hours'  walk,  was  found  the  stately  elk. 
The  river  yielded  at  all  seasons  a  supply 
of  fish ;  the  yellow  perch,  the  pike,  the 
catfish,  the  baas,  the  roach,  and,  in  the 
spring  eeason,  myriads  of  shad."' 


Campbell,  l^■i1ll  a  poet's 


!,  sung, 


"  Dellgtitful  Wyoming  I  benealh  Ihy  skies 

The  hRppy  shepherd  swains  had  naagbt  to  do 
But  feed  ihcir  flocks  on  green  declivjtiea, 

Or  skim  perchance,  Ihy  lake  with  ligbc  canoe, 
From  morn  (ill  evening's  sweeter  paatimo  grew. 

With  timbrel,  when  beneath  Ihe  forest's  brow 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  Ihe  dance  renew ; 

And  aye  those  sunny  monnlaiDs  half  way  down 

Would  echo  flageolei  &om  some  romaotic  town. 

"  Then,  when  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see, 

Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 

And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nul-grown  tree ; 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 

From  raerry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men ; 
While  hearkening,  fearing  naught  their  revelry. 

The  wild  deer  arahed  bis  neck  from  glades,  and  then, 

Unhunted,  sought  bis  woods  and  wilderness  again."' 

Wyoming,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signifies  ■'  large  plains."  By  what  paiticulai  In- 
dian nation  or  tribe  it  was  Urst  settled  is  not  certainly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Delawares  held  dominion  there  long  before  the  powerful  confederacy  of  the  Five  Nations,  by 
whom  they  were  subjtigated,  was  formed.  The  tribes  known  as  the  Wyoming  Indians,  unto 
whom  Zinzendorf  and  his  Moravian  brethren  preached  the  Gospel,  and  who  occupied  the 
plains  when  the  white  settlers  from  Connecticut  first  went  there,  were  of  the  Seneca  and 


*  Miner's  HUtary  of  Wyoming,  preliminary  chapter,  p.  xiv. 

•  OtTlrwU  of  Wyoming.  This  beautiful  poem  is  full  of  errora  of  every  kind.  The  "  lakes,"  the  "  fla- 
mingo," and  the  "mock  bird"  are  all  strangers  to  Wyoming;  and  (he  historical  allusions  in  the  poem  are 
quite  u  much  strangers  to  truth.  But  it  is  «  cbarming  poem,  and  byperoKticiun  may  coosoientiaiuly  pott 
by  and  leave  iu  beauties  untooched. 
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la  [mUuu.     Attempt  to  morder  Uo.     ProTideDtiil 


Oneida  nations,  connected  by  intermarriai^e  with  the  Mingoes,  sad  the  aubjugated  Leni- 
Lenapes,  or  Delawares.  As  it  is  not  my  province  to  uaravel  Indian  histoiy,  w«  will  pun 
to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  white  settlements  there. 

The  first  European  whose  feet  trod  the  Valley  of  Wyoming  was  Count  Zinzendorf,  who, 


while  visiting  his  Mo- 
ravian hrclhren  at 
Bethlehem  and  Naza- 
reth, in  1742,  extend- 
ed his  visits  among  the 
leigh  boring  Indians 
-[lis  '«aim  heart  had 
been   touched  by  th<. 

ceived  of  the  moral 
degradation  of  the  sav 
ages  and  unattended 
except  by  an  interprtt 
er,   he   traversed    ihi 


wildern 


th< 


1  to  the  red 
)nc  of  these 
he  croEsed 
Foe  one  and  pen 
itrated  to  the  Valley 
if  Wjoming  "With 
I    missionary    named 

for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians. 


Mack,  and  hia  wife, 
who  accompanied  him, 
he  pitched  hia  teat 
upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  Snaquebanna,  a 
little  belowthe  present 
village  of  Kingston,  at 
the  foot  of  a  high  hill, 
and  near  a  place  in  the 
river  known  aa  Toby's 
Eddy.  A.  tribe  of  the 
Shawnees  had  a  vil- 
lage upon  the  site  of 
Kingston.  They  held 
a  council  to  hsten  to 
the  communications  of 


auspicioua  of  all  while 
men,  they  could  not  be- 
lieve that  Zinzendorf 
and  his  companioni 
had  erosaed  the  Atlan- 
Thcy  coDclnded 


that  the  strangers  had  corne'to  "spy  out  their  country"  with  a  view  to  dispossess  them  of 
their  lands ;  and,  with  such  impressions,  they  resolved  to  murder  the  count.  The  savages 
feared  the  English,  and  instructed  those  who  were  appointed  to  assassinate  Zinzendorf  to  do 
it  with  all  possible  secrecy.  A  cool  September  night  was  chosen  for  the  deed,  and  tvro  ttont 
Indiana  proceeded  stealthily  from  the  town  to  the  tent  of  the  missionary.  He  waa  aloae,  re- 
chning  upon  a  bundle  of  dry  weeds,  engaged  in  writing,  or  in  devout  meditation.  A  blanket 
curtain  formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and,  as  the  Indians  cautiously  drew  this  aside,  they  had 
a  full  view  of  their  victim.  The  benignity  of  his  countenance  filled  them  with  awe,  hut  an 
incideikt  (strikingly  providential)  more  than  his  appearance  changed  the  current  of  their  feel- 
ings. The  tent-cloth  waa  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  huge  sycamore,  in  such  a  eoannei 
that  the  partially  hollow  trunk  of  the  tree  was  within  its  folda.  At  its  foot  the  count  had 
built  a  fire,  the  warmth  of  which  had  aroused  a  rattlesnake  in  its  den  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  savages  looked  into  the  tent  the  venomous  reptile  waa  gliding  harmleaaly  aciMS 
Ihe  legs  of  their  intended  victim,  who  did  not  see  either  the  serpent  or  the  lutkiog  murder- 
ers.     They  at  once  regarded  him  as  uuder  the  special  protection  of  the  Great  Spirit,  were 

'  Nicolas  Lewis,  Count  Zinzendorf,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  Auslrian  family,  and  vaa  the  aoa  d 
a  chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Poland.  He  was  (lorn  in  May,  I  TOO,  and  waa  educated  at  Halle  and  Dtreobt. 
WhoD  about  twenly-ona  yean  of  ago,  he  purchnsed  the  lordahip  of  Borlhboldsdorp,  in  Losatia.  Some  poor 
Christians,  followers  of  John  Hu.ss,  soon  afterward  settled  upon  his  estate.  Tbair  piety  lUraotad  Ul  UUm 
lion,  and  he  joined  them.  From  ihtit  time  until  bis  death  he  labored  sealously  for  the  good  nt  mankJaJ. 
The  village  of  Hernhutt  waa  built  upon  bis  estate,  and  soon  the  sect  spread  throughout  Bohemia  aad  Mo- 
ravia. He  traveled  tbrougb  Germany,  Denmark,  and  Kngland,  and  in  1 741  came  to  Amerjoa,  and  [nraoM 
at  Gerroantown  and  Bethlehem.  Ho  relumed  to  Europe  in  1743,  and  died  at  Harnbatt  in  1760.  Tbe 
Moravian  missionaries  wore  very  successful  in  their  operations.  Thej  established  atatioai  in  varion*  parti 
of  Europe,  in  Greenland,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania.  Piety,  leal,  h 
and  self-denial  always  marked  (he  Moravians,  atid  at  the  present  day  tbey  bear  Iha  obaraoter  of  " 
of  people." 
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Tobj'i  Eddy, 


'■  Cunp-grouDd. 


mpreaaed  ihcir 


filled  with  profound  reverCDce  for  Wit  person,  and,  rotuniiiijr  to  the  t 

lellowB  with  the  holiness  of  Ziazea- 

dorf's  character,  that  their  enmity 

was    changed    to    veneration.     A 

succesal'ul  mission  was  established 

there,  which  was  continued  until  a 

war  between  the  Shawnees  and  the 

Delawures  destroyed  the  peace  of 

the  valley,' 

Not  long  afterward  the  war  that 
ensued  between  the  English  and 
French  drew  the  line  of  separation 
so  distinctly  between  the  Indian 
tribes  that  respectively  espoused 
cither  cause,  that  the  excitemciits 
of  warhke  zeal  repressed  the  relig- 
ious sentiments  which  the  indofiili- 
guble  missionaries  were  dilTiising 
among  the  savages.  The  tribes  in 
the  interest  of  the  French  soon  be- 
gan to  hover  around  the  Moravian 
settlements.      Gnadenhutten    was 

destroyed,  and  the  other  settlements  were  menaced.'  For  several  years  these  pious  mistion* 
aries  suffered  greatly,  and  the  white  settlements  were  broken  up.  After  the  defeat  of  Brad- 
dock  in  1755,  the  Delawarea  went  over  to  the  French,  and  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  were  terribly  scourged  by  these  new  allies  of  the  enemies  of  the  English. 

In  1753  an  association  was  formed  in  Connecticut,  called  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  plant  a  colony  in  tho  Wyoming  Valley,  a  region  then  claimed 
by  Connecticut  by  virtue  of  its  ancient  unrepealed  charter.*     To  avoid  difficulties  with  the 

'  This  wa.1  originateJ  in  ihe  following  manner.  Tho  Shawnees  ware  a  secluded  ulan,  livini;,  by  pennis- 
*ioQ  of  the  Delawares,  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna.  On  a  certain  day,  when  the  warriors 
at  both  tribes  were  engaged  in  the  chase  upon  the  mountains,  a  party  uf  women  and  children  of  Ihe  Shaw- 
Doei  croised  la  Ihe  Delaware  side  to  gather  fruit,  and  were  joined  by  some  of  the  squawK  and  children  of 
the  latter.  At  lenglh  a  quarrel  arose  between  two  of  the  children  about  the  possc^^ion  of  a  gra.<ohopper. 
The  mothers  look  part  respeotis-ely  with  llieir  children,  and  the  quarrel  extended  to  all  the  women  on  both 
■idei.  The  Delaware  squaws  were  more  numeroiu,  and  drove  ihe  Shawnees  home,  killing  several  on  ihu 
W»y.  The  Shawnee  hunters,  on  their  return,  espousing  tho  cause  of  their  women,  armed  themselves,  and. 
onMaing  the  river,  attacked  the  Delawarea;  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  and  the  Shawnees,  overpowered,  re- 
tired to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  joined  their  mere  powerful  brethren.  How  many  wars  between  Chris- 
tian nations  have  originated  in  a  quarrel  about  aome  miserable  grasshopper  I 

'  This  is  a  view  upon  a  stream  caUed  Mud  Creek,  a  few  rods  from  iu  mouth,  at  Toby's  £ddy,  ia  Ihe  Sus- 
quehanna, about  a  mile  below  Kingston.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  aa  iho  place  where,  tradition  txer^. 
CoQDt  Zinzendoif  erected  his  tent,  and  where  tho  lingular  circumstance  related  in  the  text  occurred.  It 
was  near  sun&ot  on  a  mild  day  (September  16th,  1S4S)  when  1  visited  Ihe  spot,  and  a  more  inviting  place 
br  retirement  and  meditation  ean  scarcely  ho  imagined.  It  is  shaded  by  venerable  sycamore,  butternut, 
elm,  and  black  walnut  trees.  From  the  Eddy  is  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  whereon  the  Delawarea  had  their 
village,  and  of  ihe  mountains  on  Ibe  eastern  side  of  tba  valley.      The  tddg  is  caused  by  a  bend  in  the  river. 

'  The  Moravians  had  established  six  missionary  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  tho  Forks  of  Ihe  Delaware, 
or  the  junclion  of  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  Rivers,  viz.,  Nazareth,  Bethlehem,  Noin,  Freidenshal,  Ganden- 
thaal,  and  Gnadenhutten.  Tho  latter,  the  name  of  which  in  English  ia  "  Hnta  of  Mercy,"  was  founded 
chiefly  for  tho  accommodation  and  protection  of  those  Indians  who  embraced  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  jt 
was  Ihe  first  settlement  attacked  by  the  hostile  Bavagos. 

'  When  the  regions  in  the  interior  of  America  wore  unknown,  the  charters  given  to  the  ootonisis  were 
generally  very  vague  respecting  their  western  boundary.  They  deHned  the  extent  of  each  colony  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  but  generally  said  of  the  westward  extent,  "  from  sea  to  sea."  Such  was  the  expres- 
nm  in  the  Conaocticul  charter,  and  Wyoming,  lying  directly  west  of  that  province,  was  claimed  as  a  per- 
lion  of  its  territory.  The  intervening  portion  of  New  York,  being  already  in  actual  poascssiou  of  the  Dutch, 
wai  not  included  in  the  claim. 
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Indians,  the  agents  of  the  company  were  directed  to  purchase  the  land  of  the  Six  Nationi, 
the  actual  owners,  though  it  was  then  in  possession  of  the  Delawares.  A  depntation  for  the 
purpose  attended  the  great  convention  and  Indian  council  which  was  held  at  Albany  in  1754, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  strong  eSotU  made  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  through  hii 
agents,  to  the  contrary,  the  purchase  was  effected.  The  tract  bargained  for  included  thf 
whole  Valley  of  Wyoming  and  the  country  westward  to  the  Allegany  River.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  were  irritated  at  what  they  called  an  unfair  and  illegal  encroachment  of  the  Coi- 
necticut  people,  and  in  strong  terms  protested  against  the  purchase,  for  they  claimed  that 
the  whole  country  included  therein  was  covered  by  the  charter  granted  to  William  Penn. 
Here,  then,  was  planted  the  seed  which  soon  burst  forth  into  a  mature  tree,  and  bore  the 
apples  of  discord  in  abundance. 

Another  Connecticut  association,  called  the  Delaware  Company,  had  purchased  lands  upon 
the  Delaware  River,  at  a  place  called  Cushetunk.  They  commenced  a  settlement  there  in 
1757,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  prepared  to  plant  their  colony  in  Wyoming  the  fill- 
lowing  year.  But,  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  French  and  Indian  war 
then  being  in  progress,  the  settlement  was  deferred  until  1762,  when  about  two  liundred 
colonists  pushed  forward,  and  commenced  building  and  planting  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek,  a  little  above  the  present  site  of  Wilkesbarre.  The  Indians,  and  among  them  their 
great  chief  Teedyuscung,  were  at  first  opposed  to  this  settlement  of  the  whites  in  the  valley, 
but  were  soon  reconciled,  and  lived  in  daily  friendly  intercourse  with  the  new  comers.  The 
Pennsylvanians,  however,  determined  to  repel  what  they  held  to  be  a  bold  encroachment 
upon  their  rights.  Proclamations  were  issued,  and  writs  of  ejectment  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  county,  within  the  limits  of  which  Wyoming  was  nt> 
uated  ;  but  the  Yankees  continued  to  build  and  plant.  They  brought  their  fiunilies  into  the 
valley,  and  new  settlers  were  rapidly  augmenting  their  numbers.  An  event  now  occnrred 
which  .11  o:io  ti^rrible  blow  cut  off  this  flourishing  settlement. 

I  briefly  adverted,  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  to  the  fact  that  a  great  council  wai 
held  at  Easton  in  1758,  where  Teedyuscung,  the  Delaware  chief,  acted  a  conspicuoua  part 
The  Six  Nations  regarded  the  Del  a  wares  as  subjects,  and  were  jealous  of  the  popularity  and 
power  of  Teedyuscung.  They  could  not  brook  his  advancement,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1 763 
a  party  of  warriors  descended  the  Susquehanna,  and  came  to  tne  valley  upon  a  pretended 
visit  of  friendship.  As  previously  concerted,  they  set  fire  to  the  house  of  Teedyuscung  on  a 
certain  night,  and  the  chief  was  burned  in  it ;  while,  to  crown  their  wicked  act,  they  adroitly 
charged  the  deed  upon  the  whites.  The  Dela wares  believed  the  tale.  They  loved  their 
chief,  and  determined  on  revenge.  At  broad  noon,  on  the  14th  of  October,  they  at- 
tacked and  massacred  thirty  of  the  settlers  in  their  fields.*  The  whole  settlement  was 
speedily  alarmed,  and  men,  women,  and  children  fled  to  the  mountains,  from  which  they 
saw  their  houses  plundered  and  their  cattle  driven  away.  At  night  the  torch  was  applied 
to  their  buildings,  and  the  lovely  abode  of  several  hundred  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  morning 
was  made  a  desolation.  Over  the  wilderness  of  the  Pocono  they  made  their  way  to  the 
Delaware,  and  so  on  to  their  homes  in  Connecticut,  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  Bltf 
miles.  The  blow  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  merciless,  for  they  regarded  the  Delawara 
as  their  friendly  neighbors.' 

The  Susquehanna  Company  did  not  attempt  a  settlement  again  for  several  years ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  taking  advantage  of  an  Indian  ooondl 
held  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1768,  made  a  direct  purchase  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  from  the 
Six  Nations,  and  took  a  deed  from  some  of  the  chiefs  A  lease  of  the  valley  for  seven  yean 
was  given  to  three  Pennsylvanians,*  who  established  a  trading  house  there,  which  they  fiff<- 

^  This  is  tho  testimony  of  current  history.  Mr  Miner,  on  the  contrary,  is  persuaded  that  the  same  hamb 
that  destroyed  Teedyuscung — ^tho  Six  Nations — perpetrated  this  outrage. 

'  Proud,  Gordon,  Chapman. 

'  Charles  Stewart,  Amo«  Otrdcn,  and  John  Jennings.  The  latter  was  the  sheriflfor  the  eoonty.  Chulfli 
Stewart  subsequently  became  a  popular  and  eificient  oflicer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the  Cantineiital  uaj- 
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Hoalflitiefl  between  the  **  Yankees'*  and  "  Peni) jmites."        Erection  of  Forti.        Capfeore  of  Dnrkee.        Surender  of  Ogden. 

tified.  Forty  pioneers  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  prepared  to  act  promptly,  entered  the 
Talley  in  February,  1769,  and  closely  invested  the  Pennsylvania  garrison.  There  were  but 
ten  men  in  the  block-house,  but  they  had  found  means  to  send  a  message  to  Governor  Penn, 
informing  him  of  their  situation.  They  did  not  wait  for  succor,  however,  but,  under  pre- 
tense of  consulting  about  an  amicable  compromise,  three  of  the  Connecticut  party  were  de- 
coyed into  the  block-house,  arrested  by  Sheriff  Jennings,  and  sent  to  Easton  Jail.  The  Con 
necticut  immigrants  increased  rapidly,  and  Jennings  calVed  upon  the  posse  of  the  county  and 
several  magistrates  to  assist  in  their  arrest.  Quite  a  formidable  force  marched  to  Wyoming, 
but  the  Connecticut  people  had  not  been  idle.  They  too  had  erected  a  block-house,  which 
they  called  Forty  Fort;  Jennings  demolished  its  doors,  and  arrested  thirty-one  of  the  in- 
mates, most  of  whom  were  taken  to  Easton  Jail.  They  were  admitted  to  bail,  were  re- 
enfi)rced  by  about  two  hundred  from  Connecticut,  and,  returning  to  Wyoming,  built  a  fort, 
which  they  called  Fort  Durkee,  in  honor  of  the  officer  elected  to  its  command.  This  forti- 
fication was  about  half  a  mile  below  Wilkesbarre,  near  the  Shawnee  Flats.  They  also 
built  thirty  log  houses  around  it,  furnished  with  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and,  the  number  of 
the  settlers  being  three  hundred  able-bodied  men,  Jennings  could  make  no  further  impression 
upon  them.  He  reported  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  whole  power  of  the  county 
was  inadequate  to  dislodge  the  Yankees. 

For  a  short  time  hostilities  ceased,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  sent  commissioners  to 
Phihidelphia  to  endeavor  to  negotiate  a  compromise.^  Governor  Penn  refused  to  treat  with 
them,  and  sent  an  armed  force  to  the>  valley,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Francis.  He 
demanded  a  surrender  of  Fort  Durkee,  but  the  order  was  not  obeyed.  He  reconnoitered, 
mud,  finding  the  works  too  strong  to  be  successfully  assaulted,  returned  to  Philadelphia,  leav- 
uig  Ogden,  one  of  the  lessees  of  the  valley,  with  a  small  force  in  the  neighborhood.  A  larger 
force  was  assembled  under  Sheriff  Jennings,  well  armed,  and  provided  with  a  six  pound  can- 
non. Captain  Ogden.  who  was  prowling  about  the  settlement,  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Jennings,  darted  suddenly  among  the  houses  with  forty  men,  and  captured  several  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  was  Colonel  Durkee.  He  was  taken  to  Philadelphia,  and  closely  im- 
prisoned. Jennings,  with  two  hundred  armed  men,  appeared  before  the  fort,  and  began  the 
erection  of  a  battery.  The  garrison,  alarmed,  proposed  to  surrender  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  were  agreed  to...  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  in  due  form  and  signed, 
bat  Ogden  acted  in  bad  faith,  and  the  seventeen  settlers  who  were  allowed  by  the  capitula 
tion  to  remain  in  the  valley  and  harvest  their  crops,  were  plundered  of  every  thing  and 
driven  over  the  mountains. 

In  February,  1770,  Lazarus  Stewart  led  an  armed  party  from  Lancaster  into  the  Valley 
of  Wyoming,  who  were  joined  by  another  armed  party  from  Connecticut.  They  captured 
Fort  Durkee,  and,  proceeding  to  the  house  of  Ogden  (who  was  then  absent),  seized  the  can- 
non already  mentioned.  Captain  Ogden,  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  hastened  to  Wyo- 
ming with  fifty  men,  and  garrisoned  his  own  house.  A  party  of  fifly  Yankees  was  sent 
against  him,  and  a  skirmish  ensued.  Several  Connecticut  people  were  wounded,  and  one 
was  killed.  Colonel  Durkee'  had  now  been  released,  and  had  returned  from  Philadelphia. 
Under  his  conmiand  the  Yankees  conmienced  a  regular  siege  upon  the  fortress  of  tlie  Penny- 
mites.'  They  mounted  the  four  pound  cannon  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  for 
several  days  played  upon  Ogden's  house.  Receiving  no  snccor  from  Governor  Penn,  he  sur- 
rendered upon  terms  similar  to  those  allowed  the  Yankees  the  year  before.     He  was  to  with- 

'  Colonel  Dyer,  and  Jedediah  Elderkln,  of  Windham,  Connecticat. 

*  John  Darkee  was  a  native  of  that  portion  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  called  Bean  Hill,  and  was  generally 
called  the  "  bold  Bean  Hillor."  He  left  Wyoming  and  returned  to  Connecticat.  When  the  Revolution 
broke  out,  he  entered  into  the  contest  zealously.  He  was  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
in  the  Connecticut  line.  He  was  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island,  at  Oermantown,  and  other  engagements. 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Bean  Hill  in  1782,  aged  fifty-four  years,  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 

*  This  civil  commotion  is  usually  termed  the  Pennymite  and  Yankee  war.  The  former  name  was  derived 
from  John  Penn,  governor  of  Pennsylvania  when  hostilities  commenced. 
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draw  himself  and  all  his  men  from  the  valley,  except  six,  who  were  to  remain  and  guard  his 
property.  But  the  Yankees,  imitating  Ogden's  bad  faith  with  them,  seized  his  property  and 
burned  his  house  as  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Warrants  were  afterward  issued  by  the  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania  against  Lazarus  Stewart,  Zebulon  Butler,  and  Lazarus  Young,  for  the  crime 
of  arson,  but  they  were  never  harmed. 

Governor  Penn,  fearing  political  outbreaks  in  his  capital  at  that  time,  and  unwilling  to 
tjend  any  of  the  few  troops  away  from  Philadelphia,  called  upon  General  Gage,  then  in  com- 
mand at  New  York,  for  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops  to  restore  order  at  Wyoming. 
Gage  refused  compliance,  and  the  Peunsylvanians  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources. It  was  autumn  before  another  attempt  was  made  against  the  Yankees.  Ogden, 
with  only  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  marched  by  the  Lehigh  route,  to  take  the  settlers  by 
surprise.  From  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ho  saw  the  people  at  work  in  groups  in  their 
fields,  and,  separating  his  force  into  parties  equal  in  numbers  to  the  unsuspecting  farmers  be- 
low, they  rushed  down  upon  them,  made  several  prisoners,  and  sent  them  to  Easton.  Ogden 
lay  concealed  in  the  mountains,  awaiting  another  opportunity  to  assail  the  Yankees.  The 
latter  sent  messengers  to  solicit  aid  from  their  friends  on  the  Delaware.  These  fell  into  Og- 
den's hands,  and,  learning  from  them  the  exact  position  of  Fort  Durkee,  he  made  a  night 
attack  upon  it.  It  was  filled  with  women  and  children,  and  the  garrison,  too  weak  to 
defend  it,  surrendered  unconditionally.  The  fort  and  the  houses  of  the  settlement  were 
plundered,  and  many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  sent  prisoners  to  Easton  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

A  small  garrison  was  left  by  Ogden  in  Fort  Durkee.  The  Yankees  having  left  the  Til- 
ley,  they  were  not  very  vigilant.  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  December,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  men,  under  Lazarus  Stewart,  reached  the  fort  by  stealth,  and  cap- 
tured it,  shouting,  "  Huzza  for  King  George  I'*  The  Pennymites  were  now,  in  turn,  driyen 
from  the  valley.  Stewart  held  possession  of  the  fort  until  the  middle  of  January  foUowing, 
when  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  county,  with  a  considerable  force,  arrived  before  it.  Cap- 
tain Ogden  and  his  brother  Nathan  accompanied  the  expedition.  A  skirmish  ensued  at  the 
fort,  and  Nathan  Ogden  was  killed.^  Stewart  perceived  that  he  could  not  long  hold  oat, 
janunry,  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  night  of  the  20th  withdrew  from  the  valley,  leaving  twelve  men  in  the 
1771.  fort.  These  were  made  prisoners  and  sent  to  Easton,  and  quiet  again  prevailed  at 
Wyoming. 

For  six  months  the  Pennymites  were  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  the  valley,  and  the 
number  of  the  settlers  of  Ogden's  party  had  increased  to  about  eighty.  But  their  repose 
was  suddenly  broken  by  the  descent  from  the  mountains,  on  the  6  th  of  July,  of  seventy  armed 
men  from  Connecticut,  under  Captain  Zebulon  Butler,  and  a  party  under  Lazarus  Stewart, 
who  had  joined  him.  Ogden  had  built  another  and  a  stronger  fort,  which  he  called  Fort 
Wyoming.*  The  invaders  were  almost  daily  re-enforced,  and  commenced  several  military 
works  with  a  view  of  besieging  Ogden  and  his  party  in  the  forts.  The  besieged  were  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and,  their  works  being  strong,  they  defied  the  assailants.  Ogden, 
in  the  mean  while,  escaped  from  the  fort  by  stratagem,'  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  ioe- 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  acting  governor  (Hamilton)  to  send  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men 
to  Wyoming.  The  expedition  was  unsuccessful.  After  prosecuting  the  siege  until  the  1 1th 
of  August,  Captain  Butler  sent  to  the  garrison  a  formal  summons  to  surrender.      The  gar- 

'  A  settler  named  William  Speddy  was  recognized  as  the  man  who  discharged  the  musket  that  killed 
Ogden,  and  in  November  he  was  tried  fur  murder,  at  the  Supreme  Court  held  in  Philadelphia.  He  vas 
acquitted. 

^  This  fort  stood  upon  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  court-house  in  Wilkesbarre.  There  was  anotlier 
fort  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  below  the  Phcenix  Hotel.  Traces  of  the  ditches  were  visible  when  I 
visited  the  spot  in  1848. 

^  Ogden  prepared  a  light  bundle  that  would  float  upon  the  water,  on  which  he  fastened  a  hat.  To  this 
bundle  ho  attached  a  cord  several  yards  in  length,  and,  entering  the  river,  swam  past  the  sentinels,  drmwuig 
the  bundle  at  the  distance  of  the  length  of  the  cord  behind  him.  The  hat  was  fired  at  several  times,  but 
Ogden  escaped  unhurt. 
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rison  refused  compliance.  Butler  had  uo  ordnance,  and  a  colonist  named  Carey*  made  a 
cannon  of  a  pepperidge  log.  At  the  second  discharge  the  cannon  burst,  but  they  had  no 
further  need  of  artillery,  for  the  garrison  surrendered.  On  the  14th  a  detachment  of  sixty 
men  frofn  Philadelphia,  to  re-enforce  the  garrison,  had  arrived  "within  two  miles  of  the  fort ; 
but,  hearing  of  the  surrender,  they  retraced  their  steps.  Several  persons  were  killed  during 
the  siege.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  Ogden  and  his  party  were  all  to  leave  the  val- 
ley. Thus  closed  the  civil  war  in  Wyoming  for  the  year  1771,  and  the  Yankees  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  much-coveted  domain. 

The  settlement  now  increased  rapidly,  and  the  Susquehanna  Company  applied  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  to  take  them  under  its  protection  until  the  decision  asked 
of  the  king  should  be  made.  The  Assembly  advised  them  to  organize  a  govermnent  by  them- 
selves. Pursuant  to  this  advice,  the  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  establbhed  a  thoroughly  Dem- 
ocratic government.  "  They  laid  out  toWuships,"  says  Chapman,  "  founded  settlements, 
erected  fortifications,  levied  and  collected  taxes,  passed  laws  for  the  direction  of  civil  suits, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  established  a  militia,  and  provided  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  colony."  The  supreme  legislative  power 
was  vested  directly  in  the  people,  and  exercised  by  themselves  in  their  primary  meetings.  A 
magistracy  was  appointed ;  courts  were  instituted,  having  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ; 
and  a  high  court  of  appeals,  called  the  Supremo  Court,  was  established,  composed,  like  their 
Legislature,  of  the  people  themselves  in  primary  assembly.  The  government  was  well  ad- 
ministered, the  colony  rapidly  increased,  the  people  were  happy,  and  for  two  years  the  smiles 
of  peace  and  prosperity  gladdened  the  Valley  of  Wyoming. 

During  this  season  of  repose  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut  made  an  efibrt  to  adjust  all  dif- 
ficulties between  the  settlers  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania.  Richard  Penn  was  then 
governor  of  that  province,  and  would  enter  into  no  negotiations  on  the  subject.  The  Con- 
necticut Assembly,  therefore,  made  out  a  case  and  sent  it  to  England  for  adjudication.'  It 
was  submitted  to  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  realm — ^Lord  Thurlow,  Wedderbume,  Richard 
Jackson,  and  John  Dunning — and  their  decision  wad  in  favor  of  the  Susquehanna  Company. 

'  Mr.  Carey  was  a  native  of  Dutchess  coanty,  New  York,  and  went  to  Wyoming  with  his  sons  in  1769. 
His  brother,  Samuel  Carey,  was  a  distinguished  Quaker  preacher.  His  sons  became  permanent  settlers  in 
Wyoming,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age. 

*  Colonel  Eliphalet  Dyer  was  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  was  one  of  the 
mott  eminent  lawyers  of  that  province.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  persuasive  kind.  In  allusion  to  this 
intellectual  power,  a  wit  wrote  the  following  impromptu,  while  Dyer  was  advocating  the  cause  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  chamber : 

**  Canaan  of  old,  at  we  are  told. 
When  it  did  rain  down  mannas 
Wa'nt  half  so  good,  for  heareni  j  food, 
Aa  Djer  makes  Susqaehanoa." 

This  is  the  same  Dyer  alluded  to  in  the  amusing  doggerel  entitled  *^  Lawyers  and  Boll-frogs,"  in  which  the 
people  of  Old  Windham,  in  Connecticut,  were  interested.  The  poem  is  printed  in  the  Historical  Collections 
of  Connecticut,  page  448.  The  introduction  avers  that,  afler  a  long  drought,  a  frog-pond  became  almost 
dry,  and  a  terrible  battle  was  fought  one  night  by  the  frogs,  to  decide  who  should  keep  possession  of  the  re- 
maining water.  Many  "  thousands  were  found  defunct  in  the  morning."  There  was  an  unconmion  silence 
for  hoars  before  the  battle  commenced,  when,  as  if  by  a  preconcerted  agreement,  every  frog  on  one  side  of 
tho  ditch  raised  the  war-cry,  Colonel  Dyer/  Colonel  Dyer  I  and  at  the  same  instant,  from  the  opposite  side, 
reeoonded  the  adverse  shout  o( Eldm-kin  tool  EleUrkin  tool  Owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  sounds  seemed  to  be  overhead,  and  the  people  of  Windham  were  greatly  frightened.  The 
poet  says, 

*'  This  terrible  nlghi  t}.e  parson  did  fright 

His  people  almost  in  despair ; 
For  poor  Windham  souls  among  the  bean-poles 

Ho  m«dd  a  most  wonderful  prayer. 
Lawyer  Lucifer  called  up  his  crew; 
Dyer  and  Elderkin,*  you  must  come  too : 
Old  Colonel  Dyer  you  know  well  enough. 
He  had  an  old  negro,  his  name  was  CufT.** 

*  Jededlah  Elderidn  accompmled  Colonel  Dyer  to  Philadelphia  in  1709,  hi  behalf  of  the  Susipiehanna  Company. 
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The  settlemeut  was  now  taken  under  the  protection  of  Connecticut,  and  incorporated  into 
that  colony.  The  territory  was  erected  into  a  chartered  town  called  Westmoreland,  and  at- 
tached to  Litchfield  county  ;  representatives  from  it  were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  Zebulon  Butler  and  Nathan  Denison  were  commissioned  justices  of  the  peace. 
Repose  continued  to  reign  in  the  valley,  and  unexampled  prosperity  blessed  the  settlement. 
A  town  immediately  adjoining  Wyoming  Fort  was  planted  by  Colonel  Durkee,  and  named 
Wilkesbarre  ;  and  the  whole  valley  became  a  charming  picture  of  active  life  and  social  hap- 
piness. The  foot-prints  of  civil  war  were  effaced,  and  the  recollections  of  the  gloomy  past 
were  obliterated.  A  dream  of  happiness  lulled  the  people  into  the  repose  of  absolute  secu- 
rity. Isolated  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains,  and  far  removed  from  the  agitations  which 
disturbed  the  people  upon  the  ocean  coasts,  they  had  heard  little  of  the  martial  sound  €i 
preparations  for  the  hostilities  then  elaborating  in  the  imperial  and  colonial  councils.  They 
were  enjoying,  in  full  measure,  the  blessings  of  virtuous  democracy,  and  felt  none  of  the  op- 
pressions of  Great  Britain,  then  bearing  with  such  heavy  hand  upon  the  commercial  cities 
of  America ;  yet  they  warmly  sympathized  with  their  suffering  brethren,  and  their  hearts 
and  hands  were  open  to  the  appeals  of  the  patriots  of  the  east. 

Four  years  Wyoming  enjoyed  uninterrupted  peace,  when  its  repose  was  suddenly  broken 
by  an  attack  upon  a  branch  of  the  colony,  located  about  sixty  miles  below  Wilkesbarre,  by 
a  body  of  Northumberland  militia,  who  were  jealous  of  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  Yat- 
kecs.  On  the  28th  of  September,  1775,  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  were  suddenly  assailed, 
several  of  them  were  killed,  aud  the  residue  were  sent  to  Sunbury  and  imprisoned.  About 
the  same  time  several  boats  from  Wyoming,  trading  down  the  river,  were  plundered  by  the 
Pennsylvanians.  The  Continental  Congress  was.  then  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Connecticut  people  of  Wyoming,  preferring  peaceful  measures  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war, 
petitioned  that  body  for  redress.  Congress,  *<  considering  that  the  most  perfect  union  between 
the  colonies  was  essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  just  rights  of  North  Axaet- 
ica,"  adopted  resolutions  urgiug  the  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  to  **  take 
the  most  speedy  and  effectual  steps  to  prevent  hostilities"  and  to  adjust  difficulties.^  Bat 
the  lawless  invaders  had  not  yet  learned  to  respect  the  voice  of  Congress.  Its  resolutions 
were  unheeded,  and  the  imprisoned  settlers  were  more  rigidly  confined,  under  the  apprehen* 
sion  that  the  exasperated  people  of  Wyoming,  now  become  numerous,  might  make  a  retal- 
iatory movement  against  Sunbury.  A  proposition  was  made  to  raise  a  force,  and  march 
against  Wyoming  to  subjugate  it  before  the  people  could  organize  a  military  government. 
Governor  Penn  favored  the  design,  and  Colonel  Plunkett,  who  was  also  a  magistrate,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  expedition.  He  was  ostensibly  vested  with  civil  powers,  and  his 
December  20,  ^^^^^  ^^  Called  the  jwssc  of  the  county.  Congress,  still  in  session  in  Philadel- 
1775.  phia,  passed  a  resolution  urging  the  immediate  termination  of  all  hostilities  be- 

tween the  parties.'  But  the  Pennsylvanians  paid  no  attention  to  the  resolution,  and  Plnnk- 
ett  advanced  toward  Wyoming.  His  progress  was  slow,  for  the  river  was  much  obstmcted 
by  ice ;  and  before  he  came  to  the  Nanticoke  Rapids,  at  the  south  end  of  the  valley,  wheie 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  boats,  the  people  had  made  ample  preparations  to  receive  him. 
The  military  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  numbered  about  three 
hundred  effective  men. 

From  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  that  overhang  the  loid 
along  which  Plunkett  was  marching,  a  volley  of  musketry  was  discharged  as  he  approached, 
and  arrested  his  progress.  By  means  of  a  bateau,  which  he  caused  to  be  brought  above  the 
rapids  by  land,  his  men  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  to  march  against  Fort  Wyoming  on  the 
eastern  side.  They  were  assaulted  by  an  ambuscade  on  shore,  and  the  whole  invading  force 
immediately  retreated  to  their  provision  boats,  moored  below  the  rapids,  where  a  council  cf 
war  was  held.  This  council  wisely  concluded  that  the  chances  of  success  were  few,  and  the 
expedition  was  abandoned. 


*  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  215.  *  Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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The  war  of  the  Revolution  had  now  fairly  commenced.  The  proprietary  government  of 
Pennsylvania  was  soon  aflerward  virtually  aholished,  a  constituent  assembly  was  or- 
ganized,^ and  the  people  and  the  governments  of  both  colonies  had  matters  of  much 
greater  importance  to  attend  to  than  disputes  abont  inconsiderable  settlements.  Henceforth 
the  history  of  Wyoming  is  identified  with  the  general  history  of  the  Union.  I  have  glanced 
briefly  at  the  most  important  events  connected  with  its  early  settlement,  for  they  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  the  general  history  of  our  republic,  and  exhibit  prominently  those  social 
and  political  features  which  characterized  the  colonies  when  the  war  of  independence  broke 
ont.  Separate  provinces,  communities,  and  families,  having  distinct  interests,  and  under  no 
very  powerful  control  from  without,  had  learned  independence  of  thought  and  action,  self- 
leliance,  patient  endurance  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  indomitable  courage  in 
the  maintenance  of  personal  and  political  rights,  from  the  circumstances  in  which  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  had  placed  them.  It  was  in  schools  like  that  of  the  Pennymite  war, 
the  resistance  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  to  the  domination  of  New  York,  the  opposition 
to  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  and  the  Regulator  movement  in  the  Carolinas, 
that  the  people  were  tutored  for  the  firm  resistance  which  they  made  to  British  oppressions 
during  the  seven  years  of  our  struggle  for  political  emancipation ;  and  there  is  more  of  the 
true  philosophy  of  our  great  Revolution  to  be  learned  by  studying  antecedent,  but  relative 
events,  than  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  war  itself.  We  will  now  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  events  which  occurred. in  Wyoming  during  our  Revolution. 

The  defection  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  coalition  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawnees  with  the  friends  of  the  king  westward  of  the  Alleganies,  and  the  menaces  of  the 
tribes  bordering  on  Virginia,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  the  royal  governor  of  that  province, 
had  long  tampered,  seeking  to  bring  their  hatchets  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  that  re- 
bellious state,  gave  the  Continental  Congress  much  uneasiness  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 
Thousands  of  mercenary  Germans  were  preparing  to  come  like  "  destroying  locusts  upon  the 
east  wind ;"  the  British  Parliament  had  voted  fifVy-five  thousand  men  for  the  American 
service ;  loyalty  to  the  crown  was  rife  throughout  the  land ;  and  the  dark  cloud  of  savages 
upon  the  western  border  of  the  colonies,  smarting  under  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  white 
men  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  without  any  definite  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  quarrel  in 
question,  dr  means  of  discriminating  between  the  parties  to  the  feud,  were  ready  to  raise  the 
war-cry,  and  satiate  their  appetites  for  vengeance,  rapine,  and  blood.  Westmoreland,  or 
Wyoming,  was  peculiarly  exposed,  lying  upon  the  verge  of  the  Indian  country,  and  to  the 
people  of  its  lovely  valley  the  conciliation  of  the  Indians  was  a  matter  of  vast  importance. 
The  council  of  Onondaga,  the  chief  head  of  the  Six  Nations,  made  professions  of  peaceful 
intentions,  but  there  was  evident  hypocrisy  underlying  the  fair  appearance  of  the  surface, 
and  occasional  outrages  upon  the  remote  settlers  had  been  committed  without  rebuke.  On 
one  occasion  a  man  named  Wilson,  living  within  the  limits  of  Westmoreland,  had  been  cru- 
elly treated  by  the  Indians,  and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  sent  a  messenger  to  ascertain  the 
true  intentions  of  the  savages.  A  chief  called  John  returned  with  the  messenger,  and,  in  a 
speech  replete  "vidth  Indian  eloquence,  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  the  Six  Nations,  all  thoughts 
of  hostility  to  the  friends  of  Congress.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  first  pastor  in  Wyoming, 
meted  as  interpreter.  "  We  are  sorry,"  said  the  chief,  "  to  have  two  brothers  fighting  with 
each  other,  and  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  quarrel  was  peaceably  settled.  We  choose 
not  to  interest  ourselves  on  either  side.  The  quarrel  appears  to  be  unnecessary.  We  do 
not  well  understand  it.     We  are  for  peace."     He  continued  : 

**  Brothers,  when  our  young  men  come  to  hunt  in  your  neighborhood,  you  must  not  im- 
agine they  come  to  do  mischief;  they  come  to  procure  themselves  provisions,  also  skins  to 
purchase  them  clothing. 

**  Brothers,  we  desire  that  Wyoming  may  be  a  place  appointed  where  the  great  men  may 
meet,  and  have  a  fire,  which  shall  ever  afler  be  called  Wyomick,  where  you  shall  judge 
best  how  to  prevent  any  jealousies  or  uneasy  thoughts  that  may  arise,  and  thereby  preserve 
our  friendship. 
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<'  Brothers,  you  see  but  one  of  our  chiefs.  You  may  be  suspicious  on  that  account ;  but 
we  assure  you  this  chief  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Six  Nations.      We  are  of  one  mind. 

<'  Brothers,  what  we  say  is  not  from  the  lips,  but  from  the  heart.  If  any  Indians  of  little 
note  should  speak  otherwise,  you  must  pay  no  regard  to  them,  but  observe  what  has  been 
said  and  written  by  the  chiefs,  which  may  be  depended  on. 

*•  Brothers,  we  live  at  the  head  of  these  waters  [Susquehanna].  Pay  no  regard  to  any  re- 
ports that  may  come  up  the  stream  or  any  other  way,  but  look  to  the  head  waters  for  truth ; 
and  we  do  now  assure  you,  as  long  as  the  waters  run,  so  long  you  may  depend  on  our  fnend- 
ship.      We  are  all  of  one  mind,  and  we  are  all  for  peace." 

This  was  the  strong  language  of  assurance,  and  Colonel  Butler,  confident  of  its  sincerity, 
wrote  accordingly  to  Roger  Sherman  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  He  mentioned  in  hii 
letter  that  the  Indians  wanted  an  American  flng  as  a  token  of  friendship ;  and  the  whole 
tone  of  his  communication  evinced  a  belief  in  the  professed  attachment  of  the  savages  to  the 
republicans.  But  at  that  very  time  the  Mohawks,  Onondagas,  and  Senecas  were  lerngmng 
against  the  patriots  ;  and  already  Brant  and  five  hundred  warriors  had  struck  a  severe  blow 
of  hostility  to  the  republicans  at  the  Cedars,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  proposed  coaodl 
fire  at  Wyoming  was  doubtless  intended  as  a  pretense  for  assembling  a  large  body  of  wt^ 
riors  in  the  heart  of  the  settlement,  to  destroy  it ;  and  the  desire  for  an  American  flag  wu 
undoubtedly  a  wish  to  have  it  for  a  decoy  when  occasion  should  call  for  its  use.  Eventi 
soon  occurred  which  confirmed  these  suspicions,  and  the  people  of  Wyoming  prepared  ibr 
defense  against  their  two-fold  enemy,  the  Indians  and  the  Tories.* 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  prevented  further  immigration  to 
Westmoreland.  But  people  came  there,  from  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk  Valleys,  hav- 
ing no  sympathy  with  either  of  the  parties  in  the  '*  Pennymite  war,"  and,  as  it  appeared, 
no  sympathy  with  the  republicans.  Almost  every  original  settler  had  espoused  the  cauie 
of  the  Whigs ;  and  the  open  expression  of  hostility  to  Congress  by  these  interlopers,  the 
most  active  of  whom  were  the  Wintermoots,  Van  Gorders,  Van  Alstyns,  and  a  few  other 
families,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Wyoming  people.'  The  recommendation  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  organize  committees  of  vigilance  in  every  town,  had  been  promptly 
acted  upon  in  Wyoming,  and  these  new  comers,  the  avow-ed  friends  of  the  king,  were  soon 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny  of  the  committee  there.  The  people  of  Wyoming,  nam- 
boring  nearly  three  thousand,  and  united  in  thought  and  action,  were  pursuing  peacefully 
their  various  occupations.  The  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  them,  not  only  in  person  but 
in  political  creed,  justly  excited  suspicions  that  they  were  a  colony  of  vipers,  come  to  nestle 
among  them  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  the  poison  of  Toryism.  Influenced  by  these 
fears,  several  of  the  most  suspicious  of  the  interlopers  were  arrested  and  sent  to  Connecticut. 
This  was  an  unwise  act,  although  perhaps  justifiable,  and  was  one  cause  of  subsequent  disasters. 

In  the  mean  while  two  companies  of  regular  troops,  of  eighty-two  men  each,  had  been 
raised  in  the  valley,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress,  commanded  by  Captains  Ransom  ind 

*  On  the  10th  of  March,  1777,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  a  town  meeting  held  at  Wilkes- 
barre  : 

*^  Voted^  That  the  first  man  that  shall  make  fifty  weight  of  good  saltpetre  in  this  town  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  bounty  of  ten  pounds  lawful  money,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasury. 

'^  Voted^  That  the  select-men  be  directed  to  dispose  of  the  grain  now  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  col- 
lector in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  powder  and  lead  to  the  value  of  forty  pounds  lawful  money,  if  they  caadr' 
the  same." 

It  was  also  subsequently  voted  to  empower  a  committee  of  inspectors  "  to  supply  the  soldiers'  wives  tnd 
the  soldiers'  widows  with  the  necessaries  of  life."     This  was  a  noble  resolution. 

'  Mr.  Miner,  in  a  letter  to  the  late  William  L.  Stone,  mentions  the  fact  that  among  the  papers  of  Coknei 
Zcbulon  Butler  he  found  a  list  of  Tories  who  joined  the  Indians.  The  list  contained  sixty-one  names,  vi 
which  only  three  were  those  of  New  England  men.  Most  of  them  were  transient  persons,  who  had  gone 
to  Wyomiug  as  hunters  and  trappers.  Six  of  them  were  of  one  family  (the  Wintermoots);  from  Minaok. 
Nine  were  from  the  Mohawk  Valley,  doubtless  in  the  interest  of  the  Johnsoas,  four  from  Kinderfaook,  tad 
six  from  West  Chester,  New  York.  There  were  not  ten  Tory  families  who  had  resided  two  years  ia  Wfiv 
ming. — Sec  Slant* t  History  of  Wyoming^  p.  181. 
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Durkee,  and  were  attached  to  the  Connecticut  line.'     The  Wintermootg,  who  had  purchased 
land  toward  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  upon  the  old  baakg  of  the  Susquehanna,'  at  a  place 
where  bubbled  forth  a  large  and  living  ipring  of  pure  water,  erected  a  Btrong  fortification 
known  as  Wintermoot's  Fort.     The  town  meet- 
ing alluded  to,  suspicious,of  the  design  of  the  Win- 
4  . .-'  '  termoots,  who  had  hitherto  acted  so  discreetly 

that  a  charge  of  aptual  hostility  to  Congifiss  could 
not  properly  be  made  against  them,  thought  it  bett 
to  counteract  their  apparent  belligerence,  and  re- 
solved that  it  had  "  become  necessary  for  the  in- 
habilanlB  of  the  town  to  erect  suitable  forts  as  a 
defense  against  the  common  enemy,"  A„gu«s<, 
A  fort  was  accordingly  built,  about  two  "™- 
miles  above  Wintermoot's,  under  the  eupervision 
of  the  families  of  Jenkins  and  Harding,  and  called 
Fort  Jenkins.'  Forty  Fort  (so  called  from  the 
first  forty  Yankees,  the  pioneers  of  the  Susque- 
hanna settlers  in  Wyoming),  then  little-more  than 
a  weak  block-house,  was  strengthened  and  en- 
larged, and  sites  for  other  forts  were  iixed  on,  at 
Pittstown,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Hanover.  It  was 
agreed  in  town  meeting  that  these  several  forti- 
fications should  be  built  by  the  people,  "  without 
either  fee  or  reward  from  the  town." 
As  we  have  observed  m  a  former  chapter,  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  which  had  receded 
from  their  solemn  agreement  of  neutrality  were  not  brought  actively  into  the  service  of  the 
king  until  the  summer  of  1777-  It  was  then  that  the  people  of  Wyoming  perceived,  and 
fully  appreciated,  the  perils  attendant  upon  their  isolation,  and  the  attention  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  was  often  called  to  their  exposed  situation.  While  St.  Le^er  was  investing 
Fort  Stanwix,  some,  straggling  parties  of  savages  hung  about  and  menaced  Wyoming  ;  but. 
after  the  siege  was  raised,  the  people  were  not  disturbed  again  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year  and  the  following  spring.  But  early  in  the  summer  of  1778  the  movements  of  Brant 
and  his  warriors,  anil  the  Johnsons  and  Butlers  and  their  Tory  legions,  upon  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Susquehanna,  together  with  the  actions  of  the  Tories  in  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  who 
were  greatly  exasperated  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  iome  of  their  number  by  the 

'  These  [wo  companies  served  vith  dislinction  at  ihe  skirmiah  on  Millstone  River,  in  New  Jenej,  on  the 
20lh  ol' January,  1777.  This  oeciirrcJ  while  tlie  main  army  of  the  Amerioans  were  suffering  from  Ihe  small- 
pox at  Atorristflwn.  A  lino  of  forLi  had  been  established  along  Ihe  Millstone  River,  in  the  direction  of  Prince- 
Ion.  One  lit  these,  al  Sumerset  Court-house,  wiu  occupied  by  General  Dickinson  with  these  two  regular 
onoipnnies  and  about  three  hundred  militia.  A  mill  on  the  opjusiie  hank  of  the  stream  contained  conaider- 
abla  llo'ir.  Curnwallw,  ihen  lying  al  New  Brunswick,  dispatched  a  forai[iog  party  lo  capture  it.  The  party 
consisted  of  about  four  hundred  men,  with  more  than  forty  wagons.  The  British  arrived  at  the  mill  earlv 
in  tbe  mominir,  and,  having  loaded  ihoir  wagons  wilh  ftour,  were  about  to  retum,  vhen  General  Dickinson. 
leading  a  poilion  of  his  force  through  the  river,  middle  deep,  attacked  them  wilh  so  much  spirit,  (hat  ibey 
Bed  in  haste,  leaving  tlie  whole  of  their  plunder,  wilh  their  wagons,  behind  them. 

'  Along  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a  large  part  of  the  way  from  the  head  of  the  valley  lo  the 
vitl^e  of  Kingston,  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  are  trace.'  of  a  more  ancient  shore  than  the  present,  when  the 
river  was  broadnr  and  perhaps  deeper  than  now.  The  plain  extending  from  the  ancient  shore  to  the  foot 
of  Ihe  mountain  is  a  uaiform  level,  several  feel  above  the  alluvial  bottom  between  it  and  the  present  ban!; 
of  Ihe  rivet. 

'  There  was  annther  fort,  called  Fort  Jenkins,  upon  the  Susquehanna,  about  half  way  between  Wilkes- 
hwT«  and  Fon  Augusta,  or  Sunhury.      Tbe  fort  in  nuestioo  was  about  eight  miles  ahovo  Wilkeaharre. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Susquehani:^,  looking  west.  The  Duilding,  formerly  the  prop- 
erty of  Colonel  Jenkins,  and  now  owned  by  Mr.  David  Goodwin,  is  npon  the  site  of  old  Fort  Winlermoot, 
whiirh  was  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  in  17TS.  It  is  upon  the  ancient  bank  of  the  river,  here 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high,  nnd  about  siilv  rods  from  the  stream  in  its  present  channel. 
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Whigs,  greatly  alarmed  the  people.  Several  of  the  Loyalists  had  left  and  joined  the  forces 
under  Colonel  John  Butler,  and  the  people  very  properly  apprehended  their  retam  with  power 
sufficient  to  satisfy  their  manifest  spirit  of  vengeance.  Early  in  May  the  savages  had  com- 
mitted many  robberies,  and  in  June  some  murders,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tioga,  and  other 
points  on  the  upper  borders  of  Westmoreland.  The  Indians  were  in  considerable  force  at 
Conewawah  (now  Elmira,  in  Chemung  county,  New  York),  and  weroiin  constant  comma- 
nication  with  the  Tory  settlers,  by  runners,  at  Wyalusing  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tank- 
hannock,  within  the  precincts  of  Westmoreland.  These  circumstances  were  alarming ;  yet 
ihe  exposed  territory,  cut  off  as  it  was  from  immediate  aid,  if  demanded,  was  weakened  by 
drafts  upon  its  able-bodied  men  for  the  Continental  army,  and  demands  upon  its  local  treas- 
ary  for  the  use  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Mr.  Miner  has  given,  in  a  spirited  historic 
•*  pen-and-ink  sketch,"  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  Wyoming  at  the  close  of  1777,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  active  operations  the  following  year.  He  says,  *'  Nearly  all  their  able- 
bodied  men  were  away  in  the  service.  The  remaining  population,  in  dread  of  the  fiavagei, 
were  building  six  forts  or  stockades,  requiring  great  labor,  'without  fee  or  reward.'  All  the 
aged  men  out  of  the  train  bands,  exempt  by  law  from  duty,  were  formed  into  companies  to 
garrison  the  forts,  one  of  the  captains  being  also  chief  physician  to  the  people  and  surgeon  to 
the  military.  Of  the  militia  the  whole  were  in  constant  requisition,  to  go  on  the  scout  and 
guard  against  surprise.  The  small-pox  pestilence  was  in  every  district.  A  tax  to  go  to 
Hartford  was  levied  in  the  assessment  of  the  year,  of  two  thousand  pounds,"*  not  in  Conti- 
nental bills  of  credit  at  their  nominal  value,  but  <*  lawful  money  of  the  state  of  Connecticut." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Wyoming  when,  in  June,  1778,  an  expedition  of  Tories  and 
Indians  was  prepared  to  fall  upon  the  defenseless  inhabitants.  Congress  was  apprised  of 
the  dark  design.  The  officers  and  men  in  the  army,  from  Wyoming,  pleaded  for  their  wives 
and  little  ones.  General  Schuyler  wrote  a  touching  letter  to  Congress  on  the  subject ;  yet 
that  body,  always  tardy  in  its  movements,  and  at  that  time  too  much  employed  in  sectional 
disputes  and  factious  intrigues,  left  the  settlement  uncared  for,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  ex- 
cept by  the  resolutions  to  permit  the  people  to  take  measures  for  self-defense  by  raising  troops 
among  themselves,  and  finding  "  their  own  arms,  and  accouterments,  and  blankets."*  The 
heads  of  the  families  there  exposed  were  cruelly  detained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Continoital 
army  elsewhere,  and  thus,  naked  and  helpless,  the  settlement  presented  an  easy  prey  to  the 
vultures  that  scented  them  from  Niagara,  and  whose  companions  were  then  glutting  their 
appetites  in  the  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  settlements. 

A  force,  consisting  of  the  Tory  Rangers  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  a  detachment  of  John- 
son's Royal  Greens,  and  from  five  to  seven  hundred  Indians,  under  the  general  command  of 
Butler,  and  numbering  in  all  about  eleven  hundred  men,  crossed  the  Genesee  country  from 
Niagara,  and  appeared  at  Tioga  Point,  in  June,  whence  they  embarked  in  canoes,  and  landed 

^  History  of  Wyoming^  p&go  207.  Mr.  Miner  mentions  an  instance  of  the  patriotism  of  the  women  of 
Wyoming,  and  the  draft  which  the  people  made,  under  the  pressure  of  circamstances,  npon  their  nndevd- 
opcd  resources.  Gunpowder  was  very  scarce  at  the  time  when  the  settlement  was  menaced  by  the  eneny. 
The  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers  were  away  in  the  Continental  ranks,  and  the  females  plowed,  sowed. 
and  reaped.  Nor  was  this  all :  they  manufactured  gunpowder  for  the  feeble  garrisons  in  the  forts.  *'Thej 
took  up  the  floors  of  their  houses,  dug  out  the  earth,  put  it  in  casks,  and  ran  water  through  it,  as  ashes  are 
leached.  They  then  took  ashes  in  another  cask,  and  made  ley,  mixed  the  water  from  the  eaith  with  wetk 
ley,  boiled  it,  and  set  it  to  cool,  and  the  saltpetre  rose  to  the  top.  Charcoal  and  sulphur  were  then  oed, 
the  mixture  was  pounded  in  an  implement  brought  to  the  valley  by  Mr.  HoUenback,  and  thos  powder  tvts 
produced  for  the  public  defense." — Page  212. 

'  See  re<^olution  of  March  16th,  1778,  in  the  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  113.  This  rescdation  ii- 
thorized  the  raising  of  "  one  full  company  df  foot  in  the  town  of  Westmoreland."  Nothing  forther  wai  dose 
by  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  until  the  23d  of  Juno  following,  when  a  resolution  was  passed  to 
write  to  the  two  independent  companies  under  Durkco  and  Ransom,  then  greatly  reduced  by  battle  andopk- 
ness,  and  permit  them  to  return  home  f'.-r  the  defense  of  the  settlement.  Congress  also  resolved  to  pay  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  companies  authorized  to  be  raised  by  the  resolution  of  the  16th  of  March  preeed- 
mg,  for  their  arms  and  accouterments.  The  sum  of  $1440  was  granted  to  the  Board  of  War,  to  be  iaweii 
to  Colonel  Denison.  The  Continental  paper  dollars  were  then  rapidly  depreciating,  four  of  them  beiag  it 
that  time  worth  only  one  in  specie. 
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Coiincil  of  War. 


Position  of  the  Wyoming  Forts. 


near  the  mouth  of  Bowman's  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  above 
Wyoming.  They  entered  the  valley  through  a  notch  from  the  west,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Dial  Rock/  and  attacked  the  people  near  Fort  Jenkins,  three  of  whom  wer%killed.*  Butler 
then  made  his  head-quarters  at  Wintermoot's  Fort,  whence  he  sent  out  scouts  and  juijo, 
foraging  parties.  ^™' 

Virtually  abandoned  by  Congress,  the  people  had  made  all  the  preparations  in  their  power 
to  meet  the  invaders,  of  whose  approach  they  had  been  informed.  A  company  of  forty  or 
fifty  regulars  (so  called  only  because  the  raising  of  the  company  was  authorized  by  Congress), 
and  a  few  militia,  under  the  general  command  of  Captain  Hewctt,  then  recruiting  in  the 
valley,  composed  the  military  force  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Grandfathers  and  their  aged  sons, 
boys,  and  even  women,  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  then 
an  officer  in  the  Continental  army,  happening  to  be  at  home  when  the  enemy  entered  the 
valley,  was,  by  common  consent,  made  cx)mmander-in-chief  Forty  Fort  was  made  the  place 
of  general  military  rendezvous,  and  thither  the  women  and  children  of  the  valley  fled  for 
safety.  Aged  men  garrisoned  some  of  the  smaller  forts.  There  were  fearful  odds,  and  no 
alternative  was  left  but  to  fight  or  submit  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians  and  the  more 
savage  Tories.  "  Retirement  or  flight  was  alike  impossible,  and  there  was  no  security  but 
in  victory      Unequal  as  was  the  conflict,  therefore,  and  hopeless  as  it  seemed  in  the  eye  of 

prudence,  the  young  and  athletic  men  fit  to  bear 
arms,  and  enlisted  for  their  special  defense,  being  ab- 
sent with  the  main  army,  the  inhabitants,  looking 
to  their  dependent  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  little 
ones,  took  counsel  of  their  courage,  and  resolved  to 
give  the  enemy  battle.*'* 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  July  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  held  in  Forty  Fort,  to  determ- 
ine what  action  was  proper.  Some,  among  whom 
were  Colonels  Butler  and  Denison  and  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Dorrance,  were  in  favor  of  a  delay,  hoping 
that  a  re-enforcement  from  General  Washington's 
camp,  then  near  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey 
'  might  reach  them  in  time,  or  that  Captain  Spald- 
ing, who  was  on  the  march  for  the  valley  with  his 
company,  might  arrive.  Others,  having  little  hope 
of  succor,  were  anxious  to  meet  the  enemy  at  once.  While  the  debates  were  going  on,  five 
commissioned  officers  from  the  army  arrived  at  Forty  Fort.     Hearing  of  the  anticipated  in- 


1778. 


Posmoif  or  tub  WroaiNO  Fomrs.^ 


*  Dial  Rock,  or  Campbell's  Rock,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  high  bluff  at  the  junction  of  the  Susquc- 
hanna  and  Lackawana  Rivers.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  first 
strike  its  western  face  at  meridian,  and  the  farmers  in  the  valley  have  always  an  unerring  indicator  of  noon- 
tide on  clear  days. 

'  The  victims  were  all  scalped.  The  bodies  were  interred  by  their  friends,  and  over  the  graves  of  two 
of  the  Harding  family,  who  were  killed,  a  stone  was  raised,  many  years  afterward,  on  which  is  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  '*  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  those  who  prefer  death  to  slavery.' ' 

'  Wyoming  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

^  Explanation  of  the  Plan. — The  several  divisions,  Hanover,  Wilkcsbarre,  Kingstown,  &o.,  mark  the 
districts  into  which  the  town  of  Westmoreland  was  divided ;  in  military  language,  the  difTerent  beatg.  ji 
marks  the  site  of  Fort  Durkee  j  B,  Wyoming  or  Wilkcsbarre  Fort ;  C,  Fort  Ogdcn ;  D,  village  of  Kings- 
too ;  £,  Forty  Fort.  [This  in  the  early  histories  of  the  Revolution  is  called  Kingston  Fort.]  F^  the  battlc- 
gnmnd ;  G,  Wintermoot's  Fort ;  //,  Fort  Jenkins ;  /,  Monocasy  Island ;  /,  the  three  Pittstown  stockades. 
The  dot  below  the  G  marks  the  place  of  Queen  Esther's  Rock.  The  village  of  Troy  is  upon  the  battle- 
ground, and  that  of  Wilkcsbarre,  upon  the  site  of  Wilkcsbarre  Fort  and  its  ravelins.  The  distances  of  the 
lereral  points  from  the  present  bridge  at  Wilkcsbarre  are  as  follows :  Fort  Durkee,  half  a  mile  below,  ou 
the  left  bank.  Fort  Ogden,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  and  the  Pittstown  stockades,  about  eight  miles, 
oo  the  same  side.  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles ;  the  Monument,  on  the  battle-ground,  five  and  a  half; 
Qqeen  Esther's  Rock,  six  and  a  half;  Wintermoot's  Fort  and  Fort  Jenkins,  eight  miles  above,  on  the  weat 
or  right  bank  of  the  river.     Kingston  is  directly  opposite  Wilkesbarre,  half  a  mile  westwarl 

Z 
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vasion,  they  had  obtained  permission  to  return  home  to  protect  their  families.  Already  Fort 
Jenkins  had  been  captured,  four  of  the  garrison  slain,  and  three  made  prisoners,  and  the 
other  stockade  iifould  doubtless  share  the  same  fate.  Already  a  demand  for  the  surrender 
of  Forty  Fort  and  the  valley  had  been  made  by  Colonel  John  Butler,  anft  the  tomahawks 
of  the  Indians  were  lifled  above  the  heads  of  those  families  who  had  not  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  fort.  Upon  prompt  action  appeared  to  depend  their  salvation ;  and,  influenced  by 
the  pleadings  of  the  only  hope  of  safety  left — victory  in  battle — ^the  majority  decided  to 
march  at  once  against  the  invaders.  The  decision  was  rash,  and  the  minority  yielded  with 
much  reluctance. 

About  one  o*clock  in  the  aflemoon  the  little  army,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  vig- 
orous men,  old  men,  and  boys,  divided  into  six  companies  and  marched  from  the  fort,  leav- 
ing the  women  in  the  most  painful  anxiety.  They  were  joined  by  the  justices  of  the  conrt 
and  other  civil  officers,  and  marched  up  the  river  to  Wintermoot's  Fort,  intending  to  sn^ 
prise  the  enemy,  but  Colonel  John  Butler  was  too  vigilant  to  be  caught  napping.  He  had 
news  of  their  approach,  and  sent  for  the  party  then  demolishing  Fort  Jenkins  to  join  him 
immediately.  When  the  patriots  approached,  the  enemy  was  prepared  to  meet  them.  Col- 
onel John  Butler  and  his  Rangers  occupied  the  lefl,  which  rested  upon  the  river  bank  near 
Wintermoots ;  and  the  right,  extending  into  a  marsh  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the 
western  verge  of  the  plain,  was  composed  principally  of  Indians  and  Tories,  under  a  cele- 
brated Seneca  chief  named  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  which  signifies  He  wlu)  goes  in  the  smoke ."^     John- 

^  Until  the  late  Mr.  Stone  made  his  researches  for  materials  for  his  interesting  biography  of  Joseph  Bnot, 
or  Thayendanegea,  it  was  believed  that  Brant  and  his  Mohawk  warriors  were  engaged  in  the  invarifla  of 
Wyoming.  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  and  Allen  assert  that  he  and  John  Butler  were  joint  ooo* 
manders  on  that  occasion,  and  upon  his  memory  rested  the  foul  imputation  of  being  a  participant  in  the  liORid 
transactions  in  Wyoming.     Misled  by  history,  Campbell,  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming^  makes  the  Oneida  ny, 


And  again : 


**  Thifl  ia  no  time  to  fill  the  Joyouf  cup ; 
The  mammoth  comes — the  foo— the  moniter  Brant, 
With  all  hiB  howling,  desolating  band." 


**  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  tribe, 
'Gainst  Brant  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth , 

Accursed  Brant  I  ho  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth. 

No  I  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  household  hearUi 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  the  plains. 

All  pcrish'd  I  I  alone  am  left  on  earth  I 
To  whom  nor  rclatire  nor  blood  rem^»— 
No,  not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  Toins.** 


Brant  always  denied  any  participation  in  the  invasion,  but  the  evidence  of  history  was  airainst  him,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  world  was,  that  ho  was  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy.  From  this  as|)ersion  Mr.  Stone  vindi- 
eated  his  character  in  his  Life  of  Brant.  A  reviewer,  understood  to  be  Caleb  Cu^!ljng,  of  Massachusetta 
disputed  the  point,  and  maintained  that  Stone  had  not  made  out  a  clear  case  for  the  ssichcm.  Unwilliog  to 
remain  deceived,  if  ho  was  so,  Mr.  Stone  made  a  journey  to  the  Seneca  country,  where  be  found  sevina) 
surviving  warriors  who  were  engaged  in  that  campaign.  The  celebrated  Seneca  chief  Kaoundoowand, 
better  known  as  Captain  Pollard,  who  was  a  young  chief  in  the  battle,  gave  Mr.  Stone  a  clenx  account  of 
the  events,  and  was  positive  in  his  declarations  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  engaged  in  that  cam- 
paign. The  Indians  were  principally  Senecas,  and  were  led  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  as  mentioned  in  the  text 
John  Brant,  a  son  of  the  Mohawk  sachem,  while  in  England  in  1823,  on  a  mission  in  behalf  of  his  nalioa, 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  the  subject  of  the  injustice  which  the  latter  had  done  the 
(jhief  in  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  The  result  was  a  partial  acknowledgment  of  his  error  by  the  poet,  id 
the  next  edition  of  the  poem  that  was  printed.  He  did  not  change  a  word  of  the  poem,  but  referred  to  the 
•ise  of  Brant's  name  there,  in  a  note,  in  which  be  says,  "  His  son  referred  to  documents  which  completelj 
satisfied  me  that  the  common  accounts  of  Brant's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which  I,  had  found  in  books  of  trav- 
els, and  in  Adolphus's  and  other  similar  histories  of  England,  were  gross  errors The  name  of  Brut, 

therefore,  reniains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction."  This  was  well  enough  as  lar  H 
it  went ;  but  an  omission,  after  such  a  conviction  of  error,  to  blot  out  the  name  entirely  from  the  poem,  ww 
unworthy  of  the  character  of  an  honest  man ;  and  the  stain  upon  the  poet's  name  will  remain  as  long  as  thi 
libel  upon  a  hmaane  warrior  shall  endure  in  the  epic. 
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■on*8  Greens,  under  Captain  Caldwell/  formed  on  Butler^s  right,  and  Indian  marksmen 
were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  commanded  the  right  of 
the  Ameri^jans,  aided  by  Major  Garratt.  The  left  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Denison,  of 
the  Wyoming  militia,  assisted  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Dorrance.  The  battle-ground  was  a 
level  plain,  partly  cleared  and  cultivated,  and  partly  covered  by  shrub  oaks  and  yellow  pines 

As  the  Americans  approached  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  they  perceived  Wintermoot's  Fort 
in  flames,  fired,  no  doubt,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  an  event  that 
teemed  quite  probable  to  the  Tory  leader,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  exact  number  of  men 
marching  against  him.  Captains  Durkee  and  Ransom,  and  Lieutenants  Ross  and  Wells, 
were  sent  forward  to  reconnoiter  and  select  the  position  for  battle.  The  Wyoming  compa- 
nies approached  separately,  and  as  they  were  wheeled  into  line.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  thus 
addressed  them  :  **  Men,  yonder  is  the  enemy.  The  fate  of  the  Hardings  tells  us  what  we 
have  to  expect  if  defeated.  We  come  out  to  fight,  not  only  for  liberty,  but  for  life  itself, 
and,  what  is  dearer,  to  preserve  our  homes  from  conflagration,  our  women  and  children  from 
the  tomahawk.  Stand  firm  the  first  shock,  and  the  Indians  will  give  way.  Every  man 
to  his  duty."* 

At  the  conclusion  of  Colonel  Butler's  short  address,  the  Americans  opened  the  battle  on 
the  enemy's  left.  It  was  about  four  o'clock,  the  sky  cloudless,  and  the  heat  quite  oppressive. 
The  Americans  were  ordered  to  advance  a  step  at  each  fire.  Soon  the  battle  became  gen- 
eral, and  the  British  left,  where  Colenel  John  Butler,  stripped  of  his  feathers  and  other  trap- 

» 

'  It  is  uncertain  whether  either  of  the  Johnsons  was  in  thih  campaign.  As  they  do  not  appear  in  any 
official  connection,  it  is  probable  they  were  not. 

*  Zebulon  Butler  was  one  of  the  early  settlors  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  was  a  native  of  Lyme,  New 
London  county,  Connecticut,  and  was  bom  in  1731.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war 
be  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign.  He  was  at  Ticondoroga,  Crown  Point,  and  other  places  in  Northern 
New  York.  He  was  also  in  the  memorable  expedition  to  Havana  during  that  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  left  the  service  at  the  peace  in  1763.  In  1769  he  emigrated  to  Wyoming,  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  that  settlement.  Before  he  left  Connecticut  he  was  strongly  imbued  with  feel- 
ings of  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  which  the  agitations  of  the  Stamp  Act  had  engendered,  and  when 
the  Revolution  broke  out  he  was  found  an  active  patriot.  He  was  appointed  colonel  in  1778.  He  accom- 
panied Sullivan  in  his  memorable  Indian  expedition  in  1779,  and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  war. 
In  1787  he  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  new  county  of  Luzerne,  which  office  he  held  until  its  abrogation  by 
the  new  Constitution  in  1790.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  July,  1795,  at  his  residence,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  above  Wilkesbarre,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  the  grave-yard  at  the  borough.  "  Among  other 
marks  of  respect  to  his  memory,''  says  Mr.  Minor,  "  a  monody  of  a  dozen  verses  was  written,  one  of  which 
was  inscribed  on  his  tombstone : 

"  IMstinguished  by  bia  uiefuhieM 
At  home  and  when  abroad. 
At  court,  in  camp,  and  in  receaa, 
Protected  atiU  by  God." 

Colonel  Butler  was  thrice  married.     His  first  wife  was  Ellen  Lord ;  his  second,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wyoming  (the  Indian  interpreter  already  mentioned) ;  and  the  third  was  Miss  Phoebe 
Haigfat,  whom  he  married  while  he  was  on  duty  at  West  Point,  near  the  close  of  the  war.     Colonel  Butler 
a  well-educated  and  inteUigent  man,  as  his  letters  show.     An  autograph  letter  to  General  Washington, 


^-7^ 


/t/yirr^^  /J^CA^C    f^  ^ 


Idndly  given  roe  by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  Cbes-    ^^'^^jfyv'  r    *^ 

ter  BuUer,  of  Wilkesbarre,  from  which  this  fac- 
sonile  of  his  signature  is  copied,  is  a  good  specimen,  not  only  of  the  chirography,  but  of  the  perspicuity,  terse- 
ness, and  comprehensive  style  that  characterized  the  military  dispatches  of  the  Revolutionary  officers.  He 
was  one  of  those  reliable  men  whom  Washington  cherished  in  memory,  and  after  the  war  he  received  tokens 
of  the  chief's  regard.  Activity,  energy,  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  were  the  distinguishing  ♦raits  of  Colonel 
Bmtor's  character.    He  was  not  a  relative  of  the  Tory  John  Butler,  as  Mine  have  aaserted. 
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pings,  appeared,  with  a  handkerchief  tied*  round  his  bead,  earnestly  cheering  his  men,  began 
to  give  way.  But  a  flankiag  party  of  Indiana,  which  covered  that  wing  of  the  enemy,  and 
was  concealed  under  some  bushcB  upon  tbo  ancient  river  bank,  kept  up  a  galling'  ^re.  Cap 
tain  Durkee  was  slain  by  one  of  their  ehots.*  In  the  mean  time  the  Indian  aharp-thooteis 
along  the  line  kept  up  a  horrid  yell,  the  eound  of  which  reached  the  ears  of  the  women  and 
children  at  the  fort.  For  half  an  hour  the  battle  was  waged  with  unceasing  energy  on  both 
sides,  but  the  vastly  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  began  to  manifest  its  advantage.  The 
Indians  on  the  American  left,  sheltered  and  half  concealed  by  the  swamp,  succeeded  in  oat- 
flanking  Colonel  Denison,  and  fell  with  terrible  force  upon  his  rear.  He  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  cross  fire  of  the  Tories  and  Indians.  Perceiving  this,  he  ordered  his  men  to  fail  back 
in  order  to  change  his  position.  The  order  was  mistaken  for  one  to  retreat.  That  word 
was  uttered  with  fatal  distinctness  along  the  line,  and  his  whole  division  fled  in  oonfuiion 
at  the  moment  when  the  British  left  was  giving  way.  A  few  minutes  more  of  firm  reaiit- 
ance  might  have  given  victory-  to  the  republicans.  The  American  Colond  Butler  and  Col- 
onel Dorrance  used  every  exertion  to  rally  the  fugitives  and  retrieve  the  loss,  but  in  vain. 
Colonel  Butler,  seemingly  unconscious  of  danger,  rode  along  the  lines  exposed  to  the  Are  of 
the  contending  parties,  beseeching  his  troops  to  remain  firm.  "  Don't  leave  me,  my  obil- 
dren,"  be  exclaimed,  "  and  the  victory  is  ours  !"  But  it  was  too  late ;  the  Indians  leaped 
forward  like  wounded  tigers.  Every  American  captain  that  led  a  company  into  action  wu 
slain  at  the  head  of  his  men.  Longer  rcsistaace  was  vain,  and  the  whole  American  liw, 
broken,  shattered,  and  dispersed,  fled  in  confusion,  some  in  the  direction  of  Forty  Fort,  and 

others  toward  Monocasy  Island, 
.,  ,-*'*?-^  J  nearlya  mile  distant,  and  the  only 

"^  point  on  the  river  that  promiied 

them  an  opportunity  to  escape. 
The  scene  that  ensued  was  le^ 
rible  indeed.  A  portion  of  the 
flanking  party  of  Indians  rushed 
forward  to  cut  off  the  retreat  to 
Forty  Fort,  while  the  rest  of  the 
invaders,  following  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  army,  who  Qed  throngh 

easy  Island,  slaughtered  them  by 
scores.  Many  who  could  not  swim,  and  hesitated  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  were  shot 
down  ;  and  others,  who  hid  themselves  in  bushes  upon  the  shore,  were  dragged  out  and  shot 
01  tomahawked,  regardless  of  their  cry  for  quarter.  Many  swam  to  Monocasy  Island,  whitha 
their  pursuers  followed  and  hunted  them  like  deers  in  cover.  Others  were  shot  while  swim- 
ming  ;  and  some,  who  were  lured  back  to  the  shore  by  promises  of  quarter,  were  butchered. 
Only  a  few  escaped  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  mountaini.' 

'  Captfiin  RoWrt  Durkee  was  n  j'ounger  brollicr  of  Colonel  Jolin  Durkeo.  When  the  valloy  wu  meo- 
seed,  and  he  wili  refusccl  i>i>rrnission  (o  return  hotnc,  ha  rusi^ncd  his  cnmmission  in  the  army,  amd  *i»«t«"»H 
to  the  drfenso  of  his  fnmil}'.     He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  buttle  where  he  lost  his  life. 

*  This  iHcw  is  from  the  left  or  eii"tern  bank  of  Iho  Susquehanna,  opposite  the  center  of  Monocasy  lilanj, 
looking  up  iho  river.  Toward  Ihc  forei^round,  on  the  right  of  the  picture,  a  little  beyond  the  tnr-pot,  is 
seen  a  ravine,  through  which  the  fugitives  who  cro!<:<cJ  the  rirci  in  safety  mode  (heir  way.  Oa  the  left  tit 
been  Iho  upper  end  of  Munocaey,  and  a  sanJ-bnr  which  divides  the  waters  of  ihs  river.  The  distant  UQi 
,on  the  Icll  ore  those  which  bound  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  From  the  head  of  Monocasy  I«l»nH^  acnas 
(he  sand-bar,  the  river  is  often  fordable  in  summer  to  ihe  cnslcm  side. 

^  It  would  be  neither  pleasant  nor  profitable  to  relate  the  many  instances  of  sofTering  on  that  occawB. 
All  the  horrors  of  war,  although  on  a  small  scale,  were  eKbibiled  on  that  memorable  day;  and  were  tk 
porlienlars  chronicled,  the  most  rapacious  gourmand  of  horrors  might  be  surfeited.  1  will  meatian  oas  or 
two  oircnmstances,  which  sufliciently  exhibit  the  bestiality  of  human  character  developed  by  oiiil  war,  do- 
siroyine  or  stilling  every  feeling  of  consanguineous  sfleclion  or  neighborly  regard.  One  of  the  fngitins, 
named  Pensu,  bid  Ikjueif  among  the  willo»-s  upon  Monocasy  Island.     His  Tory  brother,  wtw  had  jnind 
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Colonel  Zebuloa  Butler  escaped  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort  and  Colonel  Denison  to  Forty  Fort, 
where  the  latter  mustered  the  few  soldiers  that  came  in,  placed  sentinels,  and  prepared  for 
a  defense  of  the  women  and  children  collected  there. 

Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  pursuit,  but  not  to  the  horrors.     It  was  a  dreadful  night  for 
Wyoming,  for  the  enemy,  elated  by  victory,  held  their  fearful  orgies  upon  the  battle-field. 

"  Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assail'd, 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman^s  shot  prevail 'd, 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet  wail'd."^ 

Many  prisoners  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  savage  torture,  while  some  of  their  friends  on  the 

opposite  shore,  near  Pittston,  powerless  to  help 

them,  observed  the  dreadful  proceedings  by  '!:^  "^*,-      - 

the  light  of  the  fires.      Captain  Bidlack  was 

thrown,  ali\re,  upon  the  burning  timbers  of 

Winlermoot's  Fort,  where  he  was  held  down 

with  pitchforks  until  he  expired  I     Prisoners 

were  arranged  in  circles  around  large  stones, 

and,  while  strong  Indians  held  them,  they  were 

dispatched  with  a  tomahawk.      One  of  the^e 

stones,  called  Queen  Esther's  Rock,  is  pointed 

out  to  the  curious.      It  is  upon  the  old  river 

bank,  about  forty  rods  east  of  the  main  road. 

three  miles  above  Forty  Fort,  and  near  the 

house  that  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Gay.      Around 

it  sixteen  prisoners  were  arranged  in  a  circle, 

and  each  was  held  by  a  savage.      A  half-breed 

Indian  woman,  called  Queen  Esther,*  assumed 

the  office  of  executioner,  and,  using  a  maul  and  tomahawk  alternately  as  she  passed  around  the 


^  ■■*?; 


4> 
QUKKN  EsTHsm's  Rocu.' 


in  the  pursuit,  found  him  there  concealed,  and  recognized  him.  The  fugitive  cast  himself  at  his  brother^s 
feet  and  begged  his  life,  promising  to  serve  him  till  death  if  he  would  spare  him.  But  the  brother  was 
changed  to  a  demon.  ^^  Mighty  well,  you  damned  rebel  I",  he  tauntingly  replied,  and  instantly  shot  him 
dead !  The  Oneida  savage  mentioned  in  a  previous  chapter  refused  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  his  brother's 
blood.  The  worst  passions  raged  with  wild  and  desolating  fury.  All  the  sweet  charities  of  life  seemed 
extinguished.  Lieutenant  Shoemaker,  one  of  the  most  generous  and  benevolent  of  men,  whose  wealth  en- 
abled him  to  dispense  charity  and  do  good,  which  was  a  delight  to  him,  fled  to  the  river,  when  Windecker, 
a  man  who  had  often  fed  at  his  board  and  drunk  of  his  cup,  came  to  the  brink.  "  Come  out,  come  out," 
he  said;  "you  know  I  will  protect  you."  How  could  Shoemaker  doubt  it?  Windecker  reached  out  his 
left  hand  as  if  to  lead  him,  much  exhausted,  ashore,  and  dashed  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  his  benefeu!- 
tor,  who  fell  back  and  floated  away. — See  jdiner,  p.  225. 

*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

'  This  view  is  near  the  ancient  river  bank,  looking  westward.  The  rock  is  a  sort  of  conglomerate,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  quartz.  Some  of  it  is  of  a  reddish  color,  which  the  credulous  believe  to  be  stains  of 
bk)od  still  remaining.  The  rock  projects  only  about  eighteen  inches  above  the  ground,  and  its  size  is  de- 
noted by  the  figure  standing  beside  it.  In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  is  seen  the  monument  which  has  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  the  occasion.  This  scene  includes  a  portion  of  the  battle-ground. 
The  little  village  of  Troy  also  occupies  a  part  of  the  field  of  conflict. 

'  Queen  Esther,  as  she  was  called,  was  the  celebrated  Catharine  Montour,  whose  residence  was  at  Cath- 
arinestown,  near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York.  The  town  was  named  after  her,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  Indian  villages  destroyed  by  Sullivan  in  1779,  after  the  battle  of  Chemung.  She  was  a  native  of  Can- 
ada, and  her  father  was  one  of  the  French  governors,  probably  Frootenac.  She  was  made  a  captive  during 
the  wars  between  the  Hurons  and  French  and  the  Six  Nations,  and  was  carried  into  the  Seneca  country, 
where  she  married  a  young  chief  who  was  signalized  in  the  wars  against  the  Catawbas.  He  fell  in  battle, 
aboot  the  year  1730.  Catharine  had  several  children  by  him,  and  remained  a  widow.  Her  superior  mind 
gave  her  great  ascendency  over  the  Senecas,  and  she  was  a  queen  indeed  among  them.  She  accompanied 
the  delegates  of  the  Six  Nations  to  Philadelphia  on  several  occasions,  where  her  refinement  of  manners  and 
attractive  person  made  her  an  object  of  much  regard,  and  she  was  greatly  caressed  by  the  ladies  of  that 
&tj.    From  the  circomstanoe  of  her  refinement  of  manners,  Mr.  Stone  argues  that  she  could  not  have  been 
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liing,  singing  the  death-song,  deliberately  murdered  the  prisoners  in  conaecutive  order  as  they 
were  arranged.  The  time  was  midnight,  and,  the  scene  being  lighted  up  by  a  large  fire  burn- 
ing near,  she  appeared  like  a  very  fury  from  Pandemonium  while  performing  her  bloody 
work.  With  the  death  of  each  victim  her  fury  increased,  and  her  song  rose  clearer  and 
louder  upon  the  midnight  air.  Two  of  the  prisoners  (Lebbens  Hammond  and  Joseph  El- 
liot), seeing  there  was  no  hope,  shook  off  the  Indians  who  held  them,  and,  with  a  desperate 
spring,  fled  to  a  thicket,  amid  the  rifle-balls  and  tomahawks  that  were  sent  after  them,  and 
escaped.  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  on  other  portions  of  the  battle-field  on  that  dreadful 
night,  but  we  will  draw  a  vail  before  the  revolting  picture,  and  view  occurrences  at  Forty 
Fort,  where  the  hopes  of  the  settlement  were  now  centered. 

Terrible  were  the  suspense  and  anxiety  of  the  people  at  the  fort  while  the  battle  was  in 
progress.  They  could  distinctly  hear  the  firing,  and,  when  the  shots  became  fewer  and 
nearer,  hope  departed,  for  they  knew  the  Americans  were  dispersed  and  retreating.  At  twi- 
light Captain  John  Franklin  arrived  at  Forty  Fort,  with  the  Hunterdon  and  Salem  com- 
pany, of  thirty-five  men.  It  was  a  timely  re-enforcement,  and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  little 
remnant  of  Denison's  force.  The  night  was  spent  in  sleepless  vigilance  and  alarm  by  thoie 
within  the  forts,  while  the  people  without  were  flying  to  the  mountains  and  the  wildemev 
July  4.  heyond,  under  cover  of  the  darkness.  Early  the  next  morning  a  messenger  was  dis- 
1T78.  patched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  send  up  the  cannon,  and  cause  the  whole  settlement 
to  concentrate  for  defense  at  Forty  Fort.  But  all  was  confusion.  The  people  "were  flying 
in  dismay,  and  leaving  their  homes  a  prey  to  the  invaders.  The  messenger  returned  with 
his  melancholy  tidings  just  as  another  arrived  from  Colonel  John  Butler,  demanding  a  sar- 
render,  and  requesting  Colonel  Denison  to  come  up  to  head-quarters,  near  the  still  burning 
ruins  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  to  agree  on  terms  of  capitulation.  Already  the  principal  stock- 
ade at  Pittston  (Fort  Brown)  had  surrendered,  and,  there  being  no  hope  of  a  successful  de- 
fense, Colonel  Denison  complied.  Colonel  Butler  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  the  fi>rti| 
and  also  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  Continental  troops  (numbering  only  fifteen  men) 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Colonel  Denison  hastened  back,  by  agreement,  to  consult  with  hii 
brother  oflicers.  He  conferred  with  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  latter  and  his  men  should  immediately  retire  from  the  valley.  He  placed 
Mrs.  Butler  behind  him  upon  his  horse,  and  that  night  they  slept  at  Conyngham,  in  the  Nes- 
copeek  VaUey,  twenty  miles  from  Wilkesbarre.  Colonel  Denison,  on  returning,  reported  to 
the  British  leader  that  the  Continentals  were  beyond  his  command,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  without  reference  to  them.  The  terms  were  verbally  agreed  upon,  but,  there  being 
no  conveniences  for  writing  at  hand,  the  contracting  parties  went  to  Forty  Fort,  and,  upon 
a  table  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bennet,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up  and  signed.' 

guilty  of  the  atrocities  at  Wyoming  which  history  has  attributed  to  her.  But  Mr.  Miner,  whose  mean  for 
correct  information  on  points  connected  with  the  history  of  Wyoming  were  much  superior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Stone,  clearly  fixes  the  guilt  upon  her.  She  was  well  known  to  Colonel  Denison  and  Colonel  Franklm,  and 
they  both  explicitly  charge  her  with  the  deed.  Two  of  her  sons  accompanied  her  in  the  expedition,  and  it 
is  said  that  her  fury  on  the  occasion  was  excited  by  the  death  of  one  of  them,  in  the  fight  that  occuiTed  near 
Fort  Jenkins  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Wyoming.  She  must  have  been  then  nearij 
eighty  years  of  age.  One  of  General  Sullivan's  men,  in  his  journal,  cited  by  Minor,  speaks  of  reeoking 
''  Queen  Esther's  plantation"  [Sheshequin],  where  she  ^'  dwelt  in  retirement  and  sullen  majesty.  The  mins 
of  her  palace,"  he  said,  ''  are  still  to  be  seen.  In  what  we  supposed  to  be  the  chapel  we  foand  an  idol, 
which  might  well  be  worshiped  without  violating  the  third  commandment  on  account  of  its  likeness  to  say 
thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  About  sunrise  the  general  gave  orders  for  Catharinestown  to  be  iUaminaied, 
and  accordingly  we  had  a  glorious  bon^re  of  upward  of  thirty  buildings."  One  of  the  sons  of  Kate  Mon- 
tour, as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  with  Walter  Butler  at  Cherry  Valley,  and  with  his  own  hands  cap- 
tured Mr.  Cannon,  the  father  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  invasion  of  that  settlemenL 
The  old  man's  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  taken  to  Niagara.  Kate  Montour  was  there,  and  '*  was  gntHj 
enraged,"  says  Stone,  '^  because  her  son  had  not  killed  him  outright."  This  ^'  exhibition  of  a  savage  tan- 
per"  is  in  accordance  with  her  acts  at  Bloody  Rock. 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  dated  Westmoreland,  July  4th,  1778: 

**  Art.  Ist.  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  lay  down  their  arms,  and  the  garrisoDS  be  drrmnBJiti 
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Colonel  Butler,  ascertaining  that  there  were  several  casks  of  whisky  in  the  fort,  ordered  them 
to  be  rolled  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  emptied,  fearing  that 
they  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  and  make  them 
unmanageable. 

Every  thing  being  arranged,  the  two  gates  of  the  fort  were 
thrown  open.     The  arms  of  the  patriots  were  piled  up  in  the 

center,  and  the  women  and  children  retired  within  the  huts  that        |  ^J^T.^^^r^ 

lined  the  interior  of  the  stockade.     At  the  appointed  time  the 
victors  approached,  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying.      They  th  «*t         t 

came  in  two  columns,  whites  and  Indians.      The  former  were 

led  bf  Colonel  John  Butler,  who  entered  the  north  gate,  and  the  latter  by  Queen  Esther, 
the  bloody  priestess  of  the  midnight  sacrifice.  She  was  followed  by  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  who, 
with  his  warriors,  entered  the  south  gate.  The  wily  chief,  fearing  treachery,  glanced  quickly 
to  the  right  and  left  as  he  entered.  The  Tories,  with  their  natural  instinct  for  plunder,  im- 
mediately seized  the  piled  arms.  Butler  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  presented  the  muskets 
to  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  were  then  marked  by  the  Indians  with  black  paint  in  their 
faces,  and  ordered  to  carry  a  white  cloth  on  a  stick.  These  were  badges  which^  the  savages 
said,  would  insure  their  protection. 

The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  respected  by  the  invaders,  particularly  the  Indians, 
for  a  few  hours'  only.  Before  night  they  spread  through  the  valley,  plundering  the  few  peo- 
ple that  were  lefl,  and  burning  the  dwellings  of  those  already  gone  to  the  wilderness.  The 
village  of  Wilkesbarre,  containing  twenty-three  houses,  was  burned,  and  the  inhabitants,  with 
others  remaining  in  the  valley,  fled  in  dismay  toward  the  mountains,  whither  a  great  num- 
ber of  their  friends  had  gone  during  the  night.      Only  one  life'  was  taken  after  the  surrender 

"  2d.  That  the  inhabitants  occupy  their  farms  peaceably,  and  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  be  preserved  en- 
tire and  unhurt. 

"  3d.  That  the  Continental  stores  be  delivered  up. 

^^  4th.  That  Major  Butler*  will  use  his  utmost  influence  that  the  private  property  of  the  inhabitants  shall 
be  preserved  entire  to  them. 

*^  5th.  That  the  prisoners  in  Forty  Fort  be  delivered  up,  and  that  Samuel  Finch,  now  in  Major  Butler^s 
possession,  be  delivered  up  also. 

"  6th.  That  the  property  taken  from  the  people  called  Tories,  up  the  river,  be  made  good,  and  they  to 
remain  in  peaceable  possession  of  their  farms,  unmolested  in  a  free  trade  in  and  throughout  the  state,  as  far 
BB  lies  in  my  power. 

^'  7th.  That  the  inhabitants  that  Colonel  Denison  now  capitulates  for,  together  with  himself,  do  not  take 
up  arms  during  the  present  contest. 

ro.       J,  "  Nathan  Denison 

i^'S^^^i  John  Butler. 

^^  Zarah  Beech,      Samuel  Ousting 
John  Johntan,      William  CaldwelW* 

'  The  table  on  which  the  capitulation  was  drawn  up  and  signed  was  still  in  possession  of  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Bennet  (Mrs.  Myers)  when  I  visited  her  in  September,  1848.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  this 
venerable  woman  presently.  The  table  is  of  black  walnut,  small,  and  of  oval  form,  and  was  a  pretty  piece 
of  furniture  when  new.  It  is  preserved  with  much  care  by  the  family.  The  house  of  Mr.  Bennet  was  near 
Forty  Fort,  and  himself  and  family,  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  were  within  the  stockade  when  it  sur- 
rendered. 

'  This  was  Sergeant  Boyd,  a  deserter  from  the  British  army.  Standing  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort  after 
the  capitulation,  Colonel  Butler  recognized  him,  and  said,  sternly,  "  Boyd,  go  to  that  tree !"     *'  I  hope,*'  said 

*  In  all  accoontB  of  the  war  John  Butler  is  denominated  a  colonel,  while  here  he  gives  what  waa  doubUeaa  hia  true  tiUe.  Lord 
George  Germaine,  in  a  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  gives  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  This  capitulation  was  highly 
hooorable,  and  certainly  affords  a  plea  in  favor  of  the  merciful  character  of  BuUer  claimed  for  him  by  his  friends.  In  the  trans 
actions  which  subsequenUy  took  place  he  declared  his  inability  to  control  the  Indians.  This  may  have  been  true.  But  no  hon- 
orable man  woold  have  headed  snch  an  expedition ;  and  whatever  may  have  been  his  efforts  to  allay  the  whirlwind  of  destroc- 
tkm  which  he  had  raised,  history  holds  him  responsible,  next  to  his  government,  for  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  Wyoming.  The 
ilKNriss  of  his  cruelties,  set  afloat  by  the  flying  fugitives  from  the  valley,  and  incorporated  in  the  histories  of  Gordon,  Ramaay,  and 
otiier  early  historians  of  the  war.  have  been  refuted  by  ample  testimony,  and  proved  to  be  the  offspring  of  imaginations  greatly 
excited  by  the  terrors  of  the  battle  and  flight  The  story,  that  when  Colonel  Denison  asked  BuUer  upon  what  terms  he  would 
•aeept  a  sorreoder,  be  replied,  *'  The  hatchet,"  sod  tales  of  a  kindred  nature  of  cmeltles  permitted  by  him,  have  no  foondatinQ 
iatnith. 
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of  Forty  Fort,  but  numbers  of  women  and  children  perished  in  their  flight  in  the  great  swamp 
on  the  Pocono  Mountains,  known  as  the  Shades  of  Death,  and  along  the  wilderness  paths 
by  the  way  of  the  Wind-gap  and  Water-gap,  to  the  settlements  on  the  Lehigh  and  Dela- 
ware. So  sudden  was  their  departure,  that  scarcely  a  morsel  of  food  was  secured.  Terri- 
ble indeed  were  the  incidents  of  that  flight,  as  related  by  the  suflerers  and  their  friends,  and 
recorded  by  Chapman  and  Miner.  "  Tears  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  aged  widow  of  Mr. 
Cooper,"  says  Mr.  Miner,  "  when  she  related  that  her  husband  had  lain  on  his  face  to  lap 
up  a  little  meal  which  a  companion  in  their  flight  had  spilled  on  the  earth.  Children  were 
born,  and  several  perished  in  the  '  Dismal  Swamp,'  or  '  Shades  of  Death,'  as  it  is  called  to 
this  day.  Mrs.  Trousdale  was  taken  in  labor  ;  daring  to  delay  but  a  few  minutes,  she  wu 
seen  with  her  infant  moving  onward  upon  a  horse.  Jabez  Fish,  who  was  in  the  battle,  es- 
caped ;  but,  not  being  able  to  join  his  family,  was  supposed  to  have  fallen ;  and  Mrs.  Fiih 
hastened  with  her  children  through  the  wilderness.  Overcome  by  fatigue  and  "want,  her 
infant  died.  Sittin<^  down  a  moment  on  a  stone,  to  see  it  draw  its  last  breath,  she  gazed  in 
its  face  with  unutterable  anguish.  There  were  no  means  to  dig  a  grave,  and  to  leave  it  to 
be  devoured  by  wolves  seemed  worse  than  death  ;  so  she  took  the  dead  babe  in  her  arras  and 
carried  it  twenty  miles,  when  she  came  to  a  German  settlement.  Though  poor,  they  gave 
her  food  ;  made  a  box  for  the  child,  attended  her  to  the  grave-yard,  and  decently  buried  it, 
kindly  bidding  her  welcome  until  she  should  be  rested. 

'*  The  wife  of  Ebenezer  Marcy  was  taken  in  labor  in  the  wilderness.  Having  no  mode 
of  conveyance,  her  sufierings  were  inexpressibly  severe.  She  was  able  to  drag  her  fainting 
steps  but  about  two  miles  that  day.  The  next,  being  overtaken  by  a  neighbor  with  a  hone. 
she  rode,  and  in  a  week  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles  with  her  infant  from  the  place  of 
its  birth. 

**  Mrs.  Rogers,  from  Plymouth,  an  aged  woman,  flying  with  her  family,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  sorrow,  fainted  in  the  wilderness,  twenty  miles  from  human  habitation.  She 
could  take  no  nourishment,  and  soon  died.     They  made  a  grave  in  the  best  manner  they 

could Mrs.  Courtwright  relates  that  she,  then  a  young  girl  flying  with  her  father*s 

family,  saw  sitting  by  the  road  side  a  widow,  who  had  learned  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Six  children  were  on  the  ground  near  her — the  group  the  very  image  of  despair,  for  they 
were  without  food.  Just  at  that  moment  a  man  was  seen  riding  rapidly  toward  them  from 
the  settlements.  It  was  Mr.  Ilollenback.*  Foreseeing  their  probable  destitution,  he  had 
providentially  loaded  his  horse  with  bread,  and  was  hastening  back,  like  an  angel  of  mercy, 
to  their  relief  Cries  and  tears  of  gratitude  and  welcome  went  up  to  heaven.  He  imparted 
a  morsel  to  each,  and  hastened  on  to  the  relief  of  others. 

"  The  widow  of  Anderson  Dana,  Esq.,'  and  her  widowed  daughter,  Mrs.  Whiton,  did  not 
learn  certainly  the  death  of  their  husbands  until  they  were  at  Bullock's,  on  the  mountain, 
ten  miles  on  their  way.  Many  then  heard  the  fate  of  their  relatives,  and  a  messenger  brought 
to  Mr.  Bullock  word  that  both  his  sons  were  dead  on  the  field.  Then  were  heard  mourning 
and  lamentation,  with  wringing  of  hands.  Mrs.  Dana  had  been  extraordinarily  careful.  Not 
only  had  she  provided  food,  but  had  taken  a  pillow-case  of  valuable  papers  (her  husband  being 
much  engaged  in  public  business),  the  preservation  of  which  has  thrown  much  light  on  onr 
path  of  research.     Depending  chiefly  on  charity,  the  family  sought  thoir  ancient  home  in 

Boyd,  imploringly,  "  your  honor  will  consider  me  a  prisoner  of  war."  "  Go  to  that  tree,  sir,"  shouted  Bntfer. 
The  sergeant  obeyed,  and  a  volley  from  some  Indian  marksmen  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

*  Mr.  Hollenback  sur\'ivcd  the  battle,  and  escaped  by  swimming  the  river  at  Monocasy  Island,  He  eron- 
ed  the  mountains  to  the  settlements  in  advance  of  the  fugitives. 

^  Anderson  Dana  was  from  Ashford,  Windham  county,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  lawyer  of  good  atttia- 
ments ;  his  talents  and  zeal,  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  Wyoming  settlement,  obtained  froiii  the 
people  their  unanimous  suffrage,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly.  Retimiiig 
home  when  Wyoming  was  threatened,  ho  mounted  his  horse,  and,  riding  from  family  to  family  throngboot 
the  valley,  aroused  the  people  to  action,  and,  thouj^h  exempt  from  military  duty,  hastened  to  the  field  ind 
fell.     His  son-in-law,  Stephen  Whiton,  but  a  few  weeks  married,  also  went  into  the  battle  and  was  skia. 
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Connecticut.  These  few  instances,  selected  from  a  hundred,  will  present  some  idea  of  the 
dreadful  flight/'' 

What  a  picture  did  that  flight  present !  No  embellishment  of  fancy  is  needed  to  give  it 
efiect.  One  hundred  women  and  children,  with  but  a  single  man  to  guide  and  protect  them, 
are  seen,  in  the  wildest  terror,  hurrying  to  the  mountains.  **  Let  the  mind  picture  to  itself 
a  single  group,  flying  from  the  valley  to  the  mountains  on  the  east,  and  climbing  the  steep 
ascent ;  hurrying  onward,  filled  with  terror,  despair,  and  sorrow ;  the  aflrighted  mother, 
whose  husband  has  fallen,  with  an  infant  on  her  bosom,  a  child  by  the  hand,  an  aged  parent 
slowly  climbing  the  rugged  steep  behind  them ;  hunger  presses  them  severely ;  in  the  rus- 
tling of  every  leaf  they  hear  the  approaching  savage ;  a  deep  and  dreary  wilderness  before 
them,  the  valley  all  in  flames  behind  ;  their  dwellings  and  harvests  all  swept  away  in  this 
spring  flood  of  ruin,  and  the  star  of  hope  quenched  in  this  blood  shower  of  savage  vengeance.*'* 

From  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  the  fugitives  made  their  way  to  Connecticut  by 
various  routes,  and  the  tales  of  horror  of  a  few  who  crossed  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie 
were  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  there.  The  account  of  the  atrocities  therein  related 
was  repeated  every  where  in  America  and  in  Europe,  and,  remaining  uncontradicted,  formed 
the  material  for  the  darkest  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  Revolution,  as  recorded  by  the  ear- 
lier historians.  No  doubt  the  fugitives  believed  they  were  telling  truths.  The  battle,  the 
devastation  of  the  valley,  and  the  flight  across  the  wilderness  were  matters  of  their  own  ex- 
perience ;  and  other  refugees,  joining  them  in  their  flight,  added  their  various  recitals  to  the 
general  narrative  of  woe.  We  will  not  stop  to  detail  what  has  been  erroneously  written. 
The  pages  of  Gordon,  Ramsay,  and  Botta  will  satisfy  those  who  wish  to  *'  sup  on  horrors." 
The  researches  of  Mr.  Minor  have  obliterated  half  the  stain  which  those  recitals  cast  upon 
human  nature,  and  we  should  rejoice  at  the  result,  for  the  honor  of  the  race.  It  is  but  just 
to  the  memory  of  the  dead  to  say,  in  passing,  that  the  conduct  of  Colonels  Zebulon  Butler 
and  Nathan  Denison'  on  the  occasion  has  been  falsely  represented,  and  injustice  done  to  their 
characters.     All  that  could  be  done  was  done  by  those  brave  and  devoted  men. 

Our  story  of  the  disaster  in  Wyoming  is  almost  ended.  Although  alarm  and  distress  pre- 
vailed there  until  the  close  of  the  war,  there  were  no  hostilities  of  greater  moment  than  the 
menaces  of  savages  and  a  few  skirmishes  with  marauders.  But,  before  closing  the  historic 
tome,  let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  events  in  the  valley  which  followed  the  surrender  of  the 
forts  and  the  flight  of  the  people. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  broken  by  the  invaders  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  the  houses  of  the  people  and  fields  of  waving  grain 
were  plundered  and  destroyed.  The  Indians  began  by  breaking  open  the  trunks  and  boxes 
in  the  huts  of  the  surrendered  fort.  The  town  papers  were  scattered,  and  many  valuable 
records  were  destroyed.  Colonel  Denison  called  upon  Butler  repeatedly  to  enforce  the  terms 
of  capitulation  by  restraining  the  Indians.  Butler  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  restrain  them,  but 
they  utterly  disregarded  his  orders.  At  length,  finding  his  authority  set  at  naught,  doubt- 
less considering  his  own  life  in  danger  should  he  attempt  harsh  measures  of  control,  and  prob- 
ably fearing  greater  enormities  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  Butler  withdrew  from  the  j^  g^ 
valley.*     Gi-en-gwa-tah  interposed  his  authority,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  Indians     i^ 

*  History  of  Wyoming,  p.  230. 

'  The  HazUton  TVaveUrt,  This  is  not  a  volame,  but  a  series  of  biographical  and  historical  sketches  by 
Charles  Miner,  Esq.,  in  the  form  of  colloquies  between  two  travelers  from  Hazleton.  They  were  published 
in  the  Wyoming  Republican  in  1837-8.  They  are  admirably  conceived  and  written,  and  contain  vivid  pic- 
tures of  the  character  and  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  during  the  Revolution. 

'  Colonel  Nathan  Denison  was  a  native  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Wjroming.  He  was  well  educated,  and  was  an  active  nuin  in  the  valley.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
held  several  important  offices  under  the  authority  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  January  25th,  1809,  aged 
sixty-eight  years. 

^  Mr.  Miner  gives  Colonel  Butler  full  credit  for  humane  intentions,  and  believes  that  he  desired  to  regard 
faithfully  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  he  made  the  most  earnest  endeavors  to  prevent  the  pillage 
and  murders  which  ensued.     On  the  authority  of  a  Mr.  Finch,  a  prisoner  at  the  time,  who  went  over  the 
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followed  the  leaders,  with  Queen  Esther  and  her  retinue  in  the  van.  The  appearance  of  the 
retiring  enemy  was  extremely  ludicrous,  aside  from  the  melancholy  savageism  that  was  pre- 
sented. Many  squaws  accompanied  the  invaders,  and  these  brought  up  the  rear.  Some 
had  belts  around  their  waists,  made  of  scalps  stretched  upon  small  hoops  ;  some  had  on  from 
four  to  six  dresses  of  chintz  or  silk,  one  over  the  other ;  and  others,  mounted  on  stolea  hones, 
and  seated,  "  not  sidewise,  but  otherwise,"  had  on  their  heads  four  or  five  bonnets,  ooe  with- 
in another. 

As  soon  as  Butler  and  the  main  body  of  the  invaders  left  the  valley,  the  Indians  that  re- 
mained, wholly  uncontrolled,  swept  over  the  plains  in  small  bands  of  from  &ye  to  ten,  and 
wantonly  destroyed  the  crops,  burned  houses  and  barns,  and  treated  the  few  remaining  peo- 
ple most  cruelly.^  Several  murders  were  committed,  and  terror  again  reigned  in  the  valley. 
Colonel  Dcnison,  and  all  who  remained  at  Forty  Fort,  fled,  some  down  the  river  and  some 
to  the  mountains.  Except  a  few  who  gathered  about  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  the  whole 
people  abandoned  the  settlement.     It  presented  one  wide  scene  of  conflagration  and  ruin. 

Captain  Spalding  was  between  the  Pocono  and  Blue  Mountains,  nearly  fifty  miles  from 
Wilkesbarre,  on  the  day  of  the  battle.  Apprised  of  the  event  by  the  flying  settlers,  he  hast- 
ened forward,  and  when  within  twelve  miles  of  the  valley  sent  two  scouts  to  reconnoiter. 
From  the  brow  of  the  mountain  they  saw  the  flames  rising  in  all  directions,  and  the  vaUey 
in  complete  possession  of  the  invaders.  The  eflbrts  of  a  single  company  would  be  vain,  and 
Captain  Spalding  returned  to  Stroudsburg,  to  await  the  orders  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler. 
« Auguut  3,    ^^^  ^^^  returned  to  Wyoming.     When  the  enemy  had  left  the  valley,  Spalding 

1^^  marched  thither,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  a  which  he  strength* 
ened.  Other  means  for  the  defense  of  the  valley  were  adopted,  and  a  few  of  those  who  had 
fled  returned,  with  the  hope  of  securing  something  that  might  be  left  of  all  their  desolated 
possessions.  Some  of  them  were  waylaid  and  shot  by  straggling  Indians  and  Tories.  There 
was  no  security  ;  throughout  that  fertile  valley  fire  was  the  only  reaper,  and  the  luscions 
fruits  fell  to  the  earth  ungathered.  Even  the  dead  upon  the  battle-groimd  lay  unburied  un- 
til the  autumn  frosts  had  come ;  and  when  their  mutilated  and  shriveled  bodies  were  col- 
lected and  cast  into  one  common  receptacle  of  earth,  but  few  could  be  identified. 

October  22  . 

That  sad  office  was  performed  by  guarded  laborers,  while  parties  of  the  enemy, 
like  hungry  vultures,  scented  their  prey  from  afar,  and  hovered  upon  the  mountains,  ready 
to  descend  upon  the  stricken  settlers  when  opportunity  should  ofier. 

Colonel  Hartly,  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  joined  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  and  an  expedi- 
tion was  arranged  to  expel  the  marauders.  In  September  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  men  marched  to  Shesequin,  Queen  Esther's  plantation,  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  (now  in  Bradford  county),  where  a  battle  ensued.      Several  of 

battle-ground  with  Mr.  Miner  in  1838,  he  says  that  Colonel  Butler  received  a  letter  on  the  5th,  which  hut- 
oned  his  departure  from  the  valley.  It  probably  gave  him  notice  of  the  approach  of  Captain  Spaldiog.or 
some  other  expected  rc-enforcements.  Mr.  Miner  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  of  Finch.  They  called  to- 
gether upon  Mrs.  Jenkins,  an  aged  lady,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  Forty  Foft. 
She  instantly  recognized  Finch,  and  said,  with  much  archness  and  humor,  ^'  Oh,  yes,  Finch,  to  be  sore  I  ra- 
member  you.  An  old  squaw  took  you  and  brought  you  in.  She  found  you  in  the  bushes,  and,  as  she  dnire 
you  along,  patted  you  on  the  back,  saying,  *  My  son,  my  son !'  "  Finch  did  not  relish  the  exposure  as  well 
as  the  by-standers.  He  had  been  playing  the  hero  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  Mrs.  Jenkins  stripped  him 
of  his  plumage,  and  he  soon  after  left  the  valley. 

^  One  illustrative  instance  I  will  mention.  From  the  farm  of  an  old  man  named  Weekes,  seven  persons, 
three  of  whom  were  his  sons,  one  a  grandson-in-law,  two  relatives,  and  the  last  a  boarder,  went  out 
to  the  battle.  At  night  the  whole  seven  lay  dead  on  the  lield  I  After  the  capitulation,  a  band  of  Indian 
came  to  his  house  and  ordered  him  away.  ^^  How  can  I  ?"  he  said ;  *^  my  whole  family  you  have  killed. 
How  can  I  with  fourteen  grandchildren,  all  young  and  helpless."  They  feasted  on  the  food  in  his  bonte; 
and  one  of  the  Indians,  taking  the  hat  from  the  old  man's  head,  and  placing  himself  in  a  large  rocking-cfaair 
which  he  had  taken  to  the  road,  rocked  with  much  glee.  They  then  informed  him  that  he  might  have  thrsfi 
days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  departure,  and  the  use  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a  wagon  to  carry  away  his 
grandchildren.  He  departed,  and  the  savages  set  fire  to  the  building,  and  destroyed  all  that  was  left.  Ofer 
the  rough  country  along  the  Lackawanna  Mr.  Weekes  made  his  way  to  Orange  county.— -See  Miner's  WffO» 
ming^  p.  238,  and  HazUton  TraveUrt, 
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the  Indians  were  killed,  their  settlement  was  hroken  up,  and  a  quantity  of  plunder  that  had 
heen  taken  from  Wyoming  was  recovered.  Returning  to  Wyoming,  Colonel  Hartly  was 
called  away,  hut  left  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  men  at  Wilkesharre  Fort.  Thus  defended, 
although  the  season  was  much  advanced,  a  few  armed  settlers  plowed  and  sowed.  Maraud- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy  still  hovered  upon  the  mountains,  and  several  of  the  whites  were 
murdered  in  their  fields,  among  whom  was  Jonathan  Slocum,  a  memher  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  interesting  story  of  the  ahduction  of  his  little  daughter,  and  her  subsequent 
discovery  among  the  Indians,  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 

In  March,  1779,  the  garrison  at  Wilkesharre  was  menaced  by  a  party  of  about  two  hund- 
red and  fif^y  Indians  and  painted  Tories^,  who  surrounded  the  fort.  The  discharge  of  a  field 
piece  drove  them  away,  but,  the  garrison  being  too  feeble  to  attempt  a  pursuit,  the  maraud- 
ers carried  off  much  plunder,  not,  however,  without  suffering  considerably  in  some  smart 
skirmishes  with  the  inhabitants.  In  April  a  re-enforcement  for  the  earrison,  under 
Major  Powell,  while  marching  toward  Wyoming,  fell  into  an  Indian  ambuscade. 
Six  of  his  men  were  killed,  but  the  Indians  were  routed. 

Toward  the  close  of  June,  General  Sullivan  arrived  in  the  valley,  with  his  division  of  the 
army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  country,  the  events  of  which  have  been  narra- 
ted in  a  preceding  chapter.     The  troops  had  rendezvoused  at  Easton,  and  marched  to  Wyo- 
ming by  the  way  of  the  present  turnpike.     They  arrived  on  the  23d  of  June,  and  encamped 
on  the  flats  below  Wilkesharre.     A  large  fleet  of  boats,  that  had  been  prepared  in  the  lower 
waters  of  the  Susquehanna,  arrived,  with  provisions  and  stores,  on  the  24th.     We  have 
seen  that  Sullivan's  movements  were  remarkably  slow,  and  that  the  enemy  became  perfectly 
acquainted  with  his  strength  and  his  plans  before  he  reached  Tioga.     The  Indians,  guided 
by  the  mind  of  Brant,  tried  to  divert  the  attention  of  Sullivan  by  attacks  upon  his  outposts.* 
Several  of  these  occurred,  but  the  American  force  was  too  large  to  be  much  aflected  by  them  , 
and  on  the  31st  of  July  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  whole  army,  with  martial  music 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  moved  up  the  Susquehanna,  proceeding  on  the  east  side. 
As  the  fleet  of  boats  approached  Monocasy  Island  and  the  battle-ground,  the  lively  music  of 
fife  and  drum  was  changed  to  a  solemn  dirge,  in  honor  of  the  patriot  dead.     The  army  en- 
camped the  first  night  a  little  above  Pittston,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lackawanna  Rivers.     On  the  5th  it  arrived  at  Wyalusing,  on  the  9th  at  Queen  £s-     . 
ther's  Plains  (Shesequin),  and  on  the  11th  reached  Tioga  Point.     The  remainder 
of  the  story  of  the  expedition  has  already  been  told. 

As  soon  as  the  American  army  was  gone,  the  Indians  and  Tories  came  prowling  upon 
the  borders  of  the  valley,  and,  until  peace  was  proclaimed,  the  settlers  had  not  an  hour  of 
repose.  **  Revenge  upon  Wyoming,"  says  Stone,  "  seemed  a  cherished  luxury  to  the  infu- 
riated savages,  hovering  upon  her  outskirts  upon  every  side.  .It  was  a  scene  of  war,  blood, 
and  suflering In  the  course  of  this  harassing  warfare  there  were  many  severe  skirm- 
ishes, several  heroic  risings  of  prisoners  upon  their  Indian  captors,  and  many  hair-breadth 
escapes."*  It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  them,  and  the  reader,  desirous  of  more  mi- 
nute information,  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Chapman,  Miner,  and  Stone.  I  have  other 
and  broader  regions  to  traverse  and  explore,  and  other  pages  of  our  wondrous  history  to  open 
and  recite.  Let  us  close  the  book  for  the  present,  and  ramble  a  while  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna,  where  the  tragedy  we  have  been  considering  was  enacted,  but  where  now  the 
smiles  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  repose  gladden  the  heart  of  the  dweller  and  the  stranger. 


'  The  boldness  of  the  Indians  was  remarkable.     Althoagh  the  Americans  in  camp  were  three  thousand 
strong,  they  approached  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  tents,  and  committed  marders. 
*  History  of  Wyoming,  p.  206. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


"I  Uien  but  dresiu'd  :  Ihcni  art  before  me  now 

In  life,  a  viaiun  uf  the  brain  no  more. 

I've  stood  upon  the  wooded  mountaui'ii  brov, 

Tbat  beetles  high  Ihy  lovely  vuUey  o'er. 

Nature  hath  made  Ihea  lovelier  (ban  the  power 

Even  of  Campbell's  pea  bath  pictured ;  be 
Hoa  woven,  hex]  ae  giaed  one  sumiy  hour 

Upon  thy  smiling  vale,  its  scenery 
Wilh  more  of  truth,  and  made  each  rock  and  tree 

Known  like  old  friends,  and  |;reeted  from  afiiri 
And  there  are  tales  of  ead  resJilj 

In  the  dark  legends  of  tbj  border  war, 

With  woes  ol  deeper  lint  than  his  own  Gertrude's  are." 

Haixxce. 

MIST  Blill  reposed  upoD  the  waters,  and  veiled  the  fringe  of  trees  almg 
the  Susquehanna,  wlien,  late  in  the  inomiog,  I  left  Wilkeabaire,  iu 
company  with  Mr,  Lord  Butler,  to  visit  the  celebrities  of  the  valley. 
The  poetry  of  the  bard  and  the  solemn  prose  of  the  historian  awakened 
thoughts  and  agaociations  which  invested  every  venerable  tree  ftnd  anti- 
qualed  dwelling,  the  plains,  the  river,  and  the  monntains,  with  all  the 
glowing  characteriatics  of  romance.  The  umple  beauty  of  nature, 
feature,  is  as  attractive  as  of  old. 

"  But  where  are  Ihej,  ibe  beings  of  the  mind. 
The  bard's  creations,  molded  not  of  clay, 
Hearts  to  strange  bliss  ami  sulTerings  assign'd — 

Young  Gertrude,  Albert,  Waldegrave — where  are  they? 


Waldegrave  'twere  in  vain 
To  point  out  here,  uidess  in  yon  scarecrow 
That  stands  full  uniTorm'd  upon  the  plain 
To  frigMen  flocks  of  crows  and  blackbirds  from  the  grain. 

"  For  he  would  look  particukrly  droll 

In  his  '  Iberian  boot'  and  '  Spanish  plume,' 
And  be  the  wonder  of  each  Christian  soul, 

A^  of  the  birds  that  scarecrow  and  his  broom. 
But  Gertrude,  in  her  loveliness  and  bloom, 

Hath  many  a  model  here  ;  for  woman's  eye. 
In  court  or  cottage,  wheresoe'er  her  home, 

Halh  a  heart-spell  too  boly  and  too  high 

To  be  o'or-praised,  even  by  her  worshiper — Poesy." 

Kallbce. 

We  crossed  the  plain  to  Kingston,  a  pretty  village  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  Wilket- 
burre,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  site  of  Forty  Fort,  three  and  a  half  miles  above,  which  ii 
reached  by  a  road  diverging  toward  the  river  from  the  main  road  to  the  head  of  the  valley. 
It  stood  near  the  river  bank,  at  a  curve  in  the  stream.  Not  a  single  trace  of  it  is  left,  the 
spot  having  been  long  a  common,  perfectly  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  green  sward.  Hear 
the  site  of  the  fort  is  a  venerable  house,  one  of  the  few  that  escaped  the  goaenl  conflagn- 
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tion,  ftnd  close  by  ii  the  reaidonce  of  one  of  Mre.  Myers's  family,  in  whose  poawssion  I  found 
the  treaty  tabU,  pictured  in  the  last  chapter.  The  venerable  owner  was  not  there,  but  I 
aflerward  saw  her  at  the  house  of  her  son,  near  Kingston.  A  cottage  and  its  garden  occupy 
the  bank  of  the  river  where  the  trembling  families  at  Forty  Fort  stood  and  listened  to  the 
noise  of  the  battle  ;  and  from  that  point  is  a  charming  river  view,  bounded  on  the  northwest 
by  the  loAy  range  of  the  Shawnee  Mountaina,  through  which  the  Susquehanna  makes  its 
way  into  the  valley. 

From  Forty  Fort  we  rode  up  to  the  monument,  which  is  situated  in  a  field  a  few  rods  east 
of  the  main  road,  near  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Troy,  five 
and  ahalf  miles  from  Wilkcsbarre.  It  iaconstnictedof  hewn 
blocks  of  granite,  quarried  in  the  neighborhood,  is  sixty  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  stands  upon  the  spot  where  the 
dead  were  buried  in  the  autumn  succeeding  the  battle.'  Oil 
two  marble  tablets  are  engraved  the  names  of  those  who  fell, 
«)  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and  also  of  those  who  were  in 
the  battle  and  survived.  Another  marble  tablet  contains 
on  inscription,  written  by  Edward  Mallory,  Esq.'  This 
monument,  like  many  other*  proposed  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Revolutionary  men  or  events,  was  tardily  con- 
ceived and  moro  tardily  executed.  It  remained  unfinished 
nearly  forty  years  after  the  first  movements  were  made  to- 
ward raising  money  for  the  purpose.  As  early  as  1 809, 
Mr.  Minor,  the  historian  of  the  valley,  wrote  several  essays 
intended  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  duty  of  erecting 
A  monument,  and  in  1810  Charles  F.  Wella,  Esq.,  wrote 
a  stirring  ode,  concluding  with  the  patriotic  interrogation. 


Wvomva  HunniRii 


"  O,  vhen  shall  rise,  vith  chisel'd  houl. 
The  lull  Biooe  o'er  their  burial-place, 
Where  the  winds  may  sigh  tor  the  Rallant  dead, 
And  Iho  dry  grass  rostle  around  its  base?" 


'  Professor  Silliman  visited  many  of  the  Revolulionarj-  grounds  about  twenty  years  ago. 
rol.  xviii.,  p.  310,  in  describing  his  visit  to  Wyoming,  he  saya  that  a  Mr.  Pcrrin,  one  of  Iho 
n  the  burial  of  the  dead,  went  over  the  ground  with  him,  and  assured  him  that,  owing  to  I 
■ad  dryness  of  (he  air,  the  bodies  were  shriveled,  dry,  and  quite  inoffensive. 

'  The  fullowing  is  the  inscription  upon  the  monument : 

Near  this  spot  was  fought, 

On  the  aRcrnoon  of  Friday,  (he  third  day  of  July,  1778, 

THE  BATTLE  OF  WYOMING, 

In  which  a  small  band  of  patriot  Atuericons, 

Chiefly  the  undisciplined,  the  youthful,  and  the  aged, 

Spared,  by  inelTicieney,  from  the  dislant  ranks  of  ihe  repoblie, 

Led  by  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  Colonel  Nathan  Dcnisun 

With  a  courage  that  deserved  success. 

Boldly  met  and  bravely  fought 

A  combined  British,  Tory,  and  Indian  foroe 

Of  thrice  ihcir  number. 

Numerical  saperioriiy  alone  gave  success  to  the  invader, 

And  wide-spread  havoc,  desolation,  and  niin 

Harked  his  savngo  and  bloody  fixitsleps  through  the  vfdley. 

THIS  MONUMENT, 

And  of  the  actors  in  them, 

Has  been  erected 

Over  the  hones  of  the  slain, 

By  their  descendants  aod  others,  who  gratefully  appreciale 

T,i : J -1, '■'-eiT  patriot  ai ' — 
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These  appeals  caused  meetings  to  be  held  and  resolutions  to  be  adopted,  but  little  more  sub- 
stantial was  done  until  1839,  when  a  committee  from  Wyoming  repaired  to  Hartford,  tc 
solicit  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut.  The  committee  set  forth  the 
claims  of  the  Wyoming  people  upon  Connecticut,  in  consideration  of  past  allegiance  and 
services.  A  report  was  made,  proposing  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars,  but  no  further 
action  was  taken  during  that  session.  In  1841  another  petition  was  presented,  and  to  ably 
was  the  matter  conducted  that  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  voted  the  appropriation 
asked  for,  by  a  large  majority.  The  Senate  did  not  concur,  and  another  failure  was  the  con- 
sequence. The  ladies  of  Wyoming,  doubtless  feeling  the  truth  of  Dr.  Clarke's  assertion,  that 
*'  in  all  benevolent  or  patriotic  enterprises  the  services  of  one  woman  are  equal  to  those  of 
seven  men  and  a  half,"  resolved  that  the  monument  should  be  erected.  They  formed  a 
<*  Luzerne  Monumental  Association,"^  solicited  donations,  held  fairs,  and  by  their  energy 
obtained  the  necessary  funds  and  erected  a  monument,  commemorative  alike  of  patriotic 
deeds  and  of  female  influence.  There  is  a  world  of  philosophy  (which  solicitors  of  Bubscrip- 
tions  would  do  well  to  observe)  in  the  saying  of  Judge  Halliburton's  clock  peddler,  **  The 
straight  road  to  the  pockets  of  the  men  is  through  the  hearts  of  the  women." 

From  the  monument  northward  to  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  mile  and  a  half,  the 
road  passes  over  the  battle-ground  ;  but  tillage  has  so  changed  the  whole  scene,  that  nothing 
remains  as  token  or  landmark  of  the  fight,  except  the  ancient  river  bank,  and  the  tangled 
morass  toward  the  mountains,  through  which  the  Indians  made  their  way  and  fell  upon  Col- 
onel Denison'a  rear.  The  place  was  pointed  out  to  me,  upon  the  road  side,  where,  tradition 
says,  one  of  the  Wyoming  men,  somewhat  intoxicated,  lagged  behind  and  fell  asleep,  when 
the  little  band  marched  to  the  attack  of  the  invaders.  When  the  retreat  became  general, 
and  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  saw  no  other  means  of  safety  but  flight,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 
A  swift-footed  settler,  hotly  pursued  by  savages,  caught  the  tail  of  Colonel  Butler's  horse  a; 
he  passed  by,  and,  with  the  tenacity  of  the  witch  that  fastened  upon  the  tail  of  Tain  O'Shan- 
ter's  mare,  held  on  until  he  was  far  beyond  danger.  As  they  passed  the  spot  where  the  in- 
ebriate had  just  awaked,  perfectly  sober,  the  man  at  the  tail  shouted  to  him  to  shoot  the  pur- 
suing savage.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  fell  dead  in  the  road.  Near  the  same  spot  Bufas 
Bennet  was  pursued  by  an  Indian.  Both  had  discharged  their  pieces,  and  the  savage  was 
chasing  with  tomahawk  and  spear.  Richard  Inman,  one  of  Ave  brothers  who  were  in  the 
battle,  shot  the  Indian  with  his  rifle,  who  fell  dead  within  a  few  feet  of  his  intended  victim.' 

Passing  over  the  battle-ground,  we  visited  the  site  of  Wintermoot's  Fort,  a  view  of  which 
is  given  on  page  351,  and,  going  down  on  the  ancient  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  we  came  to 
Queen  Esther's  Rock,  noticed  and  described  on  page  357.  There  is  a  scow  ferry  near,  by 
which  we  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  along  whose  margin,  skirted  with  lofty  trees, 
we  had  a  delightful  ride  to  the  ravine  opposite  Monocasy  Island.  Here  the  road  departs  from 
the  river  bank,  and  passes  among  fertile  intervales  between  that  point  and  Wilkesbarre.  The 
wheat  harvests  were  garnered,  but  the  corn-fields  and  orchards  were  laden  with  the  treas- 

^  The  most  active  ladies  in  the  association  were  descendants  of  those  who  sufibred  at  the  time  c^  the  in- 
vasion. The  names  of  the  olTicers  of  the  society  are  as  follows :  Mrs.  Chester  Butler,  President ;  Mre.  G 
M.  Hollenback  and  Mrs.  E.  Carey,  Vice-president  $  ;  Mrs.  J.  Butler,  Mrs.  Nicholson,  Mrs.  Hollenback,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Ross,  Mrs.  Conyngham,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mrs.  Drake,  Mrs.  Bennet,  Mrs.  Carey,  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  Miss  Emily  Cist,  Treasurer  ;  Miss  Gertrude  Butler,  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  Donley,  Mrs.  L.  Butler,  Ccrrt' 
sponding  Committee. 

*  The  Inman  family  were  terrible  sufferers.  Five  brothers  went  to  the  field  of  battle.  Two  others  (for 
the  father  had  seven  sons)  would  have  gone  forth,  but  they  had  no  arras.  Two  were  killed  on  the  fiekl,  twi» 
escaped  without  injury,  and  the  fifth,  plunging  into  the  waters  under  some  willows  on  the  river  shore  whilf 
heated  by  the  exertions  of  the  battle  and  the  flight,  took  such  a  cold  that  in  a  few  wrecks  he  was  in  his  grave- 
The  remainder  of  the  family  fled  with  the  rest  of  the  settlement.  In  the  fall  they  ventured  to  return,  and 
put  in  some  winter  grain.  A  surviving  son,  a  lad  of  nineteen  years,  while  in  the  field,  heard,  as  he  sufqpoeed. 
some  wild  turkeys  in  the  woods.  He  wont  after  them,  shots  were  heard,  but  the  boy  never  came  back.  In 
the  spring  his  body  was  found.  He  had  been  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  Indians.  Thus  four  sons  of  Eli- 
jah Inman  perished  within  a  few  months.  One  of  the  sons,  Colonel  Edward  Inman,  is  still  living,  I  believe, 
upon  a  fine  farm  a  few  miles  below  Wilkesbarre. 
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ures  of  the  season,  their  abundance  betokening  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil.  We  passed 
the  homestead  of  Colonel  Butler,  near  which, 

**  On  the  margin  of  yon  orchard  hill, 

Are  marks  where  time-worn  battlements  have  been, 
And  in  the  tall  grass  traces  linger  still 
Of  arrowy  frieze  and  wedged  ravelin." 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  village  we  came  to  the  cemetery  where  repose  many  of  the  patriot 
Aead  of  Wyoming.  There  rest  the  remains  of  Colonel  Butler  and  his  wife.  The  rude  slab 
that  first  marked  the  bed  of  the  hero  had  been  removed,  and  in  its  place  a  neat  white  marble 
stone  is  laid,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  <*  In  memory  of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler, 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  who  died  July  28th,  1 795,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  also 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  H.  Butler,  his  wife,  who  died  January  19th,  1837,  in  the  82d 
year  of  her  age." 

It  was  late  in  the  day  when  I  reached  my  lodgings,  and,  wearied  by  the  rambles  of  the 
morning,  resolved  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  ailernoon  with  the  Hazleton  Travelers. 
Their  conversation  was  exclusively  of  those  who  acted  and  suffered  at  the  tidte  of  the  mas- 
sacre, and  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  the  recitals  of  the  **  knowing  one."  I  would 
gladly  give  the  details  here,  if  my  space  would  allow,  for  they  furnish  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  those  chapters  in  our  Revolutionary  history,  showing  the  terrible  cost  at  which 
our  liberties  were  purchased.     Mr.  Minor  has  made  the  record,  and  to  it  the  reader  i&ireferred. 

I  passed  the  evening  with  the  venerable  Joseph  Slocum,  whose  family  was  among  the  suf- 
ferers in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  He  related  to  me  all  the  particulars  of  the  capture  and  final 
discovery  of  his  sister  Frances,  and  other  incidents  connected  with  the  sufierings  of  his  fam- 
ily. Ilis  father  was  a  Quaker,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  kindness  to  the  Indians.  He 
remained  unharmed  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and,  while  the  torch  was  applied  to  the  dwell- 
ings of  others,  his  was  left  untouched.  But  his  son  Giles  was  in  the  battle.  This  doubt- 
less excited  the  ire  of  the  Indians,  and  they  resolved  on  vengeance.  Late  in  autumn  they 
were  seen  prowling  about  the  house,  which  was  situated  about  one  hundred  rods  from  the 
Wilkesbarre  Fort.  A  neighbor  named  Kingsley  had  been  made  a  prisoner,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sons  had  a  welcome  home  in  Mr.  Slocum's  family.  One  morning  the  Kovemher  *2, 
two  boys  were  grinding  a  knife  near  the  house,  when  a  rifle-shot  and  a  shriek  ^^^' 
brought  Mrs.  Slocum  to  the  door.  An  Indian  was  scalping  the  eldest  boy,  a  lad  of  fifteen, 
with  the  knife  ho  had  been  grinding.  The  savage  then  went  into  the  house,  and  caught 
up  a  little  son  of  Mrs.  Slocum.  **  See  I"  exclaimed  the  frightened  mother,  *•  ho  can  do  thee 
no  good ;  he  is  lame."  The  Indian  released  the  boy,  took  up  her  little  daughter  Frances, 
aged  five  years,  gently  in  his  arms,  and,  seizing  the  younger  Kingsley,  hastened  to  the  mount- 
ains. Two  Indians  who  were  with  him  carried  off  a  black  girl,  about  seventeen  years  old. 
Mr.  Slocum's  little  daughter,  aged  nine  years,  caught  up  her  brother  Joseph  (ray  informant). 
two  and  a  half  years  old,  and  fled  in  safety  to  the  fort,  where  an  alarm  was  given,  but  the 
savages  were  beyond  successful  pursuit. 

About  six  weeks  afterward  Mr.  Slocum  and  his  father-in-law,  Ira  Trip,  were  be  it 

shot  and  scalped  by  some  Indians  while  foddering  cattle  near  the  house.  Again 
the  savages  escaped  with  their  horrid  trophies.  Mrs.  Slocum,  bereft  of  father,  husband,  and 
child,  and  stripped  of  all  possessions  but  the  house  that  sheltered  her,  could  not  leave  the 
valley,  for  nine  helpless  children  were  yet  in  her  household.  She  trusted  in  the  God  of 
Elijah,  and,  if  she  was  not  fed  by  the  ravens,  she  was  spared  by  the  vultures.  She  mourn- 
ed not  for  the  dead,  for  they  were  at  rest ;  but  little  Frances,  her  lost  darling,  where  was 
she  ?  The  lamp  of  hope  kept  on  burning,  but  years  rolled  by,  and  no  tidings  of  the  little 
one  came.  When  peace  returned,  and  friendly  intercourse  with  Canada  was  established, 
two  of  the  little  captive's  brothers  started  in  search  of  her.  They  traversed  the  wilderness 
to  Niagara,  offering  rewards  for  her  discovery,  but  all  in  vain.  They  returned  to  Wyoming, 
convinced  that  the  child  was  dead.     But  the  mother's  heart  was  still  the  shrine  of  hope. 
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and  she  felt  assured  that  Frances  was  not  in  the  grave.  Her  soul  appeared  to  commune 
with  that  of  her  child,  and  she  often  said,  **  I  know  Frances  is  living."  At  length  the  moth- 
er's heart  was  cheered ;  a  woman  (for  many  years  had  now  passed,  and  Frances,  if  living, 
must  be  a  full-grown  woman)  was  found  among  the  Indians,  answering  the  description  of 
the  lost  one.  She  only  remembered  being  carried  away  from  the  Susquehanna.  Mn.  Slo- 
cum  took  her  home  and  cherished  her  with  a  mother's  tenderness.  Yet  the  mysterioas  link 
of  sympathy  which  binds  the  maternal  spirit  to  its  offspring  was  unfelt,  and  the  bereaved 
mother  was  bereaved  still.  **  It  may  be  Frances,  but  it  does  not  seem  so.  Yet  the  woman 
shall  be  ever  welcome,"  said  Mrs.  Slocum.  The  foundling  also  felt  no  filial  yearnings,  anili 
both  becoming  convinced  that  no  consanguinity  existed,  the  orphan  returned  to  her  Indian 
friends.  From  time  to  time  the  hope  of  the  mother  would  be  revived,  and  journeys  were 
made  to  distant  Indian  settlements  in  search  of  the  lost  sister,  but  in  vain.  The  mother 
went  *<  down  into  the  grave  mourning,"  and  little  Frances  was  almost  forgotten.  Her 
brothers  had  become  aged  men,  and  their  grandchildren  were  playing  upon  the  Tezy  spot 
whence  she  had  been  taken. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  fifty-nine  years  after  her  capture,  intelligence  of  Frances  was  re- 
ceived. Coloftel  Swing,  an  Indian  agent  and  trader,  in  a  letter  from  Logansport,  Indiana, 
to  the  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligencer,*  gave  such  information  that  all  doubts  respeet 
ing  her  identity  were  removed,  and  Joseph  Slocum,  with  the  sister  who  carried  him  to  the 
fort,  and  yet  survived,  immediately  journeyed  to  Ohio,  where  they  were  joined  by  their  yoangsK 
brother  Isaac.  They  proceeded  to  Logansport,  where  they  found  Mr.  Ewing,  and 
ed  that  the  woman  spoken  of  by  him  lived  about  twelve  miles  from  the  village.  She 
immediately  sent  for,  and  toward  evening  the  next  day  she  came  into  the  town,  riding  a  ^ir- 
ited  young  horse,  accompanied  by  her  two  daughters,  dressed  in  full  Indian  costume,  and 
the  husband  of  one  of  them.  An  interpreter  was  procured  (for  she  could  not  speak  or  m- 
derstand  English),  and  she  listened  seriously  to  what  her  brothers  had  to  say.  She  answered 
but  little,  and  at  sunset  departed  for  her  home,  promising  to  return  the  next  morning.  The 
brothers  and  sister  were  quite  sure  that  it  was  indeed  Frances,  though  in  her  face  nothiBg 
but  Indian  lineaments  were  seen,  her  color  alone  revealing  her  origin. 

True  to  her  appointment,  she  appeared  the  following  morning,  accompanied  as  be&re. 
Mr.  Joseph  Slocum  then  mentioned  a  mark  of  recognition,  which  his  mother  had  said  would 
be  a  sure  test.  While  playing  one  day  with  a  hammer  in  a  blacksmith^s  shop,  Joseph,  then 
a  child  two  and  a  half  years  old,  gave  Frances  a  blow  upon  the  middle  finger  of  the  left 
hand,  which  crushed  the  bone  and  deprived  the  fmgcr  of  its  nail.  This  test  Mr.  Slocum 
had  withheld  until  others  should  fail.  When  he  mentioned  it,  the  aged  woman  was  greatly 
agitated,  and,  while  tears  filled  the  furrows  of  her  face,  she  held  out  the  wounded  finger. 
There  was  no  longer  a  doubt,  and  a  scene  of  great  interest  ensued.     Her  aflections  for  her 

^  This  letter  was  dated  January  20th,  1835,  a  year  and  a  half  previous,  and  gave  the  following  accouit: 
'^  There  is  now  livintr  near  this  place,  amon«;  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  an  aged  white  woman,  who,  a  few 
days  ago,  told  me  that  she  was  taken  away  from  her  father's  house,  on  or  near  the  Susquehanna  River,  whea 
she  was  very  young.  She  says  her  father's  name  was  Slocum ;  that  he  was  a  Quaker,  and  wore  a  large- 
brimmed  hut ;  that  ho  lived  ai)out  half  a  mile  from  a  town  where  there  was  a  fort.  She  has  two  daughten 
living.  Her  husband  is  dead.  She  is  old  and  feeble,  and  thinks  she  shall  not  live  long.  These  oonsidenu 
lions  induced  her  to  give  the  present  liistory  of  herself,  which  she  never  would  before,  fearing  her  kindred 
would  come  and  force  her  away.  She  has  lived  long  and  happily  as  an  Indian,  is  very  respectable  ind 
wealthy,  sober  and  honest.  Her  name  is  without  reproach.''  The  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  pablicatioa 
of  the  letter,  and  of  its  final  appenrnrioe  t\iu\  cflect,  was  not  a  little  singular.  Mr.  Ewing  sent  it  to  the  port- 
master  at  Lancaster,  with  a  request  that  he  would  have  it  published  in  a  Pennsylvania  paper.  The  post- 
master, not  acquainted  with  the  writer,  concIud(.H]  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  cost  the  letter  among  other  papers, 
where  it  remained  a  year  and  a  half.  One  day  his  wife,  while  engaged  in  arranging  the  ofiice,  saw  the  let- 
ter, and,  having  her  feelings  very  much  interested,  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer.  It  so  happeMi) 
that  the  issue  of  his  paper  in  which  the  letter  was  published  contained  an  important  temperance  docameot, 
and  a  large  number  of  extra  copies  were  printed  for  general  distribution.  One  of  these  was  sent  to  a  gen- 
tleman in  Wyoming,  who,  having  heard  the  story  of  the  ^^  lost  sister,"  and  knowing  Mr.  Joseph  Sloouni,  pat 
the  paper  into  his  hands ;  and  thus,  by  a  series  of  providential  circumstances,  a  clew  to  Frances  was  discorerod. 
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["  >ih1  iwr  wliita  Kindred- 


CUIdren  inl  Oni 


kindred,  tb>t  had  ilumbered  half  &  century,  were  aroused,  and  she  made  earnest  inquiries 
after  her  father,  mother,  brothan,  and  Bisten.  Her  full  heart — full  with  the  cherished  te- 
creta  of  her  hiatory — wai  opened,  and  the  story  of  her  life  freely  givea.  She  said  the  sav- 
ages (who  were  Delawarca), 
afler  taking  her  to  a  rocky  cave 
in  the  mountainB,  departed  for 
the  ladian  country.  The  lirst 
night  wag  the  unhappicBt  of  her 
life.  She  was  kindly  treated, 
being  carried  tenderly  in  their 
arms  when  she  was  weary. 
She  was  adopted  in  an  Indian 
family,  and  brought  up  as  their 
daughter.  For  years  she  led  a 
roving  life,  and  loved  it.  She 
WHS  taught  the  use  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  and  became  expert 
iu  all  the  employmentB  of  sav- 
age existence.  When  Bhe  was 
grown  to  womanhood  both  her 
Indian  parents  died,  and  she 
Eoon  afterward  married  a  young 
chief  of  the  nation,  and  remov- 
ed to  the  Ohio  country.  She 
was  treated  with  more  respect 
than  the  Indian  women  gener- 
ally ;  and  so  happy  was  she  in 
her  domestic  relations,  that  the 
chance  of  being  discovered  and 
compelled  to  return  among  the 
whites  was  the  greatest  evil 
that  she  feared,  lot  she  had 
been  taught  that  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  Indians,  whom  she  loved.  Her 
husband  died,  and,  her  people  having  joined  the  Miamiea,  she  went  with  them  and  married 
one  of  that  tribe.  The  last  husband  was  also  dead,  and  she  had  been  a  widow  many  years 
Children  and  grandchildren  were  around  her,  and  her  life  was  passing  pleasantly  away 
When  she  concluded  the  narrative,  she  Ufted  her  right  hand  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  said, 
•<  All  this  is  as  true  ai  that  there  is  a  Great  Spirit  in  the  heavens  \"  She  had  entirely  for- 
gotten hei  native  language,  and  was  a  pagan.  To  her  Christ  and  the  Chriitian's  Sabbath 
were  unknown. 

On  the  day  after  the  second  interview,  the  brothers  and  sister,  with  the  interpreter,  rode 
out  to  her  dwelling.  It  was  a  well-built  log  house,  in  the  midst  of  cultivation,  A  largi- 
lierd  of  cattle  and  sixty  horees  were  grazing  in  the  pastures.  Every  thing  betokened  plenty 
and  comfort,  for  she  was  wealthy,  when  her  wants  and  her  means  were  compared.  Her  an- 
nuity from  government,  which  she  received  as  one  of  the  Miami  tribe,  had  been  saved,  and 
■he  had  about  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie.  Her  white  friends  passed  several  days  very 
agreeably  with  her ;  and  subsequently  her  brother  Joseph,  with  his  daughter,  the  wife  of 

'  Thi>  ponrui  1  copied  Trom  a  painting  of  life  size  In  ibe  posaesiion  of  ber  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Slocum, 
of  Wilkasbarre.  It  wsa  painted  for  him  hy  an  artist  named  Wiotcr,  residing  at  Loganaport.  Her  under- 
dren  is  scarlsl,  and  the  mantle  with  the  large  sleeve  is  black  cloth.  The  Indians  gave  hei  the  name  of 
Ma-con-a^ua,  a  Young  Star,  The  names  of  hec  children  and  grandchildren  are  as  follows  :  Eldest  daugh- 
ter, Kioh-ke-ne-cheM^uab,  Cut  Fingtry  youngest  daughter,  O-saw-she-quah,  Ytlloa  Leaf.  Grandchildrcu  - 
Kippe-uo-qoah,  Cam  Tattrl;  Wap-po-ao-se-a,  Blue  Cam,-  Eim-on-sa-quah,  Young  Panthtr 
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A  Sabbath  in  Wyoming.        Visit  to  Mri.  Myers.        Incidents  of  her  Life.        Eacmpe  of  her  Father  and  Brother  from 

the  Hon.  Ziba  Bennet  of  WyomiDg,  made  her  another  visit,  and  bade  her  a  last  farewell. 
She  died  about  four  years  ago,  and  was  buried  with  considerable  pomp,  for  she  was  regarded 
as  a  queen  among  her  tribe.* 

September  18,         ^  passed  a  Sabbath  in  Wyoming.     It  was  a  dull  and  cheerless  day.     The 
1848.  mountains  were  hooded  with  vapor,  and  all  day  a  chilly  drizzle  made  the  trees 

weep.  But  Monday  morning  dawned  clear  and  warm,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  re- 
visited Forty  Fort  and  the  battle-ground,  ascended  the  mountain  to  Prospect  Rock,  to  ob- 
tain another  glorious  view  of  the  valley,  peeped  into  the  black  caverns  of  the  coal  mines  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  at  noon  took  shelter  from  the  hot  sun  in  the  shaded  walks  of  Toby's 
Eddy,  where  Zinzendorf  pitched  his  tent.  Thence  I  rode  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Myers,  a 
son  of  the  venerable  lady  already  alluded  to,  where  I  passed  an  interesting  hour  with  the 
living  chronicle  of  the  woes  of  Wyoming.  I  found  her  sitting  in  an  easy  chair,  peeling  ap- 
ples, and  her  welcome  was  as  cheerful  and  cordial  as  she  could  have  given  to  a  cherished 
friend.  Her  memory  was  clear,  and  she  related  the  incidents  of  her  girlhood  vnih  a  per- 
spicuity that  evinced  remarkable  mental  vigor.  Although  blindness  has  shut  out  the  beau- 
tiful, and  deprived  her  of  much  enjoyment,  yet  pious  resignation,  added  to  natural  vivacity, 
makes  her  society  extremely  agreeable.  <'  I  am  like  a  withered  stalk,  whose  flower  hath 
fallen,"  she  said  ;  '*  but,"  she  added,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  '*  the  fragrance  still  lingers.'* 
She  was  sixteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  was  in  Forty  Fort  when  it  sur- 
rendered. Every  minute  circumstance  there  she  remembered  clearly,  and  her  narrative  of 
events  was  substantially  the  same  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Her  father's  house  was 
near  the  fort,  and  for  a  week  after  the  surrender  it  was  spared,  while  others  were  plundered  and 
destroyed.  Every  morning  when  she  arose  her  first  thought  was  their  house,  and  she  wonld 
go  early  to  see  if  it  was  safe.  One  morning  as  she  looked  she  saw  the  flames  burst  through 
the  roof,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  a  heap  of  embers.  She  remained  two  weeks  in  the  valle)' 
after  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  kept  her  face  painted  and  a  white  fillet  around 
her  head,  as  a  protection  against  the  tomahawks  of  strange  savages,  and  she  was  treated 
very  kindly  by  them.  When  Colonel  Denison  and  others  fled  from  the  valley,  she  and  her 
family  accompanied  them.  After  the  savages  left  the  valley,  her  family  returned,  and  for 
seventy  years  she  has  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace  and  domestic  happiness.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Bennet,  and  her  family  were  conspicuous  in  the  events  at  Wyoming  during  the 
Revolution.'  She  has  been  many  years  a  widow.  One  of  her  sons  was  high  sheriff*  of  Lu- 
zerne county,  another  was  a  magistrate,  and  a  daughter  is  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peck, 
the  editor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Review,  published  at  the  •*  Book  Concern,"  in  New 
York.  She  is  yet  living  (November,  1649),  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  honored 
and  beloved  by  all. 

I  returned  to  Wilkesbarrc  at  sunset.      The  evening  was  as  pleasant  as  Jane, 

and  the  moonlight  scene  from  the  upper  piazza  of  the  Phcenix,  embracing  the 

quiet-flowing  Susquehanna,  with  its  fringe  of  noble  trees ;  the  sparkling  of  the  lights  at 


^  When  the  Mianiies  were  removed  from  Indiana,  the  "  lost  sister''  and  her  Indian  relatives  weT«  ex- 
empted. Tlio  atfeetincT  story  of  her  life  was  laid  before  Congress,  and  so  eloquently  did  John  Quincv  Adaiv 
plead  her  cause,  that  lie  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many  members.  Congress  gave  her  a  tract  of  lynd  a 
mile  square,  to  be  held  in  perpetuity  by  her  descendants,  and  there  her  children  and  grandchildren  still  dweD. 

'^  Her  brother  Solomon  was  in  the  battle.  In  the  spring  succee<ling  the  invasion,  the  father  of  Mrs.  MyerR. 
her  brother  (a  lad),  and  Lebbeus  Hammond  (one  of  the  two  who  escaped  from  Queen  Esther  at  the  bJoodv 
rock)  were  captured  by  a  party  of  Indians  while  at  work  in  the  field,  and  hurried  away  to  the  north,  ll 
was  evident  that  they  were  destined  for  torture,  and,  while  the  Indians  were  drinking  at  a  spring  oa  the 
third  day  of  their  journey  into  the  wilderness,  they  concerted  a  plan  for  escape.  Mr.  Bennet,  being  old. 
was  allowed  to  travel  unbound,  but  the  arms  of  Hammond  and  the  boy  were  tied.  There  were  six  Indiiv 
in  the  party-  At  night  all  were  laid  down  to  sleep  but  Mr.  Bennet  and  an  Indian.  The  former  brtnigfal 
in  dry  wood  for  the  lire,  and  kept  himself  busy  lor  some  time.  He  then  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and,  takio^ 
up  a  spear,  he  rolled  it  playfully  on  his  thi;rh.  The  Indian  fmally  began  to  nod,  and  the  others  were  snor- 
ing soundly.  Watching  his  opportunity,  Bennet  thrust  the  savage  through  with  the  spear,  cut  the  oonb 
that  bound  his  son  and  Hammond,  and  the  three  attacked  the  sleeping  savages.  Five  were  killed,  the  other 
one  escaped.     The  captives  returned  home,  bringing,  as  trophies,  the  scalps  of  the  slain  savages. 
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Rerirml  of  CivO  War  in  Wyoming.     Decree  of  Trenton.     Its  Effect     Injiudce  toward  the  **  Yankees."    Inaction  of  Congress. 

Kingston,  and  the  dark  outline  of  the  Shawnee  Mountains,  all  hallowed  hy  historic  associa- 
tions, was  one  of  great  heauty  and  interest.  Let  us  employ  the  quiet  hour  in  reminiscences 
of  some  stirring  events  that  occurred,  within  trumpet  call  of  our  presence,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, for  early  on  the  morrow  I  must  leave  Wyoming,  perhaps  forever. 

We  have  considered  the  civil  war  that  disturbed  Wyoming  before  the  Revolution.  That 
great  movement  absorbed  all  lesser  topics ;  but  as  soon  as  the  storm  had  subsided,  and  pri- 
vate interests  again  became  paramount,  old  jealousies  and  animosities  were  resuscitated,  and 
struggled  into  active  life.  As  soon  as  all  fear  of  the  Indians  had  subsided,  Connecticut  pour- 
ed hundreds  of  immigrants  into  this  paradise  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  influx  was  regarded 
with  jealousy  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  it  was  not  long  before  all  the  rancor  of  the  Penny- 
mite  and  Yankee  war  was  reproduced. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  on,  having  made  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties  that  might  arise  be- 
tween states,  and  Connecticut  insisting  upon  the  maintenance  of  its  jurisdiction  over  Wyo- 
ming, Pennsylvania  applied  to  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission  to  hear  the  claimants  by 
representatives,  and  to  determine  the  question  in  dispute.  The  commissioners  met  at  Tren- 
ton, in  New  Jersey,  toward  the  close  of  1782,  and,  after  a  session  of  five  weeks,  decided, 
unanimously,  that  Connecticut  had  no  right  to  the  land  in  controversy,  and  that  the  juris- 
diction and  pre-emption  of  all  lands  belonged  to  Pennsylvania.  The  people  of  Wyoming 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  decision,  for,  considering  it  a  question  0^  jurisdiction 
only,  they  deemed  it  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  they  rendered  allegiance  to  Connec- 
ticut or  Pennsylvania.  The  Pennsylvanians,  however,  did  not  so  construe  the  decision,  but 
contended  not  only  hi  jurisdiction y  but  for  the  soil,  and  steps  were  immediately  taken  for 
a  sweeping  ejectment  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  In  March  ensuing,  two  companies  were 
sent  to  garrison  the  fort  at  Wilkesbarre,  under  the  pretext  of  affording  protection  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  name  of  the  fort  was  changed  to  Dickinson,  in  honor  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  of  the  State.  Pennsylvania  had  already  appointed  three  commissioners  to  repair  to 
Wyoming,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  report  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  to- 
iMrard  the  settlers.  Their  report  proposed  an  entire  surrender,  on  the  part  of  the  Wyoming 
people,  of  their  tenures,  and  all  claim  to  the  soil  then  in  their  possession,  with  their  improve- 
ments ;  in  lieu  of  which  they  were  to  receive  an  indefinite  compensation,  at  the  option 
of  their  oppressors,  in  the  wild  lands  of  some  unknown  region.  It  was  a  most  unjust  and 
tyrannical  measure,  for  the  right  to  the  soil  had  been  purchased,  not  only  with  money,  but 
with  the  dreadful  sufferings  of  those  about  to  be  driven  away.  This  report  of  the  conmiis- 
sioners,  and  the  quartering  of  troops  in  the  valley,  now  that  the  war  was  ended,  and  the 
spirit  of  tyrannical  domination  that  characterized  the  soldiers,  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  were  upon  the  verge  of  open  insurrection  for  several  months. 

Early  in  the  autumn  two  special  justices  of  the  peace  were  appointed,  who,  in  concert 
with  the  military,  formed  a  tribunal  for  the  adjudication  of  all  questions  arising  under  the 
civil  law.  The  real  object  of  constituting  this  tribunal,  sustained  by  military  force,  was  ob- 
vious ;  it  was  to  dispossess  the  Connecticut  people  of  their  farms.  The  tribunal  became  an 
instrument  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  character  of  civilization.  The 
next  year,  according  to  Chapman,  '<  the  people  were  not  only  subject  to  insult,  but 
their  crops  were  destroyed  in  their  fields,  their  cattle  were  seized  and  driven  away,  and 
in  some  instances  their  houses  were  destroyed  by  fire  and  the  females  rendered  victims  of 
licentiousness."  But  why  this  rigorous  treatment  ?  <*  It  was,"  says  Pickering,  <*  not  only 
to  strip  the  people  of  their  possessions,  but,  by  wearying  them  of  their  *  promised  land,'  drive 
them  from  the  valley."  Although  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  excited,  they  loved  peace 
and  order,  and  appealed  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  for  justice.  Their  appeal  was 
unnoticed,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress.  That  body  resolved^  that  a  •jannarysa, 
committee  of  the  states  should  hear  both  parties  on  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol-  ^7^^- 

lowing  ;  but  neither  Congress  nor  a  committee  of  the  states  were  in  session  at  the  time  des- 
ignated, and  the  people  were  left  without  redress. 
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Great  Dclugo  in  Wyoming.     Danger  and  Diftreu  of  the  Inhabitant!.     Reappearance  of  the  Soldiera.     Renewal  of  ^iHflilitrr 

In  the  mean  while  a  terrible  scourge  swept  over  the  valley.  The  winter  had  been  in- 
tensely cold ;  snow  fell  to  a  great  depth,  and  the  Susquehanna  was  bridged  by  ice  of  un- 
common thickness.  The  mountains,  covered  with  forests,  treasured  up  vast  beds  of  ioow 
among  their  rocks  and  in  their  deep  ravines,  from  the  action  of  the  sun.  In  March, 
a  warm  rain  fell  for  nearly  three  days  in  succession.  The  snow  melted,  and  eveiy 
mountain  rivulet  became  a  sweeping  torrent,  pouring  its  volume  into  the  Susquehanna.  The 
ice  in  the  river  was  broken  up,  and  the  huge  masses,  borne  upon  the  flood,  obstructed  b}* 
trees,  formed  immense  dams,  spreading  the  waters  of  the  swollen  river  over  the  plains.  At 
length  the  narrow  Nanticoke  pass  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  became  blocked  with  the 
ice,  and  the  water,  flowing  back,  submerged  the  river  flats,  and  filled  all  the  lower  inter- 
vales. Houses  and  barns  were  uplifted  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  The  people  fled  to 
the  higher  points  in  the  valley,  some  to  the  mountains.  For  several  hours  the  waters  con- 
tinued to  rise,  until  suddenly  a  dam  in  the  mountain  gorge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley, 
gave  way,  and  down  came  the  flood  with  fearful  strength.  All  the  ice  barriers  in  the  val- 
ley were  broken  up,  and  the  ponderous  masses  of  ice,  mingled  with  floating  houses,  barni, 
fences,  drowned  cattle  and  sheep,  stacks  of  hay,  furniture,  and  agricultural  implements,  were 
scattered  over  the  plains,*  or  hurried  forward  to  the  broader  expanse  of  the  river  below.  It 
was  a  scene  of  fearful  grandeur,  and  to  the  poor  settlers,  shivering  in  the  mountains,  or 
huddled  upon  the  little  hills  in  the  midst  of  the  roaring  floods,  the  star  of  hope  seemed 
forever  set.  The  present  was  utter  desolation — ^the  future  would  unveil  injustice  and  op- 
pression. 

As  soon  as  the  floods  subsided  the  inhabitants  returned,  and  with  them  came  the  soldiers, 
who  snatched  from  them  nearly  all  of  the  little  food  that  had  been  saved,  for  they  were 
"  quartered  upon  the  people."  Their  rapacity  and  oppression  were  greater  than  ever,  and 
the  settlers,  anxious  to  retrieve  their  farms  from  the  ruin  of  the  flood,  were  not  allowed  to 
work  in  peace,  but  were  tormented  by  them  continually.  At  length  the  people  resolved  to 
oppose  their  oppressors  by  force,  and  armed  for  the  purpose.  The  magistracy,  indignant  at 
their  presumption,  sent  out  the  soldiers  to  disarm  them  ;  and  in  the  process  one  hundred  and 
fifty  families,  many  of  whom  had  lost  portions. of  their  household  in  the  battle  of  Wyoming. 
were  turned  out  of  their  newly-constructed  dwellings,  and  compelled  to  fly  on  foot  through 
the  wilderness  to  the  Delaware,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles.  Houses  were  burned,  and  other 
atrocities  were  committed.  Ashamed  of  such  conduct,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
(which  had  refused  to  vote  supplies  to  the  suflerers  by  the  flood),  when  the  naked  facts  were 
known,  endeavored  to  heal  the  wounds  which,  under  its  sanction,  had  been  inflicted,  and,  in 
a  measure,  to  wipe  out  the  stain  that  rested  upon  the  state  authorities.  The  troops  were 
discharged,  except  a  small  guafd  left  at  Fort  Dickinson,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued,  in- 
viting the  people  who  had  been  driven  away  to  return.  Some  of  them  did  so,  but  the  val 
ley  was  allowed  but  a  short  season  of  repose. 

So  many  of  the  discharged  soldiers  joined  the  guard  at  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  that  the 
people,  alarmed,  garrisoned  Forty  Fort.  A  party  of  them,  having  occasion  to  visit  thdr 
July  20,  grain-fields  below,  were  fired  upon  by  a  detachment  of  thirty  from  the  other  fort,  and 
1784.  t^o  promising  young  men  were  killed.  The  people  resolved  on  retaliation,  and  about 
midnight  marched  to  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  to  take  the  garrison  by  surprise.  The  latter,  in- 
formed of  the  movement,  were  prepared  to  receive  them,  and  the  settlers  returned  to  Forty 
Fort  with  a  stock  of  provisions.  On  the  27th,  the  people,  led  by  Colonel  John  Franklin,  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  invested  the  Wilkesbarre  Fort,  and  made  a  formal  summons  for  sor 
render.  Two  hours  were  allowed  the  besieged  for  an  answer.  Before  one  hour  had  elapsed 
information  was  received  that  a  considerable  re-enforcement  for  the  garrison  was  approaching. 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  besiegers  returned  to  Forty  Fort.  It  was  a  false  alarm  ;  the 
strangers,  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  pioneers  of  a  large  number  who  were  approaching. 


^  It  is  said  that  so  huge  were  many  of  the  masses  of  ice  that  were  lodged  in  differeot  portions  of  the  nl- 
ley,  that  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  they  were  melted  away. 
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were  a  committee  appointed  by  the  state  council  to  proceed  to  Wyoming  and  disarm  both 
parties.  A  conference  was  held,  and  such  was  the  state  of  feeling  that  neither  party  would 
listen  to  the  commissioners. 

Stronger  measures  were  now  deemed  necessary,  and  Colonel  John  Armstrong  was  sent 
with  a  considerable  force  to  establish  order  in  the  valley.  From  Easton  he  sent  forward  a 
detachment,  which  was  captured  among  the  mountains  on  its  way  to  Wyoming,  by  xugnit  2, 
a  party  of  Connecticut  people.  Armstrong  pushed  forward,  and  on  the  4th  of  Au-  ^^^* 
gust  reached  Wyoming,  where  his  whole  force  numbered  about  four  hundred  men,  including 
the  garrison  in  Wilkesbarre  or  Dickinson  Fort.  He  found  Forty  Fort  too  strong  for  success- 
ful attack,  and  resorted  to  stratagem.  He  professed  pacific  intentions,  and  proposed  to  the 
people  of  all  parties  to  deliver  up  their  arms  at  Fort  Dickinson,  and  there  reclaim  any  prop- 
erty which  they  might  identify  as  their  own.  Numbers  of  the  Connecticut  people  believed 
him  sincere,  went  to  the  fort,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  were  captured.  Forty  of  them 
were  sent  to  the  prison  at  Sunbury,  and  nearly  as  many  to  Easton.  The  jailer  of  the  latter 
place  was  knocked  down  by  a  youn?  man  named  Inman,  and  the  whole  party 
escaped. &  They  returned  to  the  valley  in  company  with  about  forty  Vermont- 
ers,  and,  finding  Armstrong  and  the  few  men  left  with  him  (for  a  large  portion  of  his  men 
had  been  discharged  when  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  jail)  harvesting  the  crops,  they  attacked 
them  and  drove  them  into  Fort  Dickinson.  Forty  Fort  was  again  garrisoned  by  the  people, 
and  a  plan  was  arranged  for  recovering  the  arms  which  they  had  surrendered.  A  block- 
house in  which  they  were  stored  was  attacked,  and  the  arms  recovered.  Two  men  in  the 
block-house  were  mortally  wounded. 

On  hearing  of  this  latter  event,  the  executive  council  sent  another  expedition  to  Wyoming, 
ander  Armstrong,  who  was  at  the  same  time  promoted  to  the  office  of  adjutant  general  of 
the  state.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  began  to  be  enlisted  in  favoi 
of  the  Wyoming  settlers,  and  they  were  regarded  as  a  persecuted  party.  President  Dickin- 
son also  remonstrated  with  the  Council  and  General  Assembly,  but  to  no  purpose.^  It  so 
happened  that  about  this  time  the  Board  of  Censors  held  their  septennial  meeting.  They 
called  upon  the  Assembly  for  papers  relative  to  Wyoming.  The  Assembly  refused  acqui- 
ofloence.  A  mandamus  was  issued,  but  the  Assembly  treated  it  with  contempt.  Thus  treat- 
ed, and  viewing  affairs  justly,  the  Censors  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Connecticut  peo- 
ple, condemned  all  of  the  military  proceedings,  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state.  This  strengthened  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  Wyoming  people. 
They  defied  Armstrong  and  his  troops  ;  and  as  winter  was  approaching,  food  scarce,  and  not 
a  recruit  could  be  obtained,  that  officer  discharged  the  garrison  and  returned  to  Philadelphia 
Though  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the  military,  the  condition  of  the  settlers  was  indeed  de- 
plorable. What  the  spring  flood  had  spared  was  small,  and  the  presence  of  the  troops  had 
prevented  sowing  and  reaping.  They  appealed  to  Congress  and  to  Connecticut  for  aid,'  but 
they  received  little  more  than  the  cold  charity  of  words—"  Be  ye  clothed,  and  be  ye  fed" — 
without  contributing  to  their  necessities.  The  last  military  expedition  against  Wyoming 
had  been  accomplished,  yet  the  question  of  possession  was  unsettled,  and  they  had  but  little 
heart  to  improve  their  lands,  not  knowing  how  soon  other  eflbrts  might  be  made  to  dispos- 
them.     The  population,  however,  increased  rapidly,  and  for  two  years  quiet  prevailed 


'  Pennsylvania,  under  its  first  independent  state  Constitution,  had  no  officer  bearing  the  title  of  governor. 
The  government  of  the  commonwealth  was  vested  in  a  House  of  Representatives,  a  president,  and  council. 
There  was  also  a  Board  of  Censors,  elected  by  the  people,  who  wore  to  meet  once  in  seven  years,  to  inquire 
whether  the  Constitution  had,  in  the  mean  while,  been  violated,  and  to  transact  other  general  supervisory 
business,  such  as  trying  impeachments,  recommending  the  repeal  of  unwholesome  laws,  &c. 

*  In  their  appeal  to  the  Connecticut  Assembly  they  set  forth  that  their  ^^  numbers  were  reduced  to  about 
two  thousand  souls,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  driven,  in  many  cases,  from  their  proper  hab- 
itations, and  living  in  huts  of  bark  in  the  woods,  without  provisions  for  the  approaching  winter,  while  the 
Pennsylvania  troops  and  land  claimants  were  in  possession  of  their  houses  and  farms,  and  wasting  and  de- 
ftroying  their  cattle  and  subsistence.'* 
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in  Wyomiog.     On  the  petition  of  the  people,  the  district  of  Wyoming  uid  vieinity 

were  formed  into  &  new  county,  which  they  named  Luzeme.' 
About  this  time  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,'  of  MaaiachtMetta,  but  then  a  resident  of 
PennsylvaJiia,  visited  Wyoming,  and  made  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  afiaira  of  the  valley.  He 
becnme  convinced  that  the  settlers  were  satisfied  with 
the  political  syilem  of  the  state,  and  were  ready  to  be- 
come obedient  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  if  tbey 
could  be  quieted  in  the  possession  of  their  farms.  These 
views  he  communicated  to  Dr.  Rush  and  other  eminent 
men  in  Philadelphia,  who,  anxious  to  have  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties,  proposed  to  Mr.  Pickering 
to  accept  of  the  five  principal  county  offices,  and  remove 
to  Wyoming ;  for  he,  being  a  New  England  man,  wooid 
doubtless  exercise  great  inEuence  over  the  people.  He 
accepted  the  proposition  and  went  to  Wyoming,  beaiiog 
to  the  Connecticut  people  the  full  assurance  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  would  pass  a  law  qoietiiig 
them  in  their  possessions. 

Clothed  with  the  necessary  power.  Colonel  Pickeriif 
proceeded  to  hold  elections  and  to  organize  the  county. 
He  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  memoiialiae 
{,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  should  be,  that,  in  case  tfac 


the  Legislature  for  a  compromise  lai. 


*  So  F&IIed  in  honor  of  the  ChevKlior  do  Luzerne,  the  distingaished  embuiador  from  France  to  the  tJmtaJ 
Stales  during  the  Inttor  yean  of  the  Revolution. 

'  Timothy  Pickering  wna  bom  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  Ibe  ITlh  of  Jolf,  1745.  He  entered  Hsr- 
vsrd  University  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  received  collegiate  bonon  in  ITG3.  He  vnu  elected  Rg- 
ister  of  deeds  in  the  county  of  Essex;  and  before  the  Revolution  he  was  a  colonel  of  the  Esaex  militia,  aid 
acquired  a  thoroujifh  knowledge  of  military  tactics.  When  the  town  meeting  was  held  at  Salem  in  17T4, 
fitad  an  address  voted  to  General  Gage  on  the  sobjecl  of  Ihc  Boston  Port  Bill,  Colonel  Pickering  was  sppoial- 
od  to  write  the  address  and  deliver  it  in  person  (o  Ibe  governor.  For  him  is  claimed  the  distinetjan  of  aa- 
dueling  the  tirst  resistance,  in  arms,  to  the  power  of  the  mother  country.  On  Sunday,  the  26th  of  Febraa- 
17,  1775,  an  express  arrived  at  Salem  from  Morhlehead  with  the  inteQigence  that  British  troops  were  lan^ 
iiig  from  a  transport,  with  the  intention  of  marching  through  Salem  to  seize  some  military  atorei  in  the  is- 
lerior.  The  people  were  dismissed  from  their  churches,  and,  led  by  Colonel  Pickering,  they  opposed  the 
progress  of  the  British  at  a  draw-bridge.  A  compromise  was  effected,  the  British  were  oompelled  to  marek 
liack  to  Marblehead,  and  bloodshed  was  avoided.*  When  he  heard  of  the  betlle  of  Lexington,  Colonel  Fiok- 
oring  marched,  with  his  regiment,  to  intercept  the  enemy.  In  1775  he  was  appointed  a  jndge  of  tlieCaMI 
uf  Common  Pleas  for  Essex.  In  the  fall  of  1776,  with  seven  hundred  Essex  rata,  he  perfbnned  dotjnndsr 
Washington,  and  was  with  the  chief  in  his  retreat  across  the  Jcncys.  He  was  engaged  in  the  butlssof 
Brandywina  and  Germantown,  holding  the  ofRce  and  rank  of  adjutant  general.  Congress  appointed  Wm  t 
member  of  the  Board  of  War  wilh  Gates  and  Mifflin  ;  and  in  1780  he  succeeded  General  Green  as  qoaitKk 
master  general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  fixed  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  soon  after  which  be  «ll 
deputed  to  attempt  the  settlement  of  the  troubles  in  Wyoming.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  oalM 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790.  Washington  appointed  him  poatinaater  general  in  ITBl, 
which  oHice  he  held  nearly  four  years,  when,  on  the  resignation  of  General  Knox,  he  was  appointed  Stere- 
lary  of  War.  In  1795  Washington  made  bim  his  Secretary  of  Stale,  which  position  he  heU  until  ISOO, 
when  he  was  removed  hy  President  Adams  on  political  grounds.  He  was  poor  on  leaving  office,  and,  build- 
ing a  log  house  for  his  family  upon  some  wild  land  thai  ho  owned  in  Pennsylvania,  be  commenced  the  ai^s- 
ous  duties  of  clearing  it  fur  oultivelion.     Through  the  liberality  of  his  fnends,  he  was  induced  In  retnia  ■■ 

•  OfibiJeiplott.Trumbiill.fiihlsJtf'Fiva'.'frole; 

"Through  P>lcni  •tralghl.  wilhonl  delsy. 
Tlw  bold  bsluillon  took  iu  «*; ; 
Msrch'd  o'er  n  bridge.  In  apee  tighl 
or  HTf  nl  Yinknt  irni'd  for  H^t ; 

Vecr'd  rauod  for  Bintoo  bsck  t^tta. 
And  fonad  so  well  Ih^  pn^ecls  Uiilva, 
Thst  everr  ho]  got  buck  lUn  I" 
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inwe&lth  would  grant  them  the  seTentoen  townships'  which  bad  been  laid  out,  and  on 
which  settlementH  had  been  commenced  previous  to  the  decree  of  Trenton,  they  would,  on  their 
|)Brt,  leliiiquish  all  their  claims  to  any  other  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  Susquehanna  pur- 
chase. The  law  was  enacted,  but  new  difficulties  arose.  Many  of  the  best  lands  in  these 
townships  had  been  granted  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  own  citizens,  in  the  face 
of  the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  people.  These  proprietors  must  be  satisfied.  Commissioners 
were  accordingly  appointed,  under  the  law,  logo  to  Wyoming  to  examine  and  adjust  claims  on 
both  sides.'  They  met  in  May,  arranged  the  preUminaries,  and  adjourned  until  Au- 
^st.  The  law  satisfied  those  within  the  seventeen  townships,  but  the  Connectlout 
people  had  extended  settlements  beyond  these  limits,  and  these,  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  the  law.  were  much  dissatisfied.  It  was  also  said  that,  pending  the  negotiations,  the  Sus- 
quehanna Company  had  been  using  great  exertions  to  increase  the  number  of  settlers  in  the 
unincluded  districts,  and  Colonel  Pickering  positively  asserted  that  gratuitous  offers  of  land 
were  made  to  such  as  would  come  armed,  "  to  man  their  rights."'  The  most  active  man 
ia  this  alleged  movement  was  John  Franklin,  whose  great  popularity  enabled  him  to  stir  up 
a  violent  commotion  among  the  "  out-siders"~ -so  violent  that  the  commissioners  were  obliged 
to  flee  from  the  valley  for  personal  safely.  Chief-justice  M'Kean  issued  a  warrant  for  th' 
arrest  of  Franklin,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  But  how  should  they  catch  him  7  They 
could  not  trust  tho  proper  officer,  the  sherifT  of  Luzerne  county,  who  was  living  in  the  midst 
of  the  insurgents,  as  they  were  called.  Four  strong,  bold  men,  two  of  whom  had  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  army,  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  they  repaired  to  Wyoming.' 
Franklin  was  then  thirty-five  miles  ,,   ^  .  interfered.      Observing  the  commo- 

diatant,  eiclting  the  people  to  arm-        ^Ss^r^  ^"^'^  from  the  window  of  his  house. 

cd  resistance.      Preparations  were      |ME^B|£»  ^^  sallied  out  with  his  pistols,  and, 

made  for  his  safe-conduct  to  Phila-      nHjBSB^  presenting  one   to   the  breast  of 

.irrested  at  the  "Red  House,"  near  ^WSti^^j^  was    securely   bound    to    a    horse. 

the  river.     It  was  with  great  dif-  1."": " ^Mr^^BS  Franklin  was  carried  to  Philadel- 

ficulty  that  he  was  secured,  and,  as  ^«|^^a9Ki  phla  and  cast  into  prison. 

the  people  were  assembling  for  his  .^^^RIMHSB  The  interference  of  Colonel  Pick- 

reacue,  he  would  doubtless  have  ea-  T^^^^^ZT^^'  cing  greatly  exasperated  the  peo- 

caped,  had  not  Colonel  Pickering  '  pie,  and  retaliatory  measures  were 
immediately  adopted.     He  was  informed  of  the  fact  that  a  party  was  about  to  seize  him. 

his  native  stale,  out  o(  debt,  and  a  camrortable  living  in  prospect.  He  was  a  United  States  senator  in  1803. 
and  again  in  ISOS.  He  wb.s  d  member  of  the  Board  of  War  in  Massachusetla  in  1812,  and  in  18)4,wu 
e)«oted  ■  member  of  the  United  Statea  Hmise  o(  Representatives,  He  retired  from  public  life  in  1817,  and 
ilied  in  Salem  an  the  S9th  of  January,  1829,  aged  eighty-four  years, 

'  These  townships  were  Salem,  Newport,  Hanover,  Wilkesbarre,  Pitlston,  Westmoreland,  Putnam,  Brain- 
irve,  Springfield,  Claverack,  Uhler,  Kxeler,  Kingston,  Plymouth,  Bedrord,  Huntington,  and  Providence. 
Time  towns  were  represented  as  nearly  square  as  circtimslnnccs  woald  permit,  and  to  be  about  live  miles 
iin  a  side,  bihI  severally  divided  into  lots  of  three  hundred  acres  each.  Some  of  these  lots  were  ael  apart  as 
glebes,  some  for  schools,  and  others  for  various  town  purposes. 

'  The  commissionora  were  Timothy  Pickering,  William  Montgomery,  and  Stephen  Balliolt. 

*  About  this  time  "  no  little  sensation  was  produced  in  the  valley,"  saya  Minor,  "  by  the  appearance  of 
ibe  fkr-famed  General  Elhan  Allen,  from  Vermont,  arrayed  in  cocked  hat  and  regimentals.  The  purpose  of 
Ilia  visit  wu  as  well  onderslood  by  Pickering  as  by  Franklin  and  his  associstes.  A  grant  of  several  thou- 
fMMti  acres  was  made  to  him  by  the  Suw[uebannB  Company.  How  many  men  bs  was  pledged  to  lead  from 
the  Green  Mountains  wG  have  no  means  of  ascertaining ;  but  it  was  not  doubted  that  bis  object  was  to  re- 
cojinoiler,  and  concert  measures  for  early  and  decisive  action." 

*  Three  of  these  wore  Captain  Lawrence  Erbe,  Captain  Brady,  and  Lieulenant  M'Cormick.     The  other 

'  The  "  Red  House"  is  situated  upon  the  street  in  Wilkesbarre  neit  the  river,  and  about  seventy-five  rods 
below  the  bridge.  It  is  the  place  where  John  Franklin  was  arrested.  On  his  return  from  a  political  tour 
down  the  valley,  be  came  up  by  tho  way  of  Hanover  to  Wilkesbarre.  While  standing  near  the  ferry,  an 
acquaintance  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "A  friend  at  the  Red  House  wishes  to  speak  to  you."  Fnmklin 
walked  to  the  house,  where  a  person  caught  him  from  behind,  and  attempted  to  pinion  his  hands.  He  was 
:i  jiowerful  man.  and  shook  off  his  captors ;  but,  a  noose  being  thrown  over  ]a<  head,  he  was  secured.     Thev 
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and  he  fled  to  the  mountains,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  The  partisans  of 
Franklin  now  became  alarmed.  They  acknowledged  their  oflense  to  the  council,  and  prayed 
for  pardon.  Under  these  circumstances,  Pickering  thought  it  safe  for  him  to  return  to  his 
family,  particularly  as  the  very  people  whose  acts  had  driven  him  away  had  chosen  him  a 
delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  during  his  exile !  He  returned,  but  found  many  of  thf* 
people  still  much  exasperated  against  him,  and  he  was  oflen  menaced.  Finally,  one  night 
in  June,  fifteen  ruffians,  with  painted  faces,  burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  where 
himself  and  wife  were  sleeping,  bound  him  with  cords,  and  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
carried  him  up  the  valley.  For  twenty  days  he  was  kept  by  them  in  the  forest,  and  sob- 
jected  to  ill  treatment  in  various  forms.  Sometimes  they  threatened  him  with  death  ;  then 
he  was  manacled  and  chained,  and  in  this  way  the  miscreants  tormented  him,  and  tried  ti» 
wring  from  him  a  letter  to  the  executive  council  recommending  the  discharge  of  FrankliD. 
When  this  requirement  was  first  proposed,  and  his  own  release  promised  on  his  compliance, 
Pickering  promptly  replied,  "  The  executive  council  better  understand  their  duty  than  to 
discharge  a  traitor  to  procure  the  release  of  an  innocent  man."  This  determined  tone  and 
manner  he  preserved  throughout.  They  finally  released  him,  and  he  found  his  way  back 
to  Wilkesbarre,  where  his  death  was  considered  a  matter  of  certainty.  Haggard  and  im- 
shaven,  his  wife  regarded  him  with  consternation,  and  his  children  fled  from  him  affrighted. 

This  was  the  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  violence  so  long  enacted  in  Wyoming.  Franklin 
was  liberated  on  bail,  and  finally  discharged  ;  and  he  and  Pickering  oflen  met  as  friends  in 
public  life  afterward.  The  disputes  about  land  titles  and  possessions  in  Wyoming  remained 
unsettled  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  while  the  population  rapidly  increased.  Ultimately  the 
claims  were  all  quieted  by  law,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  sweet  vale  of  Wyoming  has 
presented  a  beautiful  picture  of  repose  and  prosperity.^  We  will  close  the  record  and  retiie. 
for  the  moon  has  gone  down  behind  the  western  hills,  and  chilly  vapors  are  coming  up  finmi 
the  bosom  of  the  river. 

Septitmber  20,         ^  ^^^  Wilkesbarre  on  the  mail-coach  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  for  the  Lack- 
1848.  awanna  Valley  and  the  coal  regions  of  Luzerne.     The  whole  of  Wyoming  wa§ 

wTapped  in  a  dense  fog,  and  from  the  driver*s  box,  where  I  had  secured  a  seat,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  w^e  could  observe  objects  beyond  the  leaders.  The  coveted  pleasure  of  another 
view  of  the  beautiful  scenery  as  we  passed  along  the  uplands  was  denied  ;  but  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Pittston,  the  cool  breeze  that  came  through  the  mountain  gateway  of  the  Suiqae- 
hanna,  and  from  the  valley  of  the  Lackawanna,  swept  away  the  vapor,  and  revealed  the 
rich  plains  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  the  majestic  curve  of  the  river  where  it  receives  its 
tributary,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  rocky  margins  toward  the  north.  At  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  we  turned  eastward,  and  in  a  few  moments  Wyoming  and  all  its  attractions  were  left 
behind,  and  scenery  and  associations  of  a  far  different  cast  were  around  us. 

The  Lackawanna  River  fiows  in  a  deep  bed,  and  its  valley,  wider  than  Wyoming,  is  werj 
rough  and  hilly,  but  thickly  strewn  with  fertile  spots.  Iron  and  anthracite  every  where 
abound  ;  and  the  latter  is  so  near  the  surface  in  many  places,  that  the  farmers  in  autunn 
quarry  out  their  winter's  stock  of  fuel  upon  their  own  plantations  with  very  little  labor. 
Several  iron  manufactories  arc  seated  upon  the  river  between  its  mouth  and  Carbondak, 
and  little  villages,  brought  forth  and  fostered  by  these  industrial  establishments,  enliven  the 
otherwise  ungenial  features  of  the  route.  At  one  of  these,  called  Hyde  Park,  we  lunched 
and  changed  horses,  receiving  an  addition  to  our  company  in  the  person  of  a  tall,  cadaverous 
Yankee  lumberman,  who,  with  a  huge  musk-melon  and  jack-knife  in  his  hand,  took  a  sett 

■    »      ■  W  I  ■  .  .  ■  I  ■■■■  ■  ■  ^•^^•^^^^^^^mtm^m^^^^t^^im^mi^^^m^^^^ 

then  attempted  to  get  him  on  horseback,  vhcn  ho  cried  out,  "  Help,  help  1  William  Slocom !  \rbar6  is 
William  Slocum  ?"  and,  drawing  his  pistols,  discharged  one,  but  without  effect.  He  was  felled  by  a  bkwr. 
and  laid  almost  senseless.  It  was  seeding  time,  and  nearly  all  the  men  were  in  the  fields.  Bat  the  Yankee 
blood  of  Mrs.  Slocum  (the  mother  of  the  "  lost  sister")  was  up,  and,  seizing  a  gun,  she  ran  to  the  door,  ex- 
claiming, "  William !  Who  will  call  William  ?  Is  there  no  man  here  ?  Will  nobody  rescue  him  f"— 
Miner.  Colonel  Pickering's  dwelling  was  near  the  "  Red  House.''  It  is  still  standing,  bnt  so  modenuMd 
that  its  original  character  is  lost. 
*  Chapman.  Gordon,  Miner,  Stone. 
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beside  me  on  the  driver's  box.  Having  satisfied  his  own  appetite  with  the  melon,  he  gcner 
ously  handed  the  small  remainder  to  the  driver  and  myself ;  and  the  moment  his  jaws  ceased 
mastication,  his  tongue  began  to  wag  like  a  **  mill-tail."  He  discoursed  fluently,  if  not  wisely, 
upon  the  general  demerits  of  fever  and  ague,  whose  subject  he  had  been  for  nearly  a  year,  and 
upon  the  particular  productiveness  of  "  Varmount."  «*  It's  a  garden  of  flowers,"  he  said, 
**  while  York  state,  and  all  'tother  side  on' t,  is  wild  land,  raisin'  nothin'  but  snakes  and  agers." 

"  Compared  to  New  England,  our  horses  are  colts, 
Our  oxen  are  goats,  and  a  sheep  but  a  Iamb ; 
The  people  poor  blockheads  and  pitiful  dolts — 
Mere  Hottentot  <:hildren,  contrasted  with  them.^' 

He  was  a  capital  specimen  of  the  genus  **  brag,"  refined  by  superb  Munchausen  polish.  His 
voice  was  a  shrill  falsetto,  and,  every  word  being  audible  to  the  passengers,  we  soon  had  a 
laughing  chorus  within  the  coach  that  awoke  the  echoes  of  the  hills. 

Approaching  Carbondale,  the  road  gently  ascends  a  mountain  ridge  until  all  traces  of  cul- 
tivation disappear,  and  pines  and  cedars  compose  the  forest.  From  this  rugged  height  it 
winds  along  the  steep  acclivities ;  and  the  mining  village,  in  the  bosom  of  a  deep,  rocky  in- 
tervale, may  be  seen  below,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  It  was  about  two  o'clock 
when  we  arrived  at  Carbondale.  Having  two  hours  leisure  before  the  departure  of  the  mail- 
coach  for  Honesdale  and  the  Delaware,  I  applied  to  Mr.  James  Clarkson,  the  chief  surveyor 
at  the  mines,  for  permission  to  enter  one  of  them.  It  was  cordially  granted,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  his  assistant,  Mr.  Alexander  Bryden,  as  guide,  I  entered  the  one  wherein  an  ap- 
paUing  circumstance,  resulting  in  the  death  of  several  miners,  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  January,  1846.  Indications  of  danger  were  observed  several  months  previously 
in  one  of  the  chambers.  The  pillars  of  coal  and  pine  logs  that  supported  the  roof  seemed  to 
be  crushing  beneath  the  superincumbent  weight,  and  the  chamber  wm  abandoned.  Other 
portions  of  the  mine  appeared  to  be  safe,  although  in  some  cases  the  roof  of  slate  wsts  cracked. 
Suddenly,  at  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  in  question,  nearly  sixty  acres  of  the  hill  cov- 
ering the  mines  sunk  about  two  feet,  crushing  every  thing  beneath  it,  and  producing  a  pow- 
erful concussion.  The  fall  was  accompanied  by  a  sound  similar  to  distant  thunder,  and  a 
shock  which  was  perceptible  throughout  the  village.  Fortunately,  a  large  portion  of  the 
workmen  were  at  breakfast.  Under  or  beyond  the  fallen  body  were  about  sixty  men.  The 
intelligence  of  the  disaster  rapidly  spread,  and  general  alarm  pervaded  the  town.  There 
were  few  who  did  not  fear  that  some  relative  or  friend  was  buried  in  the  mine.  The  scene 
was  exceedingly  painful,  and  not  easily  described.  There  were  daughters,  wives,  and  moth- 
ers at  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  in  an  agony  of  expectation  that  a  loved  one  was  lost,  and  for  a 
while  it  was  difficult  to  enter  to  attempt  a  rescue  of  those  within.  The  superintendents  and 
others  proceeded  immediately,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  to  examine  the  bounds  of 
the  destruction.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  some,  whose  station  must  be  within  the  limits 
of  the  fall,  were  probably  killed. 

Beyond  the  point  where  the  roof  was  secure,  some  thirty  or  more  of  the  men  had  escaped 
immediate  death,  but  their  situation  was  truly  horrible,  having  lost  their  lights,  the  roof 
itill  cracking  and  breaking  around  them,  and  scarcely  a  hope  left  of  escape  from  the  spot. 
Mr.  Bryden,  with  courage  sustained  by  love  for  his  fellow-men,  boldly  entered  the  mine,  and 
endeavored  to  reach  the  point  where  the  men  were  imprisoned.  He  succeeded,  afler  much 
labor,  and  released  them.  Informed  that  a  man  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  had 
been  lefl  in  another  chamber,  Mr.  Bryden  directed  his  steps  thitherward.  He  found  the 
wounded  man,  and  carried  him  upon  his  back  to  his  companions.  Within  five  minutes  after 
Mr.  Bryden  left  the  chamber  with  his  burden  of  life,  the  passage  he  had  traversed  was  en- 
tirely closed  by  the  crushed  pillars  of  coal. 

Among  those  known  to  have  been  at  about  the  center  of  the  fall  a  short  time  before  the 
occurrence,  was  a  young  Scotchman  named  Hosea,  another  of  the  superintendents.  Dili- 
gent search  was  made  foi  him  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day  without  success.  On  the 
third  day,  while  a  party  were  in  search  of  him,  he  emerged  from  the  mines  unaided,  having 
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ilug  hJB  way  out  through  fallen  masies  with  his  h&nds !  The  excitemeot  relHtiT«  to  hini 
had  been  extreme,  and  his  sudden  appearance,  undei  the  circunutaocea,  produced  great  joy. 
He  had  been  recently  married.  His  young  bride,  having  lost  all  hope  of  his  recorery  aim, 
was  in  a  store  purchaaing  mourning  materiaJa,  when  he  waa  carried  by  homeward  in  •  ihiih. 
The  people  flocked  to  hia  houae,  and  aaluted  him  aa  one  risen  from  the  dead.  Tha  hami 
lie  had  spent  entangled  in  the  passages  of  the  minea  were  horrible  indeed.  At  ooa.  timtkl 
.'nw  the  glimracr  of  lights.  He  tried  to  make  himself  heard  by  the  party  carrying  ibtm, 
but  u-as  unsuccessful.  He  ran  toward  them,  but,  stumbling  against  a  car,  he  fell  ynialiM. 
When  he  revived,  the  lights  had  disappeared,  and  all  waa  intense  gloom.  Ha  acrambled 
over  broken  rocks  and  through  narrow  aperturei,  and  finally  reached  one  of  the  imil-naiili 
and  made  his  way  out,  having  been  forty-eight  hours  laboring,  without  food  or  drink,  in  re- 
moving the  fallen  masses.  Fourteen  perished  by  the  disaster  ;  the  bodies  of  nine  hare  been 
recovered,  the  remainder  are  ttill  in  the  chambcre — to  them  the  "  chamber!  of  death.."  The 
air  waa  expelled  from  the  mine,  when  the  superincumbent  maaa  aettled,  with  great  force.  A 
train  of  empty  cara,  drawn  by  a  horse  driven  by  a  boy,  was  just  entering  when  the  event 
occurred.  The  boy  and  horse  were  instantly  killed,  and  the  train  was  shatte'^d  in  pieces. 
The  horse  appeared  to  have  been  rolled  over  several  times  by  the  blast,  and  pieces  of  the 
harness  were  found  thirty  feet  from  hia  body. 

It  was  into  this  mine,  now  considered  perfectly  safe,  that  Mr.  Bryden  conducted  me. 
Seated  upou  a  aquare  block  of  wood  on  the  bottom  of  one  of  a  train  of  mine  cars,  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  toad,  each  with  a  torch  in  his  hand,  we  entered  an  aperture  at  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  by  the  aide  of  the  canal.     The  cara  (five  in  a  train),  running  upon  iron  rails, 
and  drawn  by  a  horse,  ai-e  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide  at  top,  tapering  to  the  hot- 
loro.      Thus  boxed  up,  and  our  heads  bowed  in  meek  aubmission  to  the  menaces  of  the 
low  roof  of  the  passage,  we  penetrated  the  mountain  nearly  half  a  mile,  when  wr 
J  inclined  plaue.     There  the  horse  that  took  us  in  was  attached  to  a 
loaded  train  that  had  just  descended,  and  went  back  to  the  entrance.      The  daik- 
0  profound,  that  objects  could  be  seen  by  the  light  of  our  torches 
inly  a  few  feet  from  ua,  and  on  all  sidea  were  the  black  walls  of  anthracite, 
ome  places  with  water  that  trickled  through  the  crevices.     At 
e  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  we  were  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  beneath 
ihe  aurfftce  of  the  earth.     Up  the  rough  steep,  seven  hundred  and 
.  fil'ty  feet,  we  clambered  on  foot,  and,  when  half  way  to  the  suiD- 
1,  we  saw  the  cables  moving  and  heard  the  rumble  of  a  de- 
scending train.'     The  passage  is  so  narrow  that  there  is  rery  tit- 
tle space  on  each  side  of  the  cara.      We  were,  therefore,  obliged, 
for  our  safety,  to  seek  out  one  of  the  slippery  ledgea  of  anthracite  wide  enough  to  sustain  us, 
and,  while  thus  "laid  upon  a  shelf."  the  vehiclea,  with  their  burden,  thundered  by. 

A  little  beyond  the  inclined  plane  ia  the  region  of  the  fall.  Here  the  loof  is  lower  than 
in  other  parts.  Crushed  timbers  and  pulverized  anthracite,  the  remains  of 
the  supporters  of  the  chambers,  are  seen  lor  some  distance ;  and  the  lilled- 
up  avenues  that  led  to  other  chambers,  where  some  of  the  bodies  remain 
buried,  were  pointed  out  to  me.  We  at  length  reached  the  chambers  whore 
men  were  working,  each  with  a  lamp  suspended  by  a  hook  from  the  front  of 
hia  cap.  So  intense  was  the  darkness,  that,  when  a  little  distance  from  a 
workman,  nothing  of  him  could  be  seen  but  hia  head  and  shouldeis  below  the 
lamp.  The  coal  ia  quarried  by  blasting  with  powder  ;  and  the  sulphuroua 
vapor  that  filled  the  vaults,  and  the  dull  lights,  with  hideoua-looking  heads, 
apparently  trunkless,  beneath  them,  moving  in  the  gloom,  gave  imagination  freo  license  ti 


'  Tlierc  is  a  double  Iraclt  upon  Iho  inclined  plan 
liauls  np  the  empty  one  by  force  of  gravity.      From 
ii>  other  chambers  now  exhausted.      As  fast  as  tbe^e  E 
(jiey  are  (illcd  with  the  slate  or  other  unpuriiies  of  the 


incl,  by  means  of  cables  and  pulleys,  the  loaded  ti 
main  enirance  many  avenues  are  seen  that  exteai 
'enur»  become  uselesa,  the  raib  are  taken  up,  i 
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V  a  picture  of  iho  palace  of  Ptuto.  Added  to  the  sight  was  the  feeling  of  awe  which 
the  apparent  dangeis  of  the  place  engendered,  u 
the  recollection  of  the  tragedy  just  recorded  was 
kept  alive  by  the  identification  of  localities  con- 
nected with  the  event,  by  my  guide.  After  col- 
lecting a  few  fossils,'  we  sought  the  "wind  en- 
trance," and,  ascending  a  Hight  of  steps  about 
twenty-five  leet,  we  stood  high  upon  the  mount- 
ain overlooking  Carbondale,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  place  of  our  entrance.  Notwith- 
standing the  air  ib  comparatively  pure  within,  ex- 
cept in  the  working  chambers  at  the  time  of  blast- 
ing, I  breathed  much  freer  when  standing  in  the  sunlight,  and  removed  from  alt  danger. 
Uuteaing  down  the  mountain  to  the  canal,  I  washed  my  fossils  and  hurried  to  the  stage- 
office  in  the  village,  where  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  bear  the  provoking  rattle  of  the  coach- 
wheels  half  a  mile  distant,  on  the  road  to  Honesdale,  leaving  me  to  decide  the  question 
whether  to  remain  over  a  day,  or,  departing  at  nine  in  the  evening,  ride  all  night.  I  chose 
the  latter  alternative,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  among  the  mines  and  miners. 
I  lef^  Carbondale  at  nine  in  the  evening,  and  arrived  at  Cherry  Hill,  thirteen  miles  dis- 
tant, at  one  in  the  morning.  The  road  was  exceedingly  rough  and  the  coach  rickety.  I 
h*d  but  a  single  fellow-passenger,  and  he  was  as  deaf  as  a  post.  He  was  a  grumbler  of  the 
lint  water,  and  his  loud  thoughts  so  amused  me  that  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep.  At 
Cherry  Hill  we  awaited  the  coach  from  Honesdale.  Infomied  that  its  arrival  would  be  two 
hours  later,  we  took  beds ;  but  the  first  dream  had  scarcely  begun,  when  the  wooden  voice 

'  The  coal  is  covered  by  a  layer  ot  slue,  so  even  on  its  under  surface  that  the  roofs  or  (he  passages,  when 
rbe  coal  has  been  removed,  are  quite  smooth  and  Hat.  Upon  this  flat  surface  are  impressions  of  Btatlcs  and 
le*vea  of  plants  of  immense  size,  inlermingled  wiih  those  of  tho  fern,  of  the  size  which  now  grow  on  the 
bordera  of  marshes.  Some  of  these  fossil  sl»ll(s  foand  between  the  slale  and  the  coal  measure  from  ten  to 
sizteen  inches  across  (for  Itiey  are  all  flattened,  as  if  by  presiiUie),  and  wero  evidently  at  least  thirty  feet 
long.  They  lie  across  each  other  in  every  direction,  and  in  all  cases  the  stalks  are  flattened.  Many  theo- 
ries have  been  conccired  to  account  fur  the  origin  of  the  coal  and  of  the  appearance  of  these  fossils.  The 
most  plaosible  seems  to  be  that  the  bed  of  coal  was  once  a  vast  bed  of  peat,  over  which,  in  ages  pii.il,  grew 
ibese  mammoth  ferns ;  that  iho  slate  that  cavers  the  upper  stratum  oT  ooal  was  thrown  up,  in  a  semi-fluid 
state,  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  action,  and  flowed  over  the  flelds  of  peat,  easting  down  the 
ferns  and  other  vegetables  9at  beneath  the  whelming  mass,  which,  in  time,  became  indurated,  and  waa  form- 
ed into  slate.  The  huge  stalks  that  have  been  fuund  may  have  belonged  to  a  species  of  water-lily  that  abound- 
ed when  the  mastodon  and  megatherium  browsed  in  the  marshes  that  now  form  the  coal  beds  of  the  Lacka- 
wanna  Valley. 

*  The  miners,  when  Ihey  branch  off  from  the  main  shaft  or  avenae,  leave  pillars  of  ooal  about  eighteen 
feet  square,  to  support  the  roof  or  mass  above.  These  huge  pillars  were  crushed  by  iba  great  weight  upon 
ihem,  in  the  accident  recorded. 

XoTE. — The  change  which  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  and  Mining  Company  has  wrought  in  the 
(ihysical  features  of  this  region  is  wonderful.  Twenty  years  ago  the  whole  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Car. 
Iwodale  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness;  now  fertile  farms  and  thriving  villages  are  there."  When  Mau- 
rice Wurts,  of  Philadelphia,  after  spending  years  in  exploring  the  country  between  the  Lackawanna  and  the 
Hudson,  presented  his  plan  for  the  gigantic  work  now  in  progress,  his  friends  looked  upon  him  as  nearly 
i-razed,  and,  like  Fulton,  he  was  doomed  to  have  hope  long  deferred.  But  there  were  some  who  compre- 
liended  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking,  and  estimated  correctly  its  golden  promises  of  profll.  The  work 
wu  begun,  and  in  1829  seven  thousand  tons  of  anthracite  coal  were  forwarded  to  N'ew  York.  Wonderfully 
has  the  business  increased.  The  company  now  employs  between  live  and  six  thousand  men  and  boys,  over 
one  thousand  horses,  and  neirly  nine  hundred  canal-boats,  independent  of  the  vessels  at  Rondoul.  Last 
i-ear  [184S|  the  company  forwarded  to  market  (bur  himilred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  coal,  and  its  mnnthlv 
disbursements  are  about  one  hundred  and  Afty  thousand  dollars.  At  Carbondale  there  are  nine  mines  oV 
eatronces  ;  and  about  seven  hundred  men,  chiefly  Irish  and  Welsh,  are  employed  under  ground  there.  The 
coal  is  sent  from  Carbondale  to  Honesdale,  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  in  cars  upon  an  inclined  plane,  and 
there  it  is  shipped  for  market  upon  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  the  termination  of  which  is  upon  the 
Hudson  River,  at  Rondout,  Ulster  county. 

*  Carbondale  coaulDedAbo'Jl<::veiilhDiiAaiii]lnhtf}itants,  ind  Uooeidale  Bbont  four  tbogiaad. 
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of  a  Dutch  hostler  broke  our  slumbers  with  the  cry  of  **  Stage  !"  We  were  charged  a  quar- 
ter each  for  the  privilege  of  warming  a  cold  bed,  which  made  the  deaf  grumbler  swear  Hke 
a  pirate.  A  young  woman,  unused  to  crowds,  occupied  a  place  by  the  aide  of  the  driver, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  shrink  into  proper  dimensions  to  share  a  seat  within,  with  two  elderly 
women  who  were  by  no  means  diminutive.  <*  I  can't  be  squeezed,  I  oan*t  be  iqaeeEed !" 
cried  one  of  them,  as  I  opened  the  coach-door  to  get  in.  My  size  was  magnified  in  the  daik- 
ness  to  very  improper  dimensions,  but  the  lady  was  pacified  by  a  solemn  assuranoe  that  what 
she  saw  was  more  than  half  overcoat.  Thus  packed,  we  were  trundled  over  one  of  the  rough- 
est roads  in  Pike  county,  and  at  six  o'clock  were  set  down  at  Decker's,  among  the  Lacka- 
wanna Mountains,  where  we  breakfasted.  Before  reaching  there,  rain  began  to  fidl,  and  the 
delicate  young  lady,  who  occupied  a  seat  with  the  driver  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air,  implored 
shelter  within.  Of  course  her  petition  was  granted,  but  she  proved  a  destroyer  of  the  com- 
fort of  two  of  the  passengers.  She  was  a  plump  Dutch  girl,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred, 
and  the  two  old  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  good  will  and  politeness,  had  of- 
fered her  a  seat  upon  their  knees  before  she  alighted  from  above,  **  worked  their  passage" 
down  the  rough  mountain  roads,  for  the  horses  were  allowed  a  loose  rein  while  the  shower 
lasted.  One  of  the  victims,  whose  obesity  was  conspicuous,  declared  that  his  gallantry  cookl 
not  have  extended  another  rood,  and  that  the  announcement  of  the  appearance  of  Decker's 
sign-post  was  as  grateful  to  him  as  the  "  land  ho  !"  is  to  the  returning  mariner. 

At  Decker's  we  changed  coaches,  horses,  and  drivers.  The  former,  like  the  morals  of  the 
latter,  were  very  dilapidated.  A  worse  vehicle  and  more  wicked  driver  than  we  were  in  the 
custody  of  I  never  encountered.  The  rain  fell  copiously  for  two  hours,  and  every  passenger 
was  subjected  to  the  filthy  drippings  through  the  leaky  roof  of  the  coach,  and  the  more  filthy 
drippings  of  profanity  and  low  slang  from  the  lips  of  the  driver,  who  was  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  a  companion  upon  another  stage. 

Toward  noon  the  clouds  broke,  and  I  escaped  from  my  damp  prison  to  the  driver's  box  jut 
as  we  reached  the  brow  of  the  loftiest  hill  over  which  the  road  passes  before  descending  to  the 
Delaware  Valley.  Twenty  miles  eastward  loomed  up  the  dark  range  of  the  Shawangnok 
Mountains  ;  on  our  right,  far  below,  sparkled  a  beautiful  bell-shaped  lake  fringed  with  ever- 
greens, and,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  wooded  hills  stood  "  peeping  over  each  others  shonl- 
ders."  The  scenery  was  as  wild  and  more  diversified  than  that  of  the  Pocono.  Suddenly  we 
came  upon  the  brow  of  the  mountain  that  overlooks  the  beautiful  plain  of  Milford,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  in  a  few  minutes  wc  were  rattling  through  the  pretty  village.  Milford  is  remarkable 
for  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  own  location  and  surrounding  country,  and  for  the  size  of  one 
of  its  publicans,  who  died  in  1.841.^     Near  it  are  the  beautiful  falls  of  the  Sawkill,  where, 

"  Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow, 
Headlong  the  torrent  leaps, 
Then  tumbling  round  in  dazzling  snow 

And  dizzy  whirls  it  sweeps  • 
Then  shooting  through  the  narrow  aisle 
Of  this  sublime  cathedral  pile, 
Amid  its  vastness,  dark  and  grim, 
It  peals  its  everlasting  hymn." 

Street. 


*  Milford  has  been  settled  about  fifty  years.  The  chief  business  of  the  place  is  the  lumber  trade.  It  v 
quite  a  large  village,  and,  since  1814,  has  been  the  county  scat  of  Pike.  In  1800  there  were  but  two  booses 
and  a  blacksmith's  shop  upon  its  site.  The  plain  was  then  covered  with  pines,  hemlocks,  and  bashes.  The 
wadding  of  a  hunter's  gun  set  the  brush  on  fire,  and  the  plain  was  cleared  for  a  great  distance.  The  hoik)- 
ings,  however,  remained  untouched.  Some  wag  published  an  account  of  the  fire,  and  said  that  it  had  *'  nj- 
aged  the  town  of  Milford,  and  had  left  but  two  houses  and  a  blacksmith's  shop  standing !" 

The  publican  referred  to  was  a  tavern-keeper  named  Lewis  Cornelius,  whose  dimensions  were  nearij  as 
^reat  as  those  of  the  famous  Daniel  Lambert.  His  height  was  six  feet ;  in  circumference  at  the  wairt,  six 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches ;  circumference  below  the  waist,  eight  feet  two  inches ;  circiunfeFence  of  tnn 
above  the  elbow,  two  feet  two  inches ;  below  the  elbow,  one  foot  nine  inches ;  at  the  wrist,  one  foot  three 
mches ;  of  the  thigh,  four  feet  three  inches ;  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  two  feet  seven  inches ;  \roight,  six  hand- 
red  and  forty-five  and  a  half  pounds,  without  any  clothes. 
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Bat  the  pleasure  of  a  viiit  thither  were  denied  us  by  the  urgent  beck  of  time.  It  was  after 
oBo  o'clock,  and  we  must  be  at  Port  Jervis,  eight  miles  distant,  at  three,  to  eater  the  cars 
for  the  HodsoQ  River,  our  point  of  deitination. 

The  road  from  Milford  to  Port  Jervis'  pastes  along  the  margin  of  the  Delaware  Valley, 
soinetiroes  beneath  iteep  acclivitiea  that  seem  ready  to  topple  down.  We  crossed  the  river 
upon  a  bateau  propelled  by  two  strong  men  with  poles,  and  guided  by  a  rope  stretched  over 
the  stream,  and  reached  the  rail-way  station  just  ai  the  last  bell  was  ringing  and  a  dark 
cloud  b^an  to  pour  out  its  contents.  In  a  few  minutes  we  were  sweeping  along  the  slopes 
of  the  Neversink  Valley,  and  aBceading,  by  a  circuitous  route,  to  the  lolly  passes  among  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains. 

The  scenery  here  was  indescribably  grand.  Ou  the  right  the  hills  towered  far  above,  and 
on  the  left,  a  thausand  feet  below,  was  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Neversink  lying  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  lofty  hills  on  the  west.  The  table-laud  upon  the  sumniit  inclines  gently  to  the 
eastward  ;  and  a  little  before  sunset  we  passed  through  the  fine  grazing  lands  of  Orange, 
lying  between  Middletown  and  Goshen,  where  the  cow-herds  furnish  the  materials  for  the 
far-famed  Goshen  butter.  Westward  of  Middletown  we  passed  near  the  historic  ground  of 
Minisink,  and  at  twilight,  descending  the  rugged  slopes  of  Rockland  along  the  winding  course 
at  a  mountain  stream,  we  passed  by  Ramapo  and  Tappan,  places  famous  in  our  Revolution- 
ary history.  A  visit  there  was  reserved  for  another  occasion,  and.  proceeding  to  Piermont. 
on  the  Hudson,  the  termination  of  the  rail-road,  I  embarked  for  New  York,  and  reached 
home  at  nine  in  the  evening. 

>  Port  Jervii  was  tben  (1848)  Ihe  wcslcra  terminus  oC  travel  on  Ihe  New  York  and  Erie  Rail-road.  It 
ii  (ituBted  on  ihe  eastern  tide  of  the  De]s.war«,  upon  a  amall  triangular  plain  at  the  mouth  ot  the  Nevenink 
Creek,  vitbin  the  slate  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

"  I  glory  in  the  sabres 

Who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
In  combat  met  the  focmen, 

And  drove  them  from  the  shore ; 
Who  flung  our  banner's  starry  field 

In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
And  spread  broad  maps  of  cities  where 
Once  waved  the  forest  trees. 
Hurrah ! 

'*  I  glory  in  the  spirit 

Which  goaded  them  to  rise, 
And  form  a  mighty  nation 

Beneath  the  western  skies. 
No  clime  so  bright  and  beautiful 

As  that  where  sets  the  sun ; 
No  land  so  fertile,  fair,  and  free 
As  that  of  Washington. 
Hurrah !" 

Geoeob  p.  Morris. 

O  New  England,  the  nursery  of  the  Revolutionary  spirit,  I  next  tumtrd 
my  attention,  and  to  that  interesting  field  of  research  I  proceeded. 
after  visiting  the  battle-ground  of  Bennington,  upon  the  Wallooma- 
coick.  I  went  up  the  Hudson  on  the  morning,  of  the  25th  of 
September  as  far  as  Poughkeepsie,*  where  I  passed  the  after-  ^*** 
noon,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded  to  Kingston,  or  Esopus,  memo- 
rable in  our  Revolutionary  annals  for  its  destruction  by  the  British. 

Poughkeepsie  is  one  of  the  finest  villages  in  New  York.  It  lies  principtlly 
upon  an  elevated  plain,  half  a  mile  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  region  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  Although  an  old  town. 
\  having  been  founded  by  the  Dutch  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
lying  directly  in  the  path  of  travel  between  New  York  and  Canada,  it  was  spared 
the  infliction  of  miseries  which  other  places  far  more  isolated  suffered  during  the  Revolution : 
and  it  has  but  little  history  of  general  interest  beyond  the  fact  that  a  session  of  the  stati; 
Legislature  was  held  there  in  1778,  and  that,  ten  years  afterward,  the  state  Convention  to 
consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  there. 

When  the  state  government  was  organized,  in  1777,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution, 
the  city  of  New  York  was  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  the  first  session  of  the  Leg- 
islature under  the  new  order  of  things  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Kingston,  in  July  of  that 
year.  But  the  invasion  of  the  state  at  several  points — by  Burgoyne  on  the  north,  by  St. 
Lcger  and  his  Tory  and  Indian  associates  on  the  west,  and  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  the  south 
— compelled  Governor  Clinton  to  j)rorogue  that  body  until  the  1st  of  September.  Greater 
still,  however,  was  the  excitement  in  the  state  at  that  time,  for  Burgoyne  was  pressing  tri 
umphantly  toward  Albany,  and  General  Clinton  was  making  active  preparations  to  form  a 
junction  with  him.     No  quorum  was  present  until  the  9th,  and  early  in  October,  before  any 

*  Poughkeepsie  is  a  corruption  of  tho  Iroquois  word  Ap-o-keep-sinck,  which  signifies  toft  harbor.  On 
an  old  map  of  the  Hudson  River  in  ray  possession  it  is  spelled  Pocapscy ;  and  I  have  heard  many  of  the  c4d 
mhabitants  of  Dutchess  pronounce  it  as  if  so  spelled,  the  a  in  tho  penultimate  having  the  long  sound,  as  in  apt. 
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I  broken  ap,  on  the  rapid  approach  of  the  enemy  up 
the  Hudson,  after  the  fall  of  the  forts  in  the 
Highlands.  Kiogeton  was  laid  in  ashes,  and 
all  was  confusion.  About  the  same  time 
13urgoyne  was  conquered  and  captured,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  retired  to  New  York. 
As  soon  as  the  alarm  had  subsided.  Govern- 
or Clinton  called  a  meeting  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Poughkeepsie.  It  assembled  in  the 
old  stone  building  known  as  the  Van  Kieelt 
House  (then  a  tavern),  early  in  January, 
1778.  Various  acts,  to  complete  the  or- 
'  ganization  of  the  state  government,  were 
j  passed ;  provisions  were  made  for  slrength- 
i  ening  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
!  state ;  and  it  was  during  that  session  that 
\^/^  the  state  gave  its  assent  to  the  pji,m„_  6, 
Articles  of  Confederation,  the  or-  "^^ 
ganic  law  of  the  Federal  Union  until  our  pres- 
ent Constitution  was  formed  and  adopted. 
This  building  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  inbabitants  to  consult  upon  the  public  welfare, 
when  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  kindred  measures  awakened  a  spirit  of  resistance  throughout 
the  country.*  There  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  of  Dutchess  held  their  meetings, 
and  there  the  pledge  to  sustain  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Provincial  Assembly  was 
signed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Poughkeepsie,  in  June  and  July,  1775.' 

'  This  is  from  n  sketch  which  I  made  in  1835,  a  few  weeks  before  Ihc  venerable  buildinc;  was  demolished 
bj  the  hand  of  improvement.  It  stood  upon  Mill  Street,  on  the  Innd  of  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr..  a  sb'irt  dia- 
tanoe  from  the  Congregational  Church.  It  was  built  b;  Myndert  Vankleek,  one  o(  the  first  settlers  in  Dutch- 
oM  county,  in  1703,  and  was  the  first  substantial  house  erected  upon  the  site  of  Poughkeepsie.  Its  walli 
were  very  (hick,  and  near  the  eaves  (hey  were  pierced  with  lancet  loop-holes  for  musketry.  It  was  here 
that  Ann  Lee,  the  founder  of  (he  seel  called  Shaking;  Quakers,  in  this  country,  was  1od;jcd  the  night  preii- 
ooato  her  commitment  to  the  Poughkeepsie  jail,  in  1 776.  She  was  a  native  of  Manchester,  England.  Dur- 
ii^  her  youth  she  was  employed  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  afterward  as  a  cook  in  the  Manchester  Infirmary. 
She  married  a  blauksmith  named  Stanley ;  became  acquainted  with  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  tlic  origina- 
n  England,  and  in  IT5S  joined  the  small  society  they  had  formed.      In  1770  she  pretended 


o  have  received  a  revelation,  while  confined  in  prison  on  account  of  her  n    _ 

were  the  spiritual  gifts  she  was  believed  to  possess,  that  she  was  soon  acknowledged  a  spiritual  molhtr 
Chritl.  Hence  her  name  of  Mothrr  ^nn.  She  and  her  husband  came  lo  New  Vork  in  1774.  He  soon 
afterward  abandoned  her  and  her  &ith,  and  married  ano(her  woman.  She  collected  a  few  liillawers,  anil 
in  1776  look  up  her  abode  in  the  woods  of  Watervliet,  near  Niskayuna,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Troy.  By 
wme  she  was  charged  with  witchcraft ;  and,  because  she  was  opposed  to  war,  she  was  ftootised  of  secret 
oorrespondonco  with  (ho  British.  A  eharge  of  high  treason  was  preferred  against  her,  and  she  was  impris- 
oQcd  in  Albany  during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  it  was  concluded  to  send  her  to  New  York,  and  bani.sh  her 
to  the  British  anuy.  hut  circumstances  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  design,  and  she  was  imprisane<l 
in  the  Poughkeepsie  jail  until  Governor  Clinton,  in  1777,  hearing  of  her  situation,  released  her.  She  re- 
turned to  Watervliet,  and  her  followers  greatly  increased.  She  died  there  in  1784,  aged  eighty-four  years. 
Her  followers  sineerely  believe  that  she  now  occupies  that  form  or  figure  which  John  saw  in  his  vision,  stand- 
ing beside  the  Savior.  In  a  poem  entitled  "A  Memorial  lo  Mother  Ann,"  contained  in  a  book  called  "Christ's 
Seeood  Appearing,"  the  following  stanza  occurs  : 


'  The  oity  of  New  York  elected  James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaao  Low,  and  John  Alsop 
deleKBtea  to  the  Qrst  Continental  Congress,  in  1774.  The  Dutchess  county  committee,  whose  meetings  upon 
the  subject  were  held  in  the  Van  Eleek  House,  adopted  those  delegates  as  represeatatives  for  their  district. 
— See  JourmiU  of  Congria.  i.,  7. 

■  On  the  29th  of  April,  1T73,  ten  days  after  the  skirmish  at  Lexington,  a  mealing  of  the  iohatatants  of 
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Iluddlcstone,  the  famous  spy,  who  was  captured  upon  Wild  Boar  Hill,  near  Youken,  in 
West  Chester  county,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hung  at  Poughkeepsie  in  April,  1760.  The 
place  of*  his  execution  was  upon  a  verge  of  the  plain  on  which  the  town  stands,  known  as 
Forbus's  Hill.  I  have  heard  the  late  venerable  Abel  Gunn,  of  Poughkeepsie,  who  was  a 
drum  major  in  the  Continental  army,  speak  of  Iluddlestone  and  of  his  execution.  He  de- 
scribed him  as  a  small  man,  with  a  large  head  and  thick  neck.  He  was  accompanied  tc 
the  scaffold  by  the  county  officers  and  a  small  guard  of  militia  enrolled  for  the  purpose. 

The  state  Convention  to  consider  the  Federal  Constitution  assembled  at  the  Vankleek 
House,  in  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  17  th  of  June,  1788.  There  were  fifty-seven  delegates  pres- 
ent, and  Governor  George  Clinton  was  chosen  the  president  of  the  Convention.  Ln  that  Ai- 
bcmbly  were  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  debates  were  of 
the  most  interesting  character.  In  no  state  in  the  Union  was  hostility  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution more  extensive  and  violent  than  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Forty-six  of  the  fifty- 
i>even  delegates,  including  the  governor,  were  anti- Federalists,  or  opposed  to  the  Conititotion. 
The  principal  advocates  of  the  instrument  were  John  Jay,  Alexander  EUmnilton,  and  Robert 
Livingston.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  National  Conventioa  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  and  also  one  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  Fedbrcdist,^  He  feh 
the  responsibility  of  his  situation,  and  the  Convention  readily  acknowledged  the  valae  of  hii 
Judgment.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  topic  included  in  the  wide  range  which 
the  debates  embraced,  and  he  was  nobly  sustained  by  his  colleagues,  Jay  and  Xiivingstoii. 
The  hostile  feelings  of  many  of  the  anti-Federalists  gradually  yielded,  and  on  the  26th  of  July 
the  iinul  question  of  ratification  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  three  Totei. 

A  little  more  than  a  mile  below  Poughkeepsie,  on  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Colonel  Ilchry  A.  Livingston,  a  grandson  of  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 

the  city  of  New  York,  called  to  consider  the  aliinuiug  state  of  public  affairs,  formed  a  general  AsMciatiao, 
or  fraternized,  to  use  a  popular  term,  and  ado])ted  a  pledge,  llie  Association  and  plcdj^e  were  approrcd 
by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  and  copies  of  the  latter  were  sent  to  every  county  in  the  state  for  signatarcs. 
The  following;  was  the  form  of  the  pledge : 

^*  Persuaded  that  the  salvation  of  the  rii^hts  and  liberties  of  America  depend,  under  God,  on  tbe  firm  un- 
ion of  its  inhabitants  in  a  rigorous  prosecution  of  the  measures  necessary  for  its  sufety  \  and  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  preventincr  anarchy  and  confusion,  which  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  {mwera  of  govenunent, 
we,  the  freemen,  freeholders,  inhabitants  of ,  being  greatly  alarmed  at  the  avowed  design  of  the  min- 
istry to  raise  a  revenue  in  America,  and  shocked  by  the  bloody  scene  now  acting  in  Massachusetts  Bat. 
do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  resolve  never  to  become  slaves;  and  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion, honor,  and  love  to  our  country,  to  adojit,  and  endeavor  to  carry  into  execution,  whatever  meanrai 
uuiy  bo  recommended  by  the  Conti.nental  Congress,  or  resolved  upon  by  our  Provincial  Conveniioa  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  our  Constitution,  and  opposing  the  execution  of  the  several  arbitrary  Acts  oT 
the  British  Parliament,  until  a  reconciliation  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  on  constitutional  princi- 
ples (which  wo  most  ardently  desire),  can  bo  obtained ;  and  that  we  will  in  all  things  follow  the  advice  of 
our  General  Conwnittee  respecting  tho  purposes  aforesaid,  the  preservation  of  peace  and  good  order,  and 
the  safety  of  individuals  and  propert)'." 

Tho  list  of  signers,  and  the  names  of  those  who  refused  to  sign  in  Poujrhkecpsie,  have  been  pieneiieJ- 
The  number  of  signers  was  two  hundred  and  thirteen ;  the  number  who  refused  to  sign  was  eighty-two.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  the  signers,  and  those  who  refused  to  sign,  in  the  various  procincis  in  the  county,  mar 
be  found  in  Blake's  History  of  Putnam  County^  p.  102-143  inclusive. 

^  When  tho  Constitution,  adopted  by  the  National  Convention,  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people,  extensivo  and  violent  opposition  was  observed,  founded  principally  upon  the  undue  jealousy  with 
which  the  doctrine  of  stato  rights  Wiis  regarded.  The  friends  of  tho  Constitution  saw  that  general  public 
enli<;htennient  upon  the  subje<;t  was  necessary  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  instrument  by  the  requiaiie 
number  of  states  to  make  it  the  organic  law  of  the  republic.  To  this  end  Jay,  Hamilton,  and  MadisoD  com* 
menced  a  series  of  essays  in  explanation  and  vindication  of  the  principles  of  government.  They  appeared 
suc(?essively  every  week  in  the  New  York  papers,  between  October,  1787,  and  the  spring  of  1788.  TV 
whole  work.  whi«'h  is  called  The  Fedcraligt,  consists  <»f  eighty-tive  numbers.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  six  numbers,* 
Mr.  Madison  twenty-five,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  the  residue.  They  had  a  powerful  cfl'eot  upon  the  public  miad 
and  contributed  largely  to  tho  su(?cess  which  tinally  crowned  the  etVorts  of  the  friends  of  the  Constitutioa. 

*  Mr.  jHy  and  uthcr  gentlemen  Brmtul  and  placed  thc^inKlvoa  under  the  coinmnnd  of  Colonel  Harailum,  to  mippivM  a  liolh 
New  York  known  ns  The  Poctort'  Moh.  H(>  wha  noariy  killed  by  a  Ptono  thrown  by  one  of  tlio  riotera,  and  waa  confined  loU 
bed  for  bouio  time.  Ho  had  written  the  tilth  number  of  the  Fedemlift  c8eoy«  wbcu  that  e\'CDt  occurred.  He  recorercd  in  tin 
to  write  tho  aixty-fourth. 
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signen  of  the  Declaration  of  ludependence,  and  ton  of  the  late  John  H.  Livingtton,  D.D., 
preaideat  of  the  College  of  New  Brunswick.  It  wa«  built  by  his  paternal  grandfather,  Henry 
Livingston,  in  1714,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  country  mansion  of  that  period.  The  sit- 
uation it  delightful,  completely  imbosomed  in  venerablo  trees,  and  far  removed  from  the  bus- 
tle of  the  highway.'  The  late  oc- 
cupant, in  the  exercise  of  bis  good 
taste  and  patriotism,  preserved  the 
old  mansion  from  the  invaaion  of 
modem  improvements,  and  kept 
up  that  generous  hospitality  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  "  gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school."  Even 
the  orifice  in  the  side  of  the  house, 
under  the  piazza,  which  was  made 
by  B  cannon-ball  fired  from  one  of 
the  British  ships  that  conveyed  the 
troops  up  the  river,  who  burned 
Kingston,  seventy-two  years  ago,  is 
preserved  with  care,  and  shown  to 
visitors  as  a  token  of  the  spite  of 
the  enemy  againBt  active  Whigs. 
The  last  time  I  visited  the  mansion 
the  late  proprietor  was  living,  possessing  apparently  all  the  vigor  and  cheerfulness  of  a  man 
of  fifty,  though  then  past  three  score  and  ten  years.'  In  the  room  which  contained  his  val- 
uable library  I  passed  several  hours,  copying  the  portraits  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston,  the 
pttrenta  of  Robert  Livingston,  the  first  emigrant  of  that  name  to  America ;  and  also  an  in- 
teresting geriealogical  tree,  illustrative  of  the  family  growth  and  connections,  which  Colonel 
Livingston  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal.  I  have  referred  to  these  before,  and  they  will  be 
found  in  another  part  of  this  work. 

I  left  Poughkecpeie  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  reached  Kingston  village,  ninety-three  miles 
north  of  New  York,  a  little  past  midnight.  The  landing  is  upon  a  rocky  island  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  morass,  crossed  by  a  causeway.  It  is  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
village,  which  lies-upon  an  elevated  plain  several  miles  in  extent,  and  is  sunounded  by  high 
hills  on  all  sides  except  toward  the  Hudson.  On  the  northwest  the  Catskill  range  rises  grand 
ood  beautiful,  and  far  enough  distant  to  present  an  ozilre  hue.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  more 
imposing  display  of  distant  mountain  scenery  than  is  presented  at  Kingston,  toward  sunset, 
when  the  higher  peaks  and  bold  projections  cast  their  bug  shadows  over  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts below,  reflecting,  at  the  same  time,  from  their  southwestern  declivities,  the  mellow 
light  of  departing  day. 

Kingston  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  early  as  1663,  as  appears  from  an  account  of 
tronbles  between  the  white  settlers  and  the  Indians  there,  and  was  called  Wiltwyck — literally 
WUd  Witch,  or  Indian  Witch.  The  Dutch  built  a  redoubt  upon  the  bank  of  the  creek,  near 
the  ancient  landing-place.  The  creek  was  called  Redoubt  Kill,  or  Creek,  and  is  now  known 
by  the  corrupted  name  of  Rondout  Creek.'     The  Esopus  Indians  then  occupied  the  beautiful 

'  Since  my  vuit  ihe  quiet  umI  beiuiiy  of  the  plaoe  have  been  invaded  bj  tbe  Hudson  Riier  Rail-road, 
vhich  passes  wilhin  a  few  feel  of  the  manaion,  and  in  whose  oonstruclion  the  beauliTul  core  hu  been  d^- 
itrofed,  nnd  aoms  of  the  venerable  willowi,  planted  b;  Ihe  Snt  owner,  hare  been  uprooted.  In  oui  oomi- 
ITj  the  biauli/ij  has  hut  a  feather's  weight  in  Ihe  Bcsle  aj^aiiut  the  uufid. 

'  Colanel  Livingston  died  June  9tb,  1849.  Although  living  in  (he  letirament  ot  a  gentleman  of  wealth 
uid  leuure,  he  often  consented  to  serve  the  public  in  offices  requiring  Judgment,  industry,  and  mtegrily. 
lie  waa  a  member  of  Ihe  stale  Senale  one  lenn ;  aod  it  is  a  remarkable  bet  thai  he  was  never  absent  a 
day  from  bis  post  in  the  Senate  Chamber  or  in  the  hall  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  He  will  long  be  remembered 
in  Poagbkeepsie  as  one  of  its  best  citizens, 

'  Df  D^on'a  Mtmeiri,  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Socie^,  vol.  i,,  part  ii-  p.  114 
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flats  extending  from  the  creek  northward  nearly  to  the  present  town  of  Saugerties,  and,  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  their  white  neighbors,  resolved  to  destroy  them.  For  this  purpoie 
they  fell  upon  the  settlement  while  the  men  were  abroad  in  the  fields,  and  killed  or  earned 
ofiT  sixty  .five  persons.  The  survivors  retreated  to  the  redoubt,  and  the  Indians  began  to  erect 
a  stockade  near  it.  A  message  was  sent  to  Nieu  Amsterdam  (New  York),  and  Governor 
Stuyvesant  immediately  forwarded  a  body  of  troops,  under  Martin  Crygicr,  who  drove  the 
Indians  back  to  the  mountains.  During  the  summer,  parties  of  the  Dutch  made  inroadi 
among  the  hill  fastnesses,  destroyed  the  Indian  villages  and  forts,  laid  waste  and  burned  their 
fields  and  stores  of  maize,  killed  many  of  their  warriors,  released  twenty-two  of  the  Dutch 
captives,  and  captured  eleven  of  the  enemy.  This  chastisement  caiued  a  trnee  in 
December,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  in  May  following. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Kingston  received  a  valuable  accession,  toward  the  close  of  the 
century,  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  of  Huguenots,*  who,  al\er  the  revocation  of  the  Ediet 
of  Nantes,  (led  from  persecution  to  America.  They  were  a  fragment  of  the  resolute  Chrii- 
tian  band  of  eight  hundred  thousand  who  escaped  from  France  into  Holland,  Grermany,  Switz- 
erland, and  England.  They  settled  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  Ulster  and  Orange,  but  that  re- 
pose which  they  coveted  was  a  long  time  denied  them,  for  the  Indians,  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  the  pale  faces,  harassed  them  continuaUy.  The  school  of  suffering  in  which 
they  had  been  tutored  before  leaving  Europe  had  given  them  patience  and  perseveranoe, 
and  they  succeeded  in  planting  the  Gospel  of  Peace  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  gave 
many  hardy  sons  to  do  battle  in  the  council  and  the  field  for  American  independence. 

Kingston  and  the  neighboring  region  sufiered  much  from  the  Indians  and  Tories  during  the 
Revolution,  for  this  was  emphatically  a  Whig  district ;  and  when  Kingston  became  so  pra- 
Bumptuons  as  to  harbor  rebel  legislators,  it  was  marked  for  severe  chastisement  by  the  enemy. 

In  1776,  af\er  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  New  York  changed  its  title  from  the  «  Provincial  Congress  of  the  colony"  to  the  "  Cob- 
vention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  state  of  New  York."  The  Assembly  was  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  New  York  on  the  8th  of  July,  the  special  object  of  the  session  being  the  forming 
of  a  state  Constitution.  But  before  that  day  arrived,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Howe,  with  a 
British  army,  appeared  near  Sandy  Hook,  and  the  new  Congress  assembled  at  White  Plaint, 
in  West  Chester  county,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  moment  of  meeting  it  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  first  act  was 
to  approve  that  measure  by  a  unanimous  vote.  On  the  1  st  of  August  a  committee  was  i^ 
pointed  to  draw  up  and  report  a  Constitution.*  John  Jay  was  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  duty  of  drafting  the  instrument  was  assigned  to  him. 

During  the  autumn  the  labors  of  the  Convention  were  greatly  disturbed  by  military  events. 
The  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  New  York  city  and  island  ;  had  spread  over  the  bwer 

^  These  people  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centoriei,  and, 
as  will  bo  observed  hereafter,  funned  an  essential  clement  in  the  machinery  of  our  Revolution,  particnltilj 
in  the  Carolinas.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1572,  the  festival  of  St.  Bartholomew,  seventy  thousand  Pmmu 
ants  were  butchered  in  France  by  royal  and  papal  authority.  Terrible  persecutions  continued  lutil  1598, 
when  Henry  IV.  issued  an  edict,  called  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  toleration  to  his  Protestant  sobjects. 
For  nearly  a  century  this  edict  was  in  force,  but  in  1685  Louis  XIV.  revoked  it,  and  perseoutions  begaa 
anew.  This  cruel  and  injudicious  policy  lost  France  ei<;ht  hundred  thousand  of  her  best  subjects,  who  wefe 
Protestants,  fifty  thousand  of  whom  made  their  way  to  England,  w^hero  they  introduced  silk  weaving,  the 
manufacture  of  jewelry,  and  other  elegant  employments  then  monopolized  by  France.  Of  those  wbo  tal- 
lied in  Ulster  county  the  names  of  twelve  are  preserved,  whoso  descendants  are  nuroeroos,  and  among  the 
most  respectable  citizens  of  that  and  Orange  county.  The  following  are  the  names :  Lewis  Dubois,  AimIr 
Lefevre,  Louis  Bovier,  Ungues  Frero  [Frcar],  Christian  Deyo,  Jean  Hasbrouck,  Anthony  Crispell,  Isaae  DiK 
bois,  Abraham  Hasbrouck,  Pierre  Deyo,  Abraham  Dubois,  Lyman  Lefovre. 

'  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that  committee :  John  Jay,  John  Ska 
Hobart,  William  Smith,  William  Duer,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Broomo,  John  Mfli^ 
ris  Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Henry  WLsner,  Sen.,  Samuel  Townsend,  Charles  De  Witt,  and  Robert  Taiei. 
James  Duane  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  committee,  and,  Mr.  Jay  being  absent  when  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  was  reported,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  by  him. — Journal  of  the  Conventiom,  p.  591 
and  833. 
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p«rt  of  West  Chester  county,  and  expelled  the  Ameiican  troops,  and  Wtuhin^n  and  hit 
anny  had  fled  before  them  to  the  Delaware.  The  Convention  migrated  from  place  to  place, 
and  held  brief  hhious  at  Harlaem,  White  Plaina,  and  Fishkill  in  Dutchegg  county.  At  the 
Utter  place  the  memben  armed  thenuelvea  for  defense  against  the  British  or  Tories  who 
should  assail  them.*  Finally  they  retreated  to  Kinestnn.  where  tbey  continued  ii  session 
GtDni  February,  1777,  until  May  of  that 
year.  There,  undisturbed,  the  committee 
pursued  its  labors,  and  on  the  1 2th  of  March 
reported  the  draf^  of  a  Constitution.  It  was 
under  consideration  more  than  a  month,  and 

was  Anally  adopted  on  the  20th  of  April. 

It  is  a  document  of  great  merit,  and  ex- 
hibits a  clear  apprehension  of  the  just  func- 
tions of  government,  which  distinguished  the 
mind  of  its  author.  Its  preamble  sets  forth 
exphcilly  the  cause  which  demanded  the  erec- 
tion of  a  now  government ;  and  its  first  arti- 
cle declared  that  no  authority  should  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  state  but  such  as  should  be 
derived  from,  and  granted  by,  the  people. 
Great  wiulom  was  manifested  in  all  its  pro-  ,    „       .  a 

.  .         ,.,.,.  '^     ,  - 1  HI  CoKCTirnrioK  HoD»«,   Kiiia»HiK.' 

vuions  tor  re^latingthc  civil,  military,  and 

judicial  powers  of  the  state.  It  was  highly  approved  throughout  the  country,  and  English 
jurists  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of  praise.  Under  it  the  government  of  the  state  was  organized 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  Convention,  passed  in  May,  and,  as  we  have  noticed,  the  first  tUrS. 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  bo  held  at  Kingston  in  July.'  This  Con-  '^ 
stitution  remained  in  force,  with  a  few  amendments,  until  1623,  when  a  new  one  was  formed 
by  a  state  Convention.  This,  in  time,  was  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  Convention  to  revise 
it,  and  a  third  was  farmed  and  became  law  in  1846. 

In  the  history  of  these  movements  toward  perfecting  the  organic  law  of  the  state  of  New 
York  is  developed  much  of  the  philosophy  of  that  progress  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  ca- 
reer of  our  republic.  From  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  and  despotic,  but  marked 
by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  to  the  enlightened  featuresof  the  Constitution  of  1846,  we 
may  trace  the  growth  of  the  b^evolent  principles  of  equality,  and  a  correct  appreciation  in 
the  public  mind  of  human  rights.  "  We  may  see,"  says  Butler,  "  in  the  provisions  of  our 
aoreral  Constitutions,  the  effects  of  the  intermixture  of  the  different  races  :  the  Dutch  ;  the 
EDgliih,  Scotch,  and  Irish  ;  the  French,  Swedes,  and  Germans  ;  the  Anglo-American  from 
the  eastern  colonics,  from  whom  our  people  have  been  derived.  To  this  cause,  and  tu  the 
gnat  number  and  diversity  of  religious  sects  and  opinions  which  have  flowed  from  it,  may 
eapecially  be  ascribed  the  absolute  freedom  and  perfect  equality  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
the  ntter  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  secured  by  these  instruments."* 

'  Lives  of  Gouvemeur  Moirii  and  John  Jay. 

*  This  house,  tbe  property  and  residence  of  Jaiaes  W.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  was  used  for  the  lemion  of  the  MatA 
l>M*entian  in  1TTT.  It  is  built  of  blue  limestone,  and  stands  on  the  loiitbwest  oomer  of  Maiden  Lane  and 
Fair  Strent.     It  is  one  of  the  few  housei  thai  surviTetl  the  conflagration  of  the  village. 

*  Popular  elections  for  members  of  the  Legisluore  were  held  in  all  the  counties  except  New  York,  Kings, 
Qnfnr.  and  Suffolk,  which  were  then  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  George  Clinlon,  then  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Continental  army,  was  elected  to  the  offices  of  govemor  and  lieulennnl  goreinDr.  The  fonner  ofBce 
bs  held  by  successive  elections  for  eighteen  yean,  sod  afterward  for  three  years.  Pierre  Van  Courtlandi, 
who  was  president  of  the  Senate,  became  lieutenant  governor ;  Robert  R.  Livii^ston  wis  appointed  chan- 
aellor;  John  Jsy,  ehief  justice;  Robert  Yates  and  John  Sloa  Hobarl,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
Egbert  Benson,  attorney  general. — Jaunudi  of  the  CmvtHtiim,  p.  916-918. 

*  Ottilini  of  ikt  Cotuliliuioiut  Hitterf  of  Nev  York,  n  dbcoune  delivered  at  the  annua]  meeting  of  tba 
Kew  York  Histnri:^^  Society,  in  1847,  by  Borjaniin  F.  Butler,  late  altomey  general  of  the  United  States. 
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QgtoinrC,  Kingiton  (or  Eeopui),  being  the  capital  af  the  state  when  Sir  Henry  Clioton 
im.  gained  posKssion  of  tho  forts  in  the  Hudsoa  Highlands,  was  marked  by  the  oan- 
queror  for  special  vengeance.  Having  demolished  the  chevoMZrdt'frise  at  Fort  Montgomeiy, 
the  Biitieh  fleet  pToceeded  up  the  Hudson;  the  massive  iron  chain  vos  not  yet  Blretcbed 
across  the  river  at  West  Point.'  All  impediments  being  removed,  a  flying  squadron  of  light 
frigates,  under  Sir  James  Wallace,  bearing  three  thousand  six  hundred  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Vaiighan,  sailed  up  the  river.  They  were  instructed  to  scatter  desolatimi 
in  their  track,  and  well  did  they  perform  their  mission.  Every  vessel  upon  the  river  wai 
burned  or  otherwise  destroyed  ;  the  houses  of  known  Whiga,  such  as  Henry  Livingston,  at 
Ppughkeepsie,  were  tired  upon  from  the  ships  ;  and  small  parties,  Undiog  from  the  vesnli, 
desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  sword.  They  penetrated  as  far  northward  u  Kings- 
ton,  where  they  landed  on  the  131h  of  October.  The  frigates  were  anchored  a  little 
above  the  present  landing  on  Kingeton  Point,  and  a  portion  of  the  invaders  debarked 
in  the  cove  north  of  the  steam-boat  wharf.  Another  division,  in  small  boats,  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  Esopus  (now  E.ondout)  Creek,  and  landed  at  a  place  a  little  northeast  of  R«t- 
dout  village,  called  Ponkhocken  Point.  The  people  at  the  creek  fled,  affrighted,  to  Morbls- 
town,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Kingston,  and  their  houses  were  destroyed.  The  two  divi- 
sions then  marched  toward  the  village,  one  by  the  upper  road  and  the  other  by  the  Esopoi 
Creek  Eoad.  Near  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Yeomau,  who  was  in  the  army  at  Stillwater,  they 
seized  a  negro,  and  made  him  pilot  them  directly  to  the  tows. 
The  detachments  joined  upon  a  gentle  eminence  ne&r  the  vil- 
lage, afewrodesouthoftheB.ondoutB.oad,  and,  after  a  biirf 
consultation,  proceeded  to  apply  the  torch.  Almost  oveij 
house  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  a  large  quantity  of  provisodi 
and  BtoTCB  situated  there  and  at  the  landing  wvs  destroyed. 
The  town  then  contained  between  three  and  four  thousowl 
inhabitants,  many  of  whom  were  wealthy,  and  roost  of  the 
houses  were  built  of  stone,'  Warned  of  the  approach  of  tba 
a,  few  saved  their  most  valuable  efiecta,  but  many  lost  all  their  j»— i 
I  were  driven  back  upon  the  interior  settlements  upon  the  Wollkill. 
Governor  Cliiilon,  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  was  there,  and  efiintl 
e  made  to  raise  a  sufGcicat  number  of  militia  for  the  protection  of  the  ton, 
but  without  success.  The  enemy,  however,  fearing  their  wanton  cruelty  woold 
bring  the  people  in  mass  upon  them,  hastily  retreated  after  dentroying  the  Til- 
lage. A  detachment  crossed  the  river  and  marched  to  Rhinebeck  Flats,*  two 
miles  eastward,  where  they  burned  several  houses  ;  and,  afler  penetrating  nnth- 
ward  as  far  as  Livingston's  Manor,  and  burning  some  houses  there,  they  KJoilMd 
the  mam  body,  and  the  fleet  returned  to  New  York. 

This  wanton  and  apparently  useless  expedition  excited  groat  indignation.  It  was  m^ 
posed  that  the  destination  of  the  enemy  was,  according  to  arrangement,  Albany,  and  a  jdbb- 
lion  with  Burgoyne,  then  hemmed  in  by  Americans  at  Saratoga,  and  anxiously  awaitii^  thi 

'  A  detail  of  ihij  event,  and  a  drawing  of  the  remains  of  the  chain  now  at  West  Point,  may  be  fbuitd  oo 
page  701)  of  this  volume 

*  This  view  is  fiom  the  road,  Icxiking  north.  An  attempt  was  made  by  a  soldier  (o  bnm  the  house,  bat 
30  rapid  wo/i  the  march  of  tho  invaders  Ihsl  Ihe  flames  hud  made  bul  little  progress  before  the  tioops  wen 
far  on  their  road  to  the  village.  A  negro  woman,  who  was  concealed  imder  some  cotu-stalks  Dear,  exiis- 
guisbed  the  flames.  The  house  \a  about  half  a  mile  frain  Ihe  river,  od  the  right  side  of  the  niad  Atca  tha 
landing  to  Kingston  village. 

'  Governor  Clinton,  writing  to  Captain  Machin  on  Iho  snbjcct  of  erecting  works  for  the  defense  of  Eui|^ 
ton,  says,  "1  do  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  inclofie  the  town,  as  the  houses  are  stone,  tud  will  form  {if  ike 
windows  are  properly  secured)  good  lines  of  defense." 

*  Rhinehock  Flats  village  is  in  Dutchess  county,  about  seventeen  miles  north  of  Ponghkeepsie.  Il  was 
eminently  a  Whig  place  during  the  Revolution.  There  was  the  residence  of  Ihe  widow  of  Geneiml  Mom- 
goroeiy,  who  had  been  killed  at  Quebec  two  years  before,  and  of  many  of  her  nameroos  relatives,  the  Li^ 
ingstnns,  all  of  whom  were  friends  of  the  patriot  cause. 
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promised  aid  from  Clinton.  When  Vaughan  and  his  troops  were  at  Livingston's  Mills 
(which  they  destroyed),  a  flood  tide  would  have  carried  them  to  Albany  in  five  hours ;  and 
10  completely  had  the  army  of  Gates  drained  the  country,  in  that  vicinity,  of  men,  that  they 
might  easily  have  burned  the  stores  at  Albany,  and  taken  possession  of  that  city.  Gates 
aflerward  declared  that,  had  such  an  event  occurred,  he  must  have  retreated  into  New 
England,  and  Burgoyne  would  have  escaped.  But,  instead  of  becoming  honorable  victors, 
Vaughan  and  his  party  appeared  content  to  fulfill  the  office  and  earn  the  renown  of  success' 
fill  marauders.  They  may  have  thought  that  their  operations  would  divert  Gates's  atten- 
tion, and  cause  him  to  detach  troops  for  the  defense  of  the  country  below,  and  thus  so  weaken 
his  force  as  to  enable  Burgoyne  to  conquer  or  escape.  But  this  efi^ct  was  not  produced,  and 
the  expedition  was  fruitless  of  good  to  the  cause  of  the  king.  Gates  at  that  very  time  was 
making  the  most  honorable  propositions  to  Burgoyne  for  a  surrender,  and,  when  he  heard  of 
Vaughan's  operations,  he  wrote  that  officer  a  letter  replete  with  just  severity.' 

Kingston  was  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  several  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution,  and 
there  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  spy,  who  was  caught  at  New  Windsor,  with  a  dispatch  for  Bur- 
goyne in  a  silver  bullet  (of  which  I  shall  hereafter  write),  was  hung  upon  the  limb    October  i% 
of  an  apple-tree.     Several  Tories  saved  their  lives  by  consenting  to  enlist  in  the        ^777. 
Continental  army. 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  the  Warwasing  and  Mamakating  Valleys, 
and  other  portions  of  Ulster  county,  from  1778  till  near  the  close  of  the  war,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter,  in  connection  with  the  Minisink  massacre.  Let  us  now  make  a  flying  visit  to  the 
Revolutionary  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingston,  and  then  pass  on  to  the  battle-ground 
of  Bennington. 

With  the  exception  of  the  "Constitution  House"  (depicted  on  page  387)  and  two  or  three 
other  stone  buildings,  and  the  venerable  tomb-stones  in  the  old  Dutch  burying-ground,  Kings- 
ton presents  little  attraction  to  the  seeker  of  Revolutionary  relics.'  Its  hills,  and  rich  plains, 
and  distant  mountain  scenery  are  still  there,  but  greatly  modified  by  cultivation.  I  passed 
the  morning  in  the  village,  with  General  Smith,  and  at  about  noon  proceeded  to  Rondout. 
This  thriving  little  village  is  nestled  in  a  secluded  nook  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rondout  Creek, 
which  here  comes  flowing  through  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge  among  the  hills,  and  mingles 
its  waters  with  the  Hudson.  Mr.  Gossman,  the  editor  of  the  Courier^  kindly  ofl^red  to  ac- 
eorapany  me  to  points  of  interest  connected  with  the  Revolution,  and  I  passod  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  a  pleasant  ramble  with  him.     Crossing  the  creek  in  a  skifiT  to  its  southwestern 

^  He  concluded  hit  letter  by  saying,  "  Is  it  thus  that  the  generals  of  the  king  expect  to  make  converts  to 
the  royal  cause  ?  Their  cruelties  operate  as  a  contrary  effect :  independence  is  founded  upon  the  universal 
disgust  of  the  people.  The  fortune  of  war  has  delivered  into  my  hands  older  and  abler  generals  than  Gren- 
0nd  Vaughan  is  reputed  to  be :  their  condition  may  one  day  become  his,  and  then  no  human  power  can 
save  him  from  the  just  vengeance  of  an  offended  people."  The  friends  of  the  king  were  also  displeased  at 
the  movement.  One  of  the  leading  loyalists  of  New  York,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway,  said,  "  Why  a  de- 
lay was  made  of  seven  days  after  Clinton  had  taken  the  forts,  we  are  ignorant  of.  The  Highland  forts  were 
taken  on  the  6th  of  October;  Esopus  was  burned  on  the  13th;  Burgoyne's  convention  was  signed  on  the 
17th.  There  was  no  foroe  to  oppose  even  open  boats  on  the  river.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  boats  proceed 
immediately  to  Albany  ?  Had  Clinton  gone  forward,  Burgo}'ne'8  army  had  been  saved.  Putnam  could  not 
have  crossed  to  Albany.  The  army  amused  themselves  by  burning  Esopus,  and  the 
houses  of  individuals  on  the  river  bank."  Clinton  aad  the  brothers  Howe  seem  to  have 
been  perfect  malaprops,  striking  at  the  wrong  time,  and  withholding  a  blow  when  most 
appropriate  and  promising  the  best  success. 

*  In  the  old  grave-yard  rest  the  remains  of  some  of  the  Huguenots  and  of  many  of 
theu"  descendants ;  and  there  repose  the  bodies  of  not  a  few  who  suffered  during  the 
war  for  independence.  Some  of  the  earlier  grave-stones  are  rude  monuments.  One 
of  them,  at  the  head  of  the  grave  of  Andrios  De  Witt,  is  delineated  in  the  engraving. 
The  inscription  is  rudely  carved.  The  tall  and  slender  slate  stone  is  supported  by  a 
cedar  post,  which  was  probably  set  up  when  the  stone  was  erected,  yet  it  is  perfectly 
preserved,  and  retains  its  odor.  I  saw  it  there  fifteen  years  ago,  and  then  "  the  oldest 
inhabitant"  remembered  it  from  his  boyhood.  The  meaning  of  IVLY  may  need  to  be 
explained  to  young  readers.  I  was  used  for  J  and  V  for  U  in  former  times,  and  the 
letters,  therefore,  make  the  word  JULY. 
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LT  THi  MotrrH  or  ncB  Rokddu 


Bide,  we  called  upon  the  venerable  John  Sleight,  now  eighty  years  old,  who  lirei  in  the 
dwelling  of  his  father,  on  the  slope  of  a  high  hill  near  the  water.  He  had  a  dear  reeoUee- 
tion  of  the  landing  of  the  Britiah,  and  directed  us  to  the  difierent  localities  at  the  mouth  of  ths 
oreek.  He  said  there  were  only  three  houaee  where  Rondout  now  is,  and  they  were  bumed. 
The  occupants  fled  to  Marbletown,  and  the  few  soldierH  stationed  at  the  redoubt  on  the  hill, 
a  little  northeast  of  the  village,  with  a  single  cannon,  followed  the  flying  inhabitaati.  Tht 
enemy  did  not  cross  the  creeli,  and  the  house  of  Mr.  Sleight  wu  spared. 

From  the  high  bills  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mr.  Sleight's  we  had  a  fins  view  of  the  lani- 

ing-places  of  both  diviiiooi 
of  the  enemy,  as  seen  in  die 
engraving.  The  water  at 
tending  on  ths  left  is  Boo- 
dout  Creek,  and  that  on  Um 
right  and  beyond  the  kng 
point  ia  the  Hadson  Rim, 
the  spectator  looking  noitb- 
east.  The  high  point  ontkf 
led  is  the  place  where  tba  »■ 
doubt  was  thrown  np.  mu 
■mall  building  beyond,  ilaBA- 
ing  upon  the  water's  edge,  ii 
uponpDnkhockenFoint,'aEd 
in  the  cove  between  it  ud 
the  redoubt  is  the  place  where  the  enemy  landed.  The  long  point  in  the  distance  is  the 
present  landing,  immediately  above  which,  in  a  sandy  cove,  the  main  division  of  the  Biitid 
army  debarked.  An  amusing  anecdote  was  related  to  me,  connected  with  that  event.  B^ 
tween  the  point  and  Ponkhocken  are  extensive  flats,  bare  at  low  water,  and  yielding  moeh 
coarse  grass.  When  the  enemy  landed,  some  Dutchmen  were  at  work  just  below  the  point, 
and  wore  not  aware  of  the  fact  until  they  saw  the  dreaded  red-coats  near  them.  It  wii 
low  water,  and  across  the  flats  toward  Ponkhocken  they  fled  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  oanf 
them,  not  presuming  to  look  behind  them,  lest,  like  Lot's  wife,  they  might  he  detained.  7^ 
summer  hay-makers  had  lefl  a  rake  on  the  marsh  meadow,  and  upon  this  one  of  the  fugitiTBi 
trod.  The  handle  flew  up  behind  him,  and  gave  him  a  severe  blow  on  the  back  of  hii  held. 
Not  doubting  that  a  "  Britisher"  was  close  upon  his  heels,  he  stopped  short,  and,  throwing 
up  his  hands  imploringly,  exclaimed,  "O,  mcin  Cot !  mein  Cot  I  I  kiva  up.  Hoorah  fiff 
King  Shorge  !"  The  innocent  rake  was  all  the  enemy  that  was  near,  and  the  Dutehmaa'i 
sudden  conversion  to  loyalty  was  known  only  to  a  companion  in  the  race,  who  had  ontftiip- 
ped  him  a  few  paces. 

Passing  along  the  river  road  to  the  upper  point,  we  visited  the  landing-place  of  the  Bri^ 
ish.  A  large  portion  of  the  cove  is  now  filled  by  a  msM  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees  that  slid 
down  from  the  high  shore  a  few  years  ago.  The  heaps  of  blue  clay  have  the  appeansea 
of  huge  rocks,  and  will  doubtless  become  such  in  time,  by  induration.  Returning  to  R«o- 
dout,  I  rode  over  to  Kingston  at  about  sunset,  passed  the  evening  with  Mr.  Vanderlyn*  the 
painter,  and  at  midnight  embarked  tn  a  steamer  for  Albany. 

ggg^  •{,_  The  morning  was  cold,  and  every  thing  without  was  white  with  hoar  frost.  I  wu 
^^  in  Troy  a  little  af\er  sunrise,  and  at  eight  o'clock,  seated  with  the  diivsr  upon  a  mail- 
coach,  was  ascending  the  long  hills  on  the  road  to  Hoosick,  in  Rensselaer  county,*  about  tweatf- 


'  The  ferry  to  Rhinebeck  was  froi 


Ponkfaocken  Poinl 


ntil  1S14,  when  the  cansewqrv 


at  the  uppor  point,  anil  tho  feny  and  landing  establisfacd  there. 

■  Mr.  VandetljDwaianativcofKiiigatoti.  He  resided  man]' years  in  Earope,  wfaere  he  painted  hii  laqt 
picture  of  the  Landitig  ofColtHobm,  for  the  rotunda  of  ihe  Capitol  at  Washington.  It  wai  oompleted  ahiai 
tliree  yoare  ago  (1846),  and  now  occupies  iu  apprupriate  place.     He  died  in  1668. 

*  Tba  original  JtfanDr  of  Rcnuitair,  oi  SctOMilairun/rk,  incliukdaU  of  RensMilaei  oonntj.  exnepl  HsoM^ 
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Vu>  Scbulck'i  MUU. 


FlgGB  oflho  Benoingtoa  BaBle-gTouod, 


'•  DlspiUh 


fiv«  miles  eut  of  the  HudBon.  The  country  is  very  elevated  and  hilly,  and,  when  thice  milei 
eaat  of  Tioy,  the  Green  Mountauu  were  geen  in  the  distance.  Before  the  Hooiick  Valley  ii 
TMched,  the  country  becomes  extremely  broken  and  picturesque.  We  descended  by  a  rornan- 
tic  mountain  road  into  the  valley,  a  little  past  noon,  and  halted  at  Richmond's,  at  Hooaiek  Four 
Comers.  This  is  the  nearest  point,  on  the  turnpike,  to  the  Bcnninplon  battle-grounil.  The 
load  thither  skirted  the  Hoosick  Rivor  northward  for  three  miles,  to  the  falls,'  where  we  turned 
eastward,  and  passed  through  North  Ilooeick,  situated  at  thejiirii-linnofthe  Walloomscoick  and 


White  Creeks.  Here 
ia  still  standing  the 
old  mill  known  as  Van 
Schaick's  in  the  Rev- 
olation.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  a  party  of  Amer- 
icans when  Baume  and 
his  Hessians  approach- 
ed ;  BJid  here  the  mem- 
(wable  battle  of  Ben- 
nington ended.  From 
this  mill,  along  the 
hills  and  the  valley  on 
the  light  bank  of  the 
Walloomscoick,  to  the 
bridge  near  the  house  of 
Mr.  Bamet,  two  miles 
above,  ia  the  scene  of 
the  battle ;  and  the  ho^ 
tMt  of  the  fight  (which 


occurred  when  the  Hes- 
sians retreated  from  the 
heights)  took  place  be- 
tween the  little  facto- 
ry village  of  Starkvtile 
and  the  house  of  Ml. 
Taber.  These  allu- 
sions will  be  better  un- 
derstood aller  consult- 
ing the  history. 

The  conflict  called 
the  battle  of  Benning- 
ton* was  a  part  of  the 
operations  connected 
with  Burgoyue's  inva- 
sion from  Canada,  In 


the 


tumn  of  1777.  The 
delay  which  he  had  ex- 
perienced at  Skenesbor- 


ough  and  on  his  way  to  Fort  Edward  had  so  reduced  his  stores  and  provisions,  that  a  le- 

Scbaghlicoke,  and  PiltMown,  sni]  also  tbe  grcalor  part  of  All>Bny  county.  The  cil;  of  Albany  is  near  the 
oenter  of  the  manor.  This  domain  was  granted  to  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  by  patent  from  (he  Statcs-Gen- 
Mal  of  Hollanil,  after  he  had  purclioscd  the  native  right  to  Ibe  noil  in  1641,  and  u-os  twcnl]--four  miles  wide, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  about  forty-lwo  miles  long  east  and  west.  Wben  the  Engtiah  came  into 
posaessioa  of  tbe  country,  the  right  to  his  domain  of  tbe  proprietor  of  Ren.'^claerwyck,  who  was  called  tbe 
fttlroon,*  wM  not  questioned,  and  on  the  4th  of  Mareb,  1685,  it  was  confirmed  by  letters  patent  under  the 
great  seal  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

'  At  the  Hoosick  Falls  is  a  manuTaeluring  village  eontaining  abonl  one  hundred  dvellings.  Tbe  river 
here  falls  about  forty  feat,  and  aflbrds  very  extensive  water  power.  Near  the  ficlories  I  olraerved  a  haod- 
sooie  ootagooal  editieo,  on  the  road  side,  on  the  front  of  which,  in  prominent  loiters,  is  tbe  following  : 


-SACRED  TO  SCIENCE. 


Id  I 


which  the  wealthy  and  tasteful  prc^etoi 


OrGod'i  budtwork.  tiotb  m 
It  contaJDS,  I  was  told,  a  large  collection  of  natural  ci 
take*  pleasure  in  exhibiting  freely. 

■  This  battle  was  fonght  vitbin  the  town  of  Hooeick,  and  five  or  six  miles  from  Bennington.  At  thai 
time  tbe  boundary  line  between  >'ow  York  and  New  Hampshire  (Vermont,  as  a  state,  Dot  being  then  in  ei- 
iMence)  was  at  the  Gieen  Mountains,  and  Bennington  was  claimed  to  be  within  tbe  borders  of  New  Ycn-k 

'  This  view  is  taken  from  (he  [eCl  bank  of  the  Walloomsooiok,  a  little  below  tbe  bridge.  The  mill  belong- 
ed to  a  Whig  named  Van  Scbaick,  who  had  joined  General  Stark's  collecting  forces  at  Benningtoa.  Lien- 
tenant-colonel  Baume  wrote  tbe  following  dispatch  to  Burgoyne  from  this  place : 

-'BucDik.tMUiAaBiutlTTT,  9  o'clock. 

"  Sib — I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  I  arrived  here  at  eight  in  the  morning,  having  bad 
intelligence  of  a  parly  of  tbe  enemy  being  in  possession  of  a  mill,  which  they  abandoned  al  our  approach ; 


Thimtta* 

hu<T> 

or  lud>  who  bougbt  tba  toO 

fidrlj  from  Iho  1 

mCiTM,  ud  plBled  ■  DotooT 

'ml  pi 

t[)..t 

nfVsi 

rp,ofMli«1i(«. 

.niLI 

[nrxtr 

cnl  jeiTM  put.  (Uimulna,  u 

iltaopporitlonl 

DthopstnxHiprtrileialsaU 

aJ. 

bHbenwi 

jrUng 

.ctau>(sli.Asp 

nbJIc 

mioiil 

uCHarsbUi  to  nch  thI  luule 
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pleniBhment  was  necessary.  Informed  that  the  Americans  had  a  large  quantity  of  theie, 
and  of  cattle  and  horseSi  at  Bennington  and  in  the  vicinity,  he  resolved,  vith  the  advice  of 
Major  Skene,  to  send  a  detachment  of  his  army  thither  to  capture  them.  Both  Fhillipi  and 
Rcidesel,  the  most  experienced  of  his  generals,  were  opposed  to  the  measure ;  but  Burgoyna, 
actuated  hy  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  strength,  and  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  the  colonies,*  dispatched  Lieutenant-colonel  Baume  thither  with  five  hund- 
red Hessians,  Canadians,  and  Tories,  and  one  hundred  Indians.  Burgoyne's  instructions  to 
the  commander  of  the  expedition,  dated  August  9th,  1777,*  declared  the  objects  to  be  to  tiy 
the  affections  of  the  county,  to  disconcert  the  councils  of  the  enemy,  to  mount  Beidcsel's  dra- 
goons, to  complete  Peters's  corps  [of  Loyalists],  and  to  obtain  large  supphes  of  cattle,  hones, 
and  carriages.  Baume  was  directed  *'  to  scour  the  country  from  Rockingham  to  Otter  Cre^" 
to  go  down  Connecticut  River  as  far  as  Brattleborough,  and  return  by  the  great  road  to  Al- 
bany, there  to  meet  General  Burgoyne,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  the  country  believe  his  carpi 
was  the  advanced  body  of  the  general's  army,  who  was  to  cross  Connecticut  River  and  pio- 
ceed  to  Boston.  lie  ordered  that  *'  all  officers,  civil  and  military,  acting  under  the  Congresi, 
should  be  made  prisoners."  Baume  was  also  instructed  '*  to  tax  the  towns  where  they  halted 
with  such  articles  as  they  wanted,  and  take  hostages  for  the  performance,  See, ;  to  bring  aH 
horses  fit  to  mount  the  dragoons  or  to  serve  as  battalion  horses  for  the  troops,  with  as  many 
saddles  and  bridles  as  could  be  found."  Burgoyne  stipulated  the  number  of  horses  to  be 
brought  at  thirteen  hundred  at  least,  and  more  if  they  could  be  obtained,  and  directed  them 
to  be  *'  tied  in  strings  of  ten  each,  in  order  that  one  man  might  lead  ten  horses."  Dr.  Thatcher, 
in  his  Journal,  says,  '<  This  redoubtable  commander  surely  must  be  one  of  the  happiest  men 
of  the  age,  to  imagine  such  prodigious  achievements  were  at  his  command ;  that  such  inval- 
uable resources  were  within  his  grasp.  But,  ala^ !  the  wisest  of  men  are  liable  to  dis^i- 
pointment  in  their  sanguine  calculations,  and  to  have  their  favorite  projects  frustrated  by  the 
casualties  of  war.  This  is  remarkably  verified  in  the  present  instance."' 
AnguBt,  With  these  full  instructions,  Baume  left  his  encampment  on  the  1 3th,  and  the 
^^-  next  day  arrived  at  the  mill  on  the  Walloomscoick.  He  reached  Cambridge  on  the 
evening  previous,  near  which  place  an  advanced  guard  of  Tories  and  Indians  attacked  a 
small  party  of  Americans  who  were  guarding  some  cattle.  The  patriots,  after  delivering  a 
well-directed  fire,  retreated  to  the  woods,  leaving  dve  of  their  number  behind,  prisoneit. 
Some  horses  were  captured,  but,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  Baume  to  Burgoyne,  the  In- 
dians  who  secured  them  destroyed  or  drove  away  all  that  were  not  paid  for  in  ready  cadt 
In  his  whole  expedition  Burgoyne  found  the  savages  more  trouble  than  profit.  Let  us  leave 
the  invader  at  "  Sancoik's,"  while  we  take  a  retrospect  of  relative  events  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  advance  of  Burgoyne  toward  the  Hudson,  the 
Eastern  States  were  filled  with  alarm.  Burgoyne's  destination  was  not  certainly  known, 
and  when  he  was  at  Skenesborough  it  was  thought  that  Boston  might  be  the  point  to  whieh 
he  would  march.     The  whole  frontier  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  was  uncovered, 

out,  in  their  usual  way,  fireil  from  the  bushes,  and  took  their  road  to  Bennington.  A  savage  was  sli^idj 
wounded ;  they  broke  down  the  bridge,  which  has  retarded  our  march  above  an  honr ;  they  left  in  the  miD 
about  seventy-eight  barrels  of  very  fine  flour,  one  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  barrels  of  salt,  and  aboot 
£1000  worth  of  [learlash  and  potash.  1  hove  Gideied  thirty  provmcials  and  an  oflicer  to  guard  the  provi- 
sions and  the  pass  of  the  bridge.  By  live  prisoners  taken  here,  they  agree  that  from  fifteen  to  eighteeo 
hundred  are  at  Bennington,  but  are  supposed  to  leave  it  on  our  approach.  I  will  proceed  so  far  to-day  ■• 
to  fail  on  the  enemy  early  to-morrow,  and  make  such  disposition  as  I  may  think  necessary,  from  the  intelli- 
gence I  may  receive.  People  [Tories]  are  flocking  in  hourly,  but  v^-ant  to  be  armed.  The  savages  otn 
not  be  controlled ;  they  ruin  and  take  every  thinjr  they  please. 

*^  I  am  your  excellency's  most  humble  servant, 

"  F.  Bacme." 

'  Major  Skene  assured  him  that  ^^  the  friends  to  the  British  cause  were  as  five  to  one,  and  that  they  wsa^ 
9d  only  the  appearance  of  a  protecting  power  to  show  themselves." — Gordon,  ii.,  242. 

'  The  original  of  these  instructions  is  in  the  archives  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

'  Military  Journal,  p.  92. 
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and  Btrenuous  efforts  were  at  once  made  for  the  defense  of  these  states,  particularly  New 
Hampshire,  which  was  lying  nearest  the  scene  of  danger.  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants  (now  Vermont)  wrote  to  the  New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety 
at  Exeter,  apprising  them  of  the  pressing  danger  near,  and  imploring  their  assistance.  The 
Provincial  Assembly  had  finished  their  session,  and  had  gone  home,  but  a  summons  from  the 
committee  brought  them  together  again  in  three  days.  Despondency  seemed  to  pervade  the 
whole  convention  when  they  met,  until  the  patriotic  John  Langdon,^  then  Speaker  of  the 
AiBembly,  thus  addressed  them  :  >'  I  have  three  thousand  dollars  in  hard  money.  I  will 
pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand  more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of  Tobago  rum,  which 
•hall  be  sold  for  the  most  it  will  bring.  These  are  at  the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  defending  our  firesides  and  homes,  I  may  be  remunerated  ;  if  we  do  not,  the  property 
will  be  of  no  value  to  me.  Our  old  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor  of  our 
state  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and  we 
will  check  the  progress  of  Burgoyne." 

Langdon's  patriotic  spirit  seemed  to  be  infused  into  the  Assembly,  for  the  most  energetic 
measures  were  planned  and  put  in  operation.  The  whole  militia  of  the  state  was  formed 
into  two  brigades.  The  first  was  placed  under  the  command  of  William  Whipple  (one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  and  the  second,  of  John  Stark.  They  or- 
dered one  fourth  part  of  Stark*s  brigade  and  one  fourth  of  three  regiments  of  Whipple's  to 
march  immediately,  under  the  command  of  the  former,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  state,  and  con- 
firont  the  enemy.  The  militia  officers  were  empowered  to  disarm  the  Tories.  A  day  of 
lasting  and  prayer  was  ordered  and  observed. 

Stark  was  then  a  private  citizen.  He  had  been  a  brigadier  with  Washington  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and,  when  the  army  went  into  winter-quarters  at  Morristown,  returned  to 
New  Hampshire  on  a  recruiting  expedition.  Having  filled  his  regiments,  he  returned  to 
Exeter  to  await  orders,  and  there  learned  that  several  junior  officers  had  been  promoted  by 
Congress,  while  he  was  left  out  of  the  list.  Feeling  greatly  aggrieved,  he  resigned  narch. 
his  commission  and  lefl  the  army,  not,  however,  to  desert  his  country  in  the  hour  of  ^'^' 
peril,  for,  like  General  Schuyler,  he  was  active  for  good  while  divested  of  military  authority. 
He  was  very  popular,  and  the  Assembly  regarded  him  as  a  pillar  of  strength  in  upholding 
the  confidence  and  courage  of  the  militia  of  the  state.  That  body  offered  him  the  com- 
mand, and,  laying  aside  his  private  griefs,  he  once  more  donned  his  armor  and  went  to  the 
field,  stipulating,  however,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  join  the  main  army,  but  hang 
upon  the  wing  of  the  enemy  on  the  borders  of  his  state,  strike  when  opportunity  should  offer, 
according  to  his  own  discretion,  and  be  accountable  to  no  one  but  the  Assembly  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Joy  pervaded  the  militia  when  their  favorite  commander  was  announced  as  their  chief, 
and  they  cheerfully  flocked  to  his  standard,  which  was  raised,  first  at  Charleston  and  then 
at  Manchester,  twenty  miles  north  of  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  with  his 
Green  Mountain  Boys  was  posted.  This  was  only  the  remnant  of  the  regiment  that  so  gal- 
lantly opposed  the  enemy  at  Hubbardton  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  was  then  recruiting  at 

'  John  Langdon  was  born  at  Portsmoath,  New  Hampshire,  in  1740.  He  received  a  mercantile  educa- 
tion, and  for  several  years  prosecuted  business  upon  the  sea,  and,  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  was  a 
laailing  merchant  in  Portsmouth.  He  espoused  the  republican  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which  re- 
moved the  powder  and  military  stores  from  Fort  William  and  Mary,  at  New  Castle,  in  1774.  He  was  a 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  and  1776.  For  a  short  time  he  conmianded  a  company  of 
voluDteers  in  Vermont  and  on  Rhode  Island.  He  was  Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Judg(vof  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  1776  and  1777.  He  was  Continental  agent  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1779,  and  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1783.  He  served  in  the  Legislature 
of  his  state  for  several  years,  and  in  1788  was  chosen  President  of  New  Hampshire.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  m  1794  was  re-elected  for  another  term  of  six  years. 
From  1805  till  1811  he  was  four  years  governor  of  the  state,  and  then  retired  into  private  life.  He  was 
of  Jefieraon^s  political  school,  and  in  1812  the  majority  in  Congress  selected  him  for  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  died  at  Portsmouth,  September  18th,  1819,  aged  seventy 
•ight  yean. 
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luiiui;  Line 


Ths  Kault     HoTcUFnu  to  oppoH  B4dd 


cmiu  to  the  HudaoD.  Stark 
positively  refused  to  go,  and 
oxhibitcd  the  written  terms 
upon  which  he  had  consented 
}  appear  in  the  field  at 


Manchester.  There  Stark  met  General  LincolD,  who  had  been  sect  by  Genenl 
Schuyler,  then  in  command  of  the  Northern  Department,  to  conduct  him  and  hii  re- 
General  Stark  to  conibnn  Urn- 
self  to  the  same  rulet  which 
other  general  ofScen  of  iIk 
militia  were  subject  to  wht» 
ever  they  were  called  out  it 
the  expense  of  the  United 
State*."*  This  was  wmti 
military  logic,  but  wu  ml 
adapted  to  the  circnmitauM 
in  question.  General  Staik, 
as  well  aa  the  Assembly  oT 
New  Hampshire,  knew  belts 
than  Congresa  what  policy,  ii 
the  premiKes,  was  most  eoado- 
to  the  general  gned. 


His   refusal 

ted  toCongrcHa,  and  that  body 
resolved  that  the 
"*""■■  A»embly  of  New 
Hampshire  should  be  inform- 
ed that  the  instructions  which 
they  had  given  General  Slark 
were  "  dfstructive  of  milita- 
ry subordination,  and  highly 
prejudicial  to  the 


"VV'         y^     and  the  sequel  proved  thil 
~^  C^"^-^  ■^       the  apparent  insuboidini- 


^-u.^ , '  and  the  Assembly        y  />-t. 
was  desired  "  to  instruct     ^^  t^  T.  ~ 

tion,  which  seemed  so  "  highly  prejudicial  to  the  common  cause,"  waa  prodnctiTC  of  great 
bencfilE  111  the  country.      It  was  at  this  very  juncture  that  Burgoyne  was  plsoning  his  ex- 
pedition to  Bennington,  and  on  the  day  of  the  date  of  Baume's  iastructions  Stid 
AngiutB.    ^j,j.|,,gj  ^j  jf,^(  place. 

Informi'd  of  the  presence  of  Indians  at  Cambridge,  twelve  miles  north  of  Beiuiiiigton,  tod 
of  their  attack  upon  the  party  of  Americans  there, ■  he  detached  LieutenaaKal- 
onel  Gregg,  with  two  hundred  man,  to  oppose  their  march.  Toward  night  fat 
received  information  that  a  largo  body  of  the  enemy,  with  a  train  of  artillery,  wis  in  the 
rear  of  the  Indians,  and  in  full  march  for  Bennington,  Slark  immediately  rallied  hi*  hi- 
gade,  with  all  the  militia  that  had  collected  at  Bennington,  and  sent  out  au  urgent  oaU  fit 
the  militia  in  the  vicinity.  He  also  sent  an  order  to  the  officer  in  command  of  Colonel  War 
iier's  regiment,  at  Manchester,  to  march  his  men  to  Bennington  immediately.  The  order 
was  promptly  obeyed,  and  they  arrived  in  the  night,  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain.  0^ 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  about  the  time  when  Baume  was  at  Van  Schaick'a  Mills,  Stai^' 
with  his  whole  force,  was  moving  forward  to  support  Colonel  Gregg.  He  was  aceomps- 
nicd  by  Colonels  Warner,  Williams,  and  Brush.  The  regiment  of  the  former  waa  not  with 
him ;  they  remained  at  Bennington,  to  dry  themselves  and  prepare  (heir  armi  for  actini. 
After  marching  about  five  miles,  they  met  Gregg  retreating,  and  the  enemy  within  a  mill 

'  Journala  of  Congress,  Tol.  iii.,  273. 

'  John  Sukrk  whs  tho  sou  of  a  native  of  Glasgow,  in  ScotlBnd,  and  was  bota  in  Loadoiideny,  New  Hiav 
thin!,  August  28lh,  1T28.  His  father  removed  to  Dcrrjlicld  (now  Manchostor),  un  the  Merrimac,  in  ITH. 
Whiio  on  a  hunting  ex]ie<lition  in  1753,  young  Slark  waM  taken  prisoner  and  carried  oB*  bj  a  party  if  8l 
Francia  Indians.  He  was  redeemed  by  a  Boston  friend  for  the  sum  o[  one  hundred  and  three  dollan,  tn  pn 
which  he  went  on  ancitJier  hunting  expedition  on  the  Androscoggin.  Ho  Krred  in  Rogera'a  compiny  ^ 
Rim gcrs  during  the  Fronch  and  Indian  war,  and  was  made  a  captain  in  1756.  Repairing  to  Cainbridgan 
hearing  □(  the  battle  of  Lex  inijton,  he  received  a  colonel's  commission,  end  on  the  same  day  enlisted  eight  haai- 
red  men.  He  luughl  bravely  on  Bunker  Hill,  his  regiment  forming  a  portion  of  the  Icit  of  the  AmeneaB  tati 
and  its  only  defense  being  a  rait  inclosure  covered  with  hay.  He  wont  to  Canada  in  the  Spring  of  1 77fl,  iri 
in  the  attack  at  Trcntun  commanded  Itie  von  of  the  right  vring.  Ho  was  also  in  ths  haltle  of  PriaoiM 
In  March,  1777,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  retired  lohislann.  He  commanded  Iha  NewHaa|^ne 
mililia  at  the  liattle  of  Bennington,  in  August,  I7T7,  and  in  September  enlisted  a  new  and  larger  f(i(ea,ai' 
joined  the  Canlincnlal  armr,  onder  Gntcs,  with  the  rnnk  of  major  general.  He  served  io  Rhode  Uaid  a 
1778  and  1779,  and  in  New  Jersey  in  IT80.  In  1781  he  hod  the  command  of  the  Northern  Depaitanl 
at  Saratoga.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  led  all  public  employments.  In  1818  Congm*  voud  bim  apia- 
sion  of  sixty  dollars  a  month.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1823,  in  the  ninety-third  year  of  hii  age.  Br 
was  biuied  on  a  small  hill  near  the  Merrimne,  at  Manoheatsr,  and  over  his  remaini  it  a  gianile  oMnI^  is- 
scribed  with  the  words  Majob  'ia^aaAL  Stare.    A  costly  n 
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of  him.  Stark  inunediately  disposed  bis  Hrmy  for  battle,  aod  Baume  and  hia  men,  halting 
■drantageoiuly  upon  high  ground  near  a  bend  in  the  Walloomscoick  River,  began  to  in- 
trench themselves.  Por- 
ed ving  this,  Stark  fell 
back  about  a  mile,  to  wait 
for  re-«nroreements  and 
arrange  a  plan  of  attack. 
Baumc,  in  the  mean  time, 
alarmed  at  the  strength  of 
the  Americans,  sent  au  ex- 
press to  Burgoync  for  aid. 
Colonel  Brcyman  was  im- 
mediately dispatched  with 
about  five  hundred  men, 
but  he  did  not  arrive  in 
time    to   render  essential 

Tho  151k  iva.    „^ 
rainy,    and    both      '''"• 
parties  employed  the  time 
in    preparing   for    battle. 
The  Hcesians  and  a  corps 
of  Rangers  were  strongly 
intrenched  upon  the  high 
ground  north  of  tho  Wal- 
loomscoick,  and  a  party 
of  Rangers  and  German 
grenadiers  were  posted  at 
ro.id  lu  Bennington  crossed  the  stream. 
pOEtud  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 
'ast,  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  creek, 
t  from  the  main  intrenchments  on  tho 
oluntcers,  or  Tories,  cast  up  a 
Slaik  and  the  main  body  of 
B.  small  stream. 


a  ford  (now  the  bridge  near  Mr.  Bamct's),  where  ' 

Some  Canadians,  and  Peters's  corps  of  Tories,  w 

near  the  ford.     At  the  foot  of  the  declivity,  on  t 

Mine  chasaeuiB  were  posted,  and  about  a  mile  distant  fron; 

beight,  on  tho  south  side  of  the  river,  Pclcrs's  American 

breast-work.      On  the  same  side,  upon  the  Bennington  Re 

hii  army  were  encamped.     The  Walloomscoick,  though  called  a 


Nora. — The  map  hare  given  is  B  copy,  reduced,  of  one  drawn  by  Lieutcnnnt  Durnford,  and  published  in 
Borgojiw's  "  Slalt  of  tht  Ezptdition,"  &c.  Ths  Walloomscoick  ia  theie  eimDeoasly  called  HosbcIc  (nicoo- 
iog  Hooucli),  that  river  Wing  nearly  three  miles  distant  from  the  place  of  (he  Heuian  intrenchments.  I 
would  here  remark  that  we  are  obliged  to  rely  almost  solely  upon  British  aalhoritiet  for  plans  of  our  Revo- 
hnionar;  battles.  They  are,  in  general,  correct,  w)  far  as  relates  to  the  disposilioa  aod  movement  of  Brit- 
isil  troops,  but  ttro  full  of  errors  respecting  tho  movemenla  of  the  Americans,  and  also  concerning  tho  topog- 
raphy of  tho  country,  with  whii'h  tbey  wore  necosBarily  little  acquainted,  ll  ia  loo  late  now  to  correct  many 
of  these  errors,  tor  tho  living  \ritucssea  have  departed,  and  the  hearsay  evidence  of  a  younger  generation  i) 
not  sufEciently  certain  10  justify  any  important  correctiona  in  the  published  plana  of  the  battles.  I  have,  there- 
fira,  copied  such  maps  as  K^emed  mo^l  trustworthy,  and  endeavored,  by  slight  alterations,  and  by  descrip- 
tiooi  in  the  loxt,  to  muko  them  as  correct  ns  possible,  as  guides  to  a  full  understanding  of  tho  tnililary  op- 
•ratiooi  of  the  lime.  In  this  particular,  as  well  as  ia  local  Iraditioni,  great  caution  is  necessary  in  receivin;.' 
IMtimony ;  and,  where  the  subject  has  historical  imporlanco,  1  have  uniformly  rejected  tradiliona,  unless  sup- 
ported 1^  other  and  concurrent  authority,  or  the  strongest  probability. 

The  gronp  upon  this  map,  composed  of  a  dnim  without  a  head,  a  musket,  sword,  and  grenadier's  cap,  U 
a  representation  of  those  objects  thus  arranged  and  hanging  over  the  door  of  the  Massaehutetts  Senate  Cham 
bar  at  Buston.  They  are  trophies  of  the  Bennington  battle,  and  were  presented  by  General  Stark  ti>  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  grenadier's  cap  is  made  of  a  coarse  fabric  resembling  Bannel,  dyeil 
rad,  and  on  the  front  is  a  large  figured  brass  plate.  The  drum  is  brasa  \  the  sword  has  aj 
guard  and  hilt;  and  the  bayonet  attached  Io  the  musket  is  blunted  and  bent. 
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A  bellicm  Onrgjaa 


Lying  in  the  midit  of  higfc 


every  where  fonlablo  when  tbe  water  is  of  ordinary  depth. 
hilli,  iU  volume  is  oAen  suddenly  iacreated  by  raini. 

Notwithstanding  the  raia  fell  copiously  on  the  15th,  there  was  soniB  ikimiiBhiiig.  Tbe 
Americans,  in  Bcnall  parties,  fell  upon  detachments  of  the  enemy  ;  and  ao  annoying  did  tUi 
mode  of  warfare  become,  that  the  Indians  began  to  dcaert  Colonel  Baume,  ••  beckiua,"  m 
they  told  him,  "  the  woods  were  filled  with  Yankees."  The  Heasiaas  continued  their  mri* 
upon  the  hill.  By  night  they  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  had  mounted  two  piacei  of 
ordnance  which  they  brought  with  them. 


During  the  night  of  the  1  Slh,  Colonel  Symonds,  with  a  body  of  Berkshire  militia,  uiind. 
Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Fittsfield,  whose  bellicose  ardoi  wu  of  the  mnt 
(Tlowiug  kind.  Before  daylight,  and  while  the  rain  was  yet  falling,  the  impatient  shephod, 
who  had  many  of  his  flock  with  him,  went  to  Stark,  and  said,  "  General,  the  people  of  Be^ 
shire  have  often  been  summoned  to  the  lield  without  being  allowed  to  flght,  and,  if  yon  do 
not  now  give  them  a  chance,  they  have  resolved  never  to  turn  out  again."  ■■  Well,"  said 
Stark,  "  do  you  wish  to  march  now,  while  it  is  dark  and  raining  ?"  "  No,  not  jnat  thb 
moment,"  replied  the  minister  of  peace.  "  Then,"  said  the  general,  "  if  the  Lord  ahall  ooM 
more  give  uh  sunshine,  and  I  do  not  givo  you  fighting  enough,  I'll  never  a«k  you  to  coma  out 
again."  Suniihinc  did  indeed  come  with  the  morrow,  for  at  the  opening  of  the  davn  tiw 
clouds  broke  away,  and  soon  all  Nature  lay  smiling  in  the  warm  sunlight  of  a  cleat  Angot 
moruing  ;  and  -  fighting  enough"  was  also  given  the  parson  and  his  men,  for  it  waa  a  day 
uf  fierce  conflict. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  troops  of  both  parties  prepared  for  action.      8taA  had 
arraug^  a  plan  of  attack,  and,  after  carefully  reconnoitering  the  enemy  at  the  d» 


*UTO1|  11 


'  This  viow  is  rrom  Ihn  hill  on  Ihe  soulhwost  bank  of  the  Walloomscoick,  a  little  west  oT  the  read  tt^ 
ihe  briilgo  10  Slarlcvillc,  lookinf;  northeast.  Tba  rood  over  this  hill  cxiilod  at  ibe  lime  of  the  battle,  and  ■ 
laid  down  on  the  mnp,  page  395.  The  river,  which  here  makes  a  sudden  bend,  is  wbd  at  two  pranti — a^ 
the  cattle,  and  at  the  bridge,  in  the  distance,  on  the  tifftil.  The  bnufe  on  the  lelt,  nav  Ihe  bridge,  ii  Hr. 
Baroet'o,  and  the  rosil  that  erossos  the  cenicr  of  the  picture  from  ri);hl  lo  left  is  the  road  from  Beniiii|tH 
U>  Van  Schaick's  or  North  Hoosick.  It  passes  alonj;  the  river  flat,  at  the  foot  or  Ihe  hilli  wtwrs  tfaa  btfdi 
3ceurred.  The  hifjhest  point  on  the  dislant  hills,  covered  with  woods,  is  the  place  where  the  HeniuevHI 
intrenched.  From  thnt  point,  alonq  the  hills  tn  the  left,  fnr  iihoiit  two  miles,  the  conflict  was  earned  Mij 
and  upon  the  slopes,  now  cuUivaled,  musket-halls  and  oilier  relics  of  Iho  battle  Iiare  been  plowed  up. 
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tancc  of  a  mile,  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Colonel  Nichols,  with  two  hundred  men,  was  dc 
tached  up  the  little  creek  that  empties  into  the  Walloomscoick  above  the  bridge,  to  attack 
the  enemy's  left  in  the  rear,  and  Colonel  Herrick  was  sent  with  three  hundred  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  their  right,  with  orders  to  form  a  junction  with  Nichols  before  making  a  genera? 
aBsault.  Colonels  Hubbard  and  Stickney  were  ordered  to  march  down  the  Walloomscoick 
with  two  hundred  men,  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  with  one  hundred  men  in  front,  neai 
Peters*s  intrenched  corps,  in  order  to  divert  Baume's  attention  to  that  point.  Thus  arranged, 
the  action  commenced  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon,  on  the  rear  of  the.  enemy's  lefl,  by 
Colonel  Nichols,  who  marched  up  from  the  deep-wooded  valley,  and  fell  furiously  upon  the 
Hessian  intrenchments.  At  the  same  moment  the  other  portions  of  the  American  army 
advanced  to  the  attack.  As  soon  as  the  first  volley  from  Nichols's  detachment  was  heard, 
Stark,  who  remained  with  the  main  body  at  his  camp,  sprang  to  his  saddle  and  gave  the 
word  "  Forward !"  They  pressed  onward  to  the  hill  above  the  Tory  intrenchments,  and 
there  the  whole  field  of  action  was  open  to  their  view.  The  heis^hts  were  wreathed  in  the 
unoke  of  the  cannon  and  musketry,  and  along  the  slopes  and  iipun  the  plains  the  enemy  was 
forming  iato  battle  order.'  The  Americans  rushed  down  upon  the  Tories,  drove  them  across 
the  stream,  and,  following  after  them,  the  whole  of  both  armies  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
fight.  •*  It  lasted,"  says  Stark,  in  his  official  account,  "  two  hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  Uke  one  continued  clap  of  thunder."  The  Tories,  who  were  driven  across 
the  river,  were  thrown  in  confusion  on  the  Hessians,  who  were  forced  from  their  breast-works 
on  the  heights.  The  Indians,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being  surrounded,  fled  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  between  the  corps  of  Nichols  and  Herrick,  with  horrid  yells  and 
the  jingling  of  cow-bells,  and  the  weight  of  the  conflict  Anally  fell  upon  the  brave  corps  of 
Reidesel's  dragoons,  led  by  Colonel  Baume  in  person.  They  kept  their  column  unbroken, 
and,  when  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  were  led  to  the  charge  with  the  sword.  But 
they  were  finally  overpowered,  and  gave  way,  leaving  their  artillery  and  baggage  on  the 
field.  The  Americans,  hke  the  dragoons,  displayed  the  most  indomitable  courage.  With 
their  brown  firelocks,  scarce  a  bayonet,  little  discipline,  and  not  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  they 
ventured  to  attack  five  hundred  well-trained  regulars,  furnished  with  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete arms  and  accouterments,  having  two  pieces  of  artillery,  advantageously  posted,  and  ac- 
companied by  one  hundred  Indians.  The  mingled  incentives  of  a  defense  of  homes  and  prom- 
wm  of  plunder*  made  the  American  militist  fight  with  the  bravery  of  disciplined  veterans. 

Aa  soon  as  the  field  was  won,  the  Americans  dispersed  to  collect  plunder.  This  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  them,  for  at  that  moment  Colonel  Breyman  arrived  wilh  his  re-enforceracnts 
for  Baume.  They  had  approached  within  two  miles  before  Stark  was  apprised  of  their  prox- 
imity. The  heavy  rain  on  the  preceding  day  had  kept  them  back,  and,  although  their  march 
had  been  accelerated  on  hearing  the  noise  of  the  battle  just  ended,  they  could  not  reach  the 
field  in  time  to  join  in  the  action.  They  met  the  flying  party  of  Baume,  which  made  a  rally, 
and  the  whole  body  pushed  forward  toward  the  abandoned  intrenchments  on  the  heights. 
Stark  endeavored  to  rally  his  militia,  but  they  were  too  much  scattered  to  be  well  arranged 
fi)r  battie,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  day  were,  for  a  moment,  in  suspense.  Happily  the  corps 
of  Colonel  Warner,  which  was  lefl  at  Bennington  in  the  morning,  arrived  at  this  juncture. 
fresh  and  well  armed,  and  fell  vigorously  upon  the  enemy.  Stark,  with  what  men  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  pushed  forward  to  his  assistance.  The  battle  continued  with  obstinacy 
until  sunset.  It  was  a  sort  of  running  conflict,  partly  on  the  plains  and  partly  on  the  hills. 
from  the  heights  to  Van  Schaick's,  where  the  enemy  made  his  last  stand,  and  then  fled  to- 
ward the  Hoosick.     The  Americans  pursued  them  until  dark,  and  Stark  was  then  obliged 


'  It  was  at  this  moment  that  Stark  made  the  laconio  speech  to  his  men,  which  popular  tradition  has  pre- 
served :  "  See  there,  men  I  there  are  the  red-coats.  Before  night  they  are  ours,  or  Molly  Stark  will  be  a 
widow  r'  This  speech,  it  is  said,  brought  forth  a  tremendous  shout  of  applause  from  the  eager  troops, 
which  greatly  alarmed  the  Loyalists  in  their  works  below. 

*  General  Stark,  in  his  orders  in  the  morning,  promised  his  soldiers  all  the  plunder  that  should  be  taken 
in  the  enemy's  cnmp.-^Gordon,  ii.,  244. 
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to  draw  off  his  men  to  prevent  them  from  firing  upon  each  other  in  the  gloom  of  evening. 
Seven  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Colonel  Baume.  He 
was  wounded,  and  died  soon  afterward.  "  Another  hour  of  daylight,"  eaid  Stark,  in  his  of 
ficial  report,  ••  and  I  would  have  captured  the  whole  body."  Besides  the  prisoners,  fboi 
pieces  of  brass  cannon,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dragoon  swords,  several  hundred  stand  of  anni, 
eight  brass  drums,  and  four  ammunition  wagons  were  secured.  Two  hundred  and  seven  of 
the  enemy  were  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  one  hundred  killed,  and  u 
many  wounded.  .  General  Stark  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  but  was  not  injured  hinudt 
The  total  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  was  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  including  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Tories.* 

This  victory  was  hailed  with  great  joy  throughout  the  land.  It  was  another  evideooeof 
the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  American  militia  when  led  to  the  field  by  a  good  commander.' 
It  also  crippled  the  strong  arm  of  Burgoyne,  and  revived  the  spirits  of  the  American  anny 
at  Cohoes  and  Stillwater.  The  loud  commendatory  voice  of  the  people  forced  Congrea  to 
overlook  the  insubordination  of  General  Stark,  which  seemed  so  "highly  prejudicial  to  the 
common  cause,"  and  on  the  Ith  of  October  resolved,  "That  the  thanks  of  Congrea  be 
presented  to  General  Stark,  of  the  New  Hampshire  militia,  and  tho  officers  and  troopi 
under  his  command,  for  their  brave  and  successful  attack  upon,  and  signal  victory  over,  the 
enemy  in  their  lines  at  Bennington  ;  and  that  Brigadier  Stark  be  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral in  the  army  of  the  United  States."* 

When  I  visited  the  Bennington  battle-ground,  every  ancient  resident  in  the  vicinity,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  locality,  had  departed,  and  I  was  unable  to  find  a  person  who 
could  point  out  the  exact  place  of  the  German  intrenchments.  A  vendue,  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, had  attracted  the  men  from  home  ;  but,  through  the  general  familiarity  with  the  scenei 
of  Mr.  Richmond,  of  Hoosick  Four  Corners,  who  accompanied  me,  and  aided  by  the  nup  of 
Lieutenant  Durnford,  which  I  had  with  me,  the  points  of  interest  were  easily  recognized. 

Ascending  the  rough  hills  northeast  of  Mr.  Bamet*s,  we  soon  found,  upon  the  highest  knoU 
on  the  crown  of  the  timbered  heights,  traces  of  the  German  intrenchments.  Portions  of  the 
banks  and  ditches  arc  quite  prominent,  and  for  several  rods  on  all  sides  the  timber  is  yonog, 
the  spot  having  been  cleared  by  the  enemy.  Descending  the  gentle  slope  northward,  we 
emerged  into  cleared  fields,  whence  wo  had  a  fine  view  of  the  valleys  of  the  White  Creek 
on  the  north  and  of  the  Walloomscoick*  on  the  cast.  Here  was  the  place  where  Colond 
Nichols  made  his  first  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  left.  The  view  of  the  Walloomi- 
coick  Valley  was  one  of  the  finest  I  ever  beheld.  From  our  point  of  vision  it  stretched  away 
to  the  eastward,  its  extremity  bounded  by  the  lofty  Green  Mountains,  about  nine  miles  dis- 

'  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Thacher,  Marshall,  Allen,  Burgoyne's  Defense,  Stcdman,  Everett's  Life  of  Stark. 

'  There  aro  several  anecdotes  related  in  connection  with  this  battle,  which  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  peo|de 
and  the  soldiers.  Thaoher  says  that  an  old  man  had  five  sons  in  the  battle.  On  being  told  that  one  (^thctt 
was  unfortunate,  ho  exclaimed,  *'  What,  has  he  misbehaved  ?  Did  ho  desert  his  post  or  shrink  firom  the 
charge  ?"  "  Worse  than  that,"  replied  his  informant.  "  He  was  slain,  but  he  was  fighting  nobly."  "  Tfcea 
I  am  sati>ficd,-'  replied  the  old  roan ;  "  bring  him  to  me."  After  the  battle  the  body  of  his  son  was  brongia 
to  him.  Tho  aged  father  wiped  the  blood  from  the  wound,  and  said,  while  a  tear  glistened  in  his  ejsii 
"  This  is  tho  happiest  day  of  my  life,  to  know  that  my  five  sons  fought  nobly  for  freedom,  though  one  )ni 
fallen  in  tho  conllict.*'     This  was  an  exhibition  of  old  Spartan  patriotism. 

When  Warner's  regiment  came  into  tho  field.  Stark  rode  up  and  ordered  a  captain  to  lead  his  mea  into 
action.  "  Where's  the  colonel  [Warner]?  I  want  to  see  him  first,*'  ho  ctwUy  replied.  The  colonel  WM 
sent  for,  and  the  captain,  in  a  nasal  tone,  said,  *'  Well,  colonel,  what  d'ye  want  I  should  do  ?"  "  Driv«  tboK 
red-coats  from  the  hill  yonder,"  replied  Warner.  ^^  Well,  it  shall  be  done,"  said  the  captain,  and  in  aniiH 
stant  himself  and  men  were  on  the  run  for  the  thickest  of  the  battle. 

'  Journal  of  Congress,  iii.,  327.  In  passing  the  last  cIau«<o  of  the  resolution,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  re- 
quired and  taken.  There  was  but  one  dissenting  voice,  Mr.  Chase,  of  Mar}'land.  The  delegates  finam  Vir- 
ginia did  not  vote. 

^  This  is  said  to  be  a  Dutch  wonl,  signifying  WaUooni's  Patent.  It  is  variously  spelled.  On  Dorafonl'r 
map  it  is  Wahrucock.  On  Tryon's  map  of  the  sUito  of  New  York,  1779,  it  is  WaUamtckoek ;  and  oiben 
8i)ell  it  Wallamsac,  Wolmsecc,  and  Walmsook.  The  orthography  which  I  have  adopted  is  that  which  the 
New  York  records  exhibit,  and  is  doubtless  correct. 
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tant,  which  formed  a  line  of  deeper  hlue  than  the  sky,  the  tint  hroken  a  little  by  gray  cliHi 
and  bald  summits  reflecting  occasional  gleams  of  the  evening  sun.  Through  the  rich  inter- 
rales  of  the  broad  basin,  the  winding  Walloomscoick,  traversed  by  the  highway,  glistened 
at  various  points  among  the  groves  that  shade  its  banks  ;  and  the  whole  valley,  dotted  with 
farm-houses,  presents  one  picture  of  peaceful  industry.  On  the  right,  seven  miles  distant, 
and  nestled  among  the  hills  near  the  Green  Mountains,  lies  Bennington,  the  white  spire  of 
whose  church  was  seen  above  the  intervening  forests.  From  the  heights  we  could  plainly 
diicern  a  brick  house  in  the  valley,  that  belonged,  during  the  Revolution,  to  a  Tory  named 
Mathews.  It  is  remarkable  only  for  its  position,  and  the  consequences  which  sometimes  re- 
sulted therefrom.  It  stands  upon  the  line  between  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  in  it  cen- 
ter the  comer  points  of  four  towns — Bennington,  Shaftsbury,  Hoosick,  and  White  Creek  ; 
also,  those  of  the  counties  of  Bennington,  Washington,  and  Rensselaer.  The  occupant  had 
only  to  step  from  one  room  to  another,  to  avoid  the  operation  of  a  legal  process  that  might 
be  issued  against  him  in  any  one  of  the  counties  or  four  towns. 

Descending  the  heights,  we  crossed  the  bridge  at  the  old  ford,  near  Bamet's,  and  went 
down  the  river,  on  its  southern  side,  to  Starkville.  From  the  hill  a  few  rods  south  of  the 
place  where  Peters*s  Tories  were  intrenched  (slight  traces  of  the  mounds  were  still  visible) 
we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  battle-ground.  I  tarried  long  enough  upon  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  near  the  river,  to  make  the  sketch  on  page  396.  While  thus  engaged,  a  low  bel- 
low, frequently  repeated,  attracted  my  attention,  and,  seeming  to  approach  nearer,  induced 
me  to  reconnoiter.  Toward  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  huge  bull  was  pawing  the  earth,  and  mak- 
ing menacing  advances  up  the  slope.  Ho  had  mistaken  my  cloak,  fluttering  in  the  wind, 
for  a  formal  challenge  to  combat,  and  seemed  about  advancing  to  the  charge.  Regarding 
mn  honorable  retreat  as  a  wiser  measure  than  the  risk  of  a  probable  defeat,  I  gathered  up 
my  '*  implements  of  trade,"  and  retired  to  the  fence,  thinking  all  the  way  of  the  similarly- 
chased  negro's  use  of  Henry  Laurens's  motto,  '*  Millions  for  de  fence."  It  was  sunset  when 
we  reached  Van  Schaick's  on  our  return,  and  I  had  barely  light  sufiicient  to  complete  the 
drawing  of  the  old  mill  on  page  391,  for  heavy  clouds  were  gathering.  The  twilight  was 
brief,  and  darkness  was  upon  us  when  wo  arrived  at  Hoosick  Four  Comers. 

There  was  an  insurrectionary  movement  among  the  militia  in  this  vicinity  in  1781.  Sit- 
aated  above  the  north  line  of  Massachusetts,  the  country  was  within  the  claimed  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The  animosities  between  the  state  govcmment  of  New  York 
ftnd  the  people  of  the  Grants,  which  the  active  Revolutionary  operations  in  that  quarter  had, 
for  a  time,  quieted,  now  that  those  operations  had  ceased,  were  renewed  in  all  their  former 
▼igor.  So  warm  became  the  controversy,  that,  on  the  1st  of  December,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  the  regiments  of  Colonels  John  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer.  The 
regiment  of  Colonel  Peter  Yates  also  became  disaffected,  and,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the 
militia  between  the  Batten  Kill  and  the  Hoosick  seemed  disposed  to  take  sides  with  the  law- 
len  people  of  the  Grants,  who  disregarded  the  urgent  demands  of  patriotism  at  that  juncture. 
These  disturbances  arose  in  "  Scaghticoke,  St.  Coych,*  and  parts  adjacent."  The  insurgent 
regiments  belonged  to  General  Ganscvoort's  brigade.  He  heard  of  the  defection  on  the  5th, 
and  immediately  directed  Colonels  Yates,  VanVechten,  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  whose 
regiments  were  the  least  tainted,  to  collect  such  troops  as  they  could,  and  march  to  St.  Coych, 
to  quell  the  insurrection.  An  express  was  sent  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  Ponghkeepsie,  who 
readily  perceived  that  the  movement  had  its  origin  among  the  people  of  the  Grants.  With 
his  nsual  promptness,  he  ordered  the  brigade  of  General  Robert  Van  Rensselaer  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Gansevoort,  and  gave  the  latter  all  necessary  latitude  in  raising  troops  for  the  exi- 
gency. Gansevoort  repaired  to  Saratoga,  and  solicited  troops  and  a  field  piece  from  General 
Stark,  who  was  stationed  there.  The  latter  declined  compliance,  on  the  plea  that  his  ftoops 
were  too  poorly  clad  to  leave  their  quarters  at  that  season,  and  also  that  he  thought  it  im- 

— 

>  This  place  was  Van  Schaick's  Mill,  now  North  Hoosick.     The  name  was  variously  written  by  the  early 
historians — St.  Coych,  Sancoix,  Saintcoix,  &o. 
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Stark  and  Governor  Chittenden.       End  of  the  Inanrrection.  Rido  to  Trojr.  The  Hoaiatonic  Valley.  OaalMij 

proper  to  interfere  without  an  order  from  General  Heath,  his  superior.  Grovemor  Chitten- 
den, of  the  Grants,  had  just  addressed  a  letter  to  Stark,  requesting  him  not  to  interfere ;  and, 
as  his  sympathies  were  with  the  Vcrmonters,  that  was  doubtless  the  true  cause  of  his  with- 
holding aid  from  Gansevoort.  The  latter,  with  what  volunteers  he  could  raise,  pushed  on 
to  St.  Coych,  where  he  discovered  a  motley  force  of  about  five  hundred  men,  advancing  to 
sustain  the  insurgent  militia.  Having  only  eighty  men  with  him,  Gansevoort  retired  about 
five  miles,  and  attempted  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  He 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  rebels  remained  undisturbed.  Early  in  January  following, 
Washington  wrote  a  calm  and  powerful  letter  to  Gt)vemor  Chittenden,  which  had  grett 
efFcct  in  quelling  disturbances  there,  and  no  serious  consequences  grew  out  of  the  movement 
Septcmhcr,         ^  ^^^^  Hoosick  at  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  on  the  Bennington  mail-coach, 

1818.  for  Troy.  It  was  full  inside,  and  the  driver  was  flanked  by  a  couple  of  pasaen- 
gers.  The  only  vacant  seat  was  one  covered  by  a  sheep-skin,  upon  the  coach-roof-— a  de- 
lightful place  on  a  pleasant  morning,  but  now  the  lowering  clouds  betokened  a  storm.  It 
was  *'  Hobson's  choice,*'  however,  and,  mounting  the  perch,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  a  portion 
of  the  Hoosick  Valley.  The  high  hills  that  border  it  are  cultivated  to  their  summits,  and 
on  every  side  large  flocks  of  Saxony  sheep  were  grazing.'  As  we  moved  slowly  up  the  n- 
vine,  the  clouds  broke,  the  wind  changed,  and,  when  we  reached  the  high  rolling  table-lind 
west  of  the  valley,  a  bleak  nor*wester  came  sweeping  over  the  hills  from  the  distant  peaki 
of  the  Adirondack  and  other  lofly  ranges  near  the  sources  of  the  Hudson.  Detained  on  tha 
road  by  the  cracking  of  an  axle,  it  was  nearly  sunset  when  we  reached  Troy.  I  had  intend- 
ed to  start  for  Connecticut  that  evening,  but,  as  the  cars  had  lefl,  I  rode  to  Albany,  and  de- 
parted in  the  early  morning  train  for  the  Housatonic  Valley  and  Danbury. 

The  country  from  Albany  to  the  State  Line,*  where  the  Housatonic  and  Western  Rail-nads 
unite,  is  quite  broken,  but  generally  fertile.  Sweeping  down  the  valley  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  stopping  for  a  few  minutes  only  to  take  in  wood  and  water,  the  traveler  has 
very  little  opportunity  to  estimate  the  character  of  the  region  through  which  he  is  pasBiig. 
The  picture  in  my  memory  represents  a  narrow,  tortuous  valley,  sometimes  dwindling  to  a 
rocky  ravine  a  few  rods  wide,  and  then  expanding  into  cultivated  flats  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
with  a  rapid  stream,  broken  into  rifls  and  small  cascades,  running  parallel  with  oar  coone. 
and  the  whole  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofly  hills,  densely  wooded  with  maples,  oaks,  biok- 
ories,  and  chestnuts.  At  New  Milford  the  narrow  valley  spreads  out  into  a  broad  and  beau- 
tiful plain,  whereon  the  charming  village  stands.  Thence  to  Hawleyville  the  oountij  is 
again  very  broken,  but  more  generally  redeemed  from  barrenness  by  cultivation. 

At  Hawleyville  I  left  the  rail-road,  and  took  the  mail-coach  for  Danbury,  seven  and  a  half 
miles  westward,  where  we  arrived  at  two  o'clock.  This  village,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  about  twenty  miles  north 
from  Long  I^-land  Sound.  Its  Indian  name  was  Pahquioqiie^  and  the  first  eight  fiuniliei 
that  settled  there,  in  1685,  purchased  the  land  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors.*  There  b 
nothing  remarkable  in  its  early  history,  aside  from  the  struggles,  privations,  and  alarms  vor 
cident  to  a  new  Christian  settlement  in  the  midst  of  pagans.  In  truth,  it  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  more  than  ordinary  prosperity  and  repose  through  the  colonial  period,  but  a  teniUe 
blight  fell  upon  it  during  our  war  for  independence. 

^  Wool  is  the  staple  production  of  this  re^on.  The  first  flock  of  SaxoDy  sheep  in  Hoosick  was  introdoeed 
l)y  a  German  named  H.  De  Grove,  about  1820.  The  price  at  vhich  these  sheep  were  then  held  was  voh 
mous,  some  bucks  having  been  sold  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars.  But  the  great  losses  incarTed  in  spee- 
ulations  in  merino  sheep,  a  few  years  previous,  made  people  cautious,  and  the  Saxony  sheep  soon  comniBd- 
ed  only  their  fair  value.  In  1845  the  number  of  sheep  of  this  fine  breed  in  the  town  of  Hoosick  was  flftj- 
six  thousand. 

'  The  State  Line  station  is  upon  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massaohoaetts,  thirtj-eight  miki 
from  Albany  and  eleven  from  Pittsfield. 

'  Their  names  were  Taylor,  Bushnell.  Bamum,  Hoyt,  two  Benedicts,  Beebe,  and  Gregory.  They  wers  sfl 
from  Norwalk,  on  the  Sound,  except  Bcebe,  who  came  from  Stratford  -~Seo  Roblnnt's  Cenhtry  Sermon^  1801 
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t^yro't  Expedition  to  Danbury. 


TnimbuU**  ^  M'FingaL" 


Life  of  the  Author. 


CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

"  When  Yankees,  skilled  in  martial  rule, 
First  put  the  British  troops  to  school  j 
Instructed  them  in  warlike  trade, 
And  new  maneuvers  of  parade ; 
The  true  war-dance  of  Yankee  reels, 
And  manual  exercise  of  heels ; 
Made  them  give  up,  like  saints  complete. 
The  arm  of  flesh  and  trust  the/ee^. 
And  work,  like  Christians  undissembling, 
Salvation  out  with  fear  and  trembling." 

Trumbull.* 


HE  expedition  to  Danbury,  in  the  spring  of  1777,  conducted  by  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  of  New  York,  in  person,  was,  in  its  inception,  progress, 
and  result,  disgraceful  to  the  British  character,  no  less  on  account  of 
the  barbarity  and  savageism  displayed  than  of  the  arrant  cowardice 
that  marked  all  the  movements  of  the  marauders.  Sir  William  Howe 
did  well  for  his  own  character,  in  disclaiming  any  approval  of  the  acts 
of  Tryon  on  that  occasion,  and  in  endeavoring  to  excuse  the  leader  of 
the  expedition  by  pleading  the  apparent  necessity  of  such  harsh  meas- 
ures. Every  generous  American  should  be  ready  to  accord  all  the 
honor,  skill,  bravery,  and  humanity  which  often  belonged  to  British  officers  during  the  war, 
Cor  some  of  them,  despite  the  relation  which  they  held  to  our  people  struggling  for  freedom, 
demand  our  admiration  and  regard.  But  these  very  officers,  guided  by  a  false  philosophy, 
and  the  instructions  of  ministers  grossly  ignorant  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  colonists, 
planned  and  executed  measures  which  every  true  Briton  then  condemned,  and  which  every 
true  Briton  now  abhors.     The  destruction  of  Danbury,  and,  two  years  later,  of  Norwalk  and 


1  This  is  quoted  from  a  political  poem  in  three  cantos,  by  John  Trumbull,  LL.D.,  called  "  MTingal,^' 
wliioh  gained  for  the  author  much  celebrity  in  America  and  Europe.  The  first  part  of  the  poem  ]^as  writ- 
ten in  1775,  and  published  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Continental  Congress  was  then  in  session.  Numer- 
ous editions  appeared,  and  it  was  republished  in  England.  It  was  not  finished  until  1782,  when  the  whole 
WM  printed  at  Hartford,  in  three  cantos.  It  is  in  the  Hudibrastic  strain,  "  and,"  says  Griswold,  "  is  much 
tlio  best  imitation  of  the  great  satire  of  Butler  that  has  been  written."  The  author  was  bom  in  Waterbnry, 
Coonectiout,  in  1750.  So  extraordinary  was  the  development  of  his  intellect,  that  he  received  lessons  in 
Greek  and  Latin  before  he  was  six  years  old,  and  was  pronounced  fit  to  enter  Yale  College  at  the  age  of 
•even.  He  entered  college  at  thirteen,  and  went  successfully  through  the  whole  course  of  studies.  Id 
1771  lie  and  Timothy  Dwight  were  elected  tutors  in  Yale,  and  in  1773  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice 
of  the  law.  He  went  to  Boston,  entered  the  office  of  John  Adams,  and  there,  in  the  focus  of  Revolution- 
ary politics,  his  republican  principles  had  full  play.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  New  Haven  to* 
wud  the  oiose  of  1774,  and  there  he  wrote  his  "  M'Fingal."  He  had  already  acquired  considerable  celeb- 
rity as  a  poet.  He  removed  to  Hartford  in  1782.  Joel  Barlow,  Colonel  David  Humphries,  and  Timothy 
Dwight  were  anumg  his  most  intimate  literary  friends.  He  was  one  of  the*  '^  four  bards  with  Scripture 
i"  whom  a  London  satirist  noticed,  in  some  verses  commencing, 

*'DaTid  and  Jona&an,  Joel  and  Timothy, 
Over  the  water  i«t  up  the  hymn  of  die,"  &c 

In  1800  Tnunbnll  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and,  the  year  following,  a  Judge  of  the  Sn- 
Court.  He  was  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  c^  Errors  (ram  1808  to  1819.  His  poems  were  col- 
leeted  and  published  in  1820,  and  in  1825  he  removed  to  Detroit,  where  he  died  in  1831,  in  the  8l8t  yeai 
of  hit  age. 

Co 
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IdDdlngoribeBiltUIiUCaniiw.  Object  of  Iba  EipedUaD.  Rliliii  of  Qu  KDMl  CbuKtEr  of  Uh  rsifh 

Fairfield ;  the  maHacrc  of  Baylor's  corps  at  Tappui  and  Wayne's  detachment  at  Paoli,  an 
among  the  records  which  Britoiu  would  gladly  blot  out.  Aside  {lom  the  cold-blooded  ntai- 
der  and  incendiarism  involved,  there  was  cowardice  displayed  of  the  most  abject  kind.  Id 
each  case,  when  their  work  of  destruction  was  effected,  the  troops  displayed  the 

"  MbiiiibI  exercise  of  beeh" 

when  fleeing  back  to  their  respective  camps. 

On  Friday,  the  25th  of  April,  1777,  twenty-six  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  olf  Nofr 
walk  lalands,  standing  in  for  Cedar  Point.  It  was  a  mild,  sonny  afternoon.  The  inlulIi^ 
ants  of  Norwalk  and  Fairfield,  aware  of  their  approach,  took  measures  for  the  defease  of 
itieir  respective  towns.  But  both  villages  were,  at  that  time,  spared.  A  little  before  iOB- 
set  about  two  thousand  well-armed  troops  landed  upon  the  long  beach  at  the  loot  of  the  bsaih 
tiful  hill  of  Compo.  on  the  eastern  ude  of  the  Sau^atnck  River,  and  near  its  month.     The; 


nrere  commanded  by  Governor  William  Tryon,  assisted  by  Generals  Agnew  and  Sir  William 
Erskine.  The  expedition  had  been  fitted  out  by  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  Yoi^  iU  os- 
tensible object  being  the  destruction  of  American  military  stores  at  Danbnry.  The  ftcea 
marched  about  seven  miles  into  the  country  that  evening,  where  they  rested  until  towiid 
daylight.  Clouds  had  gathered  during  the  night,  and  rain  began  to  fall.  Beauming  thni 
march,  they  reached  Reading,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Danbury,  at  eight  in  the  taonaag, 
where  they  halted  and  breakfasted. 

General  Silliman,  who  was  attached  to  the  Connecticut  militia,  was  at  his  reaidsnee  tt 
Fairfield  when  the  enemy  landed.  He  immediately  sent  out  expresses  to  alarm  the  conntiy 
and  collect  the  militia.  The  call  was  responded  to,'  and  early  the  next  morning  he  itMrtsd 
in  pursuit.  Ho  reached  Reading  about  noon,  where  his  force  amounted  to  five  hnndicd 
men.  He  was  there  joined  by  Generalg  Woostcr  and  Arnold,  with  a  small  number  of  mili- 
tia. These  officers,  who  were  at  New  Haven,  on  hearing  of  the  invanon,  started  imiDedi- 
ately  to  the  aid  of  Silhman.  The  Americang  continued  the  pursnit  as  far  aa  Bethel,  within 
four  miles  of  Danbury.  They  did  not  reach  Bethel  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  owiiif  to 
a  heavy  rain.  There  they  determined  to  halt  and  postpone  their  attack  upon  tha  tataaj 
until  he  should  attempt  to  return  to  his  shipping. 

April  aa,         The  British,  piloted  by  two  young  men  of  Danhury — Stephen  Jarvis  and  EU 
inr.      Benedict — reached  the  village  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.     Thej 

>  This  Tiew  is  from  the  top  o(  a  hi|;h  bill  northeaat  ot  the  dwelling;  of  Mr.  Ebeneier  Smitfa,  oaar  lfc««ilk. 
Its  long  9snd-liu  is  sMn  strclcbin);  into  tho  Sound  on  ths  right,  and  over  the  lowest  extremi^  of  tb«  peilt 
the  shsde  trees  of  FairHctd  am  visiblo.  The  watsr  on  ibe  left  is  the  moDth  of  the  Suigatnck  RiTor,  sid 
that  in  the  distance,  on  ibe  H;;ht,  is  Long  Island  Sound. 

'  The  people  of  this  ration  were  extremelj  pairintic,  and  never  hesitated  a  moment  whaa  ibeir  cotMit 
called.  Before  actual  hostilities  conunenrad  (March,  1775),  a  company  of  one  bandred  men  WSN  eolislsl 
in  Danbeij,  for  the  colonial  service,  and  joined  a  rcgimont  of  Connecticut  troops,  under  Colonel  Walaibsi} 
They  were  engaged  in  active  service  until  Montgomery  leaohed  Montreal,  in  Deoember,  when  they  leno 
ed  home  without  the  loss  of  a  sinfrlo  man.  The  liist  survivor,  David  Weed,  died  in  Dapbuij,  Jane  ISih, 
184S,  aged  ninety-four  yean.  When  this  little  band  of  one  hundred  men  left  for  Lake  Champlaia,  lk« 
friends  regarded  Ibcm  ax  iost.  When  ibej  all  retamed,  many  of  those  very  friends  were  in  thiir  pvW 
swept  away  b;  a  prevaleoi  dyseatery. 
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proceeded  through  WMton,  by  Reading  Choreh,  over  Hoyt's  Hill  and  through  Bethel ;'  and 
■0  e^ediliona  wa«  their  march,  that  the  people  of  Danbury  were  not  warned  of  iheir  ap- 
proach until  they  were  within  eight  milei  of  the  town.  Then  all  was  confuaion  and  alarm 
Although  the  chief  object  of  the  invaders — the  capture  or  deetruction  of  the  military  itorea 
^was  undentond,  the  Revolutionary  party  felt  a  preaentiment  that  the  expedition  was  fraught 
with  cruelty  and  woe«.  Some  fletl,  with  the  women  and  children  and  a  few  movable  effeotB, 
to  the  woods  and  adjacent  towni,  while  othen  remained  to  watch  and  guard  the  sick  and 
aged  who  could  not  depart.     There  wm  a  small  militia  force  of  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 

in  the  town,  under  the  ColonelB  Cook  and  Dimon,  when  the  enemy  approached' too  few 

to  attempt  reaiatanoe.  When  Try- 
on  entered  the  village  at  the  lonth  ■■■-.^■•~-  ^■,^>. 
end,  Dimon  and  bia  troops,  who 
were  moitly  without  armi,  retired 
■croH  the  Still  River  at  the  north, 
and,  making  a  circuitoua  march  un- 
der cover  of  night,  joined  the  Amer- 
ieaiM  at  Bethel.' 

Tryon  eatahliahed  his  head-quar- 
tetB  at  the  house  of  a  Loyalist  nam- 
ad  Dibble,  at  the  south  end  of  the 
village,  and  near  the  public  stores. 
Generals  Agnew  and  Erskine  made 
tlniT  head-quarters  in  a  house  near 
the  bridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
main  street,  aow  owned  by  Mr. 
Knapp.  All  the  other  houses  in 
tlw  village  were  filled  with  British 
troop*  at  night. 

As  soon  as  the  enemy  entered  the  town  they  b^an  to  insult  and  abuse  the  people,  hut  com- 


'^=^(#*V- 
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'  At  thii  place  the  enemy  wu  bnmght  to  a  bait  by  a  Binglo  resolute  Araerictn  named  Lnthsr  Holcomb. 
Wishing  to  give  the  people  of  Danbary  as  much  time  aa  possible  to  escape,  or  prepare  tor  resistance,  he 
rede  to  the  brow  of  a  bill  over  which  the  invaders  were  about  to  march,  >jid,  wavinf;  his  hat,  and  tuminj;, 
■a  if  to  address  an  armj'  tiehiod  him,  exclaimed,  "  Halt  the  whole  anivene  I  break  ofT  into  kingdoms  I"  It 
was  a  mighty  host  xrhose  obedience  he  evoked.  Tiyon  was  alanDed.  He  caused  bis  aimy  to  halt,  and. 
arranging  tua  caimoii  so  aa  to  bear  upon  the  supposed  opponents,  sent  out  flanking  parties  to  roconnoiter. 
Finding  hinuelf  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  Holcomb  put  spurs  la  his  horse  sod  retreated  to  Danbury. 

*  On  beaiing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  Colonel  Cook  sent  to  General  Silliman  for  arms  and  ammu- 
utioa.  The  messenger  was  Lambert  Lockwood,  who,  coming  suddenly  upon  the  British  troops  near  Read- 
ing Church,  was  made  a  prisoner.  Tryon  recognized  him  aa  a  young  man  who  had  given  him  aid  when 
hi*  eaniage  broke  down  while  pasting  through  Norwalk.  On  that  ecconnt  ho  took  Lockwood  under  his 
ptoteetion,  bat,  in  his  hasty  retreat  from  Danbury,  left  him  to  take  oare  of  himself.  Tryon  was  writing  a 
protectioD  for  him  when  he  was  infonned  that  the  Americans  were  ooming.  The  governor  dropped  his  pen 
and  seised  his  sword,  and  the  protection  remained  nnwritten. 

*  When  the  British  approached,  a  citizen  named  Hamilton  resolved  to  save  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  at 
a  clothier's  at  the  lower  sod  of  the  vill^e.  He  had  Just  mounted  his  horse  with  the  cloth,  and  fastened  one 
end  to  the  saddle,  when  the  British  advanced  guard  appeared.  Three  light  horsemen  stajned  in  pursuit  of 
Hamilton,  whose  horse  waa  less  fleet  than  thsiis.  Drawing  near  to  him,  one  of  the  troopers  exclaimed. 
"Stop,  M  daddy,  stop!  We'll  have  yon."  "Not  yet,"  said  Hamilton,  and  at  that  moment  his  roll  of 
eloth  nnfarled,  and,  fluttering  like  a  streamer  behind  him,  so  frightened  the  troopers'  horses  that  the  old 
man  got  several  rods  the  start.  The  chase  continued  through  the  town  to  the  bridge  at  the  upper  end- 
Several  times  the  troopers  would  attempt  to  strike,  but  the  cloth  was  always  in  the  way.  The  pursuit  was 
flBally  abondooed,  and  the  old  man  escaped. 

*  This  house  is  on  the  south  bsnk  of  Still  River,  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  street  It  was  built  by  Ben- 
jamin En^ip,  in  1770,  snd  was  owned  by  him  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  His  birth-place  is  slso  stand- 
ing, on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  They  were  among  the  few  houses  not  burned.  At  the  bridge  Been  on 
the  right  the  British  planted  a  cannon,  and  kept  a  strong  guard  there  until  their  departure-  This  house  ii, 
BOW  (1848)  owned  by  Noah  Knapp.  I 
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luitted  no  great  excene*.  H^  the  inhabitantB  who  remuned  kept  qniet,  the  town  might 
have  been  laved  from  conflagration  ;  but  four  men,'  whow  feeling!  were  wrought  to  theJbgh- 
(.■It  pitch  by  the  free  use  of  liquor,  madly  placed  themaalves  in  a  large  and  Taluabltf  dml- 
ing  near  the  court-houae,  beloogiog  to  Uujor  Starr,  and,  a«  the  van  of  the  British  annjr  ^■ 
preached,  fired  upon  them  several  timea  from  the  windows,  without  effect.  The  exaapeiatHl 
troops  rushed  into  the  house,  seized  the  men,  thrust  them  into  the  cellar,  ojid  bnraed  thi 
building  over  their  heads.  The  unhappy  men  perished  in  the  flames,  victiou  of  moet  egm- 
^ious  folly. 

The  public  stores  were  now  attacked.     The  Episcopal  Church  was  filled  with  barrdiot 
[Kirk  and  flour  as  high  as  the  galleries,  and  two  other  buildings  were  sIm  filled  with  pi» 
visions.     Oneof  them,  the  barn  of  Mr.  Dibble,  is  still  stand- 
ing, on  the  southwest  side  of  Main  Street,  at  the  lower  end  ~     _ 
of  the  town.     The  American  commisaioneTS  made  use  of  it  with- 
out his  consent.     Being  a  Tory,  his  bam  was  spared,  and  all  the 
stores  in  it  were  saved.     Those  in  the  church  were  taken  into 
the  street  and  destroyed.     The  liquors  were  freely  used  by  the 
aolJieiy,  and  they  passed  the  night  in  drinking  and  carousing. 

As  yet,  the  torch  had  not  been  applied.     The  sky  was  cloudy 
and  the  night  was  intensely  dark.     Having  marched  a  greater  dtu^^  r 

portion  of  the  preceding  night,  the  troops  wore  much  exhausted 

by  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep.  Those  who  remained  awake  were  intoxicated,  except  a  lev 
suDtinels.  The  foroo  of  two  thousand  men  that  landed  at  Compo  was  reduced,  in  miitj, 
to  three  hundred  ;  and  could  the  American  generals  at  Bethel  have  known  the  exact  state 
of  things  in  the  hostile  camp,  they  might  have  annihilated  the  invaders.  Tryon  waa  m  the 
alert,  and  slept  but  little.  He  was  apprised  by  a  Tory  scout  of  the  gathering  of  the  militia 
at  Bethel.  Knowing  the  present  weakness  of  his  army,  he  resolved  on  flight,  and  aooofd- 
Aprti  07,  iogly,  before  daylight  on  Sunday  morning,  his  troops  were  put  in  marchiog  laix. 
1T7T.  Fire-brands  were  applied  to  every  house  in  the  village,  except  those  belonging  to 
Tories.  These  had  been  marked  with  a  conspicuous  cross  the  previous  evening.  At  the 
dawn  of  day  the  enemy  marched  toward  B-idgeway,  while  for  miles  around  the  country  was 
illumined  by  the  burning  village.' 

"  Through  solid  curls  of  smoke  the  bnnting  fires 
Climb  in  lall  pyramids  above  the  spires, 
Concenlering  all  the  winds,  vhose  forces,  driven 
With  equal  rage  from  every  point  o{  heaven. 
Wheel  into  conQicI,  round  the  scantling  poor 
The  twisting  flames,  and  through  the  ralten  roar) 
Suck  up  the  cinders,  send  them  sailing  far. 
To  warn  the  nations  of  the  raging  war." 

Joel  BiaLOw.* 

'  Joshua  Porter,  Eleozer  Starr, Adams,  and  a  negro. 

"  Robbina's  Century  Sermon. 

>  This  is  quoted  from  (he  Columbiaii,  a  long  epic — the  Americsn  Revolotion  its  theme.  Tbe  aulhorvM 
one  at  the  poets  of  the  Revolution  whose  writings  have  outlived  them.  Dwight,  Tnunbnll,  Hmnpfari*^ 
Kopkins,  aiid  a  few  other  men  of  iitemry  reputation  in  Connscticnt,  were  his  friends  and  ■asociaMe.  Hs 
was  a  native  of  Retuling,  Connectiout,  wbere  he  was  bom  in  1755.  He  was  the  yaoDgest  in  a  lunilf  t( 
ten.  Ho  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1778.  He  recited  an  original  poem  on  taking  hii  baahelor'a  degias, 
but  it  possesses  little  merit.  Fonr  of  his  brothers  were  in  the  Continental  army,  and  during  his  oolkj|iM 
vacation  he  went  to  tbe  field  as  chaplain.  He  was  in  the  battle  at  While  Plains  and  duplaved  good  esv- 
age  in  several  minor  engagements.  He  married  the  suier  of  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin,  at  New  Ba- 
ven,  and  b  1783  removed  to  Westford,  where  he  commenced  the  publicatioii  of  tbe  "Meraniy."  Hsw 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  and  the  same  year,  at  the  request  of  several  CcogregatioDal  —i-irtifSt  pi 
pared  and  published  an  enlarged  and  impnnrod  edition  of  Watts's  versioa  <d  the  Ptdnuj  and  added  ta  Asa 
a  oolleclion  of  hymns,  several  of  them  his  own.  His  "  Viiion  of  Cotumbiii"  was  published  In  1787<  i 
was  dedioaled  to  the  imfortunate  Louis  XVI.  In  London  and  Pari*  it  was  reprinted,  and  reoeived  etmli- 
omhle  applause.     He  was  engaged,  whh  the  litemr  friends  Jost  named,  in  pablishing  a  Mtirical  peon  ealhs 
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Nineteeo  dwellings,  the  meeting-hoase  of  the  New  Danbury  Sooiety,  and  twenty-two  stores 
mad  banu,  with  all  their  contents,  were  consumed.  The  exact  amount  of  inilitary  stores 
that  were  iestroyed  is  not  known,  hot,  from  the  best  infonnation  that  could  be  obtained, 
then  were  about  three  thousand  barrels  of  pork,  more  than  one  thousand  barrels  of  flour, 
ibnr  hnndred  barrels  of  beef,  one  thousand  six  hundred  tents,  and  two  thousand  bushels  of 
gnin,  besides  many  other  articles,  such  as  mm,  wine,  rice,  army  carriages,  &c.  A  com 
mittee  appointed  to  appraise  the  private  losses  estimated  the  whole  amount  at  nearly  eighty 
thousand  dollars. 

On  inquiring  for  men  of  the  Revolution  in  Danbury,  I  was  referred  to  three,  all  of  whom  1 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  I  first  called  upon  the  venerable  Levi  Osbora,  then  ■  sepiomber. 
eighty-six  years  of  age,^  He  resided  in  Danbury  when  the  village  was  burned,  ''^' 
and  remained,  amid  the  jeers  of  Tories  and  the  insults  of  the  invadecs,  to  protect  an  aged  and 
siek  parent.  He  is  a  leader  of  the  sect  of  Sandemanians,  of  the  division  known  as  <'  Os- 
boniites.'"  His  naturally  strong  mind  was  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  bodily  infirmities,  yel 
he  itiU  lives,  an  honored  representative  of  the  men  of  1776. 

AAer  sketching  Knapp's  house,  printed  on  page  403,  I  walked  down  to  the  old  burial- 
gnrand,  toward  the  lower  part  of  the  village,  where  the  remains  of  many  of  the  men  of  the 

tbe  Jnarthiad,  which  bid  cansiderable  infli 
PrinttgtdOrdtrM,"  and,  the  fol- 
knring  JBU,  71u  Cmupiracy  of 
Uu  Kingt.  Ho  had  some  corce- 
^eodenoe  with  the  French  Na- 
ckna]  Assembly,  and,  on  fioin); 
to  Paris,  was  honored  by  the  gift 
of  ottiianship,  and  made  France 
his  borne.  Hii  time  was  devot- 
ed ehieSy  to  oommercial  pur-  .. 
snits,  by  which  he  smsued  a  ■'_■_  '■ ,~; 
rcstmie.  Me  traveled  some  on  '-,* 
(be  CcmtiDenc,  and  in  Piedmoti) 
wrote  a,  poem  called  "  Haaty 
PAdding,"  the  most  popular  of 
bis  writings.  Returning  to  Par 
is  in  1795,  he  was  appointed  bj 
Waihingtm  consol  at  Algiers, 
with  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty 
ef  coniniBrce  with  the  dey,  and 
with  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  Aftof 
aa  alnence  of  seventeen  years, 
be  returned  to  the  United  States, 
•ad  built  a  splendid  mansion  on 
the  bank  of  the  Potomac,  neai 
le  longs,  which  caused  his  death,  at 


Id  1791  he  published  in  London  hia  "  Advici  to  thi 
Washington,  known  sfterward 
as  "  Ealorama."  The  CotHm- 
biai,  the  original  Viiiim  of  Cih 
lumbtii  greatly  altered,  was  pub- 
lished in  180S,  ina  splendid  quu- 
to,  richly  illuatraled.  Its  merits 
have  been  variously  estimated, 
some  regarding  it  as  a  (it  com- 
panion ot  the  Iliad,  Mntid,  and 
Paradiu  LoH,  and  others  allow- 
ing it  only  a  small  share  of  mer- 
it. Mr.  Bariow  hud  prepared 
to  write  a  history  of  the  United 
Slates,  in  1811,  when  the  design 
was  frastrated  by  his  being  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipolentiaij 
to  the  French  government.  In 
the  autumn  of  1813  he  was  in- 
vited by  the  Duke  of  Bsssano  to 
a  conference  with  Napoleon  at 
Wihia,  in  Poland.  He  traveled 
thitherward  without  halting  to 
rest.  The  fsligue  and  exposure 
brought  on  an  inflammation  of 
ji  obscure  village  near  Cracow  named  Zamowics,  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber, in  the  flfly-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  has  been  charged  with  abjuralion  of  Christianity,  but  the  acoa- 
satioa  rests  solely  upon  inferences.     In  private  life  he  was  pure  and  greatly  beloved,  and  hja  public  career 

was  without  spot  or  blemish. iiltn'i  Biograpiiail  Dirtionary  j  Gramld'i  Jmtrican  Petti. 

*  This  small  seoE  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Robert  Sandemon,  a  native  oT  Perth,  in  Sootland. 
He  eame  to  America  in  1764,  and  in  Boston  and  Danbury  organiied  soeietles  in  accordance  with  his  pecul- 
iar religions  notions.  His  doctrines  were  similar  to  thme  of  Calvin,  and  his  disUngnishing  tenet  was,  that 
"  bith  was  a  mere  intellectoal  belief— a  bare  belief  of  the  bare  trutb."  Like  other  fonndeis  of  sects,  he 
olaimed  to  belong  to  the  only  Imr  Chunih.  Hii  followers  meet  on  the  Sabbath  and  Thorsday  aflemoona  of 
•aeh  week,  and,  seated  around  a  huge  oiroolar  table,  each  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures,  the  men  read  and 
eonment  on  them  as  Ihey  are  moved  by  desire.  Tbe  females  are  silent  The  atEei>ding  congregation  not 
members  are  mere  spectators,  and  the  worshipers  seem  not  to  notice  their  presence.  They  have  prayer 
and  Billing,  after  which  thej  go  to  tbe  house  of  one  of  the  members,  and  partake  of  a  feast  of  love.  Their 
morals  aie  of  the  purest  kind,  and  their  influence  in  society  is  exceedingly  salntary.  The  two  divisions  are 
known  as  the  BaptiMl  8andtma%iant  and  tba  Oibomiln.  The  former  pnutiae  baptism,  the  latter  do  not. 
Of  late  yean  none  have  joined  them,  and  death  is  reducing  their  number.  There  are  a  few  in  England. 
ttr.  Sandeman  died  at  Danbury  in  1771,  aged  fil^-three  year*.  His  grave  is  marked  by  a  handsome  mar 
ble  stab,  bearing  his  name  and  an  epitafA 
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Revolution  loit,  and  among  tbem  those  of  the  brave  GenersI  Wootter,  who  foil,  u  m  dull 
presently  observe,  while  gallantljr  oppoaing  Tryoa  and  his  manuiden  on  their  retreat  fttm 
Danbury.  Not  even  a  rough  stone  of  the  field  marked  his  grave,  and  no  person  catild 
then  identify  it .'  The  fact  is  a  disgrace  to  the  people,  past  and  present,  unong  whom  he 
Tell  ill  battle ;  and  the  governmeat,  whose  representatives,  with  grateful  appreciation  of  hii 
services,  long  ago  voted  money  to  erect  a  monamoDt  to  his  memory,'  is  guilty  of  poutive  ia- 
gratitude  in  so  long  withholding  the  paltry  sum,  while  the  long  grass  is  weaving  a  web  of 
utter  obscurity  over  his  dust. 

From  the  cemetery  I  strolled  down  the  winding  road  along  which  Tryon  entered  Dsa- 
bun-,  and,  returning,  called  to  see  the  venerable  Joseph  Dibble,  then  in  hia  hundredth  year. 
He  lives  with  a  nephew,  near  the  same 
spot  where  he  resided  when  Danbnij 
was  burned.  He  is  the  Loyalist  who. 
with  his  father,  entertained  Govenioi 
Tryoa  while  he  remained  at  Daabniy. 
Ho  was  a  Loyalist  in  principle,  and  sd- 
bered  lo  the  royal  cause  in  accordance 
with  his  convictions  of  right  as  an  order- 
loving,  law-obeying  citizea.  He  «ii 
not  armed  against  his  Whig  neigbbon, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  cruelties  whieli 
bis  guest  sanctioned,  but  simply  gan 
"  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy"  whilt 
there.  But  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  men  whom  he  sheltered  and  fed  drew 
upon  himsolf  much  of  the  odium  that  be- 
longed to  them,  and  for  many  years  be 
was  greatly  despised  by  the  suflems. 
One  night  he  was  taken  from  his  bed  br 
some  of  his  neighbors  in  disguise,  to  a 
deep  place  in  the  little  river  near  the 
village,  where  they  ducked  him  Mveial 
timea  during  the  darkness.  Ha  expect- 
ed that  they  would  leave  him  under  wa- 
ter with  the  fishes  at  the  last  immenion, 
but  there  was  as  mnoh  funny  miachiif 
s  malice  in  his  tormentors,  and,  to  his  great  joy,  they  released  him  on  dry  land  jnit 
as  the  first  hue  of  light  in  the  east  appeared.     Time  softened  the  asperities  of  feeling,  ml 

'  On  tbs  17th  of  June,  1777,  Ihe  CoDlineni&l  Congrssi  adopted  a  resolution,  "That  amoaomeiit  be  etsH- 
ed  to  the  raemoiy  of  General  Woosler,  witb  the  (ollowinf;  ioscnplion  :  '  In  honor  of  David  Wootter,  briga- 
dier general  in  the  army  oS  iho  United  Slates.  In  derending  the  liberties  of  America,  and  bravely  repeOug 
on  inroad  of  the  Briti>h  forces  to  Dnnbiiry,  in  CDOneclicut,  he  received  a  mortal  Tound  oa  the  27tli  day  of 
April,  ITTT,  and  died  on  the  2il  day  of  May  following.  The  Congress  of  Ihe  United  States,  as  an  aeknvl- 
edgmeat  of  his  merit  aod  servicea,  have  caused  this  mmument  to  be  erected.'  "  Raelvtd,  "  That  tbs  Sl- 
ecutive  power  of  the  tlole  of  CooDeoticut  be  roqueated  to  cariy  the  roregoing  resolution  into  exaonlia^aBd 
that  ftve  hoodred  dollars  be  allowed  for  that  puipoee." — Jburnofi  of  Congrat,  iU.,  197. 

Il  has  been  erroneoiisly  asserted  that  the  money  was  subsequently  put  into  the  hands  of  Beaeral  WooMsi'i 
son,  and  that  it  was  squandered.  This  is  not  true,  as  the  Journals  of  Congress  will  show.  A  bill  fiv  Ae 
purpose  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1322,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  munerooa  aimilar  patilkai 
that  were  presented  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  by  the  Lower  House,  the  Seoaui  <lid  not  uwmii 
Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  a  citizen  of  Danbury,  aged  eighty-four  years,  informed  me  that  be  could  so  nearly  Ub- 
tiTy  the  grave  of  Wooster  as  to  prononnae  it  with  certainty  to  be  one  of  two  graves,  situated,  as  I  asowtaisd 
by  moosorement,  twenty  feet  northeast  of  the  grave  of  Sandeman.  General  Woosier  was  not  ia  the  CsMi- 
Dental  service  at  tha  time  of  bis  death.  Conceiving  himself  cegleoted,  he  had  leoigned,  and  « 
the  first  major  general  of  militia  in  his  native  state.  -  See  note  I ,  page  408, 
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Tory  Guides.  Night  Bide  toward  Ridgefield.  Return  to  Danbory.  Eidgefield.  Military  MovcmenU. 

for  half  a  century  he  has  lived  among  his  old  neighbors  and  their  descendants,  a  worthy  and 
respected  citizen.  The  two  guides  who  piloted  the  army  to  Danbury  did  not  fare  so  well ; 
they  were  obliged  to  flee.  After  the  war,  Benedict  returned  to  Danbury  for  the  purpose  of 
residing  there,  but  the  people  at  once  prepared  to  ride  him  out  of  the  town  upon  a  rail,  and 
he  fled.  Jarvis  went  to  reside  in  Nova  Scotia.  Many  years  afterward  he  returned  pri- 
vately to  Danbury,  to  visit  his  relations.  His  presence  being  known,  some  citizens  prepared 
tar  and  feathers  for  him.  They  surrounded  his  father's  house,  and  demanded  his  person, 
liis  sister  concealed  him  in  an  ash-oven,  where  he  luy  until  the  search  was  over  and  the 
party  gone,  when  he  left  the  town,  and  never  returned. 

Mr.  Dibble  was  too  nearly  a  wreck  to  give  me  any  clear  account  of  Revolutionary  matters 
in  that  vicinity,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  could  be  made  to  understand  my 
object  in  wishing  to  sketch  his  portrait  and  obtain  his  autograph.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and 
assured  me  seriously  that  he  intended  to  remain  one  all  the  days  of  his  life.  He  lived  almost 
three  years  longer,  and  died  in  the  Summer  of  1851. 

I  also  called  upon  Ezra  Foote,  Esq.,  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  village.  Although  eighty- 
four  years  of  age,  his  erect  figure,  firm  voice,  and  clear,  intelligent  eye  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  sixty.  After  half  an  hour's  pleasant  and  profitable  conversation  with  him, 
on  Revolutionary  topics  connected  with  the  locality,  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  prepared 
to  depart  for  Ridgefield,  nine  miles  distant,  after  supper.  For  two  or  three  hours  a  strong 
southeast  wind  had  been  piling  the  driving  scud  from  the  ocean  in  huge  cumulous  masses 
along  the  northwestern  horizon,  and,  when  darkness  came,  it  was  intense.  I  had  hired  a 
conveyance,  and  a  young  man  to  accompany  me  from  Danbury  to  Norwalk,  by  the  way  of 
Ridgefield,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  gloom  and  the  rain  that  began  to  fall,  we  lefl  the  vil- 
lage. For  a  little  while  the  beaten  road  was  visible,  but,  when  the  light  dust  became  wet 
with  showers,  not  a  trace  of  the  track  could  be  seen.  The  young  man  became  alarmed,  and 
urged  me  to  turn  back.  I  was  too  anxious  to  reach  New  Haven  by  Sunday  to  be  easily 
persuaded,  and,  borrowing  a  tin  lantern  from  a  farmer  whom  he  knew,  we  endeavored  to 
grope  our  way.  The  perforations  of  the  lantern  were  **  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween," and  the  light  that  stole  through  them  was  just  enough  to  make  "  darkness  visible." 
After  tilting  half  over  by  the  road  side  once  or  twice,  and  being  assured  by  my  companion 
that  there  was  a  <*  dreadful  ugly  place  in  Sugar  Hollow,  a  mile  or  two  beyond,"  I  consent- 
ed to  turn  back,  on  condition  that  he  would  be  ready  to  start  at  peep  of  day.  He  promised, 
and  at  nine  in  the  evening  we  were  again  in  Danbury.  At  dawn  we  started  for  Ridge- 
field. The  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clouds  were  dispersing.  We  had  a  delightful  ride  over 
the  broken,  but  fertile  country,  and  before  ten  o'clock  I  had  visited  the  place  where  Wooster 
fell,  and  where  Arnold  made  his  escape,  and  made  sketches  of  the  localities.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  follow  the  British  on  their  departure  from  Danbury,  and  the  Americans  in  their  op- 
posing maneuvers. 

Tryon,  doubtless  fearing  that  he  might  be  cut  ofi*  on  his  retreat  directly  back  to  his  ship- 
ping at  Compo,  marched  toward  Ridgeway,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  Ridgefield,  and  north  of 
that  village.  This  movement  was  probably  made  to  deceive  the  Americans  into  the  belief 
that  he  intended  to  return  by  land  through  West  Chester,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  turn,  push 
fixr  the  shipping  along  the  least  guarded  route.  When  this  movement  was  made  known  to 
the  American  generals,  they  divided  their  forces  into  two  parts.  The  largest  division,  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  men,  under  3illiman  and  Arnold,  proceeded  to  take  post  iu 
front  of  the  enemy,  while  Wooster,  with  the  other  division  of  two  hundred,  was  lefl  to  hang 
upon  and  annay  their  rear. 

After  proceeding  to  Ridgeway,  the  enemy  turned  southward  toward  Ridgefield,*  their  route 
firom  Danbury  thus  forming  the  two  sides  of  a  scalene  triangle,  of  which  the  present  direct 

^  The  traet  of  land  called  Ridgefield  was  named  by  the  Indians  Candatowa,  which  signifies  high  grtmnd 
On  some  of  the  hills  near  the  village  Long  Island  and  the  Sound  may  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 
Twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  c^  Norwalk  porohased  the  ground  of  Catoonah,  the  chief  saohem,  in  170N, 
and  the  first  settlement  was  made  the  following  year. 
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lo&i  froni  village  to  village  is  the  hypotenose.     This  change  c^diraction  wu  mide 

known  to  Wooster  abont  nine  in  the  morning,  and,  hastening  forward,  he  came  op 

0  them  when  within  a  few  miloa  of  Ridgefield.     He  attacked  the  rear-gnard,  and,  tflet 


a  little  skirmishing,  took 
Ibrty  priBonets.  Thus  he 
harassed  them,  and  kept 
ihem  in  partial  check,  un- 
til they  arrived  within  two 
loileg  of  Ridgefield  meet- 
ing-house, when  another 
^mart  skirmiEh  ensued. 
The  ground  is  very  bro- 
ken, and  well  adapted  for 
such  a  sort  of  guerrilla 
warfare  as  the  American 
militia  kept  up.  While 
the  enemy  were  hidden 
by  a  hill,  near  the  present 
road  from  RidgeReld  to 
Salem,  Wooster  encour- 
aged his  undisciplined  ar- 
my to  push  forward  and 

General  Arnold,  informed  of  the  clian; 
acrosi  the  country  to  Ridgcfiold 


(^m)^U^M^ 


attaok  them  on  the  fluk. 
The  British  made  ane;- 
al  discharges  of  artillery, 
which  caused  the  Anm- 
ican  column  to  break  sod 
give  way.  Wooata  Bt 
deavored  to  rally  them, 
exclaiming,  ■■  Coma  on, 
my  boyi !  Never  nnnd 
such  ntndom  ihoti  f 
While  thnt  in  the  tii, 
urging  hia  troops,  a  mis- 
ket-ball  took  him  obliqne- 
ly  in  the  side  and  broke 
hia  back-bone.  He  fell 
from  his  horae,  and  wu 
removed  from  the  field  te 
Danbury,  at  'which  place 
he  died.' 

the  route  of  the  enemy,  made  a  forced  msreh 
re  he  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in  iht 


morning,  with  his  force  increased  to  about  five  hundred  men.  Across  the  upper  end  of  tbe 
main  street  he  cast  up  a  barricade  of  carts,  logs,  stones,  and  earth,  which  was  flanked  on  the 
right  by  a  house  and  bam,  and  on  the  left  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Behind  this  barricade  he 
formed  his  men  in  battle  order,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  Tiyn 
iliscovered  Arnold,  ho  ordered  G^eneral  Agitew  to  advance  with  the  main  body  in  solid  eol- 

■  David  Wooster  wu  born  in  Slrstrord,  Connectlcat,  on  the  2d  oT March,  ITIO.  He  graduated  at  Tsis 
Colle^  in  1738,  nud  ibe  roilawiiig  year,  when  the  Spnniah  war  broke  out,  wu  nude  a  lieutenant,  and  ■*■ 
■Acrward  was  promalcd  to  the  captaincy  of  the  vessel  built  and  armed  bj  the  colony  ma  a  gaatia  coMe,  a 
L'oast  guard.  In  1 740  he  married  Iha  daughter  of  Kev.  Thomas  Clapp,  president  of  Yale  College.  Hb  «u 
a  captain  in  Colonel  Burr's  regiment,  which  went  on  the  oipedition  to  Louisburg  in  1745,  from  which  place 
he  went  lo  Europe,  in  command  of  a  cartel  ship.  He  was  not  permitted  to  land  in  France,  but  io  Enghad 
he  was  received  with  distiagoished  honor.  He  was  presented  to  the  Icing,  and  becanie  ■  favoiite  al  cooR. 
He  waa  made  a  captain  in  the  regular  service,  under  Sir  William  Pepperel,  and  his  likenen  (from  whid 
□□r  engrsTing  was  copied)  was  publiiihed  in  Iha  periodical  magazines  of  that  day.  He  waa  first  a  cokMl 
and  ihcn  a  brigadier  in  the  French  and  Indian  or  Seven  Years'  War  that  ended  in  1763.  He  espoused  tk 
patriot  cause,  and  was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  Ticonderaga  in  1775,  which  reselted  il  is 
capture  by  the  provincials  under  Allen  and  Arnold.  When  the  Continental  army  wa>  organised,  WeeMr 
was  appointed  one  of  the  eight  brigadiera,  third  in  rank.  Ho  was  in  Canada  in  1776,  where  be  bad  4e 
chiercommandror  a  while.  Returning  to  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  the  first  mqor  general  of  the  nSi- 
lia  of  hi*  slate.  In  (hat  capacity  ho  was  aclively  employed  when  Tryon's  invasion  occurred.  He  haetaned 
to  tbs  Geld,  iras  fatally  wounded,  carried  to  Danbury,  and  cipiml  on  (be  Sd  of  May,  at  the  age  of  aiitj- 
■even  yean.  On  the  37th  of  April,  1SS4,  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  lo  be  erected  over  ibe  obacaia 
grave  of  the  long-neglcctcd  Wooster  was  laid.  When  search  was  made  for  hii  grave,  it  waa  identified  by 
unmiatakahle  cviJeneea.  With  a  skeleton  was  found  some  malted  wire  (the  remains  of  epaDlets),  a  poitioD 
of  a  plume,  and  a  leaden  bullet,.  The  latter  was  a  Bmooth,  English  bullet,  larger  than  Ihosa  used  by  tbf 
American!.  These  were  Batisfaclory  evidence  that  the  tight  grave  had  been  opened.  That  bnllet  andaolit- 
edly  gave  the  death-wound  lo  the  patriot*  The  hones  were  re-interred,  with  impoMUg  cnemoniee.  TIm 
Honorable  Henry  C.  Doming  was  the  Orator  on  the  occasion. 
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e  detachmentB  were  sent  to  outflank  him  and  fall  upoa  hii  re&i.     With  only  about 

two  hundred  men,  Ar- 
nold conironted  nearly 
two  thoutand,  who  ad 
vanced,  and  delivered  and 
received  leveral  fires.  In 
thii  wajr  the  action  con- 
tinued nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  Agnew  anc- 
cecded  in  gaining  the 
ledge  of  rocks.  From 
that  position  a  whole  pla- 
toon of  British  infantry 
fired,  with  deliberate  aim, 
at  Arnold,  who  was  not 
more  than  thirty  yards 
distant.  Not  a  bullet  hit 
him,  but  bis  horae  was 
pierced,  and  icll  dead  under  him.  Seeing  their  leader  prostrate,  the  Americsjis  fled.  For 
a  moment  Arnold  could  not  extricate  his  feet  from  the  stirrups.  Perceiving  this,  a  Tory 
named  Coon,  from  New  Fairfield,  rushed  toward  the  general  with  his  bayonet,  to  seize  him. 
"  Surrender  '.  you  are  my  prisoner  I"  shouted  the  Tory.  "  Not  yet,"  exclaimed  Arnold,  as, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  drew  his  pistol,  shot  the  Tory  dead,  and  bounded  toward  a  thick 
fwamp  near  by,  followed  by  a  shower  of  bullets,  and  escaped.  The  number  of  Americans 
killed  in  this  skirmish  was  between  forty  and  fifty  ;  of  the  enemy's  loss  no  account  was  given. 
Colonel  Gould,  of  Fairfield,  was  among  the  slain.  He  fell  about  eighty  rods  east  of  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Stebbini,  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  his  body  was  carried  to  Fairfield. 

Having  repulsed  the  Americans,  Tryon's  army  encamped  upon  high  ground  about  a  mile 
■onth  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Ridgetield,  until  daylight  the  next  morning,  ^p^  ^ 
when  tliey  resumed  their  march  toward  Norwalk  and  Compo,  through  Wilton.  ''^■ 
Four  dwellings  were  burned  in  Ridgefield,  and  other  private  property  wa.8  destroyed  when 
the  marauders  struck  their  tents.  As  they  approached  Norwalk,  Tryon  learned  that  Arnold 
waa  again  in  the  saddle,  and  was  rallying  the  scattered  militia  upon  the  road  leading  to  Sau- 
gfttnck  Bridge.  He  filed  olT  eastward,  and  forded  the  Saugstuck  some  distance  above  the 
blidge,  where  about  five  hundred  Americans,  under  Colonel  Huntingdon,  were  posted  to  op- 
poae  his  passage.  Small  detachments  of  militia  annoyed  the  British  all  the  way  from  Wil- 
ton to  the  Saugatuok  ;  and  while  the  latter  were  pushing  forward  toward  Compo  and  their 
shipping,  on  the  east  side  of  the  creek,  the  former  kept  upon  the  west  side,  and  galled  them 
with  cannon-shot  and  musket-balls.  A  small  detachment  of  Americans  forded  the  stream, 
picked  ofi*  many  of  the  rear-gnard  of  the  enomy,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man. 

At  the  bridge  was  the  battalion  of  the  New  York  artillery,  under  Colonel  John  Lamb, 
with  three  field  pieces,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Oswald.  Perceiving  the  formidable  force 
there  collected,  Tryon  urged  forward  his  men  as  fast  as  they  could  run,  and  they  succeeded 
in  paning  by  the  bridge  before  the  main  body  of  the  Americans  could  get  over.  Exposed  to 
an  enfilading  fire,  the  enemy  were  partially  checked,  and  for  about  fifteen  minutes  there  was 
a  sharp  engagement  at  the  bridge.'     The  Americans  pnshed  across  and  followed  the  flying 

'  This  view  is  at  the  north  end  of  tbe  nuln  atreet.  It  was  taksD  froni  the  spot  where,  tradition  aiuurts, 
AmoU'i  hone  was  hilled,  vbiah  is  an  tbs  west  side  of  the  street,  near  a  nuple-tree,  abont  one  bnodred 
yards  southwest  of  the  honsa  of  S&maal  Stebbins,  Esq.,  seen  on  the  right  in  the  picture.  While  nuking 
this  sketch  en  old  man  (whose  name  1  Ibrgot  to  uk)  uame  along,  and  informed  me  that  oa  the  day  sAer  the 
haltla  himself  and  some  other  boys  skinned  Arnold's  horse,  and  discovered  nitu  bitlUt-hcIa  in  hit  hide.  The 
•eoape  of  the  rkler  seemed  miraculous. 

■  The  bridge  where  the  engagement  took  place  was  at  the  head  of  navigation  in  the  Sangatack,  nearly 
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enemy  to  Compo,  gaining  the  light  flank  of  their  lear  in  an  advantageoua  poution.  Hm 
another  hot  Bkirmish  ensued,  and,  but  for  a  lucceisful  maneuver  of  Sir  William  Enkinii,  thi 
exhausted  Britons  must  all  have  been  captured.  That  officer  landed  lonie  marinei  from  ths 
veBBela,  who  furiously  attacked  the  fatigued  Americans  in  front,  and  drove  them  back  mm 
distance.  While  this  conQict  waa  going  on,  thv  main  body  of  the  enemy  embarked,  umdi 
stalling  tire  from  Lamb's  artillery.  The  marines,  by  a  sudden  retrograde  movement,  took  to 
their  boats  and  reached  their  vessels.     At  about  sunset  the  fleet  weighed  anchor. 

A  large  number  of  the  Connecticut  militia  had  collected  at  Compo,  besides  those  actnally 
enrolled  in  the  special  service  on  that  day.  Many  of  them  were  without  arms,  others  vne 
insubordinate,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  new-comen  behaved  in  the  most  cowardly  man- 
ner. Had  they  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  courage  of  tlieir  leader,  who  was  seen  urging  his  mcs 
at  points  of  most  imminent  danger,  the  exhausted  troops  of  Tryon  might  have  been  made 
prisoners  or  destroyed.  Arnold  knew  this,  and,  unmindful  of  danger,  ur^ed  on  the  mihtii 
by  voice  and  example,  until  his  horse  was  wounded  in  the  neck  and  disabled.  The  oppot^ 
tunity  waa  not  courageously  improved,  and  the  enemy  escaped. 

The  loss  of  the  Americana  during  the  invasion  was  about  one  hund»d  men  ;  the  enemy 
lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  about  three  hundred.  Tryon  was  slightly  wounded. 
Colonel  Lamb,  while  gallantly  leading  his  men  at  Compo,  received  a  violent  contusion  Ircn 
a  grape-shot.  Arnold  was  untouched,  though  a  bullet  wounded  his  horse,  and  another  pasnd 
through  the  collar  of  his  coat.  Congress,  impressed  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  achievements. 
Hut  30  directed  the  quartermaeter  general^  to  "  procure  a  horse  and  present  the  same,  prop- 
i'!T'-  eriy  caparisoned,  to  Major-general  Arnold,  as  a  token  of  their  approbation  of  his 
gallant  conduct  in  the  action  against  the  enemy  in  the  late  enterprise  to  Danbury.'" 

It  was  a  little  after  sunrise  when  we  reached  Eidgefield,'  and,  aller  sketching  the  place 

of  the  barricade  in  the  village,  we  rode  to  the  spot  where  General  Wooster  fell.      It  is  about 

a  mile  north  of  Mr.  Stebbins's,  at  the  forks  of  the 

road,  one  of  which  is  the  way  from  Ridgefield  to 

North  Salem.     For  a  long  time  tradition  pcwted 

to  a  large  ehestnut-tree  as  the  place  where  the  brave 

soldier  was  wounded.     The  tree  has  been  converted 

iuto  rails,  and  the  stump,  almost  decayed  into  dust, 

is  flanked  by  the  two  thrifty  sugar  maplei  seen  to> 

ward  the  left  of  the  picture.     The  tnller  tree  ii  a 

locust.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tome  monument  will 

be  reared  to  mark  the  spot,  before  these  mature  and 

decay  by  age.     The  owner  of  the  land  pointed  Mt 

the  locality  to  us,  and  expressed  the  patriotic  opin> 

ion.  that  "Congress  ought  to  do  something."     lb 

had  long  contemplated  the  erection  of  a  oheatant 

TLici  WHEU  WoojT««  Fill  P°^^  *'  '''''  '"*^  expense,  but,  having  done  that,  llx 

public  would  expect  him  "  to  paint  aome  lettering 

uu  t,"  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  bear  the  whole  burden  himself.      Clearly  right ;  it  wooU 

be  asking  too  much  of  a  single  citizen. 

Heturuing  to  the  village,  we  breakfasted  at  ten  at  the  tavern  of  lii.  Keaseque,  whoM  wits 
IS  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Keelor,  the  owner  of  the  dwelling  at  the  time  of  the  invasion.  It  ii 
tbout  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Congregational  Church,  where  the  British  planted  a  eaanoB 

three  miles  fram  the  sea.  There  i>  now  a  hridgo  upon  the  siLo,  within  the  pleasant  Tillage  <^  Westpoi 
(Ibrmerlji  called  Saugatuck),  which,  at  the  time  of  (ho  hatllo,  contained  onlf  Hts  housed.  Seten  or  nfkl 
men  vere  killed  near  the  present  Congregational  Choroh  in  Wesiport.  The  smooth  and  really  beaatilBl 
elevation  of  Compo  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  village,  and  oommands  ■  fine  view  cf  Ihl 
'%uund  and  or  the  distant  shores  of  Long  Island. 

'  Joarnals  of  Congress,  iii.,  158. 

*  Ridgefleld  la  situated  upon  a  high,  roIUni;  plain,  and  contains  about  sixty  honsas,  on  OSM  SUMt,  wilkis 
a  mils.     Like  Danhury,  it  is  beautifully  shaded  with  elms  and  sj 
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kAer  driviuif  the  Amerieuu  from  the  harrioBde.  Near  the  northeast  coriieT  of  the  houM  ie 
&  four  pound  cannoQ-ball,  lodged  in  one  of  the  posts,  where  it  has  remained  ever  since  the 
Kevolution.  Some  Americans  near  the  house  were  the  objects  at  which  some  balls  were 
diacharged.  One  passed  into  tSe  building,  just  over  the  north  door,  and,  crossing  a  stair- 
oue,  hit  a  chimney  and  fell  to  the  floor.  A  man  was  just  ascending  the  stairs  when  the 
ball  entered,  with  a  terrible  crash,  and  passed  between  his  legs.  Unhurt,  but  greatly  tright- 
eood,  he  fell  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  exclaiming,  •■  I'm  kille<I !  I'm  a  dead  man  !"  and  lor 
■ome  time  he  insisted  that  his  tegs  were  shot  oS*.  As  soon  as  he  was  undeceived,  he  put 
them  in  requisition,  and  fled,  as  &tt  as  they  could  carry  him,  toward  Wilton.  The  house 
waa  set  on  fire,  but  the  fiame*  were  extinguished  by  a  Tory  brother  of  Mr.  Keeler,  whose 
own  property  was  endangered. 

A  few  miles  northeast  from  Ridgefleld  is  the  village  of  Reading,'  distinguished  as  being 
the  head-quarters  of  General  Putnam  in  the  winter  of  1779.  He  occupied  that  position 
with  General  Poor's  brigade  of  New  Hampshire,  two  Connecticut  brigades,  Hazen's  infantry 
oorps,  and  a  corps  of  cavalry  under  Shelden,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  country  from  the 
British  lines  in  New  York,  eastward  along  the  Sound.  Like  many  of  the  New  England  vil- 
lages, it  is  scattered,  and  beautifully  shaded  with  elms,  maples,  and  sycamores.  Putnam's 
quarters  were  at  a  house  situated  on  the  Norwalk  and  Danbury  Road, 
about  three  miles  westward  of  the  Congregational  Churoh  in  Reading. 
During  the  winter  a  mutinous  spirit  pervaded  the  Connecticut  troops.  .< 

Tbey  were  badly  fed  and  clothed,  and  worse  paid,  for  their  small  pittance, 
wben  received,  consiated  of  the  rapidly-depreoiating  Continental  bills. 
Brooding  over  their  hard  lot,  the  Connecticut  brigades  finally  resolved  to 
march  to  Hartford  and  demand  of  the  Assembly  a  redress  of  grierancea. 
The  second  brigade  had  assembled  under  arms  for  that  purpose,  when  in- 
fintnation  of  the  movement  reached  Putnam.  He  immediately  galloped 
to  the  encampment,  and,  in  his  uncouth,  but  earnest  manner,  thus  ad-  i>vtk4«'i  Qnumj 
dieved  them  :  "  My  brave  lads,  where  are  you  gomg  ?  Do  yon  intend 
to  deaert  your  officers,  and  to  invite  the  enemy  to  follow  you  into  the  country  ?  Whose  cause 
hftTS  yon  been  fighting  and  suflerlng  so  long  in  ?  Is  it  not  your  own  ?  Have  you  no  prop- 
erty, no  parents,  wives,  or  children  ?  You  have  behaved  like  men  so  iar  ;  all  the  world  is 
fall  of  your  praise,  and  posterity  will  stand  astonished  at  your  deeds,  but  not  if  you  spoil  all 
at  last.  Don't  you  consider  how  much  the  country  is  distressed  by  the  war,  and  that  your 
officers  have  not  been  better  paid  than  yourselves  ?  But  we  all  expect  better  times,  and  that 
the  country  wilt  do  us  ample  justice.  Let  us  all  stand  by  one  another,  then,  and  fight  it 
ont  like  brave  soldiers.  Think  what  a  shame  it  would  be  for  Connecticut  men  to  run  away 
from  their  ofEcers  !"  If  this  speech  did  not  display  the  polished  eloquence  of  Demosthenes, 
who  made  the  Athenians  cry  out  with  one  voice,  "  Let  us  go  and  fight  Philip,"  it  possessed 
the  same  spirit  and  produced  a  similar  result.  When  Putnam  concluded  his  short  address, 
a  loud  cheet  bunt  from  the  discontented  regiments,  and  they  returned  to  theit  quarters  in 
good  humor,  resolved  to  sufier  and  fight  stilt  longer  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

It  was  during  Putnam's  encampment  at  Heading,  in  1779,  that  the  famous  event  occur- 
Tod  at  West  Greenwich,  or  Horseneck,  in  which  the  general  was  the  principal  actor.  He 
was  visiting  his  outposts  at  West  Greenwich,  and  tarrying  at  the  house  of  the  late  General 
Ebenezer  Mead.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  March,  while  standing  before 
a  looking-glass,  shaving,  he  saw  the  reflection  of  a  body  of  "  red-coats"  marching  up 
the  road  from  the  westward.  He  dropped  his  razor,  buckled  on  his  sword,  and,  half  shaven, 
mounted  his  horse  and  hastened  to  prepare  hia  handful  of  men  to  oppose  the  approaching 
memy.  They  were  a  body  of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  British  regulars  and  Hessians,  under 
Governor  Tryon,  who  had  marched  from  their  lines  in  West  Chester  county,  near  King's 

'  The  townihip  derived  its  mune  from  Colonel  John  Bead,  one  of  its  most  prominent  settlen.  His  mon- 
OBWDt  i>  in  a  imBll  borying-groDDd  a  little  west  at  the  towa-hoosa.  He  <Ued  in  1TS8,  aged  eighty-ftve 
Jtmn- — Barber's  Hutoneal  ColUetioiu  of  Camtctitvt. 
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Briilgfi,  the  prcviouB  evening,  with  the  intention  of  BurpriHng  the  troopa  and  dettraying  At 
salt-worka  at  Honcncck  Lauding.  A  econt  of  thirty  men,  under  Captain  Wation,  who  hid 
been  sent  out  by  Futnam,  discoveTed  the  enemy  in  the  night  at  New  Rochelle.  At  dij- 
light  they  had  advanced  to  Rye  Neck,  and  there  a  shght  ikirmisfa  eniued  between  the  Biit 
ish  advanced  guards  and  Putnam's  tcouts.  The  latter  retreated  to  Sawpits,  on  the  Bjnn 
River,  and  thence  to  Horseneck,  pursued  by  the  enemy. 

Putnam  arranged  hia  men  (only  one  hundred  and  fil^y  in  number)  upon  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  by  the  Congregational  Church  in  the  village.  There  he  planted  a  battery  compowd 
of  two  old  iron  field  pieces,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  They  moved  np  tk( 
road  in  solid  column  until  almost  within  musket-shot,  when  detachments  broke  ofi*  and  at- 
tempted to  gain  Putnam's  flanks.  At  tlio  same  moment  the  British  dragoons  and  loms  ifr 
fantry  prepared  to  charge.  Perceiving  this,  and  discovering  the  overwhelming  nnmbentf 
the  enemy,  Putnam  ordered  a  retreat,  afler  a  few  diicharges  of  the  field  pieces  and  some  nl- 
leys  of  musketry.  So  near  was  the  enemy,  that  the  retreat  of  the  Americans  became  t  rmL 
The  soldiers  broke  and  fled  singly  to  the  adjacent  swamps,  while  the  general,  pnttbg  ipon 


to  his  hone,  sped  toward  Stamford,  pursued  by  several  of  the  dragoons.  A  quarter  of  a  nub 
oastward  of  the  Congregational  Church  is  a  steep  declivity,  on  the  brow  of  which  the  lud 
turned  northward,  and  passed,  in  a  broad  sweep,  around  the  hill.  Putnam  perceived  dut 
his  pursuers  were  gaining  upon  him,  and,  with  the  daring  of  desperation,  left  the  road  ud 
wheeled  his  horse,  while  ou  a  gallop,  down  the  rocky  height,  miiking  a  zigzag  course  to  the 
bottom,  and  reaching  the  road  again  in  safety.  The  dragoons  dared  not  fallow,  and,  di» 
charging  their  pistols  at  Putnam,  without  eSect,  rode  back  to  the  main  army,  and  the  got 
oral  reached  Stamford,  five  miles  eastward,  in  safety. 

Tryon  plundered  the  inhabitants  of  every  thing  valuable,  and,  having  destroyed  a  lew  nit 
•  u«vb  w,    'woflcsi  ^  smaU  sloop  and  store,  and  damaged  the  houses  of  the  Whiga,  retroated  la 

mo.  B-yo  the  same  evening,'  and  the  next  day  reached  King's  Bridge.  Aa  noa  l> 
Putnam  arrived  at  Stamford,  he  collected  some  militia  and  a  few  of  his  fugitiveo,  and  retora- 
ed  to  attack  the  enemy  on  liie  retreat.  He  succeeded  in  taking  thirty-eight  priaonen  and  i( 
lecapturiug  a  portion  of  the  plunder,  which  he  restored  to  the  inhabitants.  There  were  aboit 
twenty  Americans  killed.     The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  is  not  recorded. 

I  visited  the  scene  of  Putnam's  exploit  in  June,  previous  to  my  journey  to  Danbuj 

and  B-idgefield,  and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  ■■  Putnam's  Hill,"  as  it  ii  otUtd. 

It  is  about  five  miles  west  from  Stamford,  on  the  main  road  to  New  York  from  Honeneek' 

'  This  naina  wsa  given  to  the  peninsula  oxtending  into  the  Sound  at  Greenwioh,  from  the  mil  iiiiniiwit 

ibst  nuuiy  horsai  used  to  be  pastured  tipon  it. 
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Landing.  This  sketch  is  taken  from  the  road  near  the  residence  of  the  late  General  Ebe- 
neser  Mead,  looking  westward.  The  aspect  of  the  place  has  materially  changed  since  the 
Revolution.  The  old  road,  as  I  have  mentioned,  made  a  circuit  northward  around  the  hill. 
The  present  road,  seen  in  the  engraving,  passes  directly  over  the  hill,  heing  a  causeway  part 
of  the  distance,  and  a  deep  cut  through  the  rocks  on  the  brow  of  the  eminence.  On  the  hill, 
just  south  of  the  road,  and  in  a  line  with  the  tall  tree  by  the  causeway,  stood  the  old  Epis- 
copal Church ;  and  it  was  for  the  accommodation  of  worshipers  there,  who  lived  eastward 
of  the  hill,  that  a  flight  of  seventy  rude  stone  steps  was  made.  These  are  the  steps  so  cel- 
ebrated in  the  popular  accounts  of  Putnam's  exploit.  They  are  now  quite  covered  with 
earth  and  shrubbery,  but  their  site  is  distinctly  marked.  I  have  given  them  more  promi- 
nence than  they  really  have,  exhibiting  them  as  they  probably  appeared  when  Putnam  made 
hia  escape.  Between  the  trees  is  seen  the  spire  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Greenwich, 
standing  upon  the  site  of  the  one  near  which  Putnam  planted  his  battery.  General  Mead 
and  others  saw  the  descent  of  Putnam.  He  wheeled  his  horse  from  the  road  near  the  house 
of  Dr.  Mead,  seen  on  the  extreme  right,  and  did  not  go  down  the  steps  at  all  (as  popular  tra- 
dition avers),  except  four  or  five  of  them  near  the  bottom.  As  he  hastened  by  toward  Stam- 
ford, General  Mead  distinctly  heard  him  cursing  the  British  whom  he  had  left  behind.  The 
fiNit  was  perilous,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  not  very  extraordinary.  I  was  told  that  in 
1825  several  of  the  dragoons  in  the  escort  of  La  Fayette  to  this  place  performed  the  same 
Let  UB  resume  our  journey. 

The  ride  from  Ridgefield  to  Norwalk  was  very  pleasant.  The  clouds  were  dispersed,  and 
the  air  was  almost  sultry.  The  country  was  rough  until  we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Nor- 
walk River,  a  region  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  Our  road  lay  along  that  winding  stream, 
and,  as  we  approached  Norwalk,  the  transition  from  the  open  country  to  the  populous  town 
waa  almost  imperceptible.  Venerable  elms  and  sycamores,  planted  by  the  early  settlers, 
shaded  handsome  mansions  thickly  strewn  along  the  winding  road.  These,  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  and  the  whistle  of  steam  betokened  a  village  near,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  reined  up 
at  the  principal  hotel  in  the  compact  street  of  a  busy  mart.  We  are  again  upon  Revolu- 
tionary ground,  the  scene  of  another  of  Gt)vernor  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions.^ 

After  laying  Fairfield  in  ashes,  Governor  Tryon  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  with  their 
troops,  retreated  to  their  vessels  and  crossed  the  Sound  to  Huntington  Bay,  Long  Island. 
whence  they  sailed  over  to  Norwalk  on  the  nieht  of  the  11th  of  July,  1779.     The  mam 


-      V      -■ 


Fitch's  Poimt,  tub  Lakdikq-tlack  or  tux  Bsxtxsh.^ 

body  landed  at  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  *<  in  the  *  Cow  Pasture,'  a  peninsula  on  the 

*  Norwalk  is  situated  near  Long  Island  Sound,  not  far  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River  (a  small 
stream),  and  about  forty-eight  miles  northeast  from  New  York.  It  was  among  the  earliest  settlements  in 
ConBeotiout,  having  been  purchased  of  the  natives  in  1640.  The  bounds  of  the  east  tract,  sold  to  Roger 
Ludlow,  as  described  in  the  ancient  records,  were  **  from  Norwalk  River  to  Sawhatnc  [Saugatuck]  River, 
firom  sea,  Indian  one  day  walk  in  the  country" — that  is,  one  day's  north  wUk  into  the  country ;  hence  the 
aame  of  NorwUk.  The  articles  given  to  the  Indians  for  thenract  were  "  eight  fathoms  wampum,  six  coats. 
tao  hatchets,  ten  hoes,  ten  knives,  ten  scizers,  ten  juseharj^,  ten  fathom  tobaco,  three  kettles  of  six  hands 
•boot,  and  ten  looking-glasses."  The  articles  given  for  the  tract  oo  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  it 
and  Five  Mile  River,  sold  to  Captain  Patrick,  were  "  of  wampum  ten  fathoms,  hatchets  three,  howes  three, 
wheo  ships  come ;  six  glasses,  twelve  tobacke  pipes,  three  knives,  ten  driUs,  ten  needles."— ^Barber's  HU' 
tmiud  ColUctioHM  ;  Hall's  Hittorical  Record$  of  Norwalk. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  west  side  of  Gregory's  Point,  looking  north-northwest.  The  promontory  toward 
the  left,  covered  with  dark  trees,  is  oalitn!  Fort  Point.     There  was  an  Indian  fortification  when  the  first  set- 
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east  side  of  the  harbor,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  bridge.'"  They  lay  on  their  anu 
all  night,  awaiting  the  expected  arrival  of  a  company  of  Loyalists.  At  dawn  they  muched 
toward  the  town,  and  were  met  by  a  company  of  about  fifty  Continental  soldiers,  nnderCip> 
tain  Stephen  Betts,  who  were  posted  upon  an  eminence  known  as  GrumatCs  Hill^  a  little 
east  of  the  road.  A  skirmish  ensued,  but  the  little  band  of  patriots  were  soon  obliged  to  flee 
before  overwhelming  numbers,  leaving  four  of  their  party  dead.  The  people,  greatly  alans- 
ed,  fled  to  Belden*s  Hill,  five  miles  distant,  during  the  night.  The  Coiltinentals  and  a  finr 
of  the  militia  took  post  within  "  random  cannon-shot  upon  the  hills  on  the  north,*'  whence 
they  annoyed  the  enemy  exceedingly.  Tryon  halted  upon  Gruman's  Hill  untill  the  other 
division  landed  at  Old  Well,*  on  the  west  side  of  the  stream.  The  two  divisions  joined,  and 
soon  drove  nearly  every  Whig  inhabitant  from  the  village,  dispersed  the  troopf  collected  upon 
the  hills,  and  seized  one  of  their  cannon.  The  destruction  of  property  then  commenced. 
Governor  Tryon  thus  coolly  related  the  circumstances  in  his  official  dispatch  to  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton  :  "  After  many  salt-pans  were  destroyed,  whale-boats  carried  on  board  the  fleet,  and 
the  magazines,  stores,  and  vessels  set  in  flames,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  dwelling-honMi, 
the  advanced  corps  were  drawn  back,  and  the  troops  retired  in  two  columns  to  the  pLaoe  of 
our  first  debarkation,  and,  unassaulted,  took  ship,  and  returned  to  Huntington  Bay." 

While  the  village  was  burning,  Tryon  sat  in  a  rocking-chair  upon  Gruman's  Hill,  and 
viewed  the  scene  with  apparent  pleasure — a  puny  imitator  of  Nero,  who  fiddled  while  Rome 
was  blazing.     It  was  a  cruel  and  wanton  destruction  of  property,  and  none  but  a  imaD 
mind  and  spiteful  heart  could  have  conceived  and  consummated  so  foul  an  act.     Two  honiei 
of  worship  (Episcopal  and  Congregational),  eighty  dwellings,  eighty-seven  bami,  twenty-two 
stores,  seventeen  shops,  four  mills,  and  five  vessels  were  laid  in  ashes  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  driven  to  the  woods  for  shelter.     Only  u 
houses  were  spared.     One  of  them,  now  (1848)  occupied  by  Ex-governor  Bissell,  was  saved 
through  the  exertions  of  a  maiden  lady  living  with  Mr.  Belden,  the  then  owner.     Govenioi 
Tryon  had  been  Belden's  guest  one  night,  several  years  previous,  and  the  lady  went  up  to 
Gruman's  HiU  reminded  him  of  the  fact,  and  asked  for  and  received  a  protection  for  the 
house.     Tryon  sent  a  file  of  soldiers  with  her  to  guard  it.     When  the  British  left,  most  of 
the  resident  Tories  went  with  them.     Among  them  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leamington,  the  Epii- 
copalian  minister.     He  had  continued  praying  for  the  *'  king  and  all  others  in  aiH 
thority,*'  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  his  Church,  until  the  people  forbade  him  and 
threatened  him  with  violence. 

About  five  miles  westward  of  Norwalk,  on  the  main  road  to  Stamford,  is  a  Con- 
gregational Church  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.  Its  pastor  in  1781  waa  the 
Rev.  Moses  Mather.  On  Sunday,  the  2 2d  of  July,  the  church  was  surround* 
cd  by  a  party  of  Tories,  under  Captain  Frost,  just  as  the  congregation  were 
singing  the  first  tune.  Dr.  Mather  and  the  men  of  the  congregation  were  tak- 
en to  the  banks  of  the  Sound,  thrust  into  boats,  and  conveyed  across  to  Lloyd'a 
Neck,  on  Long  Island,  whence  they  were  carried  to  New  York  and  placed 
in  the  Provost  Jail.  Some  died  there.  Nineteen  of  the  twenty-five  prison- 
ers were  exchanged  and  returned  to  their  families.  Peter  St.  John,  one  of 
the  prisoners,  wrote  an  account  of  the  afiair  in  doggerel  verse.     Of  the  Provost  ha  layi 

**  1  must  conclado  that  in  this  place 
We  found  tho  worst  of  Adam's  race ; 

tiers  arrived  at  Norwalk.  Farther  to  the  left,  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  pictore,  is  seen  one  end  of  tkfl 
rail-road  bridge,  which  crosses  Norwalk  Riven  The  New  York  and  New  Haven  Rail-rood  was  thff  ■ 
progress  of  construction.  The  point  derives  its  name  from  its  former  proprietor,  Governor  Thomas  Fittk 
whose  residence  was  Nor^'alk.  He  was  Governor  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  his  name  is  among  the 
beloved  of  his  generation.     He  died  July  18t>i,  1774,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

^  Tryon's  official  dispatch. 

*  This  place  is  situated  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  center  of  the  village  of  Norwalk.  It  reesM 
Its  name  from  an  old  wtU  from  which,  in  ancient  times,  vessels  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade  took  tkw 
supplies  of  water.— Barker 
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Thievea,  mnrderen,  and  pickpockets  too, 
And  erery  thing  that's  bad  they'd  do : 
One  of  ou[  men  found,  to  his  cost, 
Three  pDaads  York  money  lie  had  lost ; 
His  pockets  picked,  I  gnesa  berore 
We  h&d  been  tbere  one  aingls  hour." 

Dr.  Mather  v/a»  cruelly  treated  in  the  Provost,  until  his  litiiation  was  made  known  to  Mrt. 
Irving,  mother  of  our  distinguished  writer,  Washington  Iiring,  who  obtained  permiMion  to 
■end  him  food  and  clothing.     Ho  was  released  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  Rev,  Edwin  Hall,  of  the  First  Congregational  Church,  whose  historical  researches 
have  made  him  familiar  with  localities  of  interest  about  Xorwalk,  kindly  accompanied  mo 
as  cicerone.  We  rode  down  to  Gregory's  Point,  from  which  I  sketched  Tryon's  Unding- 
place,  pictured  on  page  413.  On  the  beautiful  plain  near  by  stood  the  ancient  village,  the 
first  settlers  having  chosen  the  sea-washed  level  for  their  resideacas,  in  preference  to  the 
higher  and  rougher  ground  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on  which  the  present  town  is  situated. 
The  old  village  had  gone  into  decay,  and  the  new  town  was  just  beginning  to  flourish,  when 
TryoQ  laid  it  in  ruins.  A  little  further  seaward,  upon  a  neck  of  land  comprising  Fitch's 
Point  and  an  extensive  salt  meadow,  is  the  Com  Pasture,  so  culled  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  cows  belonging  to  the  settlers  were  pastured  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  town 
anthorities.' 

From  Gregory's  Point  we  rode  over  the  hills  to  the  estate  of  Mi.  Ebenezer  Smith,  and 
from  a  high  hill  near  his  house  I  sketched  the  distant  view  of  Compo,  on  page  402.  From 
that  emiuence  we  obtained  one  of  the  most  beautiful  prospects  of  land  and  water  imaginable. 
Southward  was  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Norwalk  River,  with  its  beautiful  green  islands,  and 
beyond  was  the  heaving  Sound,  dotted  with  sails,  and  bounded  by  the  wooded  shores  of  Long 
9  clustered  the  white  houses  of  Norwalk,  and  on 
^^  the  left  swelling  Compo  was  stretched  out, 

E^_ ^  ^^^^J^L  scarcely  concealing  the  noble  shade  trees  of 

"    ^       ^BOi^^Hfc^illftr  Fairfidd  beyond. 

Returning  along  East  Avenue  to  the  vil- 
lage, I  stopped  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hall, 
and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  of  Grum- 
an's  Hill.  It  is  a  high  elevation,  a  little 
east  of  the  avenue,  partly  covered  by  an  or- 
chard, and  commanding  a  fine  prospect  of  the 
village,  harbor,  and  Sound.  Tryon  sat  upon 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  the  five  Lom- 
bardy  poplars  are  seen.  The  venerable  Na- 
GsoiiiB'i  DiL  thaniel  Raymond,  still  living,  when  I  was 

"■'■  there  (1B48),  near  the  Old  Well,  or  West 

Norwalk  Wharf  (where  he  had  dwelt  from  his  birth,  ninety-five  years),  remembers  the  hill 
being  "ted  with  the  British."  He  was  a  corporal  of  the  guard  at  the  time,  and,  after  se- 
ooiing  his  most  valuable  efiects,  and  carrying  his  aged  parents  to  a  place  of  safety  three  miles 

'  The  okl  records  oT  the  town,  quoted  bj  Mr.  Halt,  exhibit  many  curious  featores  in  the  mnnicipal  regu- 
Istiooa  adopted  by  the  early  settlers.  In  1665  it  is  recorded  that  "  Walter  Hait  has  nndenaken  to  bent  the 
dnmun  tor  meeting  vhen  all  occasions  reqaired,  for  vhicb  be  is  to  have  lOi.  Also,  Tbomaa  Benedict  hss 
nodeTtaken  to  hare  the  meeting-honse  swept  for  the  yeere  ensuing  ;  he  ii  la  have  20i."  Again  :  "  At  ■ 
town  meeting  in  Norwalk,  March  the  20th,  1667,  it  was  voted  and  ordered  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  towns- 
men fronl  yere  to  yere  to  appoint  a  time  or  day,  at  or  before  the  lOth  day  of  March,  for  the  securing  of  the 
fisDoe*  on  both  sides,  and  that  they  shall  give  notii  to  all  tbe  inhabitants  the  night  before,  and  the  drumb  to 
be  beten  in  the  morning,  which  shall  be  accounted  a  sofficieot  wanung  foe  erery  man  to  secure  his  fence, 
or  else  to  bear  his  own  damages."  Again :  "  At  tbe  same  meeting  (October  ITth,  1667),  voted  and  order- 
ad  that,  after  the  field  is  cleared,  the  townsmen  sbsll  hier  Steven  I^kwith,  or  some  other  man,  to  fetch  the 
oowi  out  of  the  neck  [the  Coie  Patturi] ;  and  he  that  shall  be  hiered  shall  give  warning  by  soonding  a  borne 
■boot  twelve  of  the  clock,  (hat  he  that  is  to  accompany  him  ii  to  repoire  to  him." 
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dUtant,  shouldered  hig  musket,  ajiil  was  with  the  few  loldien  whom  Tiyon  bouted  of  litTiig 
driren  from  the  hills  noith  of  the  town.  He  eayi  it  was  Saturday  night  when  Tryon  luded. 
and,  like  Danbury,  the  town  wai  burned  on  Sunday.  Ur.  B-aymond  wu  quite  vigonHiiin 
body  and  mind,  and  Time  seemed  to  have  used  him  gently.  I  desired  to  visit  two  othetut 
cient  inhabitants,  but  the  hour  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail-coach  for  New  Haven  wsa  nor, 
and  I  hastened  back  to  the  hotel,  whence  I  left  for  the  east  between  three  and  ibni  o'elock 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  coach,  a  sort  of  tin-peddler's  wagon  in  form,  was  full,  and,  qnite  in  accordance  with 
my  inclination,  I  took  a  seat  with  the  driver.  It  was  a  genial  anemoon,  and  all  thisgiiii 
nature  and  art  combined  to  please  and  edify.  We  reached  Bridgeport,  at  the  month  of  the 
Housatonic  River,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Norwalk,  at  sunset,  and  a  more  pleasing  vsiictjrf 
beautiful  scenery  can  nowhere  be  found  than  charmed  us  during  that  short  joumey.  Wt 
passed  through  Weetport  (old  Saugatuck),  Southport,  and  Fairfield,  lovely  Tillages  lyin^  npDB 
estuaries  of  Lang  Island  Sound,  and  all  replete  with  historic  interest.  Unlike  most  modem 
villages,  with  their  rectangular  streets,  and  exhibiting  an  ambitious  imitation  of  large  citiai 
the  neat  houses,  embowered  in  shrubbery,  are  thinly  scattered  along  winding  avenues  thidcd 
by  venerable  trees,  the  ground  on  either  side  left  undulating  as  the  hand  of  Nature  fashicncd 
It.  Herein  consists  the  great  beauty  of  the  New  England  villages,  a  beauty  quite  loo  odm 
overlooked  in  other  states  in  the  process  of  laying  out  towns.  Nature  and  art  have  htR 
wrought  in  harmony,  and  village  and  country  are  beautifully  and  healthfully  blended. 

I  was  informed,  before  leaving  Noiwalk,  that  the  "  Buckly  House,"  the  last  relic  of  ibt 
Revolution  in  Fairfield,  had  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  public  improvement,  and  also  thitat 
living  witness  of  the  cruelty  of  Governor  Tryon  was  there.  I  therefore  concluded  to  go  di- 
rectly thKUgh  to  New  Haven  that  evening.  During  a  detention  of  the  coach  for  half  n 
hour  at  the  post-otfice.  in  Fnirfjcld,  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  annexed  view  of  the  Til- 
lage Green,  which  I  subsequently  corrected  bf  i 
picture  'mBa.rher'AlIistoricalC(Ji«^u>ttSofCl<m- 
necticut.  The  view  is  from  the  eastern  ndsaf 
the  Green,  near  the  spacious  new  hotel  that  fitiati 
upon  it.  The  jail  on  the  lefl,  the  court-honae  is 
the  center,  and  the  chureh  on  the  right  were  ertd- 
ed  upon  the  foundations  of  those  that  were  bon- 
ed by  the  British  in  1779,  and  in  the  same  stjk 
of  architecture.  Such  being  the  fact,  the  Gieen, 
from  our  point  of  view,  doubtlen  has  the  sunt 
general  aspect  that  it  presented  before  the  nu- 
raudei  desolated  it,  As  the  destructicin  of  Fur 
field  was  subseqnent  to  the  incursion  of  the  enemy  into  New  Haven,  I  shall  give  the  ncai 
of  its  hard  fate  after  noticing  the  movements  of  Tryon  and  his  associates  at  the  latter  place 
Immediately  back  of  Fairfield  village  is  the  celebrated  swamp  where  the  warlike  PeqnA 
made  their  last  stand  against  the  English,  in  July,  1637.'     There  they  were  overthrown 

'  Tbe  Pequots,  or  Peqnods,  were  a  formidable  tribe  of  Indians,  havLng  at  least  seven  hundred  wsnin 
Their  principal  settlemoiita  were  on  a  hill  in  Groton,  CormocticuU  Tbej  wore  a  terror  to  other  triba^  Hd 
became  a  great  annojrBnoB  to  the  Conneclicut  and  Massachusetts  Mttlomaiiti.  Gaveraor  Endicott,  c]f  At 
Tormer  proviace,  bad  tried  to  treat  with  tbeni,  but  in  voia,  and  their  bold  defiance  of  the  whites  inere—i 
Early  in  1637  tbey  attacked  the  small  English  Turt  at  Sajbrook,  murdered  several  women  of  WeUhetdaU. 
tind  cBTTied  awav  two  girls  into  captivity.  The  colonists  mastered  all  Ihoir  able  men,  and,  being  Joinad  bj 
portions  of  the  Mohcgans,  Namgansets,  and  N'iantio  tribes,  fell  upon  the  Pequots  in  their  retreat  npoe  tkf 
M^io  River.  A  warm  battle  ensued,  and  the  Pequots  were  beaten.  They  fouf;ht  deiperatelj,  but  «*n 
finally  driven  westward,  and  took  shelter  in  the  awamp  near  Fairfield.  Sassaous,  their  chlal^  escaped  ti 
the  Mohawks,  by  whom  be  was  afterward  murdered.  The  Indian  name  of  Fairfield  was  Dnguova.  Mr. 
Ludlow,  who  accompanied  the  English  troops,  and  was  afterwanl  I>eputj-gQvenH>i  of  the  oolonj  of  Co* 
nectiout,  pleased  with  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sasco  Swamp,  began,  with  olbeia,  a  plsil^ 
tion  there,  and  called  it  ibeiT/oiVjbU.     Hence  its  name. 
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and  annihilated,  and  the  place  has  ever  since  been  called  the  Pequot  Swamp.  They  might 
have  escaped  had  not  one  of  their  number,  who  loitered  behind,  been  captured  by  Captain 
Mason,  and  compelled  to  disclose  the  retreat  of  his  comrades.  One  hundred  were  made 
prisoners,  the  residue  were  destroyed.  The  fort  at  Mystic  had  previously  been  deniolished, 
and  they  took  refuge  in  this  swamp. 

We  passed  in  sight  of  Greenfield  Hill,  near  the  village,  renowned  for  its  academy  and 
church,  wherein  President  Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  officiated  as  tutor  and  pastor  for  twelve 
years.  The  view  from  the  hill  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  fine,  and  from  the  belfry  of  the 
church  no  less  than  seventeen  houses  of  worship  may  be  seen,  in  Fairfield  and  the  adjacent 
Tillages.  Dr.  Dwight,  while  minister  of  Greenfield,  wrote  a  poem  called  **  Greenfield  Hill." 
Referring  to  the  view  from  the  belfry,  he  exclaims, 

"  Hcavonfi,  what  a  matchless  group  of  beauties  rare 
Southward  expands !  where,  crown'd  with  yon  tall  oak, 
Round  Hill  the  circling  land  and  sea  overlooks ; 
Or,  smoothly  sloping,  Grovor^s  beauteous  rise, 
Spreads  its  green  sides  and  lifts  its  single  tree, 
Glad  mark  for  seamen ;  or,  with  ruder  face, 
Orchards,  and  fields,  and  groves,  and  houses  rare, 
And  scatterM  cedars,  ^p\  Hill  meets  the  eye ; 
Or  where,  beyond,  with  every  beauty  clad, 
More  distant  heights  in  vernal  pride  ascend. 
On  either  side  a  long,  continued  range, 
In  all  the  charms  of  rural  nature  dress'd, 
Slopes  gently  to  the  main.     Ere  Tryon  sunk 
To  infamy  unfathomM,  through  yon  groves 
Once  glistenM  Norwalk's  white  ascending  spires, 
And  soon,  if  Heaven  permit,  shall  shine  again. 
Here,  sky-encircled,  Stratford^s  churches  beam ; 
And  Stratfield's  turrets  greet  the  roving  eye. 
In  clear,  full  view,  with  every  varied  charm 
That  forms  the  finish'd  landscape,  blending  solY 
In  matchless  union,  Fairfield  and  Greenes  Farms 
Give  luster  to  the  day.     Here,  crown'd  with  pines 
And  skirting  groves,  with  creeks  and  havens  fair 
Embellished,  fed  wiUi  many  a  beauteous  stream, 
Prince  of  the  waves,  and  ocean's  favorite  child, 
Far  westward  fading,  in  confusion  blue, 
And  eastward  stretch'd  beyond  the  human  ken, 
And  mingled  with  the  sky ;  there  Longa's  Sound 
Glorious  expands." 

The  v/ening  closed  in,  mild  and  balmy,  before  we  reached  Stratford,  three  miles  eastward 
of  Bridgeport,  and  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we  were  passing  was  hidden  from 
view.  We  crossed  several  small  estuaries,  and  the  vapor  that  arose  from  the  grassy  salt 
inanhes  was  grateful  to  the  nostrils.  The  warm  land-breeze  ceased  at  eight  o'clock,  and  a 
strong  wind  from  the  ocean  brought  a  chilling  fog  upon  its  wings,  which  veiled  the  stars, 
and  made  us  welcome  the  sparkling  lights  of  New  Haven  as  we  descended  Milford  Hill  and 
dosied  the  broad  salt  marsh  that  skirts  the  western  suburbs  of  the  town.  We  arrived  at 
the  Tontine  a  little  after  nine,  and  supped  with  a  keen  appetite,  for  I  had  fasted  since  break- 
fiut  at  Ridgefield  at  ten  in  the  morning.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  the  weary  journeys 
of  the  week  made  the  privileges  of  the  approaching  day  of  rest  appear  peculiarly  valuable. 

'^  The  morning  dawn'd  with  tokens  6f  a  storm — 
A  ruddy  cloud  athwart  the  eastern  sky 
Glow'd  with  the  omens  of  a  tempest  near ;" 

yet  I  ventured  to  stroll  out  to  East  Rock,  two  miles  east- northeast  of  the  city.  Crossing 
the  bridge  at  the  factory  owned  by  the  late  Eli  Whitney,  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin  that 
bean  his  name,  I  toiled  up  the  steep  slope  through  the  woods  to  the  summit  of  the  rock, 

Dd 
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nearly  four  hundred  feet  above  the  plain  b^ow.  This  rock  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Mount  Tom  range  of  hills.  It  lies  contiguous  to  a  similar  amorphous  mass  calloi  Weit 
Rock,  and  both  are  composed  principally  of  hornblende  and  feldspar,  interspersed  with  qairti 
and  iron.  The  oxyd  of  iron,  by  the  action  of  rains,  covers  their  bare  and  almost  perpendw- 
ular  fronts,  and  gives  them  their  red  appearance,  which  caused  the  Dutch  anciently  to  des- 
ignate the  site  of  New  Haven  by  the  name  of  Red  Rock.  The  fronts  of  these  rocks  are  com- 
posed of  assemblages  of  vast  irregular  columns,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson,  and,  like  them,  having  great  beds  of  debris  at  their  bases.  A  view  from  either  will 
repay  the  traveler  for  his  labor  in  reaching  the  summit.  That  from  the  East  Rock  ii  par- 
ticularly attractive,  for  it  embraces  the  harbor,  city,  plain,  and  almost  every  point  of  hi^- 
ical  interest  connected  with  New  Haven,  or  Quinnipiack,  as  the  Indians  called  it. 

*'  I  stood  upon  the  cliff's  extrcmcst  edge, 

And  downward  far  beneath  me  could  I  see 
Complaining  brooks  that  played  with  meadow  sedge, 
Then  brightly  wandered  on  their  journey  free." 

Willis  Gatlord  Clakki. 

Winding  through  the  plain  were  Mill  River  and  the  Quinnipiack,  spanned  by  noble  bridge! 
near  the  city  that  lay  stretched  along  the  bcautj^  bay ;  and 

"  Bevond 
The  distant  temple  spires  that  lifl  their  points 
In  harmonv  above  the  leaf-clad  town — 
Beyond  the  calm  bay  and  the  restless  Sound 
Was  the  blue  island  stretching  like  a  cloud 
Where  the  sky  stoops  to  earth  :  the  Rock  was  smootli. 
And  there  upon  the  table-stone  sad  youtldi 
Had  carved,  unheeded,  names,  to  weave  for  them 
That  insect's  immortality  that  lies 
In  stone,  for  ages,  on  a  showman^s  shelf.^' 

L.  M.  N. 

KsAt  and  West  Haven,  where  the  two  divisions  of  the  British  invading  force  landed  in  1779 ; 
Fort  Hale,  whence  they  departed  ;  Neck  Bridge,  across  Mill  River,  under  which  the  fugitive 
judges  of  King  Charles  I.  were  concealed  ;  and  West  Rock,  whore  they  *<  raised  thor  £!>• 
enezer'*  and  dwelt  in  seclusion  for  some  time,  were  all  in  full  view.  With  a  spirit  fimnght 
with  reverence  for  the  past,  and  with  scenery  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  "  young  ai^iqnity' 
spread  out  before  us,  let  us  sit  down  a  moment  and  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the  ohronickr. 

In  the  summer  of  1 637  several  wealthy  and  influential  English  gentlemen  arrived  at  Boi 
ton,  preparatory  to  making  a  permanent  location  in  wilderness  America.  The  young  odony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  regarded  them  with  great  favor,  and  various  settlements  coveted  dw 
honor  of  numbering  them  among  their  proprietors.  But  they  determined  to  plant  a  distiact 
colony,  and,  having  heard  of  the  beautiful  country  along  the  Sound,  from  Saybiook  to  the 
Saugatuck,  discovered  by  the  English  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Pequots,  they  projected  a  settle- 
ment in  that  part  of  the  land.  In  the  autumn  a  portion  of  them  made  a  journey  to  Conlle^ 
ticut,  to  explore  the  harbors  and  lands  along  the  coasts,  who  finally  decided  upoa  the  betn- 
tiful  plain  on  the  Quinnipiack  for  settlement,  and  built  a  log  hut  there. ^ 

In  the  spring  of  1 638  the  principal  men  of  the  new  emigration  to  the  colony — Rev.  BIr. 
Davenport,  Mr.  Pruden,  and  Samuel  and  Theophilus  Eaton — ^with  the  people  of  their  ooo- 
pany,  sailed  from  Boston  for  Quinu||)iack.  They  reached  the  haven  in  about  a  fortnight, 
and  their  first  Sabbath  there  was  the  18th  of  April,  1638.  The  people  aaaembled  under  a 
large  oak,  that  stood  where  George  and  College  Streets  intersect ;  and  under  iti  venerable 
branches  the  New  Haven  and  Milford  Churches  were  afterward  formed.  Designing  to  make 
a  large  and  flourishing  settlement,  founded  on  strict  justice,  they  purchased  the  land  rf  Han- 

^  This  was  upon  the  corner  of  the  present  Church  and  George  Streets,  New  Haveay — Barher. 
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maguin,  the  chief  sachem  of  that  region,  on  honorable  terms,  and  entered  into  what  they  call- 
ed a  plantation  covenant  with  each  other.  They  laid  out  their  town-plat  in  squares,  design- 
ing  it  for  an  elegant  city.  They  prospered  for  more  than  a  year  without  any  fixed  laws,  and 
in  1 639  proceeded  to  lay  the  foundation  of  their  civil  and  religious  polity.  Theophilus  Eaton 
was  chosen  governor,  and  Mr.  Davenport  gave  him  a  serious  charge  before  all  the  people,  from 
Deut.,  i.,  16,  17.  It  was  decreed  by  the  freemen  that  there  should  be  a  general  court  an- 
nually in  the  plantation,  on  the  last  week  in  October.  This  was  ordained  a  court  of  elec- 
tion, in  which  all  the  officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  chosen.  This  court  determined  that 
the  Word  of  God  should  be  the  only  rule  for  ordering  the  affairs  of  government  in  that  com- 
monwealth. 

This  was  the  original  fundamental  Constitution  of  New  Haven,  brief  in  words,  but  pow- 
erful in  principle,  for  the  Bible  was  the  statute  book.  It  exhibited  the  same  general  relig- 
ious aspect  in  its  external  affairs  as  that  of  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Seven  pillars  of  the 
Church  were  chosen,  and  all  government  was  originally  in  the  Church.  The  members  of 
the  Church  (none  others  being  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise)  elected  the  governor,  mag- 
istrates, and  all  other  officers.  The  magistrates  were  merely  the  assistants  of  the  governor.^ 
Thus  the  new  colony,  having  its  foundation  laid  upon  divine  laws  and  strong  faith  in  man, 
began  a  glorious  career  ;  and  the  little  settlement,  ambitious  of  excellence,  has  grown  to  be, 
if  not  the  largest,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  Western  World.  From  the  time  of 
its  foundation  until  the  Revolution  broke  out,  its  history,  like  that  of  the  other  New  England 
settlements,  exhibits  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  of  prosperity,  under  the  influences  of 
the  laws  of  the  supreme  government  and  the  pressure  of  Indian  hostilities ;  sometimes  bur- 
dened and  cast  down  by  the  injustice  of  the  former,  and  menaced  with  overthrow  and  ruin 
by  the  latter. 

New  Haven  became  famous  as  the  **  city  of  refuge"  for  three  of  the  English  regicides,  or 
judges  who  condemned  King  Charles  I.  to  death.  They  were  Generals  Gofle  and  Whal- 
ley,  and  Colonel  Dixwell.  Whalley  was  descended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  was  a 
relative  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Gofle  was  the  son  of  a  Puritan  divine,  and  married  a  daughter 
of  Whalley.  Dixwell  was  a  wealthy  country  gentleman  of  Kent,  and  was  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1654.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  many 
of  the  judges  were  arrested  ;  thirty  were  condemned  to  death,  and  ten  were  executed.  The 
three  above  named  escaped  to  New  England.  Goffc  and  Whalley  arrived  at  Boston  in  July, 
1660,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  Cambridge.  Feeling  insecure  there,  they  removed  to 
New  Haven,  where  their  unaffected  piety  won  for  them  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  of  the  minister,  Mr.  Davenport.  Their  apparent  freedom  from  dan- 
ger lasted  but  a  few  days.  The  proclamation  of  Charles,  oflering  a  large  reward  for  their 
apprehension,  and  the  news  that  pursuers  were  on  the  scent,  reached  them  at  the  same  time, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  flee.  They  took  shelter  in  a  rocky  cavern,  on  the  top  of  West 
Rock,  where  they  were  supplied  daily  with  food  by  their  friends.  They  shifled  their  place 
of  abode  from  time  to  time,  calling  each  locality  Eb€7iezer,  and  occasionally  appeared  pub- 
licly in  New  Haven.  On  one  occasion  they  sat  under  the  Neck  Bridge,  upon  Mill  River, 
when  their  pursuers  passed  over  ;  and  several  times  they  came  near  falling  into  their  hands. 
The  people  generally  favored  their  escape,  and  for  their  lives  they  owed  much  to  Mr.  Dav- 
enport.' 

'  Trambuirs  Hiatory  of  Connecticut ;  BarborU  History  of  New  Haven. 

*  About  the  time  when  the  pursuers  were  expected  at  Now  Haven,  Mr.  Davenport  preached  publicly  from 
the  text,  "  Take  counsel,  execute  judgment ;  make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  in  the  midst  of  the  noon-day  ; 
hide  the  outcaete  ;  betray  not  him  that  wandereth.  Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab ;  be  thoa  a  cov- 
ert to  them  from  the  ^e  of  the  spoilers."  Isaiah,  xvi.,  3,  4.  The  sermon  had  the  effect  to  put  the  whole 
town  upon  their  guard,  and  made  the  people  resolve  on  concealment  of  the  "  outcasts.' '  The  following  an- 
eodotc  is  related  of  Ooflfe,  while  he  was  in  Boston :  A  fencing-master  erected  a  stage,  and  upon  it  he  walked 
■ererai  days,  defying  any  one  to  a  combat  with  swords.  GofTe  wrapped  a  huge  cheese  in  a  napkin  for  a 
•lueld,  and,  armi^  himself  with  a  mop  filled  with  dirty  water  from  a  pool,  mounted  the  stage  ant^  accepted 
the  challenge.     The  fenoing-master  attempted  to  drive  him  oflj  but  GofTe  skillfully  receiv^  the  thrusts  of 
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In  the  autumn  they  left  New  Haven  and  went  to  Hadley.  While  there,  eleveu 
years  afterward,  King  Philip's  War  took  place.  While  the  people  of  the  town  were 
in  their  meeting-house,  observing  a  fast,  a  body  of  Indians  surrounded  them.  The  continual 
expectation  of  such  an  event  made  the  inhabitants  always  go  armed  to  worship.  They  were 
so  armed  on  this  occasion,  and  sallied  out  to  drive  ofi*  the  savages.  At  that  moment  there 
appeared  in  their  midst  a  man  of  venerable  aspect  and  singular  costume,  who  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  people,  and,  by  causing  them  to  observe  strict  military  tactics,  enabled 
them  to  disperse  the  assailants.  The  stranger  then  disappeared.  The  people  believed  aa 
angel  had  been  sent  to  lead  them  and  effect  a  victory.     The  angel  was  General  Gofie. 

Colonel  Dixwell  was  with  Gofie  and  Whalley  much  of  the  time  of  their  long  exile.  Hii 
latter  years  were  passed  in  New  Haven,  where  he  called  himself  James  Davids,  Esq.  He 
acknowledged  his  name  and  character  before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1688,  about  a 
month  previous  to  the  arrest  of  Governor  Andros  in  Boston.  The  governor  was  hated  by 
the  colonists,  and  when  the  news  of  the  revolution  in  England,  which  Dixwell  had  predict- 
ed, reached  Boston,  the  people  seized  the  obnoxious  chief  magistrate  and  thrust  him  into  prison.* 
Goffe  and  Whalley  died  at  Hadley,  and  it  is  supposed  that  their  bodies  were  afterward 
secretly  conveyed  to  New  Haven.  In  the  old  burying-ground  in  that  city,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Center  Church,  are  stones  which  bear  the  initials  of  the  regicides.     They  are  standing 

separate  ;  I  have  grouped  them  for  convenience.  The 
two  marked  E.  W.  are  the  head  and  foot  stones  of  Whal- 
ley's  grave ;  and  the  date,  by  an  extension  below  the  five, 
may  read  1658  or  1678.  He  died  about  1678.  These 
stones  are  about  two  feet  wide  and  high,  and  eight  inches 
thick.  Goffe's,  marked  80  and  M.  G.,  is  only  ten  inches 
high.  The  M,  it  is  supposed,  is  an  inverted  W.  Dix- 
well's  stone,  seen  in  front,  is  two  and  a  half  feet  high 
and  broad.  It  is  a  red  stone  ;  the  others  are  a  sort  of 
dark  blue  stone.  The  reason  given  for  inscribing  only 
their  initials  on  their  stones  is,  a  fear  that  some  sycophant 
of  royalty,  "clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority"  in  New 
England,  might  disturb  their  remains.* 
New  Haven  was  greatly  agitated  by  proceedings  growing  out  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  wai 
among  the  earliest  of  the  New  England  towns  that  echoed  the  voice  of  opposition  raised  by 
Boston  against  the  oppression  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  people  were  generally  zealous 
in  maintaining  the  liberty  of  action  professed  to  be  secured  to  them  by  disannulled  charters. 
When  Ingersoll,  who  was  appointed  stamp-master  (or  the  agent  of  government  to  sell  "  stamp- 
ed paper"),  announced  the  reception  of  the  objectionable  articles.  New  Haven  soon  became 
in  a  state  of  actual  rebellion.  Ingersoll  was  menaced  with  every  indignity,  and  even  his 
life  was  proclaimed  forfeit  by  some,  if  he  persisted  in  exercising  his  new  vocation.  Finding 
September  19,  ^"^  °^^"  towu  too  Warm  for  him,  he  proceeded  toward  Hartford.  He  was  met 
i7tw.  near  Weathersfield  by  a  deputation  of  about  five  hundred  men,  and,  when  in  the 

town,  they  demanded  his  resignation  of  the  ofHce.     Ho  refused  acquiescence,  on  the  reason- 
able plea  that  he  awaited  the  action  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  whose  com- 


his  sword  into  the  cheese.  At  the  third  lunge  of  his  antagonist,  GoflTe  held  the  sword  fast  in  his  soft  shield 
long  enouch  to  smear  the  face  of  the  fencing-master  with  the  filthy  mop.  Enraged,  the  challenger  caught 
up  a  broad-sword,  when  Gofle  exclaimed,  with  a  firm  voice,  ^*  Stop,  sir  \  hitherto,  you  see,  I  have  only  pbjed 
with  you,  and  not  attempte<l  to  harm  you ;  but  if  you  come  at  me  now  with  the  broad-sword,  know  that  I 
will  certainly  take  your  life."  Gotfe's  firmness  alarmed  the  fencing-mastor,  who  exclaimed,  **  Who  canyoa 
be  ?     You  must  be  either  Gotfo,  Whalley,  or  the  devil,  for  there  was  no  other  man  in  i^pgland  oould  best  DS*'* 

*  Stiles's  History  of  the  Res;icides  ;   Barber's  History  of  New  Haven. 

'  A  lineal  descendant  of  Colonel  Dixwell  a.*<ked  and  received  permission  of  the  authorities  of  New  Ibfvs 
to  disinter  the  remains  of  his  ancestor,  and  bury  them  beneath  a  monument  which  he  proposed  to  erect  to  Ui 
lacmor}',  on  College  Green,  in  the  rear  of  the  Center  Church.  They  were  accordingly  removed  in  Noreia* 
her  1849.  and  a  neat  monument,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  is  erected  there. 
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mauds  in  the  piemiieB  he  ihould  implicitly  obey.  But  the  people  would  listen  to  no  leg&l 
excuses,  and  he,  "  thinking  the  oausa  not  worth  dying  for,"  yielded  to  the  menaoei  of  the 
people,  aad  signed  a  paper  declaring  his  resignation  of  the  office.  He  was  then  forced  to 
stand  up  and  read  it  to  the  people.  Not  content  with  this,  they  made  him  throw  ap  his 
hat,  cry  out  ■■Liberty  and  property,"  and  give  three  cheers.  Af^er  dining,  he  was  conduct- 
ed to  Hartford  by  a  cavalcade  of  about  one  thousand,  who  surrounded  the  court-house,  and 
caused  hini  tn  read  hi^  resignation  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  people  were  quite  as  much  eicited  bf  joy  when  the  news  of  the  repeal  of  the  noxious 
act  reached  them,  in  May,  17G6.  The  loct  was  thus  announced  on  the  23d  of  May,  by  a 
New  Haven  newspaper  :  ■■  Last  Monday  morning,  early,  anexpress  arrived  here  with  the 
charming  news,  soon  afler  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  awakened  with  the  noise. of 
small  arms  from  different  quarters  of  the  town  ;  all  the  bells  were  rung,  and  cannon  roared 
the  glad  tidings.  In  the  afternoon  the  clergy  publicly  returned  thanks  for  the  blessing,  and 
ft  company  of  militia  were  collected,  under  the  principal  direction  of  Colonel  [afierward  Gen- 
eral] Woostcr.  In  the  evening  were  illuminations,  bonfires,  and  dances,  all  without  any  re- 
markable indecency  or  disorder.  The  arrival  of  the  regular  post  from  Boston  last  night  has 
oompleted  our  joy  for  the  wise  and  interesting  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Business  will  soon 
ba  tnusacted  as  usual  in  this  loyal  colony.  In  short,  every  thing  in  nature  seems  to  wear 
a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  usual — to  a  great  majority." 

In  all  subsequent  proceedings,  in  opposition  to  Uie  unjust  acts  of  the  British  government 
toward  the  colonies,  New  Haven  was  famed  for  its  zeal  and  firmness ;  and  the  people  of 
Boston  received  its  warmest  sympathies  and  support  in  all  the  trials  through  which  they  had 
to  paw,  under  the  royal  displeasure,  from  1 768  until 
_ .  -— .  1 776,  when  that  city  was  purged  of  the  enemies  of  free- 

dom by  the  Continental  army,  under  Washington. 
,._     -  n  New  Haven  was  among  the  first  of  the  New  £n- 

^^i^^^^^jS^ ;%  ;  .  gland  towns  that  sent  soldiers  to  the  fields  of  the  Hevolu- 
tion.  The  news  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  reached 
New  Haven  at  about  noon  the  ne.tt  day.  Ben-  ^p^  ^ 
edict  Arnold  was  then  the  captain  of  the  Gov-  "Tr- 
emor's Guards.  He  summoned  his  corps,  and  proposed 
startiug  immediately  for  Lexington.  About  forty  of  them 
consented  to  go.'  Arnold  requested  the  town  authorities 
to  furnish  the  company  with  ammunition.  They  refused, 
and  the  hot  patriot  marched  his  men  to  the  house  where 
the  Hlect-men  were  in  session,  formed  a  line  in  front,  and  sent  in  word  that,  if  the  keys  of  the 

'  Among  the  iDembenof  the  company  who  went  with  Arnold  were  Mr.  Earl,  a  portrait  painutr,  and  Amos 
Doolittte,  an  engraver.  Mr,  Earl  mule  four  drawings  of  Lexin);lon  and  Concord,  whiob  were  afterward  en- 
erared  by  Mr.  Dooliltle.  The  plales  were  Iwelve  by  eighteen  inches  in  size,  and  were  executed  wilh  great 
■lUpticb,  for  in  the  Conitecticnt  Joonal  of  December  13th,  ITTS,  is  the  followins  advertisement : 

"  And  (o  be  aold  al  the  More  of  Mr.  James  Lockwood,  near  the  college  in  Ne«  Haven,  four  diSerent  views 
of  the  baitlei  of  Lexington,  Concord,  &o.,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1TT3. 

"  Plate  I.,  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

"  IMale  II.,  a  view  of  the  town  of  Concord,  with  the  ministerial  troopi  destroyii^  the  stores. 

"  Plate  III.,  the  battle  at  the  North  Bridge,  in  Concord. 

"  Plate  IV.,  the  sooth  part  of  Lexington,  when  the  flrat  delachmenl  was  joined  by  Lord  Percy. 

"  The  above  foor  plates  are  neatly  engraven  on  copper,  from  original  paintings  taken  on  the  spot. 
"  Price,  six  shillings  per  set  Ibr  jdain  ones,  or  eight  shillings  colored." 

The  engTBTing  of  the  fint  of  the  above-named  plates  was  Mr.  Dooliltle's  earliest  effort  in  that  branch  of 
•ft ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  his  last  day's  labor  with  the  burin  was  bestowed  apnn  a  reduced  copy 
of  the  Mune  picture,  for  Barber's  ifittory  of  If ew  Hanoi,  executed  in  1S32.  A  copy  of  this  print  will  be 
toaad  m  pegs  524. 

■  Arnold  lived  in  Water  Street,  near  the  ship-yard.  The  hoose  is  ttUl  nandiDg  (1848),  on  the  lefi  ude 
at  the  street  going  toward  the  warn     It  is  a  handsome  frame  bnilding,  embowered  in  shrnbberj.    In  the 
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powder-houBe  were  not  delivered  to  him  withia  five  minutes,  ho  would  order  hii  compujr  to 
break  it  open  and  help  tbemselvea.  The  keys  were  given  up,  the  powder  waa  procured,  ud 
Boon  the  volunteers  were  on  their  march  through  Welhersfield  and  Forafret,  fur  Cambridge. 
At  Fomfret  they  were  joined  by  General  Futnam,  who  telt  hii  plow  in  the  furrow,  and,  on 
arriving  at  Cacnbridge,  they  took  possession  of  the  elegant  mansion  of  Governor  Oliver,  wbo 
had  fle<l  from  the  vicinity.  Arnold's  corps  made  a  fine  appearance,  and  so  correct  was  their 
iliscipliiie,  that  they  were  chosen  to  deliver  to  Governor  Gage  the  body  of  a  British  officer 
who  had  died  from  wounds  received  at  Lexington. 

New  Haven  suffered  equally  with  its  sister  towns  of  the  sea-board  during  the  whole  vir 
for  independence,  but  the  severest  trial  it  endured  was  an  invasion  by  a  British  force,  uodei 
Governor  Tryon  of  New  York,  and  Brigadier-general  Garth,  in  the  sumoter  of  1 779.  For 
some  time  tlie  idea  of  a  predatory  war  against  the  Americans  had  occupied  the  British  com- 
manders here.  They  finally  decided  upon  the  measure,  and  submitted  their  plans  to  the 
ministry  at  home.  Wearied  by  fruitless  endeavors  to  quell  the  rebellion,  the  king  and  hii 
advisers  readily  consented  to  the  prosecution  of  any  scheme  that  promised  Buccess.  Arthni 
Lee,  the  political  spy  abroad  upon  the  movements  of  the  British  ministry,  immediately  foi' 
warded  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  aud  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Afiairi,  in- 
formation of  the  intended  change  in  mihtary  operations.  Under  date  of  Paris,  April  6tli, 
1 779,  he  says,  "  I  have  received  intelligence  that  it  is  determined  in  the  British  cabinet  to 
send  over  immediate  orders  to  New  York  for  an  expedition  through  the  Sound,  up  Conaec- 
ticut  Bivcr.  The  enemy  are  to  land  at  Wethersfield,  and  proceed  by  land  to  New  Haven 
Bay,  where  they  arc  1o  re-cmbark,  after  having  plundered,  burned,  and  destroyed  all  in  their 
way."  Adverse  winds,  and  the  capture  of  some  of  the  papers  sent  by  Lee,  prevented  the 
Americans  from  receiving  timely  warning- 
Having  received  the  ministerial  instructions,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  execute  hit 
orders.  Governor  Tryon  waa  considered  a  very  proper  instrument  to  perform  the  nelarioni 
service,  and  a  force  of  twenty-six  hundred  men  was  put  under  his  command,  with  Brigadier- 
general  Garth  as  his  lieutenant.  These  were  placed  upon 
two  ships  of  war  (the  Camilla  and  Scorpion),  with  transports 
and  tenders,  forty-eight  in  number,  commanded  by  Commodore 
Sir  George  Collier,  and  toward  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  they 
passed  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound.  On  the  4th,  while 
the  patriots  on  land  were  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  two  commanders  joined  in  drawing 
up  a  proclamation  and  an  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Connec- 
ticut, inviting  and  urging  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and 
promising  ample  protection  in  person  and  property  to  those  who  should  remain 
peaceably  in  their  dwellings,  excepting  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  rebel 
government.  This  address  was  sent  on  shore  and  distributed,  but,  before  the  in- 
habitants had  time  to  consult  upon  the  public  good,  the  enemy  was  among  them,  airnd  Bocs.' 
jn,j.  Collier's  fleet  sailed  up  New  Haven  Bay  on  the  night  of  the  4th,  and 

'~'-'  early  the  next  (?londay)  morning  landed  in  two  divisions,  those  under  Tryon  at  Eail 
Haven,  and  those  under  Garth  at  West  Haven.      The  latter  landed  about  sunrise,  aoi)  im- 

^arret  of  the  house  tho  sign  was  fuund  recently  whicta  bun);  over  the  door  of  Arnold's  store,  in  Wuer  StttH- 

It  was  black,  with  while  Idlers,  and  painted  precisely  alike  on  both  sides.     It  wu  lettered 

B,  Abnold,  DauoGisr, 

BoolaeUir,  ^c, 

FROM  LONDON. 

Sibi  Toliqiu. 

The  Latin  motto  may  be  rendered,  For  himitl/:im\  for  ihcicholeiOi  for  all.     Arnold  Oombined  the  wUinC 

of  drugs  and  books  in  New  Haven  from  J763  to  1767, 

'  This  is  a  view  of  tha  spot  wlicro  Garth  landed,  in  Orange,  formerly  West  HsTen.  It  is  between  tkn* 
and  four  miles  below  New  Haven,  on  the  western  tide  of  the  harbor  entrance,  and  is  a  plaoe  of  oonsideiiU' 
resort  in  summer  for  the  people  of  the  city.  t 
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mediately  prepared  to  march  upon  the  town.  Information  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
having  reached  New  Haven  the  pTeviouH  evening,  preparations  had  been  made  for  Jefcnae. 
All,  however,  was  confusion  and  alarm,  and  the  care  of  families  and  property  occupied  those 
who  otherwise  might  have  made  a  succewful  aland  against  the  invaders.  Many  of  the  in- 
habitants took  refuge  upon  East  Hock,  where  they  remained  until  the  departure  of  the  enemy. 
The  first  opposition  to  the  invaders  was  made  by  twenty-dve  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  (some  of  whom  were  students  of  Yale  College),  under  Captain  Millhouw,  who  met  an 
advanced  party  of  the  enemy  on  Milford  Hill.     Already  the  West  Bridge  on  the  Milfonl 


.A^. 


iioad  bad  been  destroyed,  some  field  pieces  taken  thither,  and  alight  breast-works  thrown  up 
Although  there  was  but  a  handful  of  Americans,  they  were  animated  by  such  spirit,  when 
they  saw  their  homes  and  families  in  peril,  that  they  drove  the  advancing  enemy  nearly  back 
to  their  landing-place,  and  look  one  prisoner.  The  whole  body  of  the  invaders  now  moved 
Ibrward,  with  strong  flanking  parties  and  two  fiEld  pieces.  The  cannons  of  the  Am 
ftt  West  Bridge  kept  up  such  a  brisk  fire  that  the  enemy 
Au0.  not  venture  further  upon  that  road,  but  moved  along 
Milford  Hill,  northward  to  the  Derby  Road,  to  enter  the 
town  by  that  avenue.  This  movement  required  a  circui- 
tous march  of  several  miles.  The  first  attacking  party 
of  the  Americans,  continually  augmenting,  soon  swelled  to 
&  hundred  and  fifly,  and  a.  sharp  confhct  ensued  with  the 
enemy's  lef^  flank,  near  the  Milford  Road.     In  this  skirm-  c^,',7^^ ho»v«»t • 

i*h  Major  Campbell,  the  British  adjutant,  was  kiUed.     He  '  "' 

was  singled  out  by  a  militia-man  concealed  behind  a  rock,  and  fell,  pierced  by  a  musket-ball 

■  Tbia  view  is  from  tbe  Milford  Road,  eutffard  of  Weat  Bridj^o.  The  faigh  (p^mtul  in  ibe  distance  !!■ 
Milford  Hill,  on  which  is  seen  (he  road,  directly  over  the  umbrella.  A  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  is  Ihe 
■pot  where  Major  Cnnipbell  was  buried.  West  Bridge  is  aboat  a  tnilo  end  a  half  from  tba  ceutial  put  of 
New  Haven, 

*  This  rude  memorial  was  erected  in  1831,  by  J.  W.  Barber,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  the  hisloriao  of  thai  * 
eity,  and  author  of  the  Hiilorital  Collection  of  ConiwrlicNl,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  a  meritoriooi  officer. 
It  is  about  afoot  and  a  halfblgb.  The  site  of  Campbell's  grave  was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Barber  by  the  laic 
Cbamioy  Ailing,  wbo  nw  him  baried.  Several  Americans,  who  were  killed  at  the  same  time,  were  buried 
MBr.     Their  remains  were  afterward  removed.     Tb'te  of  Adjutaal  Campbell  real  ondisturbed 
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near  his  heart.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  carried  upon  a  theep-Iitter  to  a  houM 
near  by,  where  be  expired.  He  waB  bnriixi  in  a  shallow  grare  net  far  from  the  Bpot  when 
he  fell,  ou  the  mmmit  of  the  high  ground  near  the  intersection  of  the  Milford  and  Weit 
Haven  Konda,  in  the  uuthwest  corner  of  a  field  known  as  Campbell's  Lot. 

Af^er  the  Bkirmiah,  the  British  pressed  onward  toward  the  Derby  Koad.  Eyc-witneMH 
deacribed  their  appearance  from  points  near  the  city  ai  Tcry  brilliant ;  Milford  Hill  seemed 
all  in  a  blaze,  from  the  mingled  effects  upon  tho  eye  of  scarlet  uniforms  and  glittering  armi. 
The  Americana  annoyed  them  exceedingly  all  the  way  to  Thompson's  Bridge  (now  Wen- 
Tille),  on  the  Derby  Road,  and  the  small  force  at  West  Bridge,  under  Captain  Phineai  Brad- 
ley, hastened  to  that  point  to  oppose  their  passage.  Bradley  was  too  late  ;  Garth  had  pot- 
eesaioR  of  the  bridge  and  the  fording-places  of  the  stream,  ^nd,  afler  a  sharp  skirmish  of  tea 
minutes,  be  drove  the  militia  before  him,  and  marched  triumphantly  into  the  town  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock.  He  had  been  piloted  all  the  way  from  the  landing-place  by  a  young 
Tory  named  William  Chandler,  who,  with  bia  father  and  family,  left  New  Haven  when  the 
enemy  departed. 

Among  those  who  went  out  to  the  West  Bridge  and  beyond,  to  oppose  the  enemy,  was  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Daggett,'  then  late  President  of  Yale  College,  and  a  warm  republican.  Armed  with 
a  musket,  he  Joined  his  friends  to  oppose  the  common  enemy.  Xear  the  West  Bridge  he 
was  wounded  and  made  a  prisoner,  and,  but  for  the  interference  of  young  Chandler,  the  Tory 
guide,  who  had  been  a  student  in  tho  college,  he  would  doubtless  have  been  murdered.  He 
waa  cruelly  injured  with  bayonets,  and  by  a  severe  blow  across  the  bowels  with  the  hntt  of 
a  musket,  af\er  he  had  surrendered  and  begged  for  quarten.*  Yet  his  firmneaa  did  not  &i- 
sake  him.  While  abused  and  cursed,  he  was  asked  whether,  if  released,  he  would  again 
take  up  arms  against  them,  and  replied,  "  I  rather  believe  i  shall  if  I  gat  an  opportunity." 
As  soon  as  the  boat*  that  conveyed  the  first  division  of  the  enemy  to  shore  returned,  the 

second  division,  under  Tryon,  con- 
sisting  chiefly  of  Heasians  and 
Tories,  landed,  with  two  pieces 
of  cannon,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
harbor,  where  the  light-house  aov 
stands.  They  marched  up  and 
attacked  the  little  fort  on  Black 
Rock  (DOW  Fort  Hale),  which  vu 
defended  by  a  feeble  garrison  of 
only  nineteen    men,    with  three 

pieces  of  artillery.      After  a  lUgfat 

Lahdiho-flaci  or  Qunui,  Tmok.  skirmish,    the    Americana    were 

driven  from  the  poat.      The  ene- 
my then  puabed  toward  the  town,  while  their  shipping  drew  nearer  and  menaced  the  inhsb- 

'  Napbiali  Daggett  wuanativeorAtCleborough,  Maiuaohus«ttA.  HegntdaBtedatTaleCollBga  ial74S, 
and  b  1756  was  appoitired  proressor  of  divinity  in  tbai  institution,  wbicb  ^ce  he  held  luitil  his  death.  Ha 
□tSciiued  B3  president  ol  Ihe  colle(;e  rrom  1766  untij  1777,  wtaoo  he  was  suooeeded  by  Dr.  StUea.  Ha  died 
Norembur  25lb,  1780,  aged  about  sixty  years. 

'  "  I  was  insulted,"  says  [he  dcKtar,  in  his  account  preserved  in  MS.  in  Ihe  offioe  of  the  Secralarr  of  SwCt 
at  Hartford,  "  in  the  most  shocklnp:  manner  by  the  mfliBn  soldiers,  many  of  which  came  at  ma  with  fiud 
bayonots,  and  swore  they  would  kill  inc  on  the  spol.  They  drors  me  with  the  main  body  a  hasty  mareh 
of  five  miles  or  more.  Tbey  damnod  me,  those  thai  took  mo,  because  they  spBr«d  my  liTa.  Thus,  ■■"i'i  i 
thoosand  insults,  my  infernal  drivers  hastened  me  aioni>,  faster  than  my  strength  would  sdmit  ia  the  axtnae 
heat  of  Ihe  diy,  weakened  as  I  was  by  my  wounds  and  the  loss  of  blood,  which,  at  a  madarata  oompalBtiai, 
could  not  bo  less  than  one  quart.  And  when  I  failed,  in  some  de[rree,  through  faiDlneu,  he  wmld  strika 
me  on  the  bock  with  a  heavy  walkinf>-nta<!;  nnd  kick  mc  behind  with  hia  foot.  At  length,  by  the  loppal- 
ing  power  of  God,  I  arrived  at  Ihe  Green,  Now  Haven.  But  my  life  was  almost  apant,  Ihe  world  arwd 
me  several  times  appeorin);  as  dark  as  midni^rht.  I  obtained  leave  of  an  officer  to  be  carried  into  the  Wi^v 
Lyman's  and  [aid  upon  a  bed,  where  I  lay  the  rest  of  the  day  and  sucoeedtng  night,  in  aDoh  aoota  sad  ■*■ 
OTQciating  pain  as  I  never  fell  before." 
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itants  with  bombardment.  At  the  bridge  over  Neck  Creek  (Tomlinson'B  Bridge)  the  Amcr* 
icans  made  some  resistance  "with  a  field  piece,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  yield  to  superior 
numbers  and  discipline.  Before  night  the  town  was  completely  possessed  by  the  invaders. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day  and  night  the  soldiery  committed  many  excesses  and 
crimes,  plundering  deserted  houses,  ravishing  unprotected  women,  and  murdering  several 
citizens,  among  whom  were  the  venerable  Mr.  Beers,  and  an  aged  and  helpless  man  named 
English. 

The  general  movements  of  the  enemy  through  the  day  could  be  seen  by  the  fugitive  in- 
habitants on  East  Rock,  and  gloomy  indeed  was  the  night  they  passed  there.  Families 
were  separated,  for  the  men  were  generally  mustering  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  oountry 
to  expel  the  enemy.  Anxiously  their  hearts  beat  for  kindred  then  in  peril,  and  eagerly  their 
eyes  were  turned  toward  their  homes,  in  momentary  expectation  of  beholding  them  in  flames. 

It  was  Garth's  intention  to  bum  the  town.  He  declared,  in  a  note  to  Tryon,  that  the 
**  conflagration  it  so  richly  deserved  should  commence  as  soon  as  he  should  secure  the  Neck 
Bridge."  But  during  the  night  he  changed  his  mind.  Early  on  Sunday  morning,^  .  j^i^  7^ 
perceiving  the  militia  collecting  in  large  numbers,  he  called  in  his  guards,  and  re-  ^^''^* 
treated  to  his  boats.  Part  of  his  troops  went  on  board  the  ships,  and  part  crossed  over  to 
East  Haven,  where  they  joined  Tryon's  division.  Toward  that  point  the  militia  now  di- 
rected their  attention.  In  the  afternoon,  finding  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  citizen  soldiers 
that  were  flocking  to  New  Haven  from  the  adjacent  country,  Tryon  ordered  a  retreat  to  the 
shipping.  Several  buildings  and  some  vessels  and  stores  were  set  on  fire  at  East  Haven 
when  they  lef^.  At  dye  o'clock  the  fleet  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  westward,  carrying 
away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

The  appetite  of  Tryon  and  his  troops  for  pillage  and  murder  was  not  sated  when,  on  the 
afUmoon  of  the  7th,  they  embarked  from  Fort  Rock,  now  Fort  Hale.^  Sailing  down  the 
Sound,  they  anchored  ofl'  the  village  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  After  a  fog 
that  lay  upon  the  waters  had  cleared  away,  they  landed  a  little  eastward  of  Kensie's  Point, 
at  a  place  called  the  Pines,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  village.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight 
has  given  a  graphic  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  town.  *<  On  the  7  th  of  July,  1779," 
he  says,  **  Governor  Tryon,  with  the  army  I  have  already  mentioned,  sailed  from  New  Haven 
to  Fairfield,  and  the  next  morning  disembarked  upon  tho  beach.  A  few  militia  assembled 
to  oppose  them,  and,  in  a  <tesultory,  scattered  manner,  fought  with  great  intrepidity  through 
most  of  the 'day.  They  killed  some,  took  several  prisoners,  and  wounded  more.  But  the 
expedition  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  that  eflbrts  made  in  this  manner  were  necessarily 
fruitless.  The  town  was  plundered ;  a  great  part  of  the  houses,  together  with  two  churches, 
the  court-house,  jail,  and  school-houses,  were  burned.  The  bama  had  just  been  filled  with 
wheat  and  other  produce.  The  inhabitants,  therefore,  were  turned  out  into  the  world  al- 
most literally  destitute. 

<*  Mrs.  Burr,  the  wife  of  Thaddeus  Burr,  Esq.,  high  sheriflTof  the  county,  resolved  to  con- 
tinue  in  the  mansion-house  of  the  family,  and  make  an  attempt  to  save  it  from  conflagration 
The  house  stood  at  a  sufiScient  distance  from  other  buildings.  Mrs.  Burr  was  adorned  with 
all  the  qualities  which  give  distinction  to  her  sex ;  possessed  of  fine  accomplishments,  and  a 
dignity  of  character  scarcely  rivaled ;  and  probably  had  never  known  what  it  was  to  be 
treated  with  disrespect,  or  even  with  inattention.  She  made  a  personal  application  to  Gov- 
ernor Tryon,  in  terms  which,  from  a  lady  of  her  high  respectability,  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  a  satisfactory  answer  from  any  person  who  claimed  the  title  of  a  gentleman.  The  answer 
which  she  actually  received  was,  however,  rude  and  brutal,  and  spoke  the  want,  not  only 
of  politeness  and  humanity,  but  even  of  vulgar  civility.  The  house  was  sentenced  to  the 
flames,  and  was  speedily  set  on  fire.     An  attempt  was  made  in  the  mean  time,  by  some 

^  Fort  Hale  i»  situated  upon  an  insulated  rock,  two  miles  from  the  end  of  Long  Wbarf^  New  Haveu.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  one  of  the  early  Revolutionary  martyrs.  The  Americans  hud 
a  battery  of  three  guns  upon  this  point,  which  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  when  landing 
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of  the  soldiery,  lo  rob  her  of  a  valuable  watch,  with  rich  furniture  ;  lor  Governor  Try aa  re- 
fused to  protect  her,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  house.  The  watch  had  been  already  ma- 
veyed  out  of  their  reach  ;  but  the  house,  filled  with  every  thing  which  contributes  either  to 
comfort  or  elegance  of  living,  was  laid  in  ashes. 

"  While  the  town  was  in  flames  a  thunder-storm  overspread  the  heavens,  just  as  nigfat 
came  on.  The  conflagration  of  near  two  hundred  houses  illumined  the  earth,  the  ikirtt  ti 
the  clouds,  and  the  waves  of  the  Sound  with  a.  union  of  gloom  and  grandeur  at  once  inex- 
pressibly awful  and  magnificent.  The  sky  speedily  was  hung  with  the  deepest  darkneM 
wherever  the  clouds  were  not  tinged  by  the  melancholy  luster  of  the  flames.  The  thunder 
rolled  above.  Beuealb,  the  roaring  of  (he  fires  filled  up  the  intervals  with  a  deep  and  hol- 
low sound,  which  seemed  lo  be  the  protracted  murmur  of  the  thunder  reverberated  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other.  Add  to  this  convulsion  of  the  elements,  and  these  dreadful  rf 
feci!  of  vindictive  and  wanton  devastation,  the  trembling  of  the  earth,  the  sharp  sonnd  of 
muskets  occasionally  discharged,  the  groans  here  and  there  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  and 
the  shouts  of  triumph  ;  then  place  belbre  your  eyes  crowds  of  the  miserable  sufleren,  mm- 
glcd  with  bodies  of  the  militia,  and  from  the  neighboring  hills  taking  a  farewell  prospect  of 
their  properly  and  their  dwellings,  their  happiness  and  their  hopes,  and  you  will  form  a  juit. 
but  imperfect,  picture  of  the  burning  of  Fairfield.  It  needed  no  great  effort  of  iiuaginatiaa 
to  believe  that  the  final  day  had  arrived,  and  that,  amid  this  funereal  darknesa.  tha  inornin^ 
would  speedily  dawn  to  which  no  night  would  ever  succeed  ;  the  graves  yield  up  their  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  trial  commence,  at  which  was  to  be  finally  settled  the  destiny  of  man. 

■'  The  a[)ology  made  by  Governor  Tryon  for  this  Indian  eflbrt  was  eonvej'ed  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  ;  '  The  village  was  burned,  to  resent  the  fiie  of  the  rebels  from  their  houses,  and 
to  mask  our  retreat.'  This  declaration  unequivocally  proves  that  the  rebels  were  trouble- 
some to  their  invaders,  and  at  the  same  time  is  to  be  considered  as  the  best  apology  wbiefa 
ihey  are  able  to  make.  But  it  contains  a  palpable  falsehood,  intended  to  justify  condoci 
which  admits  of  no  excuse,  and  rejects  with  disdain  every  attempt  at  palliation.  Why  did 
this  body  of  men  land  at  Fairfield  at  all?  There  were  here  no  stores,  no  fortress,  no  ene- 
my, e.tcept  such  as  were  to  be  found  in  every  village  throughout  the  United  States.  It  wm 
undoubtedly  the  original  object  of  the  expedition  to  set  fire  to  this  town,  and  the  apology  w« 
created  afler  the  work  was  done.  It  was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  mask  the'retreat.  TTie 
townsmen,  and  the  little  collection  of  farmers  assembled  to  aid'them,  had  no  power  to' dis- 
turb it.  No  British  ofliccr,  no  British  soldier  would  confess  that,  in  these  circumstaneet,  he 
felt  the  least  anxiety  concerning  any  molestation  ^  -  ,. 

from  such  opposers.  The  next  morning  the  troops 
re-embarked,  arid,  proceeding  to  Green's  Farms,  set 
fire  to  the  church  and  consumed  it,  together  with 
fifteen  dwelling-houses,  eleven  bams,  and  several 

The  Hessians  who  accompanied  Tryon  were  his 
incendiaries.  To  them  he  iutrustcd  the  wielding 
of  the  torch,  and  faithfully  they  obeyed  their  master. 
When  the  people  fled  from  the  town,  not  expecting 
that  their  houses  would  be  burned,  they  lefl  most 
of  their  furniture  behind.  The  distress  was  conse- 
quently great,  for  many  lost  every  earthly  possession.     Among  the  buildings  aaved  was  thil 

'  Dwighl'B  Travel!  in  flta  England,  iiU,  512.  Aecnrding  to  a  doconient  m  the  office  of  the  SeM«iiJ 
111  Siato  of  Connocticut,  the  number  uf  buildings  de^tmyed  was  ninety-seven  dwellings,  Bixty-seven  ban^ 
fony-cighl  stores,  two  school -hooMO^  one  cotinly-house,  two  meeting-houses,  and  one  Episcopal  Church. 

'  This  building  stood  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green,  fronling  the  church.     It  was  deniolialmd  ibra* 
or  fonr  years  sno,  having  stood  more  than  a  cpntury  and  a  half.     The  enfcravin);  is  a  copj,  b j  p 
of  the  author,  from  Barber's  Hiilorirat  Colticlioni  of  Coniitdicut,  page  353.     Tryon  lodged  in  the  q 
room  on  the  right  of  the  main  building. 
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of  Mr.  Buckley,  pictured  in  the  engraving.  Tryon  made  it  his  head-quarters.  The  naval 
officer  who  had  charge  of  the  British  ships,  and  piloted  them  to  Fairfield,  was  Mrs.  Buckley's 
brother,  and  he  had  requested  Tryon  to  spare  the  house  of  his  sister.  Tryon  acquiesced,  and, 
feeling  his  indebtedness  to  her  brother,  the  general  informed  Mrs.  Buckley  that  if  there  was 
any  other  house  she  wished  to  save  she  should  be  gratified.  After  the  enemy  lef^,  the  en- 
raged militia,  under  Captain  Sturges,  placed  a  field  piece  in  front  of  the  dwelling,  and  then 
sept  Mrs.  Buckley  word  that  she  might  have  two  hours  to  clear  the  house,  and  leave  it,  or 
they  would  blow  her  to  atoms.  She  found  means  to  communicate  a  notice  of  her  situation 
to  General  Silliman,  who  was  about  two  miles  distant.  He  immediately  went  to  the  town, 
and  found  one  hundred  and  fif\y  men  at  the  cannon.  By  threats  and  persuasion  he  induced 
them  to  withdraw.  The  next  day  Colonel  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  with  his  regiment,  ar- 
rived from  White  Plains,  and,  encamping  on  the  smoking  ruins,  made  Tryon's  quarters 
his  own.^ 

The  cruelties  committed  upon  helpless  women  and  children,  and  the  wanton  destruction 
of  property,  at  Fairfield,  were  worthy  only  of  savages,  and  made  the  name  of  Tryon  a  syn- 
onym for  every  thing  infernal.  The  passions  of  the  soldiery  were  excited  by  strong  drink, 
and  murder,  pillage,  and  brutal  violence  to  women  were  their  employment  throughout  the 
night.  Like  similar  outrages  elsewhere,  these  awakened  the  strongest  feelings  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  the  common  enemy,  and  the  pen,  the  pulpit,  and  the  forum  sent  forth  their 
righteous  denunciations.  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  the  soldier-poet  of  the  Revolution, 
visited  the  scene  of  destruction  soon  after  the  event,  and  wrote  the  following  elegy  while  on 
the  spot ' 

"  Ye  smoking  ruins,  marks  of  hostile  ire, 

Ye  ashes  warm,  which  drink  the  tears  that  flow, 
Ye  desolated  plains,  my  voice  inspire, 

And  give  soft  music  to  the  song  of  woe. 
How  pleasant,  Fairfield,  on  the  enraptured  sight 

Rose  thy  tall  spires  and  oped  thy  social  halls  ! 
How  oft  my  bosom  beat  with  pure  delight 

At  yonder  spot  where  stand  thy  darken^  walls ! 
But  there  the  voice  of  mirth  resounds  no  more.  « 

A  silent  sadness  through  the  streets  prevails ;  - 
The  distant  main  alone  is  heard  to  roar, 

The  hollow  chimneys  hum  with  sudden  gales — 
Save  where  scorch'd  elms  the  untimely  foliage  shed, 

Which,  rustling,  hovers  round  the  faded  green — 
Save  where,  at  twilight,  mourners  frequent  tread. 

Mid  recent  graves,  o^er  desolation's  scene. 
How  changed  the  blissful  prospect  when  compared, 

These  glooms  funereal,  with  thy  former  bloom. 
Thy  hospitable  rights  when  Tryon  shared. 

Long  ere  he  sealed  thy  melancholy  doom. 
That  impious  wretch  with  coward  voice  decreed 

Defenseless  domes  and  hallowM  fanes  to  dust  *, 
Beheld,  with  sneering  smile,  the  wounded  bleed. 

And  spurrM  his  bands  to  rapine,  blood,  and  lust. 
•  Vain  was  the  widow's,  vain  the  orphan's  cry, 

To  touch  his  feelings  or  to  soothe  his  rage — 
Vain  the  fair  drop  that  roll'd  from  beauty's  eye. 

Vain  the  dumb  grief  of  supplicating  age. 
Could  Tryon  hope  to  quench  the  patriot  flame, 

Or  make  his  deeds  survive  in  glory's  page  ? 
Could  Britons  seek  of  savages  the  same. 

Or  deem  it  conquest  thus  the  war  to  wage  ? 


'  Mrs.  Buckley  was  not  a  fnend  of  the  enemy.  According  to  her  testimony,  under  oath,  she  was  badly 
treated  by  the  soldiery,  notwithstanding  she  had  a  protection  from  General  Garth,  the  second  in  command. 
They  plundered  her  house,  stripped  her  buckles  from  her  shoes,  tore  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  fired  the 
boiue  five  times  before  leaving  it. — See  Hinman's  Hittarical  ColUctiant,  p.  620. 
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Tryou't  Retreat  from  Fairfield.       Journey  rcfumcd.        Kctum  to  New  Havoo.        Vuut  to  West  Bridge  and  other  Locafibaa 

Yes.  Britons  scorn  the  councils  of  the  skies, 

Extend  wide  havoc,  spurn  the  insulted  foes ; 
The  insulted  foes  to  ten-fold  vengeance  rise. 

Resistance  growing  as  the  danger  grow^. 
Red  in  their  wounds,  and  pointing  to  the  plein, 

The  visionary  shapes  before  me  stand ; 
I'he  thunder  bursts,  the  battle  burns  again. 

And  kindling  fires  cncrimson  all  the  strand. 
Long,  dusky  wreaths  of  smoke,  reluctant  driven, 

In  blackening  volumes  o*er  the  landscape  bend : 
Here  the  broad  splendor  blazes  high  to  heaven. 

There  umber'd  streams  in  purple  pomp  ascend. 
In  fierv  eddies  round  the  tolt'rinff  walls. 

Emitting  sparks,  the  lighter  fragments  fly , 
\\  ith  frightful  crash  the  burning  mansion  falls, 

The  works  of  years  in  glowing  embers  lie. 
Tr}'on,  behold  thy  sanguine  flames  aspire,  * 

Clouds  tinged  with  dies  intolerably  bright : 
Behold,  well  pleased,  the  village  viTapp'd  in  fire, 

Let  one  wide  ruin  glut  thy  ravish'd  sight ! 
Ere  fades  the  grateful  scene,  indulge  thine  eyes, 

See  age  and  sickness  tremulously  slow 
Creep  from  the  flames.     See  babes  in  torture  die, 

And  mothers  swoon  in  agonies  of  woe. 
Go.  gaze  enraptured  with  the  mother's  tear. 

The  infant's  terror,  and  the  captive's  pain ; 
Where  no  bold  bands  can  check  thy  cursed  career, 

Mix  Are  with  bKx)d  on  each  unguarded  plain ! 
These  be  thy  trium])hs,  this  thy  boasted  fame ! 

Daughters  of  mem'r}',  raise  the  deathless  song. 
Repeat  through  endless  years  his  hated  name, 

Embalm  his  crimes,  and  teach  the  world  our  wrong.'' 

Large  numbers  of  militia  had  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th,  and  at  eight  o'clock  Tryon  sounded  a  retreat  to  the  shipping.  His  troops  were 
galled  very  much  by  the  militia,  and  it  was  noon  before  all  were  embarked.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  they  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  over  to  Huntington,  Long  Island,  whence 
they  made  a  descent  upon,  and  destroyed,  Nor  walk. 

We  will  close  the  record  and  hasten  from  the  mountain,  for 


(( f 


Tis  Sabbath  morn,  and  lingering  on  the  gale 

The  mellow'd  [Hiols  of  the  sweet  bells  arise, 
Floating  where'er  the  restless  winds  prevail, 
Laden  with  incense  and  with  harmonies," 

and  inviting  me  back  to  the  city  and  the  open  sanctuary.  I  arrived  in  time  for  a  luncheon 
breakfast,  and  to  listen  to  an  eloquent  sermon  in  Trinity  Church  on  the  College  Green,  firom 
a  stripling  deacon  who  had  just  taken  orders.  The  aflerpoon  was  warm  and  lowery,  the 
rain  came  pattering  down  in  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  a  nor*easter  was  piping  its 
melancholy  notes  among  the  stately  elms  of  the  city,^  while  the  rain  poured  as  if  Aquarioi 
had  overturned  his  water-jar.  • 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  about  nine  o'clock,  and,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Barber,  the 
artist-author,  in  a  covered  wagon,  I  visited  some  of  the  points  of  interest  about  the  city.  We 
first  rode  to  the  West  Bridge  on  West  River,  near  which  the  Americans  made  their  fiift 
stand  against  General  Garth,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  dash  of  rain  made  t^e  sketch  on 
page  423.  Returning  to  the  city,  we  visited  the  dwelling  of  Arnold,  Neck  Bridge,  and  the 
Cemetery.  In  the  latter,  a  large  and  beautiful  <'  city  of  the  dead/*  lie  many  iUustrioni 
remains,  among  which  are  those  of  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  one  of  Washington's  aids. 

^  The  fine  elms  which  shade  the  public  square  and  vicinity  were  planted  by  the  Rev.  David  Aostin  tad 
Hon.  James  Hillhouse.  They  are  the  pride  of  New  Haven,  and  have  conferred  upon  it  the  title  of  The  citf 
of  Eftns. 
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They  lie  iwar  the  louthwecteni  part  of  the  Cemetery,  and  over  them  Btaadi  a  fine  monument 
coQiiiting  of  a  granite  obelisk  and  pedeatal,  about  twelve  feet  in  height. 
Upon  two  tablet!  of  copper,  inieited  in  the  pedeital,  i>  the  followinf 
inwnptioii,  written  by  hia  friend,  the  author  of  M-Fingal :  "  David 
Humphreya,  LL.D.,  Acad.  Scient.  Fhilod.,  Maw.,  et  Connect.,  et  in 
Angliil  Aqun  Solis,  et  Kegin  Soeietat.  Socius.  Fatria  et  lihertatis 
amoro  ae  census,  juveoia  vitam  reipub.  integram  consecravit.  Fatri- 
am  armis  tuebatur,  consiliis  auxit,  literia  exornavit,  apad  exteraa  gen- 
tea  Concordia  atabilivit.  In  bello  gerendo  maximi  ducis  Washington 
administer  et  adjutor ;  in  exercitu  patrio  Cbiliarchus  ;  in  republica 
Connecticutensi,  militum  evocatorum  imperator  ;  ad  aulam  Luiitan. 
et  Hispan.  legatus.  Iberia  reversus  nstale  solum  vellere  vere  aureo 
'  ditavit.  In  Uistoria  et  Foesi  scriptor  eximiui ;  in  artibus  et  scien- 
tiis  excolendia,  quB  vol  decori  vel  usui  inserviunt,  optimus  ipse  et 
patronua  et  exemplar.  Omnibus  demum  officiis  expletis,  curauq ; 
vitie  feliciter  peraoto,  fato  ceasit,  Die  xxi.  Fehruar.,  Anno  Domini 


vixistet  Liv.' 

la  the  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  Cemetery  is  a 
dftrk  stone,  neatly  carved 
with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der, sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Margaret,  the  first  wile 
of  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
died  on  the  19th  of  June, 
^1775,  while  her  husband 
waa  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Her  maiden  name 
waa  Mansfield,  and  by 
her  Arnold  had 

three  sons.    She       y^       ~^ 
waa    thirty -one 
ycftia  old  when 
■he  died. 


&^ 


Lyt^-^-*--**-*^ 


is  represented  as  a 
of  the  most  fervent  piety, 
exalted  patriotism,  gen 
tleness  of  manaera,  and 
sweetness  of  disposition. 
These  qualities  are  pow- 
erful checks  upon  unru- 
ly passions,  particularly 
when  exerted  in  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  husband 
and  wife.  Had  she  lived 
until  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  far  diflerent 
might  have  been  the  fate 
of  her  husband, 
for  there  ia  ht- 
tle  doubt  that 
his  resentments 
against       Con- 


■  and  the  managers  of  military  afikirs  for  two  years  prcvioui  to  his  treason  were  fostered 

'  Mr.  Barber  givra  the  rollowing  Iranslalioo :  "  David  Hampbreys,  doctor  of  laws,  laembor  of  the  Acad- 
eraj  of  Sciences  of  Philsdelphia,  Maswcbusotu,  and  Connecticut,  of  tbe  Bath  [Agricultural  Social;]  and  of 
tbe  Royml  Society  of  London.  Fired  witb  tbe  love  of  country  and  of  Ubeny,  he  consecrated  his  youth  wholly 
to  the  serrice  of  tbe  rspubhc,  which  he  defended  by  his  arms,  aided  by  his  counsels,  adorned  by  his  learning, 
and  preserved  in  harmony  with  forei)^  nations.  In  the  field  he  was  ihe  companion  and  aid  of  the  great 
Washington,  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  his  country,  and  commander  of  Ihe  veteran  volunteen  of  Cotuieaticnl. 
He  went  embasstidor  W  the  courts  of  FortUj^  anA  Spain,  and,  relarning,  enriched  his  native  land  with  tbe 
Irtw  golden  flwce.*  He  was  a  distinguished  bislorisji  and  poet ;  a  model  and  a  patron  of  science,  and  of 
tbe  ornamental  and  usefnl  arts.  Afler  a  lull  discharge  iff  every  duty,  and  a  lifo  well  spent,  he  died  on  the 
3I«t  day  of  February,  18 IS.  aged  >ixlj-tivB  years."  To  complete  the  brief  bir^raphy  given  in  this  ioicrip- 
tioo,  I  will  add  that  Colonel  Humphreys  was  bom  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1753,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1771.  He  soon  afterward  went  to  reside  with  Colonel  Phillips,  of  Phillips's  Manor,  New  York. 
He  Joined  the 'Continental  army,  and  in  177S  was  one  of  General  Putnam's  aid*,  with  tbe  rank  of  maior. 
Washington  ^tpointed  him  his  aid  in  1780,  and  he  remained  in  the  military  family  of  Ibe  chief  until  the  ciose 
at  the  war.  For  his  valor  at  Yorktown,  Congress  honored  him  with  a  sword.  He  accompanied  Jeflerson 
lo  Paris,  a*  secretaij  of  legation,  in  1784.  Kosciusko  accompanied  Uiem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
■alature  of  Cmmecticat  in  1 766,  and  about  that  time  he,  Bartow,  and  Hopkins  wrote  the  Jmirtkiad.     From 

uHka^liita  thallniMdfitUfi.    Ha 
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by  his  inlercourae  with  the  Tory  friends  of  his  second  wife,  MfttgaTet  Shippen,  of  Philadel 
phia.  Indeed,  the  Loyalists  claimed  him  for  a  friend  as  early  u  December,  1778.  Charles 
Stewart,  writing  to  Joseph  Galloway,  «aid,  ■'  General  Arnold  u  in  Philadelphia. 


that  he  will  be 
discharged,  being 
thought  a.  pert  To- 
,y.  Corlaiu  it  i, 
that  he  associates 
mostly  with  these 

.Oil  leaving  the 
Cemetery,  we  call- 
ed upon  the  venera- 
ble Eneas  Munson, 
M,D.,  a  vigorous 
relic  of  the  Revo- 
lution.     He  lived 

mil  August,  1&52, 


^r7^ 


wher 


th: 


ciphty-niue  yeais  oi 
age.  He  was  Dr. 
Thachcr's  assistant 
in  the  Coutinental 
army,  and  was  pres- 
i-nt  at  the  siego  of 
Vorktown  and  the 
surrender  of  Com- 
wallis,  in  October, 
1781.  He  was 
then  a  si 
Colonel  Soammell's 
regiment,  which,  in 
that  action,  was  at- 
.  t ached  to  General 
Hamilton'sbrigade. 
During  the  siege 
Colonel  Scammell  v 
shot  by  a  Hessian  caval 
officer,  while 

a  small  redoubt  on  a  point 
of  land  which  had  been  al- 
ternately in  possc&sioi\  of  the 
Americans  and  British.  It 
was  just  at  twilight,  and, 
while  making  careful  observ- 
them  as  a  memorial  of  a  bravo  and  accompli 


■tioni,  two  Hm- 
sian  horsemen  cime 
suddenly  upon  him, 
and  presented  their 
pistols.  Perceiving 
that  there  was  do 
chance  for  escape, 
he  surrendered,  sa J' 
ing,  "Gentlemen. I 
am  your  prisoner." 
Either  because  they 
did  not  understanl 
his  words,  or  actu- 
ated by  that  winl 
of  humanity  which 
generally  charac- 
terized thoce  merce- 
uariea,  one  of  tbem 
fired,  and  woundni 
the  colonel  mortal- 
ly. He  was  car- 
ried to  Williams- 
burg, and  Dr.  Mua- 
Bon  was  the  fint 
surgeon  in  attend' 
ance  upon  him. 
He  died  there  <m 
the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber. Colonel  Hum- 
phreys (to  whose 
regiment  Dr.  Mim- 
son  waa  attached 
ifter  the  death  of 
~~  Scammell)     wrote 

ihe  following  poetie  epi- 
laph  for  the  tomb  of  hit 
fi'iend.      I  do  not  know 
whether  the  linea  were  ever 
inscribed  upon  niarble,  or  it- 
corded  by  the  pen  of  history. 


'  by  Dr.  Munson,   and  I  gii 


led  officer  of  the  devolution. 


give 


1 788  until  ha  was  appointed  niin;:4ler  to  PartunEil,  in  1 790,  he  resided  with  Washingtoa  at  Moanc  Vema. 
He  was  appointed  minister  plenipotpnliary  tn  Spain  in  1 791 ;  married  the  daughter  of  a  it^valthj  Enftiib 
Ijentloman  at  Lisbnn  in  1797  ;  returned  in  1801,  and  for  tan  years  devoted  his  tima  to  ftgnonlture.  In  18Ii 
lie  look  the  commanil  of  the  militia  of  Connecticut.  Hia  death  was  auddan.  caused  bj  an  org^anic  diieaM 
of  the  heart.  His  literary  attainmeni.'i  were  considcrnlile.  Besides  several  poems,  he  wrote  some  politieil 
|iamphlvt!i ;  and  in  I T8S,  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  completed  a  life  of  Putnam,  a  large  portion  of  the  male- 
rial  of  wtiich  he  received  from  the  lips  of  the  veteran, 

'  This  pO'trail  is  Irom  a  D.tgucrreotTpe  kindly  lent  me  bj  Dr.  Munson,  with  pennisHon  to  copj  it. 
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RftthMi  Been.  Yut  CoUei^e.  Its  political  Cba/actcr  in  the  Revolution.  A  Tory  Student 

"  What  though  no  friend  could  ward  thine  early  fall, 
Nor  guardian  angels  turn  the  treacherous  ball ; 
BlessM  shade,  be  soothed  I     Thy  virtues  all  are  known — 
Thy  fame  shall  last  beyonil  this  mouldering  stone, 
Which  conquering  amiic.i,  from  their  toils  return, 
Read  (o  thy  glory  while  thy  fate  they  mourn.*' 

A  drawing  of  the  place  where  Scammell  was  killed,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  that  offi- 
rer,  are  given  in  the  notice  of  my  visit  to  Yorktown.     Dr.  Munson  died  in  October,  1852. 

A  few  doors  from  Dr.  Munson,  in  the  same  street,  lived  the  almost  centenarian,  Nathan 
Beers,  who  was  paymaster  in  Scammell's  regiment  at  Yorktown.  He  was  ninety-six  years 
old,  and  completely  demented ;  second  childhood,  with  all  its  trials  for  the  subject  and  his 

friends,  was  his  lot ;  yet  did  I  look  with  rev- 

y^^ ytf  y^  erence  upon  that  thin  visage  and  *•  lack-luster 

yy/    -y^^^  //J  a  0rf  ^    eye,"  where  once  were  indices  of  a  noble  mind 

^y  1/  CXX/^'l^r^O'^ty     ^^  ^-^^      within.     A  truer  patriot  never  drew  blade  for 

—         his  country,  and,  above  all,  he  was  "  an  honest 

Sioif  ATVBE  OP  Nathan  Beeks  at  90.  i-ii.  i<<AMi>,-r-« 

man,  the  noblest  work  of  God.  For  years 
he  struggled  with  the  misfortunes  of  life,  and  became  involved  in  debt.  At  length  Congress 
made  a  decision  in  his  favor  respecting  a  claim  for  a  pension  as  paymaster  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  arrearages  amounting  to  some  thousands  of  dollars  were  awarded  him.  There 
was  enough  to  give  him  a  competence  in  his  old  age,  but  even  this  reward  for  public  serv- 
ices he  handed  over  to  his  creditors.  He  has  since  gone  to  receive  the  final  recompense  of 
the  patriot  and  Christian.      He  died  on  the  10th.  of  February,  1849,  aged  almost  98. 

After  a  short  visit  to  the  Trumbull  Gallery  of  Paintings  and  the  Library  of  Yale  College,*  T 
returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  four  o*clock  in  the  afternoon  departed  in  the  cars  for  Hartford. 


'  Yale  College,  aside  from  its  intrinsic  worth  as  a  seminary  of  learning,  is  remarkable  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  the  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  who  were  educated  within  its  walls.  That  warm  and  consistent 
patriot,  President  Daggett,  gave  a  political  tone  to  the  establishment  favorable  to  the  republican  cause,  and 
it  was  regarded  as  the  nursery  of  Whig  principles  during  the  Revolution.  When  New  Haven  was  invaded 
by  Tryon,  Yale  College  was  marked  for  special  vengeance,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  invaders  retreated  hast- 
ily without  burning  the  tovni.  There  were  very  few  among  the  students,  during  our  war  for  independence, 
who  were  imbued  with  Tory  principles,  and  they  were  generally,  if  known,  rather  harshly  dealt  with. 

One  instance  may  suffice  to  show  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  June,  1775,  a  student  named  Abiather  Camp 
WB8  reported  unfriendly  to  Congress.  A  committee  of  investigation  was  appointed,  who  ^Tote  a  very  polite 
note  to  the  young  gentleman,  setting  forth  the  charges  made  against  him,  and  demanding  an  explicit  denial, 
if  the  report  was  untrue.     The  young  scape-grace  returned  the  following  answer : 

"New  Ilaren,  June  13, 1775. 

"  To  the  Honorable  and  RetpectabU  Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  now  residmg  in  Yale  College  : 

**  May  it  please  your  honors,  ham — ^ham — ham. 

"  Finis  cumsistula,  popularum  gig — 
A  man  without  a  head  has  no  need  of  a  wig.  g^. 

"  Abuther  Camp.** 

The  insulted  committee  resolved  to  advertise  Camp  as  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  to  treat  him  with  all 
possible  scorn  and  neglect.  Such  advertisement  was  posted  upon  the  hall  door.  He  braved  public  opinion 
until  October,  when  he  recanted,  and  publicly  asked  pardon  for  his  oiTenses. 

Yale  College  was  founded  by  ten  principal  ministers  in  the  colony,  who  met  for  the  purpose,  at  New  Ha- 
ven, in  1700.  Each  brought  a  number  of  books  at  their  next  meeting  in  1701,  and,  presenting  them  to  the 
society,  said,  "  1  give  these  books  for  the  founding  of  a  college  in  the  colony."  A  proposition  to  found  a  col- 
lege had  been  named  fifty  years  before.  The  first  commencement  was  held  at  Saybrook,  in  1702.  In  1717 
the  first  college  building  was  erected  in  New  Haven.  It  was  seventy  feet  long  and  twenty-two  wide.  From 
time  to  time  several  liberal  endowments  have  been  made  to  the  institution,  the  earliest  and  most  munificent 
of  which  was  from  Elihu  Yale,  in  whose  honor  the  college  was  named.  Among  its  distinguished  benefactors 
were  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dean  Berkley,  Bishop  Burnet,  Halley,  Edwards,  &c.  The  present  imposing  pile 
was  commenced  in  1750.  Additions  have  been  made  at  different  times,  and  it  now  consists  of  four  spacious 
edifices,  each  four  stories  high,  one  hundred  and  four  by  forty  feet  on  the  ground ;  a  chapel,  lyceum,  athe- 
neom,  chemical  laboratory,  dining-hall,  and  a  dwelling-house  for  the  president. 
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New  England  and  iu  Awociadons.  Arrival  at  Hartford.  ContianmtUm  of  the 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  Land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock — 

Of  dark  blue  lake  and  mighty  river— 
Of  mountains  rearM  aloft  to  mock 
The  storm'8  career,  the  lii^htning's  shock : 
My  own  green  land  forever. 


'.    h 


Oh !  never  may  a  son  of  thine, 
Wherever  his  wandering  steps  incline, 
Forget  the  sky  which  bient  above 
His  childhood  like  a  dream  of  love— 
The  stream  beneath  the  green  hill  flowing — 
The  broad-armed  trees  above  it  growing— 
The  clear  breeze  through  the  foliage  blowing , 
Or  hear^  unmoved,  the  taunt  of  scorn 
Breathed  o'er  the  brave  New  England  bora." 

Whittiks 

LTUOUGH  much  of  the  soil  of  New  England  is  rough  and  sterile,  and  labor 

— ^hard  and  unceasing  lahor — is  necessary  to  procure  aubsiatenoe  for  its 

teeming  population,  in  no  part  of  our  republic  can  be  found  stronger  birtb- 

place  attachments.     It  is  no  sentiment  of  recent  gprowth,  springing  up 

under  the  influence  of  the  genial  warmth  of  our  free  inatitutions,  but 

ante-dates  our  Revolution,  and  was  prominently  manifest  in  oolooial 

This  sentiment,  strong  and  vigorous,  gave  birth  to  that  zealous  patrio^ 

ism  which  distinguished  the  people  of  the  Eastern  States  during  the  ten  yain 

preceding  the  war  for  independence,  and  the  seven  years  of  that  contest.     Repab* 

\  ]  r     licanism  seemed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  the  people  appeared  to  inhale  the 

!  >'      air  of  freedom  at  every  breath.     Every  where  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  eastward, 

^       loyalty  to  the  sovereign — a  commendable  virtue  in  a  people  governed  by  a  right- 

/        eous  pnnce — was  changed  by  kingly  oppression  into  loyalty  to  a  high  and  holy  pris- 

ciple,  and  hallowed,  for  all  time,  the  region  where  it  flourished.     To  a  pilgrim  on  an  enand 

like  mine  the  rough  hills  and  smiling  valleys  of  New  England  are  sanctuaries  for  patriot  wn^ 

ship  ;  and  as  our  long  train  swept  over  the  sandy  plain  of  New  Haven,  and  coursed  amoag 

the  hills  of  Wallingford  and  Meriden,  an  emotion  stirred  the  breast  akin  to  that  of  the  Jew 

of  old  when  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  tlis  Great  Feast.     A  day^s  journey  before  me  wu 

Boston — the  city  of  the  pilgrims,  the  nursery  of  liberty  cradled  in  the  May  Flower,  the  fiiit 

altar-place  of  freedom  in  the  Western  World. 

The  storm,  which  had  abated  for  a  few  hours  at  mid-day,  came  down  with  increased  vith 
lence,  and  the  wind-eddies  wrapped  the  cars  in  such  wreaths  of  smoke  from  the  engine,  that 
only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  countr}'  could  be  obtained.  It  was  almost  dark  when  m 
Octobers,  reached  Hartford,  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  thirty-six  miles  northward  of  New 
1848.  Haven  ;  where,  sick  and  weary  from  the  eflects  of  exposure  and  fatigue  during  the 
morning,  a  glowing  grate  and  an  "  old  arm-chair''  in  a  snug  room  at  the  '*  United  States" 
were,  under  the  circumstances,  comforts  which  a  prince  might  covet.  Let  us  oloee  the  abnt* 
ters  against  the  impotent  gusts,  and  pass  the  evening  with  the  ohroniclen  of  Hartfi»d  ud 
its  vicinage. 

Hartford  (Suckiag),  and  Wethersfield,  four  miles  distant,  were  the  earliest  lettlements  id 
Connecticut.     In  1633  the  Dutch  from  Nicu  Amsterdam  went  up  the  Connaoticnt  Biver, 
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ntt  SL-nlcBieBI  u  Uanford.    Flnt  MaMlng  boua  Id  CaoDBcIicDL    GorammEiit  orgulied.    Unton  or  Naw  Engluid  CatoBlva. 

tad  established  a,  trading-house  and  built  a  small  fort  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mill  River, 
«t  its  JLinetioQ  with  the  Connecticut,  near  the  site  of  Hartford.  The  place  is  itill  known  as 
Dutch  Point.  About  the  same  time  William  Holmes  and  others  of  the  Plymouth  colony 
sailed  up  the  Connecticut,  in  a  vessel  having  the  frame  of  a  dwelling  on  board,  and,  landing 
on  the  west  side,  near  the  present  Windsor,  erected  the  first  house  built  in  Connecticut.  The 
Dutch  threatened  to  fire  on  them,  but  they  were  allowed  to  pass  by.  In  1635,  John  Steele 
and  others,  under  the  auspices  of  Hev.  Thomas  Hooker,  of  Cambridge,  reached  Holmes's  res- 
idence, and  began  a  settlement  near.  Hooker  and  his  wife,  with  about  one  hundred  men, 
women,  and  children  of  his  flock,  leil  Cambridge  the  following  year,  and  marched  j„„ 
through  the  wilderness  westward  to  the  pioneer  settlement,  subsisting,  on  the  journey,  '^^ 
upon  the  milk  of  a  herd  of  cows  which  they  drove  before  them.  Over  hills  and  mountains. 
through  thickets  and  marshes,  they  made  their  way,  with  no  guide  but  a  compass,  no  shel- 
tei  but  the  heavens  and  the  trees,  no  bed  save  the  bare  earth,  relying  upon  Divine  Provi- 
dence and  their  own  indomitable  perseverance  for  success.  The  first 
hoiue  of  worship  was  erected  the  previous  year,  and  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1636,  Mr.  Hooker  first  preached,  and  administered  the  holy 

The  Dutch  looked  upon  the  new-comers  as  intruders,  while  the 

English  settlers  in  turn  regarded  the  Dutch  in  that  light,  because  the 
whole  country  north  of  40°  belonged,  by  chartered  rights,  to  the  Plym- 
outh and  Maesachusetta  Companies.      Much  animosity  existed  for  sev-       „       „  ~J^  ' 

ir.,1--  ,-  ,,c  FiMT  Mimno-Hooia.' 

era!  years,  the  Dutch  relueing  to  submit  to  the  laws  framed  by  the 

EngUsh  colony,  and  often  threatening  hostilities  against  them.  Finally,  in  1654,  an  order 
arrived  from  Parliament  requiring  the  English  colony  to  regard  the  Dutch,  in  all  respects, 
OS  enemies.  In  confonnity  to  this  order,  the  Dutch  trading-house,  fort,  and  all  their  lands 
were  sequestered  for  the  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.     The  Dutch  then  withdrew. 

The  first  court,  or  regularly  organized  government,  in  Connecticut,  was  held  at  Hartford 
ia  the  spring  of  1C36.  The  people  were  under  the  general  government  of  Massachusetts, 
but  were  allowed  to  have  minor  courts  of  their  own,  empowered  to  make  war  or  peace,  and 
form  alliances  with  the  natives  within  the  colony.  The  English  settlement  was  not  fairly 
seated,  before  the  Pequots,  already  mentioned,  disturbed  it  with  menaces  of  destruction. 
Tbe  Pequot  war  ensued  in  1  637,  and,  although  it  involved  the  colony  in  debt,  and  caused  a 
present  scarcity  of  provisions,  it  established  peace  for  many  years,  and  was  ultimately  benelicial. 

In  January,  1 639,  a  convention  of  the  free  planters  of  Connecticut  was  held  at  Hartford. 
and  a  distinct  commonwealth  was  formed.  They  adopted  a  constitution  of  civil  government, 
which  was  organized  in  April  following,  by  the  election  of  John  Haynes  governor,  and  six 
magistrates.  In  1643  their  criminal  code,  founded  upon  Jewish  laws  as  developed  in 
the  Scripture,  was  completed  and  entered  on  record.  By  this  code  the  death  penalty  was 
incurred  by  those  guilty  of  worshiping  any  but  the  one  triune  God  ;  of  witchcraft  ;  blasphe- 
my ;  willful  murder,  except  in  defense  of  life ;  man-stealing ;  false  swearing,  by  which  a 
man's  life  might  be  forfeited  ;  unchastity  of  various  grades  ;  cursing  or  smiting  of  parents 
by  a  child  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  except  when  it  could  be  shown  that  the  child's  training 
had  been  neglected  or  the  parents  were  guilty  of  cruel  treatment ;  and  of  a  stubborn  disO' 
bedience  of  parents  by  a  son  over  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  foUowing  year  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut  (as  Hart- 
ford  was  called),  and  New  Haven  confederated  for  their  mutual  safety  and  welfare, 
and  called  themselves  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.''     Each  colony  was  author- 

'  Thia  pictore  of  the  first  house  for  ChriMian  worahip  erected  in  Conaecticnt  is  copied  Ironi  Barber's  Hit- 
laricat  Colttcttoiu.     He  oblaincd  the  dnwing  from  an  antiquary  of  Hartford,  and  beliavea  it  correct. 

*  The  tsrm  New  Eogland  was  first  applied  by  Captain  John  Smith,  according  to  the  dedicatory  epistle  la 
the  "  First  Sermoa  preached  in  tipvi  England"  by  Robert  Coshman.  "  It  was  so  called,"  laft  the  address, 
"beoaose  of  the  resemblance  that  la  in  it  of  England,  the  native  soil  of  EnglishnieB.  It  being  mnch  whal 
the  same  for  heat  and  cold  in  gmnmer  and  winter,  il  being  champaign  ground,  but  no  high  monntains,  soma- 
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ized  to  Eond  two  commiESLoncra  to  meet  annually  in  September,  firat  at  BoBton,  uid  tben  tX 
Ilartfurd,  Nvw  Haven,  and  Plymouth,  with  power  to  make  wsi  and  peace,  and  enact  fed- 
eral lan'a  for  the  general  good.  This  union  was  productive  of  great  benefit,  for  it  made  tbe 
united  settlements  formidable  jn  opiwsition  to  their  enemies,  the  Dutch  and  Indians. 

In  ICC2,  Charles  II.  granted  a  charter  to  the  Connecticut  colony,  by  which  the  New 
llavcn  colony  was  included  within  that  of  the  former.  At  first  there  was  much  dissatiifw- 
'ion,  but  in  1C55  the  two  colonics  joined  in  an  amicable  election  of  ofiieen,  and  chose  John 
Winthrop  for  governor. 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  James,  a  bigoted,  narrow-minded,  and  unjust  priace, 
.Many  of  his  advisers  were  ambilious  and  unprincipled  men,  scheming  for  the  consolidation 
of  power  in  the  person  of  the  king.  Immediately  on  the  accession  of  James,  they  arranged 
;k  plan  lor  procuring  a  surrender  of  all  the  patents  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  lorail- 
ing  the  whole  northern  part  of  America  into  twelve  provinces,  with  a  governor  general  over 
,j„i,  the  whole.  Writs  of  quo  tcarranto  were  accordingly  iaaued,"  requiring  the  sevenl 
1(K>,  colonies  to  appear,  by  rep  resent  a  lives,  before  his  majesty's  council,  to  show  by  wiiil 
right  they  cxerciaed  certain  powers  and  privilt^gcs.'  The  colony  of  Connecticut  sent  an  agent 
lo  England  with  a  petition  and  remonstrances  to  the  king.  The  mission  was  vain,  fbt  al- 
ready the  decree  had  gone  forth  for  annulling  the  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andross  was  ap- 
|)ointed  the  first  governor  general,  and  arrived  at  Boston  in  December,  1G86.  He  immedi- 
iitely  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of  Connecticut,  and  it  was  refua^.  Nearly  i 
year  elapsed,  and  meanwhile  Andross  began  to 
play  the  tyrant.  His  first  fair  promises  to  tbe 
people  were  broken,  and,  supported  by  royal  an- 
thority,  he  assumed  a  dignity  and  importance  al- 
most equal  to  his  master's,  thoroughly  disguitiag 
the  colon  iets. 

In  October,  1687,  he  went  to  Hartford  with 
a  company  of  soldiers  while  the  Assembly  was  in 
session,  and  demanded  an  immediate  surrenderor 
their  charter.  Sir  Edmund  woa  received  with 
apparent  respect  by  the  members,  and  in  his  pret- 
ence the  subject  of  his  demand  was  calmly  debat 
ed  until  evening.  The  charter  was  then  brooght 
forth  and  placed  upon  the  table  around  which  tbe 

._     ,.  „    .  members  wore  silting.     Andross  was  about  to 

Tu  CKurn  Ouc>  ,     ,■   ,  >■      ,  .        .. 

seize  jt,  when  the  lights  were  suddenly  extingnub- 

'.'d.     A  large  concourse  of  people  had  assembled  without,  and  the  moment  the  lights  dinp- 

ivhst  like  Iho  soil  in  Kent  nnci  Eb!h>x  ;  full  of  dales  and  meadow  groands,  full  of  rivers  and  sweet  ipnagt, 
:»  England  is.  But  principall}',  so  far  as  wo  can  yet  find,  it  is  an  isliind,  and  near  about  the  qoantitf  of 
lOngland,  cut  out  from  the  main  land  in  Amcrioa,  as  England  is  from  Europe,  by  a  great  arm  of  Ibo  Na, 
M-hich  entereth  in  40^,  and  runnelh  up  nurth  and  viesX  by  west,  and  goeth  out  cither  into  the  South  Scan 
<-lse  into  the  Bay  of  Canada.  The  certainly  whcroof  and  secrets  of  which  we  have  doI  yet  so  found  a>  tksl 
as  eye-witnesses  we  can  make  narration  thereof;  but,  if  God  give  lime  and  means,  we  shall,  ere  long,  dii- 
i^over  both  the  extent  of  that  river,  to(;clher  with  the  secrets  thereof,  and  so  try  what  territorie*,  habilationa 
iir  commodities  may  be  found  cither  in  il  ot  about  it."  This  address  was  written,  and  the  sermon  pieacW 
:il  Plymouth,  in  December,  1621.  Zy  liili  Bay  of  Catiada  is  meant  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  l)ie"gn« 
ann  of  the  sea,"  the  Hudson  River.  The  exiJoraiions  of  ilencjrick  Hudson  in  1609  seem  not  to  bave  boa 
known  to  the  worthy  dirine,  and  he  imagined  a  connceiiun  hetwocn  tho  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence,  by  wUrk 
.Vew  England  was  made  an  island. 

'  A  writ  of  quo  tcarranto  issues  epainst  any  person  or  corporation  that  uanrpa  any  franchise  or  UlwW 
against  the  king  without  ^ood  title,  and  is  brought  agalnnt  tho  usurpers  to  show  by  what  right  and  lilk 
rhey  hold  and  claim  eueb  franebisc  and  liberty. — Law  Dictionary, 

'  This  venerable  relie  Is  slill  vigorous,  and  is  a  "  gnarled  oak''  indeed.  It  stands  njion  the  northeni  ilofi 
>r  the  Wyllys  Hill,  B  beaatiful  elevation  on  the  south  side  of  Cliartcr  Stree^  a  few  rods  east  of  Mala  SlieM- 
rhis  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  which  1  made  of  the  tree  from  Charter  Street,  on  the  3d  of  Oclober,  IMS- 
omitted  tbe  picket  fence  in  front,  in  order  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  whole  tronk.     The  opeoiiig  d 
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Coucealment  of  the  Cliarter.       Expuliion  of  Andro««.      Accident  at  Hartford.      Washington's  Conference  with  Rochambeau 

peared  they  raised  a  loud  huzza,  and  several  entered  the  chamher.  Captain  Wadsworth,  of 
Hartford,  seized  the  charter,  and,  unobserved,  carried  it  off  and  deposited  it  in  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  large  oak-tree  fronting  the  house  of  Hon.  Samuel  Wyllys,  then  one  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  colony.  The  candles  were  relighted,  quiet  was  restored,  and  Andross  eagerly 
sought  the  coveted  parchment.  It  was  gone,  and  none  could,  or  would,  reveal  its  hiding- 
place.  Sir  Edmund  stormed  for  a  time,  and  threatened  the  colony  with  royal  displeasure ; 
then  quietly  taking  possession  of  the  government,  he  closed  the  records  of  the  court,  October  3l 
or  Assembly,  with  a  simple  annunciation  of  the  fact.  i687. 

The  administration  of  Andross  was  short.  His  royal  master  was  driven  from  his 
throne  and  country  the  next  year,  and  his  minion  in  America  was  arrested,  and  con- 
fined in  the  Castle,  near  Boston,  until  February,  1689,  when  he  was  sent  to  England  for 
trial.  Able  jurists  in  England  having  decided  that,  as  Connecticut  had  never  given  up  her 
charter,  it  remained  in  full  force,  the  former  government  was  re-established.  From  that  time 
until  the  Revolution  no  important  events  of  general  interest  occurred  at  Hartford.  A  mel- 
ancholy accident  occurred  there  in  May,  1766,  on  the  occasion  of  rejoicings  because  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  The  day  had  been  spent  in  hilarity.  Bells,  cannons,  and  huz- 
zas had  testified  the  general  and  excessive  joy,  and  great  preparations  were  making  for  bon- 
fires, fire-works,  and  a  general  illumination.  In  the  chamber  of  a  brick  school-house  that 
stood  where  the  Hartford  Hotel  was  afterward  built,  a  number  of  young  men  were  preparing 
fire-works  in  the  evening.  Under  the  house  was  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  from  which  the 
militia  had  received  supplies  during  the  day.  The  powder  had  been  scattered  from  the  build- 
ing to  the  street.  Some  boys  accidentally  set  it  on  fire,  and  immediately  the  building  was 
reduced  to  a  ruin  ;  several  of  the  inmates  were  killed,  and  many  badly  wounded. 

The  most  important  occurrences  of  general  interest  at  Hartford,  during  the  Revolution, 
were  the  two  conferences  between  Washington  and  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  America.  The  first  interview  was  on  the  2 1  st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1780,  the  second  on  the  23d  of  May,  1781.  The  French  fleet,  under  the  command 
of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay,  conveying  the  troops  sent  to  our  shores  by  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
to  aid  us,  arrived  at  Newport  in  July,  1780  ;  and  the  conference  of  Washington  with  Ro- 
chambeau and  Ternay,  in  September  following,  was  to  consult  upon  future  operations.^  This 
interview  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  the  allies  to  per- 
form any  thing  of  importance,  and,  af\er  making  some  general  arrangements  for  the  next  cam- 
paign, Washington  returned  to  his  camp  at  West  Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands.  It  was 
during  his  absence  at  Hartford  that  Arnold  attempted  to  surrender  West  Point  and  its  sub- 
ordinate posts  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  second  conference  between  Washington  and  Rochambeau  was  at  Wethersfield,  four 
miles  below  Hartford.     Rochambeau  and  General  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  with 

1781 

their  suites,  arrived  at  Hartford  on  the  21st  of  May,  where  they  were  met  by  Wash- 

tlie  cavity  wherein  the  charter  was  concealed  is  seen  near  the  roots.  The  heavy  wind  that  had  been  blow- 
ing for  thirty  honrs  had  stripped  the  tree  of  a  large  portion  of  its  autumnal  leaves,  and  strewn  the  ground 
with  acorns.  The  trunk,  near  the  roots,  is  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference.  A  daughter  of  Secretary 
Wyllys,  writing  to  Dr.  Holmes  about  the  year  1800,  says  of  this  oak,  **Tho  first  inhabitant  of  that  name 
[WyUys]  found  it  standing  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  Age  seems  to  have  curtailed  its  branches,  yet  it  is 
not  exceeded  in  the  height  of  its  coloring  or  richness  of  its  foliage The  cavity,  which  was  the  asy- 
lum of  our  charter,  was  near  the  roots,  and  large  enough  to  admit  a  child.  Within  the  space  of  eight  years 
that  cavity  has  closed,  as  if  it  had  fulfilled  the  divine  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  reared."  The  cavity 
within  remains  as  large  as  anciently,  but  the  orifice  will  hardly  admit  a  hand. 

'  At  that  time  the  French  fleet  was  blockaded  in  Norraganset  Bay  by  a  superior  English  squadron.  Ter- 
nay was  quite  dissatisfied  with  his  situation,  and  wrote  very  discouraging  letters  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes, 
the  French  premier.  In  one  (written  September  10th,  1780),  from  Newport,  he  said,  "We  are  actually 
compelled  to  remain  on  a  very  strict  defensive.  The  English  squadron  is  superior  in  number  and  in  every 
other  respect.  The  fate  of  North  America  is  yet  very  uncertain,  and  the  Revolution  is  not  so  far  advanced 
MM  it  has  been  believed  in  Europe."  An  account  of  the  negotiations  and  other  circomstances  connected  with 
the  sending  of  troops  from  France  to  aid  in  the  Revolution  will  be  given  in  a  future  chapter,  devoted  to  the 
mbject  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  for  independence. 
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ington,  and  Generals  Knox  and  Dii  Portail,  and  their  suites.  The  meeting  was  celebntad 
by  discharges  of  cannon  ;  and,  aflcr  partaking  of* refreshments,  the  officers,  with  several  pri- 
vate gentlemen  as  an  escort,  rods  to  WethersGcld.  Washington  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr, 
Jbseph  Webb,'  in  Wethersfield,  and  there  the 
conference  was  held.  The  object  of  the  inter 
view  was  to  concert  a  plan  of  operations  far  the 
ensuing  campaign.  The  miniites  of  the  conlet- 
ence  are  in  the  form  of  queries  by  Bochambeas, 
which  were  answered  by  Waahington.  The 
concIuBjon  of  the  matter  was  aa  arrangement 
for  the  French  army  to  march  ae  speedily  as  pas- 
nible  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  foim  a  juncticn 
with  the  American  army  encamped  there,  fin 
the  purpose  of  making  a  demonitralion  upon  the 
city  of  Now  York,  if  practicable.  An  expedi- 
tion southward  seems  to  have  been  proposed  bf 
.^  ,„      „       .  the  French  officers,  but  this  ide&  was  abandon- 

ed  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and 
the  danger  to  which  northern  troops  would  be  exposed  in  the  Southern  States  in  summer. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  send  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  squadron,  under  Count  de  Graase,  to 
^;iil  immediately  to  Sandy  Hook,  and,  forming  a  junction  with  the  fleet  under  Count  de  Bu- 
ras,  coufiuo  Admiral  Arbuthnot  to  New  York  Bay,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  combiaed 
urmies  in  besieging  the  city,  then  the  strong-hold  of  the  enemy.  The  French  troops  cot- 
tisted  of  about  four  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  two  hundred  that  were  to  be  left  in  charge 
of  stores  at  Providence.  A  circular  letter  was  sent  by  Washington  to  the  Eastern  Legisla- 
tures, and  to  that  of  New  Jersey,  rcquestinn;  them  to  supply  as  large  a  quota  of  Continental 
troops  as  possible.  Such  a  force  as  he  felt  sure  could  bo  mustered,  Washington  deemed  ade- 
quate to  undertake  the  siege  of  New  York  ;  and,  on  his  return  from  Wethenfield,  he  begsn 
his  arrangements  tor  the  enterprise.  The  two  armies  formed  a  junction  near  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
.at  the  bc^jnning  of  July.  After  several  ineilectual  attempla  upon  the  upper  end  of  York 
Island,  circumstances  caused  Washington  to  abandon  the  cntcrpriae.  The  arrival  of  a  R- 
i.'nforcemcnt  for  Clinton  in  New  York,  the  eipreesed  determination  of  De  Grasse  to  sail  fet 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  peculiar  situation  of  afTaira  in  Virginia,  where  Cornwallis  and  La 
Fayette  were  operating  against  each  other,  induced  Washington  to  march  south  with  the 
combined  armies.      Thu  result  was  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  capture  of  Cornwallis. 

The  storm  was  raging  as  furiously  as  ever  on  the  morning  after  my  arrival  in  Hart&id, 
and  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  visiting  Wethersjield  and  Windsor.'  With  a  letter  of  iutndDC- 
tion  to  the  ILev.  Thomas  Robbins,  the  librarian  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society,  I  vis- 

'  "  May  1  Bih.  Set  out  this  day  for  the  intc^^'iow  at  WethorsReld  with  the  Count  do  Rochambesa  tai  Ad- 
miral Barros,  Rcauhet)  Morgan's  Tavern,  forty-three  milES  from  Fiabkill  Landing,  after  diaiag  at  Ctdsal 
Vondorliur^'a.  ISih.  Breakfasted  at  Litchliold,  dined  at  Farminf;taD,  and  lodged  at  Wethersfleld,  at  tka 
house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Wclb." — Wnikingfoiyi  Diary.  The  Count  Barru  was  prevented  from  attcoding  tke 
meeting  by  (bo  appearance  of  a  large  British  fleet,  under  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  □?  Block  Island.  The  ad- 
dence  of  (Colonel  VaniJerbur);,  where  Washington  dined,  was  at  Fougbquog,  in  Beekmon,  Dulchan  eanaly. 

'  This  bullae  is  still  suiniling  (1848),  in  (he  central  part  of  Wethersfield,  a  lev  rods  south  of  thaCoopv- 
i^tional  Church. 

'  Windsor  is  situaleJ  upon  the  Connectieul,  B  little  above  Hartford,  at  the  mooth  of  Ihe  Faimuigtoa  Rrnr. 
Here  was  planted  the  first  English  setllcmont  in  Cunnectieut,  for  here  the  Hnt  hoiue  was  bnilt.  It  oral  the 
«gg  from  which  sprang  Hartford  and  the  Connecticut  colony.  East  Windsor,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Ci»- 
nccticut,  has  a  notoriety  in  our  Revolutionary  annal.i,  on  account  of  its  being,  for  a  short  time,  the  qoailsn 
of  s  portion  of  Ihe  British  and  Hessian  troops  uf  Burgoj'no'i  eaplarcd  aimy,  on  their  way  to  Boston ;  sin 
as  the  quarters  of  Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  and  General  Prescolt,  captured  on  Rhode  Island,  wUe 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  The  events  connected  with  the  capture  of  these  two  persoai  viD 
be  noticed  elsewhere.  They  wore  confined,  under  a  strong  guard,  la  the  boose  of  Captain  EbaMser  Qiasl^ 
which,  I  was  told,  is  still  standing,  a  few  rods  south  of  the  Theologieal  Seminaij. 
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ttnd  the  room  of  th&t  inBtitution,  BituBted  in  a  fine  edifice  called  the  WadsiDorth  Atkeneum. 
Thia  building  st&nds  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Wadsworth  ManHion,  the  place  of  'WeiBhiDgton'B 
first  confereace  with  Kochambeau.     The  cordial  welcome  with  which  I  waa  receiTed  by  Dr. 
Robbioi  was  a  prelude  to  many  kind  courteaiei  bestowed  by  him  during  a  visit  of  three  hours. 
He  ii  a  venerable  bachelor  of  serenty-two  years,  and,  habited  in  thi?  style  of  a  gentleman 
fifty  yeare  ago,  his  appearance  carried  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of  Washington.     The  li- 
brary of  the  society,  valued  at  ten  thousand  dollars,  is  its  property  only  in  prospective ;  it 
belongs  to  Dr.  Hobbins,  who  has,  by  will,  bequeathed  it  to  the  institution  at  his  death.      It 
oontaini  many  exceedingly  rare  books  and  MS3,,  collected  by  its  inteUigent  owner  during  a 
long  life  devoted  to  the  two-fold  pursuits  of  a  Chnstian  pastor  and  a  man  of  tetters.     There 
«re  many  hislorical  curiosities  in  the  library-room,  a  few  of  which  I  sketched.     The  one  in- 
vested with  the  greatest  interest  was  the  chest  of  Elder 
Brewster,  of  the  May  Flower,  brought  from  HoUand 
in  that  Pilgrim  ship.      Near  it  stood  a  heavy  iron  pot 
that  belonged  to  Miles  Standish.  the  ••  hero  of  New 
England,"  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Pilgrim 
passengers.      The   chest   ie   of  yellow   Norway   pine, 
-.  stained  with  a  color  resembling  London  brown.      Its 
lensions  are  four  feet  two  inches  long,  one  foot  eight 
inchea  broad,  and  two  feet  six  inches  high.    The 
key,  in  size,  has  more  the  appearance  of  one  be-    ^^\ 
longing  to  a  prison  than  to  a  clothing  receptacle.     The  chest  is  a  relic  of  much  inter-    ^^^ 
est  per  ie,  but  a  fact  connected  with  its  history  makes  it  an  object  almost  worthy  of       If 
rereience  to  a  New  Englander,  and,  indeed,  to  every  American.      Well- established        H 
tradition  asserts  that  the  solemn  written  compact  made  by  the  passengers  of  the  May       I 
Flower  previous  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  drawn  up  and  signed  upon  the    J 
lid  of  this  chest,  it  being  the  most  convenient  article  at  hand  for  the  purpose.     That     " 
compact,  brief  and  general,  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  the  Western  World,  and  was  the  first  instrument  of  civil  government  ever  subscribed  as 
\hii  act  of  the  whole  p(«ple.'     It  was  conciiived  in  the  following;  terms  : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under  written,  the  Loyal  Subjects 
of  OUT  dread  Sovereign  Lord  King  James,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  ica..  Having  undertaken,  for  the  Glory  of  God  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Christian  Faith^  and  Honor  of  onr  King  and  country,  a  Voyage  to  plant 

'  The  harbor  (Cape  Cod)  in  wbich  the  May  Flower  anchored  was  ascertained  to  be  north  of  the  fortieth 
degree  of  latitude,  consequentty  the  proposed  landing-plaeo  and  settlement  would  be  beyond  the  jnrUdictitHi 
of  the  Soath  Virginia  Compiuij,  from  whom  these  emigrants  had  received  their  charter.  That  iostrtmient 
WM,  therefore,  nseless.  Some  of  thoae  who  embarked  from  England  had  intimaied  (hal  tbey  would  be  un- 
der no  law  when  asbors.  The  majority  of  the  emigrants,  concerned  on  account  of  this  appearance  of  fac- 
lion,  thought  proper  to  have  recourse  lo  natural  law,  and  resolved  that,  before  disembarkation,  they  >houlil 
enter  into  an  association,  and  bind  themselves  in  a  political  body,  to  be  governed  by  the  majority.  This 
WBi  the  origin  of  the  compaol.  The  followiDg  is  a  list  of  the  signatures  to  (he  Instrument :  John  Carver, 
WlUiam  Bradford,  Edward  Winslow,  William  Brewster,  Isaac  Allerton,  Miles  Standiih,  John  Alden,  Samuel 
fuller,  Christopher  Martin,  William  Mullina,  William  White,*  Kigbard  Warren,  John  Howland,  Stephen 
Uopkina,  Edward  Tilley,  John  Tilley,  Francis  Cook,  Thomas  Ragfli%  Thomas  Tinker,  John  Ridgedale,  Ed- 
ward Fnller,  John  Turner,  Francis  Eaton,  James  Chilton,  John  Crackston,  John  Billington,  Moses  Fleli^ber, 
John  Goodman,  Degory  Priest,  Thomas  WQIIams,  Gilbert  Winslow,  Edward  Margeson,  Feler  Brown,  Rich- 
ard Brilteridge,  George  Scale,  Riahard  Clarke,  Richard  Gardiner,  John  Allerton,  Thomas  English,  Edward 
Ltotj,  Edward  L«ister.  There  were  forty-one  subscribers  to  the  compact,  each  one  placing  opposite  his 
name  the  namber  of  his  family.  The  whole  number  of  souls  was  one  hundred  and  one.^ — See  Moore's  Mim- 
airt  ofAmtricaii  Gmtmeri,  i.,  25. 

*  JuM  fnrhaat  to  tba  luidlng  of  tt»  PUgriiat,  the  wile  of  miUun  White  (iTa  tHrth  to  >  laii.  Ihs  Bnt  EagUih  child  bom  la 
New  EsfUnd,  Fnnn  Uw  eircuiiiiUiic«  of  hli  binh  bs  wu  umed  Peregrioa.  He  died  •(  UuibDeld.  Julj  aad.  ITOI,  iged  neirl j 
^^tj-loar  jtm.  WUIitm  White  died  HKHi  ifter  Ihs  Hitiag  of  the  ooloaj,  tad  hli  widen  murled  Ednrd  Wiuilow.  Thli 
wu  tbellrMEntlldiRurTUgelnNewEaglud.  It  wu  ■•Ingulirrircumnuiai  thit  UrL  Whits  wm  the  Int  modur  and  ifas 
•nt  bride  In  New  En^ud.  ud  mother  of  the  tret  nitlve  goTemor  or  the  cDlanj,  who  wu  alia  Ihs  tole  beanr  of  Os  bonar 
of  Boaaunder-lBfifakf  of  Ihs  forcH  of  the  coBfsdento  ealODiee.— 8ae  SqrUs^  It,  la 
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the  first  Colony  in  the  Northern  parti  of  Virginia  ;  Do  fay  these  Fre«ent«,  ■olemoly  and  mn- 
tualiy,  in  the  Piuscnce  of  God,  and  of  one  another,  Coven&nt  and  CombtaD  ourselvea  ti^elli- 
er  into  a  Civil  body  Politic,  for  our  better  Ordering  and  Preservation,  and  Furtherance  of 
tlie  enda  aforesaid  ;  and  by  Viituo  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  Just  and  equal  lamt 
ordinanceH,  Acta,  Constitutions,  and  Offices  from  Time  to  Time,  as  shall  be  thought  mnl 
meet  and  convenient  for  the  General  Good  of  the  Colony  ;  unto  which  we  Promise  all  due 
Submission  and  Obedience.  In  witness  whereof  wo  have  hereunder  subscribed  our  Namci 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  James,  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fil^- 
fourth,  Anno  Domini,  1G20." 


;/J-.  B^<»/xw/< 


Huii>-*Hmi>a  or  thb  Fimiuvi. 

Another  curious  relic  of  the  Pilgrims,  preserved  by  Dr.  Robbins,  b  a  mindng-Janfe,  d 
of  the  sword-blade  that  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  the  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrims,  at  Leyden.  Mr.  Robinson  never 
came  to  New  England,  but  remained  at  Ley- 
den till  his  death  in  1625.  His  widow  and 
family  came  over,  bringing  his  eiTects,  among 
which  was  his  short  sword,  an  article  then  gen- 
erally worn  by  eivihans  as  well  as  military  men. 
His  three  sons  were  desirous  of  possessing  this 
relic.  It  being  impossible  for  each  to  have  it  entire,  it  wai  cut  into 
three  pieces,  and  the  sons,  true  to  the  impulse!  of  New  Englud 
thrift,  each  had  his  piece  made  into  the  vseful  implement  here  np- 
lesente^ 

Another  interesting  relio  is  a  chair  which  was  an  heir-lown  ia 
the  family  of  one  of  the  earlier  settlers  of  New  Haveoi.  It  is  mads 
wholly  of  turned  wood  (except  the  board  bottom),  fastened  togetlw 
by  wooden  pegs,  and  is  similaT,  in  appearance,  to  GoTemor  Camr's 
chair,  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Its 
existenoa  is  traced  back  to  the  thirteenth  century.  The  material  is  tab  and  its  coutraotiflB 
ingenious. 

'  These  were  copied  from  Biusell't  "  Reoolleotioiu  of  the  Pilgriou."     H«  obtained  IbMU  from  oU  dsedi 
and  oiber  docnmenla.     Tfao  writer*  were  members  oT  the  flnt  Plymoath  Chnroh,  uul  mom  of  then  TO* 

pBSKDgen  in  ths  May  Flower. 
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The  t&Tem  sign  of  General  Putnam,  whicb  hunfr  before  his  door  in  Brooklyn,  Connecti 
cut,  about  the  year  1 768,  is  also  preserved.'     It  is  made  of  yellow  pine,  painted  alike  on  bolli 

•ides.     The  device  is  a  full-length  portrait  of  Wolfe,  drewed     , , 

in  Karlet  uniform,  and,  as  a  work  of  art,  possesses  much  merit. 
The  portrait  of  the  young  hero  is  quite  correct.  The  back- 
ground is  a  faint  miniature  copy  of  West's  picture  of  The 
Death  of  Wolfe,  painted  by  that  artist  during  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  in  England.  The  sign-board  is  full  of  small 
punctures  made  by  shot,  the  figure  of  Wolfe  having  been  used 
u  a  target  at  some  time. 

A  drum,  used  to  call  the  people  to  worship  ;  an  ottoman, 
that  belonged  to  Mrs.  Washington  ;  the  vest,  torn  and  blood- 
stained, worn  by  Ledyard  when  masaaered  at  Groton,  and  the 
wooden  case  in  which  the  celebrated  charier  of  Connecticut 
waa  sent  over  and  kept,  are  in  the  collection.  The  latter  is 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  four  inches  wide  and  deep, 
lined  with  printed  paper,  apparently  waste  leaves  of  a  history 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  center  is  a  circular  projection  for  the  great  seal,  which 
was  attached.  I  saw  the  charter  itself  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  writ- 
ten upon  fine  vellum,  and  on  one  comer  is  a  beautifully  drawn  portrait  of  Charles,  executed 
in  India  ink. 

The  storm  abating  a  little  at  about  noon,  I  rode  down  to  Wethersfield  and  sketched  the 
Webb  House,  returning  in  time  to  make  the  drawing  of  the  Charter  Oak  pictured  on  page 
434,  the  rain  pouring  like  a  summer  shower,  and  my  umbrella,  held  by  a  young  friend,  scarcely 
protecting  my  paper  from  the  deluge.  Pocketing  some  of  the  acorns  from  the  venerable  tree, 
I  hastened  back  to  my  lodgings,  and  at  a  little  past  five  in  the  evening  departed  for  Boston. 
I  passed  the  night  at  Springfield,  ninety-eight  miles  west  of  Boston,  and  reached  the  latter 
place  at  one  o'clock  the  next  day.  The  city  was  enveloped  in  a  cold  mist  that  hung  upon 
the  skirts  of  the  receding  storm  ;  and,  too  ill  to  ramble  for  business  or  pleasure,  even  if  fine 
weather  had  beckoned  me  out,  I  passed  the  afternoon  and  evening  before  a  blazing  fire  at 
the  Marlborough. 

We  are  now  upon  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  classic  ground  of  the  Revolution. 
Before  noting  my  visit  to  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity,  let  us  view  the  wide  field  of  his- 
toric research  here  spread  out,  and  study  some  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  wonderful  ef- 
fect of  dismembering  a  powerful  empire,  and  founding  a  republic,  more  glorious,  because  more 
beneficent,  than  any  that  preceded  it. 


•■  BrooUjo,  Feb'T  18,  ITsa. 
"  GinTLKMin — Being  an  Enemy  to  Idleneis,  Dissipatioa,  and  Intemperance,  I  wonld  object  agaiost  any 
BMamre  that  may  be  Goodacive  thereto ;  and  as  the  multiplying  of  public  houses  where  (he  pnblio  good  doea 
not  require  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  ruin  the  morals  oC  the  youth,  and  promote  jdleoess  and  intsmperaace 
among  all  ranks  of  people,  especially  u  lbs  grand  objecl  of  those  caJididalea  for  license  is  money,  and  vrhere 
that  is  the  case,  men  are  not  apt  to  be  over-tender  at  people's  monils  or  panes.  The  aulhorily  of  Ibis  town, 
I  think,  have  run  into  a  great  error  [n  approbating  an  ■dditionsl  number  of  public  booses,  especially  in  tliia 
[Wish.  They  have  approbated  two  honsea  in  the  center,  .where  there  never  was  custom  (I  mean  traveling 
cmtom)  enough  for  one.  The  other  custom  (or  domestic),  I  have  been  informed,  has  of  lata  years  increased, 
and  the  licensing  of  another  honse,  I  fear,  would  increase  it  more.  As  I  kept  a  public  bouse  here  myself 
a  nomber  of  years  before  the  war,  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  knowing,  and  certainly  do  know,  that  the  travel- 
ing custom  is  too  trjBing  for  a  man  to  lay  himself  out  so  as  to  keep  suoh  a  house  as  travelers  have  a  right  to 
expect;  therefore  I  bope  yoor  honors  will  consult  the  good  of  tbis  parish,  to  as  only  to  license  one  of  the 
two  houses.  I  shall  not  nndortalie  to  say  wluch  ought  to  be  licensed  \  your  honors  will  act  according  to 
your  best  information.  1  am,  with  esteem,  your  honors'  humble  servant, 

"IsaAIL    PUTMAH. 

"  7b  1A(  Hon'tlt  Coimty  Cowt,  (t>  U  htU  at  Windham  «•  th*  19lA  iiwl." 
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I  have  just  mentioned  the  May  Flower,  and  the  Bolemn  compact  for  the  foundiiig  of  a 
commonwealth,  with  a  government  deriving  its  powers  from  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the 
governed,  which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  in  its  cabin.  That  vessel  was  truly  the  cradle 
of  American  liberty,  rocked  by  the  icy  billows  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  A  glance  at  antec^ 
dent  events,  in  which  were  involved  the  causes  that  led  to  the  emigration  to  America  of  that 
body  of  Puritans  called  The  Pilgrims,  is  profitable  in  tracing  the  remote  springs  of  our  Eer- 
olutionary  movements  in  New  England,  for  they  contain  the  germs  of  our  institutions. 

Just  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  exiled  Hooper  was  recalled,  and  appointed 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  Puritans  had  their  birth  as  a  distinct  and  separate  religions 
body.  Henry  VIII.  quarreled  with  Pope  Julius  III.  because  he  would  not  grant  that  Uceor 
tious  monarch  a  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Aragon,  to  allow  him  to  marry  the  beautiful  Anne 
Bolcyn.  Henry  professed  Protestantism,  abolished  the  pope's  authority  in  England,  and  ai> 
sumed  to  be  himself  the  head  of  the  Church.  He  retained  the  title,  <<  Defender  of  the  Faith," 
which  the  pope  had  previously  bestowed  upon  him  in  gratitude  for  his  championship  of  Rome, 
for  he  had  even  written  a  book  against  Luther.  Thus,  in  seeking  the  gratification  of  his  own 
imhallowed  appetites,  that  monster  in  wickedness  planted  the  seeds  of  the  English  Reformir 
tion.  The  accession  of  Edward  VI.,  a  son  of  Henry  by  Jane  Seymour,  one  of  his  six  wives, 
led  the  way  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Protestantism  in  England.  The  purity  of  life  which 
the  disciples  of  both  Luther  and  Calvin  exhibited  won  for  them  the  esteem  of  the  virtnoai 
and  good.  Yet  the  followers  of  these  two  reformers  difiiered  materially  in  the  matter  of  ritu- 
als, and  somewhat  in  doctrine.  Luther  permitted  the  cross  and  taper,  pictures  and  imagei, 
as  things  of  indifference  ;  Calvin  demanded  the  purest  spiritual  worship.  The  reform  hav- 
ing Begun  by  decided  opposition  to  the  ceremonials  as  well  as  dogmas  of  the  Papal  Church, 
Calvin  and  his  friends  deemed  it  essential  to  the  full  completion  of  the  work  to  make  no  con- 
cessions to  papacy,  even  in  non-essential  matters.  The  austere  principle  was  announced; 
and  Puritanism,  which  then  had  birth,  declared  that  not  even  a  ceremony  should  be  allow- 
ed, unless  it  was  enjoined  by  the  Word  of  God.  Hooper,  imbued  with  this  spirit,  refnied 
for  a  time  to  be  consecrated  in  the  vestments  required  by  law,&  and  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England  was  shaken  to  its  center  by  conflicting  views  respecting  oeremo* 
nials.  Churchmen,  or  the  Protestants  who  adhered  to  much  of  the  Romish  ceremoniali, 
and  the  Puritans  (first  so  called  in  derision)  became  bitter  opponents.  Dar*jig  the  reign  of 
Mary,  a  violent  and  bigoted  papist,  both  parties  were  involved  in  danger.  The  Pu- 
ritans were  placed  in  the  greatest  peril,  because  they  were  most  opposed  to  papacy, 
and  Hooper  and  Rogers,  both  Puritans,  were  the  first  martyrs  of  Protestant  England. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  succeeded  Mary,  and,  though  she  pro- 
fessed Protestantism,  long  endeavored  to  retain  in  the  Church  of  England  the  magnificent 
rituals  of  the  Romish  Liturgy.  She  had  in  her  private  chapel  images,  the  crucifix,  and  ta- 
pers ;  she  offered  prayers  to  the  Virgin ;  insisted  upon  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  invokod 
the  aid  of  saints,  but  lefl  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  in  the  Eucharist,  whioh  some  had 
been  burned  for  denying,  and  some  for  asserting,  as  a  question  of  national  indifference.  '  With 
such  views,  Elizabeth  regarded  the  Puritans  with  little  favor,  while  they,  having  nothing  to 
fear  from  earthly  power,  valuing,  as  they  did,  their  lives  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
maintenance  of  their  principles,  were  bold  in  the  annunciation  of  their  views.  They  claimed 
the  right  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  and  denied  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  sovereign  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religious  faith  and  practice.  They  claim' 
ed  the  free  exercise  of  private  judgment  in  such  matters  ;  and  the  Puritan  preachers  alio 
promulgated  the  doctrine  of  civil  liberty,  that  the  sovereign  was  amenable  to  the  tribunal 
of  public  opinion,  and  ought  to  conform  in  practice  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people.  By  degrees  their  pulpits  became  the  tribunes  of  the  coounon  people,  and  their 
discourses  assumed  a  latitude  in  discussion  and  rebuke  which  alarmed  the  queen  and  the 
great  body  of  Churchmen,  who  saw  therein  elements  of  revolution  that  might  oTertum  the 
throne  and  bury  the  favored  hierarchy  in  its  ruins.  On  all  occasions  the  Puritan  ministen 
were  the  bold  asserters  of  that  freedom  which  the  American  Revolution  established. 
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Poaition  of  Elizabeth.  Hie  Sepantiita.  Peraecutioni.  Pnritana  in  ParUament  James  L  Robinson. 

Elizabeth  had  endeayored  firmly  to  seat  the  national  religion  midway  between  the  su- 
premacy of  Rome  and  the  independence  of  Puritanism.  She  thus  lost  the  confidence  of  both, 
and  also  soon  learned  herself  to  look  upon  both  as  enemies.  Roman  Catholic  princes  con- 
Bpired  against  England,  while  Puritan  divines  were  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, and  questioning  the  divine  right  of  monarchs  to  govern.  A  convocation  of  the 
clergy  was  held  ;  the  "  Thirty-nine  Articles,"  which  constitute  the  rule  of  faith  of  the  En- 
glish Church,  were  formed,  and  other  methods  were  adopted,  to  give  stability  to  the  hie- 
rarchy ;  but  nearly  nine  years  elapsed  before  Parliament  confirmed  the  Articles  by  act,  and 
then  not  without  some  limitations,  which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  concessions  to  them. 

Rigorous  orders  for  conformity  were  now  issued.  The  Puritans,  thoroughly  imbued  with 
an  independent  spirit,  assumed  an  air  of  defiance.  Thirty  London  ministers  refused  sub- 
scription to  the  Articles,  and  some  talked  openly  of  secession.  A  separate  congregation  was 
at  length  actually  formed.  The  government  was  alarmed,  and  several  of  the  leading  men 
and  women  were  imprisoned  for  a  year.  Persecution  begat  zeal,  and  a  party  of  Independ- 
ents, or  Separatists,  appeared,  under  a  zealous  but  shallow  advocate  named  Brown.  The 
^reat  body  of  the  Puritans  desired  reform,  but  were  unwilling  to  )^ave  the  Church.  The 
Independents  denounced  the  Church  as  idolatrous,  and  false  to  Christianity  and  truth.  Bit- 
ter enmity  soon  grew  up  between  them,  the  Puritans  reproaching  the  Separatists  with  un- 
wise precipitancy,  and  they  in  return  were  censured  for  cowardice  and  want  of  faith. 

Persecution  now  began  in  earnest.      A  court  of  high  commission  was  established,  for 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  Non-conformists.     Its  powers  were  almost  as  absolute 
at  those  of  the  Inquisition.      Parliament,  particularly  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  was 
the  leaven  of  Puritanism,  disapproved  of  the  commission,  and  a  feeling  of  general  dissatisfac- 
tion prevailed.      Whitgift,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  sincerely,  but  bigotedly,  attach- 
ed to  the  English  Reformed  Church,  was  at  the  head  of  the  hierarchy,  and  assumed  to  con- 
trol the  entire  body  of  the  English  Church.      Conventicles  were  prohibited,  yet,  in  a 
few  years,  it  was  asserted  in  Parliament  that  twenty  thousand  persons  in  England  at- 
tended conventicles.      Some  were  banished,  others  imprisoned,  a  few  were  hanged,     ^he 
Separatists  were  nearly  extinguished,  while  the  more  loyal  branch  of  the  Puritans  still  suf- 
fered (wntumely  and  persei*.ution. 

Elizabeth  died,  and  the  Puritans  hailed  the  accession  of  James  of  Scotland,  where  in- 
dependence  of  thought  and  action  had  taken  deepest  root,  as  a  favorable  event.  It  was 
thought  that  his  education,  the  restraints  from  profligacy  which  the  public  morals  of  Scotland 
imposed,  and  his  apparently  sincere  attachment  to  Protestantism,  would  guaranty  to  them  fair 
toleration,  if  not  actual  power.  But  they  were  in  error.  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when 
he  ascended  the  throne,  and,  in  the  freedom  of  self-indulgence  which  his  new  position  afibrd- 
ed,  exulted  in  gluttony,  idleness,  and  licentiousness.  Incapable  of  being  a  statesman,  he 
aimed  to  be  thought  a  scholar,  and  wrote  books  which  courtiers  lauded  greatly,  while  wise 
men  smiled  and  pitied.  Bacon  pronounced  him  incomparable  for  learning  among  kings  ;  and 
Sully  of  France,  who  knew  his  worth,  esteemed  him  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Europe."  A  prof- 
ligate dissembler  and  imbecile  coward,  he  was  governed  entirely  by  self-interest,  vanity,  and 
artful  men.  He  loved  fiattery  and  personal  ease,  and  he  had  no  fixed  principles  of  conduct 
or  belief.  Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  the  Puritans,  for  a  moment,  relied  for  countenance  ; 
bat  he  had  scarcely  reached  London  before  his  conduct  blighted  their  hopes.  **  No  bishop, 
no  king,"  was  his  favorite  maxim  ;  and  in  1 604  he  said  of  the  Puritans,  **  I  will  make  them 
conform,  or  I  will  harrie  them  out  of  the  land,  or  else  worse ;  only  hang  them,  that's  all." 
During  that  year  three  hundred  Puritan  ministers  were  silenced,  imprisoned,  or  exiled. 

Among  the  exiled  ministers  at  this  period  was  John  Robinson.  Eminent  for  piety  and 
courage,  his  congregation  was  greatly  attached  to  him,  and  they  contrived  to  have  secret 
meetings  every  Sunday.  But  the  pressure  of  persecution  finally  determined  them  to  seek  an 
asylum  in  Holland,  **  where,  they  heard,  was  freedom  of  religion  for  all  men."  Thither  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  little  flock,  among  whom  was  William  Brewster  (who  afterward  became 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Church),  went  into  voluntary  exile  in  1608      They  landed  at  Amster- 
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dam,  and  theu  journeyed  to  Leyden,  feelings  that  they  were  but  Pilgribcs,  with  no  p&rtica- 
lar  abiding-placo  on  earth.  They  were  joined  by  others  who  fled  from  persecution  in  En- 
gland, and  finally  they  established  a  prosperous  church  at  Leyden. 

While  the  Pilgrim  Puritans  were  increasing  in  strength  in  Holland,  and  winning  golda 
opinions  from  the  Dutch  on  account  of  their  purity  of  life  and  loily  independence  of  thought, 
companies  were  forming  for  settling  the  newly-discovered  portions  of  America,  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware.  Toward  the  Western  World  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  the  Pilguis 
were  turned,  and  John  Carver  and  Robert  Cushman  repaired  to  England,  to  obtiin 
the  consent  of  the  Virginia  Company  to  make  a  distinct  settlement  in  the  northern  put 
of  their  territory.  Sandys,  Southampton,  and  other  liberal  members  of  the  House  of  Coib 
mons,  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  wink  at  their  heresy.  A  patent  was  granted  in  1 619,  and 
James  promised,  not  to  aid  them,  but  to  let  them  alone.  This  was  all  they  required  of  kii 
majesty.  Now  another  difficulty  was  to  be  removed  :  capital  was  needed.  Several  Lon- 
don merchants  advanced  the  necessary  sums.  The  famous  Captain  John  Smith  ofiered  hit 
services,  but  his  religious  views  did  not  suit  them.  His  notions  were  too  aristocratic,  and  he 
complained  of  their  deiyocracy— complained  that  they  were  determined  "  to  be  lords  and 
kings  of  themselves."  They  were,  therefore,  \eh  "  to  make  trial  of  their  own  follies."  In 
1620  the  Pilgrims  purchased  two  ships,  the  Speedwell,  of  sixty  tons,  and  the  May  Flower, 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons  ;  and  as  many  of  the  congregation  at  Leydeu  as  could  be  ic- 
commodated  in  them  left  Delfthaven  for  Southampton,  England.  There  they  were  joined 
August  5,  ^y  ^  ^^^  others,  and,  with  a  fair  wind,  sailed  for  America.  But  the  captain  cf 
it}20.  ii^Q  Speedwell  and  his  company,  becoming  alarmed,  and  pretending  that  the  ship 
was  unseaworthy,  put  back  to  Plymouth,  and  the  May  Flower,  bearing  one  hundred  and 
September  6,  ^^^  men,  women,  and  children,  the  winnowed  remnants  of  the  passengers  in  the 
1620.  ly^Q  vessels,  again  spread  her  sails  to  an  eastern  breeze.  Their  destination  wai 
the  country  near  the  Hudson,  but  adverse  winds  drove  them  upon  the  more  northerly  and 
barren  coasts  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  after  a  boisterous  voyage  of  sixty-three  daj's.  Land 
was  espied  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  two  days  afterward  the  May  Flower  was  uMj 
moored  in  Cape  Cod  Bay.  Before  they  landed,  as  wo  have  already  noticed,  they  formed 
themselves  into  a  body  politic  by  a  solemn  voluntary  compact.  *<  In  the  cabin  of  the  May 
Flower  humanity  recovered  its  rights,  and  instituted  government  on  the  basis  of  *  equal  lawi' 
for  the  general  good."  John  Carver  was  chosen  governor  for  the  year.  Democratic  libtrty 
and  independent  Christian  worship  were  at  once  established  in  America.^ 

The  ocean  now  lay  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  persecuting  hierarchy,  and  the  land  of 
promise  was  before  them.  Yet  perils  greater  than  they  had  encountered  hovered  around 
that  bleak  shore,  already  white  with  the  snow  of  early  winter.     But 

"  They  sought  not  gold  nor  guilty  ease 

Upon  this  rock-bound  shore — 
They  left  such  prizelcss  toys  as  these 

To  minds  that  loved  them  more. 
They  sought  to  breathe  a  freer  air, 

To  worship  God  anchain'd  j 
They  welcomed  pain  and  danger  here, 

When  rights  like  these  were  gain'd." 

Inspired  with  such  feelings,  the  Pilgrims  prepared  to  land.  The  shallop  was  unshipped. 
but  it  needed  great  repairs.  More  than  a  fortnight  was  employed  by  the  carpenter  io  mak- 
ing it  ready  for  sea.  Standish,  Bradford,  and  others,  impatient  of  the  delay,  determined  to 
go  ashore  and  explore  the  country.  They  encountered  many  difficulties,  and  returned  to  the 
ship.  When  the  shallop  was  ready,  the  most  bold  and  enterprising  set  out  upon  a  eniie 
along  the  shore,  to  find  a  suitable  place  at  which  to  land  the  whole  company.  They  ex- 
plored every  bay  and  inlet,  and  made  some  discoveries  of  buried  Indian  com,  deserted  wif- 

'  Baem,  Barlow,  Hume,  Hallam,  Bancroft. 
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warns,  and  an  Indian  cemetery.  The  voyage  was  fruitless  of  good,  and  they  returned  to 
the  May  Flower.  Again  Carver,  Standish,  Bradford,  Winslow,  and  others,  with  eight  or 
ten  seamen,  launched  the  shallop  in  the  surf.  The  day  was  very  cold,  and  the  December  6. 
spray  froze  upon  them  and  their  clothes  like  iron  mail.  They  passed  that  night  ^^^• 
at  Billingsgate  Point,  at  the  hottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay,  on  the  western  shore  of  Wellfleet 
Harbor.  The  company  divided  next  morning,  but  united  at  evening,  and  encamped  at 
Namskeket,  or  Great  Meadow  Creek.  The  next  morning,  as  they  arose  from  their  knees 
in  the  deep  snow,  when  their  matin  devotions  were  ended,  a  flight  of  arrows  and  a  war-whoop 
announced  the  presence  of  savages.  They  were  of  the  Nauset  tribe,  and  regarded  the  white 
people  as  kidnappers.*  But  the  Indians  made  no  further  attacks,  and  the  boat  proceeded 
along  the  coast  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles.  Suddenly  a  storm  arose.  Snow  and  rain 
fell  copiously  ;  the  heavy  swells  snapped  the  rudder,  and  with  oars  alone  they  guided  the 
frail  shallop.  Darkness  came  on  and  the  storm  increased.  As  much  sail  as  possible  was 
used  to  reach  the  shore  ;  it  was  too  much  ;  the  mast  broke  in  three  pieces,  and  the  fragments, 
with  the  sail,  fell  overboard.  Breakers  were  just  ahead,  but,  by  diligent  labor  with  the  oars, 
they  passed  safely  through  the  surf  into  a  smooth  harbor,  landed,  and  lighted  a  fire.  At 
dawn  they  discovered  that  they  were  upon  an  island,  in  a  good  harbor.*  There  they  passed 
the  day  in  drying  their  clothes,  cleaning  their  arms,  and  repairing  their  shallop.  Night  ap- 
proached ;  it  was  the  eve  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  The  storm  had  ceased,  but  snow  nearly 
eighteen  inches  in  depth  lay  upon  the  ground.  They  had  no  tent,  no  shelter  but  the  rock. 
Their  ship  was  moro  than  fifteen  leagues  away,  and  winter,  with  all  its  terrors,  had  set  in. 
Cvery  personal  consideration  demanded  haste.  But  the  next  day  was  the  Sabbath,  and  they 
resolved  to  remain  upon  that  bleak  island  and  worship  God,  in  accordance  with  their  faith 
and  obligations  as  Christians.  In  the  deep  snow  they  knelt  in  prayer ;  by  the  cold  rock 
they  read  the  Scriptures  ;  upon  the  keen,  wintery  air  they  poured  forth  their  hymns  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise.     In  what  bold  relief  does  that  single  act  present  the  Puritan  character  ' 

"  And  can  we  deem  it  strange 
That  from  their  planting  such  a  branch  should  bloora 
As  nations  envy  ? 


Oh  ye  who  boast 
In  your  free  veins  the  blood  of  sires  like  these, 
Lose  not  their  lineaments.     Should  Mammon  cling 
Too  close  around  your  heart,  or  wealth  beget 
That  bloated  luxury  which  eats  the  core 
From  manly  virtue,  or  the  tempting  world 
Make  faint  the  Christian's  purpose  in  your  soul, 
Turn  yo  to  Plymouth's  beach,  and  on  that  rock 
Kneel  in  their  footprints,  and  renew  the  vow 
They  breathed  to  Gud." 

Mas.  SioouuvKY. 

On  Monday  morning  the  exploring  party  pushed  through  the  surf,  and  landed     December  2S, 
upon  a  rock  on  the  main.'     The  neighborhood  seemed  inviting  for  a  settlement,  ^^^* 

and  in  a  few  days  the  May  Flower  was  brought  around  and  moored  in  the  harbor.     The 
whole  company  landed  near  where  the  explorers  stepped  ashore  :  the  spot  was  called  New 

*  The  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  vicinity  had  experienced  the  treachery  of  the  whites,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Pilgrims  were  not  the  discoverers  of  that  region.  Both  French  and  English  ships  had 
▼tsited  the  coast.  Six  years  before  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  an  Englishman  named  Hunt  had  inveigled 
several  Indians  on  board  a  ship,  and  carried  them  to  England. 

'  This  island,  within  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Harbor,  has  been  called  Clarke's  Island  ever  since.  It 
was  80  named  from  Clarke,  the  first  man  who  stepped  ashore  from  the  shallop.  The  cove  in  which  they 
were  in  such  danger  lies  between  the  Gurnet  Head  and  Saguish  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Plymouth  Bay. — 
Moore,  i.,  35.   The  May  Flower  afterward  made  two  voyages  from  England  to  America,  bearing  Emigrants. 

'  A  portion  of  this  rock  was  conveyed  to  a  square  in  the  center  of  the  town  of  Plymouth  in  1774,  where 
H  >tiU  remains,  and  is  known  as  The  Forefathers^  Rock, 
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Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  hoBpitalitics  which  they  had  reoeived  at  Plymouth,  in  Engiand, 
and  in  a  few  days  they  commenced  the  erection  of  dwellings.  The  exposure  of  the  explor- 
ers, and  of  others  who  had  reached  the  shore  by  wading,  had  brought  on  disease,  and  nearly 
one  half  of  the  company  were  sick  when  the  first  blow  of  the  ax  was  struck  in  the  primen) 
forest.  Faith  and  hope  nerved  the  arms  of  the  healthy,  and  they  began  to  build.  *'  Thii 
was  the  origin  of  New  England  ;  it  was  the  planting  of  the  Now  England  institutions.  In 
quisitive  historians  have  loved  to  mark  every  vestige  of  the  Pilgrims  ;  poets  of  the  poiot 
minds  have  commemorated  their  virtues  ;  the  noblest  genius  has  been  called  into  exercise  to 
display  their  merits  worthily,  and  to  trace  the  consequences  of  their  daring  enterprise."^ 

The  winter  that  succeeded  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  terrible  for  the  settlers.  Many 
were  sick  with  colds  and  consumptions,  and  want  and  exposure  tapidly  reduced  the  nnmben 
of  the  colony.  Governor  Carver's  son  died  soon  after  landing,  and  himself  and  his  wife  pa» 
ed  into  the  grave  the  next  spring.'  William  Bradford  was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  Tbe 
living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the  dead,  and  at  one  time  there  were  only  seven  men  eapsr 
ble  of  rendering  any  assistance.  Forty-six  of  the  one  hundred  died  before  April,  yet  not  a 
murmur  against  Providence  was  heard. 

The  colonists  had  been  apprehensive  of  an  attack  from  the  Indians,  but  not  one  approach- 
ed the  settlement  until  March,  when  a  chief  named  Samoset  boldly  entered  the  rude  town, 
exclaiming,  in  broken  English,  which  he  had  learned  from  fishermen  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
"  Welcome,  Englishmen  !  welcome,  Englishmen  !"  He  gave  them  much  information,  and 
told  them  of  a  pestilence  that  had  swept  off  the  inhabitants  a  few  years  before.  This  ac- 
counted for  the  deserted  wigwams  seen  by  the  explorers.  Samoset  soon  afterward  visited 
the  colony  with  Squanto,  a  chief  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Hunt  in  1 6 1 4  ;  and  in  Apdl 
Massasoit,  the  chief  of  the  Wampanoags,  was  induced  to  make  the  English  a  friendly  visit 
Treaties  of  amity  were,  made,  and,  until  the  breaking  out  of  King  Philip's  war,  fifty  yean 
afterward,  were  kept  inviolate.  But  Canonicus,  a  powerful  chief  of  the  Narraganaeta,  who 
lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Narraganset  Bay,  regarded  the  English  as  intruders,  and  sent 
to  them  the  ominous  token  of  hostility,  a  bundle  of  arrows  wrapped  in  a  rattle-snake's  akin. 
Governor  Bradford'  at  once  sent  the  skin  back  to  Canonicus,  filled  with  powder  and  ahoL 
The  chief  understood  the  symbol,  and,  afraid  of  the  deadly  weapon?  in  which  such  matwriali 
were  used,  sent  them  back  ;  the  Nairragansets  were  awed  into  submission.  Massasoit,  who 
lived  at  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  remained  the  fast  friend  of  the  English,  and  his  sons,  Alei- 
ander  and  Philip  (the  celebrated  King  Philip),  kept  the  bond  of  friendship  unbroken  until 
1675. 

After  many  difficulties,  and  receiving  some  accessions  from  immigration,  the  settlers  pnr- 

»  Bancroft,  i.,  313. 

'  John  Can'er  was  among  the  English  emigrants  to  Loyden.  Ho  was  chosen  the  first  governor  of  tk» 
colony,  by  a  majority  of  the  forty-one  male  adults  that  sailed  in  the  May  Flower. .  There  were  twelve  oCher 
candidates  for  the  honor.  On  the  23d  of  March,  1621,  a  few  laws  were  enacted,  and  Carver  was  regnlarij 
inaugurated  governor  of  the  now  colony.  Ho  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  fields,  while  laboring,  on  ths  3d 
of  April.  A  violent  pain  in  his  head  ensued,  and  in  a  few  hours  he  was  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  noMk 
He  lived  but  a  few  days,  and  his  wife,  overcome  by  grief,  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  about  six  weeks.  He 
was  buried  with  all  the  honors  the  people  could  bestow.  His  broad-sword  b  preserved  in  the  cabiast  fif 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

^  William  Bradford,  the  second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was  bom  at  Anstcrfield,  in  the  north  of  Ea- 
gland,  in  1 588.  The  first  Puritan  principles  wore  instilled  into  his  young  mind  by  a  ministor  named  Rie^ 
ard  Clifton,  smd  when  he  was  of  legal  ago  he  was  denounced  as  a  Separatist.  He  followed  Mr.  RobmHS  to 
Holland,  and  came  to  America  in  the  May  Flower.  While  ho  was  absent,  v^ith  others,  searching  far  a  spot 
on  which  to  land,  his  wife  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  He  was  appointed  governor  on  the  deaxk  flf 
Carver,  being  then  only  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His  energy  was  of  great  value  to  the  colony,  and  aoBMNk 
was  he  esteemed,  that  he  was  annually  elected  governor  as  long  as  he  lived,  except  oocasicmaUy,  wlMB^  **bj 
importuning,  he  got  off,''  as  Winslow  says,  and  another  took  his  place  pro  tempore.  His  idea  of  pahKo  d- 
tice  was,  ^'  that  if  it  was  of  any  honor  or  benefit,  others  besides  himself  should  enjoy  it ;  if  it  was  a  borden,  ol^ 
ers  besides  himself  should  help  him  to  bear  it."  Present  politicians  consider  such  doctrine  a  "barfaanw 
relic."  Governor  Bradford  died  in  May,  1657,  having  served  the  colony  as  chief  magistrate  twenty-fin 
years  of  the  thirty  of  his  residence  in  America. 
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CnuHdoa  of  the  Calan7. 

efaaied  the  righu  of  the  London  merchants  who  had  aided  them  with  funds,  for  nine  thou- 
nnd  dollars,  and  the  colony  thus  severed  the  last  link  of  pecuniary  interest  that  bound  it  to 
Old  England,  beyond  the  claims  of  commerci&l  transactions.  There  was  one  drawback  upon 
their  prosperity — the  non-existence  of  private  property.  There  was  a  community  of  interest 
in  all  the  land  and  its  products.  Thence  arose,  on  the  part  of  some,  an  unwillingness  to  la- 
bor, and  of  others  the  discontent  which  the  industrious  feel  while  viewing  the  idleness  of  the 
Uzy,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  toiling.  It  was  now  found  necessary  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that  each  family  should  plant  for  itself,  and  an  acre  of  land  was  accordingly  assigned 
to  each  person  in  fee.  Under  this  stimulus,  the  production  of  corn  became  so  great  that 
liam  buyers  the  colonists  became  sellers  to  the  Indians.' 

Civil  government  being  fully  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  news  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  beauty  ^ f  the  climate  having  reached  England,  in  the  following  autumn 
other  adventurers  prepared  to  come  to  America.  In 
the  mean  while  Edward  Winslow,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  the  colonists,  made  a  journey  to  the  resi- 
dence of  MasBBSoit  to  strengthen  the  friendship  that  ex- 
isted, by  presents,  and  by  amicable  agreements  respect- 
iog  future  settlers  that  might  come  from  England.* 
The  visit  was  fruitful  of  good  results.  Soon  afterward  J 
■  Captain  Standish'  marched  against  the  village  of  Cor- 
bitant,  one  of  Massasoit's  sachems,  who  held  an  inter- 
preter in  custody,  and  threatened  the  tribe  with  destruc- 
tion. The  whole  country  wa«  alarmed  at  this  move- 
ment, and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1621,  ninety  petty 
nehems  came  to  Plymouth  and  signed  a  paper  acknowl- 
odging  themselves  loyal  subjects  of  King  James. 

New  settlers  now  began  to  arrive,  and  new  explora-  '         " ""''  ""  "°~* 

tions  of  the  coast  were  made.  Sixty  adventurers  from  London,  under  the  auspices  of  a  mer- 
chant named  Wcslon,  began  a  plantation  in  the  autumn  of  1622,  at  Weymouth,  twelve 
mile*  southeast  from  the  present  city  of  Boston,  and  the  whole  coast  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
wu  explored.  They  discovered  a  spacious  harbor,  studded  with  islands,  and  inclosing  a  pen- 
iiuula  remarkable  for  three  hills,  called  by  the  natives  Shawmut  (sweet  water).  This  was 
Uw  harbor  and  site  of  the  city  of  Boston.' 


'  Hildreih,  i.,  171. 

■  Edward  Wtnilow  was  bom  in  Worceslenhire,  England,  in  1594.  While  traveling  on  the  Continent,  he 
beeamo  acquainted  with  Mr.  Robinsoe  at  Leyden,  joined  bis  congregation,  sailed  to  America  in  Ibe  Maj 
Fkiwer,  and  vaa  one  of  tbe  party  tbal  &rit  landed  on  Plymouth  Rook.  He  made  Maasasoit  n  second  fisit. 
•od  fouiid  the  sachem  very  sick,  but  by  means  of  medicine  restored  him  to  beiith.  Grateful  for  his  services, 
iba  ehief  revealed  to  Winslnw  a  plot  of  some  Bevageit  to  destroy  a  amall  English  settlement  at  Weymouth. 
Wiaalow  went  to  England  that  fall,  and  jn  tbe  spring  brought  over  the  first  cattle  introduced  into  the  colony. 
He  ma  appointed  goTomor  in  1633.  He  was  very  active  in  the  colony,  and  mode  several  voyages  to  Eo- 
glaitd  ID  its  behalf.  In  1655  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  superiDtend  tbe  expedition  against 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Weil  Indies,  He  died  of  fever  on  his  passage,  between  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  May 
8th,  1655,  aged  sixty  yean.     His  body  was  cast  into  tbe  ocean. 

*  Miles  Standish  is  called  tbe  "  Hem  of  New  England."  He  served  for  sorae  time  in  the  English  anny 
in  tbe  Netherlands,  and  settled  with  Robinson's  oongr^;(Btion  at  Leyden.  He  was  not  a  member  (^  the 
CIiDrch — "  never  entered  tbe  school  of  Christ,  or  of  John  the  Baptist."  He  came  to  America  in  the  May 
Flower,  and  was  appointed  military  commander-in-chief  at  Plymouth.  His  bold  enterprises  spread  terror 
■aong  the  Indians,  and  secared  peace  to  the  colony.  In  allusion  to  his  exploit  in  killing  Pecksuot,  a  bold 
cUtt,  with  bis  own  hand,  Mr.  Roliinson  wrote  to  the  govenmr,  "  0  that  you  bad  csnerrltd  sorae  before  you 
killed  any  I"  Standish  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  colony  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  died  at  Duxbury 
in  1 656,  aged  about  seventy-two  years. 

*  Tbe  Peninsula  of  ShawimU  included  between  six  and  seven  hundred  acres  of  land  sparsely  covered  by 
trees,  and  nearly  divided  by  two  creeks  into  three  islands  when  the  creeks  were  filled  by  the  tides.  From 
tbe  circumstance  of  the  three  bills,  the  English  called  the  peninsula  Tri-monntain,  the  modera  TremMii. 
These  three  eminences  have  since  beca  named  Copp's,  Fort,  and  Beacon  Hills.     The  name  of  Tri-m 
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Togreii  of  ftw  Frindplii 

In  1 628  a  company,  undiT  John  Endicott,  Killed  at  Salem  (Na-nm-Iceag),  and  were  jtnn- 
ed  by  a  few  emigranu  at  Cape  Ann,  liicteen  mites  narthwaid.     They  neeived  a  charter  from 

incorporated  by  the 
lame  of  the  "  Govern- 
r  and  Company  of  tbc 
MaMBchiiKtU  Bay  in 
New  England."  In 
1630  about  three  hun- 
dred Puritan  familla, 
under  Jobn  Winthrop, 
rrived,  and  joined  the 
Massarh  usetti  Bay  col- 
ony. They  establiihcd 
themselves  atDorchn- 
ter,  Roxbury,  Witei- 
town,  and  Cambridpt. 
A  spring  of  pure  ind 
wholtfsbme  water  ia- 
duced  some  families, 
among  whom  was  Ur. 
Winthrop,  to  settle  up- 
.  Shawmut.  Wis- 
throp  was  the  chosen 
Governor  of  the  eoloaf 
of  Massachusetts  Bay: 
the  whole  goTernmeat, 
including  Flynunth, 
V  Bctllument,  and  thenceforth  Boston  became  the  metropolis  of  New 
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was  removed  to  the  n 
England. 

I  have  thus  traced,  with  almost  chronological  brevity,  the  rise  of  the  Furitana  in  England, 
their  emigration  to  America,  and  the  progreasof  settlement,  to  the  founding  of  Boston  in  1630. 
ft  is  not  within  the  Fcopc  of  this  work  to  give  a  colouial  history  of  New  England  in  all  its 
important  details,  and  only  so  much  of  it  will  be  developed  as  is  necessary  to  present  the  linb 
of  connection  between  the  early  history  and  the  story  of  our  E.evolutioni  That  Rerolutioa, 
being  a  conflict  of  jyri/iciple.  had  its  origin  more  remote  even  than  the  planting  of  the  New 
England  colonies.  The  seed  germinated  when  the  »un  of  the  Reformation  warmed  the  edd 
soil  of  society  in  Europe,  over  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  had  so  long  brooded  ;  and  its 
blossoms  were  unfolded  when  the  Puritans  of  England  and  the  UuguDnots  of  France  boldly 
asserted,  in  the  presence  of  kingly  power,  the  grand  postulate  of  freedom^ — the  90CUI>  m> 
roLiTicAL  EQUALITY  OF  THE  RACE.  Thcso  two  scctions  of  independent  thinken  bionght  tba 
vigorous  plant  to  America — the  Puritans  to  New  England,  the  Huguenots  to  the  CatoIiDU. 
The  Covenanters  of  Scotland,  and  other  dissenting  communities,  watered  it  during  the  nsgai 
of  the  Charleses  and  tlia  bigot  James  II, ;  and  when  the  tactics  of  Bri^ah  oppre«ioii  had 
changed  from  religious  persecution  to  commercial  and  political  tyranny,  it  had  grown  a  itnrdy 
tree,  firmly  rooted  in  a  genial  soil,  and  overshadowing  a  prosperous  people  with  iti  beantibl 
foliage.  The  fruit  of  that  tree  waa  the  American  Revolution— the  truit  which  itiU  ftms 
the  nutriment  that  gives  life  and  vigor  to  our  free  institutions.  * 

vena  changed  to  Boston,  u  a  comiilimcnt  to  the  Rst.  Jobn  CotloD,  who  emigrated  fioni  Bonon,  in  Liacds- 
thira.  Ent;land,  , 

'  Thii  it  a  fac-siroile  of  a  map  of  Boston  Harbor  and  adjacent  settlement!  in  1667,  and  ii  beliend  toki 
B  specimen  o[  the  lint  en^^niving  exevuled  in  America.  Instead  of  Ihe  top  of  the  map  being  norlh,  aMotd- 
iag  to  (be  present  metbod  ot  drawing  maps,  tfae  rijrhi  band  i>r  this  11  north. 
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Tlw  Puritan  Character.    Witchcraft    Engliah  Lawi  on  the  Subject.    The  Delasion  in  New  England.    Effecii  of  the  Delusion. 


"  The  Pilgrim  tpirit  has  not  fled ; 

It  walks  in  noon^s  broad  light, 
And  it  watches  the  bed  of  the  glorioos  dead, 

With  their  holy  stars,  by  night. 
It  watches  the  bed  of  the  brave  who  have  bled, 

And  shall  guard  the  ice-bound  shore, 
Till  the  waves  of  the  bay,  where  the  May  Flower  lay, 

Shall  foam  and  freeze  no  more.^' 

PlERPOXT. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  the  proceedings  against  persons  accused  of  witchcraft,* 
the  disfranchisement  of  those  who  were  not  church  members,  and  many  other  enactments  in 
their  civil  code,  considered  alone,  mark  the  Puritan  as  bigoted,  superstitious,  intolerant,  un- 
loTely  in  every  aspect,  and  practically  evincing  a  spirit  like  that  of  Governor  Dudley,  ex- 
pressed in  some  lines  found  in  his  pocket  after  his  death. 

"  Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch, 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cocatrice, 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine, 
My  epitaph's,  *  I  died  no  libertine  !'  " 

But  when  a  broad  survey  is  taken  of  the  Puritan  character,  these  things  appear  as  mere 
blemishes— «pots  upon  the  sun — insects  in  the  otherwise  pure  amber  In  religion  and  mo- 
rality  they  were  sincerely  devoted  to  right — '*  New  England  was  the  colony  of  conscience."* 
Their  worship  was  spiritual,  their  religious  observances  were  few  and  simple.      To  them  the 

*  A  belief  in  witchcraft,  or  the  direct  agency  of  evil  spirits  through  human  instrumentality,  was  prevalent 
among  all  classes  of  Europe  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  this  superstition  had  a  strong 
hold  upon  the  metaphysical  Puritans  in  America.  A  statute,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  made  it 
•  capital  offense  for  a  person  to  practice  the  arts  of  witchcraft.  The  first  James  was  a  firm  believer  \n 
witchcraft,  and  sanclioned  some  severe  laws  against  its  practitioners.  Pretenders,  called  Witch-detectors, 
arose,  and,  during  the  commonwealth,  traveled  from  county  to  county,  in  England,  making  accusations,  in 
consequence  of  which  many  persons  suffered  death.  The  **  Fundamentals"  of  Massachusetts  contained  a 
eapital  law  against  such  offenses,  founded  upon  the  Scripture  injunction,  "  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live." — Exodus,  xxii.,  18.  Increase  Mather,  father  of  the  celebrated  Cotton  Mather,  in  a  work  called  "  Re- 
markable Providences,"  enumerated  all  the  supposed  cases  of  witchcraft  that  had  occurred  in  New  England. 
TThe  high  standing  of  the  author  turned  public  attention  to  the  subject,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  real 
witch  was  discovered  in  the  person  of  an  old  woman  at  Newbury,  whose  house  was  alleged  to  be  haunted. 
This  was  in  1686,  aniift'rom  that  time  until  1693,  when  King  William^s  veto  on  the  Witchcraft  Act  prevented 
any  further  trials,  and  all  accused  persons  were  released,  the  colonies  were  greatly  agitated.  Chief-justice 
Hale  had  given  the  weight  of  his  opinion  in  England  in  favor  of  the  delusion,  and  the  Mathers,  father  and 
ton,  of  Boston,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  learning,  had  written,  and  preached,  and  talked,  and  acted  much 
trader  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  Cotton  Mather  published  a  book  in  1692,  called  the  ^^  Won- 
ders of  the  Invisible  World,"  giving  a  full  account  of  all  the  cases  and  trials,  and  stimulating  the  authorities 
to  further  proceedings.  The  delusion  was  now  at  its  height,  and  no  class  of  society  was  exempt  from  sus- 
picion. The  wife  of  Hale,  minister  of  Beverly,  was  accused,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  most  active 
against  others,  and  almost  every  ill-favored  old  woman  was  regarded  as  a  servant  of  the  devil.  A  son  of 
Goremor  Bradstreet  was  accused,  and  had  to  flee  for  his  life ;  and  even  Lady  Phipps,  the  wife  of  the  Ad- 
miral Sir  William,  the  newly-appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  suspected.  When  royal  authority 
broke  the  spell,  practical  witchcraft  ceased  to  act,  and  the  people  of  Mas.««chusetts  recovered  their  senses. 
3father,  in  his  "  Magnalia,"  confessed  that  things  were  carried  a  little  too  far  in  Salem,  but  never  positively 
renoanced  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  witchcraft.  His  credulity  had  been  thoroughly  exposed  by  a  writer 
named  Calef,  who  addressed  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Boston  ministers  on  the  subject.  At  first  Mather  sneer- 
ed at  him  as  a  **  weaver  who  pretended  to  be  a  merchant ;"  but  Calef  laid  his  truths  and  sarcasms  so  strong- 
ly over  the  shoulders  of  Mather,  that  the  latter  called  him  a  ^^  coal  from  hell,"  to  blacken  his  character,  and 
afterward  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him  for  slander. 

The  mischief  wrought  by  this  delusion  was  wide-spread  and  terrible.  Society  was  paralyzed  with  alarm ; 
evil  spirits  were  thought  to  overshadow  the  land  ;  every  nervous  influence,  even  every  ordinary  symptom  of 
disease,  was  ascribed  to  demoniac  power.  When  the  royal  veto  arrived,  twenty  persons  had  b^n  execmed, 
among  whom  was  a  minister  of  Danvers  named  George  Burroughs ;  fifty-five  had  been  tortured  or  terrified 
into  a  confession  of  witchcrafV,  one  hundred  and  flffy  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  more  had  been  accused. 

*  John  Quincy  Adams. 
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elements  remained  but  wine  and  bread  ;  they  invoked  no  saints ;  they  raised  no  altar ;  they 
adored  no  criicifix ;  they  kissed  no  book ;  they  asked  no  absolution ;  they  paid  no  tithes ; 
they  saw  in  the  priest  nothing  more  than  a  man  ;  ordination  was  no  more  than  an  approba- 
tion of  the  ofRcers,  which  might  be  expressed  by  the  brethren  as  well  as  by  the  ministen ; 
the  church,  as  a  place  of  worship,  was  to  them  but  a  meeting-house ;  they  dug  no  grave  in 
consecrated  earth  ;  unlike  their  posterity,  they  married  without  a  minister,  and  bnried  theii 
dead  without  a  prayer.  Witchcraft  had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  skeptical  considen- 
tion,  and,  in  the  years  in  which  Scotland  sacrificed  hecatombs  to  the  delusion,  there  were 
but  three  victims  in  New  England. 

Rigorous  in  their  moral  and  religious  code,  the  Puritans  were  mild  in  their  legislation  npoo 
other  subjects.  For  many  crimes  the  death  penalty  was  abolished,  and  the  punishment  lor 
theft,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery  was  more  mild  than  our  laws  inflict.  Divorce  from 
bed  and  board  was  recognized  by  their  laws  as  a  barely  possible  event,  but,  during  the  fint 
fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  New  England,  no  record  of  such  an  occurrence  is  given.' 
Adultery  was  punished  by  death,  the  wife  and  paramour  both  sufiering  for  the  crime  ;  while 
the  girl  whom  youth  and  affection  betrayed  was  censured,  but  pitied  and  forgiven,  and  the 
seducer  was  compelled  to  marry  his  victim.  Domestic  discipline  was  highly  valued,  and  the 
undutiful  child  and  faithless  parent  were  alike  punished.  Honest  men  were  not  imprisoned 
for  debt  until  1654  ;  cruelty  to  animals  was  a  civil  offense,  punishable  by  fine.  The  people, 
united  in  endurance  of  hardships  during  the  first  years  of  settlement,  were  equally  united 
when  prosperity  blessed  them.  They  were  rich  in  affection  for  one  another,  and  all  around 
them  were  objects  of  love.  Their  land  had  become  a  paradise  of  beauty  and  repose,  and, 
even  when  the  fires  of  persecution  went  out  in  England,  none  could  be  tempted  to  return 
thither,  for  they  had  found  a  better  heritage.  Their  morals  were  pure,  and  an  old  writer 
said,  "  As  Ireland  will  not  brook  venomous  beasts,  so  will  not  that  land  vile  liven."  .  Drunk- 
enness was  almost  unknown,  and  universal  health  prevailed.  The  average  duration  of  life 
in  New  England,  as  compared  with  Europe,  was  doubled,  and  no  less  than  four  in  nineteen 
of  all  that  were  born  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Many  lived  beyon^  the  age  of  nine- 
ty, and  a  man  one  hundred  years  old  when  our  Revolution  broke  out  was  not  considered  a 
wonder  of  longevity. 

Such  were  the  people  who  fostered  the  living  principles  of  our  independence — ^the  parents 
of  nearly  one  third  of  the  present  white  population  of  the  United  States.  Within  the  first 
fifleen  years — and  there  was  never  afterward  any  considerable  increase  from  England-— there 
came  over  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  souls.  Their  descendants  are  now  not  far  firom 
four  millions.  Each  family  has  multiplied,  on  the  average,  to  one  thousana  souls.  To  New 
York  and  Ohio,  where  they  constitute  half  the  population,  they  have  carried  the  Puritan  ly^ 
tem  of  free  schools,  and  their  example  is  spreading  it  throughout  the  civilized  world.* 

In  1 634  the  colony  had  become  so  populous  that  it  was  found  inconvenient  for  all  the  free- 
men to  assemble  in  one  place  to  transact  business.  By  the  general  consent  of  the  towns,  the 
representative  system  was  introduced,  and  to  twenty-four  representatives  was  delegated  the 
power  granted  to  the  whole  body  of  freemen  by  charter.  The  appellation  of  general  coint 
was  also  applied  to  the  representatives.  -  It  was  about  this  time  that  Hugh  Peters,  afterward 
Cromwell's  secretary,  and  Ilcnry  Vane,  afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  made  governor, 
came  to  the  colony,  with  a  great  number  of  inunigrants.  It  was  about  this  time,  also,  that 
Roger  Williams  occasioned  disturbances,  and  was  banished.  These  circumstances  will  be 
noticed  hereafter. 

In  1637  the  Pequot  war  ensued ;  and  about  1 640,  persecutions  having  ceased  in  England, 
emigration  to  the  colonies  also  ceased.  The  Confederation  was  efiected  in  1643.  Froo 
that  time  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  may  be  dated.'     Their  commerce,  which 

^  Trumbuirs  History  of  Connecticut,  l,  283 }  Bancroft's  United  States,  i.,  465. 
•  Bancroft,*.,  467-8. 

'  Captain  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  "  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's  Savior  in  New  England,"  writ- 
ing in  1  650,  seven  years  after  the  union,  says,  *'  Good  white  and  wheaten  broad  is  no  dainty,  bat  every  ordiouy 
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fint  extended  only  to  the  ladtani,  and  to  traffic  among  themselves,  expanded,  and  eonaider- 
able  trade  was  carried  on  with  the  West  Indies.  Through  this  trade  bultion  was  brought 
into  New  Eogland,  and  "it  was  thought  necessary,  la 
prcTent  fraud  in  money,"  to  eitablish  a  mint  for  coining 
■hillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences.  On  the  fint  coins 
Iha  only  inscription  on  one  side  was  K.  E.,  and  on  the  oth- 
er, XII.,  VI.,  or  IIT.  InOctober,  1651,  the  court  order- 
ed that  all  pieces  of  money  should  have  a  double  ring,  with 
the  inscription  Massachusetts,  and  a  tree  in  the  center,  on 
one  aide,  and  New  Enoland,  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  on 
the  other.  The  first  money  was  coined  in  1 6S2,  and  the  date  was  not  altered  for  thirty  yean. 
In  the  year  1656  a  few  fanatics  in  religion,  calling  themselves  Quakers,  began  to  disturb 
itie  public  peace,  revile  magistrateB,  and  interfere  with  the  public  worBbip  of  the  people. 
They  awumed  the  name  and  garb  of  Quakers,  but  had  no  more  the  spirit  and  consistency  of 
life  of  that  pure  sect  than  any  monomaniac  that  might  declare  himself  such.  The  Quakers 
have  ever  been  regarded,  from  their  first  appearance,  as  the  most  order-loving,  peaceful  citi- 
WDS,  cultivating  genuine  practical  piety  among  themselves,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  never 
interfering  with  the  faith  and  practice  of  others,  except  by  the  reasonable  efibrts  of  pertua- 
■ioD.  Quite  difierent  was  the  character  of  some  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Puritans.  They  openly  and  in  harsh  language  reviled  the  authorities  in  Church  and 
State  i  entered  houses  of  worship,  and  denounced,  the  whole  congregation  aa  hypocrites  and 
an  "  abomination  to  the  Lord,"  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  wail-placarding  and  itin- 
erant propheti  of  our  day ;  and  shocked  public  morals  by  their  indeceaciei.'     They  were 

man  hath  his  choice,  ir  gay  cloihing  and  a  liquariiib  tooih  after  sack,  sugar,  and  pliuDs  lick  not  sway  his  bread 
t>Ki  fast,  all  which  are  but  onlinsry  among  those  that  were  not  able  to  bring  their  own  peraon  over  at  their 
Orit  coming.  There  are  not  many  towns  in  the  country  but  the  pooresl  pemon  in  tbem  hath  a  house  and 
land  of  hi*  own,  and  bread  of  bis  own  growing,  if  not  some  cattle.  Flesh  is  now  no  mre  food,  beef,  pork, 
and  multoa  being  fiequenl  in  many  houses;  so  that  this  poor  wilderness  hath  not  only  equsliied  England 
in  Ibod,  bat  goes  beyond  it  in  some  places  for  the  great  plenty  of  wine  and  sugar  which  is  ordinarily  used, 
and  apples,  pears,  and  quince  tarts,  instead  of  their  former  pumpkin  pies.  Poultry  they  have  plenty."  Al 
that  time  thirty-two  trades  were  carried  on  in  the  colony,  and  shoes  were  manufactured  for  exportation. 

■  This  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  first  money  coined  in  America.  The  mint-master,  who  was  allowed  to  take 
BAeen  pence  out  of  every  twenty  shillings,  for  his  trouble  in  coining,  made  a  large  fortune  by  it.  Henij 
Sewall,  the  founder  of  Newbury,  in  Massachusetts,  married  his  only  daughter,  a  plump  girl  of  eighteen 
jean.  When  the  wedding  ceremony  was  ended,  a  large  pair  of  scales  wan  brought  out  and  suspended.  In 
one  disk  the  bliisbing  bride  was  placed,  and  "  pine  tree  shillings,"  as  iha  coin  was  called,  were  poured  into 
iba  other  nnlil  there  was  an  eiguipolse.  The  money  was  then  handed  to  Mr.  Sewall  as  his  wife's  dowry, 
amonnling  to  a  handsome  sum  in  those  days.  There  are  a  few  pieces  of  this  money  still  in  eiist- 
rsoe.  One  which  I  saw  in  the  possession  of  a  gentleman  m  New  York  was  not  as  much  worn  as  many  of 
iIm  Spanish  quarters  now  in  cuculation  among  us.     The  siWer  appeared  to  be  veiy  purs. 

*  Hutchinson  mentions  many  instances  of  fanaticism  on  the  part  of  the  so-called  Quakers.  Some  at  Sa- 
tem,  Hampton,  Newbury,  and  other  places,  went  into  the  meeting.hou.ie3  in  time  of  worahip,  called  the  min- 
i^tera  rile  hirelings,  and  the  people  an  abomination.  Thomas  Newhouse  went  into  the  meeting-house  al 
Boatoa  with  two  gloss  bottles,  and,  breaking  them  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  congregation,  exclaimed. 
"Thus  will  the  Lord  break  you  in  giieces."  Mary  Brewster  went  into  meeting,  having  her  face  smeared 
with  soot  and  grease ;  another  young  married  woman,  Deborah  Wilson,  went  through  the  streets  of  Sa- 
lam  perfectly  naked,  in  emulation  of  the  Prophet  Iilzekiel,  as  a  sign  of  tho  nakedness  of  the  land.  They 
ware  whipped  through  the  streets  at  the  tail  uf  a  cart.  Ann  Hartley  declared  henelT  a  prophetess,  and  had 
many  followers  who  seceded  from  the  congregation  of  Boston,  and  iiealously  propagated  schism.  A  Quaker 
wonian  entered  a  church  in  Boston,  while  the  congregation  were  worabiping,  clothed  in  sackcloth,  with  ashes 
oa  her  bead,  bar  feet  bare,  and  her  face  blackened  so  as  to  perwKiify  smsll-pox,  the  punishment  with  which 
■be  threatened  the  colony. — See  Hutchinson's  Hiitary  of  MaaacluittHi,  \^  202-4. 

Whipping  was  the  usual  panishmenl.  Marmaduke  Stephenson,  William  Robinson,  Mary  Dyer,  and  Will 
iam  Leddra  were  hanged.  Mary  Dyer  was  publicly  whipped  through  the  streets  of  Boeton.  Dorothy  Waugh 
was  three  limes  imprisoned,  three  times  banished,  and  once  whipped,  and  her  clothes  sold.  William  Brand 
was  foar  limes  imprisoned,  four  times  banished,  twice  whipped,  and  branded.  Jihn  Copeland  was  seven 
(ianea  imprisoned,  seven  limes  banished,  three  times  whipped,  and  bad  bis  ears  cut  off.  Christopher  Holden 
was  dvo  times  banished,  five  times  imprisoned,  twice  whipped,  and  hod  his  ears  cot  off.  Thase  four  were 
ibe  leading  characters  who  suffered  iu  one  year. — Ifne  EnglatxTi  Bntigtu,  p.  105. 
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first  tenderly  dealt  with  and  kindly  admonished.  Penalties  ensued,  and  life  was  finally  tak- 
en, before  some  of  them  would  cease  interference  with  the  popular  ceremoniab  of  religion. 
The  exercise  of  power  to  maintain  subordination  finally  grew  to  persecution,  and  the  beneYo- 
lent  Puritan  became,  almost  from  necessity,  a  persecutor.  Enactments  for  the  presenration 
of  good  order  were  necessary,  but  the  sanguinary  laws  against  particular  doctrines  and  teaeU 
can  not  be  defended. 

The  Quaker  sect  sprang  up  in  England  about  1650,  under  George  Fox,  and  received  their 
name  from  the  peculiar  shaking  or  quaking  of  their  bodies  and  limbs  while  preaching.  They 
went  further  than  the  straitest  Puritans  in  disregarding  human  authority  when  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  yet  they  were  allowed  full  liberty  of  action  during  the  protector- 
ate of  Oliver  Cromwell.  Tliey  denounced  war,  persecution  for  religious  opinions,  and,  above 
all,  the  slavish  idolatry  demanded  by  rulers  in  Church  and  State  of  those  under  their  control. 
They  condemned  all  ordained  and  paid  priesthoods,  refused  to  take  oaths,  and  thus  struck  a 
direct  blow  at  the  hierarchy.  They  diHered  from  the  Puritans  in  many  things,  and  became 
noxious  to  them.  They  derived  their  system  of  morals  and  pohtics  chiefly  fro/n  the  New 
Testament,  while  the  Puritans  took  theirs  from  the  more  sanguinary  and  intolerant  codes  of 
the  old  dispensation.  Laying  aside  the  falsehoods  of  politeness  and  flattery,  they  renounced 
all  titles,  addressed  all  men,  high  or  low,  by  the  plain  title  of  Friend,  used  the  expretsioDS 
yea  and  nay,  and  thee  and  thou ;  and  offices  of  kindness  and  affection  to  their  fellow-creat- 
ures, according  to  the  injunction  of  the  Apostle  James,  constituted  their  practical  religion. 
"  The  Quakers  might  be  regarded  as  representing  that  branch  of  the  primitive  Christians 
who  esteemed  Christianity  an  entirely  new  dispensation,  world-wide  in  its  objects  ;  while  the 
Puritans  represented  those  Judaizing  Christians  who  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  a  pecul- 
iar chosen  people,  to  wit,  themselves."* 

The  English  Puritans  had  warned  their  brethren  in  America  against  these  *<  children  of 
hell,"  and  the  first  appearance  in  the  colony  of  Mary  Fisher  and  Ann  Austin,  who  came 
from  Barbadocs,  and  professed  the  new  doctrine,  greatly  alarmed  the  New  England  theocracy 
A  special  law  was  enacted,  by  which  to  bring  a  "  known  Quaker"  into  the  colony  was  pun^ 
ishable  with  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  exaction  of  bonds  to  carry  him  back  again 
The  Quaker  himself  was  to  be  whipped  twenty  stripes,  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  anii 
kept  thore  until  transported.  The  introduction  of  Quaker  books  was  prohibited  ;  defendiae 
Quaker  opinions  was  punishable  with  fine,  and  finally  banishment ;  and  ia  1657  it  was  en- 
acted that  for  every  hour's  entertainment  given  to  a  Quaker  the  entertainer  should  pay  forty 
shillings.  It  was  also  enacted  that  every  male  Quaker  should  lose  an  ear  on  the  first  odd- 
viction,  and  the  other  on  a  second  ;  and  both  males  and  females,  on  a  third  conviction,  were 
to  have  their  tongues  bored  through  with  a  red-hot  iron.  In  1658  the  death  penalty  was 
enacted.  Under  it  those  who  should  return  to  the  colony  a  second  time,  afler  banishment, 
were  to  sufier  death.  From  unwillingness  to  infiict  death,  it  was  provided  by  a  new  law. 
in  1G58,  that  any  person  convicted  of  being  a  Quaker  should  be  dehvercd  to  the  constable 
of  the  town,  "  to  be  stripped  naked  from  the  middle  upward,  and  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,  and 
whipped  through  the  town,  and  thence  be  immediately  conveyed  to  the  constable  of  the  next 
town  toward  the  border  of  our  jurisdiction,  and  so  from  constable  to  constable,  to  any  the  out- 
ermost town,  and  so  to  be  whipped  out  of  the  colony.  *  In  case  of  return,  this  was  to  be 
twice  repeated.  The  fourth  time  the  convict  was  to  bo  branded  with  a  letter  R  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  after  that,  if  incorrigible,  to  incur  the  death  penalty.  Chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentahty  of  King  William,  these  penal  laws  against  the  Quakers  were  abrogated  by  ro}'aJ 
authority,  and  that  sect  became  an  important  element  in  American  society  during  the  eight- 
eenth century.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  the  QuakeR 
had  a  strong  controlling  influence  during  the  Revolution. 

In  1G75  King  Philip's  war  commenced,  and  almost  all  the  Indians  in  New  England  were 
mvolved  in  it.     This  will  be  noticed  when  we  are  considering  my  visit  to  the  neighborhood 


'  Hildrcth,  i.,  404. 
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of  Mount  Hope,  the  residence  of  the  great  sachem.  Upon  the  heels  of  this  war,  when  the 
colonies  were  much  distressed,  the  ministers  of  the  second  James  conspired,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  destroy  popular  government  in  America,  and  consolidate  power  in  the  throne.  A  decision 
was  procured  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  declaring  the  American  charters  forfeited,  be- 
cause of  the  alleged  exercise  of  powers,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  governments,  not  recog- 
nized by  those  charters.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  who  came  with  the  title  of  governor  gen 
era],  and  empowered  to  take  away  their  charters  from  the  colonists,  made  Boston  his 
head-quarters.  He  came  with  the  fair  mask  of  kindness,  which  was  soon  cast  off.  Fees 
of  all  ofRcers  were  increased  ;  public  thanksgivings  without  royal  permission  were  forbidden  , 
the  press  was  restrained  ;  land  titles  were  abrogated,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  petition 
for  new  patents,  sometimes  at  great  expense  ;  and  in  various  ways  Andross  and  others  man 
aged  to  enrich  themselves  by  oppressing  and  impoverishing  the  inhabitants.      The  free  spirit 

of  New  England  was  aroused,  and  the  people  became  very  restive 
under  the  tyrant.  Secret  meetings  were  held,  in  which  the  propriety 
of  open  resistance  was  discussed  ;  but  before  the  people  of  Boston,  aft 
erward  so  famous  for  their  bold  opposition  to  imperial  power,  lifted  the 
arm  of  defiance,  the  news  came  that  James  was  an  exile,  and 
that  William  and  Mary  were  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  En- 
gland. Boston  was  in  great  commotion.  People  flocked  in  from  the 
country,  and  cries  of  •*  Down  with  all  tyrants'*  were  mingled  with  the 
notes  of  joy  rung  out  by  the  church-bells.  Andross,  alarmed,  fled  to 
the  fort,*  but  was  soon  arrested,  imprisoned,  and,  as  already  no- 
ticed, sent  home  for  trial.  A  new  charter  was  received  in  1 692, 
when  the  territories  of  Plymouth,  Maine,  and  Nova  Scotia  were  add- 
ed to  Massachusetts.  By  that  charter  the  governor  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  a  property  qualification  was  necessary  to  procure 
the  privilege  of  the  elective  franchise  in  choosing  the  members  of  the 
General  Court  or  Assembly.  Such  was  the  government  that  existed 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

About  this  time  the  French,  who  had  settled  upon  the  St.  Law- 
rence, began  to  excite  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Indians  against  the 
English  settlements  in  New  England.  Dover  and  Salmon  Falls  in 
New  Hampshiio,  Casco  in  Maine,  and  Schenectady  in  New  York 
were  desolated.  The  colony  fitted  out  a  force,  under  General  Win- 
throp,  to  attack  Montreal,  and  a  fleet,  under  Sir  William  Phipps,  to 
besiege  Quebec.  The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  for  seven  years, 
until  the  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  England  was  concluded, 
the  frontier  was  scourged  by  savage  cruelties.  During  this  time 
military  operations  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and 
the  government  emitted  bills  of  credit,  the  first  paper  mo?t£y  issued  in  the  American  colonies. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  treaty  of  Paris,  or,  rather,  of  Fon 


1669. 
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tainbleau,  in  1763,  the  New  England  colonies  were  continually  agitated  by  successive  warb 


*  The  first  fort  was  upon  one  of  the  three  eminences  in  Boston,  called  Comhill,  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  first  explorers  found  corn  buried  there.     The  fort  was  completed  in  1634.     It  had  complete  com. 
mand  of  tho  harbor.     It  is  now  a  green  plat,  two  hundred  feet  in  diameter,  and  called  Washington  Place 
The  eminence  is  called  Fort  Hill. 

Another  of  the  eminences  is  called  Beacon  Hill,  from  the  circumstance  that  on  the  top  of  it  was  a  beacoiv 
pole,  with  a  tar  barrel  at  its  apex,  erected  in  1 635,  which  was  to  be  fired,  to  give  an  alarm  in  the  country, 
if  Boston  should  be  attacked  by  savages.  Upon  a  crane  was  suspended  a  basket  containing  some  combusti- 
bles for  firing  tho  barrel.  This  beacon  was  blown  down  in  1789,  and  the  next  year  a  plain  Doric  column 
of  brick  and  stone,  incrusted  with  cement,  was  erected.  It  was  about  sixty  feet  high,  on  an  eight  feet  ped- 
estal. On  the  tablets  of  the  pedestal  were  inscriptions  commemorating  the  most  important  events  from  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  until  1790.  This  pedestal  is  preserved  in  the  State  House  of  Boston.  The  mon- 
ament  staid  a  little  north  of  the  site  of  the  present  State  House.     A  view  of  the  old  beacon  is  given  abovo. 
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with  the  French  and  Indians,  by  jealonsies  conoenung  colonial  right*,  which  acta  of  Pulia- 
inent  from  time  to  time  Kerned  to  menace  with  aubvenion,  and  by  the  diaoontent*  arifing 
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Irom  the  avarice  and  misrule  of  royal  govcmora  Knt  over  from  England.  For  the  wan  tlwy 
furnished  full  supplies  of  men  and  money,  and  it  was  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  colonial  troopf 
that  French  dominion  in  Ameriea  was  destroyed.  During  these  wars  the  colonists  diseovn- 
ed  their  own  strength,  and,  doubtless,  thoughts  of  independence  often  occupied  the  minds  of 
many.  The  capture  of  Louisburg.  the  opcralionB  in  Northern  New  York  and  npon  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  final  passage  of  Quebec  and  Montreal  into  the  haadi 
f)f  the  English,  have  been  noticed  in  former  chapters.  The  campaign  against  th«  French 
|>0BtB  on  the  Ohio  and  vicinity,  when  Washington  first  became  diatinguiahed  m  a  militaij 
leader,  will  receive  our  attention  hereafter. 

We  have  now  reached  the  borders  of  our  Revolutionary  era,  and  Boston,  our  pmnt  of 
view,  where  the  first  bold  voice  was  heard  and  the  first  resolute  arm  nplif\ed  against  meas- 
ures of  the  British  Parliament  that  tended  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the  coloniata,  is  a  proper 
place  whence  to  take  a  general  survey  of  events  immediately  antecedent  to,  and  c 
with,  that  successful  and  right'^us  rebellion. 
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We  have  already  observed,  that  af\er  the  expulsion  of  Andross  a  new  charter  was 
obtained  by  Massachusetts,  but  the  governor  thereafter  was  appointed  by  the  crown. 
This  was  the  first  link  forged  for  the  chain  of  absolutism  with  which  England  for  nearly  a 
century  endeavored  to  enslave  her  American  colonies.  Such  was  the  condition  of  all  the 
colonies,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  original  charters  had  never  been  sur- 
rendered. The  other  chartered  communities  were  governed  by  men  appointed  by  the  king, 
but  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  always  enjoyed  the  democratic  privilege  of  electing  their 
own  chief  magistrates.  These  royal  governors,  by  their  exactions  and  their  haughty  disre- 
gard of  public  opinion  in  America,  were  greatly  instrumental,  it  will  be  seen,  in  arousing 
the  people  to  rebellion.  Discontents,  however,  arising  from  an  interference  of  the  imperial 
government  with  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  had  already  begun  to  excite  suspicions  unfa- 
vorable to  the  integrity  of  the  home  government. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  Parliament,  after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  in  1G60,  was  the 
establishment  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  to  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  commerce 
of  the  American  colonies.  This  commission  was  afterward  remodeled,  and  the  Board 
of  Trade  and  Plantations^  consisting  of  a  president  and  seven  members,  known  as 
Lords  of  Trade,  was  established.  This  board  had  the  general  oversight  of  the  commerce 
of  the  realm  ;  and,  although  its  powers  were  subsequently  somewhat  curtailed,  it  exercised 
great  influence,  particularly  in  America,  do'wn  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the 
strong  right  arm  of  royalty  here.  It  was  the  legalized  spy  upon  all  the  movements  of  the 
people  ;  it  watched  the  operations  of  the  colonial  assemblies  ;  and  in  every  conceivable  way 
it  upheld  the  royal  governors  and  the  royal  prerogatives.  Under  its  auspices  courts  of  vice- 
admiralty  were  established  throughout  the  colonies,  having  powers  similar  to  those  of  oui 
United  States  District  Courts,  in  which  admiralty  and  revenue  cases  were  tried  without  jury. 
These  often  exercised  intolerable  tyranny. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  first  commission,  the  acts  of  trade  had  so  little 
afiected  the  colonists  that  they  were  hardly  a  subject  of  controversy  ;  but  ai\er  the  Res- 
toration, the  commercial  restrictions,  from  which  the  New  England  colonies  were  exempt 
during  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were  imposed  with  increased  rigor.     The  harbors  of 
the  colonies  were  closed  against  all  but  English  vessels ;  such  articles  of  American  produce 
as  were  in  demand  in  England  were  forbidden  to  be  shipped  4o  foreign  markets  ;  the  liberty 
of  free  trade  among  the  colonies  themselves  was  taken  away,  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
manufacture  for  their  own  use  or  for  foreign  markets  those  articles  which  would  come  in 
competition  with  English  manufacturers.     In  addition  to  these  oppressive  commercial  acts, 
a  royal  fleet  arrived  at  Boston,  bringing  commissioners,  who  were  instructed  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  that  might  exist  in  New  England ;  and  they  also  had 
full  power  to  take  '*  such  measures  as  they  might  deem  expedient  for  settling  the  peaoe  and 
security  of  the  country  on  a  solid  foundation."     The  people  justly  regarded  this  commission 
as  a  prolific  seed  of  tyranny  planted  among  them.     The  colonists  were  alarmed,  yet  none 
but  Massachusetts  dared  openly  to  complain.     She  alone,  although  professing  the  warmest 
loyalty  to  the  king,  openly  asserted  her  chartered  rights,  and  not  only  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  but  protested  against  the  exercise  of  their  delegated 
powers  within  her  domain.     So  noxious  was  the  commission  to  the  whole  people,  that  it 
was  soon  abolished.     In  this  boldness  Massachusetts  exhibited  the  germ  of  that  oppopition 
to  royal  authority  for  which  she  was  afterward  so  conspicuous. 

In  1672  the  British  Parliament  enacted  *'  that  if  any  vessel  which,  by  law,  may  trade  in 
the  plantations  shall  take  on  board  any  enumerated  articles  [mentioned  in  the  act  of  1660], 
and  a  bond  shall  not  have  been  given  with  sufficient  security  to  unlade  them  in  England, 
there  shall  be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  law,  to  be  paid  in  such  places  in  the 
plantation,  and  to  such  officers  as  shall  be  appointed  to  collect  the  same  ;  and,  for  their  better 
collection,  it  is  enacted  that  the  whole  business  shall  be  managed  and  the  imposts  shall  be 
levied  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  imposts  in  England."     This  was  the 
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first  act  that  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies  alone ;  this  was  the  initial  act  of  a  series  of 
like  tenor,  which  drove  them  to  rebellion.  The  people  justly  complained,  and  as  justly  dii- 
regarded  the  law.  They  saw  in  it  a  withering  blight  upon  their  infant  commerce :  they 
either  openly  disobeyed  its  injunctions,  or  eluded  its  provisions ;  Barbadoes,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  in  particular,  trafficked  without  restraint. 

The  colonies  in  general  now  began  to  regard  the  home  government  as  an  oppressor,  and 
acted  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  independence.  Edward  Randolph,  afterward  the  sur- 
veyor general  during  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  writing  to  the  commissioners  of  custom 
in  1676,  iterated  the  declarations  of  the  people  that  the  law  "made  by  Parliament  obligeth 
them  in  nothing  but  what  consists  with  the  interests  of  the  colonies ;  that  the  legislcUive 
power  is  arid  abides  in  them  solely."  Governor  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  writing 
.  "^  in  1 698,  said,  "  I  have  observed  that  a  great  many  people  in  all  these  colonies  and 

provinces,  especially  those  under  proprietaries,  and  the  two  others  under  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island,  think  that  no  law  of  England  ought  to  be  in  force  and  binding  to  them  with- 
out their  own  consent ;  for  they  foolishly  say  they  Jiave  7io  representative  sent  for  themsdves 
to  the  Parliaments  of  Englattd;  and  they  look  upon  all  laws  made  in  England,  that  put 
any  restraint  upon  them,  to  be  great  hardships."  Earlier  than  this  the  doctrine  that  the 
colonies  should  not  be  taxed  without  their  consent  was  recognized  by  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir 
George  Cartwright,  and  not  questioned  by  the  Jcing.     These  distinguished  men  jpurchased 

New  Jersey  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterward  James  II.),  which  he  had  taken  from  the 

Dutch  by  the  authority  of  his  brother  Charles. 
These  ♦♦  lords  proprietors,"  for  the  better  settlement  of  the  pioneers,  stipulated  in  their 
agreement  with  those  who  should  commence  plantations  there  that  they  (the  proprietors) 
were  ••  not  to  impose,  or  suffer  to  be  imposed^  any  tax,  custom,  subsidy,  tallage,  assessment, 
or  any  other  duty  whatsoever,  upon  any  color  or  pretense,  upon  the  said  province  or  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  other  tJian  wliat  shall  be  imposed  by  the  autJiority  and  consent  of  the  General 
Assembly''^     In  1 69 1  the  New  York  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  declaring  •«  that  no  aid. 
tax,  tallage,  &c.,  whatsoever  shall  be  laid,  assessed,  levied,  or  required  of  or  on  any  of  theii 
majesties'  [William  and  Mary]  subjects  within  the  provinces,  &c.,  or  their  estates,  in  any 
manner  of  color  or  pretense  whatsoever,  but  by  the  act  and  consent  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil, and  representatives  of  the  people  in  General  Assembly  met  and  convened.**      In  1692 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  made  a  declaration  in  almost  the  same  language,  and  almost 
all  the  colonies  asserted,  in  some  form,  the  same  doctrine.      Thus  we  see  that,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Revolution,  the  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  righteousness 
of  that  rebellion  relied  for  vindication — taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable—* 
was  boldly  asserted  by  the  governed,  and  tacitly  admitted  by  the  supreme  power  as  correct. 
As  early  as  1729  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts  caused  a  suggestion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
rnous  that  it  was  the  design  of  that  colony  ••  to  shake  off  its  dependency.**      Governor  Bar- 
net,  of  New  York,  was  appointed  chief  magistrate  of  the  province  in  1728.      The  display 
that  attended  his  reception  at  Boston,  and  the  appearance  of  general  prosperity  on  every  hand, 
letermined  him  to  demand  a  fixed  and  liberal  salary  from  the  Assembly,  a  demand  which 
aad  involved  Shute,  his  predecessor,  in  continual  bickerings  with  that  body.      Burnet  made 
'he  deinand  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  Assembly  treated  it  in  such  a  manner  that  im- 
nediately  afterward  the  Council  expressed  their  reprehension  of  the  undutiful  conduct  of  the 
nembers.      So  bold  was  the  Assembly  in  denying  royal  prerogatives  and  refusing  obedience 

to  laws,  that  when  Massachusetts  petitioned  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  they 

might  be  heard  by  counsel  on  the  subject  of  grievances,  that  body  resolved  «*  That  the 
petition  was  frivolous  and  groundless,  a  high  insult  upon  his  majesty's  [George  I.]  govern- 
ment,  and  tending  to  shake  off  tlie  dcpeiuloicy  of  the  said  colony  upon  this  kingdom^  to 
ivhich,  in  law  and  rights  they  ought  to  be  subject*'^ 

In  1739  a  proposition  was  made  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  tax  the  American  oolonies,  but 


'  Smith's  Histof}'  of  New  Jersey,  p.  517.  *  Smith's  History  of  New  York,  p.  75. 
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that  statesman  took  an  enlightened  and  liheral  view,  and  said,  smiling,  "  I  will  leave  that  to 
some  of  my  successors  who  have  more  courage  than  I  have,  and  are  less  friends  to  commerce 
than  I  am.  It  has  heen  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my  administration,  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  the  American  colonies  in  the  utmost  latitude  ;  nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some 
irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe  ;  for,  by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing 
commerce,  if  they  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  I  am  convinced  that  in  two  years  aft- 
erward full  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty's  ex- 
chequer, by  the  labor  and  produce  of  this  kingdom,  as  immense  quantities  of  every  kind  of 
our  manufactories  go  thither  ;  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of 
our  produce  will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  Constitution 
and  ours."  Had  these  views  continued  to  prevail  in  the  British  cabinet,  George  III.  might 
not  have  •*  lost  the  brightest  jewel  in  his  crown  ;*'  had  Walpole  yielded,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  might  have  existed  almost  half  a  century  earlier. 

Walpole^s  successors  were  '<  more  courageous"  than  he,  aud  **  less  friends  to  commerce," 
for  in  1750  an  act  was  passed,  declaring  **  That  from  and  after  the  24th  of  June,  1750,  no 
mill  or  other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  iron,  or  any  platting  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt- 
hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  making  steel,  shall  be  erected,  or,  after  such  erection,  continued, 
in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies  in  America.'*  The  Navigation  Act  of  1 GGO  was  retained  in 
full  force.  Hatters  were  forbidden  to  have,  at  one  time,  more  than  two  apprentices ;  the 
importation  of  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  was  not  allowed  without  the  payment  of  consider- 
able duties  ;  and  the  felling  of  pitch-pine-trees  not  within  inclosures  was  prohibited.  True, 
these  revenue  laws  were  administered  with  much  laxity,  as  Walpole  acknowledged,  and  the 
colonies  were  not  much  oppressed  by  them,  yet  they  practically  asserted  the  right  to  tax  the 
Americans — a  right  that  was  strenuously  denied.  These  things  were,  therefore,  real  griev 
ances,  for  they  foreshadowed  those  intentions  to  enslave  America  which  were  afterward 
more  boldly  avowed. 

I  have  noticed  the  Colonial  Congress  (page  303)  held  at  Albany  in  1754,  when  Dr.  Frank- 
lin submitted  a  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies  for  the  general  good,  and  when  Massachu- 
setts, ever  jealous  of  her  rights,  instructed  her  representatives  to  oppose  any  scheme  for  tax- 
ing them.  The  war  that  had  then  just  commenced  (the  Seven  Years'  War)  soon  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  the  commercial  grievances  of  which  they  complained,  and 
as  the  common  dangers  multijHied,  loyalty  increased.  Cheerfully  did  they  tax  themselves. 
and  contribute  men.  money,  and  provisions,  for  that  contest.  They  lost  by  the  war  twenty- 
five  thousand  of  their  robust  young  men,  exclusive  of  sailors.  Upon  application  of  Admiral 
Saunders,  the  squadron  employed  against  Louisburg  and  Quebec  was  supplied  with  five  hund- 
red seamen  from  Massachusetts,  besides  many  who  were  impressed  out  of  vessels  on  the  fish- 
ing banks.  During  the  whole  war  Massachusetts  contributed  its  full  quota  of  troops  annu- 
ally, and  also,  at  times,  furnished  garrisons  for  Louisburg  and  Nova  Scotia  in  addition.  That 
colony  alone  contributed  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  in  which  sum  is  not  included  the 
expense  efforts  and  garrisons  on  the  frontiers.  Besides  these  public  expenditures,  there  must 
have  been  almost  an  equal  amount  drawn  from  the  people  by  extra  private  expenses  and  per- 
sonal services.  The  taxes  imposed  to  meet  the  pressing  demands  upon  all  sides  were  enor- 
mous,* and  men  of  wealth  gave  freely  toward  encouraging  the  raising  of  new  levies.  This. 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  the  heavy  burden  laid  upon  one  colony.  Other  provinces  con- 
tributed largely,  yet  not  so  munificently  as  Massachusetts.  Probably  the  Seven  Years'  War 
cost  the  aggregate  colonies  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  besides  the  fiower  of  their  youth  ;  and 
in  return  Parliament  granted  them,  during  the  contest,  at  difierent  periods,  about  five  mill- 

*  Such  was  the  assessment  in  Boston  one  year  during  the  war,  that,  if  a  man's  income  was  three  hundred 
dollars,  ho  had  to  pay  two  thirds,  or  two  hundred  dollars,  and  in  that  proportion.  If  his  hou^e  was  valued 
at  one  thousand  dollars,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  had  also  to  pay  a  poll 
tax  for  himself,  and  for  every  male  member  of  his  family  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
four  dollars  each.  In  addition  to  all  this,  he  paid  his  proportion  of  excise  on  tea,  coifce,  lum,  and  wine,  if 
be  used  them. — Gordon. 
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ions  foui  hundred  &nd  nine  thoiiMnd  dollars.'  Yet  the  Britiih  miniatry,  in  1760,  while  tbe 
colonies  were  so  generously  supporting  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  re&lm,  reg&rded  their 
services  as  the  mere  exercise  of  a  duty,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding'  grants  of  moncj 
had  been  made  to  them,  they  expected  to  get  it  all  back,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  them  after 
the  war,  in  order  to  raise  a  revenue.  Such  was  the  language  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  Lies- 
ten  ant-governor  Fauquier,  of  Virginia.  The  war  ended  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  Uai- 
sachusetta  and  other  colonies  looked  forward  with  the  full  hope  of  uninterrupted  prosperity. 
New  men  were  at  the  helm  of  State.  The  old  king  was  dead,  and  hia  grandson,  the  eldest 
October  M  ^''  "'^  ^^^  deceased  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  had  ascended  the  throne  with  the 
1160.  title  of  George  III.  This  was  the  prince  who  ruled  Great  Britoio  sixty  years,  in 
which  time  was  included  our  war  for  independence. 


'  Parliament  subsequently  voled  one  millinn  of  dollars  to  (he  CDloniea,  but,  on  acooant  of  the  troubles  us- 
ing from  tbe  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measures,  ministers  withheld  the  sum. — PiclorialHUIor)  ofthtRiif* 
B/Gtorgtlll.,  i.,  36. 

The  folluwing  is  a  list  of  "  Tbe  grants  in  Porliamenl  for  Rewards,  EncoDragement,  and  Indemnificiiion 
to  the  Provinces  in  North  America,  for  tbcir  Sorviccs  and  Expetoes  during  the  lost^seven  years]  W*r; 

"  On  the  3d  of  February,  1756,  as  a  free  gift  und  reward  to  (he  cokinios  of  New  Englaiid,  N"ew  Yort 
■nd  Jersev,  for  Ihuir  post  services,  and  aa  an  DncourBgement  to  continue  to  exert  themselves  with  Tigtir, 
voted  8575,000. 

"May  19tb,  1757.  For  the  use  and  relief  of  the  provinces  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Tirginia, 
ID  recompense  for  »rvi<.-cs  performed  and  lo  be  performed,  9250,000. 

"  June  l9t,  1758.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  their  expenses  in  fumishinf;  pro- 
visions and  stores  to  the  troops  raised  by  them  in  IT56,  S]36,900.  To  reimburse  the  province  of  Caonec- 
licut  their  expenses  for  ditto,  &6S,G80. 

"April  SOih,  1759.  As  a  cDmpua.-<Btion  to  the  respective  colonies  for  the  expenses  of  clothing,  pay  (^ 
troops,  &c.,  •1,000,000. 

".March  31st,  17G0.  For  the  same,  81,000,000.  For  tbe  colony  of  New  York,  to  reimburse  their  ei- 
penses  in  furnishing  provisions  nnd  stores  to  the  troops  in  1756,  *14,8S5. 

"January  20lh,  1761.  As  a  compensation  to  the  respective  colaniea  for  clotlung,  pay  of  troops,  lie., 
81,000,000. 

"January  26th,  1762.      Ditto,  8666,666, 

"March  15ih,  1763.     Ditto,  8666,666. 

"  April  22d,  1770.  To  reimburse  iho  province  of  New  Hampshire  their  expenses  in  furnishing  pRni- 
Hions  and  stores  to  tho  troops  in  the  campaign  of  1756,  830,045.  Total,  8S,40B,842." 
,  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tkt  Rigkli  ^  Bbitain  and  Clainu  of  AxaaiCA,  aa  answer  to  the  Deolaiaiuo  of 
(he  Continental  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  of  their  taking  op  arms,  printed  in  1776, 
1  find  a  table  showuig  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  British  government  in  support  of  the  civil  and  niiliuiy 
powers  of  the  American  colonies,  from  the  accession  of  the  family  of  Hanover,  in  1714,  until  1775.  Tht 
expression  of  the  writer  is,  "  Employed  in  the  defense  of  America."  This  is  iooorreot,  for  the  wars  with 
the  French  on  this  continent,  which  cost  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  were  wars  for  conqueat  and  terri- 
tory, though  ostensibly  for  the  defense  of  Iho  Anglo- American  colonies  against  the  enoroachments  of  ttair 
Gajlio  neighbors.  During  the  period  alluded  to  (sixty  years)  the  sums  granted  for  the  axraj  amoiuited  to 
943,899,625 ;  for  the  navy,  850,000,000  ;  mnney  laid  out  in  Indian  presents,  in  holding  Congressai,  and 
purchasing  cessions  of  land,  830,500,000  ;  making  a  total  of  8123,899,635.  Wilhin  that  period  tba  bl- 
loving  bounties  on  American  commodities  were  paid  :  On  indigo,  8725,1 10  ;  on  hemp  and  flax,  (27,800; 
on  naval  stores  imported  in  Great  Britain  from  America,  87,293,810  ;  making  the  total  sum  paid  on  acoOBOt 
<'f  bounties  $8,047,320.  The  total  amount  of  money  expended  in  sixty  years  on  account  of  America 
8131,946,945.  ■:;^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


"  In  I  chariot  of  light  rrom  the  regions  of  day 

The  goddess  of  Libert)-  came, 
Ten  thoiuajid  celestials  directed  the  way. 

And  liither  conducted  tbe  damo. 
A  fair  buddirif;  branch  from  the  );urdsn  abovr, 

Where  millions  with  millions  agree, 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledgo  of  her  love. 

And  the  plant  she  Ptuaed  LiOtrti/  Trci. 

"  The  oeloMial  exolio  struck  deep  in  the  ground, 

Like  a  native  it  floarish'd  and  boro ; 
The  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  arouud, 

To  seek  out  this  peateahle  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinction  they  came, 

For  freenien,  like  brothem,  agree  ; 
With  one  spirit  indued,  they  one  friendship  pursued, 

And  their  temple  was  LiUrli/  3Vm. 


"  Bui  hear,  0  ye  swains  ('lis  ( 
How  all  the  tyrannical  po 
Kings,  Commons,  and  Lords, 


tale  I 


It  prolaiM), 


To  CI 


dowi 


e  uniting  ai 


From  the  east  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  lo  ariua, 

Through  the  land  let  the  sound  ot  it  flee ; 
Let  the  lar  and  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer 

In  defense  of  our  Liberty  IVn." 

Thohis  Paine. 

HE  intelligence  of  the  Jeath  of  his  grandfather  was  cominunicated  to  George, 
the  heir  appareut,  on  the  morning  of  tlie  25th  of  October,  while  he  was  riding 
on  horseback,  near  Kew  Palace,  with  his  inseparable  companion,  the  Earl  of 
Bute.  William  Pitt,  afterward  Earl  of  Chat- 
ham, was  the  priiue  miniHter  of  the  deceased 
king.  He  immediately  repaired  to  Kew,  where 
the  young  sovereign  (then  in  his  twenty- 
third  year)  remained  during  the  day  and 

night.      On  the  26th  George'  went  to  St.  James's,  where  Pitt 

wuted  upon  him,  and  presented  a  sketch  of  an  address  to  be 

pronounced  by  the  monarch,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council. 

The  minister  was  politely  informed  that  a  speech  was  already 

prepared,  and  that  every  preliminary  was  arranged.     He  at 

once  perceived  that  tlie  courtier,  Bute,  the  favorite  of  the  king'i 

mother,  and  his  majesty's  tutor  and  abiding  personal  friend,  had 

made  these  arrangements,  and  that  he  would  doubtless  occupy 

m  conspicuous  station  in  the  new  administration. 

Bute  was  originally  a  poor  Scottish  nobleman,  possessed  of 

very  little  general  talent,  narrow  in  his  political  views,  but  fa- 
vored with  a  fine  person  and  natural  grace  of  manners.     He 

was  a  favorite  of  George's  father,  and  continued  to  be  an  inri- 

>  George  the  Thitd  was  the  son  of  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales.     Hi*  mother  w»  the  beautiliil  F 
Auguila,  qf  Suie  .Gotha.     He  was  bom  in  London  on  the  a4lh  of  May,  1T38      He  was  nui 
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:  Triond  uf  the  king's  mother  after  Priiico  Frederic's  death.     Indeed,  scandal  utlered 
inpleasaiit  siiggcstione  respecting  this  intimaey,  even  after  the  accession  of  George. 


■•Not  coutenlt-d  «ith  being  y 
scholar  and  a  man  of  great  eroditi 


said  Earl  Waldugrave,  "  he  would  be  tho'ight  a  polite 
)  but  has  the  misfortune  never  to  succeed,  ercept  witfa 
those  who  are  exceedingly  ignorant ,'  for  his  hiatorieal 
knowledge  is  chiefly  taken  Irom  tragedies,  wtieiein  ht 
IB  very  deeply  read,  and  his  classical  learning  extcadi 
no  further  than  a.  French  translation."'  Such  wv 
the  man  whom  the  young  monarch  uufortnnately  choie 
for  liiB  counselor  and  guide,  instead  of  the  wise  and  u- 
gaciouB  Pitt,  who  had  contributed,  by  his  talents  and 
Liii.r^'}  so  much  to  the  glory  of  England  during  the 
latltr  \ears  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  Like  Ileho- 
boain  George  "  forsook  the  counsel  which  the  old  mm 
ga\c  hiin,  and  took  counsel  with  the  young  men  ihit 
were  brought  up  with  him,  that  stood  before  him.'' 
It  was  a  sad  mistake,  and  clouds  of  distrust  gathered  m 
the  morning  sky  of  his  reign.  The  opinion  got  abroad 
that  he  would  bo  ruled  by  the  queen  dowager  and  Bole, 
and  that  the  countrymen  of  the  earl,  whom  the  English 
disliked,  would  he  subjects  of  special  favor.  Murmare 
were  beard  in  many  quarters,  and  somebody  had  the 
bold[iess  to  put  up  a  placard  on  the  Koyal  Exchaugt, 
with  these  words  :  "  No  petticoat  government — do 
Scotch  minister — no  Lord  George  Sackville." 

Thus,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  reign,  the  king  had 
opponents  in  his  own  capital.     A  general  feeling  of 
discontent  pervaded  the  people  as  soon  as  it  was  per- 
Ujc*LAFpe*ii.Kcn>rTiiK  Kino  ABOUT  iTTfi.     chived  that  Pitt,  their  favorite,  was  likely  to  become 
'   '"■  secondary  among  the  counselors  of  the  king,  or,  which 

seemed  more  certain,  would  leave  the  cabinet  altogelher.  The  latter  event  soon  followed. 
Disguiited  by  the  assuranc  and  ignorance  of  Bute,  and  the  apathetic  submission  of  George 
to  the  control  of  the  Scotch  earl,  and  perceiving  that  all  his  plans,  the  execution  of  wfajeh 
was  pressing  his  country  forward  in  a  career  of  glory  and  prosperity,  were  thwarted  by  the 

^etitrmbcr,  ITGl.nearly  a  year  after  his  acccsKion,  tothe  Princess  Charlotte,  of  Mecklenbcrg-  Streliu,  itiofk- 
lor  of  tlie  Ink'  duka  of  ihut  princiinlily.  Mer  chnracler  re!>emlled  ttmt  of  her 
huiilHUiiI.  Like  him,  sho  waii  dnnietlic  In  her  ta.slcs  and  habits,  decorous,  ri|;id 
in  the  observance  of  moral  dutien,  and  bencvoleol  in  thought  and  aclion.  George 
was  lemnrknhlc  for  the  piiritj-  of  his  morals  ;  even  while  a  young  man,  in  the 
inidsl  of  tlio  liccnlious  court  of  his  graiidfather,  am'.  thrau<;h  life,  he  was  a  good 
pattern  of  a  husband  and  fulhcr.  Ho  po»«s!icd  no  brilliancy  of  talents,  but 
common  Ecnse  vns  a  prime  clement  in  hii  intcllcciusi  character.  He  was  ten- 
licr  and  lienevolent,  although  ho  loved  moacy ;  and  hLs  resentments  ogainM  those 
who  willfully  olTcndod  him  were  lastin<T.  Ho  was  always  reliable  ;  honest  in 
his  principles  and  faiilifiil  to  his  promises,  no  man  distrusted  him.  Their  maj- 
esties were  prowned  on  ihe  22d  of  Si^ptember,  ITGl,  soon  after  their  marriage, 
mid  a.  reform  in  iho  roynl  household  at  onco  commenced.  Their  example  con- 
tributoil  to  pmduco  a  great  change  in  manners.  "  Before  their  lime,''  says 
M'Fariand,  "the  Court  of  St.  James  had  much  of  the  licentiousness  of  the  Court 
iif  Versailles,  wiihont  its  polish ;  during  their  time  it  became  decent  and  cor. 
reel,  anil  its  example  gradually  extended  to  (he  upper  classes  of  society,  where 
il  was  most  wanted," 

Kor  two  years,  from  17S7  to  1789,  his  majesty  was  afflicted  with  insanity. 
The  nuilaily  returned  in  1801,  and  terminated  hin  political  life.     He  died  on  "•■■»nMH  w-wj. 

the  39ihi>f  January,  1830,  aged  nearly  eighty-two  vcars,  this  being  the  sixlioth  year  oTIiis  reign.  RiiqoNf 
died  in  1818.  '  Waldejtiave's  Jfr»icii 
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Secret  Agents  sent  to  America.         Writs  of  AMistance.        OpposiUon.         James  OtU.         Episcopacy  designed  for  America . 

supple  tools  of  the  favorite,  he  resigned  his  office.  The  regrets  of  the  whole  nation  followed 
him  into  retirement,  while  George,  really  esteeming  him  more  highly  than  any  other  states- 
man in  his  realm,  in  testimony  of  his  appreciation  of  his  services,  granted  a  peerage  to  his 
lady,  and  a  pension  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Greater  discontents  were  produced  in  the  colonies  by  the  measures  which  the  new  admin- 
istration adopted  in  relation  to  them.  By  the  advice  of  Bute,  who  was  the  real  head  of  the 
government,  George  set  about  *'  a  reformation  of  the  American  charters.'*  Secret  agents 
were  sent  to  travel  in  the  different  colonies,  to  procure  access  to  the  leading  men,  and  to  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  character  and  temper  of  the  people  as  would  enable  min- 
isters to  judge  what  regulations  and  alterations  could  be  safely  made  in  the  police  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  colonics,  in  order  to  their  being  brought  more  effectually  under  the  control  of 
Parliament.  The  business  of  these  agents  was  also  to  conciliate  men  of  capital  and  station, 
hoping  tliereby  to  enlist  a  large  number  of  dependents  ;  but  herein  they  erred.  Unlike  men 
in  a  similar  condition  in  England,  the  man  of  wealth  here  could  influence  very  few  ;  and  in 
New  England  such  was  the  general  independence  of  the  people,  that  such  agency  was  of  no 
avail.  The  object  of  the  agents  was  too  apparent  to  admit  of  doubt ;  the  proposed  reform 
was  but  another  name  for  despotism,  and  the  gossamer  covering  of  deceit  could  not  hide  the 
intention  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  reform  measure  which  aroused  the  colonies  to  a  lively  sense  of  their  danger 
was  the  issuing  of  Writs  of  Assistance.  These  were  warrants  to  custom-house  offi- 
cers, giving  them  and  their  deputies  a  general  power  to  enter  houses  or  stores  where  it  might 
be  suspected  that  contraband  goods  were  concealed.  The  idea  of  such  latitude  being  given 
to  the  *•  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy"  created  general  indignation  and  alarm.  It 
might  cover  the  grossest  abuses,  and  no  man's  privacy  would  be  free  from  the  invasion  of 
these  ministerial  hirelings.  Open  resistance  was  resolved  upon.  In  Boston  public  meetings 
were  held,  and  the  voice  of  the  fearless  James  Otis  the  younger  called  boldly  upon  the  people 
to  breast  any  storm  of  ministerial  vengeance  that  might  be  aroused  by  opposition  here.  The 
Assembly  sided  with  the  people,  and  even  Governor  Bernard  was  opposed  to  the  measure. 
Respectful  remonstrances  to  Parliament  and  petitions  to  the  king  were  sent,  but  without  ef- 
fect. That  short-sighted  financier,  George  Grenville,  was  Bute's  Chancellor  of  the  Excheq- 
uer. An  exhausted  treasury  needed  replenishing,  and  ministers  determined  to  derive  a  rev- 
enue from  the  colonies,  either  by  direct  taxation  or  by  impost  duties,  rigorously  levied  and  col- 
lected. They  had  also  determined  in  council  upon  bringing  about  an  entire  subservience  of 
the  colonies,  politically,  religiously,  and  commercially,  to  the  will  of  the  king  and  Parliament.' 

^  Dr.  Gordon  says  he  was  informed  by  Dr.  Langdon,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  as  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitfield  was  about  leaving  that  place,  he  said  to  Dr.  Langdon,  and  Mr.  Haven,  the  Congregational  min- 
ister,  ^'  I  can't,  in  conscience,  leave  this  town  without  acquainting  you  with  a  secret.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
America.  O  poor  New  England  I  There  is  a  deep-laid  plot  against  both  your  civil  and  religious  liberties, 
and  they  will  be  lost.  Your  golden  days  are  at  an  end.  You  have  nothing  but  trouble  before  you.  My 
information  comes  from  the  best  authority  in  Great  Britain.  I  was  allowed  to  speak  of  the  affair  in  general, 
but  enjoined  not  to  mention  particulars.  Your  liberties  will  be  lost." — Gordon,  i.,  102.  It  was  known  that, 
among  other  reformiy  the  Puritan,  or  dissenting,  influence  in  religious  matters  was  to  be  curtailed,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies.  The  thfone  and  the  hierarchy  were,  in  a  meas- 
ure, mutually  dependent.  In  1748  Dr.  Seeker,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  proposed  the  establish- 
meot  of  Episcopacy  in  America,  and  overtures  were  made  to  some  Puritan  divines  to  accept  the  miter,  but 
without  effect.  The  colonists,  viewing  Episcopacy  in  its  worst  light,  as  exhibited  in  the  early  days  of  the 
American  settlements,  had  been  taught  to  fear  such  power,  if  it  should  happen  to  be  wielded  by  the  hand 
of  a  crafty  politician,  more  than  the  arm  of  civil  government.  They  knew  that  if  Parliament  could  create 
dioceses  and  appoint  bishops,  it  would  introduce  tithes  and  crush  heresy.  For  years  controversy  ran  high 
upon  this  subject,  much  acrimony  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  art  was  brought  in  requisition  to  enforce  ar 
l|riimeuts.  In  the  Political  Register  for  1769  is  a  picture  entitled  ^*^n  Attempt  to  land  a  Bishop  in  Amtr- 
iea.''^  A  portion  of  a  vessel  is  seen,  on  the  side  of  which  is  inscribed  The  Hillsborough.*  She  is  lying  be- 
side a  wharf,  on  which  is  a  crowd  of  earnest  people,  some  with  poles  pushing  the  vessel  from  her  moorings. 
One  holds  up  a  book  inscribed  Sidney  on  Government ;  another  has  a  volume  of  Locke'' s  Essays  ;  a  third,  in 
the  garb  of  a  Quaker,  holds  an  open  volume  inscribed  Barclay^t  Apology  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  a  fourth 

*  Lord  HillAborough  wu  then  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  it  was  preaumed  feo  be  •  plan  of  hla  to  acnd  a  bL»Uop  to  the  colonics. 
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The  idea  of  colonial  subsurvieiicy  was,  indoMl,  general  in  Kngloniil,  and,  accordiag  to  Pitt, 
"  even  the  chimney-awei^pers  of  the  Ktreeta  talked  boastingly  of  their  subjects  in  America."' 
The  admiralty  undertook  the  labor  of  enforcing  the  laws,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Utter, 
and  intrusted  the  execution  thereof  to  the  Mm- 
mandera  of  Teaseli,  whose  authoritative  habitt 
made  them  most  unfit  agenta  for  auch  a  Mrrice 
against  auch  a  people.  Veaaels  engaged  in  eon- 
trabatid  trade  were  seized  and  confiscated,  and 
the  colonial  commerce  with  the  West  Indin 
was  nearly  annihilated. 

From  causes  never  clearly  undentood,  LonI 
Bute  resigned  the  premiership  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by  George 
Grenvilte,  who,  for  a  time,  had  fought  shouldei 
to  shoulder  with  Pitt,  but  bad  deserted  him  to 
take  ofHce  under  the  Scotch  earl.  Grenville  it 
represented  as  an  honest  statesman,  of  great  po- 
litical knowledge  and  indefatigable  applieatioo : 
but  his  mind,  according  to  Burke,  could  ootci- 
tend  beyond  the  circle  of  officiftl  routine,  ind 
was  utuible  to  estimate  the  result  of  untried 
measures.  He  pnivtd  an  unprofitable  coonxj- 
or  for  the  king,  for  he  began  a  political  war&ie 
iigainst  the  celebrated  journalist,  Jchn  Wilkes, 
which  resulted  in  the  most  serious  partisan  up- 
tation  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  onginaled  the  Stamp  Aot,  by  which  Great  Britain 
lost  her  American  colonies. 

is  a  scroll  inscribed  No  lordi,  ipirilaal  or  Umporat,  in  Hete  England.  Half  way  up  tbe  shrouds  of  lbs  tw- 
scl  is  s  bishop  in  bis  robes,  his  milcr  fallinfi,  ami  a  lolumo  of  Calain'i  worki,  hurled  by  one  on  shore,  tbott 
to  strike  his  head ;  from  his  moulh  issues  a  scroll  inscrilwd,  "  Lord,  now  Itlltit  thott  My  urraaJ  rfipvt  m 
ptact."  In  the  forogrouod  is  a  paper  inscribed,  "  Shall  thn/  bt  obligtd  to  matHlaiH  bUhapt  thai  ten  nut  ■■>•■ 
lain  i/unuthf/"  and  near  il  is  a  monkey  in  th«  act  of  throwing  a  stone  at  the  bishop.  This  print  weltil- 
lustrulcs  the  spirit  of  Iho  limes. 

William  Livingston,  arierwHrd  governor  of  New  Jerwy,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  (he  moat  emincni  writ- 
ers against  Episcopacy,  and  Dr.  Chandler  and  Samuel  Seabury  {afterward  bishop)  were  among  its  chief 
supporters.  An  anonymous  writer,  wbnsc  alias  was  Timothy  Tickle,  Esq.,  wrote  a  series  of  power&l  u- 
tides  in  favor  of  Episcopacy,  in  Hugh  Gaines's  New  York  Mercury,  in  1768,  supposed  by  soma  to  be  Dr. 
Auchmuty,  of  Trinity  Church.  The  Synod  of  Connecticut  passed  a  vole  of  thanks  (o  Livingston  for  hisei- 
Mj's,  while  in  Gaines's  paper  he  w*iis  lampooned  by  a  shrewd  writer  in  a  poem  of  nearly  two  hnndred  hMS. 
Livingston  wrote  anonymously,  and  the  port  thus  refers  to  tbe  author: 


H>  think  hi: 


^TIudaiLic 


tCkubt, 


Bui  *  Srork  be  at  Icul  mnj  think  Kinirc  for  ifrliig, 
And  If  bc'i  ■  Stonk.  I  pronounea  It  *  Litiko.- 

Episcopacy  aai  introduced  inio  America,  took  root,  and  flouri-iheil ;  and  when  tbe  RevolntiuB  faraks  M. 
>cven  or  cii;ht  years  afterwurd,  there  were  many  of  its  adherents  found  on  the  side  of  liberty,  thongh,  gt>- 
ei'ally,  so  intimate  was  its  relaliiin,  throu|;h  the  Mother  Church,  to  the  Ibmne,  its  loyalty  became  a  sa^Kt 
cif  reproach  nnd  suspicion,  fur  the  Episcopal  clergy,  as  a  bady,'were  active  or  passive  Loyalists. 

'  Parliamentary  Debates,  lii.,  210. 

*  Geortje  Grenville  was  bom  in  1722,  and  In  1750  bocanie  a  mcmbor  of  the  Honae  of  Cotamou,  what 
he  was  distinguished  for  bis  oloqiicnco  and  general  knowledge.  He  was  made  Treaaorer  of  the  Smij  is 
IT^-l,  and  in  1760  was  appointed  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Ho  became  First  Lord  of  tbe  TiLiisr, 
in'  prime  minister,  in  1763,  and  tbe  next  year  originated  tbe  famous  Stamp  Act.  Ho  resigmd  his  cdes  id 
Roekiiigbam  in  1765,  and  diid  on  the  I'stb  of  S'ovemher,  1770,  a^rcd  G(ty-«ight  years.  He  manitd  ikt 
daoKhler  uf  Sir  William  Wymllutm.  Tbe  late  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  who  inherited  tbe  (amily  «al*M 
in  Buckin|;hamshire.  was  his  eldest  win. 
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Grenville  found  an  empty  treasury,  and  the  national  debt  increased,  in  consequence  of  ro> 
cent  wars,  to  nearly  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  heavy  taxation  was  necessary,  and  the  English  people  were  loudly  complaining 
of  the  burden.  Grenville  feared  to  increase  the  weight,  and  looked  to  the  American  colonies 
for  relief.  He  conceived  the  right^  to  draw  a  revenue  from  them  to  be  undoubted,  and,  know- 
ing their  ability  to  pay,  he  formed  a  plan  to  tax  them  indirectly  by  levying  new  duties  upon 
foreign  articles  imported  by  the  Americans.  A  bill  for  levying  these  duties  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  in  March,  1764,  without  much  notice,  except  from  General  Conway,  who  saw 
in  it  the  seeds  of  further  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.  The  Assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  to  the  Boston  representatives, 
had  already  denied  the  right  to  impose  duties.  Mr.  Otis  had  published  a  pamphlet  called 
'*  The  Rights  of  the  British  Colonists  asserted,'*  which  was  highly  approved  here,  and  a  copy 
was  sent  to  the  Massachusetts  agent  in  England.  In  that  pamphlet  Mr.  Otis  used  the 
strong  language,  '*  If  we  are  not  represented  we  are  slaves !" 

Thatcher,  of  Boston,  also  published  a  tract  against  Parliamentary  taxation,  and  similar 
publications  were  made  by  Dulaney,  the  secretary  of  the  province  of  Maryland,  by  Bland, 
a  leading  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  and  "  by  authority"  in  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  5th  of  May  Mr.  Grenville  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  act  pro- 

...  1764. 

posing  a  stamp  duty,'  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  colonial  agents,  with  whom  he  had 
conferred,  that  he  should  not  press  its  adoption  that  session,  but  would  leave  the  scheme  open 
for  consideration.  He  required  the  colonies  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  million  of  dollars  per 
annum,  and  he  would  leave  it  to  them  to  devise  a  bettor  plan,  if  possible,  than  the  proposed 
■tamp  duty.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  Mr.  Grenville.  It  had  been  held  out  as  early 
as  1739,  by  a  club  of  American  merchants,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Sir  William  Keith, 
governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Joshua  Gee,  and  others.  Tn  the  colonial  Congress  at  Albany,  in 
1754,  a  stamp  act  was  talked  of,  and  at  that  time  Dr.  Franklin  thought  it  a  just  plan  for 
taxing  the  colonies,  conceiving  that  its  operations  would  afiect  the  several  governments  fairly 
and  equally.  Early  in  January  (1764)  Mr.  Huske,  a  native  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  desirous  of  displaying  his  excessive  loyalty,  al- 
luded to  the  proposition  of  a  stamp  duty  made  at  the  Albany  Convention,  and  delighted  the 
House  by  asserting  the  ability  of  the  colonists  to  pay  a  liberal  tax,  and  recommending  the 
levying  of  one  that  should  amount  annually  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.'  With 
these  precedents,  and  the  present  assurance  of  Huske,  Grenville  brought  forward  his  bill.  It 
was  received,  and,  on  motion  of  the  mover,  its  consideration  was  postponed  until  the  next  session. 
When  the  new  impost  law  (which  was,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  former  similar  acts)  and 
the  proposed  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  discontent  was  every  where  visible.  Instead  of 
being  in  a  condition  to  pay  taxes,  the  colonies  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  efiects  of  the 
late  war ;  and  the  more  unjust  appeared  the  Stamp  Act,  when  the  previous  act  was  about 

.'  Early  in  March,  1764,  it  was  debated  in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  whether  they  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
Americans,  they  not  being  represented,  and  it  was  determined  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Of  this  vote, 
and  the  evident  determination  of  ministers  to  tax  the  colonies,  Mr.  Mauduit,  the  agent  of  Massachusetts, 
informed  the  Assembly,  and  that  body  immediately  resolved,  "  That  the  sole  right  of  giving  and  granting 
the  money  of  the  people  of  that  province  was  vested  in  them  as  the  legal  representatives ;  and  that  the  im- 
poBitioa  of  taxes  and  duties  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a  people  who  are  not  represented  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  their  rights — That  no  man  can  justly  take  the  prop- 
erty of  another  without  his  consent ;  upon  which  original  principle  the  right  of  representation  in  the  same 
body  which  exercises  the  power  of  makmg  laws  for  levying  taxes,  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  British  Con 
stitotion,  is  evidently  founded." 

•  It  provided  that  every  skin,  or  piece  of  vellum,  or  parchment,  or  sheet,  or  piece  of  paper  used  for  legal 
purposes,  such  as  bills,  bonds,  notes,  leases,  policies  of  insurance,  marriage  licenses,  and  a  great  many  other 
documents,  in  order  to  be  held  valid  in  courts  of  law,  was  to  be  stamped,  and  sold  by  public  officers  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  at  prices  which  levied  a  stated  tax  on  every  such  document.  The  Dutch  had  used  stamped 
peper  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  familiar  to  English  merchants  and  companies,  but  in  America  it  ^as  al 
most  wholly  unknown. 

'  Gordon,  i.,  HO ;  Jackson's  letter  to  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,  December  26th,  1765. 
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to  intercept  their  profitable  trade  with  the  Spanish  main  and  the  West  Todies,  whence  they 
derived  much  of  their  means  to  pay  a  tax.  The  right  to  tax  them  waa  also  strenuously  de- 
nied, and  all  the  colonial  Assemblies,  wherever  the  subject  was  brought  up,  asserted  their 
sole  right  to  tax  themselves.  New  England  passed  strong  resolutions  of  remonstrance,  and 
forwarded  earnest  petitions  to  the  king  to  pause ;  and  Virginia  and  New  York  adopted  the 
same  course,  using  firm,  but  respectful,  language.  They  demonstrated,  by  fair  argument, 
that  the  colonies  were  neither  actually  nor  virtually  represented  in  the  British  Parliament; 
they  declared  that  they  had  hitherto  supposed  the  pecuniary  assistance  which  Great  Britain 
had  given  them  (the  Parliamentary  grants  during  the  war)  offered  from  motives  of  human- 
ity, and  not  as  the  price  of  their  liberty  ;  and  if  she  now  wished  a  remuneration,  she  mnit 
make  allowance  for  all  the  assistance  she  had  received  from  the  colonies  during  the  late  war, 
and  for  the  oppressive  restrictions  she  had  imposed  upon  American  commerce.  They  plain- 
ly told  Great  Britain  that,  as  for  her  protection,  they  had  full  confidence  in  their  own  alril- 
ity  to  protect  themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy. 

Remonstrances  and  petitions  were  sent  by  the  colonies  to  their  agents  in  liondon  (some 
of  whom  had  not  opposed  the  Stamp  Act),  with  explicit  instructions  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
they  had  power  to  act,  the  adoption  of  any  scheme  for  taxing  Americans.  At  this  erisii 
Franklin  was  appointed  agent  for  Pennsylvania ;  and  other  colonies,  relying  upon  his  skill 
and  wisdom  in  diplomacy,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  government  afiairs,  his  penonil 
influence  in  England,  and,  above  all,  his  fearlessness,  also  intrusted  him  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  aflairs  abroad.  When  he  arrived  in  London,  Grenville  and  other  politicians 
waited  upon  him,  and  consulted  him  respecting  the  proposed  Stamp  Act.  He  told  them 
explicitly  that  it  was  an  unwise  measure  ;  that  Americans  would  never  submit  to  be  taxed 
without  their  consent,  and  that  such  an  act,  if  attempted  to  be  enforced,  would  endanger  the 
unity  of  the  empire.  Pitt,  though  living  in  retirement  at  his  country  seat  at  Hayes,  was 
not  an  indifferent  spectator,  and  he  also  consulted  Franklin  upon  the  important  subject. 

No  doubt  the  expressed  opinion  of  Franklin  delayed,  for  a  while,  the  introduction  of  the 
Stamp  Act  into  the  House  of  Commons,  for  it  was  not  submitted  until  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary following.     In  the  mean  while  respectful  petitions  and  remonstrances  were  re- 
ceived from  America,  indicating  a  feeling  of  general  opposition  to  ministers,  and  a  determina- 
tion not  to  be  sheared  by  the  *♦  Gentle  Shepherd."*     The  king,  in  his  speech  on  the  opening 
January  10,     ^^  Parliament,  alluded  to  American  taxation,  and  the  manifest  discontent  in  the 

1765.  colonies  ;  yet,  regardless  of  the  visible  portents  of  a  storm,  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  Grenville's  scheme,  and  assured  Parliament  that  he  should  use  every  endeavor  to  en- 
FebruHry  7,    f^rce  obedicncc  in  America.      The  bill,  containing  fifty-five  resolutions,  was  brought 

^7*^-  in,  and  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  the  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Commons,  in  the 
absence  of  Pitt,  spoke  in  its  favor,  concluding  with  the  following  peroration  :  **  And  now  will 
these  Americans,  children  planted  by  our  care,  nourished  up  by  our  indulgence  until  they 
are  grown  to  a  degree  of  strength  and  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,  "will  they  grudge 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that  burden  which  we  lie  un- 
der ?"  Colonel  Barre  arose,  and,  echoing  Townshend's  words,  thus  commented :  "  They 
planted  by  your  care!  No,  your  oppressions  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from 
your  tyranny,  to  a  then  uncultivated  and  inhospitable  country,  where  they  exposed  themselves 
to  almost  all  the  hardships  to  which  human  nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  ciu- 
elties  of  a  savage  foe,  the  most  subtle,  and  I  will  take  upon  me  to  say,  the  most  fbrmidahk 
of  any  people  upon  the  face  of  God's  earth  ;  yet,  actuated  by  principles  of  true  English  lib- 
erty, they  met  all  hardships  with  pleasure  compared  with  those  they  suflered  in  their  own 


^  In  the  course  of  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  in  1762,  Mr.  Grenville  contended  that  the  maatj 
was  >vantcd,  that  government  did  not  know  where  to  lay  another  tax ;  and,  addressing  Mr.  Pitt,  he  md, 
•'  Why  docs  he  not  tell  us  where  we  can  levy  another  tax  ?"  repeating,  with  emphasis,  "  Let  him  tell  me 
where— only  tell  me  where !''  Pitt,  though  not  much  given  to  joking,  hummed  in  the  words  of  a  popohr 
»ong,  *'  Gentle  shepherd,  tell  me  where  !''  The  House  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  christened  Gtorff 
Grenville  The  Gentle  Suepiierd. — Pictorial  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III^  i.,  34. 
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mihcnd.       Hit  t>i:fenHof  tba  At 


EffL-ci  ol  hli  Spacb.       Puup  of  tt 


[V>untry,  froin  ihe  hantlB  of  those  who  ehould  have  been  their  friendi 

by  your  indulgence  '     They  pirew  by  your  neglect  of  tliem.     As  soi 

about  them,  that  care  v 


They  nmiriihed^up 
s  you  began  to  care 
exercised  in  (ending 
persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  an- 
other, who  were,  perhaps,  the  deputies  of  depu- 
ties to  some  members  of  this  House,  sent  to  spy 
out  their  liberties,  to  misrepresent  their  actiana. 
and  to  prey  upon  them — men  whose  behavior 
on  many  occasions  has  caused  the  blood  of  those 
SONS  OF  libebty'  to  recoil  within  them — men 
promoted  to  the  highest  seats  of  justice  ;  some 
who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  glad,  by  going  to  a 
foreign  country,  to  escape  being  brought  to  the 
bar  of  public  Justice  in  their  own.  They  pro- 
tected by  youT  arms!  They  have  nobly  taken 
up  arms  in  your  defense  ;  have  exerted  a  valor, 
amid  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for 
the  defense  of  a  country  whose  frontier  was 
drenched  in  blood,  while  its  interior  parts  yielded 
all  its  httle  savings  to  your  emoluments.  And 
believe  me — remember  I  this  day  told  you  so— 
I.OLONI1,  iiAUE.1  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which  actuated  that 

people  at  Grat  will  accompany  them  slill ;  but 
prudence  forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further.  God  knows  I  do  not  at  this  time  speak  from 
motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  are  the  genuine  sentimenls  of  my  heart.  However 
superior  to  me,  in  general  knowledge  and  experience,  the  respectable  body  of  this  Hou^e  may 
be,  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  most  of  you,  having  seen  and  been  conversant  in 
that  country.  The  people,  I  believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  kin^  has  ;  but  a 
people  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them  if  ever  they  should  be  violated. 
But  the  subject  is  loo  delicate  ;  I  will  say  no  more."  For  a  moment  after  the  utterance  of 
led  in  silent  amazement;  but  the  utter  ignorance  of 
wrought  by  ideas  of  royal  power  and  colonial  weakness, 
I  composed  their  minds.'  Very  little  debate  was  had 
after  a  single  division,  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 
pposition.  On  Ihe  22d  of  March  the 
,p  Act — the  entering  wedge  for  the  drs' 


these  solemn  truths  the  House 

American  affairs,  and  the  fatal  delut 

which  prevailed  in  that  assembly, : 

upon  the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  Hou 

liAy  to  fiAy,      In  the  Lords  it  received  scarcely  . 

king  cheerfully  gave  his  assent,  and  the  famous  Sta 


tnembermcnt  of  the  British  empire — became  a  law.  The  protests  of  colonial  agents,  the 
remonstrances  of  London  merchants  trading  with  America,  and  the  wise  suggestions  of  men 
Acquainted  with  the  temper  and  resources  of  Americans  were  set  at  naught,  and  the  infatu- 
ated ministry  openly  declared  "  that  it  was  intended  to  eslftblish  tite  power  of  Great  Britain 


o  tax  the  colon 


"  The  6 


1  of  liberty  ii 


e  Dr.  Franklin  to  Charles  Thor 


'  This  was  (he  origia  of  (he  name  whicti  the  ossocluteiJ  patriots  in  America  assumed  when  Ihe  speech  of 
B&rr£  reacheJ  the  culonies,  and  organized  opposition  to  Lbc  Stamp  Act  was  commenced. 

'  Isaac  Barr£  was  born  in  1727.  His  early  years  were  devoied  to  slndj  and  military  pursuits,  and  he 
■itained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  (ho  Briiisb  army.  Through  the  influence  o(  the  Marquis  or  Landsdowne  be 
obtained  a  seal  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  ever  the  champion  of  American  freedom.  For 
Mvflral  years  previous  to  his  death  ho  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  He  died  July  lat,  1802,  aged  seventy- 
6ve  years.  Some  have  attributed  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Ltlltrt  of  Juniia  to  Colonel  Barre,  the 
Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  and  Counselor  Dunning,  Jointly,  but  the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  any  argument. 

*  The  apathy  that  prevailed  in  (he  British  Parliament  at  that  time  respecting  American  alTairs  was  as- 
tocushini;,  considering  the  interests  at  issue.  Burke,  in  his  Annual  Register,  termed  it  the  "most  languid 
debate"  he  had  ever  heard  ;  and  so  trifling  did  (he  intelligcnl  Horace  Walpole  consider  the  subject,  that,  in 
reporting  every  thing  of  moment  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  he  devoted  but  a  single  paragraph  of  a  few  lines  to 
the  debate  that  day  on  America.     Indeed,  Walpole  honestlv  cmfesied  his  total  ignorance  of  American  al&irs. 
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son^the  very  night  that  the  act  was  passed  ;  "  the  AmericanB  must  light  the  lamps  of  in- 
dustry and  economy." 

When  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  reached  America,  it  set  the  whole 
country  in  a  hlaze  of  resentment.  Massachusetts  and  Virginia — ^the  head  and  the  heart  of 
the  Revolution — ^were  foremost  and  loudest  in  their  denunciations,  while  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  were  not  much  hehind  them  in  holdness  and  zeal.  All  the  colonies  were  shak- 
en, and  from  Maine  to  Georgia  there  was  a  spontaneous  expression  of  determined  resistance. 

In  October,  1764,  the  New  York  Assembly  appointed  a  committee  to  correspond  with 
their  agent  in  Great  Britain,  and  with  the  several  colonial  Assemblies,  on  the  subject  of  op- 
position to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  oppressive  measures  of  Parliament.'  In  the  course  of 
their  correspondence,  early  in  1765,  this  committee  urged  upon  the  colonial  Assemblies  the 
necessity  of  holding  a  convention  of  delegates  to  remonstrate  and  protest  against  the  oontitt- 
ued  violation  of  their  rights  and  liberties.  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  act  upon  this  sug- 
gestion. That  action  originated  with  James  Otis,  Jr.,  and  his  father,  while  visiting  a  sister 
of  the  former  one  evening  at  Plymouth.*  The  recommendation  of  the  New  York  commit- 
tee was  the  subject  of  conversation.  It  was  agreed  to  propose  action  on  the  subject  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  the  younger  Mr.  Otis,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  made  a  motion  in  the  House,  which  was  adopted,  that  "  It  is  liighly  expedient 
there  should  be  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  from  the  Houses  of  Represent- 
atives, or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  to  consult  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  col- 
onies, and  the  difficulties  to  which  they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced,  and  to  consider  of  a  gen- 
eral address — to  be  held  at  New  York  the  first  Tuesday  in  October."  The  following  ei^ 
cular  letter  was  also  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  each  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  in  America  : 

"Boaton,  Jane,  17G5L 

**  Sir — The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province,  in  the  present  session  of  general 
court,  have  unanimously  agreed  to  propose  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  of  committees  finmi 
the  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  this  continent 
to  consult  together  on  the  present  circumstances  of  the  colonies,  and  the  difficulties  to  which 
they  are,  and  must  be,  reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  for  levying  dntiei 
and  taxes  on  the  colonies ;  and  to  consider  of  a  general  and  united,  dutiful,  loyal,  and  hum- 
ble representation  of  their  condition  to  his  majesty  and  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  implorr 
relief 

«  The  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province  have  also  voted  to  propose  that  such  meet- 
ing be  at  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Octo- 
ber next,  and  have  appointed  a  committee  of  three  of  their  members  to  attend  that  service, 
with  such  as  the  other  Houses  of  Representatives,  or  burgesses,  in  the  several  colonies,  may 
think  fit  to  appoint  to  meet  them ;  and  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  province  are  directed  to  repair  to  the  said  New  York,  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  October 
next,  accordingly  ;  if,  therefore,  your  honorable  House  should  agree  to  this  proposal,  it  would 

'  Mr.  Thompson  was  afterward  the  Secretary  of  the  Continental  Conjrress.  In  reply  to  Franklin^s  letter 
he  said,  *'  Be  assured,  we  shall  light  torches  of  another  sort,"  predicting  the  convulsions  that  soon  followed. 

*  This  committee  consisted  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and 
Leonard  Lispenard.     Mr.  Cruger  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  and  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

'  This  sister  was  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  wife  of  James  Warren,  Esq.,  of  Plymouth,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Court.  She  wrote  an  excellent  history  of  our  Revolution,  which  was  published  in  three  toI- 
umes  in  1805.  She  was  born  September  5th,  1728,  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts.  Her  ytmih  was  pasnd 
in  the  retirement  of  a  quiet  home,  and  reading,  drawing,  and  needle- work  composed  the  bulk  of  her  reerm- 
tions.  She  married  Mr.  Warren  at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  The  family  connections  of  both  were  extenriw 
and  highly  respectable,  and  she  not  only  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  leading  men  of  the  Revdo- 
tion  in  Massachusetts,  but  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  republican  spirit.  Her  correspondence  vts 
quite  extensive,  and,  as  she  herself  remarks  of  her  home,  ^'  by  the  Plymouth  fireside  were  many  pcditicd 
plans  originated,  discussed,  and  digested."  She  kept  a  faithful  record  of  passing  events,  out  of  which  giw 
her  excellent  history.  She  wrote  several  dramas  and  minor  poems,  all  of  which  glow  with  the  spirit  ^tk 
times.     Mrs.  Warren  died  on  the  19th  of  October,  1814,  in  the  eighty-seventh  yeer  of  her  age. 
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be  acceptable  that  as  early  notice  of  it  as  possible  might  be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  this  province." 

This  letter  was  favorably  received  by  the  other  colonies,  and  delegates  to  the  proposed  Con- 
October?,  ff^^^  Were  appointed.  They  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  first  Monday  in 
n«\.  October.  The  time  was  earlier  than  the  meeting  of  several  of  the  colonial  Assem- 
blies, and,  consequently,  some  of  them  were  denied  the  privilege  of  appointing  delegates.  The 
Governors  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  refused  to  call  the  Assemblies  together 
for  the  purpose.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed  that  committees  irom  any  of  the  colonies  should 
have  seats  as  delegates,  and  under  this  rule  New  York  was  represented  by  its  corresponding 
committee.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  colonies  were  represented,  and  the  Assemblies  of  New  Hamp- ' 
shire,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  wrote  that  they  would  agree  to  whatever  was 
done  by  the  Congress.* 

The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  election,  by  ballot,  of  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  chairman,  and  the  appointment  of  John  Cotten  clerk.  It  continued  in  session 
fourteen  consecutive  days,  and  adopted  a  Declaration  of  RiglUs^  a  Petition  to  the  King,  and 
a  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  all  of  which  the  principles  that  governed  the 
leaders  of  the  soon-following  Revolution  were  clearly  set  forth.  These  documents,  so  full  of 
the  spirit  of  men  detennined  to  be  free,  and  so  replete  with  enlightened  political  wisdom,  are 
still  regarded  as  model  state  papers.^ 

All  the  delegates  afRxed  their  signatures  of  approval  to  the  proceedings,  except  Mr.  Rug- 
gles, the  president,  and  Mr.  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  both  of  whom  thus  early  manifested  their 
defection  from  a  cause  which  they  afterward  openly  opposed.  The  conduct  uf  the  former 
drew  down  upon  him  a  vote  of  censure  from  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  was  reprimanded,  in  his  place,  by  the  Speaker.  He  and  Otis  were  the  leaders  of  the 
opposite  parties,  and  as  the  Revolution  advanced  Ruggles  became  a  bitter  Tory.*  Ogden 
was  also  publicly  censured  for  his  conduct  on  that  occasion,  was  burned  in  effigy,  and  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  New  Jersey  was  dismissed  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  which 
honorable  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  the  Congress.  The  deputies  of  three  of  the  colonies 
not  having  been  authorized  by  their  respective  Assemblies  to  address  the  king  and  Parlia- 
ment, did  not  sign  the  petition  and  memorial.  All  the  colonies,  by  the  votes  of  their  respect- 
ive Assemblies,  when  they  convened  subsequently,  approved  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Congress  ;  and  before  the  day  on  which  the  noxious  act  was  to  take  efiect,  Amer-  NoTombfr  i 
ica  spoke  with  one  voice  to  the  king  and  his  ministers,  denouncing  the  measure,  ^^^• 
and  imploring  them  to  be  just. 

On  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  officers  were  appointed  in  the  several  colonies,  to  re- 
ceive and  distribute  the  stamped  parchments  and  papers.  The  colonial  agents  in  England 
were  consulted,  and  those  whom  they  recommended  as  discreet  and  proper  persons  were  ap- 
pointed. The  agents  generally  had  opposed  the  measure,  but,  now  that  it  had  become  a 
law,  they  were  disposed  to  make  the  best  of  it.     Mr.  Ingersoll,  whom  I  have  mentioned  in 

^  The  following  delegates  were  present  at  the  organization  of  the  Convention : 

Mauachutetii. — James  Otis,  Oliver  Partridge,  Timothy  Haggles. 

Nno  York. — Robert  R.  Livingston,  John  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  Leonard  Lispenard 

Ntw  Jeney. — Robert  Ogden,  Hendrick  Fisher,  Joseph  Borden. 

Rhode  liland. — Metcalf  Bowler,  Henry  Ward. 

Penmylvania. — John  Dickenson,  John  Morton,  George  Bryan. 

Dtlaware. — Thomas  M'Kean,  Csesar  Rodney. 

Connecticut. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  David  Rowland,  William  S.  Johnson. 

Maryland, — ^William  Murdock,  Edward  Tilghman,  Thomas  Ringgold. 

Sotuth  Carolina. — Thomas  Lynch,  Christopher  Gadsden,  John  Rutledge. 

'  The  Declaration  of  Rights  was  written  by  John  Cmger ;  the  Petition  to  the  King,  by  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston ;  and  the  Memorial  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  James  Otis. 

'  In  Mrs.  Warren^s  drama  called  The  Oroup^  Ruggles  figures  in  the  character  of  Brigadier  Hate-All.  He 
fought  against  the  Americans,  at  the  head  of  a  corps  of  Loyalists,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  settled  in  Nova 
Scotia,  where  he  has  numerous  descendants. 

Go 
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a  rormer  chapter  as  stamp- masteT  in  Connecticut,  was  in  England  at  the  time.  FnoUiii 
advised  him  to  accept  the  office,  adding,  "Go  home  and  tell  your  countrymen  to  get  chiUiep 
aa  fast  as  they  can'' — thereby  intimating  that  the  colonists  were  too  feeble,  at  that  moment, 
to  resist  the  government  successfully,  but  ought  to  gain  strength  as  fast  as  posaible,  in  order 
to  shake  off  the  oppressioos  which,  he  foresaw,  were  about  to  be  laid  upon  them.  But  lit- 
tle did  he  and  other  agents  suspect  that  the  stamp-masters  would  be  held  in  such  utter  de- 
testation tLB  they  were,  or  that  such  disturbances  would  occur  as  followed,  or  they  wonld  not 
have  procured  the  appointments  for  their  friends.  The  ministry,  however,  seem  to  have  u- 
ticipated  trouble,  for  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the  annual  Mutiny  Act,  authorizing  as  niuy 
troops  to  be  sent  to  America  as  ministers  saw  fit,  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  people 
*  to  find  quarters  for  them. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  public  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  arrivilof 
vessels  bringing  the  stamps,  and  the  first  of  November  was  looked  forward  to  with  intraie 
interest — by  some  with  fear,  but  by  more  with  firm  resolution  lo  resist  the  operations  of  the 
MiT  30,  oppressive  act,  Virginia  rang  the  alanim  bell,  by  a  series  of  resolutions  drawn  np 
1165.  ),y  Patrick  Henry,  sustained  by  his  powerful  oratory,  and  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Bur^sses.  Of  these  resolutions,  and  of  Henry's  eloquence  on  that  occasion,  I  shall  hereafter 
write.  So  much  did  the  notes  nf  that  alarum  sound  like  the  voice  of  tresson,  that  a  mun- 
script  copy  which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  another  to  New  York,  were  handed  aboat 
with  great  privacy.  In  the  latter  city  no  one  was  found  bold  enough  to  print  the  resolu- 
tions, but  in  Boston  they  soon  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  Edes  and  Gill,  and  their  ■ 


mcnts,  uttered  in  the  Assembly,  w 
New  England. 

Before  any  stamps  had  arrived  i 


e  echoed  back  from  every  inhabited  hill  and  valley  in 

1  America  symptoms  of  an  outbreak  appeared  in  BoitoD. 
A  large  elm-tree,  which  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  present 
Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  opposite  the  BoylitDu 
Market,  received  the  appellation  of  ■•  Liberty  Tree,'' 
from  the  circumstance  that  under  it  the  association  cslt 
ed  Sons  of  Liberty  held  meetings  during  the  summer  ot 
17C5.  From  a  Hmb  of  this  tree  several  of  theSoniof 
Liberty'  suspended  two  effigies  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  I'Uh  of  August,  One  represented  An- 
drew Oliver,  secretary  of  the  colony,  and  just  appointed 
stamp  distributor  for  Massachusetts ;  the  other  was  s 
large  bool,  intended  to  represent  Lord  Bute,  with  a  heiJ 
and  horns,  to  personify  the  devil  peeping  out  of  thr  top, 
A  great  number  of  people  were  attracted  to  thtae  effi- 
gies in  the  course  of  the  day.  tbe  authorities  in  the  mein 
while  taking  no  public  notice  of  the  insult,  for  fear  of 
serious  consequences.  Indeed,  Sir  Francis  Bernard,  tbe 
royal  governor,  had  thus  far  been  almost  non-committil 
on  the  subjects  that  were  agitating  the  colonies,  although 
strongly  suspected  of  secretly  oncouragine  the 


In  the  evening  the  effigies  were  cut  donn 


passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred 

'  John  Ai-erj",  Jr.,  Thonio,?  Crafts,  Jolin  Smith,  Henry  Wills,  Thomas  Chaco,  Stephen  Cleverly,  HrnrrBiM, 
*nd  Benjamin  Edes. 

'  I  am  indebted  m  the  Hon.  Pnvid  Sears,  of  Boston,  for  this  sketch  of  the  "  Liberty  Tree,"  as  it  appeued 
Jnst  prcvions  to  ils  dcsilrnpiiim  ly  the  Brilish  troops  %nd  Tiwies,  during  the  sicgo  of  Boston  in  Augoil,  ITTi 
Mr,  Scars  bus  erected  il  niw  nf  tiiio  buildings  uiwn  tlie  site  of  the  old  grovo  of  elms,  of  which  this  tree  »" 
line ;  and  within  a  niche,  on  the  front  of  one  of  ihem,  and  exnetlr  over  the  spot  where  the  Liberty  Trtt  itwd 
he  has  placed  a  sculptured  reprewnlalion  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  picture.  From  tbe  time  of  tbe  Stamp  \a  ri- 
cilement  until  iho  armed  poKscwioD  nf  BoMon  1>y  General  Uage  and  his  troops  in  1774,  ibnc  tree  had  bea 
the  ratljing-plncc  fur  tlie  patriots,  and  had  fallen,  in  consequence,  much  in  disfavor  with  the  friendi  of  ^■ 
emmem.     It  «-as  inscribed  "  Libebtt  Tree,''  and  the  ground  under  it  v-os  called  "  LiasxTi  Hux."    Tli* 
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and  carried  in  procession,  the  populace  shouting,  **  Liberty  and  property  forever !  No  stamps ! 
No  taxation  without  our  consent  !*'  They  then  proceeded  to  Kilby  Street,  and  pulling  down 
a  small  building  just  erected  by  Oliver,  to  be  used,  as  they  suspected,  for  selling  stamps,  they 
took  a  portion  of  it  to  Fort  Hill  and  made  a  bonfire  of  it.  The  mob  then  rushed  toward 
Oliver's  house,  beheaded  his  effigy  before  it,  and  broke  all  the  front  windows.  His  effigy 
was  then  taken  to  Fort  Hill  and  burned.  Returning  to  his  house,  they  burst  open  the  door, 
declaring  their  intention  to  kill  hiiUi  and  in  brutal  wantonness  destroyed  his  furniture,  trees, 
fences,  and  garden.  Mr.  Oliver  had  escaped  by  a  rear  passage,  and  the  next  mom-  aAngottis, 
ing,^  considering  his  life  in  danger,  he  resigned  his  office.  Four  months  afterward  ^'^* 
he  was  compelled  by  the  populace  to  go  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  there  publicly  read  his  res- 
ignation. In  the  evening  the  mob  again  assembled,  and  besieged  the  house  of  the  late  Chief-  * 
justice  Hutchinson,  now  lieutenant  governor  of  the  province.  They  did  but  little  damage, 
and  finished  their  evening*8  orgies  by  a  bonfire  on  the  Common. 

On  the  25th  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Mahew,  minister  of  the  West  Church  in  Boston,  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act,  taking  for  his  text,  **  I  would  they  were  even  cut 
off  which  trouble  you.  For,  brethren,  ye  have  been  called  unto  liberty  :  only  use  not  liberty 
for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh,  but  by  love  serve  one  another."^  On  Monday  evening  following 
a  mob  collected  in  King  Street,  and,  proceeding  to  the  residence  of  Pax  ton,  the  marshal  of 
the  Court  of  Admiralty,  menaced  it.  The  owner  assured  them  that  the  officer  was  not  there, 
and,  conciliating  the  populace  by  a  present  of  a  barrel  of  punch  at  a  tavern  near  by,  saved 
his  premises  from  injury.  Maddened  with  liquor,  they  rushed  to  the  house  of  Story,  regis- 
trar of  the  Admiralty,  and  destroyed  not  only  the  public  documents,  but  his  private  papers. 
They  next  plundered  the  house  of  Hallowell,  the  controller  of  customs  ;  and,  their  numbers 
being  considerably  augmented  and  their  excitement  increased,  they  hurried  to  the  mansion 
of  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson,*  on  North  Square.     Hutchinson  and  his  family  escaped 


Gaasette  of  August  Slst,  1775,  in  describing  the  destruction  of  the  tree,  says,  "  They  made  a  furious 
attack  upon  it.     After  a  long  spell  of  laughing  and  grinning,  sweating,  swearing,  and  foaming  with  malice 
diabolical,  they  cut  down  the  tree  because  it  bore  the  name  of  liberty.     A  soldier  was  killed  by  falling  from 
one  of  its  branches  during  the  operation.'*     In  a  tract  entitled  '*  A  Voyage  to  Boston,"  published  in  1775 
the  writer  thus  alludes  to  the  scene : 

»  Now  shined  the  gay-faced  ran  with  morning  lig^t, 
All  nature  gazed,  exulting  at  the  tight, 
When  swift  as  wind,  to  Tent  their  base-bom  rage, 
The  Tory  Williams  and  the  Butcher  Gage 
Rush'd  to  the  tree,  a  nameless  number  near, 
Tories  and  negroes  following  in  the  rear ; 
Each,  axe  in  hand,  attack'd  the  honor'd  tree, 
Sweariug  eternal  war  with  Liberty ; 
Nor  ceased  his  stroke  till  each  repeating  wonnd 
Tumbled  its  honors  headlong  to  the  ground ; 
But  ere  it  fell,  not  mindless  of  its  wrong, 
Arenged,  it  took  one  destined  head  along. 
A  Tory  soldier  on  its  topmost  limb ; 
The  genius  of  the  Shade  look'd  stem  at  him. 
And  mark'd  him  out  that  self-same  hour  to  dine 
Where  unsnuff'd  lamps  bum  low  at  Pluto's  shrine ; 
Then  tripp'd  his  feet  from  off  their  cautious  stand ; 
Pale  tum'd  the  wretch— he  spread  each  helpless  hand, 
But  spread  in  vain — with  headlong  force  he  fell, 
Nor  stopp'd  descending  till  he  stopp'd  in  hell." 

>  Galatians,  v.,  12,  13. 

*  Thomas  Hutchinson  was  bom  in  1711,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1727.  He  studied  En- 
glish constitutional  |aw,  with  a  view  to  public  employment.  For  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  three  years  its  Speaker.  He  succeeded  his  uncle  Edward  as  Judge 
of  Probate  in  1752 ;  was  a  member  of  the  Council  from  1749  imtil  1756,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  1758 
to  1771 .  He  held  the  ofHce  of  chief  justice  after  the  death  of  Sewall,  in  1 760.  This  office  had  been  prom- 
ised by  Shirley  to  the  elder  Otis,  and  the  appointment  greatly  displeased  that  influential  family.  Several 
sets  of  Hutchinson  had  made  him  unpopular  with  certain  of  the  people.  In  1748,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
odony  having  depreciated  to  about  an  eighth  of  its  original  value,  Hutchinson  projected,  and  carried  through 
the  House,  a  bill  for  abolishing  it,  and  substituting  gold  and  silver.     It  was  a  proper  measure,  but  displeased 
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save  their  lives,  for  the  mob  were  prepared,  by  liquor  and  other  excitement  for 
It  was  now  midnight.      With  yelle  and  curaes  they  entered,  and  by  fbar  o'clock 
in  the  morning  "  one  of  the  best  finished  houses  in  the  colony 

had  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and  floors."  Ev- 
ery thing  but  the  kitchen  furniture  was  taken  from  the  dwell- 
ing or  utterly  destroyed.  The  rioters  carried  off  between  four 
and  five  thousand  dollars  in  money,  a  large  quantity  of  plate, 
lamily  pictures,  and  clothing,  and  destroyed  the  fine  library  of 
the  lieutenant  governor,  containing  a  large  collection  of  manu- 
scripts relating  to  the  history  of  the  colony,  which  he  had  been  -- 
'  thirty  years  collecting.  This  loss  was  irreparable.  The  street  = 
in  front  of  the  house  was  next  morning  strewed  with  plate, 
t  plunder,  being  the  aim  of 


seful  in  the  extreme,  and  mar 
e  exhibited  by  the  steady  and 
o  apology  for 


rings,  and  money— destruction,  n 
the  mob. 

These  proceedings  were  disgrac 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  pictui 
dignified  progress  of  the  Revolution,  While  n 
mob  rioters  should  be  attempted,  extenuating  c 
ought  to  have  their  due  weight  in  the  balance  of  just  judgment.  All  over  the  land  the  pnb- 
lie  mind  was  excited  against  ministers  and  their  abettors,  and  leading  men  in  the  coIodies  did 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  forcible  resistance,  if  uecessary,  to  the  oppressions  of  the  mothn 
country.  The  principles  underlying  the  violent  movement  in  Boston  were  righteous,  but  the 
mass  were  too  impatient  for  their  vindication  to  await  the  eflects  ofremonstr&nce  and  pelitioo. 
argument  and  menace,  employed  by  the  educated  and  orderly  patriots.  As  is  commonly  the 
fact,  the  immediate  actors  in  these  scenes  were  the  dregs  of  the  population.  Yet  it  wu  evi- 
dent that  they  had,  in  a  degree,  the  sympathy  of,  and  were  controlled  by,  the  great  ma«  of 
the  more  intelligent  citizens.  The  morning  niter  the  destruelion  of  Hutchinson's  house,  a 
I  was  held  ;  cx|ircssions  of  abhorrence  for  the  set  were  adopted. 
ceivcd  a  pledge  from  the  meeting  that  all  violence  abould  eeue. 
e  legal  proceedings.  He  acquiesced,  and  order  was  restored. 
Eton  were  imitated  elsewhere  during  the  summer  aoil 
isidered.  It  may  properly  be  mentioned  here  that  tbi' 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  not  confined  to  the  continental  colonies.  The  people  of 
the  West  India  plantations  were  generally  opjwsed  to  it,  and  at  St.  Kitts  the  stamp-maslef 
was  obliged  to  resign.  Canada  and  Hahlax,  on  the  continent,  submitted,  and  remained  loyal 
through  the  Revolution  that  followed. 

Boston,  our  present  point  of  view,  kept  np  the  spirit  of  liberty,  but  avoided  acts  of  violcnce- 
A  newspaper  appeared  under  the  significant  title  of  "  The  Constitutional  Courant,  coo- 
laining  matters  instructing  to  libvrtij.  and  no  ways  repugnant  to  Itnjaltij;  printed  by  Andnv 
Marvel,  at  the  sign  of  the  Bribe  Rffiisfd.  on  Consthuliou  Hill,  North  America."  Its  hesd- 
]iieee  was  a  snake  cut  into  eight  pieces  (see  page  508),  the  head  part  having  N,  E.,  the  iu' 


public  meeting  of  leading 
and  the  lieutenant  governor 
il'hu  would  agree 

The  disturbances  thus  bee 
autumn.      These  will  be  her 


many.  Ho  also  rnvureil  ilia  liw  ({ranting;  Wrils  of  Assistance ;  and  on  the  bench,  in  tbe  Council,  bim]  in  tbc 
.Assemlily  lie  was  always  ruiiiiJ  on  Iho  side  of  llie  minislry.  Tlioso  fncts  account  for  the  violent  feelinpol 
the  mob  ai;aln?it  bim.  In  IT6H  he  was  an  active  caailjiilor  of  Governor  fiemnrd  in  bringinjc  troops  to  BosIMi. 
whii'h  mode  him  ^)i11  more  un|ici]ni]ar.  Wbcii  Biininrd  left  the  province,  in  1769,  the  i;ovemiaenl  devolrrH 
wholly  upon  Hutchinson.  In  1770  the  Botlnn  maiiarrr  occurred,  and  much  of  the  responsibilllj  or  that  out- 
rage wa.t  laid  upon  him.  He  n'as  appointed  i^ovemor  in  1771.  and  from  that  time  until  he  left  for  Englind. 
in  1774,  he  was  in  continnnl  trouble  villi  the  Ai^sembly.  Tbe  popular  feeling  a^nat  him  was  ^reatkis- 
creased  hy  the  publicity  given  to  certain  letters  of  biK  sent  to  niinisters,  in  which  hs  recommended  slrisi^H 
meaturcs  sgninst  the  colonies.  Tuwanl  Ibc  close  uf  1773  the  ilestmclion  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  iraitc- 
■'[implishcd.  The  Sons  of  Liberty  hail  then  puralyzeil  ibe  government,  and  there  was  not  a  judge  or  ■herifT 
who  dared  to  exercise  the  duties  of  his  nflice  agninst  tho  wi:!hes  of  ihe  inflamed  people.  Hatchinwo  ibea 
resifrnpd  his  olTice,  end  sailed  for  England  in  ibc  fliriii^--  of  1774,  He  died  at  Br.miptan,  England,  Ja» 
;(nJ.  1780,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 
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Pf  ex  wwlinp  in  Boston  in  Relation  to  the  Stamp  Act    Effigies  burned.    Effect  of  the  Stamp  Act    Non-importation  Asaociations 

itialB  of  New  England,  inscribed  upon  it,  and  the  other  pieces  the  initials  of  the  other  colo- 
nies.    Accompanying  the  device  was  the  motto,  Join  or  die. 

The  morning  of  the  1st  of  November,  the  day  appointed  for  the  Stamp  Act  to  take  effect 
in  America,  was  ushered  in  at  Boston  by  the  toiling  of  muffled  bells,  and  the  vessels  in  the 
harbor  displaying  their  flags  at  half  mast,  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  funeral  solemnity.  On 
Liberty  Tree  were  suspended  two  effigies,  representing  George  Grenville  and  John  Iluske  ; 
the  latter  the  American  member  of  Parliament  whom  I  have  mentioned  as  suggesting  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  colonies  before  the  Stamp  Act  was  proposed.  A  label,  with  a  poetic  in- 
scription, was  affixed  to  the  breast  of  each.*  The  figures  remained  suspended  until  *about 
three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon,  when  they  were  cut  down  in  the  presence  of  several  thousand 
people  of  all  ranks,  who  testified  their  approbation  by  loud  huzzas.  The  effigios  were  placed 
in  a  cart,  and  taken  to  the  court-house,  where  the  Assembly  were  sitting,  followed  by  a  vast 
concourse  in  regular  proces.sion  ;  thence  the  people  proceeded  to  the  Neck,  and  hung  the  fig- 
ures upon  a  gallows  erected  there.  Speeches  were  made  at  the  place  of  execution,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  an  hour,  they  were  taken  down,  torn  in  pieces,  and  the  limbs  thrown  in  the  air. 
The  people  were  now  desired,  by  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  pageant,  to  go  quietly  home.  They 
aoquiesced,  and  Boston  that  night  was  remarkably  tranquil. 

The  Stamp  Act  had  now  become  a  law.  As  none  but  stamped  paper  was  legal,  and  as 
the  people  were  determined  not  to  use  it,  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were  closed, 
marriages  ceased,  vessels  were  delayed  in  the  harbors,  and  the  social  and  commercial  opera- 
tions of  America  were  suddenly  paralyzed.  Few  dared  to  think  of  positive  rebellion ;  the 
strong  arm  of  government  held  the  sword  of  power  above  them,  and  a  general  gloom  over- 
spread the  colonies.  Yet  hope  was  not  extinct,  and  it  pointed  out  a  peaceable,  but  power- 
ful, plan  for 'effecting  a  repeal  of  the  noxious  act.  The  commerce  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  had  become  very  important,  and  any  measure  that  might  interrupt  its  course 
would  be  felt  by  a  large  and  powerful  class  in  England,  whose  influence  was  felt  in  Parlia- 
ment. The  expediency  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  trade  occurred  to  some  New  York  mer- 
chants, and,  accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  October,  the  day  before  the  act  went  into  op- 
eration, a  meeting  was  held,  and  an  agreement  entered  into  not  to  import  from  England 
certain  enumerated  articles  after  the  flrst  day  of  January  ensuing.*  The  merchants  of  Phil- 
' — T -^ 

'  The  following  are  copies  of  the  labels.     On  that  representing  Grenville,  holding  out  a  Stamp  Act  in 
nis  left  hand: 

"  YOUR  Serrant,  Sin ;  do  you  like  my  FignroT 
TOU'to  seen  one  Rogue,  but  here's  a  bigger. 
Father  of  Mischief  1  how  I  soar 
Where  many  a  Rogue  has  gone  before. 
Take  heed,  my  Brother  Roguea,  take  iieed. 
In  me  your  honeat  Portion  read : 
Dear  cousin  PrrsBf  no  Excuse, 
Come  dance  with  me  without  your  shoea , 

Tis  G ^le  calls,  and  sink  or  swim, 

Yoa'd  go  to  h 1  to  follow  hiaL** 

On  the  figure  representuig  John  Huske : 

QiiefL  •*  What,  Brother  H skef  why,  this  is  b«dl 

Am,       Ah,  indeed  I  hut  I'm  a  wicked  Lad ; 

My  Mother  always  dionght  me  wild ; 

'The  Gallows  is  thy  Portion.  Child,' 

She  often  said :  behold,  'tis  true, 

And  DOW  the  Dog  must  have  his  due ; 

For  idle  Gewgaws,  wretched  Pelf^ 

I  sold  my  Country,  d— d  myself: 

And  for  my  great,  unequal'd  Crime 

The  D 1  takes  H ske  before  his  time. 

But  if  some  Brethren  I  could  name. 

Who  shared  the  Crime,  should  share  the  shame. 

This  glorious  tree,  though  big  and  tall, 

Indeed  would  nerer  hold  'em  all  t" 

*  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  George  Burns,  inn-keeper.     As  the  agreement  entered  into  there 
is  a  type  of  those  adopted  by  the  merchants  and  people  of  other  colonies,  I  copy  from  the  New  York  Mer> 
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aJelphia  readily  respondod  to  the  measure,  and  on  the  91h  of  December  those  of  Boston  en- 
tered into  a  similar  agTecmeot.  Not  were  the  pledges  confined  to  mercbasts  alone,  buttbe 
jieople  in  general  ceased  using  foreign  luxuries ;  articles  of  domestic  manufacturo  came  into 
general  use,  and  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  almost  entirely  siupended.' 
In- July  iho  Marquis  of  Rockinghar 
ceeded  Greuville  in  the  premiership. 
cabinet  was  composed  chiefly  of  the  friends  of 
America,  and,  for  a  while,  the  colonists  hoped 
Jbr  justice.  General  Conway,  who  had  raised 
the  first  voice  of  opposition  to  miiiialers  in  their 
relations  to  the  colonics,  was  made  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Stale,  and  Edmund  Burke,  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  of  America,  was  Rocking- 
ham's private  secretary.  But  the  new  minis- 
try, against  the  determined  will  of  the  king  and 
the  influence  of  a  strong  power  behind  the  throne, 
ibund  it  dilGcult  lo  depart  Irom  the  hne  of  policy 
toward  the  colonies  adopted  by  Greuville,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  Americans  faded  in  an  hour 

A  strange   apathy   concerning  American   af- 
fairs seemed  still  to  prcvoil  in  England   not- 
wilhstauding  every  vessel  from  America  earned   / 
tidings  of  the  excited  state  of  the  people  there     '    , 
^^  Parliament  met  in  December     The 

king,  in  his  speech,  mentioned  that 

cury  of  Novoraber,  1765,  thu  portion  of  the  proceedings  of  ihe  raeeliDg  contnining  the  resolutions.  Thn* 
wero,  "  Firil,  Thai  in  all  orders  they  senil  oul  to  Groat  Britain  for  (roula  or  rnerchaadiM  of  anj  Dalart,  kind, 
or  i|uaHly  whatsoevor  usually  imported  from  Great  Britain,  they  will  direct  their  correspond enti  not  to  ihip 
thorn,  unions  the  Stamp  Act  be  repealed.  It  in,  nevertheless,  agreed  that  all  such  merchonti  u  us  owaen 
of,  and  have,  vessels  already  guns,  and  now  uleared  oul  for  Gruil  Britain,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bring  lack 
in  them,  on  their  own  accounts,  crattin  and  ca-iks  of  carlhun-warv,  tjrindslones,  and  pipes,  and  such  other  boUj 
articles  as  owners  usually  fill  up  their  vessels  with.  Siamdly,  It  U  further  unanunously  sigreed  ibU  all  n- 
dcrs  already  sent  homo  sliall  be  countermanded  by  tbe  very  first  conveyance ;  and  the  Roods  and  merct>i>- 
dise  thereby  ordered  not  to  be  sent,  except  upon  Ibe  cuiidilion  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  resolution.  Thri- 
ll/, It  is  further  unanimously  a!{recd  (hat  no  merclianl  will  vend  diy-ijoods  or  tnerchandiie  sent  upon  oanmii- 
siciQ  from  Great  Britain,  that  shall  be  shipped  from  (hence  after  Ihe  Drst  day  of  January  next,  unless  epoDlbi 
condition  mentioned  in  ihe  tirsi  resolution.  FuwMy,  It  is  further  unanimously  agreed  thai  the  roreGtiiB> 
resolutions  shall  be  binding  until  tho  same  are  abrogated  at  a  general  meeting  hereafter  to  be  held  lor  ihu 
purpose.  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  respectively  suhaoribcd  our  names."  [Here  folknrcd  tin 
names  of  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  principal  niorchants,]  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  rvwlntjon. 
tho  retail  merchants  of  Ihe  city  entered  into  an  agreement  not  to  buy  or  sell  any  goods  shipped  from  Engkad 
after  the  1st  of  January. 

This  was  iho  beginning  of  (hat  system  of  non-importalion  agreements  which  hurled  back  upon  Engl*4 
with  such  force,  (he  cummercial  miseries  she  had  inllicted  upon  tbe  colonies. 

'  The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  writlcn  by  a  gentleman  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to  Hueb  Ciiia 
(he  editor  of  Ihe  Now  York  Mercury,  and  published  in  (hat  paper  early  in  1768,  will  give  tbe  reader  u  iika 
of  the  industry  of  (he  colonists  at  that  timu :  "  Within  eighteen  months  post  bur  hundred  and  righty-Mm 
yards  of  cloth  and  thirty-six  pairs  of  sUukings  have  been  sjiun  and  knit  in  (he  family  of  James  Nixon  of  l^ 
town.  Another  family,  within  four  years  paM,  hulh  nianufucturcd  nine  hundred  and  eighty  yards  at  vmU* 
clolh,  besides  two  coverlids,  and  (wo  bed-ticks,  and  all  (ho  stocking  yam  for  the  family.  Not  a  ikaiBn 
put  ont  of  Ihe  house  tu  be  spun,  but  the  whole  perfntmed  in  Ihe  family.  Ws  are  credibly  infonnMi  that  nwn 
families  in  this  colony,  witliin  Ihe  year  past,  have  each  manofaoturod  upward  of  seven  hundred  yank  of  dab 
of  ditlerenl  kinds." 

Another  loiter,  dated  at  Newport,  1765,  says,  "The  spirit  of  patriotism  ia  not  oonfined  to  the  ■mi' 
America,  but  glows  with  equal  fen'or  in  the  benevolent  breasts  of  her  daughters ;  one  instance  of  which  n 
think  is  worthy  of  notice.  A  lady  of  this  town,  though  in  tbe  bloom  of  youth,  and  poneosed  of  virtaas  aid 
accomplishments,  engaging,  and  suirioient  tu  excite  the  mnst  pleasing  expectations  of  happinea  in  the  mu- 
ried  stale,  has  declared  thai  she  should  rather  be  an  old  moid  than  that  the  operation  of  tlw  Stamp  Aal  dooM 
*iese  eolooies." 
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Heeting  of  Parliament  Speechet  of  Pitt  and  Grenville.  Boldneaa  of  Pitt  Proposition  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act 

something  had  occurred  in  America  which  might  demand  the  serious  attention  of  the  Leg- 
islature ;  but  that  body  almost  immediately  adjourned  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  it  was  the  14th  of  January  before  they  reassembled.  The  king  alluded  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  America,  and  assured  the  Houses  that  no  time  had  been  lost  in  issuing 
orders  to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  to  the  commanders  of  the  forces  there,  to  use 
all  the  power  of  the  government  in  suppressing  riots  and  tumults.  Pitt,  who  was  absent  on 
account  of  gout  when  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  under  consideration,  was  now  in 
his  place,  and,  leaning  upon  crutches,  nobly  vindicated  the  rights  of  the  colonies.  After  cen- 
suring ministers  for  their  delay  in  giving  notice  of  the  disturbances  in  America,  and  animad- 
verting severely  upon  the  injustice  of  the  Stamp  Act,  he  proceeded  to  vindicate  the  Americans. 
*«  The  colonists,"  he  said,  *'  are  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to 
all  the  natural  rights  of  mankind  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen  ;  equally  bound 
by  its  laws,  and  equally  participating  in  the  Constitution  of  this  free  country.  The  Amer- 
icans are  the  sons,  not  the  bastards,  of  England.     Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or 

legislative  power.     Taxes  are  the  voluntary  gift  or  grant  of  the  Commons  alone 

When,  therefore,  in  this  House  we  give  and  grant,  we  give  and  grant  what  is  our  own.  But 
in  an  American  tax  what  do  we  do  ?  We,  your  majesty's  Commons  for  Great  Britain,  give 
and  grant  to  your  majesty,  what  ?  our  own  property  ?  No  ;  we  give  and  grant  to  your  maj- 
esty the  property  of  your  majesty's  Commons  of  America.     It  is  an  absurdity  in  terms." 

Grenville  also  censured  ministers  for  their  delay.  <*  The  disturbances,"  he  said,  **  began 
in  July,  and  now  we  are  in  the  middle  of  January  ;  lately  they  were  only  occurrences;  they 
are  now  grown  to  disturbances^  to  tumtdts  and  riots.  I  doubt  they  border  on  open  rebell- 
ion ;  and,  if  the  doctrines  of  this  day  be  confirmed,  that  name  will  be  lost  in  revolution." 
And  so  it  was.  Grenville  also  defended  his  own  course,  and  dissented  from  Mr.  Pitt  respect- 
ing the  right  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  claimed  obedience  from  America,  because  it  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  **  The  nation,"  he  said,  '*  has  run  itself  into  an  immense 
debt  to  give  them  protection  ;  and  now  they  are  called  upon  to  contribute  a  small  share  to- 
ward the  public  expense — an  expense  arising  from  themselves— they  renounce  your  author- 
ity, insult  your  officers,  and  break  out,  I  might  almost  say,  into  open  rebellion."  Fixing  his 
eyes  intently  upon  Pitt,  he  exclaimed,  with  great  emphasis,  *'  The  seditious  spirit  of  the  colo- 
nies owes  its  birth  to  factions  in  this  House,  Gentleinen  are  careless  of  the  consequence'i 
of  what  they  say,  provided  it  answers  the  purposes  of  apposition." 

When  Grenville  ceased  speaking,  several  members  arose  to  their  feet,  among  whom  was 
Pitt.  There  was  a  loud  cry  of  "  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Pitt,"  and  all  but  he  sat  down.  He  imme- 
diately fell  upon  Grenville,  and  told  him  that,  since  he  had  challenged  him  to  the  field,  he 
would  fight  him  on  every  foot  of  it.  "  The  gentleman  tells  us,"  he  said,  **  that  America  is 
obstinate,  America  is  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that  America  has  resisted.  Three 
millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily  to  submit  to  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  the  rest."  Alluding  to  the  alleged  strength 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  weakness  of  America,  he  said,  "  It  is  true,  that  in  a  good  cause,  on 
a  good  ground,  the  force  of  this  country  could  crush  America  to  atoms  ;  but  on  this  ground, 
on  this  Stamp  Act,  many  here  will  think  it  a  crying  injustice,  and  I  am  one  who  will  lift 
up  my  hands  against  it.  In  such  a  cause  your  success  would  be  hazardous.  America,  if 
she  fall,  would  fall  like  the  strong  man ;  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  the  State,  and 
pnll  down  the  Constitution  along  with  her."^  Pitt  concluded  his  speech  with  a  proposition 
for  an  absolute  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  at  the  same  time  recommending  an 
act  to  accompany  the  repeal,  declaring,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms,  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  Great  Britain  over  her  colonies.  This  was  intended  as  a  sort  of  salvo  to  the  national 
honor,  necessary,  as  Pitt  well  knew,  to  insure  the  repeal  of  the  act.  Burke,  who  had  been 
elected  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,'  Conway,  Barr6,  and  others,  seconded  the  views 


'  History  Debates,  &o.,  of  the  British  Parliament,  iv.,  292-7. 

*  At  this  time  Burka  oommenoed  his  brilliant  career  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator.    Dr.  Johnson  asserted 
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of  Pitt,  aDd  with  that  great  statesman  were  the  principal  advocates  of  a  repeal.  ChiefjU' 
tice  Pratt,  now  become  Lord  Camdcii,  was  the  principal  friend  of  the  meature  in  the  Upper 
House,  but  waa  opposed  to  the  Declaratory  Act  proposed  by  Pitt.  "  My  position  is  thia," 
he  said,  in  the  course  of  debate  ;  "  I  repeat  it ;  I  will  maintain  it  to  the  last  hour — tac- 
tion and  representation  are  inseparable.  The  position  is  founded  in  the  law  of  nature.  It 
is  more  :  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law  of  nature." 

On  the  1  Sth  of  March  a  repeal  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  men  wlio, 
a  few  months  previous,  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  Stamp  Act.  It  wu 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of-two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen.  It  met  strenuous  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  had  a  majority  of 
thirty-four.  Tbirty-three  peers  entered  a  strong  protest,  in  which  they  declared  that  "  such 
a  BubmisBLon  of  king.  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  so  strange  and  uuheard-of  a  contest,"  would 
dmount  to  an  entire  surrender  of  British  supremacy. 

The  change  in  the  opinions  of  meiiibera  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  wrought  more  bjr 
the  petitions,  remonstrances,  and  personal  influence  of , the  London  merchants,  than  by  ap- 
peals from  America,  or  by  disturbances  there.  Ministers  would  not  receive  the  petitions  of 
the  colonial  Congress  held  at  New  York,  because  that  assembly  had  not  been  legally  sum- 
moned to  meet  by  the  supreme  power.  It  was  the  importunities  of  London  merchant*  aod 
tradesmen,  suffering  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  no n- importation  agreement*,  that  wrought 
the  wondrous  change.  Half  a  million  of  dollars  were  then  due  them  from  the  colonies,  and, 
under  the  existing  state  of  things,  not  a  dollar  of  it  was  expected  to  be  paid.  Their  trade 
with  the  colonics  was  suddenly  suspended,  and  nothing  but  bankruptcy  and  ruin  was  before 
them.  London  being  the  business  heart  of  the  kingdom,  with  a  cessation  of  its  puliationi 
paralysis  spread  to  other  portions.  Nothing  but  s 
retraction  could  save  England  from  utter  commercial 
ruin,  and,  perhaps,  civil  war.  These  were  the  cca- 
sidcrations  which  made  the  sensible  men  in  Parlia- 
ment retrace  their  steps.  According  to  Pitt's  recom- 
mendation, a  Declaratory  Act,  which  affirmed  the 
right  of  Parliament  "  to  bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,"  accompanied  the  bill.  The  repeal  oi 
,  tho  Stamp  Act  became  a  law,  by  the  reluctant  sig- 
nature of  the  king,  on  the  day  of  its  enact-  nmnh  11. 
ment.  "*■ 

Great  joy  was  manifested  in  London  when  the  Re- 
peal Act  passed  Pitt  had  all  the  honor  of  the  meas- 
ure and  as  he  came  out  to  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons  he  was  greeted  by  the  crowd  with  ths 
most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy.  They  clunfr 
about  him  like  children  upon  a  long-absent  father. 
Tbe  ships  in  the  river  displayed  their  colors  ;  houie* 
at  night  all  over  the  city  were  illuminated  ;  and  ths 
wiLiua  Pitt  ^^^^^  fulsome  adulation  was  bestowed  upon  the  king 

and  Parliament  for  their  goodness  and  wisdom  ! 
Equally  great  was  tho  joy  that  filled  the  colonies  when  intelligence  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  arrived  The  Declaratory  Act  involving  as  it  really  did,  the  kernel  of  royal 
prerogabves  wh  ch  the  colonists  rejected  waa  for  the  moment  overlooked,  and  throughont 
America  there  was  a  burst  of  Io}alt)  and  gralilude  New  \ork  voted  statues  to  the  king 
and  to  Pitt    both  of  which  were  presently  erected  '  \irginm  voted  a  statue  to  the  king; 

ihat  hii  two  eppp  hc9  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act     were  publicly  oommended  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  filled  tbi 
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M&ryland  passed  a  similar  vote,  and  ordered  a  portrait  of  Lord  Camden  ;  and  the  authori- 
ties of  Boston  ordered  full-length  portraits  of  Barr6  and  Conway  for  Fanueil  Hall. 

The  Repeal  Act  reached  Boston  at  about  noon  on  Friday,  the  13th  of  May.  It  waa 
brought  by  the  brig  Harrison,  a  vessel  belonging  to  John  Hancock.  Great  was  the 
general  joy.  The  church-bells  were  immediately  rung ;  the  colors  of  all  the  ships  were 
hoisted  ;  cannons  were  discharged  ;  the  Sons  of  Liberty  gathered  under  their  favorite  tree, 
drank  toasts,  and  fired  guns ;  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  enlivened  the  evening.  A  gen- 
eral celebration  was  arranged  by  the  select-men  for  the  following  Monday.  The  dawn,  bright 
and  rosy,  was  ushered  in  by  salvos  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  martial  music.  Through 
the  liberality  of  some  citizens,  every  debtor  in  the  jail  was  ransomed  and  set  at  liberty,  to  unite 
in  the  general  joy.  "  This  charitable  deed  originated  in  a  fair  Boston  nymph."  The  whole 
town  was  illuminated  in  the  evening.  On  the  Common  the  Sons  of  Liberty  erected  a  magnifi- 
cent pyramid,  illuminated  by  two  hundred  and  eighty  lamps,  the  four  upper  stories  of  which 
were  ornamented  with  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  *'  fourteen  of  the  patriots  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  for  their  love  of  liberty.'*  On  the  four  sides  of  the  lower  apartment 
were  appropriate  poetic  inscriptions.^  **  John  Hancock,  Esq.,"  says  a  newspaper  of  the  day, 
from  which  I  have  drawn  this  account,  **  who  gave  a  grand  and  elegant  entertainment  to 
the  genteel  part  of  the  town,  and  treated  the  populace  to  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine,  erected  at 
the  front  of  his  house,  which  was  magtiificeutly  illuminated,  a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  his 

— ^^^^^^^—  ■  III        ^^^^»^       ■■■I.I—  ■  11  ■■^■■■■■11  .  IM.   — ^^^— ^^ 

the  intersection  of  William  and  Wall  Streets.  The  mutilated  remains  of  this  statuo  are  now  within  an  iron 
railing  of  the  Fifth  Ward  Hotel,  on  the  corner  of  Franklin  Street  and  West  Broadway.  A  sketch  of  the  broken 
statue  will  l)e  found  on  page  583,  Vol.  II. 

*  The  following  are  the  poetic  inscriptions  referred  to.     They  allude  to  emblematic  figures  on  the  lower 
story: 

**  O  thou  whom  next  to  Heaven  we  moit  revere, 
FHir  Liberty  I  thou  lovely  GoddcM,  hear  I 
Tlave  we  not  wooed  thee,  won  thee,  held  thee  long, 
Lain  in  thy  Lap,  and  melted  on  thy  Tongue — 
Through  Death  and  Dangers,  rugged  Paths  pursued, 
And  led  thee,  smiling,  to  this  SOLITUDE— 
Hid  thee  within  our  Hearts'  most  golden  cell. 
And  braved  the  Powers  of  Earth  and  Powers  of  Hell  ? 
GODDE.^S !  we  can  not  part,  thou  must  not  fly, 
Be  SLAVES  I  we  dare  to  acorn  it— dare  to  die.** 

*<  While  clanking  Chains  and  Curses  shall  salute 

Thine  ears,  remorseless  G- ^lo,  tiiinc,  O  B te. 

To  you,  bless'd  PATRIOl'd  1  we  our  cause  submit, 
ninstrlous  CAMBDEN.  Britain's  guardian,  PITT  I 
Recede  not  frown  not,  rather  let  us  be 
Deprived  of  being  than  of  LIBERTY. 
Let  Fraud  or  Malice  blacken  all  our  crimes. 
No  disaffection  stains  these  peaceful  cUmes ; 
O  save  us,  shield  us  from  impending  Woes, 
The  Foes  of  Britain  only  are  our  Foes.** 

**  Boast,  foul  Oppression,  boast  thy  transient  Reign, 
>Vhile  honest  FREEDOM  struggles  with  her  Chain , 
But  now  the  Sons  of  Virtue,  hardy,  brave. 
Disdain  to  lose  through  mean  Despair  to  save ; 
Aroused  in  Thunder,  awful  they  appear. 
With  proud  Deliverance  stalking  in  their  rear : 
While  Tyrant  Foes  their  pallid  Fears  betray, 
Shrink  from  their  Arms,  and  give  their  Vengeance  way ; 
See,  in  the  unequal  War,  OPPRESSORS  fall. 
The  Hate,  Contempt,  and  endleaa  Corse  of  all'* 

■*  Our  Faith  approved,  our  LIBERTY  restored. 
Our  Hearts  bend  grateful  to  our  sovereign  Lord : 
Hail,  darling  monarch  I  by  this  act  endeared. 
Our  firm  Affections  are  our  best  Reward ; 
Should  Britain's  self  against  herself  divide. 
And  hostile  Armies  form  on  either  side — 
Should  Hosts  rebellious  shake  our  Brunswick's  Throne, 
And  as  they  dared  thy  Parent,  dare  the  Son, 

To  this  Asylum  stretch  thy  happy  Wing.  t 

And  we'll  contend  who  best  abiai  lore  our  KINO.** 


Libenlilir  ofoi 
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fiie-WDrka." ■■  Mr.  Otis,  and  some  other  gentlemen  who  lived  Dear  the  Common,  kept 

open  house  the  whole  evening,  which  was  very  pleasant."  At  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  signal 
being  given,  a  horizontal  fire-wheel  on  the  top  of  the  pyramid  was  set  in  motion,  "  which 
ended  in  the  discharge  of  sixteen  do:icu  serpents  in  the  air,  which  concluded  the  show.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  we  can  with  pleasure  inform  the  world  that  every  thing 
was  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency  and  good 
order."  His  majesty's  Council,  by  a  previous  invi- 
tation of  the  governor,  met  at  the  Province  House 
in  the  afternoon,  where  many  loyal  toasts  were 
drunk,  and  in  the  evening  they  went  to  the  Cocn- 
iiion  to  see  the  lire-worka.  Paut  animosities  were 
forgotten,  and  the  night  of  the  IGth  of  May  was  i 
a  happy  one  for  Boston. 

The  glad  sonnda  of  rejoicing  because  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  Stamp  Act  were  not  mellowed  into  the 
harmony  of  confident  hope,  bufure  the  ministry  of 
England,  by  its  unwise  and  unjust  acts,  again 
awakened  loud  murmurs  of  discontent  throughout 
America,  That  germ  ofuew  oppressions,  the  De- 
claratory Act,  which  appeared  so  harmless,  began 

to  expand  in  the  genial  soil  of  ministerial  culture.  The  House  of  Commons,  by  resolntiooi, 
demanded  oi'  the  colonics  restitution  to  the  crown  ofiiccrs  who  had  suOered  loss  by  the  Stamp 
Act  riots.  This  was  just,  and  the  colonies  complied ;  MaAeachusetts,  however,  in  pas*iii> 
the  Indemnification  Bill,  insetted  a  provision  that  a  free  pardon  should  be  extended  to  all 
concerned.  Much  bad  feeling  was  engendered  by  the  insolent  manner  in  which  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  was  demanded.  Governor  Bernard  of  Massachusetts  was  so  peFemptoiy 
and  insulting,  that  the  people  of  Boston  flatly  refused  to  pay  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  gov- 
ernor had  lowered  his  authoritative  tone  very  much  that  they  complied.* 

A  new  clause  in  the  Annual  Mutiny  Act*  was  properly  viewed  as  disguised  taxation,  and 
a  measure  calculated  not  only  to  strengthen  the  royal  power  in  America,  but  to  shift  a  heavy 
burden  from  the  shoulders  of  tJie  home  government  to  those  of  the  colonies.  The  clause  pro- 
vided that  tho  British  troops  that  might  be  sent  here  should  be  furnished  with  quarters,  beer, 
salt,  and  vinegar  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  It  was  a  comparatively  small  tax,  and  euj 
to  be  home,  but  it  involved  the  same  principles,  substantially,  that  were  avowed  ia  the  Staaji 
Act,  and  was  more  odious,  because  it  was  intended  to  make  tho  people  support  bayoneti  scst 
to  abridge  their  liberties.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  refused  to  comply  with  its  provi- 
sions, and  opposition,  as  zealous  as  that  against  the  Stamp  Act,  was  soon  aiouspd.  The  in- 
solent soldiers  met  rebufls  at  every  corner,  and  at  times  serious  outbreaks  wet«  apprehended 
in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1766,  the  Rockingham  cabinet  was  suddenly  dissolved.  It  wu 
too  liberal  for  "  tlie  king's  friends,"  and  was  unable  to  stem  the  current  of  opposition  flowing 
from  royalty  itsell'.      The  new  cabinet  was  formed,  by  his  majesty's  commands,  under  the  coo- 

'  Tbo  Province  House,  the  rusiilunce  of  the  culonial  e^overnors,  is  still  standing,  in  the  tmt  of  ilorai  n 
Wasbin;,'li>a  Street,  opposite  Milk  Slroet.  U  Is  a  large  Ijriuk  building,  three  stories  high,  and  wksfbnaerir 
decorated  with  tbe  king'»  arms  ricbly  oarvpd  and  ^ilt.  A  cupola  surmooDted  the  roof.  Iq  Troot  oT  tba  hooic 
was  a  pretty  lawn  with  an  iron  fciiue,  and  on  eouhaido  of  ibe  gate  was  a  large  oak-tree.  Tbe  (^tooimI  tkifigd, 
and  in  front  were  about  twenty  atono  steps.  Its  grounds  ure  now  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  hooseni 
not  be  seen  without  entering  Province  Court.  Tbe  king's  arms  are  in  the  cabinet  oT  the  Muaaohiuetti  Bii- 
torica!  Society. 

'  The  amount  of  indemnilioationcliunied  in  Boston  was  as  follows:  Hutchinson,  912,000  :  Oliter,  tMG; 
Story,  S255;  Httllowoll,  S1446. 

'  Tbe  Mutiny  Act  granted  power  to  every  oflicBC,  upon  obtaining  a  warrant  from  a  jnatioe,  to  bnak  iito 
any  house,  by  day  or  by  night,  in  search  of  deiicrlcrs.  Like  the  Writs  of  Assistance,  these  powen  miehl  ht, 
and,  indeed,  were,  used  by  unprincipled  men  for  other  than  ostensible  purpoaes;  and  the  gnaranly  of  ll* 
Biitish  Constitution  that  every  man's  bouse  ghatl  be  his  castle,  and  inviolati).  n         ■       .   ■ 
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trol  of  Mr.  Pitt,  just  created  Earl  of  Chatham.'  This  honor  was  conferred  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  transformation  of  the  great  Commoner  into  an  earl  was  not  more  surprising  than 
the  curious  medley  of  politicians  that  formed  his  cabinet,  so  diversified  and  discordant  that 
neither  party  knew  what  confidence  to  repose  in  it.  **  He  made  an  administration  so  check- 
ered and  speckled,"  said  Burke  ;  **  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joinery  so  crossly  indented  and 
whimsically  dove-tailed ;  a  cabinet  so  variously  inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic  ; 
such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement ;  here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  of 
white  ;  patriots  and  courtiers,  king's  friends  and  republicans  ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacher- 
ous friends  and  open  enemies ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  very  curious  show,  but  utterly  unsafe 
to  touch  and  unsure  to  stand  on.  The  colleagues  whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  ask, '  Sir,  your  name  ?'  *  Sir,  you  have  the  advant- 
age of  me.'  '  Mr.  Such-a-one,  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons.'  I  venture  to  say  it  did  so  hap- 
pen that  persons  had  a  single  ofifice  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken  to  each 
other  in  their  lives  until  they  found  themselves  they  knew  not  how,  pigging  together,  heads 
and  points,  in  the  same  truckle-bed."'  Had  the  general  direction  of  aifairs  been  assumed  by 
Pitt,  even  this  incongruous  cabinet  might  not  have  done  much  mischief;  but  frequent  and 
serious  attacks  of  gout  kept  the  great  orator  confined  at  Hayes,  his  country  seat  in  Kent. 
«*  Having,"  said  Burke,  *'  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  enemies  and  opposers  into  power, 
the  confusion  was  such  that  his  own  principles  could  not  possibly  have  any  eSkci  or  influ- 
ence in  the  conduct  of  aflairs.  If  ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  any  other  cause  with- 
drew him  from  public  cares,  principles  directly  contrary  to  his  own  were  sure  to  predomin- 
ate  When  his  face  was  hid  for  a  moment,  his  whole  system  was  one  wide  sea  without 

chart  or  compass. ' '     It  was  during  one  of  these  attacks  of  illness  that  Gren  ville  propos-    janumy, 
ed  a  tax  of  two  millions  of  dollars  upon  America,  for  the  support  of  troops,  &;c.    Charles       ^"^* 
Townshend,  Pitt's  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  of  suggesting 
financial  measures,  agreed  with  Grenville  as  to  the  riglU  thus  to  tax  the  colonies,  but,  in  view 
of  the  late  excitement  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act,  thought  it  inexpedient,  at  the  same  time 
pledging  himself  to  the  House  to  find  a  revenue  in  America  sufificient  to  meet  expenses.     This 
pledge  he  attempted  to  redeem  in  May,  by  asking  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  impose  a  duty 
upon  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  lead,  and  tea  imported  by  the  Americans.     Leave 
was  granted,  and  an  act  levying  such  duties  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  29th 
of  June.     Another  bill  became  a  law  on  the  2d  of  July,  which  provided  for  taking  off 
a  shilling  on  a  pound  of  the  export  tax  on  all  black  and  single  tea,  and  granting  a  drawback 
upon  all  teas  exported  to  Ireland  and  America.     The  object  of  this  act  was  to  encourage 
the  exportation  of  tea  to  America,  in  the  belief  that  the  reduced  price  of  the  article  would 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  consumption,  and,  consequently,  augment  the  revenue  arising 
firom  it  under  the  new  act.     But  in  this  ministers  reckoned  neither  wisely  nor  well. 

Another  bill  was  passed,  reorganizing  the  colonial  custom-house  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Revenue  Commissioners  for  America,  to  have  its  seat  at  Boston.  There 
was  a  provision  in  the  first  bill  for  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  army  in  America,  and  en- 
abling the  crown,  by  sign  manual,  to  establish  a  general  civil  list  throughout  every  prov- 
ince, fixing  the  salaries  of  governors,  judges,  and  other  ofiicers,  such  salary  to  be  paid  by  the 

_  _  m 

'  Three  weeks  before  the  installation  of  the  new  cabinet  Pi^t  received  an  autograph  letter  from  the  king, 
commanding  him  to  arrange  a  now  administration.  Pitt  spoke  of  his  age  and  infirmities  (he  was  then  fifty- 
eight) f  and  proposed  taking  to  himself  the  office  of  the  privy  seal,  which  implied  and  necessitated  his  removal 
to  the  House  of  Lords !  The  king  was  greatly  astonished,  but  so  desperately  tangled  were  the  public  af- 
fairs, and  so  great  seemed  the  necessity  of  having  the  powerful  Pitt  among  his  friends,  that  the  king  was 
obliged  to  yield.  The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield,  alluding  to  the  ambition  of  Pitt  to  acquire  a  coronet,  said, 
^  Every  body  is  puzzled  to  account  for  this  step.  Such  an  event  was,  I  believe,  never  heard  or  read  of,  to 
withdraw,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power  and  in  the  utmost  gratification  of  his  ambition,  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (which  procured  him  his  power,  and  which  could  akme  insure  it  to  him),  and  to  go  into  that  hotpital 
of  ineurableij  the  House  of  Lords,  is  a  measure  so  unaccountable,  that  nothing  but  proof  positive  could  make 
me  believe  it ;  but  so  it  is.^*  Chesterfield  called  it  a  *^  fall  up  stairs — a  fall  which  did  Pitt  so  much  dam- 
age that  he  will  never  be  able  to  stand  upon  his  legs  again.'' 

'  Speech  on  American  Tascation. 
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Rjiig  Importance  of  th- 


'  Lata*  of  ■  PouHjlmii*  Fi 


crown.  Thus  the  executive  and  judicial  oflicers,  from  whom  the  people  were  to  expect  good 
government  and  the  righleoua  admin  ielratioii  of  lawB,  wero  made  entirely  independent  of  tha 
people,  and  became,  in  fact,  mere  hireliiig  creatures  of  the  crown.  Tbia  had  been  the  ob- 
ject of  almost  every  miniatcr  from  the  time  of  Charles  II.' 

When  iiitcllificiice  of  these  acts  reached  America,  the  excitement  throughout  the  colonic* 
was  as  great  as  that  produced  by  the  i^tamp  Act,  but  action  was  more  dignified  and  eflicieDt. 
The  ro)al  gover  ors  and  th  r  r  ta  lere,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  being  independent  of  the 
colon  J.1  4sserabl  a  eagcrl}  for  vard  d  the  schemes  of  the  ministry,  and  aided  greatly  in  fo»- 
tering  oppoa  t  ou  a  ong  the  p  ojle  The  ministry  seemed  totally  blind  to  every  light  of  com- 
mon Hc  se  add  sregardcd  the  war  ngs  of  Lord  Sitclhurue  and  othera  in  Parliament,  and 
thi,  op  n  ons  of  juat  obser  e  a   n  Amer  ca.' 

Th    colo    sts  cl  arl)  perceived  the  intention  of  government  to  tax  them  in  some  ihape. 


and  took  tl  e  broad  groun  1 
asserted  b)  Ut  s  1 1  h  s 
pamphl  t  tl  at  taies  on 
trade    f  des  g  cd  to  ra  se 

much  a  v  olat  on  ol  the  r 
rights  as  a  y  other  tax 
The  colon  al  newspapers 
now  ncr  ascd  to  arly 
th  rty  n  umber  began 
to  be  tr  bunea  for  the  i>eu 
pk  tl  rough  whcl  1  ad 
ng  n  ds  communed  w  th 
tl  e  masses  upo  subjects 
of  coinn  on  i  iterest  They 
tec  n  d  w  th  es3a\  s  po 
colonial  rights,  aiuon";  the 
most  powerful  of  which 
wore  the  "  Letters  of  a 
Farmer  of  Pennsylvania 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
American  liberty  which 


British  Colonies,"  writ- 
ten by  John  Diekinson,* 
and  first  published  in  ths 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle. 
They  were  twelve  in  uiud- 
ber,  and  appeared  during 
the  summer  and  autumn 
of  17G7.  Their  effect, 
like  that  of  the  "  Criiii," 
by  Thomaa  Paine,  a  few 
years  later,  was  wonderful 
in  forming  and  controUiof 
the  will  of  the  people,  and 
giving  efficiency  to  the 
strong  right  arm  of  action. 
In  a  style  of  great  vigor, 
animation,  and  siraplic- 
,  Dickinson  portrayed 
!  unconstitutionality  of 
i  the  conduct  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  immioeut  peril  to 
ind  the  fatal  consequences  of  a  supine  at^iuiesceace  in  mio* 


'  Gordon,  i.,  146. 

*  Gerard  Hamilton  (known  tis  Single  SpeecK  Hamillon,  because  when  ft  member  or  Parliament  be  uaia 
bill  one  a)>eeFh)  was  tben  in  America,  and.  uTilin^'  lo^Colcraft,  a  member  from  Lincolnshire,  mid,  "Inlbe 
MHssauhuselta  (rovernmvnl  in  parlicnlar  Ihere  i^  un  express  law,  liy  whicb  every  m&n  is  obliged  to  havs  i 
muskM,  a  pound  of  powder,  and  a  poun<l  of  bullcf  alwuii  near  liim  ;  so  Ibere  is  nothing  wanting  but  knsp- 
sacks  (or  M  stockings,  which  will  do  as  wel!)  to  ei|uip  an  army  for  marching,  and  nothing  more  than  a  Sar- 
touius  or  a  Spartacus  at  their  head  requisilo  lu  beat  your  truups  and  your  custom-houae  officers  out  of  tbs 
country,  anil  sec  your  laws  nl  licfiance." 

'  John  Dick iniioii  was  bum  in  Maryland,  Norcmbcr  13th,  1733.  Hisfnthor  was  Samuel  Dlokinion.  Gnt 
judge,  in  Delaware,  of  Iho  Court  of  Cmumiin  Pleas,  about  17-10.  His  father  was  wealthy,  and  John  heil 
t-vcry  means  given  him  fur  acquirin);  learning  which  Iho  colonics  aflbrded.  He  studied  law  in  Phikadelphil, 
and  was  for  ijiree  years  at  the  Temple  in  Lunilon.  He  lirst  appeared  in  public  life  as  a  member  of  tbs 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  in  1764.  He  was  a  member  from  Punnsyh-onia  of  the  "  Stamp  Act  Congrcs"  ii 
1T6S.  He  soon  alterward  liei;an  bis  essays  upon  various  polilieal  subjects,  and  hi\  pen  was  never  idle  dur- 
ing the  eiinHict  that  succeeded.  Dr,  Fraiiklin  caused  liis  '■  Letters  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer"  to  be  repob- 
lisbed  in  London  in  176H,  and  in  1TG9  they  were  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris.  Mr.  Dick- 
enson was  a  member  of  tho  first  Continental  Congress  in  1774.  Ho  wrote  the  Declaration  of  the  Congiea 
of  1775,  sotting  forth  the  causes  and  the  uccctsity  for  war.  Ho  was  opposed  to  a  poliiicat  separaiion  fna 
Great  Britain,  and  was  inlentiimally  absent  from  Congress  when  llie  linal  vole  on  the  Declanlioa  of  Ipde- 
pendence  was  laken  on  the  4tli  of  July,  ITTC.  In  1777  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier  genenl. 
In  1780  ho  took  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  of  Delaware,  and  in  1782  was  elected  President  of  Penniylnsis. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the  Federal  Constituiioo,  and  wa*  it*  warm  friend.    H« 
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nonors  to  John  DickciuoD.       Maasachiuetta't  Circular  Letter.       Boldnett  of  Otis  and  Samuel  Adanu.       Tbo  **  Reicindera." 

isterial  measures — more  fatal  as  precedents  than  by  the  immediate  calamities  they  were  cal- 
culated to  produce.*  The  people  of  Boston,  at  a  public  meeting,  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
r>ickinson,  and  some  who  were  afterward  leading  men  of  the  Revolution  composed  the  com- 
mittee to  write  the  letter.  In  May,  1768,  an  association  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Society 
of  Fort  St.  David,  presented  an  address  to  Mr.  Dickinson,  "  in  a  box  of  heart  of  oak."  The 
following  inscriptions  were  neatly  done  upon  it,  in  gold  letters.  On  the  top  was  represented 
the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  spear,  resting  on  a  cipher  of  the  letters  J.  D.  Underneath  the  cipher, 
in  a  semi-circular  label,  the  words  Pno  Patria.  Around  the  whole,  the  following  :  •*  The 
gift  of  tlie  Governor  afid  Society  of  Fort  St.  David  to  the  author  of  Tub  Farmer's  Let- 
ters, i»  grateful  testimony  to  the  very  eminent  services  tliereby  rendered  to  this  country, 
1768."  On  the  inside  of  the  top  was  the  following  inscription  :  «'  The  liberties  oftlie  Brit- 
ish colonics  in  America  asserted  with^Attic  eloquence  and  Roman  spirit  by  John  Dickin- 
son, Esq.,  barrister  at  lata.'*  Spirited  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  colonial  Assemblies, 
denouncing  the  acts  of  Parliament,  and  new  non-importation  associations  were  formed,  which 
almost  destroyed  the  commerce  with  England. 

A  special  session  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  was  asked  for  in  October,  to  "  con- 
aider  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,"  but  Grovemor  Bernard  imwisoly  refused  to  call  one. 
At  the  opening  of  the  regular  session,  in  December,  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to  <*  con- 
sider the  state  of  the  province."  It  elaborated  several  measures,  the  first  of  which  was  a 
petition  to  the  king,  asserting  the  principles  for  which  they  were  contending.  A  bolder  step, 
and  one  that  most  displeased  the  British  ministry,  was  now  taken  ;  the  Assembly  Fehmarr. 
adopted  a  circular  letter,  to  be  addressed  to  all  the  colonics,  imbodying  the  senti-  ^^^• 
ments  expressed  in  the  petition  to  the  king,  and  inviting  their  co-operation  in  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  America.  When  intelligence  of  this  letter  reached  the  ministers,  Lord  Hills- 
borough, the  colonial  Secretary,  sent  instructions  to  Governor  Bernard  to  call  upon  the  Gen- 
oral  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  to  rescind  its  resolutions,  and,  in  the  event  of  non-compliauce, 
to  dissolve  that  body.  But  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  Representatives,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  nine  members,  much  the  largest  legislative  Convention  in  America,'  were  not 
easily  frightened,  and,  instead  of  complying  with  the  governor's  demand,  made  that  very  de- 
crand  a  fresh  cause  of  complaint.  Mr.  Otis  and  Samuel  Adams  were  the  principal  speakers 
on  the  occasion.  The  former  made  a  speech  which  the  friends  of  government  pronounced 
*'  the  most  violent,  insolent,  abusive,  and  treasonable  declaration  that  perhaps  ever  was  de- 
livered." *'  When  Lord  Hillsborough  knows,"  said  Otis,  "  that  we  will  not  rescind  our  acts, 
he  should  apply  to  Parliament  to  rescind  theirs.  Let  Britons  rescind  their  measures,  or 
they  are  lost  forever.''  For  nearly  an  hour  ho  harangued  the  Assembly  with  words  like 
these,  until  even  the  Sons  of  Liberty  trembled  lest  he  should  tread  upon  the  domain  of  treason. 
The  House  refused  to  rescind,  passed  resolutions  denunciatory  of  this  attempt  to  arrest  free 
discussion  and  expression  of  opinion,  and  thenp  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  inform-  j„^  39^ 
ing  him  of  their  action.  *'  If  the  votes  of  this  House,"  they  said,  "  are  to  be  con-  i^**- 
trolled  by  the  direction  of  a  minister,  we  have  left  us  but  a  vain  semblance  of  liberty.  ■  We 
•have  now  only  to  inform  you  that  this  House  have  voted  not  to  rescind,  and  that,  on  a  di- 
vision on  the  question,  there  were  ninety-two  yeas  and  seventeen  nays."  The  seventeen 
"  rescinders"  became  objects  of  public  scorn.  The  governor,  greatly  irritated,  proceeded  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly ;  but,  before  the  act  was  accomplished,  that  body  had  prepared  a  list 
of  serious  accusations  against  him,  and  a  petition  to  the  king  for  his  removal.  Thus  Brit 
ain,  through  her  representative,  struck  the  first  blow  at  free  discussion  in  America.  Mas- 
sachusetts, however,  felt  strong,  for  the  answer  to  her  circular  letter  from  other  colonies  glow- 
ed with  sympathy  and  assurances  of  support. 

continued  in  public  life,  in  varions  ways,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Wilmington  on  the  14th  of  Fcb- 
roary,  1808,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five. 

*  American  Portrait  Gallery,  vol.  iii. 

*  About  this  time  the  debates  in  the  Assembly  began  to  be  so  interesting  to  the  puUic  at  large,  that  a  gal- 
lery was  prepared  for  the  use  of  spectators,  which  was  usually  crowded  with  citizens. 
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Treatment  of  a  'Ildcwaiter.  Scizare  of  the  Sloop  Liberty.  Excitement  of  tlie  People.  PobUc  Meeting  in  BoMa 


A  new  scene  in  the  drama  now  opened.  The  commissioners  of  customs  had  arrifed 
in  May,  and  were  diligent  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  merchants  were 
very  restive  under  the  strictness  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  these  functionaries  were  exceed- 
ingly odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  generally.  On  the  10th  of  June  the  sloop  Liberty, 
Nathaniel  Bernard  master,  belonging  to  John  Hancock,  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  cargo  of 
Madeira  wine.  It  was  a  common  practice  for  the  tide-waiter,  upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel, 
to  repair  to  the  cabin,  and  there  to  remain,  drinking  punch  with  the  master,  while  the  sail- 
ors were  landing  the  dutiable  goods.'  On  the  arrival  of  the  Liberty,  Kirke,  the  tidesman, 
went  on  board,  just  at  sunset,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  cabin  as  usual.  About  nine  in  the 
evening  Captain  Marshall,  and  others  in  Hancock's  employ,  entered  the  cabin,  coniined  Kirke 
below,  and  landed  the  wine  on  the  dock  without  entering  it  at  the  custom-house,  or  observ- 
ing any  other  formula.  Kirke  was  then  released  and  sent  ashore.  Captain  Marshall  died 
suddenly  during  the  night,  from  the  effects,  it  was  supposed,  of  over-exertion  in  landing  the 
wine.  In  the  morning  the  commissioners  of  customs  ordered  the  seizure  of  the  sloop,  and 
Harrison,  the  collector,  and  Hallowell,  the  controller,  were  deputed  to  perform  that  duty. 
Hallo  well  proceeded  to  place  the  broad  arrow  upon  her  (the  mark  designating  her  legal  po- 
sition), and  then,  cutting  her  moorings,  he  removed  the  vessel  from  Hancock's  Wharf  to  a 
place  in  the  harbor  under  the  guns  of  the  Romnej/  ship  of  war. 

This  act  groatly  inflamed  the  people.  Already  a  crowd  had  collected  to  prevent  the  seiz- 
ure ;  but  when  the  vessel  was  cut  loose  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  British  cannoa, 
a  strong  feeling  of  anger  pervaded  the  multitude.  The  assemblage  of  citizens  became  a  mob, 
and  a  large  party  of  the  lower  class,  headed  by  Malcomb,  a  bold  smuggler,  pelted  Harrison 
and  others  with  stones,  attacked  the  offices  of  the  commissioners,  and,  dragging  a  custom- 
house boat  through  the  town,  burned  it  upon  the  Common.  The  commissioners,  alarmed 
for  their  own  safety,  applied  to  Governor  Bernard  for  protection,  but  he  told  them  he  wa» 
utterly  powerless.  They  found  means  to  escape  on  board  the  Romney,  and  thence  to  Cas- 
tle William,  a  fortress  upon  Castle  Island,  in  the  harbor,  nearly  three  miles  southeast  of 
the  city,  where  a  company  of  British  artillery  was  stationed.' 

The  Sons  of  Liberty  called  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  aflemoon  of  the  1 3th.'  A 
largo  concourse  assembled,  and  the  principal  business  done  was  preparing  a  petition  to  the 
governor,  asking  him  to  remove  the  man-of-war  from  the  harbor.  The  Council  passed  ni- 
olutions  condemnatory  of  the  rioters,  but  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  took  no  notice  of  the 
matter.  Legal  proceedings  were  commenced  against  the  leading  rioters,  but  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  witnesses,  and  the  bad  feeling  that  was  engendered,  made  the  prosecutors  drop 
the  matter  in  the  following  spring. 

Alarmed  by  these  tumultuous  proceedings,  the  governor  requested  General  Gage,  then  in 
New  York,  and  captain  general  of  all  the  British  forces  in  America,  to  act  upon  a  permis- 
sion already  given  him  by  Lord  Hillsborough,  in  a  secret  and  confidential  letter,  to  order 
some  royal  troops  from  Halifax  to  Boston.  Intelligence  of  this  request  leaked  out,  and  the 
people  of  Boston  were  greatly  irritated.  The  arrival  of  an  officer  sent  by  Gage  to  prepare 
quarters  for  the  coming  troops  occasioned  a  town  meeting,  and  a  conrmiittee,  consisting  of 
James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  and  John  Adams,  was  appointed  to  wait  upoo 
R  September  12,  ^^®  govcrnor,  ascertain  whether  the  report  was  true,  and  request  him  to  ciU 
^^'*^-  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly. ^     The  governor  frankly  acknowledged  that 

troops  were  about  to  be  quartered  in  Boston,  but  refused  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on- 
til  he  should  receive  instructions  from  home.  Bernard  was  evidently  alarmed  ;  he  perceived 
the  great  popularity  of  the  leaders  who  stood  before  him,  and  his  tone  was  far  more  pacific 

*  Gordon. 

'  Tho  present  fort  upon  Castlo  Island  is  called  Fort  Independence,  so  named  by  the  elder  Adams  white 
visiting  it  when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1799.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  hariMr, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  forts  in  America. 

^  The  private  meetinjr-place  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  according  to  John  Adams,  was  the  coanting-rociB  i« 
Chase  and  Speakman's  distiller}',  in  Hanover  Square,  near  the  Liberty  Tree. 
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thftti  it  bad  recently  been.     Nor  did  hii  pliancy  end  here ;  he  actually  stooped  to  the  base 
klternatiTe  of  endeavoring  to  make  some  of  tfaow  leaden  his  friends  by  bribes.     He  gave 


Hancock  a  commigsion  honoring  him  nnth  a  scat  in  the  Council,  but  the  patriot  tore  the 
parchment  into  shreds  in  the  preseuce  of  the  people.  He  oiTered  John  Adams  the  lucrative 
office  of  advocate  fteneral,  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  hut  Adams  hurled  back  the  prolTered 
patronage  with  disdain.  Bernard  also  approached  that  sturdy  representative  of  the  Puri- 
tans, Samuel  Adams,  but  found  him,  though  poor  in  purse,  as  Hutchinson  on  another  occa- 
sion said,  "  of  Buch  an  obstinate  and  inflexible  disposition  that  he  could  never  be  conciliated 
by  any  office  or  gift  whatsoever." 

The  governor  having  peremptorily  refused  to  convene  the  Assembly,  the  meeting  recom- 
mended a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  towns  in  the  province,  to  meet  in  Boston  with- 
in ten  days.  "  A  prevailing  apprehension  of  war  with  France"  was  made  the  plausible  pre- 
teuso  for  calling  the  meeting  ;  and  they  requested  the  people  to  act  in  accordance  with  a  law 
of  the  colony,  authorizing  each  one  to  provide  himself  with  a  musket  and  the  requisite  am- 
munition. Every  town  and  district  but  one — more  than  a  hundred  in  number* — sent  a  del- 
egate. They  met  on  the  22d,  chose  Mr.  Thomas  Gushing,  late  Speaker  of  the 
j^sembly,  as  their  chairman,  and  petitioned  Governor  Bernard  to  summon  a  Gen-    ^^"^ 


'  Faneuil  Hall  hat  been  dencicninaled  "the  cradle  of  American  liberty,"  bavlni;  been  the  popular  father- 
iiig-]daco  of  the  Smm  of  Liberty  iluring  the  incipient  stages  of  Iho  Revolatinn,  It  was  erected  in  1743,  at 
tlw  solo  expense  of  Peter  Faneuil,  Esq.,  of  Bmlon,  and  l>j  him  generouE'lj  given  to  the  tnwn — iho  basement 
for  a  markcl,  with  a  spacinus  and  most  beautiful  hall,  and  other  convenient  rooms  above,  for  pablio  meel- 
iof^  of  ihc  citizens.  It  wat  burned  in  1761,  nothing  but  the  briek  walls  retDaining.  The  town  immedi- 
ately ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt.  Mr.  Fnnciiil  had  then  been  dead  several  ycam.  The  engraving  shows  it  as 
it  appeared  during  the  Revolution.  '  It  was  enlarged  in  1805,  by  the  addition  of  another  <i(ory,  and  an  in- 
orease  of  forty  feet  in  its  width.  The  hall  is  about  eighty  feet  square,  and  contains  some  line  paintinfrs  of 
diHinguiihed  men.  The  lower  part  is  no  longer  used  as  a  maricet.  The  original  vane,  copied  from  that  of  the 
London  Royal  Eichange,  still  turns  upon  the  pinnacle.  It  is  in  the  form  ofa  huge  granahoppcr  (the  ctcat 
of  Sir  Thomas  Grcsham),  through  whose  munificence  the  Royal  Eichange  waa  built. 

'  Al  that  time  Masaacbuaetts  contained  siity-aii  regulariy  organized  towns. 
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eral  Court.  The  governor  refused  to  receive  their  petition,  and  denounced  the  Convention 
as  treasonahle,  notwithstanding  the  conservatism  which  the  delegates  from  the  country  in- 
fused into  the  proceedings.^  They  disclaimed  all  pretension  to  political  authority,  and  pro- 
fessed to  have  met  « in  this  dark  and  distressing  time  to  consult  and  advise  as  to  the  best 
manner  of  preserving  peace  and  good  order."  The  governor  warned  them  to  desist  from 
further  proceedings,  and  admonished  them  to  separate  without  delay.  But  the  Convention, 
while  it  was  moderate  in  its  action,  was  firm  in  its  assumed  position.  It  remained  in  sei- 
sion  four  days,  during  which  time  a  respectful  petition  to  the  king  was  agreed  to  ;  also  a  letter 
to  De  Berdt,  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England,  the  chief  topic  of  which  was  a  defense  of  the 
province  against  the  charge  of  a  rebellious  spirit.  They  also  adopted  an  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  the  alarming  state  of  the  country  was  set  forth ;  but  submission  to  legal  authority 
and  abstinence  from  violent  tumults  were  strongly  inculcated. '  This  was  the  first  of  those  pop- 
ular assemblies  in  America  which  speedily  assumed  the  whole  political  power  in  the  coloniei. 
September  27,  Two  regiments  of  troops  from  Halifax,  under  Colonels  Dalrymple  and  Can, 
1768.  borne  by  a  considerable  fleet,  arrived  at  Boston  the  day  after  the  adjournment 

of  the  Convention.  The  people  had  resolved  to  oppose  their  landing.  There  was  room  for 
the  troops  in  the  barracks  upon  Castle  Island,  and  the  inhabitants  insisted  upon  their  being 
landed  there.  But  the  governor  and  General  Gage  determined  to  have  the  troops  near  at 
hand,  and,  pretending  that  the  barracks  were  reserved  for  two  other  regiments,  ordered  by 
the  home  government  from  Ireland,  proceeded  to  provide  quarters  in  the  town.  The  gov- 
ernor's Council  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  and  he  took  the  responsibility  upon  himielf. 
On  Sunday  morning  the  fleet  sailed  up  the  harbor,'  invested  the  town,  and,  under  cover 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  governor's  proclamation  on  the  occasion.  Being  short,  I  give  it  entire, 
as  a  lair  specimen  of  the  mildest  tone  assumed  by  the  royal  representatives  in  America  toward  the  people: 

''  To  the  Gentlemen  assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall  under  the  name  of  a  Committee  or  Convention  : 

*'  As  I  have  lately  received  from  his  majesty  strict  orders  to  support  his  Constitutional  authori^  within 
this  government,  I  can  not  sit  still  and  see  so  notorious  a  violation  of  it  as  the  calling  an  assembly  of  peopk 
by  private  persons  only.  For  a  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the  towns  is  an  assembly  of  the  representatires 
of  the  people  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  and  it  is  not  the  calling  it  a  Committee  or  Convention  that  will 
alter  the  nature  of  the  thing.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  who  so  hastily  issued  the  ram- 
mons  for  this  meeting  were  not  aware  of  the  high  nature  of  the  otfcnse  they  were  committing ;  and  tbej 
who  have  obeyed  them  have  not  well  considered  of  the  penalties  which  they  will  incur  if  they  shoold  persist 
in  continuing  their  session,  and  doing  business  therein.  A  present  ignorance  of  the  law  may  excuse  wfait 
is  past ;  a  step  further  will  take  away  that  plea.  It  is,  therefore,  my  duty  to  interpose  this  instant,  beibn 
it  is  too  late.  I  do,  therefore,  earnestly  admonish  you  that  instantly,  and  before  you  do  any  business,  joo 
break  up  this  a.ssembly,  and  separate  yourselves.  1  speak  to  you  now  as  a  friend  to  the  province  ai^  t 
well-wisher  to  the  individuals  of  it.  But  if  you  should  pay  no  regard  to  this  admonition,  I  must,  as  goren- 
or,  assert  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  in  a  more  public  manner.  For  assure  yourselves  (I  speak  from  in- 
struction) the  king  is  determined  to  maintain  his  entire  sovereignty  over  this  province^  and  whoever  shall  per- 
sist in  usurping  any  of  the  rights  of  it  will  rei>ent  of  his  rashness.  Fra.  Bbrxars. 
♦»  Province  Houbc,  Sept  22(i,  17C8." 

A  respectful  reply  to  this  proclamation,  signed  by  Mr.  Cushing  in  behalf  of  the  Convention,  was  sent  to 
the  governor,  but  he  refused  to  receive  the  message. 

^  There  were  eight  ships — the  Beaver,  Senegal,  Martin,  Glasgow,  Mermaid,  Romney,  Lannceston,  and 
Bonetta.  In  the  Boston  Journal  of  the  Times  of  September  29th,  1768,  I  find  the  following  :  "The  fleet 
was  brought  to  anchor  near  Castle  William  ;  that  night  there  was  throwing  of  sky-rockets,  and  those  pas^ 
ing  in  boats  observed  great  rejoicings,  and  that  the  Yankee  Doodle  Song*  was  the  capital  piece  in  the  band 

*  ThiH  air,  with  quaint  words  about  *'  Lydia  Locket"  losing  *'  her  pocket,"  was  known  in  Cromwell'B  time.    Oar  lyric  poi^ 
G.  P   Morris,  Esq.,  io  the  following  pleasant  song,  in  meter  adapted  to  the  air,  gives  a  version  oT 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  YANKEE  DOODLE. 

Onco  on  a  time  old  Johnny  Bull  flew  in  a  raging  fury, 

And  swore  tlint  Jonathan  should  have  no  trials,  sir,  by  jury; 

That  no  elections  should  be  held  across  the  briny  waters : 

And  now  said  ho,  "  I'll  tax  the  tea  of  all  his  sons  and  daughtem.** 

Then  down  he  sate  in  burly  state,  and  blustor'd  like  a  grandee, 

And  in  derision  made  a  tunc  call'd  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy."* 

*'  Yankee  doodle"— these  are  facta^**  Yankee  doodle  dandy : 
My  son  of  wax,  your  tea  I'll  tax ;  you — Yankee  doodle  dAndy." 
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Landing  uf  the  Troopc.  \mpociiig  Military  Display.  Exasperation  of  the  People.  Non-importadon  Associationa. 

cf  the  guns  of  tho  ships,  the  troops,  about  seven  hundred  in  number,  landed  with  charged 
muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  colors  flying,  drums  beating,  and  every  other  military  parade  usual 
on  entering  a  conquered  city  of  an  enemy.  A  part  of  the  troops  encamped  on  the  Common, 
and  part  occupied  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  town-house.  Cannons  were  placed  in  front  of  the 
latter ;  passengers  in  the  streets  were  challenged,  and  other  aggravating  circumstances  at- 
tended the  entrance  of  the  troops.  Every  strong  feeling  of  the  New  Englander  was  out- 
raged, his  Sabbath  was  desecrated,  his  worship  was  disturbed,  his  liberty  was  infringed 
upon.  The  people  became  greatly  exasperated  ;  mutual  hatred,  deep  and  abiding,  was  en- 
gendered between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  terms  rebel  and  tyrant  were  daily 
bandied  between  them. 

All  Americans  capable  of  intelligent  thought  sympathized  with  Massachusetts,  and  tho 
engine  of  non-importation  agreements,  which  worked  so  powerfully  against  tft  Stamp  Act, 
was  put  in  motion  with  increased  energy.^  These  associations  became  general  in  all  the 
colonies,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Assemblies.  An  agreement,  presented  by  Washington 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  of  Virginia,  was  signed  by  every  member,  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  was  every  where  displayed  by  acts  of  self-denial.' 

of  music We  now  behold  Boston  surrounded,  at  a  time  of  profound  peace,  by  about  fourteen  shipi 

of  war,  with  springs  on  their  cables  and  their  broadsides  to  the  town  I  If  the  people  of  England  could  but 
look  into  the  town,  they  would  see  the  utmost  good  order  and  observance  of  the  laws,  and  that  this  mighty 
mimament  has  no  other  rebellion  to  subdue  than  what  existed  in  the  brain  or  letter  of  the  inveterate  G  r 
B         d  and  the  detested  commis rs  of  c s." 

'*  October  3.  In  King  [now  State]  Street,  the  soldiers  being  gathered,  a  proclamation  was  read,  oflfering 
a  reward  of  ten  guineas  to  such  soldier  as  should  inform  of  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  seduce  him  from 
the  service." 

^'  October  6.  In  the  morning  nine  or  ten  soldiers  of  Colonel  Carr's  regiment  were  severely  whipped  on 
the  Common.     To  behold  Britons  scourged  by  negro  drummers  was  a  new  and  very  disagreeable  spectacle." 

^  The  non-importation  agreement  of  the  people  of  Boston  was,  substantially,  that  they  would  not  import 
■ny  goods  for  the  fall  of  1768,  except  those  already  ordered;  that  they  would  not  import  any  goods  from 
Great  Britain  from  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  to  the  1st  of  Januar}',  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  ftsh-hooka  and 
lines,  hemp  and  duck,  bar  lead  and  shot,  wool  cards  and  card  wires  *,  that  they  would  not  import  on  their 
own  account,  or  on  commission,  or  purchase  from  any  who  should  import,  from  any  other  colony  in  Amer- 
ica, from  January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  any  tea,  i>aper,  glass,  or  painters'  colors,  until  the  act  imposing 
daties  on  those  articles  should  be  repealed. 

•  A  letter  from  Newport,  published  in  a  New  York  paper  in  January,  1 768,  remarks  that,  at  an  aflemoon 
visit  of  ladies,  "  It  was  resolved  that  those  who  could  spin  ought  to  be  employed  in  that  way,  and  those  who 
coakl  not  should  reel.  When  the  time  arrived  for  drinking  tea,  bohea  and  hyperion  were  provided,  and  every 
one  of  the  ladies  judiciously  rejected  the  poisonous  bohea,  and  unanimously,  to  their  very  great  honor,  pre- 
ferred the  balsamic  hyperion."  The  hyperion  here  spoken  of  was  of  domestic  manufacture — the  dried  leaves 
of  the  raspberry  plant. 

John  tent  the  tea  from  o'er  the  sea,  with  heavy  duties  rated ; 

Bat  whether  hyson  or  bohea  I  nercr  heard  it  stated. 

Tlien  Jonathan  to  pout  began — he  laid  a  strong  embargo — 

"  ril  drink  no  tea,  by  Jore  I"  so  he  threw  orcrboard  the  cargo. 

Then  Johnny  sent  a  regiment,  big  words  and  looks  to  bandy. 

Whose  martial  band,  when  near  the  land,  play'd  *'  Yankee  doodle  dandy.** 
*' Yankee  doodle— keep  it  up— Yankee  doodle  dandy — 
ril  poison  with  a  tax  your  cup ;  you — Yankee  doodio  dandy." 

A  long  war  then  they  had,  in  which  John  was  at  last  defeated. 
And  "  Yankee  doodio"  was  the  march  to  which  his  troops  retreated. 
Cute  Jonathan,  to  see  them  fly,  could  not  restrain  his  laughter; 
**That  tune,"  said  he,  **  suits  to  a  T.    Ill  sing  it  erer  after.** 
Old  Johnny*s  £ice,  to  his  disgrace,  was  flueh'd  with  beer  and  brandy, 
E*en  while  he  swore  to  sing  no  more  this  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy." 

Yankee  doodle — ^ho,  ha,  he — Yankee  doodle  dandy, 

We  kept  the  tunc,  but  not  the  tea— Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Tre  told  you  now  the  origin  of  this  most  lirely  ditty, 
Which  Johnny  Bull  dislikes  as  "  dull  and  stupid**— what  a  pity  I 
With  "  Hail  Columbia**  it  is  sung,  in  chorus  full  and  hearty— 
On  land  and  main  we  breathe  the  strain  John  made  for  his  tea  party. 
No  matter  how  we  rhyme  the  words,  the  music  speaks  them  handy, 
And  Where's  the  fair  can't  sing  the  air  of  **  Yankee  doodle  dandy  t" 
Yankee  doodle,  firm  and  tni»— Yankee  doodle  dandy- 
Yankee  doodle,  doodle  doo,  Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Hh 
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TbE  Duke  o('<]nnuii.  The  King'a  Rpevch.  uid  die  Kapoiue. 


Propoeed  Reeucuueu  or  ■  StetateaflleBiy  VIII. 


Let  US  consiJer  for  a  moment  tho  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  at  this  Juncture.     Itat- 
•einbled  on  tho  Slh  of  November.     Pitt  was  ill  at  his  country  »eat,  Townahend  was 
dead,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  in  the  Rockingham  ad- 
mioiEtraiicn,  was  really  at  the  head  of  this  unpopu- 
lar minialry.     lie  was  an  able,  straight-forward  pol- 
itician, a  warm  admirer  and  friend  of  Pitt,  and  a  fimi 
supporter  of  his  principles.'     Tho  king,  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne,  alluded  to  fresh  troubles  in  America, 
and  denounced,  in  strong  terms,  the  rebellious  spirit 
evinced  by  Massachusetts.     The  response  of  minis- 
tcrs  assured  the  king  of  their  dctermiDatiou  to  miio- 
tain  "  the  supremo  authority  of  Great  Britain  over 
every  part  of  Iho  British  empire."      The  address  w« 
ailoplcd  in  the  House  of  Lords,  but  met  considerable 
..,;^x   opposition  ill  tho  Commons,  where  the  oppressive  tcti 
■'         of  the  f>overnment  toward  America  were  severely 
critlci^d. 

I'^arly  in  January  the  consideration  of  Americu 
adairs  was  taken  up  in  Parliament.      The  petition 
from  the  Boston  Convention  was  con  tern  ptuonilf  r^ 
^  jectcd  ;  the  Lords  recommended,  in  an  oddreM  totbr 

king,  the  transmission  of  itistructions  to  the  Govemor 
information  of  all  treasons,  and  to  transmit  the  oflenden  U 
r  a  statute  of  the  35th  of  Heury  VIII.,  which  provided  fa 
od  out  of  the  kingdom.     The  address  was  opposed  in  the 
^       Commons  by  Pownall  ^who  had  been  Governor  of  ATossachu setts'),  Burke,  Barre,  and 
Dowdeswell.     The  latter  denoiinced  the  measure  as  "  unfit  to  remedy  the  disorden," 
and  as  "  cruel  to  the  Americans  and  injurious  to  En£;land."     He  also  censured  HilUboroDfh 
liir  Inking  the  responsibility,  during  the  recess  of  Parliament,  of  ordering  colonial  goveraon  to 
dissolve  the  Assemblies,      Burko  thundered  his  eloquent  anathemas  against  the  measore 
'  At  tliu  request  of  an  exas|>eratud  governor,"  he  uxclaimcd,  '-we  are  called  upon  to  tpti: 
lo  an  address  advising  the  king  to  put  in  force  against  tho  Aiiiericans  the  Act  of  Heury  VIIl. 
.\nd  why  ?     Because  you  ran  not  trust  the  juries  of  that  country  I      Sir,  that  word  must 
i;onvey  horror  to  every  iceling  miml.     If  you  have  not  a  party  among  two  millions  of  people. 
you  must  either  change  your  plan  of  irovernment,  c  ....  ..     _ 

Urunville,  the  author  of  the  Stamp  Act,  opposed  the  n 


't  Massachusetts  to  obtain  full 
l-]]iglaiid,  lo  be  trie<l  there  iindi 
the  punlshmeiit  of 


JnTiu-ryM  address  and  rwolutions  a 
ma.  hundred  and  tlftv-llvc  ag.n 
On  tho  tilh  of  Fcbruiiry  Mr.  Rof 
the  proposed  rigor  lonard  the  Amc: 
liided  to  the  luiserablo  allcmpis  to 
^'rowing  out  of  thcin.      "  As  for  moi 


le  colonies  forever."     Even 

futile  and  unjust.     Yettbt 

concurred  in  by  a  majority  of  «e 


ipanymg  it 
nst  oightynine." 
Fuller  moved  to  recommit  the  address,  for  he  saw  in 
eans  the  portents  of  great  evil  to  tho  nation.  He  »1- 
ollect  a  revenue  in  America,  and  the  monstrous  evils 
'y,"  he  said,  "  all  that  sum  might  be  collected  inLos- 


Jn  Biwlnii  a  [Hirly  iirsiHiip  Tru'ry  i>r  liriy  youiii,'  ladies,  culling  Ihvmwlvct  Daughters  of  Librrlr.  mrt  lllbr 
iicm.'-o  of  Iho  llcv.  Mr.  Zklon-lieiul,  vrlirn:  Ihey  nmuwJ  llicmwlveii  during  the  dny  with  spinning  "  tvra  hul- 
ivJ  and  thirlj-tmi  xkcinH  iiTyum,  stitne  vcn'  line,  which  were  given  to  the  worthy  pastor,  wvcral  of  ihe  pin.i 
lii-ing  metiilH'i>  iif  hi!<  cimirrcgntinn."  Niuucmus  Hpeetalors  came  in  to  admire  them.  RerreahmcDU  nrr 
iii'lulgcd  in,  and  "  ilic  whnlu  was  eoncluJed  with  many  ngrccalilo  tune^  nntbems,  and  liberty  ioas;>,  vrJ 
•frvM  juiluinprit :  lim-  viriif"  pcrtiirininjr,  which  w-cm  animated,  in  all  llifir  several  pans,  by  a  nnmberrfllf 
.SiitiN  nt  Libcrly.''     It  is  atbU-d  lliut  tbure  were  npward  of  one  hundred  spinners  in  Mr.  Moreheod'i  spcirlT 

'  The  Dilkr  of  (iraflim  was  the  miblriuaa  to  whom  the  celebrated  "  Juniui,''  addressed  eloTen  of  bis  fcoret- 
■ns  Iciirrd.  In  these  he  is  rppri'wntcd  as  a  in<ist  unsi.Tupiilinis  lilicrlino  in  morals.  He  succeeded  his  gn*^- 
IdihiT  in  the  family  honors  in  1T5T.     He  died  an  the  lllh  oT  March,  181 1,  aged  se vent v-flre  yean. 

'  Cavendish's  Debate*. 
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doD  at  loH  than  half  the  expenie.'"  PowiutU.  aflei  alluding  to  the  early  settlement  of  Amer- 
ica, the  privations  of  the  people,  their  Tittues  and  courage,  peraeverance  and  entetprise,  re- 
marked, "  But  now  that  apirit,  equally  strong  and  equally  inflamed,  hai  but  a  slight  and 
:rifling  aacrilice  to  make ;  the  Americans  have  not  a  country  to  leave,  but  a  conatry  to  de- 
fend ;  and  have  not  friends  and  relatives  to  leave  and  forsake,  but  friends  and  relatives  to 
unite  with  and  stand  by  in  one  common  union."  But  all  etTorts  to  avert  the  evil  were  vain  ; 
Mr.  Fuller's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  a^nat 
sixty- five. 

Lord  North  had  succeeded  Charles  Townshend  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  lie  be- 
^u  his  lon)c  career  of  opposition  to  the  Americans  by  oJlering  a  rcsoluliou,  on  the  1 4th 
of  March,  that  a  respectful  petition  or  remonstrance 
from  the  people  of  New  York  sfiould  not  be  received.  This 
proposition,  which  was  adopted,  called  up  Colonel  Barr^. 
He  reminded  the  Ilouao  that  he  had  predicted  all  that  would 
happen  on  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and  he  now  plain- 
ly warned  ministers  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their  wretched 
course  of  oppression,  the  whole  continent  of  North  America 
wuuld  rise  in  arms,  and  thtMC  colonies,  perhaps,  be  lost  to  En- 
gland forever.  But  the  British  Legislature,  blinded  by  igno- 
rance of  Americans  when  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  seem- 
ed now  still  more  blind,  because  of  films  of  prejudice  gener- 
ated fay  a  false  national  pride.  The  motion  of  Lord  North 
prevailed — the  petition  was  refused  acceptance. 

Gage  went  to  Boston  in  October,  to  enforce  the  req- 
uisitions of  the  Quartering  Act.     But  ho  found  none  to 
,  J  co-operate  with  him  except  Governor  Bernard,  whose  zeal  in 

his  majesty's  service  had  procured  him  a  baronetcy,  at  the 
king's  expense.  The  Council  and  the  select-men  declined  to  act,  and  Gage  was  obliged  to 
hire  houses  for  the  troops,  and  provide  many  articles  for  ihcm  out  of  his  own  military  chest. 
Thus  matters  remained  until  spring,  when  intelligence  of  the  several  acts  of  Parliament 
against  Massachusetts  aroused  the  fiercest  sentimcQls  of  Dp|>oeLlion,  short  of  actual  rebellion. 
Ibronghout  the  colonies.  Legislative  Assemblies  spoke  out  boldly,  and  for  this  crime  they 
were  dinolved  by  royal  governors.  Yet  amid  all  the  excitement  the  colonists  held  out  the 
olive  branch  of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

The  Massachusetts  Assembly  convened  in  IMay,  and  resolved  that  it  was  incon-  y[„3, 
sistent  with  their  dignity  and  freedom  tu  dehberate  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  force,  i^' 
and  that  the  prcgciico  of  a  military  and  naval  armament  was  a  breach  of  privilege.  Thcv 
refused  to  enter  upoJi  the  business  of  supplies,  or  any  thing  else  but  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  petitioned  the  governor  to  remove  the  troops  from  Boston.  Ho  not  only  refused,  but 
adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Cambridge,  when  he  informed  them  that  ho  was  going  to 
England  to  lay  a  statement  of  the  alTairB  of  the  colony  before  ihe  king.  The  House 
unanimously  voted  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  asking  the  removal  of  Bernard  forever  ;  and  alsn 
adopted  a  resolution,  declaring  that  the  establishment  of  a  standing  army  in  the  colony,  in 
time  of  peace,  was  an  invasion  of  natural  rights,  a  violation  of  the  British  Constitution,  high- 

*  It  htu  licen  !iud  tbat  when  Charles  Townshend's  project  nf  to:Ealiiin  nss  in  ngirstion,  the  English  mcr. 
ebanu  oflercil  to  pay  iho  laxcs,  or  an  cquivBlent  for  tbciii,  nilliiT  iban  nui  Ihe  ri»k  of  providcing  ihe  Amer- 
icans and  IcHiniT  their  trade. — Pietorial  llMary  of  tht  Rtign  of  Gtorgt  III.,  i.,  12. 

'  Frederic,  Karl  of  Guilford,  better  knuwn  as  Lord  North,  was  a  man  of  piud  parts,  luneerelf  atloehrd  li> 
English  lilierty,  and  eonwicnlicnis  in  Ihe  pcrrnrmBnco  oT  all  bi<<  diuics.  Like  many  alher  stateimuii  of  hi« 
time,  he  utterly  niisapprclicnited  the  chnmclcr  of  the  American  pciiple,  and  eould  not  perreiv«  ibe  jusiitc 
of  their  claims.  Devolcil  to  his  king  and  country,  be  labored  to  niippiirt  the  diitnily  of  the  crown  aud  llu' 
noity  of  the  realm,  but  in  so  doinj;  he  aided  in  bringing  fearful  misery  upon  the  Americans  li>r  a  time-  H* 
via  a  pcTsuBsive  orator,  a  fair  logii^ian,  amiable  in  private  life,  an<l  correct  in  hit  miiruli.  lie  was  sfflicli'd 
with  blindness  during  the  last  yean  of  his  life.     He  died  July,  1792,  aged  siilv  yearn. 
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ly  dangerouB  to  tho  people,  and  unprecedented.  The  governor,  finding  the  xnemben  ineoni- 
Aofnut  1,  E^^^^*  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  sailed  for  England,'  leaving  the  colony  in  charge 
1769.  Qf  hig  lieutenant,  Thomas  Hutchinson. 
Tho  effects  of  the  non-importation  agreements  upon  English  commerce  again  brought  min- 
isters to  their  senses.  The  English  merchants  were  really  more  injured  by  the  acts  of  Par- 
liament than  the  Americans,  and  they  joined  their  petitions  with  those  of  the  oolonistB  for  a 
repeal  of  the  noxious  acts.'  Under  the  direction  of  Lord  North,  Hillsborough  sent  a  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  colonies,  intimating  that  the  duties  upon  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  late 
act  would  bo  taken  off,  as  a  measure  of  expediency,  except  on  tea.  This  would  be  a  partial 
relief  from  tho  burden,  but  not  a  removal  of  the  cause  of  complaint.  The  principle  was  the 
same  whether  duties  were  exacted  on  one  article  or  a  dozen,  and  so  long  as  the  assumed  right 
of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies  was  practically  enforced  in  the  smallest  degree,  bo  long  the 
Americans  felt  their  rights  infringed.  Principle,  not  expediency,  was  their  motive  of  actios, 
and,  therefore,  the  letter  of  Hillsborough  had  no  efiect  in  quieting  the  disturbed  ocean  of  pop- 
ular feeling.  The  year  1769  closed  without  any  apparent  approximation  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  American  colonies  to  a  reconciliation. 

^  Francis  Bernard  was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  after  Governor  Belcher,  in  1756.  He  succeeded  Pow- 
nall  as  Grovernor  of  Massachusetts  in  1760,  and  held  the  office  nine  years.  The  first  years  of  his  sdmiiiis- 
tration  were  satisfactory  to  the  inhabitants,  but,  associating  himself  with  ministers  in  their  taxation  scbemei. 
he  became  odious  to  the  Massachusetts  pooplo.  His  first  false  step  was  the  appointment  of  Hotchiiisoii  chief 
justice  instead  of  the  elder  Otis.  When  difficulties  arose  under  the  Stamp  Act  and  kindred  measores,  Ber- 
nard was  unfit  for  his  position,  for  he  had  no  talent  for  conciliation,  and  was  disposed  to  use  British  pover 
more  prodigally  than  British  justice  in  maintaining  the  suprenuicy  of  the  laws.  He  was  cneated  a  bsrosec 
in  the  summer  of  1769.     He  never  returned  to  America  after  leaving  it,  and  died  in  England  in  Jons,  1779. 

'  The  exports  from  England  to  America,  which  in  1768  had  amounted  to  $]  1,890,000,  $660,000  being 
in  tea,  had  fallen  in  1769  to  88,170,000,  the  tea  being  only  8220,000. — Murray'i  United  Stales,  i.,  352. 

Pownall,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  Parliament,  also  showed  that  the  total  produce  of  the  new  taxes  fcr 
the  first  year  had  been  less  than  880,000,  and  that  tho  expenses  of  the  new  "Mistom-hoase  arrangementi  had 
reduced  the  net  profits  of  the  crown  revenue  in  the  colonies  to  only  81475,  jrhile  the  eztraordinarj  militsij 
expenses  in  America  amounted,  for  the  same  time,  to  8850,000. — Hildreth.  ii.,  552. 
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Secret  Workings  of  the  Spirit  of  Liberty. 


Brief  Reriew. 


Alternative  of  the  Coloniee. 


Tbe  Newspaper  Press. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


"  There  is  a  spirit  working  in  the  world, 

Like  to  a  silent,  subterranean  fire ; 
Yet,  ever  and  anon,  some  monarch  hurlM 

Aghast  and  pale  attests  its  fearful  ire, 
The  dungeonM  nations  now  once  more  respire 

The  keen  and  stirring  air  of  liberty. 

The  stniggling  giant  wakes,  and  feels  he^s  free ; 
By  Delphi's  fountain-cave  that  ancient  choir 

Resume  their  song ;  the  Greek  astonishM  hears, 

And  the  old  altar  of  his  worship  rears. 

Sound  on,  fair  sisters  I  sound  your  boldest  lyres — 

Peal  your  old  harmonies  as  from  the  spheres. 

Unto  strange  gods  too  long  weH'e  bent  the  knee, 

The  trembling  mind,  too  long  and  patiently." 

George  Hill. 

"  Grand  jurors,  and  shcrifTs,  and  lawyers  we'll  spurn ; 
As  judges,  we'll  all  take  the  bench  in  our  turn. 
And  sit  the  whole  terra  without  pension  or  fee. 
Nor  CusiiiNO  nor  Sewall  look  graver  than  we. 
Our  wigs,  though  they're  rusty,  are  decent  enough ; 
Our  aprons,  though  black,  are  of  durable  stuff; 
Array'd  in  such  gear,  the  laws  we'll  explain. 
That  poor  people  no  more  shall  have  cause  to  complain." 

Honeywood's  "Radical  SoNO." 

iPf^X  ^  have  considered,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  most  important  events,  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  having  any  bear- 
ing on  the  Revolution.  Wo  have  seen  the 
-  germs  of  oppression,  planted  at  diflerent  times 
from  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  springing  into 
life  and  vigor,  and  bearing  the  bitter  fruit  of  tyranny ;  and  observed 
the  bold  freemen  of  America  pruning  its  most  noxious  branches,  and  trampling 
in  the  dust  its  «  apples  of  Sodom."  We  have  seen  the  tide  of  British  power 
swelling  high,  and  menacing,  and  beheld  the  firm  rock  of  sound  principles  fearlessly  breast- 
ing its  billows,  and  hurling  them  back  toward  their  source.  We  have  seen  a  loyal  people, 
warmly  attached  to  the  person  of  their  sovereign,  and  venerating  the  laws  of  their  father- 
land,  goaded,  by  ministerial  ignorance  and  haughty  indiflerence  respecting  the  claims  of  right 
when  interfering  with  expediency,  to  the  assumption  of  manly  defiance  both  of  king  and  Par- 
liament, until  hireling  butchers,  with  pike  and  bayonet,  were  seated  in  their  midst  to  «  harass 
the  people  and  eat  out  their  substance.''     We  now  behold  them  pressed  to  the  alternative 

TO  FIGHT  OR  BE  SLAVES. 

For  several  years  the  newspaper  press  had  been  rapidly  growing  in  political  importance, 
and  the  vehicle  of  mere  general  news  became  the  channel  of  political  and  social  enlighten- 
ment. In  proportion  to  the  development  of  its*  power  and  the  creation  of  public  opinion  fa- 
vorable to  its  views,  was  the  increase  of  its  boldness,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1770  the  Amer- 
ican press  was  not  only  united  in  sentiment,  but  almost  as  fearless  in  the  expression  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  opinions  as  the  newspapers  of  the  present  day.  American  liberty  was  its 
theme,  and  almost  every  sheet,  whether  newspaper,  almanac,  tract,  or  hand-bill,  issued  at 
this  time,  was  tinctured  if  not  absolutely  pervaded,  by  the  absorbing  topic.     I  have  before 
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no  a  copy  of  BickeratalTB  Boston  Almanac  for  1770,  the  title-page  of  which  ii  here  p-nn. 

vith  a  fac-Bimile  of  the  engraving  that  odornE  it.     The  portrait  of  Otis  is  supported  on  one 

side  by  Liberty,  and  on 
the  other  by  Hereule*. 
or  Perseverance.  At  the 
feet  of  the  latter,  uncoil- 
ing, preparatory  to  ilrik- 


BICKERfiTAFF'S 

BOSTOJV    ALMANACK, 


ing 


rattlesnake,  an  era- 
1  used  on  some  of  the 
colonial  flags  when  the 
war  began.  Thi*  wu 
significant  of  the  inten- 
tion of  America,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
of  Liberty,  to  perseierr. 
and  Strike  a  deiidly  bloir. 
if  necessary.  The  poet- 
ry and  maxims  of  the  il- 
manac  are  replete  with 
Ijolilieal  sentiments  fa- 
vorable to  frenlom  ;  aaJ 
il«  pages  contain  the  cel- 
ebrated "  Massachutelti 
Song  of  Liberty."  which 
lirKame  almost  as  popular 
throughout  the  colonicaat 
ihd  Robert  Treat  Paines 
'  Adams  and  Liberty"  it 
:t  later  day.'  It  is  belier- 
v\  to  have  been  written 
by  Mrs.  Mercy  Waiteo. 
Party  lines  begnn  dov 
(o  be  strictly  drawn,  tad 
ihe  old  names  of  Whi; 
iiiid  Tory,  used  in  En- 
.■land  toward  the  cloie  of 
I  ho  seventeenth  centnry. 
aud  recentlyrevived.were 
ailopted  here,  the  fon«i 
being  assumed  by  tbote 

I  who  opposed  Parliament- 
ary taxation,  and  the  lat- 
ter applied  to  those  who 
favored  it,'  In  Bostoa 
_  ^^    wound    inflicted  br 

Bernard,  in  the  introduction  of  soldiers,  was  daily  festering.  A  weekly  paper,  the  "  Journal 
of  the  Times,"  fostered  the  moat  bitter  animosity  against  the  soldiers,  by  the  publication  of 
all  sorts  of  stories  concerning  them,  some  true,  but  many  more  false  and  garbled-  Daily 
quarrels  between  citizens  and  soldiers  occurred  upon  the  Common  and  in  the  streets ;  anii 


(Price  frve, 


1  Dn^le. 


ncbusetts  Song  of  Liberty,  with  the  a 
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AboMofMr.Otia. 


MacMchuBotU  Song  of  Liberty. 


the  fact  that  Mr.  Otis  had  been  severely  beaten  with  fists  and  canes,  in  a  coffee-house,  by 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  SONG  OF  LIBERTY. 


Facumilx  or  the  Musia 

**  Come  swallow  your  bumper*,  ye  Torie»,  and  roar, 
That  the  Sons  of  fair  Freedom  are  hamper'd  once  more ; 
But  know  that  no  CtutkroaU  our  spirits  can  tame, 
Nor  a  host  of  Opprtaaw  shall  smother  the  flame. 

"  In,  Freedom  we're  from,  an  J,  like  Sont  of  the  brave. 
Will  never  surrender, 
But  tntear  to  defend  her. 
And  $eom  to  turvite,  if  unable  to  save. 

**  Our  graodsiros,  bless'd  heroes,  we'll  gire  them  a  tear, 
Nor  sully  their  honors  by  stooping  to  fear ; 
Through  deaths  and  through  dangers  their  Trophiee  they  won, 
We  dare  be  their  Rivale^  nor  will  be  outdone. 
"  In  Fret^ftm  we^rt  bom,  4^ 

"  Let  tyrants  and  minions  presume  to  despise. 
Encroach  on  our  Rights,  and  make  Fbeedou  their  prise ; 
The  fruits  of  their  rapine  they  nerer  shall  keep, 
Though  rengcance  may  nod,  yet  how  short  is  her  sleep. 
"  In  Freedom  tce're  bom,  41c 

"  The  tree  which  proud  Haman  for  Mordccai  rearVi 
Stands  recorded,  that  virtue  endanger'd  is  spared ; 
That  rogue*,  whom  no  bounds  and  no  laws  can  restrain. 
Must  be  stripp'd  of  their  honors  and  humbled  agiuu. 
•'  Jn  Freedom  reVe  bom,  ifc 

**  Our  wires  and  our  babes,  still  protected,  shRll  know 
ThosQ  who  dare  to  be  free  shall  forerer  be  so ; 
On  these  arms  and  these  hcart»  they  may  salely  rely 
For  in  freetlom  we'll  lire,  or  like  Heroes  well  die. 
"  In  Freedom  »e*re  bom,  i/c 

**  Ye  insolent  7>rafi(«.'  who  wish  to  enthrall ; 
Ye  Miniont,  ye  Platemen,  Pimp*,  Pensioner*,  all ; 
How  short  is  your  triumph,  how  feeble  your  tnut. 
Your  honor  must  wither  and  nod  to  the  dust 
"  In  Freedom  we're  born,  S/c 

"  When  oppress'd  and  approach'd,  our  Kiko  we  implore. 
Still  firmly  persuaded  our  Riorts  he'll  restore ; 
When  our  hearts  beat  to  arm*  to  defend  a  just  right. 
Our  monarch  rules  there,  and  forbid*  us  to  fight 
"In  Freedom  vs'rs  bom,  4c. 

**  Not  the  glitter  of  arms  nor  the  dread  of  a  fray 
Could  make  us  submit  to  their  chain*  for  a  day ; 
Withheld  by  alfection,  on  Briton*  we  call, 
Prerent  the  fierce  conflict  which  threaten*  your  fall 
"In  Freedom  we're  from,  S/c 

*■  All  age*  ahall  apeak  with  amaze  and  applause 
Of  the  prudence  we  ahow  in  *upport  of  our  cause : 
Asiured  of  our  safety,  a  Bbunswick  still  reigns, 
Who*o  free  loyal  subjects  are  stranger*  to  chain*. 
"  In  Freedom  wtfre  bom,  tfi. 

**  Then  Join  band  in  bund,  brare  ABneaxcANS  all. 
To  be  free  i*  to  live,  to  be  slavos  is  to  fall ; 
Has  the  land  such  a  dastard  as  scorns  not  a  Loss^ 
Who  dreads  not  a  fetter  much  more  than  a  aword? 
"M  Frted-m  we're  from,"  4c 
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Evasion  of  tbe  Non'importation  Agreements.  Tea  prosciibed.  Spirit  of  the  Women.  Spirit  of  the  Vtaji. 

one  of  the  commissioners  of  customs  and  his  friends,*  produced  the  utmost  excitement,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  open  hostility  was  prevented.  Numerous  fights  with  strag- 
^ling  soldiers  occurred,  and  a  crisis  speedily  arrived. 

While  the  non-importation  agreements  were  generally  adhered  to  faithfully,  there  were  a 
few  merchants  who,  loving  mammon  more  than  liberty,  violated  their  obligations.  In  Bos- 
ton they  coalesced  with  the  military  officers,  and  many  of  the  proscribed  articles  were  im- 
ported in  the  names  of  the  latter,  ostensibly  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  Many  goods  were 
January  23,     brought  iu  and  sold  under  this  cover.      This  fact  became  known,  and  a  meeting 

1770.  of  citizens  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  consider  it.  Spirited  resolutions  were 
adopted,  among  which  was  one  agreeing  not  only  "  totally  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  tea"  ' 
(the  excepted  article  mentioned  in  Hillsborough's  letter),  and  from  other  of  the  enumerated 
articles,  but  that  they  would  use  all  proper  measures  to  prevent  a  violation  of  the  non-im- 
portation pledges.  From  that  time  tea  was  a  proscribed  article,  and  the  living  principle 
of  opposition  to  British  oppression  was  strongly  manifested  by  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
pleasant  beverage  was  discarded. 

Early  in  February  the  females  of  Boston  made  a  public  movement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  non-importation,  and  the  mistresses  of  three  hundred  families  subscribed 
their  names  to  a  league,  binding  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the  Revenue  Act  ww 
repealed.      Three  days  afterward  the  young  ladies  followed  the  example  of  the 
matrons,  and  multitudes  signed  a  document  in  the  following  terms  :   "  We,  the 
daughters  of  those  patriots  who  have,  and  do  now,  appear  for  the  public  interest,  and  in  that 
principally  regard  their  posterity — as  such,  do  with  pleasure  engage  with  them  in  denyiog 
ourselves  the  drinking  oi'  foreign  tea,  in  hopes  to  frustrate  a  plan  which  tends  to  deprive  a 
whole  community  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  life."      All  classes  were  thoroughly  imbu^  with 
patriotism,  and  even  the  children  were  sturdy  asserters  of  natural  rights.' 

Disregarding  these  expressions  of  public  sentiment,  a  few  merchants  in  Bostop  continueii 
to  sell  the  proscribed  articles.  Among  them  were  Theophilus  Lillie  and  four  others,  who 
were  particularly  bold  in  their  unpopular  conduct.  To  designate  his  store  as  one  to  be 
February  23,     shunucd,  a  mob.  Consisting  chiefly  of  half-grown  boys,  raised  a  rude  wooden  head 

1770.  upon  a  pole  near  Lillie's  door,  having  upon  it  the  names  of  the  other  importers 
A  hand  was  attached  to  it,  with  the  dexter  finger  pointing  to  Lillie's  establishment.  The 
mercliant  was  greatly  irritated.  One  of  his  friends,  named  Richardson,  a  stout,  rough  man, 
tried  to  persuade  a  countryman  to  prostrate  the  pageant  by  running  his  wagon  against  it 

'  Robinson,  ono  of  the  comiuissioncrs,  had  made  such  representations  of  Mr.  Otis  in  Britain  as  provoked 
him  to  make  a  publication  in  the  Boston  Gazette  on  the  subject.  For  some  expression  used  in  that  article 
Robinson  attempted  to  pull  Otis's  nose  at  a  coflee-house.  An  affray  ensued,  in  which  IVlr.  Otis  was  90  le- 
verely  beaten  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  city  and  retire  to  his  country  residence.  From  the  injuries 
then  received  he  never  thoroughly  recovered.  Heavy  damages  (£2000)  were  awarded  him  against  RoIk 
inson  for  the  assault,  but  Otis  generously  forgave  his  assailant,  and  refused  to  take  the  money. 

'  While  the  king's  troops  were  in  Boston,  an  incident  occurred  that  evinced  the  bold  spirit  of  even  the  lit- 
tle boys.     In  the  winter  thoy  were  in  the  habit  of  building  little  hills  of  snow,  and  sliding  down  them  to  tho 
pond  on  the  Common,  for  amusement.     The  English  soldiers,  to  provoke  them,  would  often  beat  down  thoe 
hills.     On  ono  occasion,  having  rebuilt  their  hills,  and  finding,  on  their  return  from  school,  that  they  were 
again  demolished,  several  of  the  boys  determined  to  wait  upon  the  captain  and  complain  of  his  soldiers.     Tbe 
ollicer  made  light  of  it,  and  the  soldiers  became  more  troublesome  than  ever.     At  last  a  meeting  of  the  lar- 
ger boys  was  held,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  to  General  Gage,  the  commander-in-chief.     He  asked  wbj 
so  many  children  had  called  upon  him.     *'  We  come,  sir,"  said  the  tallest  boy,  "to  demand  satisfaotioo.*' 
'*  What !"  said  the  general,  "  have  your  fathers  been  teaching  you  rebellion,  and  sent  you  to  exhibit  it  heref 
'^  Nobody  sent  us,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  while  his  eyes  flashed  and  cheek  reddened  at  the  imputation  of  re- 
bellion ;  ''  we  have  never  injured  or  insulted  your  troops,  but  they  have  trodden  down  oar  snow-hills  and 
broken  the  ice  on  our  skating-grounds.     We  complained,  and  they  called  us  young  rebels,  and  told  Of  to 
help  ourselves  if  we  could.     We  told  the  captain  of  this,  and  he  laughed  at  us.     Yesterday  oar  works  wttt 
destroyed  the  third  time,  and  we  will  bear  it  no  longer."     The  nobler  feelings  of  the  general's  heart  wen 
awakened,  and,  after  gazing  upon  them  in  silent  admiration  for  a  moment,  ho  turned  to  an  officer  by  his  side, 
and  said,  "  The  very  children  here  draw  in  a  love  of  liberty  with  the  air  they  breathe.     You  may  go^  my 
brave  boys,  and  be  assured,  if  my  troops  trouble  you  again,  they  shall  be  punished." — XotftNif  *f  **  1776^" 
p.  90. 
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Tho  man  was  a  patriot,  and  refused,  and  Richardson  attempted  to  pull  it  down  himself. 
The  mob  pelted  him  with  dirt  and  stones,  and  drove  him  into  Lillie's  house.  Greatly  ex- 
asperated, Richardson  brought  out  a  musket  and  discharged  it,  without  aim,  into  the  crowd. 
A  lad  named  Christopher  Gore  (afterward  Governor  of  the  Common  wealth  a)  was  slight- 
ly wounded,  and  another,  Christopher  Snyder,  son  of  a  poor  widow,  was  killed.  The 
mob  seized  Richardson  and  an  associate  named  Wilmot,  and  carried  them  to  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  they  were  examined  and  committed  for  trial.  Richardson  was  found  guilty  of  mur- 
der, but  Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  refused  to  sign  his  death  warrant.  Afler  two 
years'  imprisonment,  he  was  pardoned  by  the  king. 

The  murder  of  the  boy  produced  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  in  Boston 
it  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  most  solepin  pageant.  His  coffin,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
Buch  as  "  Innocence  itself  is  not  safe,''  and  others  of  like  tenor,  was  taken  to  Liberty  Tree, 
where  a  great  concourse  assembled,  and  thence  followed  the  remains  to  the  grave.  In  that 
procession  between  four  and  five  hundred  school-boys  took  the  lead.  Six  of  Snyder's  play- 
felloMrs  supported  the  coflin  ;  after  them  came  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased,  and 
nearly  fifteen  hundred!  of  the  inhabitants.  The  bells  of  the  city  were  tolled,  and  those  of  the 
churches  in  the  neigbboring  towns.  The  newspapers  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the  mur- 
der and  the  funeral,  and  little  Christopher  Snyder  was  apotheosized  as  the  ^rs^  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

A  more  serious  occurrence  took  place  a  few  days  afterward.  A  soldier,  passing  the  rope- 
walk  of  John  Grey,  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  workmen,  and  was  severely  beaten.  He 
went  to  the  barracks,  and,  returning  with  some  comrades,  they  beat  the  ropo-maksrs,  and 
chased  them  through  the  streets.  A  large  number  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  afternoon, 
determined  to  avenge  the  workmen,  but  were  stopped  by  the  military.  It  was  Friday,  and 
the  act  of  vengeance  was  deferred  until  Monday,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  Sabbath,  n^tcti  5, 
On  the  evening  of  Monday,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  about  seven  hundred  men,  ^^''^• 
with  clubs  and  other  weapons,  assembled  in  King  (now  State)  Street,  shouting,  **  Let  us 
drive  out  these  rascals  !  They  have  no  business  here — drive  them  out !"  The  mob  speedi- 
ly augmented  in  numbers,  and  about  nine  o'clock  an  attack  was  made  upon  some  soldiers  in 
Dock  Square,  tho  mob  shouting,  "  Town  born,  turn  out !  Down  with  the  bloody  backs  I" 
at  the  same  time  tearing  up  the  market-stalls.  The  fearful  cry  of  '*  Fire,  fire  !"  was  echoed 
through  the  town,  and  tho  inhabitants  poured  into  tho  streets  in  terror  and  confusion.  The 
whole  city  was  in  commotion',  and  before  midnight  the  shouts  of  the  multitude,  the  ringing 
of  the  alarum  bells  as  if  a  great  conflagration  was  raging,  and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  pro- 
duced a  fearful  uproar.  Two  or  three  leading  citizens  endeavored  to  persuade  the  mob  to 
disperse,  and  had,  in  a  measure,  secured  their  respectful  attention,  when  a  tall  man,  dressed 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  and  wearing  a  white  wig,  suddenly  appeared  among  them,  and  commenced 
a  violent  harangue  against  the  government  ofiicers  and  soldiers.  He  concluded  his  inflam- 
matory speech  by  a  loud  shout,  <*  To  the  main  guard  !  to  the  main  guard  !"  The  populace 
echoed  the  shout  with  fearful  vehemence,  and,  separating  into  three  divisions,  took  dnFerent 
routes  toward  the  quarters  of  the  main  guard.  As  one  of  these  divisions  was  passing  the 
custom-house,  a  boy  came  up,  and,  pointing  to  the  sentinel  on  duty  there,  cried  out,  "  That's 
the  scoundrel  who  knocked  me  down."*  Instantly  a  score  of  voices  shouted,  **  Let  us  knock 
him  down  !  Down  with  the  bloody  back  !  kill  him  !  kill  him  !"  The  sentinel  loaded  his 
mnsket,  the  mob  in  the  mean  while  pelting  him  with  pieces  of  ice  and  other  missiles,  and 
finally  attempting  to  seize  him.  Ho  ran  up  the  custom-house  steps,  but,  unable  to  procure 
'  admission,  called  to  the  main  guard  for  assistance.     Captain  Preston,  the  officer  of  the  day. 


'  This  boy  was  an  apprentice  to  a  barber  named  Piemont,  at  whose  shop  some  of  the  British  officers  were 
in  the  habit  of  shaving.  One  of  them  had  come  there  some  months  previous  to  dress  by  the  quarter,  whose 
bill  Piempnt  promised  to  allow  to  the  boy  who  shaved  him,  if  he  behaved  well.  The  qaarter  had  expired, 
bat  the  money  could  not  be  got,  although  frequently  asked  for.  The  last  application  was  made  on  that  even- 
ing, and,  as  the  boy  alleged,  the  office  knocked  him  down  in  reply  to  the  **dun."  The  sentry  he  pointed 
out  as  the  man  that  abo^  him. — See  "  Traitt  of  the  Tea  Party. ^^ 
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ilctailed  a  picket  guard  of  eight  mcii  with  unloaded  mugkets,  aad  sent  them  to  the  lehef  of 

the  sciiliuc'l.  As  they  approached,  the  mob  pelted  them  more  furioualy  than  they  had  tb« 
Bealiiicl,  and  a.  stout  mulatto  named  Attucks,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a.  party  of  lailon, 
shouted,  "  Let  its  fall  upon  the  ni:st !  The  main  guaid  !  the  main  guard  '."  The  Boldiett 
now  loaded  their  guiiE.  Attacks  dared  (hem  to  lire ;  and  tlie  mob  pressed  eo  closely  upon 
ihem  that  the  foremost  wero  against  the  points  of  their  bayoDets.  The  soldiers,  perfectly 
understanding  the  requirements  of  discipline,  would  not  fire  without  orders.  Erabotdened 
by  what  seemed  cowardice,  or,  perhaps,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  law  which  restrained  soldion 
Irom  firing  upon  their  fel low-citizens  without  orders  from  the  civil  magistrates,  Attucks  and 
the  sailors  gave  three  loud  cheers,  beat  the  muskcls  of  the  soldiers  with  their  clubs,  and  shout- 
ed to  the  populace  behind  ihcm,  ■'  Come  on  1  don't  be  afraid  of  'em — they  daren't  fire  !  knock 
cm  over  I  kill  'eni !"  At  that  moment  Captain  Fi-calou  came  up,  and  endeavored  to  ap- 
pease the  excited  multitude.  Attucks  aimed  a  blow  with  a  club  at  Preston's  head,  whieb 
was  parried  with  hia  ann,  and,  descending,  knocked  the  musket  of  one  of  the  soldiers  to  tb* 
ground.  The  bayonet  was  seized  by  the  mulatto,  and  the  owner  of  the  musket  was  thrown 
down  in  the  slniggle.  Just  then  voices  in  the  crowd  behind  Frcston  cried,  '■  Why  don't 
vou  lire  ?  why  dou't  you  fire  ?"  The  word  fire  fell  upon  the  ears  of  Moutf^mery,  the  sol- 
dier struggling  with  Attucks,  and  as  he  rose  to  hie  feet  he  fired,  and  shot  the  mulatto  dead. 
Imnuviialely  five  other  soldiers  fired  at  short  intcrvaU  ;  three  of  the  populace  were  iustantly 
killed,  five  dangerously  wounded,  and  a  few  slightly  hurt.' 

The  mob  instantly  dispersud.     1 1  was  near  miduight ;  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow 
„    the  air  was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  moon,  iu  its  first  qnarier,  gave  just  sufficient 
light  to  leueal  the  jTeaJlul  scene.     It  was  a  fearful  night  for  Boston.     A  ay, 
"  The  soldiers  are  rising  1     To  arms  I  to  arms  I     Turn  out  with  your  guns !"  le- 
sounded  through  the  streets,  aud  the  town  drums  beat  their  alarum  call.     Cap- 
[  tain  Preston  also  ordered  his  drums  to  beat  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  tioie  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  the  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  absence  of  Gage,  with  Lieu- 
:  tenant -governor  Hutchinson,  at  the  head  of  a  regimeut,  was  on  the  spot.      Or- 
.t  length  restored,  and  the  streets  were  quiet  before  dawn.      Captain 
time,  had  been  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  and  dorii^ 
it  soldiers  were  also  committed,  under  a  chuEC 


Early  in  the  moTuing'the  Sons  of  Liberty  ubak 
collected  in  great  numbers,  and  Fancuil  Hall  '™' 
was  crowded  with  an  excited  and  indignant  assembly. 
The  lieutenaut  governor  also  convened  his  Council 
A  town  meeting  was  legally  warned  and  held  that  afiS' 
the  Old  ^outh  Mcc ting-house,  then  the  largest 
building  in  the  city,  where  it  was  voted  '■  that  nothing 
could  be  expected  to  restore  peace  and  prevent  caraige 
but  an  immediate  removal  of  the  troops."  Nearly  three 
thousand  voices  were  unanimous  in  its  favor.  A  Bom- 
ilb  Samuel  Adams  as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  present  the  resolutiini 

in  ibe  spot ;  Samuel  Maverick  lod 
Ll  morning,  and  Carr  on  Wedneiiiu 

'  This  vencmblc  and  venerated  citiliee,  (hnl  stood  through  all  the  storms  of  Ihe  Revolnticm,  and  yet  if- 
mains,  stands  on  (lie  eurner  nf  Wnsbiiiptnii  and  ililk  Strecc^.  It  is  of  brick,  and  vras  erected  in  1T29-KL 
iipiiii  the  site  uf  an  edifice  built  by  the  I'cJo-baplists  in  IGl)9.  Tho  anoient  church  was  of  cedar,  twaMo- 
lius  high,  with  a  slce|ilc,  gallery,  and  jicws.  The  "  Old  South"  was  (he  famous  gnthe ring-place  oi  the  pco-' 
)i1e  during  the  cxc:i(emcnts  of  1TT3.  'I'he  British  (roops  oveupicil  it  a^  a  circus  for  the  drill  of  ranlrj  ia 
1775,  arter  removing  all  Iha  woud-work  within,  except  (he  caslern  (jallcry  and  the  pnlpil  and  eouwligi 
board.  The  British  officers  felt  no  compunctions  in  thus  J^sccraling  a  Priibyttrian  thaprl.  It  was  repaired 
iu  ITSS,  and  remains  a  Una  model  of  ou-  eurly  churub  architcctora.'  This  view  is  from  WaahiutCB  Stmt 


mittee  of  fifteen. 
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D«legation  of  Patriots  before  the  Gorernor.       Boldneae  of  the  eecoud  Committee.       Cnnceetiona.       Removal  of  the  Troops. 

to  the  acting  governor  and  his  Council,  and  to  Colonel  Dalrymple^  These  officers  "were  as- 
sured by  Royal  Tyler,  one  of  the  committee,  that  the  people  were  determined  to  remove  the 
troops  out  of  town  by  force,  if  they  would  not  go  voluntarily.  **  They  are  not  such  people,*' 
be  said,  **  who  formerly  pulled  down  your  house,  that  conduct  these  measures,  but  men  of 
estates,  men  of  religion.  The  people,"  he  continued,  "  will  come  in  to  us  from  all  the  neigh- 
boring towns ;  we  shall  have  ten  thousand  men  at  our  backs,  and  your  troops  will  probably 
be  destroyed  by  the  people,  be  it  called  rebellion  or  what  it  may." 

Hutchinson  and  Dalryraple  were  in  a  dilemma.  They  equally  feared  the  popular  indig- 
nation and  the  censure  of  ministers,  and  each  endeavored  to  make  the  other  responsible  for 
the  concessions  which  they  saw  must  inevitably  be  made.  Hutchinson  would  not  promise 
the  committee  that  more  than  one  regiment  of  the  troops  should  be  removed ;  their  report 
to  the  meeting  was,  therefore,  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  the  afternoon  another  committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  seven  of  the  former  deputation,*  who  bore  the  following  resolution  to 
the  lieutenant  governor  :  **  It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  reply  made 
to  the  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  presented  to  his  honor  this  morning,  is  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  nothing  else  will  satisfy  them  but  a  total  and  immediate  removal  of  all  the 
troops."  Samuel  Adams  again  acted  as  chairman.  Hutchinson  denied  that  he  had  power 
to  grant  their  request ;  Adams  in  a  few  words  proved  to  him  that  he  had.  power  conferred 
by  the  charter.  The  governor  consulted  with  Dalrymple  in  a  whisper,  and  then  made  the 
ofier  again  to  remove  one  regiment.  The  patriots  were  not  to  be  trifled  with.  Adams, 
seeming  not  to  represent,  but  to  personify,  the  universal  feeling,  stretched  forth  his  arm,  as 
if  it  had  been  upheld  by  the  strength  of  thousands,  and,  with  unhesitating  promptness  and 
dignified  firmness,  replied,  '*  Sir,  if  the  lieutenant  governor  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both 
together,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  remove  two  ;  and 
nothing  short  of  a  total  evacuation  of  the  town,  by  all  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  pub- 
lic mind  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  province." 

The  oflicers  were  abashed  before  this  plain  committee  of  a  democratic  assembly.  They 
knew  the  danger  that  impended  ;  the  very  air  was  filled  with  breathings  of  suppressed  in- 
dignation. They  receded,  fortunately,  from  the  arrogance  they  had  hitherto  maintained. 
Their  reliance  on  a  standing  army  faltered  before  the  undaunted,  irresistible  resolution  of 
free,  unarmed  citizens.*  Hutchinson  consulted  his  Council.  The  concession  was  agreed 
upon — the  lieutenant  governor,  Council,  and  Dalrymple  consenting  to  bear  mutually  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  act — and  the  people  were  assured  of  the  immediate  removal  of  the  troops. 
On  Monday  following  the  troops  were  conducted  to  Castle  William,  and  Boston  be-  n^^i^  12^ 
came  quiet.  ^^°- 

The  obsequies  of  the  victims  murdered  on  the  night  of  tho  5th  were  performed  on  the  8th.' 
The  hearses  met  upon  the  spot  in  front  of  the  custom-house,  where  the  tragedy  occurred,  and 
thence  the  procession,  in  platoons  six  deep,  marched  to  the  Middle  Burial-ground,  wherein 
the  bodies  were  deposited.  As  on  the  occasion  of  the  burial  of  young  Snyder,  the  bells  of 
Boston  and  adjacent  towns  tolled  a  solemn  knell,  and  again  a  cry  of  vengeance  burst  over 
the  land.  The  story  of  the  **  Boston  massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  became  a  tale  of  horror, 
which  every  where  excited  the  most  implacable  hatred  of  British  domination  ;  and  the  justi- 
fiable act  of  tho  soldiers,  in  defending  their  lives  against  a  lawless  mob,  was  exaggerated  into 
an  unprovoked  assault  of  armed  mercenaries  upon  a  quiet  and  defenseless  people. 

Captain  Preston  and  the  eight  soldiers,  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  were  put  upon 
their  trial  before  Judge  Lynde  for  murder.*     John  Adams,  an  eminent  lawyer,  one  of  the 

*  The  cominitte^  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  WiUiiun  Molineiuc,  William  PhilUpS|  Joseph 
W&rrea.  Joshua  Honshaw,  and  Samuel  Pemberton. 

•  Snow's  History  of  Boston. 

'  Attucks  and  Caldwell  had  no  relatives,  and  were  friendless.  Their  bodies  were  borne  from  Faneuil 
Hall.  Maverick,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  borne  from  the  house  of  his  mother,  in  Union  Street, 
sod  Gray  from  that  of  his  brother,  in  Royal  Exchange  Lane. 

^  Captain  Preston^s  trial  commenced  on  the  24th  of  October,  and  lasted  until  tho  30th.  The  trial  of  the 
iddiers  commericed  on  the  27tll  of  November,  and  ended  on  the  5th  of  December.     So  searching  was  the 
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leaders  in  the  attempt  to  procure  the  removal  of  the  troops,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  peo- 
ple for  his  patriotism,  was  solicited  to  undertake  their  defense.  It  was  a  severe  ordeal  for 
his  independence  of  spirit,  yet  he  did  not  hesitate.  At  the  risk  of  losing  the  favor  and  ei- 
teem  of  the  people,  he  appeared  as  the  advocate  of  the  accused,  having  for  his  colleague  Jo* 
siah  Quincy,  another  leading  patriot,  whose  eloquent  voice  had  been  often  heard  at  assem- 
blies of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  afterward  one  of  the  sig^ncrs  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  conducted  the  prosecution,  with  great  reputation,  in  the  absence 
of  the  attorney  general.  A  Boston  jury  was  empanneled,  and,  after  a  fair  .trial,  Captain 
Preston  and  six  of  the  soldiers  were  adjudged  not  guilty.  The  other  two,  Montgomery  and 
Killroy,  who  were  known  to  have  fired  their  muskets,  were  found  guilty  of  manslaughter  only. 
They  were  branded  in  the  hand,  in  open  court,  and  discharged.  This  trial,  when  all  the 
circumstances  are  considered,  exhibits  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  pictures  of  joi- 
tice  and  mercy  that  characterized  the  Revolution,  and  silenced  forever  the  slander  of  the 
British  ministry  who  favored  the  revival  of  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  American  juron 
might  not  be  trusted. 

March  5,  ^^  ^^*®  ^cry  day  of  the  '*  Boston  massacre"  Lord  North  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
1770.  2^  \y\\\  in  ii^Q  House  of  Commons,  repealing  the  duties  upon  glass,  &;c.,  mentioned  in 
Hillsborough's  circular,  but  retaining  the  three  per  cent,  duty  upon  tea.  This  duty  wm 
small,  and  was  avowedly  a  "  pepper-corn  rent,"  to  save  the  national  honor.  North*8  prop- 
osition met  with  little  favor  from  either  party.  The  friends  of  America  asked  for  a  repeal 
of  the  whole  act,  and  the  friends  of  government  opposed  a  partial  repeal  as  utterly  fraitleii 
of  good.  The  bill,  however,  after  encountering  great  opposition  in  both  Houses,  and  partic- 
ularly in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  carried,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  12th  of  Apnl. 
When  the  intelligence  of  this  act  reached  the  colonies,  it  was  regarded  with  very  little 
favor.  The  same  unrighteous  principle  was  practically  asserted,  and  the  people  felt  that 
very  little  concession  was  made.  But  they  were  beginning,  toward  the  close  of  1770,  to 
be  less  faithful  in  observing  the  non-importation  agreements ;  and  in  October,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  merchants,  it  was  resolved,  in  consequence  of  the  almost  universal  violatioD 
of  these  agreements  in  New  York,  to  import  every  thing  but  tea.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Cliarleston  merchants  followed  their  example,  and  that  lever  of  coercion  in  the  hands  of  the 
colonists,  operating  upon  Parliament  through  English  merchants,  was  almost  "wholly  aban- 
doned, much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  leading  patriots.  These  associations,  while  they  had  a 
favorable  political  cflect  upon  the  colonies,  were  also  instrumental  in  producing  social  reibnnf 
of  much  value.  Many  extravagant  customs,  such  as  pageantries  at  funerals,  displays  of  coit- 
ly  finery  at  balls  and  parties,  and  kindred  measures,  involving  great  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  were  discontinued  ;  new  sources  of  wealth  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  home  in- 
dustry were  developed  ;  and,  better  than  all,  lessons  of  the  strictest  economy  "were  learned. 
The  infant  manufactories  of  America  received  a  strong  impulse  from  the  agreements,  and 
homemade  articles,  first  worn  from  necessity,  became  fashionable.  The  graduating  claes  tt 
Cambridge  took  their  degrees  in  homespun  suits,  in  1770. 

For  two  years  very  little  occurred  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Boston.  The  brutal  at- 
tack of  Robinson  had  deprived  the  patriots  of  the  services  of  James  Otis,  for  insanity  cloud- 
ed his  active  mind  and  terminated  his  public  career.'     But  new  men,  equally  patriotic  stood 

examination  of  witnesses  by  Mr.  Quincy,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  ask  bim  to  desist,  for  he  was  die- 
iting  from  them  facts  that  were  not  only  irrelevant  to  the  case  in  hand,  but  dishonorable  to  the  town. 

'  James  Otis,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Colonel  James  Otis,  of  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  where  be  was  bon 
February  5th,  1725.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1743.  He  .studied  law  with  Mr.  Gridley,  tbea 
the  first  lawyer  in  the  province,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Plymouth  at  the  age  ol 
t>*-enty-one  years.  In  1761  ho  distinguished  himself  by 
his  plea  in  opposition  to  the  Writs  of  Assistance.     His  an-  ><^ 

V.  7      ^ 


tagonist  on  that  occasion  was  his  law  tutor,  Mr.  Grid  ley. 

Of  his  Kpeech  at  that  time  John  Adivras  said,  **  James  Otis  ^^/ 

^ns  a  flame  of  fire American  independence  was 

then  and  there  born.     Every  man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did 
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ready  to  take  hiB  place.  John  Adams,  then  in  the  vigor  of  life,  and  rapidly  rising  in  pub- 
lic estimation,  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  He,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren  (a  young  physician),  Josiah  Quincy,  and  Dr.  Benja- 
min Church  were  the  leaders  in  private  meetings,  now  beginning  to  be  held,  in  which  schemes 
for  public  action  were  planned.  These  men  were  exceedingly  vigilant,  and  noticed  every  in- 
firingement  of  natural  or  chartered  rights  on  the  part  of  government  and  its  agents.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  they  originated  almost  every  measure  for  the  public  good,  and  the 
people  esteemed  them  as  the  zealous  guardians  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  Hutch- 
inBon  removed  the  General  Court  to  Cambridge,  they  protested,  contending  that  it  j^^^^  ^i 
could  be  held,  legally,  only  at  Boston  ;  and  in  all  the  struggles  between  the  Assem-  ^^^* 
biy  and  the  governor,  during  his  administration,  these  men  were  foremost  in  defense  of  pop« 
ular  rights. 

Lieutenant-governor  Hutchinson  received  the  appointment  of  governor  in  the  spring  of 
1771.  About  the  same  time  Dr.  Franklin  was  chosen  agent  for  Massachusetts,  Dennis  de 
Berdt  being  dead.  When  the  Assembly  convened  in  May,  the  subject  of  taxing  the  MaTS5. 
salaries  of  crown  officers,  that  of  removing  the  General  Court  back  to  Boston,  and  ^^^' 
kindred  topics,  produced  considerable  excitement  in  that  body.  Hutchinson  told  them  that 
he  had  been  instructed  not  to  give  his  consent  to  any  act  taxing  the  income  of  the  crown  of- 
ficers, and  he  positively  refused  to  adjourn  the  Assembly  to  Boston.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Court  was  prorogued  without  making  any  provision  for  the  public  expense. 

The  next  year  Parliament,  by  special  act,  made  the  governors  and  judges  of  the  col- 
onies quite  independent  of  the  colonial  Assemblies  for  their  salaries ;  and  Hutchinson 
informed  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  that  henceforth  his  salary  would  be  paid  by  the  crown. 
The  Assembly  at  once  denounced  the  measure  as  a  violation  of  the  charter,  and  no  better 
than  a  standing  bribe  of  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  a  year  from  the  crown 
to  the  governor.  Other  colonial  Assemblies  took  umbrage,  and  made  similar  denunciations, 
and  again  the  public  mind  was  agitated. 

ready  to  take  up  arms  against  Writs  of  Assistance."  Otis  was  electee!  to  the  Legislature  in  1762,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  held  at  New  York  in  1765.  That  year  he  wrote  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet in  defense  of  colonial  rights.  He  hold  the  office  of  judge  advocate,  but  in  1767  resigned,  and  renounced 
all  offices  ander  government,  because  of  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people.  Brutally  beaten  by 
a  oomroiasioner  of  customs  in  the  autumn  of  1769,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  his  country  residence.  The 
iDJaries  he  received  left  their  effects  upon  his  mind,  and  from  that  time  his  reason  was  shattered.  The  great 
man,  though  in  ruins,  lived  nearly  thirteen  years,  when,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1782,  while  standing  in  the  door 
of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andovor,  ho  was  killed  by  lightning.  He  had  often  expressed  a  desire  to  be  thus 
deprived  of  life  when  it  should  please  God  to  call  him.  In  a  commemorative  ode,  written  at  the  time  by  the 
Hoo.  Thomas  Dawes,  the  following  lines  occur : 

**  Yes,  when  the  gloriooi  work  which  ho  begun 
Shall  ftand  the  moat  complete  beneath  the  sun — 
When  peace  shall  come  to  crown  the  grand  design, 
His  eyes  shall  lire  to  see  the  work  dirine— 
The  heavens  shall  then  his  generous  spirit  claim, 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  (kme. 
Hark  t  the  deep  thunders  echo  round  the  sides ! 
On  wings  of  flame  the  eternal  errand  flies ; 
One  chosen,  charitable  bolt  is  sped, 
And  Otis  mingles  with  the  glorious  dead.** 

Mr.  Otis  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  statesman.  He  was  complete  master  of  classical  literature,*  and  no 
American  at  that  time  possessed  more  extensive  knowledge.  He  may  be  justly  ranked  among  the  founders 
of  oor  republic,  for  he  was  truly  the  master  of  ceremonies  in  laying  the  corner-stone.  He  lived  to  see  the 
work  nearly  completed,  and  beheld  the  wing  of  peace  spread  over  the  land. 

*  Tlw  fdlowing  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Otis  as  illustratire  of  his  ready  use  of  Latin  eren  anring  moments  of  mental  aber- 
nlion.  Men  and  boys,  heftrtless  and  thoughtless,  wot^^i  sometimes  make  themselres  merry  at  his  expense  when  he  wss  seen 
ia  dte  streets  afflicted  with  lunacy.  On  one  occasion  he  was  passing  a  crockery  store,  when  a  young  man,  who  had  a  knowl* 
edge  of  Latin,  sprinkled  some  water  upon  him  from  a  sprinkling-pot  with  which  ho  was  wetting  the  floor  of  the  second  story, 
it  the  seme  time  saying,  PluU  tantttm^  ne$cio  ^itoiiitrm,  Seit  netuf  **  It  rains  so  much,  I  know  not  how  much.  Do  yon  knowf^ 
OHi  Immediately  picked  up  a  missile,  and,  hurling  it  through  the  window  of  the  crockery  store,  it  smashing  every  thing  in  its 
way,  exclaimed,  JVi^  lA,  iicteio  fiwl,  5eii  us  fii  f    *  I  hare  broken  so  many,  I  know  not  liow  many.    DoyoQ  knowt* 
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Further  Agitation  in  Boston.    Committee*  of  Correspondence.    Letters  of  Hatchinson  and  otibera.    Petition  for  their  VbuaonL 

In  the  midst  of  this  efFervcsccnce  a  circumstance  occurred  which  augmented  intensely  the 
flame  of  rebellion  burning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  By  it  Boston  was  thrown  into  a  vio- 
lent commotion,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  people  were  restrained  from  enact- 
ing anew  the  violence  against  Hutchinson  in  1765.  In  October  a  town  meeting  was  held, 
at  which  a  large  committee,  composed  of  the  popular  leaders,  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
statement  of  the  rights  of  the  colonics,  and  to  communicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  of  the  province.  This  paper  contained  a  list  of  all  the  grievanceB  which  Massa- 
chusetts had  suffered  since  the  accession  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  condemned  a  plan, 
said  to  have  been  in  agitation  for  a  long  time,  to  establish  bishops  in  America.  It  was  the 
boldest  exposition  of  the  grievances  and  rights  of  the  colonies  yet  put  forth,  and,  by  its  sug- 
gestion. Committees  of  Correspondence,  such  as  were  soon  afterward  organized  in  Virginia, 
were  appointed  in  the  several  towns. ^  This  paper  was  republished  by  Franklin  in  London. 
January,  ^'^^^  ^  preface  of  his  own,  and  produced  a  great  sensation.  At  the  opening  of  the 
1773.  j^Q^^  session  of  the  Legislature  Hutchinson  denounced  the  Boston  address  as  seditioas 
and  traitorous,  and  violent  discussions  ensued. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  public  mind  was  greatly  inflamed  against  HutchinsoOt  the 
Assembly  received  a  communication  from  Dr.  Franklin,  inclosing  several  letters  written  by 
Hutchinson  and  others^  to  Thomas  Whately,  a  member  of  Parliamenti  then  out  of  office, 
wherein  they  vilified  the  character  of  several  of  the  popular  leaders,  advised  the  immediate 
adoption  of  coercive  measures,  and  declared  that  there  '<  must  be  an  abridgment  of  what  are 
called  English  liberties."  By  what  means  Franklin  obtained  possession  of  these  letten  is 
not  certainly  known,  for  he  was  too  honorable  to  divulge  the  names  of  parties  concerned.' 
They  were  sent  to  the  llev.  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston,  and  by  him  handed  to  Mr.  Gushing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  After  having  been  shown  privately  to  leading  men  for  seyeral 
months,  they  were  made  public.  The  town  was  at  once  in  a  violent  ferment.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  governor,  and  demand  an  acknowledgment  or  denial  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  letters.  He  owned  them  as  his,  but  declared  that  they  were  quite 
confidential.  This  qualiiicatiun  was  not  considered  extenuating,  and  the  Assembly  adopted 
a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  removal  of  Governor  Hutchinson  and  Lieutenant-goveraor  Oli- 
ver, as  public  slanderers,  and  enemies  to  the  colony,  and,  as  such,  not  to  be  tolerated. 

This  petition  was  sent  to  Franklin,  who  was  instructed  to  present  it  ia  person,  if  possible. 
This  request  could  not  be  granted.  He  sent  the  petition  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  at  hi* 
country  seat,  who  presented  it  to  the  king.  After  considerable  delay,  Franklin  was  inform- 
ed that  his  majesty  had  referred  it  to  his  Privy  Council.*  The  publication  of  the  letters  pro- 
duced excitement  in  England,  and  Franklin,  to  defend  innocent  parties,  frankly  took  npou 

^  Dr.  Gordon  says  (i.,  207)  that  the  system  of  Committees  of  Correspondence  originated  with  Jaunes  War- 
ren, who  su<r«rostc<l  them  to  Samuol  A<lams  wliile  the  latter  was  pa.ssing  an  evening  with  the  former  at  PItb- 
outh.  Adams,  ple:L<ed  with  the  sii^;rc.>>tion,  communicated  it  to  the  leading  patriots  at  the  next  secret  cao- 
cus,  and  that  powerful  enj^ine  in  the  Revolution  was  .speedily  put  in  motion. 

James  VVaruen  was  an  active  patriot.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  settlers  at  PlrmoatlL  tad 
was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  personal  worth.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  General  Court  of  Massaclm- 
setts  in  1760.  and,  thou«rli  not  a  brilliant  orator,  was  a  deep  and  original  thinker.  He  was  for  manr  jear^ 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired  from  public  datieS|  and  died 
.It  Plymouth,  November  27th,  1808,  aged  eighty-two  years.  He  was  the  husband  of  Mercy  Warren,  the 
historian. 

■^  The  names  of  the  several  writers  were  Andrew  Oliver,  Charles  Paxton,  Thomas  Moflatt,  Robert  Aneh- 
muty.  Nathaniel  Ro«rers,  and  George  Rome.     JNIr.  Whately  was  dead  when  the  letters  were  given  to  Fruikbfl. 

^  The  late  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York,  in  his  memoir  of  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  published  in  1823,  aflsrf? 
that  the  [lapers  were  put  into  Franklin's  hands  by  that  gentleman,  without  any  suggestion  on  his  part  WiD 
iamsou  obtained  them  by  stratagem  from  the  ollice  of  Mr.  Whately,  brother  of  the  late  Thomas  Whaiehr, 
Then  dead.  Mr.  Whately  suspected  that  Lord  Temj>le,  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  who  had  asked  permisrioB  to 
examine  the  papers  of  Secretary  Whately,  was  the  man  who  abstracted  them,  and  placed  them  in  Fiank- 
lin's  hands.  Whately  charged  the  act  upon  Temple,  and  a  duel  was  the  result,  in  which  the  former  wi^ 
wounded.  Of  this  alfair  Franklin  knew  nothing  until  it  was  over.  In  justice  to  others,  ho  took  the  resfUfc- 
ibility  upon  himself,  as  mentionetl  in  the  text. 

*  The  Privy  Counci'  consists  of  the  cabinet  and  thirty-five  peers. 
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New  Tixition  Bcbema.     Eut  Indl*  CompuiT. 


himself  the  whole  leBponBibility  of  Kodiiig  them  to  Amenca.     He  waa  accordingly  lura- 
juii»rT39,     inoned  before  the  Council,  where  he  appeared  without  a  Ic^l  Kdviaer.     Finding 

1174.  WedderbuTne,  the  wlicitor  general,  re- 
tained as  counsel  far  Hutohinioa,  Franklin  BBked 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  counsel  also.  He  em- 
ployed Mr.  Dunning,  one  of  the  ablest  Constitn 
tional  lawyers  of  the  day,  and  toward  the  close  of 
February  tho  case  was  brought  before  the  Privy 
Council.  The  solicitor  general  made  a  bitter  at- 
tack upon  Franklin,  accusing  him  of  dishonor  in 
procuring  private  letters  clandestinely,  and  charg- 
ing him  with  duplicity  and  wily  intrigue.  The 
philosophic  statesman  received  this  tirade  of  abuse 
in  silence,  and  without  any  apparent  emotion,  for 
he  was  conscious  that  he  had  violated  no  rule  of 
honor  or  integrity.  The  accuBations  and  plead- 
ings of  Wudderburnc  had  their  efibct,  however, 
ll'ta  abuse  greatly  jileascd  tho  peers,  and  the  pe- 
tition was  dismissed  as  "  groundless,  scandalous, 
and  vexatious."  A  few  days  afterward  Franklin 
received  a  notice  of  his  dismissal  from  the  respons- 
ible and  lucrative  office  of  postmaster  general  for 

the  colonies.     This  was  an  act  of  spite  which  re-  rnmuEoiiirtipfm, 

coiled  fearfully  upon  ministers.' 

Early  in  1 773  a  new  thought  upon  taxation  made  its  advent  into  the  brain  of  Lord  North. 
The  East  India  Company,'  feeling  the  cflecta  of  the  colonial  smuggling  trade,  and  of  the  non 
importation  agreements,  requested  the  government  to  take  off  the  duty  of  three  per  cent,  a 
pound  on  their  tea,  levied  in  America.  Already  seventeen  millions  of  pounds  had  acoumu. 
lated  in  their  stores  in  England,  and  they  odcred  io  allow  government  to  retain  six  pence 
upon  the  poimd  as  an  exportation  tariff,  if  they  would  take  ofT  the  three-pence  duty.  Here 
wu  a  fair  and  honorable  opening  not  only  to  conciliate  the  colonics,  but  to  procure,  with- 
out expense,  double  the  amount  of  revenue.  But  the  ministry,  deluded  by  false  vi«ws  of 
national  honor,  would  not  take  advantage  of  this  excellent  opportunity  to  heal  the  dissensions 
and  disalTcction  in  tho  colonies,  but  stupidly  favored  the  East  India  Company,  and  utterly 

'  Lnnl  Dartmouili  suceeoUcd  the  Earl  ot  Hillsborough  in  the  office  of  Secrcwry  of  Stale  for  the  colonies. 
and  as  head  of  Ihc  Board  of  Trade,  in  1TT2.  Dartmouth  was  considered  rather  Triendly  to  the  colonies,  and 
bB  and  Franklin  hod  ever  been  on  terms  oramily. 

•  On  returning  to  bis  lodgings  lliat  nifibl,  Franklin  took  off  the  suil  of  clothes  he  bad  worn,  and  declarpd 
that  he  would  never  n-car  it  aj^ain  luilil  he  should  sign  the  degradation  of  England  and  the  independence  of 
America.  He  kept  his  word,  and  more  than  ten  years  afterward,  when,  on  the  3d  of  September,  1TS3,  he 
tigned  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  basis  of  absolute  independence  for  America,  he 
wure  the  same  s&it  of  cloth^  fur  the  fini  time  after  his  vow  was  uttered. 

'  Tbc  Ea.-.l  India  Company,  still  in  existence,  is  a  juint-stock  company,  originally  established  to  canj  on 
a  trade  by  sea,  between  England  and  the  countries  lying  eastward  of  the  Cape  nf  GrxJ  Hope.  It  was  eon- 
■tiluled  by  royal  charter  in  1600,  and  enjoyed  tho  monopoly  of  tho  troda  in  those  remote  re^ians  until  I68S. 
when  another  corporation  was  chartered.  Tho  two  united  in  1702,  and  the  monopoly  thus  granted  tolhem 
was  continued,  by  suceesnive  acts  of  Parliament,  until  1804.  It  then  received  some  important  modifications, 
and  the  charter  was  renewed  for  twenty  years.  In  1833  an  act  was  passed  extending  the  charter,  hut  abol- 
ishing the  monopoly  of  (he  China  trade,  which  the  company  had  enjoyed  nearly  two  hundred  and  lifly  years. 
This  company  planted  the  British  empire  in  India.  It  first  established  armed  factories,  and  for  many  years 
competed  with  the  French  for  the  trade  and  political  influence  in  the  suTroundinj;  dislricla.  Under  the  pre- 
tense of  securing  honest  trade,  Ihcy  subdued  small  torritories,  imtil  Lord  Clive.  the  governor  general  of  the 
eompony  In  India,  by  several  victories,  established  British  power  there,  and  obtained  a  sway  over  some  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  the  Mogul  empire.  At  the  present  lime  the  British  Indian  empire  comprises  the 
wtinle  of  Hindostan,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin,  with  a  population  of  more^han  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  millions !  At  the  time  undpr  consideration  the  East  India  Company  was  at  the  height 
cd  its  success,  commercial  and  political. 
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neglected  the  feelings  of  the  Americans.  It  was  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  mammon  which 
produced  a  damage  that  no  subsequent  act  could  repair. 

On  the  10th  of  May  a  bill  was  passed,  allowing  the  company  to  export  tea  to  Amer- 
ica on  their  own  account,  without  paying  export  duty.  Ships  were  immediately  laden 
with  the  article,  and  in  a  few  weeks  several  large  vessels,  bearing  the  proscribed  plant,  were 
crossing  the  Atlantic  for  American  ports.  Agents  or  consignees  were  appointed  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies  to  receive  it,  and  the  ministry  fondly  imagined  that  they  had  at  last  outwitted 
the  vigilant  patriots. 

Information  of  this  movement  had  been  received  in  the  colonies,  and,  before  the  compa- 
ny's vessels  arrived,  preparations  were  made  in  the  chief  cities  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
cargoes.  Public  meetings  were  held,  and  the  consignees  were  called  upon  to  resign.  In  Bof- 
ton  the  consignees  were  known  to  the  public  ;  they  were  all  friends  of  Governor  HutchinsoD. 
Two  were  his  sons,  and  one  (Richard  Clarke')  was  his  nephew.  They  were  snmmoned  to 
November  3.     attend  a  meeting  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  convened  under  Liberty  Tree,  and  ^^ 

1773.  gigu  their  appointments,'  but  they  contemptuously  refused  to  comply.      This  meet- 

ing was  announced  by  the  town-crier  in  the  streets,  and  by  the  ringing  of  bells  for  an  hour. 
About  five  hundred  persons  assembled  at  the  tree,  from  the  top  of  which,  fastened  to  a  pole, 
a  large  flag  was  unfurled.  Two  days  afterward  a  legal  town  meeting  was  held,  at  whiqh 
John  Hancock  presided.'  They  adopted  as  their  own  the  sentiments  of  eight  resolutions 
passed  at  a  public  meeting  in  Philadelphia  a  month  before,  and  appointed  a  committee  to 
wait  upon  the  consignees  and  request  them  to  resign.  These  gentlemen  equivocated,  and 
the  meeting  voted  their  answer  "  unsatisfactory  and  daringly  afl'rontive."  On  the  18th  an- 
November     Other  meeting  was  held,  and  a  committee  appointed  again  to  wait  upon  the  ooa- 

1773.  signees.  Their  answer  this  time  was  more  explicit.  "  It  is  out  of  our  power  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  the  town."  In  the  evening  the  house  of  Richard  Clarke  and  hif 
sons,  in  School  Street,  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd.  A  pistol  was  fired  among  them  finxn 
the  dwelling,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  populace  breaking  the  windows. 

The  meeting,  on  receiving  the  reply  of  the  consignees,  broke  up  without  uttering  a  wwd. 
This  was  ominous  ;  the  consignees  were  alarmed,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  people  had  de- 
termined to  stop  talking,  and  henceforth  to  act.  The  governor  called  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  asked  advice  respecting  measures  for  preserving  the  peace.  A  petition  was  presented 
by  th«  consignees,  asking  leave  to  resign  their  appointments  into  the  hands  of  the  governor 

'  John  Singleton  Copley,  the  eminent  painter,  and  father  of  Lord  Lyndhorst,  married  a  daughter  of  Rich- 
ard Clarke.  Both  Copley  and  his  father-in-law  became  early  refugee  Loyalists,  and  fled  to  England,  wiien 
the  latter  was  pall-bearer  at  Governor  Hutchinson's  funeral  in  1780. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  that  advertised  the  meeting  : 

"  To  the  Freemen  of  this  and  the  neighboring  Towns. 

"  Gentlemen — ^You  arc  desired  to  meet  at  the  Liberty  Tree  this  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  then  and 
there  to  hear  the  persons  to  whom  the  tea  shipped  by  the  East  India  Company  is  consigned,  make  a  pohlie 
resignation  of  their  offices  as  consignees,  upon  oath ;  and  also  swear  that  they  will  reship  any  teas  that  mtj 
be  consigned  to  them  by  the  said  company,  by  the  first  vessel  sailing  to  London.  O.  C,  See*f. 

"Boston,  November  3. 1T73. 

*'  CC7*  Show  mc  the  man  that  dare  take  this  down  /" 

The  following  hand-bill  was  also  circulated  about  the  same  time : 

**  The  true  Sons  of  Liberty  and  supporters  of  the  non-importation  agreement  are  determined  to  resent  wbj 
or  the  least  insult  or  menace  ofiered  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  several  committees  appointed  by  tbe  bodyil 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  chastise  any  one  or  more  of  them  as  they  deserve ;  and  will  also  support  the  printen  ii 
any  thing  the  committee  shall  desire  them  to  print. 

**  [IT*  As  a  warning  to  any  one  that  shall  affront  as  aforesaid,  upon  sure  information  given,  one  of  these 
advertisements  will  bo  posted  up  at  the  door  of  the  dwelling-house  of  the  offender." 

These  placards,  and  others  given  in  connection  with  the  tea  excitement,  I  copied  from  originals  pieaeiwJ 
by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  tome  marked  Proclamations. 

^  On  flie  12th  the  captain  general  of  the  province  issued  an  order  for  the  Govemor^s  Cadets  (fiostooMBi) 
to  stand  ready  to  be  called  out  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  civil  magistrates  in  keeping  the  peace.  Jobs 
Hancock  was  colonel  of  this  regiment. 
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and  Council,  and  prayings  them  to  take  measures  for  the  safe  landing  of  the  teas.  The 
prayer  was  refused  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  and  the  consignees,  for  safety,  withdrew  to 
the  castle. 

While  the  Council  was  thus  declining  to  interfere,  one  of  the  ships  (the  Dartmouth,  Cap- 
tain Hall)  came  to  anchor  near  the  castle.  A  meeting  of  the  people  of  Boston  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns  was  convened  at  Faneuil  Hall,'  which  being  too  small  for  the  assembly,  it  ad- 
journed to  the  Old  South  Meeting-house.  They  resolved  *'that  the  tea  shall  Koremberss 
not  be  landed  ;  that  no  duty  shall  be  paid  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  sent  back  in  the  ^^^• 
same  bottom."  They  also  voted  **  that  Mr.  Roch,  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  be  directed  not 
to  enter  the  tea  at  his  peril ;  and  that  Captain  Hall  be  informed,  and  at  his  peril,  not  to  suf- 
fer any  of  the  tea  to  be  landed.''  The  ship  was  ordered  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,' 
and  a  guard  of  twenty-five  men  was  appointed  to  watch  her.  The  meeting  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  consignees,  ofiering  to  store  the  teas  until  they  could  write  to  England  and  re- 
ceive instructions,  but  the  people  were  determined  that  the  pernicious  weed  should  not  be 
landed.  The  ofier  was  rejected  with  disdain.  The  sherifi*  then  read  a  proclamation  by  the 
governor,  ordering  the  meeting  to  disperse  ;  it  was  received  with  hisses.  A  resolution  was 
then  passed,  ordering  the  vessels  of  Captains  Coffin  and  Bruce,  then  hourly  expected  with 
cargoes  of  tea,  to  be  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf;  and,  afler  solemnly  agreeing  to  carry  theii 
resolves  into  execution  at  any  risk,  and  thanking  their  brethren  from  the  neighboring  towns^ 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

From  that  time  until  the  14  th  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the  people  re-  Deeemb^ri 
lating  to  the  tea  was  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence.  The  ^^^ 
two  vessels  alluded  to  arrived,  and  were  moored  at  Griffin's  Wharf,  under  charge  of  the  vol- 
unteer guard,  and  public  order  was  well  observed.  On  the  14th  another  meeting  was  heH 
in  the  Old  South,'  when  it  was  resolved  to  order  Mr.  Roch  to  apply  immediately  for  a  clear- 
ance for  his  ship,  and  send  her  to  sea.  The  governor,  in  the  mean  while,  had  taken  meas- 
ures to  prevent  her  sailing  out  of  the  harbor.  Under  his  direction,  Admiral  Montague  fitted 
out  two  armed  vessels,  which  he  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor ;  and  Colonel  Les- 
lie, in  command  of  the  castle,  received  Hutchinson's  written  orders  not  to  allow  any  vessel 
to  pass  the  guns  of  the  fortress  outward,  without  a  permission  signed  by  himself. 

On  the  16th  several  thousand  people  (the  largest  meeting  ever  to  that  time  Deeember. 
known  in  Boston)  collected  in  the  Old  South  and  vicinity.  Samuel  Phillips  Sav-  ^^^ 
age,  of  Weston,  presided.  The  youthful  Josiah  Quincy  was  the  principal  speaker,  and,  with 
words  almost  of  prophecy,  harangued  the  multitude  of  eager  and  excited  listeners.  **  It  is 
not,  Mr.  Moderator,"  he  said,  "  the  spirit  that  vapors  within  these  walls  that  must  stand  us 
in  stead.  The  exertions  of  this  day  will  call  forth  events  which  will  make  a  very  difi^rent 
spirit  necessary  for  our  salvation.  Whoever  supposes  that  shouts  and  hosannas  will  term- 
inate the  trials  of  this  day  entertains  a  childish  fancy.  He  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  prize  for  which  we  contend ;  we  must  be  equally  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  those  who  have  combined  againt  us ;  we  must  be  blind  to  that  malice,  invet- 
eracy, and  insatiable  revenge  which  actuate  our  enemies,  public  and  private,  abroad  and  in 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  hand-bill  annoanoing  the  meeting.  The  Dartmouth  arrived  on  Sunday, 
and  this  placard  was  posted  all  over  Boston  early  on  Monday  morning : 

"  Friends  1  Brethren  1  Countrymen ! — That  worst  of  plagues,  the  detested  Tea  shipped  for  this  port  by 
the  East  India  Company,  is  now  arrived  in  the  Harbor ;  the  Hour  of  Destruction,  or  manly  opposition  to  the 
Machinations  of  Tyranny,  stares  you  in  the  Face ;  every  Friend  to  his  Country,  to  himself,  and  to  Posterity 
is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Faneuil  HaU,  at  nine  o^clock  This  Day  (at  which  time  the  bells  will  ring),  to 
make  united  and  successful  resistance  to  this  last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  of  administration. 
**  Boaton,  November  29, 1773." 

'  This  was  a  little  south  of  Fort  Hill,  near  the  present  Liverpool  Dock. 
'  The  notice  for  the  meeting  was  as  follows : 

''  Friends  I  Brethren  I  Countrymen  I — ^The  perfidious  arts  of  your  restless  enemies  to  render  inefleotual 
ihe  resolutions  of  the  body  of  the  people,  demand  your  assembling  at  the  Old  South  Meeting-hoose  precisely 
at  two  o'clock  this  day,  at  which  time  the  belb  will  ring." 

Il 
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our  bosoms,  to  hope  that  we  shall  end  this  controversy  without  the  sharpest,  the  sharpest 
conflicts— to  flatter  ourselves  that  popular  resolves,  popular  harangues,  popular  acclamations, 
and  popular  vapor  will  vanquish  our  foes.  Let  us  consider  the  issue.  Let  us  look  to  the 
end.  Let  us  weigh  and  consider  before  we  advance  to  those  measures  which  must  bring  oo 
the  most  trying  and  terrible  struggle  this  country  ever  saw.'** 

When  Mr.  Quincy  closed  his  harangue  (about  three  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon),  the  question 
was  put,  <<  Will  you  abide  by  your  former  resolutions  with  respect  to  not  sufiering  the  tea  to 
be  landed  ?"  The  vast  assembly,  as  with  one  voice,  gave  an  affirmative  reply.  Mr.  Roch, 
in  the  mean  while,  had  been  sent  to  the  governor,  who  was  at  his  country  house  at  Miltoo, 
a  few  miles  from  Boston,  to  request  a  permit  for  his  vessel  to  leave  the  harbor.  A  demand 
was  also  made  upon  the  collector  for  a  clearance,  but  he  refused  until  the  tea  should  be  landed. 
Roch  returned  late  in  the  afternoon  with  information  that  the  governor  refused  to  grant  a 
permit  until  a  clearance  should  be  exhibited.  The  meeting  was  greatly  excited  ;  and,  u 
twilight  was  approaching,  a  call  was  made  for  candles.  At  that  moment  a  person  disguised 
like  a  Mohawk  Indian  raised  the  war-whoop  in  the  gallery  of  the  Old  South,  which  was  an- 
swered from  without.  Another  voice  in  the  gallery  shouted,  "  Boston  Harbor  a  tea-pot  to- 
night !  Hurra  for  Griffin's  Wharf !"  A  motion  was  instantly  made  to  adjourn,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  great  confusion,  crowded  into  the  streets.  Several  persons  in  disguise  were  seen  cro«- 
ing  Fort  Hill  in  the  direction  of  Griffin's  Wharf,  and  thitherward  the  populace  presMd. 

Concert  of  action  marked  the  operations  at  the  wharf;  a  general  system  of  proceedings 
had  doubtless  been  previously  arranged.  The  number  of  persons  disguised  as  Indians  wu 
fifteen  or  twenty,  but  about  sixty  went  on  board  the  vessels  containing  the  tea.  Before  the 
work  was  over,  it  was  estimated  that  one  hundred  and  forty  were  engaged.  A  man  named 
Lendall  Pitts  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by  the  party  as  a  sort  of  commander-in-ehief. 
and  under  his  directions  the  Dartmouth  was  first  boarded,  the  hatches  were  taken  up,  and 
her  cargo,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  chests  of  tea,  was  brought  on  deck,  where 
the  boxes  were  broken  open  and  their  contents  cast  into  the  water.  The  other  two  vessels 
(the  Eleanor,  Captain  James  Bruce,  and  the  Beaver,  Captain  Hezekiah  Coffin)  were  next 
boarded,  and  all  the  tea  they  contained  was  thrown  into  the  harbor.  The  whole  quantity 
thus  destroyed  within  the  space  of  two  hours  was  three  hundred  and  forty-two  chests. 

It  was  an  early  hour  on  a  clear,  moonlight  evening  when  this  transaction  took  place,  and 
the  British  squadron  was  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  British  troops,  too, 
were  near,  yet  the  whole  proceeding  was  uninterrupted.  This  apparent  apathy  on  the  part 
of  government  officers  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  alluded  to  by  the  papers  of  the 
time,  that  something  far  more  serious  was  expected  on  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  land 
the  tea,  and  that  the  owners  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  public  authorities,  felt  themselTei 

^  Jo:$iah  Quincy  was  l)orn  in  Boston,  February  23d,  1744.     As  a  student  he  was  remarkably  perserer- 
ing,  and  with  unblemished  reputation  he  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1763.     He  pursued  legal  sti^ies  under 
the  celebrated  Oxenbridj^c  Tbacher,  of  Boston.     The  circumstances  of  the  times  turned  his  thoughts  to  po- 
litical topics,  and  he  took  sides  with  Otis,  Adams,  and  others,  against  the  aggressive  policy  of  Britain.    As 
early  as  1768  he  used  this  bold  language :  ''Did  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Britons  swell  our  veins,  did  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  inhabit  our  breasts,  should  we  hesitate  a  moment  in  preferring  death  to  a  miserable 
existence  in  bondage  ?"     In  1770  he  declared,  *'I  wish  to  see  my  countrymen  break  off'—offjomerl  all 
social  intercourse  with  those  whose  commerce  contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice  is  insft- 
tiable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  are  not  to  be  borne."     Mr.  Quincy  was  associated  with  John  Adtm 
in  the  defense  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  ''  Boston  massacre"  in  1770,  and  did  not  by  that  defense  ■liciW 
the  good  opinion  of  the  people.     In  February,  1771,  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  south  on  account  of  a  pal- 
moiiary  complaint.     At  Charleston  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Pinckney,  Rutledge,  and  other  patnoCi^ 
and,  returning  by  land,  conferred  with  other  leading  Whigs  in  the  several  colonies.     Continued  ill  heshh, 
and  a  desire  to  make  himself  ac(]uainted  with  English  statesmen,  induced  him  to  make  a  voyaffe  to  EnglHd 
in  1774,  where  he  had  personal  interviews  with  most  of  the  leading  men.     He  asserts  that,  while  theie,  Col- 
onel Barr6,  who  had  traveled  in  America,  assured  him  that  such  was  the  ignorance  of  the  English  people, 
two  thirds  of  them  thought  J  he  Americans  were  all  negroes !     Becoming  fully  acquainted  with  the  feelkgf 
and  intentions  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  hopeless  of  reconciliation,  Mr.  Quincy  determined  to  letsm 
and  arouse  his  countrymen  to  action.     He  embarked  for  Boston,  with  declining  health,  in  M^i^h^  md  did 
when  the  vessel  was  in  sight  of  land,  April  26th,  1 775,  aged  thirty-one  years. 
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placed  under  lasting  obligationB  to  the  rio 
They  certainly  would  hare  been  wonted 


h«re  given. 
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for  extricating  them  rrom  a  wrioua  dilemma.' 
an  attempt  forcibly  to  land  the  tea.  In  the 
actual  result  the  veesels  and  other  property 
were  spared  from  injury  ;  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, having  carried  their  resolution  into  ef- 
fect, were  eatiatied  ;  the  courage  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  waa  unimpeached,  and 
the  "national  honor"  was  not  compromised. 
None  but  the  East  India  Company,  whose 
property  was  destroyed,  had  reason  for  com- 
plaint. As  soon  as  the  work  of  destruction 
was  completed,  the  active  party  marched 
in  perfect  order  into  the  town,  preceded  by 
drum  and  fife,  dispersed  to  their  homes,  and 
Boston,  untarnished  by  actual  mob  or  riot,' 
was  never  more  tranquil  than  on  that  bright 
and  frosty  December  night. 

A  large  proportion  of  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  were  die- 
ijuised,  either  by  a  sort  of  Indian  costume  oi 
by  blacking  their  faces.  Many,  however, 
were  fearless  of  consequences,  and  boldly 
employed  their  hands  without  concealing 
their  faces  from  the  bright  light  of  the  moon. 
The  names  of  fifty-nine  of  the  parlicipator« 
in  the  act  have  been  preserved,*  but  only 
one  of  the  men,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  still  liv- 
ing. This  is  DjtviD  KiNNisoN,  of  Chicago, 
Illinois,  whose  portrait  and  sign  manual  are 
The  engraving  is  from  a  Daguerreotype  from  life,  taken  in  August,  1848,  when 


'  A  "  Bostonian,"  in  his  "  Traits  or  the  Tea  Parly,"  on  the  authority  of  G,  R.  T.  Hewes,  one  of  the  sur- 
vivor*, says  that  Admiral  Montague  was  at  (he  bouse  of  a  Tory  named  Coflin  during  the  transaction,  and 
that,  when  ifae  party  marched  from  the  wharf,  he  raised  the  wimlovr  and  said,  "  Well,  boya,  you've  had  a 
Dim,  pleasant  evening  for  jour  Indian  caper,  haven't  you?  Bui  mind,  you  have  got  1o  pay  the  fiddler  yet!" 
"  Oh,  never  mind  1"  ahouled  Pitts,  the  leader  ;  "  never  mind,  iquire  <  jusl  come  out  here,  if  you  please,  and 
we'll  settle  the  bill  in  two  minutes."  The  populace  raised  a  sboul,  the  flfer  struck  ap  a  lively  air,  and  the 
aiimiral  shut  the  window  in  a  burry. 

*  Some,  whose  acquisitiveness  overmatched  their  patriotism,  were  pretty  severely  handled  during  the  de- 
■truGlion  of  the  cargoes.  One  Charles  O'Connor  was  detected  Riling  his  pockets  and  "the  lining  of  bis  doub- 
let" with  tea  while  assisting  to  throw  the  broken  chests  overboard.  He  was  completely  stripped  of  his  clothes 
and  kicked  ashore.  A  man  was  found  at  Sooth  Boston  a  few  days  afterward,  with  part  of  a  cbesi  of  lea, 
which  be  had  carried  away  from  the  harbor.  He  had  sold  some.  They  made  him  give  up  the  money,  and 
then,  taking  the  remainder  of  the  chest,  they  made  a  bonfire  of  it  on  the  common,  in  front  of  Mr.  Hancock's 
house.     Some  of  the  lea  Is  preserved  at  Harvard  College. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  destroying  the  tea ; 

George  R.  T.  Hewes,*  Joseph  Shed,  John  Crane,  Josisb  Wheeler,  Thomas  Urano,  Adam  Colson,  Thomas 
Chase,  S.  Cooledgs,  Joseph  Pajson,  James  Brewer,  Thomas  Bolter,  Edward  Proctor,  Samuel  Sloper,  Thomaa 
Gerrish,  Nathaniel  Green,  Thomas  Mellville,  Henry  Purkett,*  Edward  C.  How,  Ebcnezer  Stevens,  Nicholas 
Campbell,  John  Russell,  Thomas  Porter,  William  Hurdley,  Benjamin  Rice,  Samuel  Gore,  Nathaniel  Froth- 
ingham,  Moses  Grant,  Peter  Slater,*  James  Starr,  Abraham  Tower,  Isaac  Simpson,*  Joseph  Eayres,  Joseph 
Lee,  William  Molineux,  Paul  Revere,  John  Spurr,  Thomas  Moore,  S.  Howard,  Malhew  Loring,  Thomas 
Spear,  Daniel  Ingollson,  Jonathan  Hunnewell,*  John  Hooten,*  Richard  HunneweU,  William  Pierce,*  Will- 
ii-m  Russell,  T.  Gammell,  Mr.  M'lnlosh,*  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Wyetb,  Edward  Dolbier,  Mr.  Martin,  Samuel 
Peck,  Lendall  Pitts,  Samuel  Spra)pie,*  Benjamin  Clarke,  John  Prince,*  Richard  HunneweU,  Jr.,  David  Eic- 
nison.*     Many  of  these  were  merely  lads  at  the  time. 
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Age  of  Mr.  Kinnison.  Events  of  bia  Life.  Escape  from  Wounds  during  the  Wart.  8ubflequent  penonal  Iqjmnef. 

the  veteran  was  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  and  nine  months  old.  He  was  alive  a  few 
weeks  since  (January,  1850),  in  his  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  year.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend  at  Chicago,  I  procured  the  Daguerreotype,  and  the  following  sketch  of  his  hfe 
from  his  own  lips.      The  signature  was  written  by  the  patriot  upon  the  manuscript. 

David  Kinnison  was  born  the  17th  of  November,  1736,  in  Old  Kingston,  near  Ports- 
mouth, province  of  Maine.  Soon  afterward  his  parents  removed  to  Brentwood,  and  thence 
in  a  few  years  to  Lebanon  (Maine),  at  which  place  he  followed  the  business  of  farming  un- 
til the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  is  descended  from  a  long-lived  race. 
His  great-grandfather,  who  came  from  England  at  an  early  day,  and  settled  in  Maine,  lived 
to  a  very  advanced  age ;  his  grandfather  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  yean 
and  ten  days  ;  his  father  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three  years  and  nine  months ; 
his  mother  died  while  he  was  young. 

He  has  had  four  wives,  neither  of  whom  is  now  living ;  he  had  four  children  by  his  first 
wife  and  eighteen  by  his  second  ;  none  by  the  last  two.  He  was  taught  to  read  after  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age,  by  his  granddaughter,  and  learned  to  sign  his  name  while  a  soldier 
of  the  Revolution,  which  is  all  the  writing  he  has  ever  accomplished. 

He  was  one  of  seventeen  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  who,  some  time  previous  to  the  "  Tea 
Party,"  formed  a  club  which  held  secret  meetings  to  deliberate  upon  the  grievances  ofiered 
by  the  mother  country.  These  meetings  were  held  at  the  tavern  of  one  "  Colonel  Grooding," 
in  a  private  room  hired  for  the  occasion.  The  landlord,  though  a  true  American,  was  not 
enlightened  as  to  the  object  of  their  meeting.  Similar  clubs  were  formed  in  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  the  towns  around.  With  these  the  Lebanon  Club  kept  up  a  correspondence. 
They  (the  Lebanon  Club)  determined,  whether  assisted  or  not,  to  destroy  the  tea  at  all  hu- 
ards.  They  repaired  to  Boston,  where  they  were  joined  by  others ;  and  twenty-four,  dii- 
guised  as  Indians,  hastened  on  board,  twelve  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets,  the  rest  with 
tomahawks  and  clubs,  having  first  agreed,  whatever  might  be,  the  result,  to  stand  by  each 
other  to  the  last,  and  that  the  first  man  who  faltered  should  be  knocked  on  the  head  and 
thrown  over  with  the  tea.  They  expected  to  have  a  fight,  and  did  not  doubt  that  an  efibrt 
would  be  made  for  their  arrest.  «  But"  (in  the  language  of  the  old  man)  **  Tire  cared  no 
more  for  our  lives  than  three  straws,  and  determined  to  throw  the  tea  overboard.  We  were 
all  captains,  and  every  one  commanded  himself."  They  pledged  themselves  in  no  event, 
while  it  should  be  dangerous  to  do  so,  to  reveal  the  names  of  the  party — a  pledge  which  was 
faithfully  observed  until  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

Mr.  Kinnison  was  in  active  service  during  the  whole  war,  only  returning  home  once  from 
the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  until  peace  had  been  declared.  He  participated  in  the 
affair  at  Lexington,  and,  with  his  father  and  two  brothers,  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
all  four  escaping  unhurt.  He  was  within  a  few  feet  of  Warren  when  that  officer  fell.  He 
was  also  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Boston  ;  the  battles  of  Long  Island,  White  Plains,  and  Fort 
Washington  ;  skirmishes  on  Staten  Island,  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Red  Bank,  andGrerman- 
town  ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  skirmish  at  Saratoga  Springs,  in  which  his  company  (scouts)  were 
surrounded  and  captured  by  about  three  hundred  Mohawk  Indians.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
with  them  one  year  and  seven  months,  about  the  end  of  which  time  peace  was  declared. 
After  the  war  he  settled  at  Danville,  Vermont,  and  engaged  in  his  old  occupation  of  farmiog. 
He  resided  there  eight  years,  and  then  removed  to  Wells,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  he 
remained  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  in  service 
during  the  whole  of  that  war,  and  was  in  the  battles  of  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Williamsbuig. 
In  the  latter  conflict  he  was  badly  wounded  in  the  hand  by  a  grape-shot,  the  only  injoiy 
which  he  received  in  all  his  engagements. 

Since  the  war  he  has  lived  at  Lyme  and  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York.  At  Lyme, 
while  engaged  in  felling  a  tree,  he  was  struck  down  by  a  limb,  which  fractured  his  skull 
and  broke  his  collar-bone  and  two  of  his  ribs.  While  attending  a  "  training*'  at  SackettV 
Harbor,  one  of  the  cannon,  having  been  loaded  (as  he  says)  '*  with  rotten  wood,'*  was  di»- 
charged.     The  contents  struck  the  end  of  a  rail  close  by  him  with  such  foroe  as  to  carry  it 
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■rounil,  breaking  and  badly  shattering  both  hia  legs  miilway  between  hia  anklca  and  knees. 
He  was  confined  a  long  time  by  this  wound,  and,  when  able  again  to  walk,  both  legs  had 
contracted  permanent  "  fever  Borea."  Hia  right  hip  has  been  drawn  out  of  joint  by  rheuida- 
tiam.  A  large  gear  upon  hia  forehead  beara  eoncluaive  testimony  of  ita  having  come  ia  con- 
tact with  the  heela  of  a  horse.  In  his  own  language,  he  ■■  Ifta  been  completely  bunged  up 
and  stove  in." 

When  last  he  heard  of  hia  children  there  were  but  seven  of  the  twenty-two  living.  These 
were  scattered  abroad,  from  Canada  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  has  entirely  lost  all  tracea 
of  them,  and  knows  not  that  any  are  still  living. 

Nearly  five  years  ago  he  went  to  Chicago  with  the  family  of  William  Mack,  with  whom 
he  is  now  living.  He  ia  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  depends  solely  upon  his  penuon  of 
ainety-gix  dollars  per  annum  for  subsistence,  most  of  which  he  pays  for  his  board.  Occasion- 
ally he  is  assisted  by  private  do nationa.  Up  to  1848  hehaa  always  made  something  by  labor. 
■'  The  last  season,''  says  my  informant,  ■•  he  told  me  he  gathered  one  hundred  bushels  of  com, 
dug  potatoea,  made  hay,  and  harvested  oats.  But  now  he  finds  himself  too  infirm  to  labor, 
though  he  thinks  he  could  walk  twenty  miles  in  a  day  by  '  starting  early.' " 

He  has  evidently  been  a  very  muscular  man.  Although  not  large,  his  frame  is  one  of 
great  power.  He  boasts  of  "  the  strength  of  former  years."  Nine  yeara  ago,  he  Bays,  he 
lifled  a  barrel  of  rum  into  a  wagon  with  ease.  His  height  ia  about  five  feet  ten  inches,  with 
an  expanaive  cheat  and  broad  shouldera.  He  walks  aomewhat  bent,  but  with  as  much  vigor 
aa  many  almost  half  a  century  younger.  Hia  eye  ia  usually  somewhat  dim,  but,  when  ex- 
cited by  the  recollection  of  his  past  eventful  life,  it  twinkles  and  rolls  in  ita  socket  with  re- 
markable  activity.  His  memory  of  recent  events  is  not  retentive,  while  the  stirring  scenes 
through  which  he  passed  in  his  youth  appear  to  be  mapped  out  upon  his  mind  in  unfading 
colors.  He  is  fond  of  martial  music.  The  drum  and  fife  of  the  recruiting  service,  he  says, 
"  daily  put  new  life  into  him."  "  In  fact,"  he  aaya,  "  it'a  the  sweetest  music  in  the  world. 
There's  some  sense  in  the  drum,  and  fife,  and  bugle,  but  these  pianos  and  other  such  trash 
I  can't  stand  at  all." 

Many  years'ago  he  was  troubled  with  partial  deafness;  his  sight  also  failed  him  some- 
what, and  he  was  compelled  to  use  glasses.     Of  late  years  both  hearing  and  eight  have  ra- 
^^_  turned  to  him  aa  perfectly  aa  he  ever  pos- 

sessed them.  He  is  playful  and  cheerful 
in  his  disposition.  "  I  havo  seen  him," 
says  my  informant,  "  for  hours  upon  the 
side-walk  with  the  little  children,  entering 
with  uncommon  zest  into  their  childish 
pastimes.  He  relishes  a  joke,  and  often 
indulges  in  'cracking  one  himself" 

At  a  public  meeting,  in  the  s 
1 846,  of  those  opposed  to  the 
slavery,  Mr.  Kinnison  took  the  stand  and 
addressed  the  audience  with  marked  cfl~ect. 
He  declared  that  he  fought  for  the.  '>  free- 
dom of  all,"  that  freedom  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  "  black  boys."  and  closed  by  exhort 
ing  his  audience  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 

ABOLISH  SLAVE  KT. 

The  portrait  of  another  member  of  the 
"  Boston  Tea  Party,"  George  Robeut 
f*  Twelve   Hewes,  is  preserved.     I  have 
lopied  it,  by  permission,  from  the  "Traits 
of  the  Tea  Party,  and  Memoir  of  Hewes."     He  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  5th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1742.     His  early  opportunities  lor  aoquiring  education  were  very  small.     To  Mrs.  Tin- 
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kum.  wife  of  the  to^ii-crier,  he  was  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing.  Farm- 
ing, fiBhing,  and  shoe-making  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  employment  of  his  earlier  yean. 
In  1758  he  attempted  to  enlist  in  the  army  to  serve  against  the  French,  but  did  not  "pau 
muster  ;"  he  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  attempts  to  join  the  navy,  and  then  resumed  shoe- 
making.  In  the  various  disturbances  in  Bostqn  from  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  Hewes,  who  was  both  excitable  and  patriotic,  was  generally  concerned.  He  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston.  When  the  Americans  invested  the  city, 
and  many  patriots  were  shut  up  under  the  vigilant  eyes  of  the  British  officers,  Hewes  wai 
among  them.  He  managed  to  escape,  and  entered  the  naval  service  of  the  colonies  as  a  pri- 
vateer, in  which  he  was  somewhat  successful.  Afterward  he  joined  the  army,  and  was  sta- 
tioned for  a  time  at  West  Point,  under  General  M'Dougal.  He  was  never  in  any  land  bat- 
tle, except  with  the  Coio  Boys  and  Skinners,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  neutral  gray  fid  of 
West  Chester.  After  the  Revolution  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  again  engaged  in  business 
upon  the  sea.  He,  like  Kinnison,  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  that  time  utterly  unknown  to 
the  world,  except  within  the  small  love-circle  of  family  relationship  and  neighborly  regard ; 
and  even  this  present  slight  embalming  of  their  memory  would  not  have  occurred,  had  not  the 
contingency  of  great  longevity  distinguished  them  from  other  men.  Although  personally  un- 
known, their  deeds  are  felt  in  the  political  blessings  we  enjoy.  When  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon- 
ument was  completed  and  was  dedicated,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1843,  Mr.  Hewes,  then  one 
hundred  and  one  years  old,  was  there,  and  honored  by  all.  Returning  to  the  residence  of 
his  son,  at  Richfield,  in  Otsego  county.  New  York,  some  sixty  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  he 
soon  went  down  into  the  grave,  when  more  than  a  century  old,  **  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe." 
The  events  of  the  IGth  of  December  produced  a  deep  sensation  throughout  the  Brit- 
ish realm.  They  struck  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  colony,  and  even  Canada,  Hal- 
ifax, and  the  West  Indies  had  no  serious  voice  of  censure  for  the  Bostonians.  But  the  min- 
isterial party  here  and  the  public  in  England  were  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  the  American 
people  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  colonists  in  Parliament  were,  for  a  moment,  silent,  fur  they 
had  no  excuse  to  make  in  behalf  of  their  transatlantic  friends  for  destroying  private  property. 
But  with  the  intelligence  of  the  event  went  an  intimation  that  the  town  of  Boston  was  ready 
to  pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea,  and  so  the  question  rested  at  once  upon  its  orig- 
inal basis — the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  the  colonies.  Ministers  were  bitterly  indig- 
nant, and  the  House  of  Lords  was  like  a  "  seething  caldron  of  impotent  rage.**  The  al- 
leged honesty  of  the  Americans  was  entirely  overlooked,  and  ministers  and  their  friends  saw 
nothing  but  open  rebellion  in  the  Massachusetts  colony.  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  king 
did  not  send  a  message  to  Parliament  on  the  subject  until  the  7th  of  March,  several 
weeks  after  the  disturbances  at  Boston  were  known  to  government.  Then  he  detailed 
the  proceedings,  and  his  message  was  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  papers,  consisting  of  let- 
ters from  Hutchinson,  Admiral  Montague,  and  the  consignees  of  the  tea  ;  the  dispatches  of 
several  colonial  governors  (for  menaces  of  similar  violent  measures  had  been  uttered  in  other 
colonies) ;  and  some  of  the  most  exciting  manifestoes,  hand-bills,  and  pamphlets  put  forth  b}' 
the  Americans.  The  king,  in  his  message,  called  upon  Parliament  to  devise  means  imme- 
diately to  suppress  these  tumultuous  proceedings  in  the  colonies. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  message  and  the  accompanying  papers  in  the  House  of  Commoni. 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  king,  and  of  assurances  that  he  should  be  sustained  in  his  efibrti 
to  preserve  order  in  America,  was  proposed.  This  proposition,  with  the  message  and  papen. 
produced  great  excitement,  and  the  House  became,  according  to  Burke,  *<  as  hot  as  Faneuil 
Hall  or  the  Old  South  Meeting-house  at  Boston."  The  debate  that  ensued  was  excessively 
stormy.  Ministers  and  their  supporters  charged  open  rebellion  upon  the  colonies,  while  the 
opposition  denounced,  in  the  strongest  language  which  common  courtesy  could  tolerate,  the 
foolish,  unjust,  and  wicked  course  of  the  government.  They  reviewed  the  past ;  but  minis* 
ters,  tacitly  acknowledging  past  errors,  objected  to  retrospection,  and  earnestly  pleaded  foi 
strict  attention  to  the  momentous  present.  They  asked  whether  the  colonies  wore  or  were 
not  longer  to  be  considered  dependent  upon  Great  Britain,  and,  if  so,  how  far  and  in  what 
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manner.  If  it  wai  decided  not  to  give  them  up  to  independence,  then  ministerB  were  ready 
la  act  efEciently.  This  question  they  wished  settled  ai  preliminary  to  further  action.  The 
appeal  atrucb  upon  a  tender  chord,  and  awakened  national  sympathies ;  the  address  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  without  a  division. 

Feeling  his  position  strengthened  hy  this  vote,  Lord  North  brought  forth  the  first  of  his 
vigorous  schemes  for  subjugating  the  colonies  and  punishing  the  town  of  Boston.  On  the 
1 4th  of  March  he  oflered  a  bill  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  customs,  courts  of 
justice,  and  government  officers  of  every  kind  from  Boston  to  Solem  ;  and  that  "  the 
lauding,  discharging,  and  shipping  of  wares  and  merchandise  at  Boston,  or  within  the  harbor 
thereof,"  should  be  discontinued.  It  provided,  also,  that  when  the  Bostonians  should  fully 
submit,  the  king  should  have  the  power  to  open  the  port,'  This  was  the  faiaaae  Jioston 
Port  Bill,  an  act  which  crushed  the  tiude  of  the  city,  and  brought  the  greatest  distress  upon 
its  inhabitants.  Lord  North  justified  the  harsh  measure,  by  asserting  that  Boston  was  the 
center  of  rebellious  commotion  in  America,  "  the  ringleader  in  every  riol,  and  set  always  the 
example  which  others  followed."  He  thought  that  to  inflict  a  signal  penalty  upon  that  city 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  he  referred  t 
had  been  punished  for  the  crimes  of  some  of  their 
members.  The  most  violent  language  w  as  used 
by  some  of  the  supporters  of  the  ministers  agamst 
the  Americans.  "  They  are  never  actuated  b) 
decency  or  reason  ;  they  always  choose  lamng 
and  feathering  as  an  argument,"  said  Mr  Her 
bert.  Mr.  Van,  another  ministerial  supporter 
denounced  the  people  of  Boston  as  utterly  unwor 
thy  of  civilized  forbearance.  "  They  ought  to 
have  their  town  knockeil  about  their  ears  and  de- 
stroyed !"  he  exclaimed,  and  concluded  his  tirade 
of  abuse  by  quoting  the  factious  cry  of  old  B.oman 
orators,  "  Delenda  est  Carthago."'  Mr  Rose 
Fuller  proposed  the  imposition  of  a  fiuL  and 
even  Bank  and  Conway,  the  undaunted  fnends 
of  America,  approved  of  the  measure  as  lenient 
and  aflecting  ouly  a  single  town.  They  voted 
for  the  bill,  and  for  this  apparent  disaffection  the 
people  of  Boston  removed  their  portraits  from 
Faneuil  Hall.  But  Burke,  who  at  that  time 
began  his  series  of  splendid  orations  in  favor  of 
American  liberty,  denounced  the  whole  scheme  ai 
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itially  unjust,  by  confounding  and  pun- 


'  The  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  son  of  Lord  Holland,  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament  on  this 
bill.  It  was  a  atrange  beginnlnfi  of  his  brilliant  career.  Hi  objicltd  la  tht  powtr  etiltd  in  Ihi  Britiih  crown 
lo  Tropin  Iht  port  of  Botton.     Neither  party  supported  his  sugg:estion. 

*  '^Cartkagt  imul  bi  datTOytd."  This  phrase  wbs  orten  us^  by  Roraan  oraton  to  excite  the  people  to 
the  utter  desiruclion  of  Carthage,  then  the  rival  oT  the  greni  city.  During  the  revolutionary  mania  among 
the  French  this  sentiment  was  ofien  quoted  as  a  threat  against  England. 

'  Edmund  Burke,  one  of  England's  grealesl  statesmen,  was  barn  in  Carlow,  in  Ireland,  January  1st,  1730. 
He  was  educated  at  Dublin,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1T49.  In  17S3,  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
bis  application  for  the  logic  professorship  at  Glasgow,  he  went  to  London  and  entered  at  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple. He  early  employed  his  pen  in  literature  and  his  eloquence  in  polilics.  His  first  literary  production 
of  note  was  an  essay  on  the  Fimftcotiim  of  Natural  Sanely,  in  imilation  of  Bolinghroke't  style.  In  1TS7 
ha  poblished  his  essay  on  Che  Sablimr  and  Btauti/iU.  In  1758  be  and  Dodswell  commenced  the  Annual 
Register,  which  acquired  great  celebrity.  He  accompanied  Gerard  (or  Single  Speech]  Hamilton  to  Ireland 
ia  1761,  and,  by  the  interposition  of  thai  gentleman,  obtained  a  pension  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  on  the 
Irish  Esublishmenl.  On  his  return  he  was  introduced  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  who  made  him  bis 
seerelary,  and  procured  bis  election  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  he  eloquently  and  efEoieot- 
ly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Americans.     On  the  downfall  of  North's  administration  he  became  pay-master 
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ishing  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  "  It  is  wished,  then,"  he  said,  **  to  condemn  the  ic- 
cused  without  a  hearing,  to  punish  indiscriminately  the  innocent  with  the  guilty  !  Yon  will 
thus  irrevocably  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  Before  the 
adoption  of  so  violent  a  measure,  the  principal  merchants  of  the  kingdom  should  at  least  be 
consulted.  The  bill  is  unjust,  since  it  bears  only  upon  the  city  of  Boston,  while  it  is  noto- 
rious that  all  America  is  in  flames ;  that  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  of  New  York,  and  all 
the  maritime  towns  of  the  continent,  have  exhibited  the  same  disobedience.  Yoa  are  con- 
tending for  a  matter  which  the  Bostonians  will  not  give  up  quietly.  They  can  not,  by  such 
means,  be  made  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  ministers ;  on  the  contrary,  you  will  find  their 
obstinacy  confirmed  and  their  fury  exasperated.  The  acts  of  resistance  in  their  city  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  populace  alone,  but  men  of  the  first  rank  and  opulent  fortune  in  the 
place  have  openly  countenanced  them.  One  city  in  proscription  and  the  rest  in  rebellion 
can  never  be  a  remedial  measure  for  general  disturbances.  Have  you  considered  whether 
you  have  troops  and  ships  sufficient  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  whole  American  continent 
to  your  devotion  ?  It  was  the  duty  of  your  governor,  and  not  of  men  without  arms,  to  sup- 
press the  tumults.  If  this  officer  has  not  demanded  the  proper  assistance  from  the  miUtaiy 
commanders,  why  punish  the  innocent  for  the  fault  and  the  negligence  of  the  oflicers  of  the 
crown  ?  The  resistance  is  general  in  all  parts  of  America  ;  you  must,  therefore,  let  it  gov- 
ern itself  by  its  own  internal  policy,  or  make  it  subservient  to  all  your  laws,  by  an  exertion 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  kingdom.  These  partial  counsels  are  well  suited  to  irritate,  not  sub- 
jugate.'' Pownall,  Johnstone  (late  Governor  of  Florida),  Dodsworth,  Fox,  and  others  fol- 
lowed Burke  on  the  same  side,  but  argument  was  of  no  avail.      Without  a  division,  the  bill 

passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  on  the  31st  of  March  it  became  a  law  by  the 

royal  assent. 

general,  aiid  obtained  a  scat  in  the  Council.  His  great  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings,  when  oo  triil 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  were  such  as  the  British  Legislature  bad  never  before  heard.  He  retired 
from  Parliament  in  1794,  on  a  pension  of  six  thousand  dollars.  During  his  political  career  he  wrote  much, 
and  his  compositions  rank  among  the  purest  of  the  British  classics.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July,  1797,  in 
the  ses'entieth  year  of  his  age. 

Goldsmith,  in  his  Retaliation,*  wTote  the  following  epitaph  for  Burke.     It  was  written  in  1776,  wbes 
Bnrkc  was  in  the  midst  of  his  career. 

"  Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it  or  blame*  it  too  much ; 
Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrow'd  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshendt  to  lend  him  a  vote  ; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining. 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit : 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit ; 
For  a  pntriot  too  cool ;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient , 
And  too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemploy'd  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  cat  mutton  cold  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor." 


*  The  history  of  this  poem  is  a  "  curiosity  of  literature."    Goldsmith  had  peculiarities  which  attracted  attention,  and  it 
proposed,  at  a  club  of  literary  men,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  to  write  characters  of  him  in  the  shape  of  epitapha.    Dean  Bar 
nard,  Cumberland,  (larrick,  and  others  complied.    Garrick  wrote  Uie  following  couplet: 

*'  Hero  lies  poor  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  call'd  Noll ; 
Who  wrote  like  Apollo,  and  talk'd  MVie  poor  poU,'* 

Goldsmith  felt  called  upon  for  retaliation,  and  at  the  next  meeting  produced  the  poem  from  which  die  following  ia  an  eztxvt 
II  contained  epitaphs  for  several  of  the  club,  and  he  paid  oflf  his  friend  Garrick  wiUi  compound  inlereat.  Theee  Unei  occar  ii 
Garrick's  epitaph : 

**  Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallow'd  what  came 
And  the  puff  of  a  dunce  he  mistook  it  for  fame, 
Till  his  relish  grew  callous,  almost  to  disease ; 
Who  pepper'd  the  highest  was  surest  to  please." 


Bat  be  generously  added, 
«  A[li*rward  Lord  Sydney. 


"  But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind— 
If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind.'* 
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Another  bill  soon  followed,  **  for  better  regulating  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay."  It  was  tantamount  to  an  abrogation  of  the  charter  of  that  colony.  It 
gave  to  the  crown  the  appointment  of  counselors  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
nomination  of  all  other  officers,  military,  executive,  and  judicial,  was  given  to  the  governors, 
independently  of  any  approval  by  the  Council.  The  sheriffs  were  empowered  to  select  ju- 
rors, a  duty  before  performed  by  the  select-men  of  the  towns.  All  town  meetings,  except  for 
elections,  were  prohibited.  This  bill,  so  manifestly  hostile  to  the  freedom  of  British  subjects, 
elicited  a  warm  debate,  and  Burke  and  Barre  opposed  it  with  all  their  might.  **  What  can 
the  Americans  believe,''  said  Burke,  "  but  that  England  wishes  to  despoil  them  of  all  liberty, 
of  all  franchise,  and,  by  the  destruction  of  their  charters,  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  the 

most  abject  slavery  ? As  the  Americans  are  no  less  ardently  attached  to  liberty  than 

the  English  themselves,  can  it  ever  be  hoped  that  they  will  submit  to  such  exorbitant  usur 
pation,  to  such  portentous  resolutions  V*  Pownall  warned  ministers  to  pause.  He  alluded 
to  that  powerful  engine,  the  Committees  of  Correspondence,  then  unceasingly  working  in  the 
colonies,  and  assured  ministers  that  their  harsh  measure  would  drive  the  people  to  the  call- 
ing of  a  general  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  resort  to  arms.  All  opposition  was  fruitless,  and  the 
bill  passed  the  House  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  against 
sixty-four.  Lord  Shelburne  and  others  vehemently  denounced  it  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
eleven  peers  signed  a  protest  in  seven  long  articles. 

North  had  begun  to  work  the  lever  of  oppression  so  forcibly  that  it  seemed  not  easy  for 
him  to  desist.  A  third  bill  was  introduced,  intended  to  protect  the  servants  of  roy-  j^^^^  ^^ 
ally  in  America  against  the  verdicts  of  colonial  juries.  It  provided  for  the  trial  in  *^*- 
England  of  all  persons  charged  in  the  colonies  with  murders  committed  in  support  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  suggested  by  a  retrospect  of  the  *'  Boston  massacre,*'  and  was  a  most  unjust 
and  insulting  comment  upon  the  verdict  in  favor  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  soldiers.  It 
was  more — it  guarantied  comparative  safety  to  those  who  might  shoot  a  rebel  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  This  measure  was  bitterly  denounced  by  the  opposition  leaders.  "  This/'  said 
Colonel  Barre,  "  is,  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  resolution  ever  heard  in  the  Parliament 
of  England^  It  offers  new  encouragement  to  military  insolence,  already  so  insupportable. 
By  this  law  Americans  are  deprived  of  a  right  which  belongs  to  every  human  creat- 
ure—that of  demanding  justice  before  a  tribunal  of  impartial  judges.  Even  Captain  Pres- 
ton, who,  in  their  own  city  of  Boston,  had  shed  the  blood  of  citizens,  found  among  them  a 
fair  trial  and  equitable  judges."  Alderman  Sawbridge  was  more  bold  and  recriminating  in 
his  denunciations  of  the  measure.  He  called  it  **  ridiculous  and  cruel ;"  asserted  that  it 
was  meant  to  enslave  the  Americans,  and  expressed  an  ardent  hope  that  they  would  not  ad- 
roit the  execution  of  any  of  these  destructive  bills,  but  nobly  refuse  them  all.  **  If  they  do 
not,"  he  said,  "  they  are  the  most  abject  slaves  upon  earth,  and  nothing  the  ministers  can 
do  is  base  enough  for  them."  Again  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  the  bill  passed  the  House 
by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  forty-four ;  in  the  Lords,  by  forty-nine  to 
twelve.  Eight  peers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  it.  It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent 
on  the  20  th  of  May. 

A  fourth  bill,  for  quartering  troops  in  America,  was  also  brought  in,  and  took  the  course 
of  others.  Rose  Fuller,  who  generally  supported  ministers,  attempted  to  break  the  severity 
of  the  several  enactments,  and  produce  a  reconciliation  with  the  colonies,  by  proposing  a  re- 
peal of  the  act  imposing  the  duty  on  tea.  His  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  large  major- 
ity. On  the  annunciation  of  the  result,  Mr.  Fuller  uttered  these  remarkable  words  :  "  I  will 
now  take  my  leave  of  the  whole  plan  ;  you  will  commence  your  ruin  from  this  day  !  I  am 
iorry  to  say  that  not  only  the  House  has  fallen  into  this  error,  but  the  people  approve  of  the 
measure.  The  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  misled.  But  a  short  time  will  prove  the  evil 
tendency  of  this  bill.     If  ever  there  was  a  nation  rushing  headlong  to  ruin,  it  is  this." 

Evidently  anticipating  rebellion  in  America,  and  distrustful  of  the  loyalty  of  the  newly- 
acquired  colony  of  Quebec,  or  Canada,  a  fifth  act  was  brought  forward  by  ministers,  making 
great  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  province.     This  law,  known  as 
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the  Quebec  Act,  has  already  been  noticed  in  detail  on  pages  156*7.'  Let  us  now  turn  our 
eyes  back  to  the  colonies,  and  observe  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Boston  on  hearing  of  the 
plans  maturing  for  their  enslavement  and  ruin. 

Intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  reached  Massachusetts  in  May. 
"^    '     Already  the  Assembly  had  taken  high,  but  correct  ground  on  the  subject  of  the  sal- 
aries of  crown  officers  in  the  colonies.     In  January  that  body  resolved  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  the  judges  to  determine  at  once  whether  they  would  receive  their  sala- 
ries direct  from  the  crown,  or  depend  therefor  upon  the  votes  of  the  Assembly.      Chief-jus- 
tice Oliver  was  questioned  upon  this  point,  and  replied  that  he  should  hereafter  look  to  the 
crown  for  the  emoluments  of  office.      The  Assembly  then  resolved,  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
nine  to  nuie,  "  That  Peter  Oliver  hath,  by  his  conduct,  proved  himself  an  enemy  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  province,  and  is  become  greatly  obnoxious  to  the  good  people  of  it ;  that  be 
ought  to  be  removed  from  the  office  of  chief  justice ;  and  that  a  remonstrance  and  petition 
to  the  governor  and  Council,  for  his  immediate  removal,  be  prepared."      They  also  resolved 
to  impeach  the  chief  justice.     The  governor  not  only  refused  to  remove  him,  but  declared 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly  unconstitutional.' 

Fortunately  for  Hutchinson's  personal  safety,  but  much  to  his  chagrin,  his  recall  accom- 
panied the  Port  Bill,  and  General  Gage  was  appointed  his  successor.  Thus  far,  in  all  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  agitations  in  the  colonies,  Gage  had  behaved  so  discreetly  that  he  enjoyed 
a  considerable  share  of  public  confidence  and  esteem,  and  in  proportion  as  the  people  of  fiot- 
ton  detested  Hutchinson  they  were  disposed  to  respect  the  new  governor.  Hutchinson,  de- 
prived of  the  shield  of  delegated  power,  so  much  feared  the  resentment  of  the  Boston  popa- 
lace,  that  he  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Milton,  where  he  remained  in  seclusion  until  a 
Juno  1,  favorable  opportunity  offered  for  him  to  leave  the  province.  It  is  an  erroneous  be- 
^'^*-  lief  that  the  people  were  unanimous  in  opposition  to  government  and  in  support  of  re- 
publican views.  For  a  while,  when  the  issue  came,  the  parties  were  very  nearly  balanced 
in  Boston  ;  and  during  the  whole  time  of  its  occupancy  by  the  British  troops,  until  the  evac- 
uation in  1776,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  loyal.  Before  Hutchinson  departed, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  merchants  of  Boston,  and  many  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  principal 
gentlemen  of  that  town,  and  Salem,  and  Marblehcad,  signed  an  address  to  him,  in  which 
they  expressed  entire  approbation  of  his  public  conduct,  and  afiectionate  wishes  for  his  pros- 
perity. These  •'  addressers"  were  afterward  obliged  to  recant.  Some  who  would  not  left 
the  province,  and  were  the  earliest  of  the  refugee  Loyalists. 

General  Gage,  doubtful  what  reception  he  should  meet  at  Boston,  proceeded  with  great 
caution.  Four  additional  regiments  were  ordered  to  the  rebellious  town,  but  he  went 
thither  from  New  York  unattended  by  any  military  except  his  staff.     On  the  day  when  be 


'  A  fact  not  noticed  in  the  former  consideration  of  the  Quebec  Act  is  worthy  of  record,  as  showing  tbe 
actual  despotic  tendency  of  Parliamentary  enactments  at  that  time.  By  a  provision  of  the  act  in  quatiao, 
the  total  revenue  of  the  province  of  Canada  was  con^itrned,  in  the  tirst  instance,  to  a  warrant  from  the  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  pensioning  judges  during  pleasure,  and  the  support  of  a  civil  Iwt,  totalhr 
unlimited.  This  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  or  prime  minister,  was  thus  in  actual  possession  of  the  whok 
revenue  of  the  province,  and  unrestrained  in  its  expenditure,  except  by  general  instmctions  to  use  it  '*to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  support  cinl  government  in  the  colonies."  Sin* 
ilar  despotic  ingredients  were  profusely  sprinkled  throughout  the  whole  batch  of  measures  brought  forvard 
by  Lord  North  to  rule  the  Americans.  The  superficial  obser\'er  is  apt  to  consider  the  zeal  of  the  Ameri- 
cans airainst  Parliamentary  measures  highly  intemperate  and  sometimes  censurable,  for  apparently  trifling 
causes  aroused  the  most  violent  action.  But  the  colonists  clearly  perceived  the  huge  monster  of  despotism 
artfully  covered  under  a  fair  guise,  and  what  seemed  but  an  insect,  magnified  by  the  mierosoope  of  preja* 
dice,  they  knew  to  be  the  germ  of  a  monster  reality.  The  three  per  cent,  duty  on  tea.  considered  aloM, 
was  but  a  grain  of  sand  as  an  obstacle  to  friendly  feelings,  but  the  principle  that  slept  there  was  a  tower- 
ing Alp. 

'^  Pet6r  Oliver,  brother  of  Andrew  Oliver,  the  stamp-master  already  noticed,  was  bom  in  1713,  and  gmkh 
ated  at  Harvard  in  1 730.  Ho  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1756,  and  becaoo*  chief  jostiee 
when  his  brother-in-law,  Hutchinson,  was  appointed  governor.  He  was  impeached  by  the  MassachoKOs 
Assembly  in  1774.  Judge  Oliver  soon  afterward  went  to  England.  He  died  at  Birmingham  in  October, 
1791,  aged  nearly  seventy-nine  years. 
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entered  the  harbor  the  town  wa*  greatly  excited,  newi  of  the  Fort  Bill  having  Just 
arrived.     He  landed  at  Long  Wharf,  and  was  received  with  much  respect  by  the 
immense  crowd  of  people  that  met  him.     He  was  entertained  by  the  magistrates  and  oth- 
ers at  a  public  dinner,  and  on  that 
'  evening  Hutchinson  was  burned  in 
effigy  on   the  Common,  in  front  of 
John  Hancock's  mansion. 

The  next  day  a  numerously  attend- 
ed town  meeting,  at  which  Samuel 
Adams  presided,  was  held  in  Faneuil 
Hall  to  consider  the  Port  BUI.  The 
people  were,  indeed,  at  their  "  wits' 
«id."  The  decree  had  gone  forth  to 
blight  the  town ;  a  governor,  com- 
missioned to  execute  the  miiiisterial 
will,  was  present,  and  soldiers  wore 
on  their  way  to  support  his  authori- 
ty. The  meeting  voted  "That  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  town  that,  if  the  Hucim'a  iiouk.  Buton,' 

other  colonics  come  into  a  joint  reso- 
lution to  stop  all  importation  from,  and  exportation  to.  Great  Britain,  and  every  part  of  the 
East  Indies,  till  the  act  be  repealed,  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of  North  America 
and  her  liberties ;  and  that  the  impolicy,  injustice,  inhumanity,  and  cruelty  of  the  act  ex- 
ceed all  our  powers  of  expression ;  wo,  therefore,  leave  it  to  the  just  censure  of  others,  and 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world."  Paul  Kevere,  an  artist  and  mechanic  of  Boston,  and  one  of 
the  most  active  patriots,  was  sent  to  New  Yoric  and  Phila- 
delphia to  invoke  sympathy  and  co-operation.  A  vast  nuca- 
ber  of  copies  of  the  act,  printed  with  heavy  black  lines  around 
it,  and  some  of  them  having  the  sepulchral  device  of  skull 
and  cross-bones  rudely  engraved  as  a  head-piece,  were  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  and  cried  in  cities  and  villages  as  the 
"  Barbarous,  cniel,  bloody,  and  inhuman  murder  !"*  The 
whole  country  was  inflamed,  and  every  where  the  most  live- 
ly sympathy  for  the  people  of  Boston  was  awakened.  Ora- 
tors at  public  gatherings,  ministers  in  the  pulpits,  and  the 
newspaper  press  throughout  the  land,  denounced  the  oppres- 
sion laid  upon  Boston  as  a  type  of  what  was  in  store  for  the 
whole  country  Some  of  the  newspapers  placed  at  their  head 
the  significant  device  used  during  the  Stamp  Act  excitement, 
a  serpent  cut  in  ten  pieces,  with  the  inscription  •'  Join  or 
die.'  or  ■'  Unite  or  die.'"'    The  cause  of  Boston  became  the 


*  The  enf^ravinf;  ia  a  fftc-simile,  one  founh  the  a\ze  of  the  original,  of  ■  device  npon  one  of  ihcsc  papers. 
Over  the  sinill  ii  a  rude  reflemblanae  of  a  crown,  and  beneath  the  bone;  that  of  the  Cap  of  Liberty,  denoling 
tbal  all  was  death  and  tloBtructioa  between  the  ccawn  and  liberty.  This  device  is  supposed  Co  be  the  work 
ot  Paul  Revere,  whu  engraved  the  piclnres  of  the  naval  invesltnent  of  Boston  in  1768,  and  iho  Boilon  Maa- 
tatn  in  mO.  Revere  was  a  very  ingenious  man,  an  active  patriot,  and,  as  prand  master  of  thn  Masonic 
fntemicy  in  Massachusetts,  had  extensive  influence.  He  was  a  co-worker  with  Samuel  Adams,  Joseph 
WuTCD,  and  olher  coropalriots  in  setting  the  ball  of  the  Revolution  in  motion. 

*  The  cut  apon  the  next  page  is  a  fuc-similc  of  one  of  those  illostratious.  I  copied  it  from  the  Ptitm- 
qrbania  /ournaf,  1774,  where  it  appeared  for  nearly  a  year,  or  until  the  oolonies  were  fairly  unittd  by  a 
Contineatal  Congress.     Tbs  loyal  papers  loudly  condemned  the  use  of  the  device.     A  writer  in  Rivmi/ton'r 
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R«al  Weakness  of  the  British  Ministry. 


Newspaper  Poetry. 


The  Snake  D«!Tfee. 


cause  of  all  the  colonies,  and  never  were  the  British  ministry  really  weaker  in  their  govern- 
ment relations  to  America  than  when  Lord  North  was  forging,  as  he  vainly  thought,  the 
fetters  of  majestic  law  to  hind  the  colonies  indissolubly  to  the  throne.  In  honorable  conces- 
sion alone  lay  his  real  strength,  but  of  these  precious  locks  the  Delilah  of  haughty  ambition  ^ 
had  shorn  him,  and  when  he  attempted  to  put  forth  his  power,  he  found  himself  "  like  other 
men,"  weak  indeed ! 


Royal  Gazette^^  who  called  it  a  "  scandalous  and  saucy  reflection,"  was  answered  as  follows  by  a  correspoDd- 
ent  of  the  Journal : 


**  To  the  jluthor  of  the  Lines  in  Mr.  Rivin;^ton^s  Paper^  on  the  Snake  depicted  in 

Newtpapers. 

"  That  New  England's  abused,  and  by  sons  of  se- 
dition. 

Is  granted  without  cither  prayer  or  petition ; 

And  that  'tis  *  a  scandalous,  saucy  reflection, 

That  merits  the  soundest,  severest  correction,* 

Is  readily  granted.    '  How  carae  it  to  pass  f 

Because  she  is  pester'd  by  snakes  in  the  grass, 

Who,  by  lying  and  cringing,  and  such  like  pre- 
tensions. 

Get  places  once  honor'd  disgraced  with  pensions. 

And  you,  Mr.  Pensioner,  instead  of  repentance 

(If  I  don't  mistake  you),  hare  wrote  your  own 
sentonec ; 

For  by  such  $naka  as  this  New  England's  abus* 
cd. 

And  the  head  of  the  serpents, '  you  know,  m\iat 
be  bruised.'* 

"Nkw  Jkbsxt.** 


iome  of  the  jimencan^ 


I  Rivington  was  the  "king's  printer"  in  Now  York  city.  His 'office  was  at  the  southeaat  comer  of  Pearl  and  Wall  Oti'ects.  Bt 
had  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  authorities,  and  held  the  "  rebels"  in  great  contempt  He  waa  a  caustic  writer,  and  Ui 
remarks  were  often  remembered  with  bitterness  for  years.    The  following  anecdote  is  UlustratiTe  of  this  fact : 

Among  those  who  cherished  very  houtilo  feelings  toward  Rivington  was  that  dare^ievil.  General  Ethan  Allen,  of  Vennool.^ 
swore  he  would  "lick  Rivington  the  very  first  opportunity  he  had."    Rivington  himself,  aware  of  hb  intentiona,  gave  a 
humorous  description  of  his  interview  with  Allen,  showing,  at  the  same  time,  his  exceeding  clevemeaa  and  tact,  which  may* 
nt  this  day  be  profitable  to  his  editorial  brethren.    Rivington  was  a  fine,  portly-looking  man,  dreaaed  in  the  extreme  of  I 
— curled  and  powdered  hair,  clare^colored  coat,  scarlet  waistcoat  trimmed  with  gold  lace,  buckaUn  breeches,  aood  tatp 
and  kept  the  very  best  society. 

The  clerk  below  stairs  saw  Allen  coming  at  a  distance.  "  I  was  sitting,**  said  Rivington, "  after  a  good  dinner,  alone,  wtft  mf 
bottle  of  Madeira  before  me,  when  I  heard  an  unusual  noise  in  the  street,  and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  1  waa  in  the  seeoii 
story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall  figure  in  tarnished  regimentals,  with  a  large  cocked  hat  and  an  enormoM  tang 
sword,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally  chitcred  him  with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He  cans  Vf 
to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could  see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan  Allen.  I  shut  down  my  window,  and  rednd 
behind  my  table  and  bottle.  I  was  certain  the  hour  of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat.  Mr.  Staples,  my  dak, 
came  in  paler  than  ever,  and  clasping  his  hands,  said.  *  Master,  he  is  come  I*  '  I  know  it'  'He  entered  tlie  store,  and  sakfd  **if 
James  Rivins^on  lived  there."  I  answered,  **  Yea,  sir."  "  Is  he  at  home  f '  "  I  will  go  and  see,  sbr,"  I  said ;  and  now,  nasler, 
what  is  to  be  done  t  I'hefe  he  is  in  the  store,  and  the  boys  peeping  at  him  from  the  street*  I  had  made  np  my  mind.  I  kxdeei 
at  the  botUe  of  Madeira — possibly  took  a  glass.  *  Show  him  up,'  said  I ;  •  and  if  such  Madeira  can  not  moOify  him,  be  mMt  be 
harder  tlinn  adamant*  There  was  a  fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the  staira,  his  long  sword  clankinB  at  every 
step.  In  he  stalked.  '  Is  your  name  James  Rivington  V  'It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more  happy  than  I  am  to  see  CofaaeJ 
Ethan  Allen.'  *  Sir,  I  have  come — *  '  Not  another  word,  my  dear  colonel,  until  yon  have  taken  a  sest  and  a  glass  of  old  1 
'  But,  sir.  I  don't  think  it  proper — *  *  Not  another  word,  colonel  Taste  this  wine ;  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  tarn  years.  Old  ^ 
you  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound,  never  improves  by  age.'  He  took  the  gjasa,  swallowed  the  wina,  smacked  his  b|M,aBd 
shook  his  head  approvingly.  '  Sir,  I  come—'  *  Not  another  word  until  you  have  taken  another  glass,  and  then,  my  dear  colOBeL 
we  will  talk  of  old  afifairs,  and  I  have  some  droll  events  to  detail.'  In  short  we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira,  and  parted  ss 
good  friends  as  if  we  never  had  caui^e  to  be  otherwise." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Scene  IV.  In  Boston,  while  the  Regulars  were  flying  from  Lexington. 

Lord  Boston,  eurrounded  by  hit  (juarde  and  a  few  Officer*^ 

Lord  Botton.  If  Colonel  Smith  sacceeds  in  his  embassy,  and  I  think  there's  no  doubt  of  it,  I  shall  have 
the  pleasure  this  evening,  I  expect,  of  having  my  friends  Hancock  and  Adams's  good  company ;  I'll  make 
each  of  them  a  present  of  a  pair  of  handsome  iron  ruffles,  and  Major  Provost  shall  provide  a  suitable  enter- 
tainment for  them  in  his  apartment. 

Officer.  Sure  they'll  not  bo  so  unpolite  as  to  refuse  your  excellency's  kind  invitation. 

Lord  Botton.  Should  they.  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim  have  my  orders  to  make  use  of  all  their 
rhetoric  and  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  British  thunder. 

Entert  a  meuenger  in  ha$te. 

I  bring  your  excellency  unwelcome  tidings — 

Lord  Bottan.  For  Heaven's  sake  I  from  what  quarter  ? 

Meuenger.  From  Lexington  plains. 

Lord  Boston.  'Tis  impossible  I 

Messenger.  Too  true,  sir. 

Lord  Boston.  Say — what  is  it  ?     Speak  what  you  know. 

Messenger.  Colonel  Smith  is  defeated  and  fast  retreating. 

Lord  Boston.  Good  God  I  what  does  he  say  ?     Mercy  on  me  I 

Messenger.  They're  flying  before  the  enemy. 

Lord  Boston.  Britons  turn  their  backs  before  the  Rebels !  the  Rebels  put  Bntons  to  flight !  Said  you 
not  so? 

Messenger.  They  are  routed,  sir ;  they  are  flying  this  instant ;  the  provincials  are  numerous,  and  hourly 
gaining  strength ;  they  have  nearly  surrounded  our  troops.  A  re-enforcement,  sir,  a  timely  succor,  may 
save  the  shattered  renmant.  *  Speedily  I  speedily,  sir  I  or  they're  irretrievably  lost. 

"The  Fall  of  British  Ttrarnt,  or  American  Liberty  triumphant."' 

ENERAL  GAGE  soon  became  a  tyrant  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  Boston.     However  humane  were  his  intentions,  the  execution  of 
his  commission  necessarily  involved  harsh  and  oppressive  measures.     Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Port  Bill,  he  proceeded,  aflcr  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  (see  note  1,  next  page),  to  transfer  the  govern-     j^^^  j^ 
ment  offices  to  Salem,  and  on  the  31st  of  May  the  Assembly  held  its  final       ^^^• 
session  in  Boston.     By  proclamation,  Gage  adjourned  the  House  until  the  7th  of 
June,  and  ordered  the  next  meeting  at  Salem.     Anticipating  this  measure,  the 
House  appointed  two  members  of  the  Assembly — Samuel  Adams  and  James  War- 
ren— to  act  in  the  interim,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  might  require.     These, 
with  a  few  others  already  named,  held  private  conferences,  and  arranged  plans  for 
the  public  good.     On  the  third  evening  afler  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  their 
plans  were  matured.     The  suggestions  of  New  York  and  other  places,  as  well  as 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  Pownall  in  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a  general 
V      Congress,  were  favorably  considered.     A  plan  was  arranged  for  a  Continental  Con* 
h       gress ;  they  also  matured  measures  for  making  provisions  for  supplying  funds  and 
1        munitions  of  war,  prepared  an  address  to  the  other  colonies,  inviting  their  co-opera- 
tion in  the  measure  of  a  general  Congress,  and  drew  up  a  non-importation  agreement. 


*■  This  is  a  well-written  drama,  published  by  Styner  and  Cist,  Philadelphia,  in  1776.  Its  sub-title  is, 
"  A  tragi-Comedy  of  Five  Acts,  as  lately  planned  at  the  Royal  Theatrum  Pandemonium  at  St.  James's. 
The  principal  place  of  action,  in  America."  It  is  dedicated  '*  To  Lord  Boston  [General  Gage],  Lord  Kid- 
napper [Dnnmore,  governor  of  Virginia],  and  the  innumerable  and  never-erding  class  of  Macs  and  Donalds 
upon  Donalds,  and  the  remnant  of  the  gentlemen  Officers,  Actors,  Merry  Andrews,  Strolling  Players,  Pi- 
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Oninpt  to  DIhoItc  rb 


These  several  propositions  and  plans  were  boldly  laid  before  the  General  Court  when  it 
JoneT,  reopened  at  Salem.  The  few  partisans  of  the  crown  in  that  Asaeinbly  were  filled 
IT!*,  with  amazement  and  alarm  at  the  boldness  of  the  popular  leaden ;  and  as  ruk 
treason  was  developed  in  the  first  ants  of  the  majority,  a  partisan  of  government  determined. 
if  posaible,  to  put  a  stop  to  further  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings. Feigning  sudden  illness,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  Assembly.  He  went  im- 
mediately lo  the  governor  and  acquainted  him 
with  the  proceedings  in  progress.'  Gage  sent 
his  secretary  to  dissolve  the  Assembly  by  proc- 
lamation, but  the  patriots  were  too 
vigilant  for  him.  The  doors  of  the 
Assembly  were  locked,  and  the  keys  were  safe- 
ly deposited  in  Samuel  Adams's  pocket.  The 
secretary  read  the  proclamation  on  the  stairs, 
but  it  was  unheeded  by  I  he  patriots  within. 
They  proceeded  lo  adopt  and  sign  a  "  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,"  in  which  all  former 
non-importation  agreements  and  cognate  under- 
takings were  concentrated,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  send  the  covenant,  as  a  cir- 
cular, to  every  colony  in  America.*  They  also 
adopted  the  other  plans  matured  by  Adams  and 
others,  and  a  resolution  that  "  a  meeting  of 
committees,  from  the  several  colonies  on  this 
continent,  is  highly  expedient  and  necessary,  to  consult  upon  the  present  state  of  the  eoOD- 
try,  and  the  miseries  to  which  we  are  and  must  be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  certain  Mti 
of  Parliament,  and  to  deliberate  and  determine  on  wise  and  proper  meaaurea  to  be  recem- 


jj^a  »y^ '^^^'^^^'^''^'^^ 


Lord  Mocklaa Mansfi 

Lord  Hypocrilc D*rtmi 

Lord  Poltroon Sandwi 

Lord  Calipaa Nobtii. 

Lord  Wiidom Ciiathj 

Lord  Rrligion Birhop 

Lord  Jiulict Camdk 

Lord  Patriot Wii.kki 

BiAd  Iriihman Bcrxb. 


P  St,  Asapi 


<  ill  America."     A^  moat  of  (be  real  names  of  the  dramtUit  ptrtona  are  bnOiar  le  the 
cceding  chapicn),  I  give  the  list  as  printed  in  the  copv  ofihe  drama  before  me- 

BcTK,  Charlts '. . . . .  jKruiNSOM. 

Mansfield.  Brazm Wkddebdbsb. 

Colonil Barbe. 

Lord  Boiton Gaqs. 

Admiral  Tombitont Graves. 

ElboiB  Room Hove  . 

Mr.  Captr  BuRooYits. 

Lord  Kidnapper Duukore. 

Gtntral  Wai/iinglon. 

Genrral  Lei.  Ojfiarl,  nMitrt,  Milon,  at- 

I.  Gtntral  Putnam.  gro*>,  ire.,  ^. 

'  The  pulitital  complexion  of  the  new  Couneil  did  not  please  Gage.  He  exercised  the  prerof^n  gi 
10  him  by  Ihc  charier  lo  Iha  rulle<>t  extent  in  rcjectipg  thirteen  of  the  elected  oocuuelora.  Thie  reman 
were  not  much  more  agreeable  (o  him. 

*  General  Gage  wan  then  residing  at  the  house  of  Robert  Hooper,  Esq.,  in  Danvers,  aboat  bur  nOts 
from  Salem. 

'  All  who  Tell  an  attachment  (o  the  American  cause  irere  called  npon  to  >ign  it ;  and  the  eonnaiilrn 
were  required  to  obligate  themselves,  in  the  presence  of  God,  lo  cease  all  commerce  with  England,  dalidf 
from  (he  liisl  of  the  enduing  month  of  Aitgusi,  until  the  late  wicked  acti  of  Parliament  should  be  i^nkd 
and  the  Maxsachuaelts  colony  reinstated  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges  ;  to  abstain  fnmi  the  use  of  asj  Bri^ 
ish  goods  whatsoever;  and  In  avoid  all  commerce  or  trefFic  with  those  who  refused  to  sign  the  Leq^ 
Finally,  it  was  covenanted  that  those  who  refused  to  sign  (he  League  should  be  held  up  (o  poblie  ssan 
and  indignation  by  the  publication  of  their  names.  The  articles  of  the  League  were  tnunmitted  t^  eoo- 
lars  to  all  the  other  provinces,  with  invitations  to  the  inhabitants  lo  adix  their  names  thereto.  PtiilaftI 
phia  alone,  as  a  city,  did  not  accepl  the  invitation  lo  Join  in  such  a  measure,  preTening  to  lefar  the  BBttsr 
to  a  general  Congress,  and  agreeing  to  execute  faithfully  all  measures  therein  agreed  upon. 

■  A  biographical  sketch  of  this  distinguished  patriot  will  be  found  among  ibose  of  tha  aignerB  of  the  Dm- 
laration  of  Independence  printed  in  the  Supplement. 
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mended  to  all  the  colonies  for  the  recovery  and  re-establishment  of  our  just  rights  and  liber- 
ties, civil  and  religious,  and  the  restoration  of  union  and  harmony  between  Great  Britam 
and  America,  which  is  most  ardently  desired  by  all  good  men."  They  designated  the  1st 
of  September  as  the  time,  and  Philadelphia  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Thomas  Gushing,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  James  Bowdoin,  many  years  a  member  of  the  Council,  Samuel 
Adams,  John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine,  were  chosen  delegates.  A  treasurer  was 
appointed,  and  the  towns  were  called  upon  to  pay  their  respective  shares  of  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  voted  to  the  delegates  in  payment  of  their  expenses.  The 
whole  business  being  ended,  the  Assembly  adjourned  indefinitely,  and  thus  ended  the  last 
session  of  the  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  under  a  royal  governor. 

Gage  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  acts  of  the  people 
of  Boston  in  sustaining  these  traitorous  measures.  He  refused  to  receive  the  answer  of  the 
General  Court  to  his  address,  and  issued  a  strong  proclamation  in  denunciation  of  the  League 
as  an  unlawful  combination,  hostile  to  the  crown  and  Parliament,  and  ordering  the  magis- 
trates to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  signing  it.  The  people 
laughed  at  his  proclamation,  defied  the  pliant  magistrates,  and  signed  the  League  by  thou- 
sands. Uncompromising  hostility  was  aroused,  and  the  arm  of  bold  defiance  was  uplifled, 
ev«a  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  the  menaces  of  foreign  bayonets. 

At  noon  on  the  1st  of  June  the  port  of  Boston  was  closed  to  all  vessels  that  wished 
to  enter,  and,  after  the  14th,  all  that  remained  were  not  allowed  to  depart.  The  two 
regiments  ordered  to  Boston  by  Gage  had  arrived,  and  were  encamped  on  the  Common. 
Soon  aflerward,  these  being  re-enforced  by  several  regiments  from  Halifax,  Quebec,  New 
York,  and  Ireland,  the  town  became  an  immense  garrison.  The  utter  prostration  of  all  bus- 
iness soon  produced  great  distress  in  the  city.  The  rich,  deprived  of  their  rents,  became 
straitened,  and  the  poor,  denied  the  privilege  of  labor,  were  reduced  to  beggary.  All  class- 
es felt  the  scourge  of  the  oppressor,  yet  the  fortitude  and  forbearance  of  the  inhabitants 
were  most  remarkable.  The  sympathy  of  the  people  abroad  was  commensurate  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  patriots,  and  from  every  quarter  came  expressions  of  friendship  and  substan- 
tial tokens  of  attachment  to  the  sufferers.  The  people  of  Georgia  sent  the  Bostonians  sixty- 
three  barrels  of  rice,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  in  specie.  Wheat  and  other 
grain  were  forwarded  to  them  from  different  points  ;  Schoharie,  in  New  York,  alone  sending 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat.  The  city  of  London,  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity, subscribed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  Boston. 
The  people  of  Marblehead  and  Salem  offered  the  Boston  merchants  the  free  use  of  wharves 
and  stores,  for  they  scorned  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  oppressed  neighbors. 
A  committee  was  appointed  in  Boston  to  receive  and  distribute  donations,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  martial  law,  the  sufiering  patriots  were  bold  and  unyielding. 

General  Gage  was  warned  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  military  rule,  or  open  rebellion  would 
9nsue.     He  afiected  to  disregard  these  warnings,  yet  he  employed  precautionary  measures. 
Boston  is  situated  upon  a  peninsula,  at  that  time  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow 
«trip  of  land  called  the  Neck.     Convinced  that  hostilities  must  ensue  unless  the  home  gov- 
ernment should  recede,  and  relying  more  upon  soldiers  than  upon  conciliatory  deeds.  Gage 
aioved  in  subserviency  to  this  reliance,  and  stationed  a  strong  guard  of  armed  men  upon  the 
Neck.     He  gave  as  a  reason  for  this  measure  the  shallow  pretext  that  he  wished  to  prevent 
desertions  from  his  ranks.     The  people  readily  interpreted  the  meaning  of  his  movement, 
and  saw  at  once  that  the  patriots  of  Boston  were  to  be  cut  off  from  free  communication 
with  those  in  the  country,  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  to  be  transported  iirom 
the  city  to  the  interior.     For  the  first  time  the  free  intercourse  of  New  Englanders  was  in- 
terrupted, and  the  lightning  of  rebellion,  that  had  for  years  been  curbed  within  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  leaped  forth  in  manifestations  which  alarmed  the  hitherto  haughty  hirelings  of 
royalty.     The  members  of  the  new  Council,  appointed  by  the  governor  under  tne  act  which 
changed,  and  indeed  abrogated,  the  charter  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  accepted  office,  were 
treated  with  disdain  at  every  step,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  forced  to  resign. 
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The  coiiTtB  ofjiisticc  were  Euspciidcd  ;  the  attorneys  who  had  isiuod  writt  of  citation  were 
compelled  to  ask  pardon  in  the  public  journals,  and  promise  not  to  expedite  others  until  ibe 
lan'a  should  be  revoked  and  the  charter  re-cstabliehed.  The  people  occupied  the  Kfttt  trf 
justice,  that  no  room  might  be  luft  for  judges.  When  invited  to  withdraw,  they  anivned 
that  they  recognized  no  other  tribunals  and  no  other  magistrates  than  such  aa  were  Mtab- 
lished  by  ancient  laws  and  usage,' 

Persuaded  that  war  was  inevitable,  the  people,  throughout  the  province,  bcg^an  to  ua 
themselves  and  practice  military  tactics  daily.  Every  where  the  fife  &nd  drum  were  hoard, 
and  fathers  and  sons,  encouraged  by  the  gentler  sex,  took  lessons  together  in  the  art  of  war 

I  The  forge  and  hammer  were  busy  in  making  guns  and  swords,  and  every  thing  bore  the  u- 
imalcd  but  gloomy  impress  of  impending  hostility.  The  zeal  of  true  patriots  ivaxed  wuin- 
er  ;   the   fears   of  iho   timid   and  lukewarm   assumed  the  features  of  courage  ;    the   avowtd 

.  friends  of  government  became  alarmed,  and  those  Addressors,  as  they  were  called,  whs 
signed  an  address  to  Hutchinson  on  his  departure,  were  obliged  to  make  public  recantstioni 
in  the  newspapers.'     Some  of  the  Boston  clergy  (particularly  Dr.  Cooper,  the  perwa  wbo 

'  This  picture  is  from  an  En(;]ish  j)rint  at  the  time.  Then  the  princiiwl  portion  of  ihe  town  to  ofiB 
thn  iinstorn  slnpc  and  flats.  There  wrre  a  few  himwa  upcin  the  hi^'her  jiniilnd  in  the  vicinity  of  BcMa 
Hill,  arouml  iha  Conimnn,  among  whirh  wns  thai  of  John  Hancock.  In  thia  piclnre,  Beacon  Hill  ii  imf- 
nateJ  by  the  poI«,  which,  with  its  barrel,  in  noticed  in  a  preceding  chnplcr.  Tho  peninsula  originallT  as- 
(ained  aliaiit  seven  hundred  acres.  The  hills  have  liccn  mzvd  and  ihe  earth  carried  Into  the  water,  bj  whick 
menm  the  peniosulu  is  so  enlarged  that  it  now  compriics  about  fmirlecn  hundred  acres. 

'  Olis's  Botta,  i..  134. 

'  Thcro  were  many  porsnn,?  of  some  aignificanee  who  were  willinjr,  at  this  singe  of  the  contrtnenr,  U 
nfTcr  conuilialur}'  niciuures,  nnd  ihey  even  gave  encouragement  (d  General  Gafie  and  hia  gtavertunent-  'te 
hundred  and  twenty  murchnnu  and  others  of  Btiston  Higned  an  address  to  General  Gage,  exprenins  fwH- 
iti;;nP9S  to  pay  fur  the  lea  deiilroycd.  It  is  aycrreil,  also,  that  some  of  tho  vealthiesl  people  of  DoaloB  sil- 
iially  endenvurcd  to  raise  money  to  par  the  East  India  Company  for  Ibe  tea.  but  the  allempt  failed.  Thm 
c  others  who  protested  against  Ihe  course  of  Ihe  Committee  of  Correspondence  and  the  »akm  i 


a  large  portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gotipel,  who,  Ihey 
ing  them  hendlong  toward  ruin.  Bnt  these  muvcmcnis  wi 
roltinists  more  determined,  and  deluded  the  homo  (covcrnm 
jtfirtion  of  ihe  poi)ple  ware  ararse  to  change^or  revylutio 
>i)cucd  by  a  large  number  of  the  addre^iors :  "  Whereas  i 
address  to  Governor  Hutchinson,  which,  (hough  prompted  1 
grcai  offense  to  oar  country;  We  do  now  declare,  that  w( 


unduly  exciting  the  jwople,  andmr 
ro  produclive  only  of  mischier.  They  mads  th 
int  with  the  false  idea  that  the  most  resi^aibh 
I.  The  l^illowing  is  a  copy  of  the  recanl^M^ 
e,  the  subscrihers,  did  some  time  nace  iiga  h 
>  hy  the  best  Inieniiona,  baa,  nevenbelen,  gina 
desire,  so  Tat  froro  designing,  by  that  acti^  V 
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first  received  Hutchinson's  letters  from  Franklin)  were  very  active  in  promoting  hostility  to 
the  rulers,  and  the  press  exerted  its  power  with  great  industry  and  effect.* 

The  Massachusetts  Spy  and  the  Boston  Gazette  were  the  principal  Whig  joiimals,  and 
through  the  latter,  Otis,  Adams,  Quincy,  Warren,  and  others  communed  with  the  public,  in 
articles  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  all.  Epigprams,  parables,  sonnets,  dialogues,  and  every 
ibrm  of  literary  expression  remarkable  for  point  and  terseness,  filled  these  journals.  The 
following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  logic  in  rhyme,  so  frequently  employed  at  that  day.  I  copied 
it  from  Anderson's  Constitutional  Gazette*  published  in  New  York  in  1775.  That  paper 
was  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Rivington's  (Tory)  Gazette,  published  in  the  same  city ' 

"The  Quarrel  unth  Jtmerica  fairly  Stated, 

*^  Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  Massachusetts  in  anger 
Spills  the  tea  on  John  Bull — John  falls  on  to  bang  her; 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinade. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law  1  pray,  who  is  in  fault, 
The  one  who  begun,  or  resents  the  assault  ?" 

The  Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  were  busy  night  and  day  preparing  the  people 
of  the  province  for  energetic  action,  and  it  needed  but  a  slight  ofiense  to  sound  the  battle 
cry  and  invoke  the  sword  of  rebellion  from  its  scabbard.' 

Alarmed  at  the  rebellious  spirit  manifested  on  all  sides,  Gage  removed  the  seat  Ansuft. 
of  government  from  Salem  back  to  Boston,  and  began  to  fortify  the  Neck.     The       ^^^* 


Vixw  or  THE  Links  on  Boston  Nbck. 

From  an  Kncl»h  pnnt  pablwb«d  m  1777 

work  went  on  slowly  at  first,  for  British  gold  could  not  buy  Boston  carpenters,  and  work- 
men had  to  be  procured  from  other  places.  The  people  viewed  these  warlike  preparations 
.with  indignation,  which  was  heightened  by  an  injudicious  act  of  Gage  in  sending  a  detach- 

•bow  our  acquiescence  in  those  acts  of  Parliament  so  universally  and  justly  odious  to  all  America,  that,  on 
the  contrary,  we  hoped  we  might,  in  that  way,  contribute  to  their  repeal  \  though  now,  to  our  sorrow,  we 
find  ourselves  mistaken.  And  we  do  now  further  declare,  that  we.  never  intended  the  offense  which  this 
address  has  occasioned ;  that,  if  we  had  foreseen  such  an  event,  we  should  never  have  signed  it ;  as  it  al- 
ways has  been  and  now  is  our  wish  to  live  in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  our  serious  determination  is 
to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  liberty,  the  welfare,  and  happiness  of  our  country,  which  is  in- 
■eparably  connected  with  our  own.''  The  Committee  of  Correspondence  declared  the  recantation  satisfae- 
toij,  and  recommended  the  signers  of  it  as  true  friends  to  America. 

'  There  were  five  newspapers  printed  in  Boston  in  1774,  as  follows:  the  Bott<m  Pott^  on  Monday 
moming,  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet ;  the  Boiton  Newt-Letter^  by  Margaret  Draper  (widow  of  Richard 
Draper)  and  Robert  Boyle ;  the  Mastackutettt  Gazette  and  Boston  Pott  Boy  and  Jldvertiter,  by  Mills  and 
Hicks ;  the  Botton  Gazette  and  Country  Journal,  by  Edes  and  Gill ;  and  the  Mattachutettt  Spy,  by  Isaiah 
Thomas. — See  Thomas's  Hittory  of  Printing. 

'  Anderson  was  the  father  of  Dr.  Alexander  Anderson  of  New  York,  the  earliest  wood-engraver,  as  a 
distinct  art,  in  America.  Now  (1855),  at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  he  uses  the  graver  with  all  the  skill  and 
figor  of  earlier  manhood. 

'  The  committee  of  1774  consisted  of  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams, 
William  Phillips,  Joseph  Warren,  and  Josiah  Quincy.  The  importance  of  these  committees  of  conrespond- 
enoe  may  be  understood  by  the  estimate  placed  upon  them  by  a  Tory  writer  over  the  signature  of  Jtfoj- 
waekutettentit.  "  This,"  he  said,  **is  the  foulest,  subtlest,  and  most  venomous  serpent  ever  issued  from  the 
egg  of  sedition.  It  it  the  tource  of  the  rebellion.  I  saw  the  small  seed  when  it  was  implanted ;  it  was  a 
grain  of  mustard.  I  have  watched  the  plant  until  it  has  become  a  great  tree.  The  vilest  reptiles  that  crawl 
upon  the  earth  are  concealed  at  the  root ;  the  foulest  birds  of  the  air  rest  upon  its  branches.  I  now  would 
iiidaoe  you  to  go  to  work  immediately  with  axes  and  hatchets  and  out  it  down,  for  a  two-fold  reason :  be- 
eaoae  it  is  a  pest  to  society,  and  lest  it  be  felled  suddenly  by  a  stronger  arm,  and  crush  its  thousands  hi 
ttsiaU." 

Kk 
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September  1,    ^^^^  of  troops  to  seizo  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  belonging  to  the  proyinee,  BtoTedtt 
1^^-         Charlestown  and  Cambridge.     This  act  greatly  exasperated  the  people,  and  laige 
numbers  afeserabled  at  Cambridge,  determined  upon  attacking  the  troops  in  Boston.    About 
the  jMme  time,  intelligence  went  abroad  that  the  ships  of  war  in  Boston  harbor  were  bom- 
y  \  barding  the  town  and  the  regular  troops  were  massacring  the  people,  sparing  no- 

^^  '  /  ther  age  nor  sex.  The  news  spread  rapidly,  and  the  thrill  of  horror  produced  l)j 
the  report  was  succeeded  by  a  cry  of  vengeance.  In  less  than  thirty-six  hours  the  conntiy 
for  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  in  extent  was  aroused.  From  the  shores  of 
Long  Island  to  the  green  hills  otBerkshire^,"  To  arms  !  to  arms  !"  was  the  uniyersal  shout 
Instantly,  on  every  side,  men  of  all  ages  were  seen  cleansing  and  burnishing  their  weapoas, 
furnishing  themselves  with  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  preparing  for  an  immediate 
march ;  gentlemen  of  rank  and  fortune  exhorting  and  encouraging  otheni  by  voice  and  ex- 
ample. The  roads  were  soon  crowded  with  armed  men,  marching  for  Boston  with  great 
rapidity,  but  without  noise  or  tumult.  Full  thirty  thousand  men  were  under  arms  and 
speeding  toward  the  town ;  nor  did  they  halt  until  well  assured  that  the  report  was  un- 
true.* 

At  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  several  towns  in  Si^ffilk  ftnnnty,  to  which  Boston 
belonged,  held  on  the  6  th  of  September,  it  was  resolved  that  no  obedience  was  doe  to 
any  part  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament.  Collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  officers  holding 
public  money,  were  recommended  to  retain  the  funds  in  their  hands  until  the  old  charter 
was  restored ;  that  persons  who  had  accepted  seats  in  the  Council  had  violated  the  dntj 
they  owed  to  their  country  ;  that  those  who  did  not  resign  by  the  20th  of  September  shonld 
be  considered  public  enemies  ;  that  the  Quebec  Act,  establishing  Romanism  in  Canada,  wai 
dangerous  to  Protestantism  and  liberty,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  act  on  the  d^ 
fensive  only  so  long  as  just  reason  required.  They  also  recommended  the  people  to  seiiB 
and  keep  as  a  hostage  any  servant  of  the  crown  who  might  fall  in  their  way,  when  they 
should  hear  of  a  patriot  being  arrested  for  any  political  ofiense.  They  drew  up  an  addies 
to  General  Gage,  telling  him  frankly  that  they  did  not  desire  to  commence  hostilities,  but 
that  they  were  determined  not  to  submit  to  any  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament ;  they  alio 
complained  loudly  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck. 

Gage  denounced  the  convention  as  treasonable,  and,  in  reply  to  their  address,  declared 
that  he  should  take  such  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  troops  and  the  friends  of  govemoKnt 
as  he  thought  proper,  at  the  same  time  assuring  them  that  the  cannon  placed  in  batteiy  on 
the  Neck  should  not  be  used  except  to  repel  hostile  proceedings.  Unlike  Governor  Carleton 
of  Canada,  he  had  no  word  of  kindness  or  act  of  conciliation  for  the  patriots,'  and  they,  in 
turn,  reviled  the  governor  and  set  his  power  at  naught.  Tarring  and  feathering  and  other 
violent  acts  became  common,  and  the  Tories  or  friends  of  government  in  the  surrounding 
country  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Boston.  The  eight  military  companies  in  the  town, 
composed  of  citizens,  were  mostly  broken  up.  John  Hancock  had  been  commander  of  a 
corps  called  the  Governor's  Independent  Cadets.  General  Gage  had  dismissed  him,  and 
the  company,  indignant  at  the  afiiront,  appointed  a  committee,  on  the  14  th  of  Augnit,  ti 

*  See  Hinman's  Historical  Collections  from  Official  Records,  &e.,  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  believed  by  some,  that  the  rumor  of  the  bombardment  at  Boston  was  set  afloat  by  some  of  tht 
leading  patriots,  to  show  General  Gage  what  multitudes  of  people  would  rise  up  to  crash  his  troops  if  he 
dared  to  abuse  his  power  by  committing  the  least  act  of  violence. 

'  The  kindness  which  Governor  Carleton  manifested  toward  the  American  prisoners  oaptnred  at  Qoebee 
and  the  Cedars  in  1776,  did  more  to  keep  down  rebellion  in  that  province  than  any  severe  measoret  eooU 
have  effected.  Lamb  says,  that  "in  the  spring  of  1776,  Governor  Carleton  addressed  the  prisoners  viA 
such  sweetness  and  good-humor  as  was  sufficient  to  melt  every  heart.  *  My  lads,'  he  said,  '  why  did  JDI 
come  to  disturb  an  honest  man  in  his  government  that  never  did  any  harm  to  yoa  in  his  life  ?  I  oevtf  ifr 
vaded  your  property,  nor  sent  a  single  soldier  to  disturb  you.  Come,  my  boys,  yoa  are  in  a  ^eiy  diiina' 
ing  situation,  and  not  able  to  go  home  with  any  comfort.  I  must  provide  yoa  with  shoes,  stookinga,  ni 
warm  waistcoats.  I  must  give  you  some  victuals  to  carry  you  home.  Take  care,  my  lads,  that  yoa  4d 
not  come  here  again,  lest  I  should  not  treat  you  so  kindly.^- — Lamb^s  Jowrnal  of  the  American  Wmr,  p.  9$- 
Dublin,  1809. 


■CTDlBtlaDiuT  Town  Maaiaff. 
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HoellDff  of  tha  A»eniblj. 


wait  on  the  governor  at  Salem,  and  letom  him  thdr  standard,  "  aa  they  had  alxDost  u 
imously  disbanded  themMlvea.'" 

The  day  before  the  meeting  of  the  Suf- 
6>lk  convention,  the  general  Continental 
Sspinsbcrs,     Congreffl  mot  in  Philadelphia, 

"^*-  and  aa  soon  as  inJomiation  of 
ita  iirm  proceedings  reached  Maasachusetta, 
the  patriots  assumed  a  bolder  tone.  Gage 
lummoned  the  Uouu  of  Reprewntativei  to 
meet  at  Salem,  to  proceed  to  buunesi  ac- 
eording  to  the  new  order  of  thinga  nnder 
the  late  act  of  Parliament.  Town  meet- 
ings were  held,  but  bo  revolutionary  were 
their  proceedings,  that  Gage  countermand- 
ed his  order  lor  the  Assembly.  His  right 
to  countermand  was  denied,  and  most  of 
the  members  elect,  to  the  number  of  nine- 
ty,  met  at  Salem  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed. Gage,  of  course,  was 
not  there,  and  aa  nobody  appeared  to  open 
the  court  or  administ«r  the  oaths,  they  r^ 
•olved  themselves  into  a  provincial  Con- 
gieta,  adjourned  to  Concord,  and  there  organized  by  chootug  John-  Hancock  preudent,  i 

'  I  copy  from  the  Mauackuiitli  Spy  ot  September,  1774,  ihe  foUmring  lampoga  in  rhyme : 
''^  tampit  of  gvbtmatorial  tloquenct,  at  lattly  tzhibittd  lo  Ikt  cempany  ofcadiit 


JgKN  HiaoocE.* 


upw  of  jdur  fUttou  ccrpt, 
d  luTv  been  my  ^reatHt  pleui 
1  pnTcntrd  IliU  bold  men 


anf  iflto  my  bee  I 
Diiband  jounelTee  I  »  caned  itoQt  I 
Ob  hwl  I,  bwl  1,  nnud  rn  «i  .<- 
This  is  given  u  a  Bpeoinea  oT  (bo  reartennera  of  the  preu  al  that  time,  for  it  most  be  remembered  thai 
the  Spy  wu  [vinted  in  Boston,  tb«i  filled  with  armed  troops  employed  to  pat  down  riiiag  rebellion.    Gage's 
proolBmaliviu  weie  ponphrased  in  rhyme,  and  otherwise  ridiculed.     Oea  of  theae,  now  before  me,  com- 

■Tom  Oige*!  PmduniitloD. 
Or  bluiterlaf  DcBunclatkin 
(Bipleto  with  Defuutiaii). 


And  Ipeody  JujutaaDii 
Of  the  New  Engtiib  HMfam. 
Who  ihell  Ui  piou  vtyi  dnm." 


El  imdor  Gofo,    Hoary  (ift 


■A  (n«l)  Kdo^  of  iha  BaraliaaK  BMrrlod  U» 
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AppoinUntiiit  of  Committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies.  Appointment  of  military  OflSoen.  Spiking  of 

Benjamin  Lincoln,  afterward  a  revolntionary  general,  secretary.  A  committee,  appointed 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  province,  prepared  an  address  to  Gage,  which  the  CongreH 
ddopted,  and  then  adjourned  to  Cambridge,  whSre  another  committee  was  sent  to  present 
the  address  to  the  governor.  In  that  address  they  protested  against  the  fortification  of  the 
Neck,  and  complained  of  the  recent  acts  of  Parliament,  while  they  expressed  the  warmest 
loyalty  to  the  king  and  the  government.  Gage  replied,  as  he  did  to  the  Suffolk  committee, 
that  his  military  preparations  were  made  only  in  self-defense,  and  were  justified  by  the  wa^ 
like  demonstrations  on  every  hand.  He  concluded  by  pronouncing  their  Assembly  iU^il, 
and  in  contravention  of  the  charter  of  the  province,  and  warned  them  to  desist. 

The  denunciations  of  Gage  had  no  other  cflcct  than  to  increase  the  zeal  of  the  patriots. 
The  Provincial  Congress  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Committee  of  Safety,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  John  Hancock,  giving  it  power  to  call  out  the  militia.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  provide  ammunition  and  stores,  and  the  sum  of  sixty-six  thousand  dollars  was  appropri- 
Octobcrss,     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  purpose.     Provision  was  also  made  for  arming  the  people  of  the 

1774.  province.  They  appointed  Henry  Gardner  treasurer  of  the  colony,  under  the  title 
of  receiver  general ,  into  whose  hands  the  constables  and  tax-collectors  were  directed  to  pay 
all  public  moneys  which  they  received.  JgdediahJ^reble,  ^itemiiaJ£ard,  and  Seth  Poiy 
roy,  were  appointed  general  officers  of  the  militia.*  The  first  did  not  accept  the  appoini- 
ment,  and  Ward  and  Pomeroy  alone  entered  upon  the  duty  of  organizing  the  militaiy. 
Ammunition  and  stores  were  speedily  collected  at  Concord,  Woburn,  and  other  plteei. 
Mills  were  erected  for  making  gunpowder ;  manufactories  were  set  up  for  making  aimi. 
and  great  encouragement  was  given  to  the  production  of  saltpeter. 

The  Provincial  Congress  disavowed  any  intention  to  attack  the  British  troops,  yet  took 
measures  to  cut  off  their  supplies  from  the  country.  Gage  issued  a  proclama* 
tiou,  denouncing  their  proceedings,  to  which  no  attention  was  paid  ;  and  as  the 
recommendations  of  the  Provincial  Congress  had  all  the  authority  of  law,  he  was  unsupport- 
ed except  by  his  troops,  and  a  few  officials  and  their  friends  in  the  city.  Apprehending 
that  the  people  of  Boston  might  point  the  cannons  upon  the  fortifications  about  the  tovn 
upon  himself  and  troops,  ho  caused  a  party  of  sailors  to  be  landed  by  night  from  a  ship  of 
war  in  the  harbor,  who  spiked  all  the  guns  upon  the  battery  at  Fort  Hill. 

At  a  session  of  the  Provincial  Cmigrcss  ofMassachusetts,  convened  on  the  23d  of  No- 
vember, it  was  voted  to  enrol  twelve  thousj%nd.iauiutejxL6n — vohinteers  pledged  to  be  reajj 
to.  enter  the  field  at  a  minute's  notice— and  an  invitation  was  sent  to  Connecticnt  ju^ 
Rhode  Island  to  follow  this  exam^le^  ftml^jrtrgajTn^^tK?  plTmh^r  m  mmute"men  to  twenty 
thousand.  They  elected  the  same  delegates  to  the  general  Congress,  to  meet  again  in  Hay, 
1  775  ;  appointed  Colonel  Thomas  and  Colonel  Heath  additional  generals ;  and  adopted 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Provincial  Congress,  to  meet  early  in  the  ensuing  ytu. 
They  then  adjourned  to  attend  the  general  thanksgiving,  held  according  to  their  own  ap- 
pointment." When  the  year  1774  closed,  the  colonies  were  on  the  verge  of  open  in8am^ 
tion.     Let  us  turn  for  a  momenFlo"  view  the  progress  of  events  in  England. 

When  the  colonial  agents  there  observed  the  manifest  improbability  of  a  reconciliatioo 
and  the  certainty  of  an  a])peal  to  arms,  they  were  exceedingly  active  in  their  efforts  to 
mold  the  popular  opinion  in  favor  of  the  colonies.     The  various  addresses  put  forth  by  the 

*  For  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  (lenenil  Ward,  see  on/c,  pago  190.  Pomeroy  was  in  the  battle  of  Like 
George,  in  1755,  and  was  the  soldier  of  that  name  whom  Everett  supposes  to  have  shot  Baron  ])ieiiBtf< 
See  page  109. 

^  This  appointment  was  always  made  by  the  governor,  as  at  the  present  day,  but  the  patriots  had  ibMK 
lately  discarded  his  authority. 


laughtf^r  Lucy,  in  opposition  to  Uie  wishes  of  her  father,  who  desired  a  more  adTBotageouB  match  for  her.  Knox  ww  a  joHf 
bookseller  in  Boston,  and  Miss  Fluckor,  who  ]>oj»8e9Rcd  considerable  literary  taste,  became  acquainted  wltli  him  wtdkt  fitfHg 
his  store  to  purchase  articles  in  his  line.  A  sympathy  of  taste,  feeling,  and  views  produced  matoai  eateem,  wfairii  aooB  xigmti 
into  lore.  Her  friends  looked  upon  her  as  one  ruinc<l  in  prospects  of  future  social  esteem  and  penonal  happlncM.  in 
uno  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  rebellion ;  but  many  of  those  very  friends,  when  the  great  poUtlcnl  ckan^  took  pl*M^  ^ 
•lutcaata  and  in  poverty,  while  Lucy  Knox  was  the  center  of  the  first  aocial  circle  in  Amerlcfti 
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Efibrts  of  Franklin  and  otbera. 


Counteraction  by  Adam  Smith  and  othera. 


Proceedings  in  Parliament 


1774. 


Continental  Congress  were  printed  and  industriously  circulated.  Dr.  Franklin  and  other 
friends  of  America  traversed  the  manufacturing  towns  in  the  north  of  England,  and  by  per- 
sonal communications  enlightened  the  people  upon  the  important  questions  at  issue.  The 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  were  mostly  Dissenters,  looking  upon  the  Church  of  England  as 
an  oppressor ;  and,  by  parity  of  simple  reasoning,  its  main  pillar,  the  throne,  was  regarded 
equally  as  an  instrument  of  oppression.  They  were,  therefore,  eager  listeners  to  the  truths 
respecting  human  rights  which  the  friends  of  republicanism  uttered,  and  throughout  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  Durham,  and  Northumberland,  the  people  became  much  excited. 

Ministers  were  alarmed,  and  concerted  measures  to 
counteract  the  eflects  produced  by  these  itinerant  repub- 
licans. Adam  Smith,  the  author  of  *'  The  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  Wedderbume,  the  solicitor  general,  and  other 
friends  of  the  ministry,  wielded  their  pens  vigorously ; 
and,  at  their  solicitation.  Dr.  Roebuck,  of  Birmingham, 
a  very  popular  man  among  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, followed  in  the  wake  of  Franklin  and  his  friends, 
and  endeavored  to  apply  a  ministerial  antidote  to  their 
republican  poison.  In  this  he  was  measurably  success- 
ful, and  the  districts  were  quieted. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  3 0th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  king  informed  them  that  America  was 
on  the  verge  of  open  rebellion.  When  the  usual  address 
to  the  king  was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
opposition  offered  an  amendment,  asking  his  majesty  to 
lay  before  Parliament  all  letters,  orders,  and  instructions 
relating  to  American  affairs,  as  well  as  all  the  intelli* 
gence  received  from  the  colonies.  Lord  North  opposed  the  amendment,  because  it  made 
the  first  advances  toward  a  reconciliation,  and  therefore  was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  government !  The  address  was  replete  with  assurances  of  support  for  the  king  and 
ministers  in  all  measures  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  government  in  the  colonies,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  drawing  the  sword,  if  necessary,  to  bring  the  Americans  to  the  feet  of  royal 
authority.  A  debate,  characterized  by  considerable  bitterness,  ensued,  but  the  amendment 
was  rejected,  and  the  loyal  address  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
against  seventy-three.  Similar  action  was  had  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  an  address  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  sixty-three  to  thirteen.  Nine  peers  signed  a  sensible  protest,  which 
concluded  with  these  words  :  *<  Whatever  may  be  the  mischievous  designs  or  inconsiderate 
temerity  which  leads  others  to  this  desperate  course,  we  wish  to  be  known  as  persons  who 
have  ever  disapproved  of  measures  so  pernicious  in  their  past  eflects  and  future  tendencies ; 
and  who  are  not  in  haste,  without  inquiry  and  information,  to  commit  ourselves  in  declara- 
tions which  may  precipitate  our  country  into  all  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war." 

Franklin  and  his  associates  caused  strong  remonstrances  and  petitions  to  be  sent  in  from 
the  northern  manufacturing  districts ;  and  respectful  petitions  were  also  sent  id  from  Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  praying  for  a  just  and  concilia- 
tory course  toward  America.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  an  inactive  committee — <'  a 
committee  of  oblivion,"  Burke  called  it — while  a  few  counter  petitions,  procured  by  Roe- 
buck, were  atted  upon  immediately.     Petitions  from  Americans,  and  even  one  from  Ja- 


AoAM  Smith.' 

Frofli  t  UMdallioa  bjr  Tuua 


'  Adam  Smith  was  bom  at  Kirkaldy,  in  Scotland,  in  1723.  At  the  age  of  three  years  he  was  carried 
nffby  some  gipsies,  but  soon  afterward  was  recovered.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was  designed  for 
the  Church.  He  became  an  infidel  in  religious  views,  and  of  course  turned  his  attention  to  other  than  cler- 
ical duties.  He  was  the  friend  of  Hume,  Gibbon,  and  several  of  the  most  distinguished  infidel  writers  of 
France.  He  wrote  much,  but  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  rests  is  his  **  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Canse  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published  in  1771.  It  was  for  a  long  time  the  ablest  work  on  politieai 
eoonomy  in  the  English  Umguage.     He  died  in  1790,  as  he  had  livedj  a  contemner  of  Christianity. 
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maica,  in  favor  of  the  colonics,  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  the  Americans  had  emty 
reason  to  helieve  that  government  was  anxious  to  light  up  the  flame  of  war,  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  at  once  crushing  the  spirit  of  indepeadence  in  the  West  by  a  single  tread  of  ill 
iron  heel  of  power. 

Parliament,  which  adjourned  until  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  reassembled  on  the 
20th  of  January.  Greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one.  Lord  Chatham  (Pitt) 
was  in  his  place  in  the  Upper  House  on  the  following  day.  It  was  understood  that  he  had 
washed  his  hands  of  American  affairs,  and  that  he  would  probably  not  be  seen  in  Parlia- 
ment during  the  session.  It  was  a  mistake,  and  the  great  statesman  opened  the  business 
of  the  session  by  proposing  an  address  to  the  king,  asking  him  to  « immediately  dispatch  o^ 
dcrs  to  General  Gage  to  remove  his  forces  from  Boston  as  soon  as  the  rigors  of  the  season 
would  permit."  **  I  wish,  my  lords,"  he  said,  **  not  to  lose  a  day  in  this  urgent,  pressing 
crisis.  An  hour  now  lost  may  produce  years  of  calamity.  For  my  part,  I  will  not  desert, 
for  a  single  moment,  the  conduct  of  this  weighty  business.  Unless  nailed  to  my  bed  by  ex- 
tremity of  sickness,  I  will  give  it  my  unremitted  attention.  I  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
this  sleeping  and  confounded  ministry,  and  will  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their  impending 
danger.  When  I  state  the  importance  of  the  colonies  to  this  country,  and  the  magnitude 
of  danger  from  the  present  plan  of  misadministration  practiced  against  them,  I  desire  not  to 
bo  understood  to  argue  for  a  reciprocity  of  indulgence  between  England  and  America.  I 
contend  not  for  indulgence,  but  justice  to  America  ;  and  I  shall  ever  contend  that  the  Amo^ 
icans  owe  obedience  to  us  in  a  limited  degree."  After  stating  the  points  on  which  the  n 
prcmacy  of  the  mother  country  was  justly  predicated,  the  great  orator  continued  :  **  Resil^ 
ance  to  your  acts  was  necessary  as  it  was  just ;  and  your  vain  declarations  of  the  omnipo- 
tence of  Parliament,  and  your  imperious  doctrines  of  the  necessity  of  submission,  will  be 
found  equally  incompetent  to  convince  or  to  enslave  your  fellow-subjects  in  America,  who 
feel  that  tyranny,  whether  ambitioned  by  an  individual  part  of  the  Legislature  or  the  bodies 
who  compose  it,  is  equally  intolerable  to  British  subjects."  He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the 
condition  of  the  troops  in  Boston,  suffering  from  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  insulted  by  the 
inhabitants,  wasting  away  with  sickness  and  pining  for  action  ;  and  finally,  after  alluding 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  late  Congress  and  the  approval  of  their  acts  by  the  people,  he  ex- 
claimed, '<  I  trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that  all  attempts  to  impose  servitude  iipon 
such  men,  to  establish  despotism  over  such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  must  be  vaifr— 
must  be  fatal.     We  shall  be  forced  ultimately  to  retract ;  let  us  retract  while  we  can,  not 

when  we  must To  conclude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thus  persevere  in  miBadvinf 

and  misleading  the  king,  I  will  not  say  that  they  can  alienate  the  afiections  of  his  subjeeU 
from  his  crown,  but  I  will  affirm  that  they  will  make  the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  king  is  betrayed,  but  I  will  pronounce  that  the  kingdom  is  in- 
done." 

Chatham's  motion  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  eighteen.  Not  at  all  dii* 
couraged,  he  immediately  presented  a  bill,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  renounce  the  pom 
of  taxation,  demand  of  the  Americans  an  acknowledgment  of  the  supreme  authority  of  Great 
Britain,  and  invite  them  to  contribute,  voluntarily,  a  specified  sum  annually,  to  be  employed 
in  meeting  the  charge  on  the  national  debt.  This  accomplished,  it  proposed  an  immediate 
epeal  of  all  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament  passed  during  the  current  reign,  and  then 
Ji  force.*  This,  of  course,  ministers  regarded  as  a  concession  to  the  colonies  quite  ss  inji- 
rious  to  national  honor  as  any  thing  yet  proposed,  and  more  humiliating,  even,  than  Dr. 
Tucker's  propositions,  then  attracting  much  attention,  that  Parliament  should,  by  solemn 
act,  separate  the  colonies  from  the  parent  government,  and  disallow  any  application  for  xei- 
toration  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  until,  by  humble  petition,  they  should 

*  These  were  ten  in  number :  the  Sugar  Act,  the  two  Qiuirttring  Jictt,  the  Tea  Act^  the  Act  mtptnimg 
the  New  York  Legislature  (hereafter  to  bo  noticed),  the  two  Acta  for  the  j)rial  in  Cheat  Britain  of  Oft 
committed  in  America,  the  Botton  Port  Bill,  the  Act  for  Regulating  the  General  Gmemtmnt  of 
tefU,  and  the  Quebec  Act 
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uk  ibi  paidon  and  reinitateinent.'  Chatbam'B  piopogition  received  very  little  ikror  in  the 
House  of  Loidi,  though  loudly  applauded  by  the  more  intelligent  people  without,'  and  it  vat 
negatived,  on  the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  "  reject  the  bill  now  and  forever,"  by  a 
vote  of  ■i:tty-oao  against  thirty-two. 

The  ministry,  governed  by  the  ethics  of  the  lion  (without  hii  magnanimity),  "  might 
makes  right,"  followed  up  their  foolish  rejection  of  the  olive  branch,  by  proposing  measures 
tantamount  to  an  actual  declaration  of  war  upon  the  American  colonists,  as  rebels.  On  the 
2d  of  Fehmary,  North  proposed  the  first  of  a  series  of  coercive  measures.  He  moved, 
in  the  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the  king,  atfirming  that  the  province  of  Massachu- 
setts was  in  a  state  of  rebellion ;  that  Great  Britain 
would  not  relinquish  an  iota  of  her  sovereign  rule  in  the 
colonies,  and  urging  his  majesty  to  take  effectual  meaft- 
urea  for  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  address 
concluded  with  the  usual  resolution  to  support  him  with 
their  "  lives  and  fortunes," 

On  introducing  the  motion,  North  intimated  that  a 
part  of  his  plan  was  to  materially  increase  the  military 
forces  in  America,  and  to  restrain  the  entire  commerce 
of  New  England  with  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
West  Indies.  Fox  moved  an  amendment,  censuring 
the  ministry  and  praying  for  their  removal.  Dunning 
and  the  great  Thurlow  engaged  in  the  debate  on  the 
side  of  the  opposition,  which  became  very  warm.  Fox's 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  three  hundred 
and  four  against  one  hundred  and  five,  and  North's 
Cdvud  Gibion.  motion  prevailed  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and 

ninety-six  to  one  hundred  and  six  in  the  Commons,  and 
in  the  Upper  House  by  eighty-seven  to  twenty-seven  ;  nine  peers  protesting.* 

*  Joaiall  Tucker,  D.D.,  desn  of  Gloucester,  vas  an  able  English  divine,  and  son  of  Abraham  Tucker,  bu- 
tbor  of  Ttu  Light  of  Ifaturt  Purtutd,  a  Work  in  nine  octavo  volumes.  Dr.  Tucker  was  a  famous  pam- 
phleteer at  the  time  of  oui  Revolution.  He  was  the  onlj  friend  of  the  British  ministry  who  wrote  in  favor 
cf  the  independence  of  the  colonies. 

*  The  corponlion  of  the  city  of  London  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him,  and  Franklin  (to  whom  Chatham 
•abmitted  the  bill  before  olTenng  it  in  the  Senate)  sent  forth  an  address  to  the  people  of  England,  and  to  hia 
3wn  countrpnea  there,  in  which  he  portrayed  Ihe  wickedness  of  rejecting  this  plan  of  reconciliation,  the 
aulf  feasible  one  that  had  been  offered  for  years.  Franklin  and  other  agents  asked  to  be  examined  at  the 
bar  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons  touching  the  demands  of  the  general  Coogress ;  but  even  this  courtiiy,  for  it 
could  be  called  nothing  more,  was  roughly  denied. 

'  Gibbon  the  hlstarian,  sulhoi  of  the  Dtctim  and  Fall  of  tkt  Roman  Empirt,  who  had  then  a  seat  in 
PoiUoment,  writing  to  his  friend  Sheffield,  said,  "  We  voted  on  address  of  'lives  and  fortmies,'  deoloring 
Moauchusetts  Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellion  ;  more  troops,  hat,  I  fear,  ool  enoagh,  to  go  to  America,  to  make 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  Boston ;  lhi«e  generals,  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Borgoyoe  I  In  a  few  days  we 
■top  the  ports  i^  New  England.  I  can  not  write  volumes,  but  1  am  more  and  more  convinced  that,  with 
firmness,  all  may  go  wcU^  ytt  I  lomtlhing  doubl." 

Gibbon  was  very  much  disposed  to  lake  sides  with  the  Americans,  and  it  is  said  that  be  pablioly  declared 
at  Brooke's  Coffee-house,  that  "  thero  wu  no  solvation  for  England,  anlesa  six  of  the  heads  of  the  cabinet 
cooncil  were  cut  off  and  laid  upon  the  tables  of  the  houses  of  Parliomont  as  examples."  Gibbon  hod  his 
price,  and,  within  a  fortnight  iftet  the  above  cipressiou  was  uttered,  took  office  under  that  some  cabinet 
cixincil,  with  a  liberal  salary  and  promise  of  a  pension.  His  mouth  was  thus  slopped  by  the  sngar-pluou 
of  patronage.  So  says  Bailey,  author  of  "  Records  of  Patriotism  and  Love  of  Country,"  page  169.  Bailey 
also  give*  the  following  poeni,  which  he  asserts  was  written  by  Fox : 

-  )Uii|  George,  1p  ■  fright,  lot  Gibbon  ibinld  witl« 
lla  Koi?  oTBrlttlD'i  disgnae, 
Thougtit  no  mewu  more  lan  Ui  pen  to  new* 

Than  to  fin  tba  iilitoHa  ■  plus. 
Bnt  Ui  audon  ti  viiB,  til  the  cone  of  bb  itfp 

That  Ut  pnjecli  ibonld  nenr  neceed  - 
Tlwiigli  ba  mita  not  a  line,  yet  a  ceoat  of  <«!■( 
In  Ibe  aatbor^  uampla  ws  read. 


TOxmlA 
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Jnhn  Wllkc*  In  Parliuiunt    Uii  Cbmnrur  md  Ctrrrt,     KU  for  deUroriDg  ftm  Nctr  Eogluid  Plaherloa.     A  cJaeUUDij  Bi 

In  the  debate  on  this  bill  the  celebrated  John  Wilkei,  then  a  member  of  F&rliament,  {a. 
merly  editor  of  tbe  North  Briton,  a  radical  paper,  who  had  given  the  government  a  world 
of  trouble  during  B  portion  of  the  fint  eight  yean  of  the 
roign  of  George  III.,  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  favoT  of 
the  Americans.  IJe  declared  that_a  proper  re«i»tance  to 
wrong  was  revolution,  and  not  rebeUitm,,  and  intimated 
that  if  the  Americana  were  Bueceasful,  they  might,  in  alieT 
timoB,  celebrate  the  revolution  of  1775  as  the  Engliih  did 
that  of  1 688.  Earnest  recommendations  to  pursue  mild- 
er measurcB  were  oiTered  by  the  apposition,  but  withonl 
elTcct.  It  was  voted  that  two  thousand  additional  sea 
men  and  one  thousand  four  hundred  soldien  should  bi 
sent  to  America. 

A  few  days  afterward  Lord  North  brought 
forth  another  bill,  providing  for  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  trade  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and  dT 
their  fisheries.'     It  had  a  clause,  excepting  those  inditid- 
uals  from  the  curse  who  should  produce  a  certificate  from  their  respeotive  governors  teetiff- 
ing  to  their  general  good  conduct,  and  who  should  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,     In  addition  to  the  opposition  which  the  bill  received  in  the  Commons,  the 
merchanls  of  Loudon  presented  an  earnest  remonstrance  against  it,'  and  to  did  the  Quaken 
in  behalf  of  their  brethren  in  Nantucket,  but  without  eflcct.     It  passCid  by  a  majority  if 
one  hundred  and  eighty  to  fifly-eight.     Fresh  intelligence  from  America,  represent 
ing  tbe  general  adhesion  to  the  Coutinental  Congress,  arrived  at  this  juncture,  ud 
another  bill  was  speedily  passed,  in  the  forin  of  an  amendment,  including  all  the  colonies  ia 
the  Ecstraining  Act,  except  New  York  and  North  Carolina,  where  loyalty  Ken- 
cd  to  predominate. 
While  the  Ucstraining  Act  was  under  consideration,  North  astonished  aJI  parties  by  of- 
fering what  he  pretended  to  bo  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  proposed  that  when  the  proper  an- 
ihoritics,  in  any  colony,  should  offer,  besides  maintaining  its  own  civil  government,  to  isin 

IIU  book  iroll  dcicribr4.  tiaw  corru|i1]0D  uid  brlbei 
Overthrew  Ihe  grFK  empire  of  Roro^ ; 

Which  hli  couhict  exbiblu  it  humc." 

Tlic  firsl  volatne  oT  Gilibnn's  Romo  was  puhtishcd  in  1776,  and  the  sixth  and  last  on  his  Gfty-flrat  bi'rtk- 
dny,  in  1T8S.  His  bookseller,  Mr.  Codcll,  nn  that  daj  gave  him  forty  ihousstid  dollars.  Gibbon  diad  ii 
January,  1794. 

'  This  fearless  political  writer  vas  born  in  1727.  He  became  a  member  of  Parliament  in  1757.  bAs 
forty-Sfih  number  of  the  "North  Briton,"  piihlished  in  1763,  be  made  a  severe  attack  on  govenunem,  fa 
which  he  was  sent  to  the  Towpr.  On  account  of  a  licenlioui  essay  on  woman  he  was  afterward  expelW 
from  ihc  HouM  of  Cnmmons.  Acquitted  of  the  chnr^^e  for  which  ho  was  comtnitled  to  the  Tower,  faa  pros- 
ecuted Mr.  Wood,  the  Under  Secretary,  received  five  thousand  dollars  damages,  and  then  went  to  PsriL 
He  re'Tirncd  to  England  in  1768,  sent  a  letter  of  submission  to  the  king,  and  was  soon  afterward  elected  U 
n  ECHt  in  Fsrlianient  for  Middlesex.  The  scat  was  socccssrully  contested  by  another.  He  was  then  elected 
alderman  of  London,  and  the  same  year  obtained  a  verdict  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ag-aiiiBt  the  Secietair 
of  State  for  seizing  his  papers.  HeVas  sheriff  in  1771,  and  in  1774  was  clrcted  lord  mayor,  and  look  to 
seal  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  He  was  made  Chamberlain  of  London  in  1779,  and  soon  aitarward  is- 
tired  from  the  Held  of  party  ;ioli tics.  He  died  at  his  scat  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  1797,  aged  aeveiity  yean 
The  likened  here  given  is  copied  from  a  medal  struck  in  his  honor.  The  obverse  side  has  a  pyramid  Vfm 
a  pedestal,  beside  which  stands  a  fij^rc  of  Time  inscribing  upon  tbe  pyramid  the  number  45.  On  thsprf- 
estal  are  the  words  Magna  Charta,  and  bcncalb.  Is  »exobt  of  tue  teab  MDCCLXVIII.  Wilkes  bad  l 
mmt  forbidding  countenance,  but  his  manners  were  pleasing.  In  his  private  character  he  was  lieeatiaiiS 
yet  his  talents  and  energy  employed  upon  Iho  popular  side  made  him  the  idol  of  tbe  people. 

*  According  to  testimony  produced  in  Parliament,  about  400  ships,  2000  fishing  shallops,  and  20,0011 
men  wero  thus  employed  in  the  British  Newfoundland  fisheries. 

'  The  people  of  New  England  were,  at  that  time,  indebted  to  tbe  merchants  of  London  nearly  Btb  laSI- 
ion  dollars.  With  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of  the  colonists,  all  hope  of  collecting  area  a  ^»ttill  abntf 
OiLi  Bum  would  be  lost. 
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a  certain  revenue  and  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  Parliament,  it  would  be  proper  to  forbeai 
imposing  any  tax,  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  The  ministerial  party  opposed  it 
because  it  was  conciliatory,  and  the  opposition  were  dissatisfied  with  it  because  it  proposed 
to  abate  but  a  single  grievance,  and  was  not  specific.  To  his  great  astonishment,  the  min- 
ister found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  cross-fire  from  both  parties ;  yet  he  stood  his  ground 
well,  and  adroitly  carried  the  proposition  through.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  it  was 
really  a  cheat  with  a  fair  exterior  of  honesty,  and  intended  to  sow  division  in  the  councils  of 
the  colonies,  heedless  members  of  Parliament  gave  it  support,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  eighty-eight 

On  the  heel  of  this  bill  Burke  proposed  a  conciliatory  plan,  and  five  days  after- 
ward Mr.  Hartley  ofiered  a  mild  scheme,  similar  to  Chatham's ;  but  they  were 
negatived  by  large  majorities.     The  **  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  London,"  urged 
by  the  merchants,  who  were  smarting  under  the  effects  of  the  lash  applied  to  the  Americans, 
addressed  the  king  in  condemnation  of  the  late  measures  toward  the  colonies.     ^^,  j^. 
They  were  sternly  rebuked  by  his  majesty,  who  expressed  his  astonishment  that  any       ^'^^• 
of  his  subjects  presumed  to  be  abettors  of  the  rebels.     It  was  obvious  that 

"  King,  Commons,  &nd  Lords  were  aniting  amain 
To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours,*' 

and  Franklin,  abandoning  all  hope  of  reconciliation,  sailed  for  America. 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  colonies  had  complained  of  wrongs,  petitioned  for  redress, 
and  suffered  insults.  Forbearance  was  no  longer  a  virtue,  and,  turning  their  backs  upon 
Great  Britain,  they  prepared^  for  _var.  In  this  movement  Massachusetts  took  the  lead. 
The  Provincial  Congress  ordered  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  stores  for  an  army  of  fif- 
teen  thousand  men.  They  called  upon  the  Congregational  clergy  to  preach  liberty  from 
their  pulpits,  and  hearty  responses  were  given.  **  The  towns,  which  had  done  so  fearlessly 
and  so  thoroughly  the  preparatory  work  of  forming  and  concentrating  political  sentiment, 
same  forward  now  to  complete  their  patriotic  actions  by  voting  money  freely  to  arm,  equip, 
and  discipline  *  Alarm  List  Companies ;'  citizens  of  every  calling  appeared  in  their  ranks , 
to  be  a  private  in  them  was  proclaimed  by  the  journals  an  honor ;  to  be  chosen  to  ofHce  in 
them,  a  mark  of  the  highest  distinction.  In  Danvers,  the  deacon  of  the  parish  was  elected 
captain  of  the  minute  men,  and  the  minister  his  lieutenant,  l^he  minute  men  were  trained 
often,  the~towhs  paying  the  expense  ;  and  the  company,  af\er  its  fieI3  exercises,  would  some- 
times repair  to  the  meeting-house  to  hear  a  patriotic  sermon,  or  partake  of  an  entertainment 
at  the  town-house,  where  zealous  sons  of  liberty  would  exhort  them  to  prepare  to  fight 
bravely  for  God  and  their  country.  Such  was  the  discipline — so  free  from  a  mercenary 
spirit,  so  full  of  inspiring  influences— of  the  early  American  soldiery.  And  thus  an  army, 
in  fact,  was  in  existence,  ready  at  a  moment's  call,  for  defensive  purposes,  to  wheel  its  iso- 
lated platoons  into  solid  phalanxes,  while  it  presented  to  an  enemy  only  opportunity  for  an 
inglorious  foray  upon  its  stores."* 

Had  the  counsels  of  inflamed  zeal  and  passion— -inflamed  by  the  most  cruel  and  insulting 
oppression— prevailed,  blood  would  have  been  shed  before  the  close  of  1774.  Troops  con- 
tinued to  arrive  at  Boston,*  and  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery  increased  with  their  numbers 

'  Frothingham's  Siege  of  Boston^  p.  42. 

'  In  November,  1774,  there  were  eleven  regiments  of  British  troops,  besides  the  artillery,  in  Boston.  In 
Deeember,  500  marines  landed  from  the  Asia  man-of-war,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  all  the  troops 
ordered  from  the  Jerseys,  New  York,  and  Quebec  had  arrived.  A  goard  of  1 50  men  was  stationed  at  the 
Hiief  upon  the  Neck.  The  army  was  brigaded.  The  first  brigadier  general  was  Earl  Percy,  Moncrief 
his  brigade  major ;  the  second  general  was  Pigott,  his  major,  Small ;  third  general,  Jones,  his  major,  Hatch- 
aMon,  son  of  the  late  governor.  The  soldiers  were  in  high  spirits,  and  the  officers  looked  with  contempt 
upon  the  martial  preparations  of  the  people.  "  As  to  what  you  hoar  of  their  taking  arms  to  resist  the  force 
of  England,"  wrote  an  officer,  in  November,  1774,  **  it  is  mere  bullying,  and  will  go  no  further  than  words , 
whenever  it  comes  to  blows,  he  that  can  run  the  fastest  will  think  himself  best  off.  Believe  me,  any  two 
regiments  here  imght  to  be  decimated,  if  they  did  not  beat,  in  the  field,  the  whole  force  of  the  Massachu- 
setts province." 
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and  strength  ;  but  the  Americans  were  detennined  that  when  collision,  which  was  inevitt- 
blc,  should  take  place,  the  first  blow  should  be  struck  by  the  British  txcops,  and  thus  make 
frovernnient  the  aggressor.  The  occasion  was  not  long  delayed.  Greneral  Gage  discovered 
that  the  patriots  were  secretly  conveying  arms  and  ammunition  out  of  Boston.  In  earti, 
beneath  loads  of  manure,  cannon  balls  and  muskets  were  carried  out ;  and  powder,  conceal- 
ed in  the  panniers  of  the  market-women,  and  cartridges  in  candle-boxes,  passed  unsuspected 
by  the  guard  upon  the  Neck.*  On  discovering  these  movements,  and  learning  that  some 
brass  cannon  and  field-pieces  were  at  Salem,  Gage  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  seize  them. 
They  were  repelled  by  the  people  under  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  without  bloodshed,  as 
we  have  noticed  on  page  374.  This  movement  aroused  the  utmost  vigilance  throughout 
•^^j.^ij  tho  country.  At  a  special  session  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  Colonel  Wooiter 
1775.  -^vas  commissioned  a  major  general,  and  Joseph  Spencer  and  Israel  Putnam  were 
nppointed  brigadiers.  Elbridgc  Gerryj  a  merphai^t  of  MarbJe^oadT  and  aflerward  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  at  the*  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  under  his  directions  munitions  of  war  were  rapidly  accumulated,  the  chief  de- 
posit of  which  was  at  Concord,  about  twenty  miles  from  Boston.  Meanwhile,  Sewall,  the 
attorney  general  of  the  province,  wrote  a  scries  of  powerful  articles,  calling  upon  the  people 
to  cease  resistance ;  and,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  patriots  lest  there  should  be  defectioa 
in  their  strong-hold,  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  soon  afterward  ofiered  to  mediate 
between  General  Gage  and  the  people  of  Boston,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  hostilitifls. 
Timothy  Ruggles,  president  of  the  «  Stamp  Act  Congress,"  got  up  counter  associatiflu 
against  those  of  the  patriots,  and  a  small  number  at  Marshfield  and  other  placet  signed  the 
agreement,  calling  themselves  the  <<  Associated  Loyalists."  But  John  Adams  promptly  re- 
plied to  Judge  Sewall ;  Governor  Trumbull's  apparent  conservatism  was  soon  undentood 
to  be  but  a  testimony  against  government,  to  prove  that  offers  of  reconciliation  had  been 
made  and  rejected  ;  the  patriots  made  the  <*  Associated  Loyalists"  recant,  and  the  xepnUie- 
ans  assumed  a  bolder  tone  than  ever  of  defiance  and  contempt. 

When  spring  opened,  Gage's  force  amounted  to  about  three  thousand  five  hundred  eflee^ 
ive  men.  He  determined,  with  this  force,  to  nip  the  rebellion  in  the  bud,  and  his  fiist  Sfll- 
i ve  movement  was  an  attempt  to  seize  or  destroy  the  stores  of  the  patriots  at  Concord,  wbiA 
were  under  the  charge  of  Colonel  James  Barrett.  Officers  in  disguise  were  sent  to  mtke 
sketches  of  the  roads,  and  to  ascertain  tho  state  of  the  towns.  Bodies  of  troops  were  ooet* 
sionally  marched  into  the  country,  and  a  general  system  of  reconnoissance  around  Boston  wii 
established.  The  ever-vigilant  patriots  were  awake  to  all  these  movements.  A  nigh^ 
watch  was  established  at  Concord,  and  every  where  the  minute  men  were  ready  with  bgt 
nishcj  muskets,  fixed  bayonets,  and  filled  cartouches. 

Early  in  April,  many  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolutionary  proceediagi 
at  Boston,  apprehending  arrest,  and  probable  transportation  to  England  for  trial,  left  the 
town*  Among  those  who  remained  was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  he  kept  the  patriots  ooo- 
tiuually  advised  of  the  movements  of  Gage  and  his  troops.  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hid- 
cock,  who  were  members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  Genenl 
Gage,  and,  as  it  appeared  afterward,  he  had  resolved  to  arrest  them  on  their  return  to  the 


^  On  the  18th  of  March  the  disoovcry  was  made,  and  tho  guard  at  the  Neok  seized  13,425  musket  eir- 
tridgps  and  a  quantity  of  halLs.  In  doincr  this,  a  teamster  was  severely  handled.  This  circumsCance^  the 
oration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  in  the  "  Old  South,"  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  (March  5th),  tte 
tarring  and  feathering  of  a  citizen  of  Billeriea,  charged  with  tempting  a  soldier  to  desert,  and  an  Miuh 
upon  the  house  of  John  Hancock,  greatly  excited  the  people. 

''  ^'  A  daurrhter  of  liberty,  uu(u|uitlly  yoked  in  point  of  politics,  sent  word  by  a  tmsty  hand  to  Mr.  SsibmI 
Adams,  residing,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hancock,  at  Lexington,  >. .  ....the  troops  were  coming  out  in  afev 

days.  Upon  this,  their  friends  in  Boston  were  advised  to  move  urt  their  plate,  &c.,  and  the  CommittMflf 
Safety  voted  that  all  tho  ammunition  bo  deposited  in  nine  dilferent  towns,  and  that  other  articles  be  lodgtd, 
some  in  one  place  and  some  in  another;  so,  as  to  tho  15  medicine-chests,  2000  iron  pots,  2000 hovh, 
15,000  canteens,  and  1000  tents ;  and  that  the  six  companies  of  matrosses  be  stationed  in  diflereol  i 
— Gordon,  i.,  309. 
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oity.     Fortunately,  thejr  were  persuaded  to  remain  at  LexiDgtoa,  at  the  hotue  of  the  Rev- 
eiwid  Jonas  Clark. 

On  Tuesday  night,  the  1  Bth  of  April,  Gags  sent  eight  hundred  British  troops,  light 
inlantTy  and  grenadiers,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  aided  by  Major  Fitcaim,  to 
destroy  the  Btores  at  Concord.     They  embarked  at  the  Common,  and,  landing  at  Pbipps'a 
Farm,  marched  with  great  secrecy,  arresting  every  person  they  met  on  the  way,  lo  prevent 
intelligence  of  their  expedition  being  given. 

They  left  Boston  at  about  midnight,  Gage  aapposing  the  movemeat  to  be  a  profound  le- 
oiet ;  but  the  patriots  had  become  aware  of  the  expedition  early  in  the  evening.  As  Lord 
Percy  was  crossing  the  Common,  about  nine  o'clock,  he  joined  a  group  of  persons,  one  of 
whom  said,  "The  British  troops  will  miss  their  aim."  "What  aim?"  inquired  Percy, 
who  waa  Gage's  confidant  in  the  matter.  "  The  cannon  at  Concord,"  replied  the  man. 
,^  Percy  haslenrd  to  inform  Gage,  and  guards  ware  immediately  set  at  avery  ave- 
)  town,  to  prevent  person?  from  leaving  it.  Warren  and 
hia  I'ricnils  had  anlicip.-tted  this,  and  lef^.  Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes 
hod  just  Towed  across  the  river  to  Charlestown,  with  a  message  from  War- 
ren to  Hancock  and  Ailams  at  Lexington.  Thoy  were  almost  captured  at 
Charlestown  Neck  by  tiic  guard,  but  escaped,  and  reached  Lexington, 
thirteen  miles  northward  of  Boston,  a  little  after  nuiijuight.  A  guard  of 
5  placed  around ^r.  Clark's  house  to  protect 
The  messengers  made  themselves  known  to 
c  refuged  admission  to  the  house,  as  orders  had  been 
,!low  the  inmates  lo  be  disturbed  by  noise. 
lid  Revere ;  "  you'U  have  noise  enough  before 
long ;  the  regulars  are  coming  !"  Hancock 
and  Adams  were  aroused,  and  their  safety 
being  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance, 
they  were  persuaded  to  retire  to  Wobum, 
Revere  and  Dawes  pushed  on  toward  Con- 
cord to  give  the  alarm  there.  One  hund- 
red and  thirty  of  the  Lexington  militia 
were  collected  at  the  meeting-honse  upon 
the  green  by  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  roll  was  called,  and,  the  air  being  chilly, 

they  were  dismissed  with  orders  to  remain 

n  drum-beat. 

l^e  midniglit  march  of  the  British  regulars  was  performed  in  silence,  and,  aa  they  nip- 
poaed,  in  secret.  But  vigilant  eyes  were  npon  theuL.  Messrs.  Gerry,  Ome,  and  Lae, 
members  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  were  at  Menotomy  (West  Cambridge),  and  saw  them 
puung  ;  and,  as  they  approached  Lexington,  the  sound  of  belli  and  guns  warned  them  that 
their  expedition  was  known.' 

Colonel  Smith  detached  six  companiet  under  Major  Pitcaim,  with  orders  to  press  on  to 

■  This  bnilduii}  «u  slaadin);  when  I  visiled  Lexinjfton  in  1848.  It  was  built  by  Thomaa  Haooock,  Esq., 
of  BiMloD,  as  a  pcuvonage  far  his  falher,  tbe  Revereoid  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington,  about  1 30  joara  sf^. 
Mr.  Haacoek  was  a  minister  at  Leiinglon  fifty-two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  RevorenJ  Jona>  Clark, 
the  oocapant  of  tbe  faonse  at  tbo  time  of  tbe  skinniah  at  Lexington.  Mr.  Clark  lived  in  the  house  flf^^-two 
jasrs.  The  room  in  which  the  two  patriots,  Samuel  Adam*  and  John  Hancock,  were  sleeping  on  the  night 
before  the  skinnish  at  Lexington,  is  retained  in  its  original  oondition.  The  wainicoting  is  of  Carolina  pine, 
and  the  sides  of  tbe  room  are  covered  with  a  heaiy  paper,  with  dark  tignres,  pasted  npon  the  boards  in 
reoUuigolar  pieces  about  fourteen  inch  tare,  '-In  an  adjoining  room  is  one  of  those  ancient  fire-places, 
onuuneDted  with  pictorial  tiles,  so  rarely  lound  in  New  England. 

*  These  three  patriots  had  a  narrow  escape.  They  saw  the  head  of  tbe  eohunn  pass  by.  Jost  before 
ibe  rear-gnacd  had  ooroe  np,  a  detachment  was  sent  to  search  the  house  where  they  were  staying.  They 
eeoaped  to  the  fields  bj  a  back  door,  where  they  kept  in  coocealment  ontil  the  honse  was  searched  and  tiM 
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Cuoiluct  of  tt^oT  ritcalin. 


Concord  and  secure  the  two  bridges ;  at  tlio  laioe  time  be  nut  a  meeaengei  to  Boston  for 
TO-cnforccmcnls,  Pilcairu  advancod  rapidly  toward  Leiington  hy.the  ligbt_of^a  i^aiiiiij 
mouii,  capturing-  several  persons  ou  the  way.  One,  named  Bowman,  eicapeil,  anil,  hisUo 
Liig  on  horseback  to  Lcxingtoa,  notiReJ  Caiilain  Parker,  commander  of  the  ininate  men,  oT 
the  approach  of  tho  enemy.  It  was  now  between  four  and  five  o'clock  la  the  moniin^. 
Th§. bells  were  rung, ^na  were  fired,  and  the  diums  wcie. beaten.  About  one  hundreTof 
l!ie  militia  were  speedily  collected  upon  the  green,  armed  with  loaded  muskets,  but  in  muA 
confusion  and  alarm,  for  the  number  of  the  approaching  regulars  was  unknown.  Iq  the 
:;ray  of  the  early  morning-  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  troops  appeared,  and  an  oyerwhelnuig 
force  halted,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  mec ling-house,  and  loaded  their  pieces.  The  militii. 
undismayed,  stood  firm.  They  had  been  ordered  not  to  draw  a  trigger  until  fired  npoa  by 
the  enemy,  and  for  a  moment  silence  and  hesitation  prevailed,  for  neither  party  seemed  will- 
inj!  to  become  tho  aggressor.  The  parley  with  judgment  was  but  for  a  moment.  Fitcsin 
and  other  officers  galloped  forward,  waving  their  swords  over  their  heads,  and  followed  by 
their  troops  in  double-quick  time.  They  shouted,  "  Disperse,  you  villains  '.  lay  down  yom 
arms  I  Why  don't  you  disperse,  you  rebels?  disperse!"  In  rushing  forward  the  trcn[« 
became  confused.  As  the  patriots  did  not  instantly  obey  the  command  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  Pitcairn  wheeled  his  horse,  and,  waving  his  sword,  gave  orders  to  press  forward  isd 
surround  the  militia.  At  the  same  moment  some  random  shots  were  6red  by  the  Britiik, 
but  without  effect,  which  were  promptly  returned  by  the  Americana.      Pitcairn  then  drtw 


his  pistol  and  discharged  it,  at  the  same  moment  giving  the  wordjSrc'  A  general  rfis- 
charjro  of  muikctry  ensued;  four  patriots  were  killed,  and  the  remainder  were  dispetink. 
Finding  themselves  fired  upon  while  retreating,  several  of  them  halted,  and  returned  the 
shots,  and  then  secured  themselves  behind  stone  walla  and  buildingv.  Three  British  nt 
dicrs,  and  Pitcairn's  horse,  were  wounded,  while  eight  Americans  were  killed  :  foui  oa  tkt 

'  This  is  Ihc  picture  bIIdiIoiI  to  on  pa^o  421,  from  (he  one  dravn  by  Earl,  and  engraved  hj  Doolitllsis 
ITT.'i.  The  largcM  building  in  the  picture  is  tho  mreling-housc,  and  the  officer  on  horvebnck  in  Irial<f& 
IS  ililajor  Piienim.     The  tigiires  in  the  rorcgrnuiid  are  the  proviticisl  militia.     The  dwelling  with  tbs  tn 

rhimncys,  on  the  left  (which  is  $tiU  standin);),  was  Biickmnn's  Tavern.     The  poaitum  of  the  illii ■■ 

lunoe  erected  upon  Lexininnn  Green,  U  about  where  the  provincials  on  the  left  are  seen  dispersing,  ns 
merit  oT  this  piomre  con<i<t«  in  its  truthrulness  in  depicting  the  appearance  oTthe  >pot  at  the  line  sfik 
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^ound,  near  the  spot  where  the  monument  stands,  and  four  others  while  escaping  over  the- 
fencee.* 

As  soon  as  the  patriots  dispersed,  the  detachment  of  regulars,  joined  by  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  party,  pushed  on  toward  Concord,  six  miles  distant.  Confident  of  success,  the 
whole  party  were  in  high  spirits.  But  Concord  had  been  aroused,  and  a  formidable  body 
of  militia  had  collected  to  receive  the  invaders.  We  have  noticed  that  Revere  and  Dawes 
started  from  Lexington  to  alarm  the  country  toward  Concord.  They  met  Dr.  Samuel 
Prescott,  and,  while  in  conference  with  him,  some  British  officers  came  upon  them.  Re- 
vere and  Dawes  were  made  prisoners,  but  Prescott  escaped  ov€r  a  wall,  and  reached  Con- 
cord about  two  in  the  morning.  JThe  bells  were  rung,  and  before  daylight  the  people  were 
under  arms.  When  the  guns  at  Lexington  were  heard  In  Hie  morning,  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  Concord,  had  assembled,  and  arranged  a  plan  of  recep- 
tion for  the  British  troops.     The  military  operations  were  under  the  able  management  of 

Colonel  James  Barrett,*  while 
^^^  ^^  the   whole    male  population, 

/  ^^^^^T^y^L^CJ    ^^^ -^{yvy^^FT^^  ^^y^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  women,  aided  in  re- 
^X^  Z'V^^^ y  moving  the  stores  to  a  place 

^  «  «  of  safety   in   distant   woods 

810NATUBK  OP  Colonel  Baiuiett.  .;.  .         -  t  • 

The  militia  of  Lmcoln  and 
other  places  hastened  to  join  those  of  Concord,  and  the  whole  paraded  on  the  Common. 
Guards  were  stationed  at  the  North  and  South  Bridges,  and  in  the  center  of  the  town,  all 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Jonathan  Farrar. 

At  about  seven  o'clock  the  British  column  was  seen  advancing  on  the  Lexington  Road ■ 
Some  companies  of  militia  thai  had  marched  down  that  road  returned  in  hasle  and  reported 
the  number  of  the  British  as  three  times  that  of  the  Americans.  These  companies,  with 
thow  in  the  town,  fell  back  to  an  eminence  some  eighty  rods  from  the  center  of  the  village, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Colonel  Barrett,  and  were  formed  into  two  battalions.  They 
had  hardly  formed,  before  the  glittering  of  thebayonets  and  Hashing  of  the  red  uniforms  of 
the  Britifh  in  the^brighLJOlorning^  sunjvere  seen,  but  a  quarter  of  a  mUeT distant,  rapidly  ad- 
▼ancing.  A  short  consultation  was  held.  Some  were  for  making  a  desperate  stand  upon 
the  spot,  while  others  proposed  a  present  retreat,  until  re-enforced  by  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia. The  latter  council  prevailed,  and  the  provincials  retired  to  the  high  ground  over  the 
North  Bridge,  about  a  mile  from  the  Common. 

The  British  troops  entered  Concord  in  two  divisions  one  by  the  main  road,  the  other  on 
the  hill  north  of  it.  Colonel  Smith  and  Major  Pitcairn,  who  had  immediate  command  of 
the  grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  remained  in  the  town,  but  detached  six  companies  under 
Captain  Parsons  to  secure  the  bridges,  prevent  the  militia  from  crossing  them,  and  to  ferret 
oat  and  destroy  the  secreted  stores,  information  concerning  which  had  been  given  by  Captain 
Beeman  of  Petersham,  and  other  Tories.  Captain  Lawrie,  with  three  companies,  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  North  Bridge,  while  Parsons,  with  the  other  three  companies,  marched  to  de- 
stroy the  stores  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett.  Captain  Pole,  with  a  party,  took  post 
at  the  South  Bridge,  and  destroyed  what  few  stores  were  found  in  that  vicinity ;  but  so 

^  The  names  of  the  slain  are  recorded  on  tbe  monument  erected  to  their  memory  on  the  green  at  Lex- 
ington. A  picture  of  the  monument  and  a  copy  of  the  inscription  may  bo  found  on  page  653.  Captain 
Jonas  Parker  was  among  the  slain.  He  had  repeatedly  said  that  he  never  would  run  from  the  British.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  but,  continuing  to  discharge  his  gun.  without  retreating,  was  killed  by  a 
bayonet. 

'  Colonel  Barrett  had  been  a  captain  in  the  provincial  army  during  the  French  and  Indian  war.  He  was 
with  Shirley  at  Oswego,  and  afterward  accompanied  Abercrombie  to  Ticonderoga  and  Amherst  to  Crown 
Point.  Becoming  aged,  he  resigned  his  commission.  When  the  Massachusetts  militia  were  organized  at 
tba  beginning  of  1775,  Captain  Barrett  was  solicited  to  take  command  of  a  regiment,  but  declined  on  ac- 
count of  his  age.  "  We  don't  want  active  service,  we  want  your  advice,"  said  his  earnest  townsmen. 
Thos  urged,  and  actuated  by  patriotic  zeal,  ho  took  the  command.  Colonel  Barrett  died  at  about  the  close 
of  the  war.  These  facts  1  obtained  from  his  grandson,  Major  Barrett,  eighty-seven  years  old  M'hon  I  vis- 
ited him  in  1848. 
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diligently  had  the  people  worked  in  coaeealiiij 
the  BtoreB  that  the  object  of  the  expeditioit  wu 
almost  frustrated.  The  British  broke  open  about 
sixty  barrel!  of  flour  in  the  center-of  the  ton. 
but  nearly  half  of  that  wiu  subsequently  und. 
They  knocked  off  the  trunnions  of  t}irM  ma 
twenty-four  pound  cannons,  burned  ai^tteen  ppf 
carriage  wheels,  and  a  few"Tiarrels  of  wooda 
trencters  and  spoons,  cut  down  the  llberty-pdlt 
and  set  the  eoiirt-hquse  on  fire.  The  flamci 
were  extinguished  by  a  Mja/Hllonlton,  befnt 
much  damage  was  done.  About  tive  hundred 
pounds  of  balls  were  thrown  into  the  mili-pnid 
and  wells. 

While  the  British  were  thus  engaged,  the  number  of  the  militia  was  rapidly  incmBsg 
by  accessions  of  minute  men  from  Carlisle,  Chelmsford,  Weston,  Littleton,  and  Ac]^ 
neighboring  towns,  and  before  ten  o'clock  the  force  amounted  to  nearly  fooi  hundreJ^nen 
Joseph  Hosmer,  acting  as  adjutant,  formed  them  into  proper  line  as  fast  as  they  arrived  en 
the  field,  westerly  of  the  house  since  owned  by  Joseph  Buttrick.  Most  of  the  operations  tt 
the  British,  within  the  town,  could  bo  seen  from  this  point,  and  when  the  fires  in  the  eenM 
of  the  villapc  were  lighted  the  people  wcm  greatly  excited.  Many  of  the  prominent  a& 
zcns,  and  the  Committee  of  Safety,  weie  with  the  militia,  and,  after  a.  brief  consultaticB. 
aud  a  stirring  appeal  from  the  brave  lioBmcr,  it  was  resolved  to  dislodge  the  enemy  at  the 
North  Bridge.  "I  haven't  a  man  that's  afraid  to  go,"  said  the  intrepid  Captain  Imtt 
Davis  ;  and,  wheeling  into  marching  order,  they  were  joined  by  other  companies,  and  pndi 
mI  forward  toward  the  brid|ro,  under  the  command  of  Major  John  Buttrick,  of  Coocetd. 


L  EAutaiT's  Hoittci 


¥■' '"'''!:' ''^T?t.-^'\^!af -4  -'' 

^•^ 

'  This  slcBtch  ia  from  the  roail  leadinf;  to  (he  village  nf  Concord  by  ihfl  way  of  the  Notth  Btidac-    Tk 
hnuwi  WHS  erected  about  eighty  jcikrs  ago,  by  Colonel  Barrolt,  and  is  now  owned  by  hi*  Win— niir,  Pri—' 

'  This  view,  lookinf;  somhoasi,  is  from  the  rotid  leading  lo  the  village  by  the  way  of  the  Ncsth  Bndp 
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Bftttle  at  Concord  Bridge. 


Retroat  of  the  Britiih  to  the  Village. 


The  Soaiping  Story  explained. 


The  Acton  company,  under  Davis,  was  in  front,  followed  by  those  of  Captains  Brown,  Miles, 
and  Nathan  Barrett,  and  by  ptheia  whose  commanders'  names  are  not  recorded,  in  all  near- 
ly three  hundred  efiective  men.  They  marched  in  double  file,  with  trailed'  arms.  The 
British  guard  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  but,  on  seeing  the  Americans  approaching, 
they  crossed  over,  and  commenced  taking  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge.  Major  Buttrick 
called  to  them  to  desist,  and  urged  his  men  forward  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  the  bridge. 
The  enemy  formed  for  action,  and  when  the  Americans  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  some  of  the  regulars.  The  first  shots  were  inefiiectual,  but  others 
that  followed  were  fatal.  One  of  the  Acton  company  was  wounded,*  and  Captain  Isaac 
Davis  and  Abner  Hosmer,  of  the  same  company,  were  killed.  '<  Fire,  fellow-soldiers  !  for 
God's  sake,  fire !"  shouted  Buttrick,  on  seeing  his  companions  fall,  and  immediately  a  full 
volley  was  given  by  the  provincials.  Three  of  the  British  were  killed,  and  several  wounded 
and  made  prisoners.  Some  other  shots  were  fired,  but  in  a  few  minutes  Lawrie  ordered  a 
retreat,  and  the  provincials  took  possession  of  the  bridge.     Two  of  the  British  soldiers  killed 

were  left  on  the  ground,  and  were  buried  by  the  provin- 
cials. Their  graves  are  a  few  feet  from  the  monu- 
ment. Another,  who  was  not  yet  dead,  was  dispatch- 
ed by  a  blow  from  a  hatchet  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
provincial  who  had  more  zeal  than  humanity.  This 
circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  horrible  story  sent  abroad 
by  the  British  and  Tories,  that  the  militia  "  killed  and 
scalped  the  prisoners  that  foil  into  their  hands.'* 

Colonel  Smith,  in  the  village,  on  hearing  the  firing 
at  the  bridge,  sent  a  re-enforcement.  These  met  the 
retreating  detachment  of  Lawrie,  but,  observing  the 
increasing  force  of  the  militia,  wheeled,  and  joined  in 
the  retreat.  In  the  mean  time,  the  party  under  Cap- 
tain Parsons  returned  from  Colonel  Barrett's,  and  were 
allowed  by  the  provincials  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
North  Bridge,  where  the  skirmish  had  just  occurred, 
unmolested.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  militia  did  not  cut  them  ofiT,  which  they  might  eas- 
ily have  done.  It  must  be  remembered  that  war  had  not  been  declared,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple had  been  enjoined  to  make  Great  Britaiw  the  aggressor,  they  acting  only  on  the  defens- 
ive. The  militia  at  Concord  had  not  yet  heard  of  the  deaths  at  Lexington ;  tlieir  volley 
that  had  just  slain  three  of  the  king's  troops  was  fired  purely  in  self-defense,  and  they  hesi- 
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to  the  restdenoe  of  Mr.  Presoott  B&rrett.  The  point  from  which  the  sketch  was  made  is  upon  an  elevation 
a  little  north  of  that  where  the  militia  assembled  under  Colonel  Barrett.  The  stream  of  water  is  the  Con- 
oord,  or  Sudbury  River.  The  site  of  the  North  Bridge  is  at  the  monument  seen  in  the  center  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  monument  stands  upon  the  spot  where  the  British  were  stationed,  and  in  the  plain,  directly 
aeroM  the  river  from  the  monument,  is  the  place  where  Davis  and  Hosmer,  of  the  American  militia,  were 
idUed.  The  house,  the  roof  and  gable  of  which  are  seen  in  the  distance,  just  on  the  left  of  the  largest  tree^ 
the  residence  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Ripley  (afterward  a  chaplain  in  the  army)  at  the  time  of  the  skir- 
It  is  upon  the  road  leading  to  Concord  village,  which  lies  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond. 

'  He  was  a  ftfer,  named  Blanchard.  One  of  the  Concord  minute  men,  named  Brown,  was  also  slightly 
wocnded.  The  ball  that  wounded  them  passed  under  the  arm  of  Colonel  Robinson,  who,  by  request,  ac- 
eompanied  Major  Buttrick. 

*  This  plan  I  have  copied  from  Frothingham^s  interesting  work,  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boiton, 
p.  70. 

Explanation  of  the  Plan. — 1.  Lexington  Road ;  2.  Hills  and  high  land  where  the  liberty  pole  stood; 
3.  Center  of  the  tovm,  and  main  body  of  the  British ;  4.  Road  to  the  South  Bridge ;  5,  5,  5.  Road  to  the 
North  Bridge  and  to  Colonel  Bamett's,  two  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town ;  6.  High  ground  a  mile 
•orth  of  the  meeting-house,  where  the  militia  assembled ;  7.  Road  along  which  they  marched  to  dislodge 
Che  British  at  North  Bridge ;  8.  Spot  where  Davis  and  Hosmer  fell ;  9.  Reverend  Mr.  Emerson's  house ; 
10.  Bridges  and  roads  made  in  1793,  when  the  old  roads  with  dotted  lines  were  discontinued;  11.  The 
nwiiument.  The  arrows  show  the  return  of  Captain  Parsons,  after  the  firing  at  the  North  Bridge ;  12  ib 
the  place  where  re-enforcements  met  him. 
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tated,  for  the  moment,  to  act  on  the  ofFenBive  by  rone  wing  the  combat.     This  is  the  expla- 
nation given  by  their  cotemporaries. 

Observing  the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  militia,  Colonel  Smith  thought  it  prudent  to  le* 
turn  with  his  troops  to  Boston  as  speedily  as  possible.     A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  they 
commenced  their  retreat  toward  Lexington,  the  main  column  covered  by  strong  flankinp 
guards.     They  soon  perceived  that  the  whole  region  was  in  arms,  and  minute  men  wen 
collecting  from  all  points.     The  cautious  counsels  at  Concord,  not  to  attack  the  enemy 
without  further  provocation,  were  disregarded,  and  at  Merriam's  Comer,  a  company  of  pro- 
vincials under  Captain  Brooks  (afterward  the  distinguished  colonel  at  Saratoga,  and  Got- 
emor  of  Massachusetts),  secreted  behind  barns  and  fences,  made  a  destructive  assault  upon 
the  retreating  enemy.     A  volley  was  fired  in  return,  but  not  a  militia-man  was  injured. 
This  example  was  followed  along  the  whole  line  of  march  to  Lexington,  and  the  Britiih 
were  terribly  galled  all  the  way.     From  every  house,  bam,  and  stone  wall  guns  were  fired 
with  sure  aim,  and  many  of  the  regulars  were  slain.     At  Hardy's  Hill  there  was  a  lerae 
skirmish,  and  at  almost  every  wooded  defile  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  picked  off  by  the 
concealed  marksmen.     All  military  order  among  the  provincials  was  at  an  end.  and  etch 
fought  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment.     Some  of  them  were  killed  by  thi 
flankers,  who  came  suddenly  upon  them  behind  the  walls ;  but  the  number  of  the  militia 
slain  was  comparatively  small.     Colonel  Smith  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Fiike'i 
Hill,  near  Lexington  ;  and  near  th3  battle  ground  of  the  morning,  at  Lexington  meeting- 
house, several  of  the  .British  soldiers  were  shot.     Greatly  fatigued  by  the  night's  mareh  ud 
the  day's  adventures,  and  worried  on  every  side  by  the  militia,  that  seemed,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  of  their  officers,  "  to  drop  from  the  clouds,"  the  whole  body  of  eight  hundred 
men,  the  flower  of  the  British  army  at  Boston,  must  have  surrendered  to  the  provinciali  in 
an  hour  had  not  relief  arrived. 

An  express  was  sent  from  Lexington  to  General  Gage,  early  in  the  morning,  acquaintinf 
him  with  the  rising  of  the  militia,  and  praying  for  a  strong  re-en forcemcnt.  At  nine  o  ck>ck 
three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  amounting  to  about  nine  hundred 
men,  with  two  field-pioccs,  under  Lord  Percy,  left  Boston  and  marched  toward  Lexington. 
They  passed  through  Roxbury,  the  bands  playing  Yankee  Doodle  ui  derision,  it  being  em- 
ployed as  a  sort  of  "llogue's  March"  when  offending  soldiers  were  drummed  out.'     Vague 


^  Gordon  relates  thut  a  shi'cwd  boy  in  Ruxbiir}'  made  Inmself  extremely  merry  when  he  heard  the 
of  Yankee  Dixnlle,  and  by  his  antics  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Percy.  He  asked  the  boy  why  be 
so  merry.  *'  To  think,''  said  the  lad,  '*  how  you  will  dance  by-and-by  to  Chevy  Chauy  Percy  was  oto 
much  influenced  by  presentiments,  and  the  remarks  of  the  boy  worried  him  all  day.  It  may  be  asked  wfcr 
was  Earl  Percy  troubled,  and  what  connection  had  the  name  of  Chevy  Chase  with  him.  The  answer  b  ii 
the  fact  that  Percy  was  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Earl  Percy,  one  cf 
the  heroes  of  the  battle  of  Chevy  Chase,  and  who  was  there  slain.  There  was  great  rivalry  betweeatbe 
houses  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  the  former  an  English  borderer  and  the  latter  a  Scotch  borderer.  Perej  VH 
determined  to  have  a  field  fi^ht  with  his  rival,  and  so  vowed  publicly  that  he  would  ^'  take  pleasure  in  iki 
bord^T  woods  three  days,  and  slay  the  Douglas's  deer."  Earl  Douglas  heard  tlie  vaunt.  **  Tell  hin,"  h 
8ai(l,  "  he  will  find  o>xe  «lay  more  than  enough."  Percy's  aim  was  the  armed  encounter  thus  promised.  Hi 
appeared  at  Chevy  Chase  with  his  greyhounds  and  fifteen  hundred  chosen  archers.  After  taking  hit  ipwt 
at  the  Douglas's  expense,  grazing  on  a  hundred  dead  fallow  deer  and  hart*:,  tasting  wine  and  venispp  eoohrf 
under  the  greenwood  tree,  and  sayinpr  the  Douglas  would  not  keep  his  word,  when 

'■  Lo  I  yonilor  doth  Earl  Dongla*  come, 

IHh  men  in  armor  bright; 
Full  twenty  hundred  Scottibh  ■pean 

All  marching  in  our  sight 
All  nirn  of  plcagant  Tiviot-dalc, 

Fa*t  by  the  River  Twwd. 
•  O  crftj»o  your  sport !'  Earl  Perry  said, 

'  And  take  your  bowa  with  apced.' 

Soon  after  this, 

"  The  bntHe  dosed  on  crery  aide. 
No  slackness  tliere  was  found ; 
And  many  a  gallant  gentleman 
Lay  gasping  on  the  ground.** 
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J  vcdon  of  the  Troop*  of  Perry  and  timith.  Tbeir  baraMed  Retreat  to  Charlestown.  Skirmiah  at  West  Camliridgo. 

rumors  of  the  skirmish  at  Lexington  had  reached  the  people  there,  and  this  movement  con- 
firmed their  worst  fears.  No  sooner  had  the  British  troops  passed  by,  than  the  minute  men 
assembled,  and,  along  the  whole  march,  vigilant  corps  of  militia  were  gathering,  and  hovered 
around  the  little  army  of  Percy,  ready  to  strike  a  blow  whenever  it  might  be  effectual. 

Percy*s  brigade  met  the  wearied  troops  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  Lexington  meeting-house.  He  formed  a  hollow  square,  planted  his  cannon  for  its 
defense  on  the  high  ground  near  Munrg^'s  Tavern,  and  received  within  it  the  worn-out  com- 
panies of  Colonel  Smith.  Many  of  the  soldiers  fell  upon  the  ground,  completely  overcome. 
They  *'  were  so  much  exhausted  with  fatigue  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on 
the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  af^er  a  chase."' 
Percy  dared  not  halt  long,  for  the  woods  were  swarming  with  minute  men.  After  partak- 
ing of  a  little  refreshment  and  brief  rest,  the  united  forces  resumed  their  march  toward  Bos- 
ton, marking  their  retreat  by  acts  of  vengeance,  aside  from  the  more  dignified  use  of  ball 
and  bayonet.  Three  houses,  two  shops,  and  a  bam,  were  laid  in  ashes  in  Lexington,  and 
many  buildings  were  destroyed  or  defaced,  and  helpless  persons  abused  on  the  route.  But 
prompt  and  terrible  retribution  instantly  followed.  As  soon  as  Percy  renewed  the  retreat. 
the  provincials  again  attacked  his  forces  from  concealed  points,  until  they  arrived  at  West 
Cambridge,  where  a  hot  skirmish  ensued.  General  Heath  and  Dr.  Warren  were  active  in 
the  field,  and  in  this  foray  Warren  barely  escaped  with  his  life,  a  musket  ball  having  knock- 
ed a  pin  out  of  an  ear-curl  of  his  hair.  The  British  kept  the  militia  at  bay,  and  committed 
many  atrocious  acts.  Percy  tried  to  restrain  his  soldiers,  but  in  vain.  Houses  were  plun- 
dered, property  destroyed,  and  several  innocent  persons  were  murdered.  This  conduct  great- 
ly inflamed  the  militia,  and 

"  Asrain  tho  conflict  jjlows  with  rage  severe, 
And  fearless  ranks  in  combat  mix'd  appear.^' 

'<  Indignation  and  outraged  humanity  struggled  on  the  one  hand,  veteran  discipline  and  des 
peration  on  the  other."*     The  contest  was  brief,  and  the  enemy,  with  their  wounded,  press 
ed  on  toward  Boston.     The  Cambridge  bridge  had  been  taken  up,  and  they  were  obliged  Ui 
go  by  tho  way  of  Charlestown.     They  took  tho  road  that  winds  around  Prospect  Hill,  while 
the  main  body  of  the  provincials,  unawed  by  the  field-pieces,  hung  close  upon  their  rear. 

The  situation  of  the  British  regulars  was  now  critical,  for  their  ammunition  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  a  strong  force  was  marching  upon  them  from  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  and 
Milton.  Colonel  Pickering,  in  the  mean  time,  with  seven  hundred  of  the  Essex  militia, 
tbreatened  to  cut  ofi*  their  retreat  to  Charlestown.  Another. short  but  warm  engagement 
occurred  at  tho  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  but  the  regulars  reached  Charlestown  in  safety.  By 
command'  of  Greneral  Heath  the  pursuit  was  now  suspended. 

Throughout  the  day  Charlestown  had  been  in  the  greatest  excitement.  Dr.  Warren  rode 
through  in  the  morning,  proclaiming  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington.  Many  of  the  people  had 
■eized  their  muskets,  and  hastened  to  the  country  to  join  their  brethren.     The  schools  were 

The  mail-clad  leaders  combated  hand  to  hand,  until  tho  blood  dropped  from  them  like  rain.  "  Yield  thee. 
Paroy/'  cried  Dougla%  '^  I  shall  freely  pay  thy  ransom,  and  thy  advancement  shall  be  high  with  our  Scot- 
tish king.^' 

••  *  Na  Douglan,'  quoth  Earl  Percy,  then, 
*  Thy  proffer  I  do  acorn ; 
I  would  not  yield  to  any  Scot 
That  ertT  yet  wai  bom.' " 

Doof^las  almost  immediately  dropped,  struck  to  the  heart  with  an  arrow.  "  Fight  on,  my  merry  men,'^  he 
cried  with  his  dying  breath.  Percy  took  bus  hand,  and  said,  **  Earl  Douglas,  I  would  give  all  my  lands  to 
nave  thee.'*  At  that  moment  an  arrow  pierced  Percy's  heart,  and  both  leaders  expired  together. — Seo 
Knight's  Old  England,  Scott's  Castle  Dangerous,  and  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase. 

'  Stedman's  History  of  the  American  War,  \.,  118. 

Stedman  was  a  British  officer,  and  accompanied  Earl  Percy  in  this  expedition.    He  highly  praises  Percy, 
tat  says  that  Colonel  Smith's  conduct  was  much  censured. 

*  Everett's  Lexington  Address, 

L  L 
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Brituih  Encani]iinRnt  on  Bunker  Ilill.  Quiet  the  next  Day.  Genenl  Effect  of  thew  "Hrmiihp 

dismissed ;  the  shops  were  closed  ;  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  British  were  re- 
treating and  must  pass  through  the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  leave  and  to 
carry  with  them  their  most  valuable  eflects.  When  the  firing  at  Cambridge  was  heard, 
the  people  rushed  toward  Charlestown  Neck,  to  flee  to  the  country.  There  they  met  the 
retreating  troops,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  back,  panic-stricken,  to  their  houses.  A  report  got 
abroad  that  the  British  were  slaughtering  women  and  children  in  the  streets.  Terror  every 
where  prevailed,  and  a  largo  number  of  the  defenseless  people  passed  the  night  in  the  clay- 
pits  back  of  Breed's  Hill.  The  alarm  was  false  ;  not  an  individual  was  harmefl  in  Charles- 
town.  Percy  ordered  the  women  and  children  into  their  houses,  and  demanded  nothing  but 
refreshments  for  his  troops.  The  main  body  occupied  Bunker  Hill  that  night,  and  a  strong 
line  was  formed  upon  Charlestown  Neck.  A  re-enforcement  was  sent  over  from  Boston, 
guards  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  the  wounded  were  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pitals in  the  city,  and  that  night  all  was  quiet  in  the  neighborhood.  General  Pigot  assumed 
command  at  Charlestown  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  the  crest-fallea  troops  returned 
to  their  quarters  in  Boston.  Thus  ended  the  first  act  in  the  bloody  tragedy  of  the  American 
Revolution.*  During  the  day  the  British  lost  sixty-five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wound- 
ed, and  twenty-eight  made  prisoners ;  in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  provinciili 
lost  fifty-nine  killed,  thirty-nine  wounded,  and  five  missing  ;  in  all  one  hundred  and  three.' 

The  events  of  the  1 9th  of  April,  1775,  were  of  vast  importance,  considered  in  their  reli- 
tion  to  subsequent  scenes  and  results.  On  that  day  the  life  of  the  first  British  soldier,  sent 
hither  to  oppress  a  people  panting  for  the  privileges  of  freedom,  was  sacrificed— on  that  dtj 
the  first  Auierican,  aroused  by  armed  invasion  to  the  necessity  of  resistance,  fell  in  defense 
of  the  dearest  rights  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  British  Constitution' — on  that  day  "the 
scabbard'  was  indeed  *'  thrown  away,"*  and  a  war  of  seven  years'  duration  began — and  on 
that  day  the  jubilee  trumpet  was  sounded,  proclaiming  "  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof"*  The  events  of  that  day  formed  the  first  .4i§ruptioa-«f 
the  chrysalis  of  old  political  systems,  whence  s])eedily  came  forth  a  noble  and  nj)xeLcifi^taig 
with  eagle  eye  and  expansive  wings,  destined  speedily  to  soar  far  above  th$.  crecpingJOCP- 
tiles  of  despotism  that  brood  amid  the  crumbling  relics  of  .gld.dynaslies.  They  formed  the 
significant  prelude  to  that  full  diapason,  whose  thundering  harmony,  drawn  forth  by  the 
magic  touch  of  the  spirit  of  Freedom,  filled  the  nations  with  wonder,  and  ushered  in  the 
New  Era  so  long  predicted  and  so  long  hoped  for. 

The  military  events  of  the  day,  compared  with  the  movements  of  armies  in  the  great  con- 
tests of  war  at  other  times,  were  exceedingly  insignificant  in  themselves  ;  but  the  temper 
shown  by  the  provincials,  and  the  vulnerable  character  of  the  British  8oldier)%  as  exhilnted 
in  the  various  skirmishes  and  in  the  retreat,  had  a  great  and  abiding  eflect  upon  the  mindi 
of  both  parties.  The  haughty  boasts  of  English  olSicers,  that  three  regiments  might  march 
unmolested  throughout  the  continent,  and  that  the  Amerksans  were  *•  sorry  poltroons,  their 
courage  displayed  to  its  utmost  in  tarring  and  feathering  individuals,"  were  silenced,  tod 
Gage,  in  alarm,  called  upon  the  ministry  to  send  large  re-enforcements.  The  patriots,  on 
the  other  hand,  learned  their  strength  when  united ;  that  British  troops  were  not  invinci- 
ble, and  that  the  true  spirit  and  courage  of  men  resolved  on  freedom  animated  and  nerved 

*  Gordon,  Stethnan,  Sliles,  Ripley,  Shattiick,  Clarke,  Frothingham,  &c. 

*  The  following  oilieors  ami  citizens  of  note  were  among  the  slain  :  Justice  Isaac  Gardner,  oTBrookline; 
Capiain  Isaac  Davis,  of  Acton;  Captain  Jonathan  Wilson,  of  Bedford;  Lieutenant  John  Baron,  and  Ser- 
jreani  Kli.sha  Mills,  of  Needham;  and  Deacon  Josiah  Haynes,  of  Sudbury.  The  estimated  value  of  pro|^ 
orty  destroyed  by  the  invaders  is  as  f«dlo\vs :  In  Concord,  §1375;  in  Lexington,  $S305  ;  in  Cambridge^ 
$6010.  'A  list  of  the  killed,  woundcMJ,  an<l  missinnr  is  given  on  page  532. 

'  It  will  bo  seen  hereafter  that  the  first  life  sacrificed  in  defense  of  liberty  in  America  ^>paa  "pm  fhc  ^ 
amance,  in  North  Carolina,  in  1771.  In  that  event,  however,  the  militia  were  uTopea  and  armed  rej^lto 
against  the  royal  authority,  and  were  the  actual  aggressors.  '         " 

*  John  Wilkes,  in  his  speech  in  Parliament,  already  alluded  to,  asked,  significantly,  '*  Who  can  laD 
whether,  in  consequence  of  this  very  day's  violent  and  mad  address  [to  the  king],  tke  »eabbard  may  »ai  k 
throion  away  by  them  as  well  as  by  i«  /'' 

*  Levit.  XXV.,  10. 
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the  militia.  Britons  were  alarmed ;  Americans  wore  elated.  Individual  wrongs  were 
adopted  by  the  whole  people  as  their  own,  and  every  man  slain  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and 
Menotomy  or  West  Cambridge,  lived  again  in  the  strong  arms  of  a  thousand  determined 
patriots.  In  Massachusetts,  in  particular,  tics  of  consanguinity,  property,  marriage,  man- 
ners, religion,  social  circumstances,  and  general  equality,  made  whole  comnmnities  weep 
over  a  single  victim,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  whole  province  were  made  to  bleed 
when  the  first  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  American  Independence  were  laid  in  the  grave.' 
Linked  with  that  grief  was  the  buoyant  sentiment  expressed  by  Percival : 

^'  0  it  is  great  for  our  country  to  die,  where  ranks  are  contending ! 
Bright  is  the  wreath  of  onr  fame,  glory  awaits  us  for  aye — 
Glory  that  never  is  dim,  shining  on  with  light  never  ending — 
Glory  that  never  shall  fade — never,  0  never  I  away* 

"  O  then,  how  great  for  our  country  to  die,  in  the  front  rank  to  perish ! 
Firm,  with  our  breast  to  the  foe,  victor>''s  .shout  in  our  ear. 
Long  they  our  statues  shall  crown,  in  songs  our  memory  cherish ; 

We  shall  look  forth  from  our  heaven,  pleased  the  sweet  music  to  hear.^* 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  immediately  summoned,  and  met  at  Wa- 
tcrtown,  seven  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  22d  of  April.      Dr.  Joseph  Warren  was 
chosen  president,  and  Messrs.  Grcrry,  Church,  and  Cushing  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  draw  up  a  **  narrative  of  the  massacre."*    A  committee  on  depositions  was  also  form- 
ed, and  many  affidavits  were  taken  at  Lexington  and  Concord.     When  all  necessary  in- 
formation was  collected,  a  communication,  giving  a  minute  account  of  the  whole  affair,  was 
drawn  up  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Arthur  Lee,  the  colonial  agent  in  England. 
An  address  "  To  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain"  was  also  prepared  and  sent 
with  the  other  papers,  and  was  first  published  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  May  30th,  1775. 
The  address  was  firm  but  respectful.     While  its  signers  asserted  their  continued  loyalty  to 
the  sovereign,  and  their  readiness  to  "  defend  his  person,  family,  crown  and  dignity,*'  they 
boldly  exhibited  their  manhood  in  declaring  that  they  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  tyran- 
nical rule  of  a  weak  and  wicked  ministry.      The  Honorable  Richard  Derby,  of  Salem,  was 
engaged  by  the  committee  to  fit  out  his  vessel  as  a  packet,  and  take  the  dispatches  to  Lon- 
don.    He  arrived  there  on  the  29th  of  May,  ten  days  before  Gage*s  dispatches  reach- 
ed government.     The  ministry  were  confounded,  and  affected  to  disbelieve  the  state- 
ments that  appeared  in  the  London  Chronicle  of  the  30th ;  but,  in  a  few  days,  they  were 
obliged  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  report.* 


•  In  Lexington,  Concord,  Danvers,  and  West  Camhridge,  monuments  have  been  erected  in  memory  of 
the  slain.  The  two  former  will  bo  noticed  presently,  in  connection  with  an  engraving  of  each.  The  mon- 
ument at  West  Cambridge  has  been  completed  since  my  visit  there  in  1848.  Beneath  it  rest  the  remains 
of  twelve  persons  who  were  killed  in  the  skirmish  there.  The  names  of  only  three  arc  known:  Jason  Rus- 
sel,  Jason  Winship,  and  Jabcz  Wyman.  The  monument  is  a  simple  granite  obelisk,  nineteen  feet  high 
The  fimds  for  its  erection  were  furnished  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  citizens  of  West  Cambridge. 

•  The  first  accounts  of  the  events  at  Lexington  and  Concord  were  published  in  the  newspapers  and  in 
handbills.  One  of  the  latter,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  has  the  fig- 
ares  of  forty  coffins  at  the  head. 

•  Dartmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  issued  the  following  card  on  the  30th :  "  A  report 
having  been  spread,  and  an  account  having  been  printed  and  published,  of  a  skirmish  between  some  of  the 
people  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  a  detachment  of  his  majesty's  troops,  it  is  proper  to  inform 
the  public  that  no  advice  has,  as  yet,  been  received  in  the  American  department  of  any  such  event.'' 

Arthur  Lee  was  in  London,  narrowly  watching  every  movement  of  government,  and  transmitting  secret 
intelligence  to  the  Committee  of  Correspond(?ncc  of  Boston,  and  to  his  brother,  Richard  Henry  Leo,  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  the  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  at  that  time,  and  issued 
the  following  card,  over  his  proper  si^rnature  : 

"  As  a  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  account  from  Salem,  touching  an  engagement  between  the  king's 
troops  and  the  provincials,  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  may  arise  from  a  paragraph  in  the  Gazette  of  this 
evening,  I  desire  to  inform  all  those  who  wish  to  see  the  original  affidavits  which  confirm  that  account, 
that  they  are  deposited  at  the  Mansion  House,  with  the  Rijrht  Honorable  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  their  inspec- 
tioii.  ARToua  Lsa/' 
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Excitement  in  Londoo.  GoTcmment  Lampooned.  List  of  ttie  Namefl  of  the  fint  Nartpi 


The  dispatches  of  Gage  were  published  on  the  10th  of  June,  and  London  was  almost  ai 
much  excited  as  Boston.  Gage's  report  confirmed  every  important  circumstance  mentionni 
by  the  patriots,  and  the  metropolis  was  soon  enlivened  by  placards,  lampoons,  and  do^rel 
verse.  The  retreat  of  the  British  from  Lexington  was  regarded  as  a  defeat  and  a  flight, 
and  at  every  corner  ministers  heard  revilings  concerning  **  the  great  British  army  at  Bostou 
that  had  been  beaten  bv  a  flock  of  Yankees  I" 

Note. — The  t'ollowin<r  list  oi'  tho  names  of  the  first  martyrs  in  tho  cause  of  American  liberty,  is  givea 
in  tlio  eighteenth  voluinti  cf  tho  3Iti«>uohusetts  Historical  Collections: 

Lexington. — KilUd :  Jonas  Parker,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  Hadloy,  Jonathan  HarringtoD,  Jr.,  Isaac 
Muzzv,  Caleb  Harrinrrton.  John  BriAvn,  Jedeiliah  M<x>rc.  John  Raymond,  Nathaniel  Wvman,  10.  IVounJtd: 
John  Robbins,  Solomon  Pierre,  John  Titbl,  Joseph  Comer,  Elicnezer  Monroe,  Jr.,  Thomas  Win*hip.  >'»• 
thaniel  Farmer,  Prince  Kst:il»ro<»k,  Jedediah  Monroe,  Francis  Bro>Mi,  10. 

Concord. —  Woundid :  Charles  ^liles,  Nathan  Barrett,  Abel  Prcseolt,  Jr.,  Jonas  Brown,  Gcorce  Mer. 
iot,  5. 

Cambridge. — KilUd:  William  Marry,  ]Moses  Richarilson,  John  Ilieks,  Jason  Rassell,  Jabez  W)-xuaii, 
Jason  Winbhip,  6.      Wuunded :  Samuel  VVhittcmore,  1.     Missing:  Samuel  Frost,  Seth  Rasscll.  2. 

Needham. — Killed:  John  Bacon,  Elisha  Mills,  Amos  Mills,  Nathaniel  Chamberlain,  Jonathan  Parker, 
5.      Wounded  :  Eleazcr  Kini^sbury, Tolman,  2. 

Sudbury. — Killed:  Josiah  llaynes,  A.«sahel  Rec«l,  2.      Wounded:  Joshua  Ilaynes,  Jr.,  1. 

Acton. — Killed:  Isaac  Davis,  Abner  Hosmer,  James  Ilayward,  3.      Wounded:  Luther  Blanchanl.  1. 

Bedford. — Killed:  Jonathan  Wilson,  1.      Wound cd :  Job  Lane,  1. 

WoBURN. — Killed:  Daniel  Thompson,  Asahel  Porter,  2.      Wounded:  George  Reed.  Jacob  Bacon. 

Johnson,  3. 

Medford. — Killed :  Henry  Putnam,  William  Polly,  2. 

CuARLESTowN. — Killed:  James  Miller,  Edward  Barber,  2. 

Watertowu. — Killed:  Joseph  C«x>lidj:e,  1. 

Framingiiam. —  Wounded:  Daniel  Hemminway,  1. 

Dedham. — Killed:  Elias  Haven,  1.      Wounded:  Israel  Everett,  1. 

Stow. —  Wounded:  Daniel  Conant,  1 

RoxBURY. — Missing:  Elijah  Seaver,  1. 

Brookline. — Killed:  Isaac  Gardner,  1. 

BiLLERiCA. —  Wounded:  John  Nichols,  Timothy  Blanehard,  2. 

Chelmsford. —  Wounded:  Aaron  Chamberlain,  Oliver  Barron,  2. 

Salem. — Killed:  Benjamin  Pierce,  1. 

Newton. —  Woundul :  Noah  Wiswell,  1. 

Danvkrs. — Killed :  Henry  Jacobs,  Samuel  Cook,  Ebcnozer  Goldthwait,  George  Southwick,  Benjamii 
Deland,  Joiham  Webb,  Perley  Putnam,  7.  Woumled:  Nathan  Putnam,  Dennis  Wallace,  2.  Mittmg. 
Joseph  Bell,  1. 

Beverly. — Killed:  Reuben  Kcrrymc,  1.  Wounded:  Nathaniel  Cleves,  Samuel  Woodlnirj,  WUiian 
Dodge,  3. 

Lynn. — Killed  :  Abednego  Ramsdell,  Daniel  Townsend,  William  Flint,  Thomas  Hadley,  4.  WemHM: 
Joshua  Felt,  Timothy  Monroe,  2.     Missing:  Josiah  Breed,  1.  ■ 

Total  :  Killed,  49  ;  Wounded,  ^9  ;  Mi<««ing.  5—93. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

**A  viceroy,  I,  like  monarchs,  stay 
Safe  in  the  town ;  let  others  guide  the  fray. 
A  life  like  mine  is  of  no  common  worth  ; 
'Twere  wronpr,  hy  Heaven !  that  I  should  sally  forth. 
A  random  bullet,  from  a  rifle  sent, 

Might  pierce  my  heart,  and  ruin  Nortu's  intent. 

******* 

Ye  souls  of  fire,  who  burn  for  chief  command, 

Come  !  take  my  place  in  this  disastrous  land. 

To  wars  like  those  I  hid  a  long  good  nicrht ; 

Let  North  and  George  themselves  such  Imttles  fight.^' 

Gage's  Soliloquy,  by  Philip  Frsneau,  1775 

"  In  their  ragged  regimentals 
Stood  the  old  Continentals, 

Yielding  not, 
When  the  grenadiers  were  lunging, 
And  like  hail  fell  the  plunging 
Cannon  shot ; 
Where  the  files 
Of  the  i»\ea 
From  the  smoky  night  encampment  bore  the  banner  of  the  rampant  unicorn, 
And  grummer,  grummer,  grummer  rolled  the  roll  of  the  drummer,  through  the  mom. ' 

Knickerbocker  Magazinb. 

^^^  HE  events  of  the  1 9th  of  April,  like  an  electric  shock,  thrilled  every  nerve 
Uf\  through  the  heart-confederated  American  colonies,  and  all  over  the  land  there  was 
li  1  a  cry  to  arms  !    In  Massachusetts  there  was  no  more  hesitation.     Who  shall  be 

the  aggressor?   was  an  answered  question.     Who  shall  be  the  con- 
queror ?  was  the  great  problem  before  them.     It  was  for  Massa- 
chusetts to  lead  the  van  in  the  contest,  and  her  people  readily  stepped  forth 
to  the  duty,  knowing  that  the  warm  sympathy  and  generous  aid  of  the  sister 
colonies  were  enlisted  for  the  war.     The  reassembled  Provincial  Congress 
voted  to  raise  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  men.     The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  labored  day  and  night,  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  the  glorious 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged.     Circulars  .were  sent  out  by  both  bodies, 
^  •'   calling  upon  the  people  to  form  an  army  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and  the  other  New 
England  colonies  were  solicited  to  forward  as  many  troops  as  they  could  spare,*  in  order  to 

'  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  sent  the  following  letter  to  the  several  committees  of  safety 
in  the  province  : 

"/n  Congreu  at  Watertown,  April  30/A,  1775. 
"Gentlemen, — The  barbarous  Murders  on  our  innocent  Brethren  on  Wednesday  the  19th  Tnstant,  has 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  that  we  immediately  raise  an  army  to  defend' our  Wives  and  otir  Children  from 
the  butchering  Hands  of  an  inhuman  Soldiery,  who,  incensed  at  the  Obstacles  they  meet  with  in  their  bloody 
progress,  and  enraged  at  being  repulsed  from  the  Field  of  Slaughter,  will,  without  the  least  doubt,  take  the 
first  Opportunity  in  their  Power  to  ravage  this  devoted  Country  with  Fire  and  Sword.  We  conjure  yon, 
therefore,  that  you  give  all  Assistance  possible  in  forming  an  Army.  Our  all  is  at  Stake.  Death  and  Dev- 
astation are  the  certain  Consequences  of  Delay ;  every  Moment  is  infinitely  precious ;  an  Hour  lost  may 
deloge  your  Country  in  Blood,  and  entail  perpetual  Slavery  upon  the  few  of  your  Posterity  who  may  sur- 
vive the  Carnage.  We  beg  and  entreat  you,  as  you  will  answer  it  to  your  Country,  to  your  own  Consciences, 
and,  above  all,  as  you  will  answer  to  God  himself,  that  you  will  hasten  and  encourage,  by  all  possible  Means, 
the  Enlistment  of  Men  to  form  the  Army,  and  send  them  forward  to  Head-quarters  at  Cambridge,  with  thai 
Mtpeditioo  which  the  vast  Importanoe  aiid  instant  Urgency  of  the  affair  demands. 

"  Joseph  WAanEN,  PrttOmt^  P.T." 
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make  up  a  uniled  force  of  thirty  thoiiBand  men.  These  ofliciat  appeals  Trcre  scarcely  ntc- 
essar)',  fur  as  soon  as  the  iiitulligciicc  of  blooJehcd  went  abroad,  the  people  had  rushed  to- 
ward Boston  from  all  quarlers,  and  by  the  21st  it  was  estimated  that  twenty  thou- 
land  mdn  were  collected  in  the  nci{>hborhood  of  that  city.  General  Ward,  by  virtue 
of  a  previous  ap[)oiiitmcnt,  took  command  on  the  2Dth,  and  in  tho  aflemoon  held  a  conncil 
of  war  with  the  olTiccrs  present.'  Of  coiirsu  all  was  confusion  ;  for  the  people  came,  some 
with  arms  tn  thfir  hands,  and  some  having  none,  with  the  inquiry  marked  on  every  coun- 
tenance, What  can  I  do  ?  A  jiartial  organization  was  efTccted,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  besiege  Boston.  Among  those  who  hastened  thither  was  tho  veteran  Putnam,  then  an 
old  man  of  sixty  years,  who,  it  is  said,  left  Jiis  plow  in  the  furrow,  and  in  his  woilcing 
dress,  mounted  one  of  his  hurses,  and  hastened  toward  Cambridge  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  Couneclicut  volunteers.  Colonel  (afterward  general)  John  Stark  was  also  there, 
with  a  crowd  of  New  Hampshire  yoluntecrs,  and  all  were  active  and  ardent.  In  the  coutw 
uf  a  few  days  the  troops  wore  tolerably  well  otiicercd,  their  pay  wa«  agreed  upon,  and  thirty 
thousand  were  enrolled.  But  preal  numbers  returned  home  ;  some  to  attend  to  presuof 
private  alTairs,  and  others  to  make  permanent  arrangements  to  join  the  army.  The  nom- 
ber  was  thus  suddenly  much  rednced,  and  the  important  pass  of  Boston  Neck  was  defended 
for  nine  consecutive  days  and  nights  by  only  six  or  seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Rob- 


afterward  well  filled,  and  preparalioiu  for  ■ 


TWENTY  FOUR  SHILLINGS 


inson,  of  Dorchester.  The  rank; 
regular  siege  of  the  city  commenced. 
Cambridge  was  made  the  head-quar- 
ters, and  a  line  uf  cantonments  was 
fonned  nearly  twenty  miles  in  extent, 
the  IcSi  leaning  upon  tho  River  Mys- 
tic and  the  right  upon  Roxbury,  thui^ 
completely  iuclosiiig  tho  town. 

On  the  5lh  of  May.  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  resolved  "  thai 
Genera!  Gage  has,  by  the  late  trans- 
actions and  many  other  means,  utter- 
ly disquahfied  himself  from  serving 
this  colony  as  governor,  or  in  any 
other  capacity  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
no  obedience  is  in  future  due  to  him  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  ought  to 
bo  considered  and  guarded  against  as 
an  unnatural  and  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  country."  Previous  to  this  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance,  they  had  j 
prepared  for  the  payment  of  tho  army, 
by  authorizing  the  issue  of  bills  of 
credit,  or  paper  money,  to  tho  amount 
of  three  hundred  and  eevcnty-fivethon- 
eaud  dollars,  in  sums  small  euough  to 
be  used  as  a  circulating  currency,  and 
directed  the  receiver  general  to  bor.  ^jroF7»ua«uo«rr.  t^d«  NotJ 

row  that  amount,  upon  those  notes, 

'  Tho  onicprs  who  comprHed  the  council  ffcro  GcneraUWaril,  Hpatli,  and  Whitcombei  Coloiwli  Bridg« 
Frye,  Joiaca  Preraolt,  Willinm  Prcscoll,  Bullard,  atiil  Barrett;  and  Lieiitenonl-colooela  Spaulding.  Niioa. 
Whitney,  Mansfielil  and  Wheelock.     Colonels  Lenrneil  and  Warnor  arrived  Ibe  next  day. 

*  This  is  a  foo  simile  or  Ilie  dovico  on  the  back  of  sue  or  the  first  oT  the  MaraachoMtu  traamry  «dIh  a 
bills  oT  credit.  The  literal  (mnalation  of  the  Latin  inscription  is  "  He  seeks  by  the  Sword  0«lnirBpaaB  oaderAi 
auspices  of  Freedom."     In  oiher  words,  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  present  time,  thej  waiedetMiniBsd''to«» 
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Gago*!  ReatrictioiM.       Gloomy  Proapecti  of  the  People  of  Botton.        ArrangementB  with  the  Selectmen.       Perfidy  of  Gage. 

bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.     They  also  forwarded  dispatches  to  the  general     i^,.  3^ 
Congress  which  was  to  assemble  on  the  1 0th,  suggesting  the  necessity  for  making      ^^^ 
provision  for  a  large  army,  to  oppose  the  expected  troops  from  Great  Britain. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  without  Boston,  General  Gage  was  pursuing 
a  course  of  rigorous  surveillance  over  the  people  within  the  city.  By  his  orders  all  ^p^|  ^g 
intercourse  with  the  country  was  cut  off,  and  none  were  allowed  to  leave  the  town  ^^^^ 
without  his  permission  first  obtained.  This  measure  exposed  the  people  to  great  distress, 
for  their  accustomed  supply  of  provisions  and  fuel  was  thus  cut  ofi*.  They  at  once  felt  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war  gathering  around  them — visions  of  famine,  rapine,  and  blood  cloud- 
ed their  thoughts,  and  all  the  miseries  which  gloomy  anticipation  delineate  began  to  be  felt. 
Gage  himself  became  uneasy.  Boston  was  surrounded  by  an  exasperated  multitude,  armed 
and  ready  for  combat  at  the  least  provocation  ;  and  he  was  justly  apprehensive  that,  should 
an  assault  commence  from  without,  the  patriots  within  would  rise  upon  his  troops.  In  this 
exigency  he  so  far  receded  from  his  haughty  demeanor  toward  the  municipal  authorities  as 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  selectmen.  It  was  obtained,  and  he  assured  them  that  no 
violence  should  be  done  to  the  town,  provided  the  people  would  behave  peaceably.  A  town 
meeting  was  held  on  the  22d,  and  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  selectmen 
and  Gage,  "  That,  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general  lodging  their  arms  in  Faneuii  Hall,  or 
any  other  convenient  place,  under  the  care  of  the  selectmen,  marked  with  the  names  of  the 
respective  owners,  all  such  inhabitants  that  are  inclined  might  leave  the  town,  with  their 
families  and  effects,  and  those  who  remained  might  depend  upon  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernor ;  and  that  the  arms  aforesaid,  at  a  suitable  time,  should  be  returned  to  the*  owners."* 
This  measure  was  sanctioned  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  sitting  at  Cambridge,  and  the  ar- 
rangement was  carried  out  in  good  faith  for  a  short  time,  until  the  removal  became  so  gen- 
eral as  to  alarm  the  Tories  and  the  governor  himself  The  Tories,  about  this  time,  were 
excessively  loyal.  Two  hundred  of  them  were  enrolled  as  a  military  corps  under  Timothy 
Ruggles,  and,  offering  their  services  to  General  Gage,  were  put  on  duty.  They  thought 
the  arrangement  Gage  had  agreed  to  was  unwise,  for  they  apprehended  that,  when  the  pa- 
triots had  all  left  the  town  with  their  effects,  they  would  not  scruple  to  burn  it.  They  re- 
monstrated with  Gage,  and  their  importunities  and  his  own  fears  became  more  potent  than 
his  sense  of  honor.  Obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  removals,  until,  finally,  passes 
were  denied,  or  so  framed  that  families  would  have  to  be  separated,  and  property  leflb  be- 
hind. Gage,  finally,  would  not  allow  women  and  children  to  leave  Boston,  but  kept  them 
there  as  a  sort  of  hostages,  or  pledges  of  good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  patriots.  Thi& 
exhibition  of  bad  faith  disgusted  and  exasperated  the  people  as  much  as  any  of  his  pre- 
vious acts. 

quer  a  peace."     The  face  of  the  bill  ha.s  a  noatly-cngravetl  border  of  scroll-work ;  and  on  the  left  of  the 

brace  where  the  names  of  the  committeo  are  signed,  is  a  circle  with  a  ship  within  it.     The  following  is  a 

copy  of  one  of  the  notes : 

"Colony  of  the      ).        ^,0,--, 
M».achuLtt.  Bay.  {  ^"»^  ^^  ^^ 

"The  Possessor  of  this  Bill  shall  l)o  paid  by  the  Trca««urer  of  this  colony,  Twenty  Foitr  Siiilli^cgs, 

Lawful  Money,  by  the  18th  day  of  August,  1778,  which  Bill  shall  be  received  for  the  aforesaid  sum.  in  all 

payments  at  the  Treasury  and  in  all  other  Payments  by  order  of  the  General  Assembly. 

"  Committee,  | 

'  The  following  Ls  a  copy  of  one  of  the  pa.«nes  granted  to  the  inhabitants  who  left.    It  is  copied  from  one 
preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society . 

»  B<Mton.  May,  1775. 

"  Permit ,  together  with  his  family,  consisting  of persons,  and effects,  to 

pass ,  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor. 
"  No  jSrmt  nor  jimmunition  u  allowtd  to  pa»t.^* 

*  Under  this  arrangement  1778  fire-arms,  634  pistols,  273  bayonets,  and  38  blunderbusses,  were  depau 
ited  with  the  selectmen.     The  same  day  (April  27th)  the  Provincial  Congress  recommended  to  the  inhab 
itants  of  the  sea-ports  the  removal  of  their  effects,  &o.    Gordon,  i.,  336. 
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j^    j^  The  Provincial  Courrress  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  mean  time,  made  proyision  for 

1775.  fiYQ  thousand  poor  people  expected  from  Boston,  who  were  unable  to  help  themselves. 
Each  town  had  a  proportion  allotted  to  it,  and  thus  much  suffering  was  prevented,  while 
the  feelings  of  the  beneficiaries  were  tenderly  resjx'cted  by  the  declaration  of  the  reeoIutioD 
that  they  were  not  to  be  numbered  with  the  town  paupers.  The  same  provision  was  also 
made  for  the  suficring  inhabitants  who  remained  in  Charlestown.  unable  to  remove  from 
the  danger  that  menaced  them.  So  great  were  the  alarm  and  distress  in  that  thriving  sub- 
urban village  of  Boston,  that  it  was  almost  deserted.  Its  population  of  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  was  reduced  to  about  two  hundred. 

While  Massachusetts  was  thus  exercising  its  patriotism  and  humanity,  preparatory  to  the 
approaching  contest,  the  other  colonies  were  alive  with  zeal.     The  Ilhode  Island  Assembly 
voted  an  army  of  observation  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  appointed  Nathaoiel 
Greene,  a  young  iron  master,  and  a  Quaker  by  birthright,  but  recently  disowned  be- 
cause of  his  military  propensities,  commander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.      His  col- 
onels were  Varnum,  Hitchcock,  and  Church.      The  Connecticut  Assembly  voted  to  raise  six 
regiments  of  a  thousand  men  each  ;   and  Wooster,  Putnam,  and  Spencer,  already 
commissioned  as  generals,  were  each  to  have  a  regiment.      The  others  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  command  of  Ilinman,  Waterbury,  and  Parsons.      Already,  as  we  have  do- 
*iced,  New  Hampshire  volunteers  had  flocked  to  Cambridge,  with  the  gallant  Stark,  wbo 
vas  commissioned  a  colonel.      Under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  that  cok)- 
ly,  they  were  supplied  with  necessaries  until  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  their 
own  province  in  May.     That  body  resolved  to  raise  two  thousand  troops  in  addition 
to  those  already  in  the  field,  and  Nathan  Folsom  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.      They  were  organized  into  three  regiments  ;   and  two 
additional  regiments  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Stark  and  James  Reed.     The  latter, 
and  Enoch  l^oor,  were  commissioned  colonels.     New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  both 
also  issued  bills  of  credit.     Although  other  colonies  did  not  send'soldiers  to  Boston,  all,  with 
the  exception  of  New  York,  approved  of  the  action  of  the  general  Continental  Congress,  and 
expressed  the  warmest  sympathy  for  New  England. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  clothed  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  then  sitting  at  Cambridge,  with  full  power  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  gath- 
ering army.*  General  Ward,  as  we  have  seen,  was  appointed  captain  general ;  John  Thom- 
as was  made  lieutenant  general ;  and  Richard  Gridley,  the  commissioned  commander  of  an 
artillery  corps  authorized  to  be  raised,  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  assisted  by  Henry  Knox, 
late  commander  of  an  artillery  corps  in  Boston.  To  promote  rapid  enlistments,  a  resolution 
had  been  previously  adopted,  promising  a  captain's  commission  to  every  one  who  should 
raise  a  company  of  fifty-nine  men,  and  a  coloncFs  commission  to  each  wbo  should  raise  a 
regiment  of  ten  companies.  The  form  of  the  commissions  of  the  several  officers  was  adopt- 
ed, the  pay  of  odicers  and  soldiers  was  fixed,  and  other  provisions  for  organizing  the  army 
were  arranged. 

At  the  beginning  of  June  the  combined  forces  amoimted  to  about  sixteen  thousand  men,* 
really  united  only  in  respect  to  the  common  cause  which  brought  them  together,  for  each 
colony  had  absolute  control  over  its  respective  troops.  But  by  common  consent,  sanctioned 
by  the  several  colonial  authorities,  obedience  was  rendered  to  General  Ward  as  captain 
general.  Ward,  as  well  as  Putnam,  Thomas,  Stark,  Pomeroy,  Prescott,  and  Gridley,  had 
been  educated  in  the  military  art  in  the  practical  school  of  the  French  and  Indian  war; 
and  the  militia  that  had  assembled,  familiar  with  their  names  and  deeds,  placed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  their  skill  and  valor. 


^  The  Committee  of  Safety  consisted  of  John  Hancock,  Joseph  Warren,  Benjamin  Charch,  Beojania 
White,  Joseph  Palmer,  Richard  Dcvens,  Abraham  Watson,  John  Pigeon,  Azor  Ome,  Benjamin  GreenleaC 
Nathan  Gushing,  and  Samuel  Hohen.  Hancock  was  necessarily  absent,  being  a  delegate  to  the  Coatimiiul 
Congress. 

*  Massachusetts  fiimished  1 1,500 ;  Connecticut,  2300 ;  New  Hampshire,  1200 ;  and  Rhode  bland,  1000. 
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The  British  forco  in  Boston  had  increased,  in  the  mean  while,  by  fresh  arrivals  from  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  to  ten  thousand  men.  Tho  Cerberus  man-of-war  arrived  on  the  25th 
of  May,  with  Generals  Howe,*  Clinton,  and  Burgoync,  three  ofRcers  experienced  in 
the  military  tactics  of  Europe,  but  little  prepared  for  service  here.  They  were  sur- 
prised at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  Gage  was  reproached  for  his  apparent  supineness.'  How- 
ever, unity  of  action  was  neccssar}',  and  the  new-comers  heartily  co-operated  with  Gage  in 
his  plans,  such  as  they  were,  for  dispersing  the  rebel  host  that  hemmed  him  in.  He  issued 
a  proclamation  on  tho  12th  of  Jime,  insulting  in  words  and  oienacing  in  tone.  It  declared 
martial  law ;  pronounced  those  in  arms  and  their  abettors  *'  rebels,  parricides  of  the  Con- 
^tution,*'  and  offered  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  would  forthwith  return  to  their  allegiance, 
except  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  who  were  outlawed,  and  for  whose  apprehension 
as  traitors  a  reward  was  offered.*  This  proclamation,  so  arrogant  and  insulting,  served 
only  to  exasperate  the  people.  In  the  mean  while,  several  skirmishes  had  occurred  between 
parties  of  the  British  regulars  and  the  provincials,  upon  some  of  the  cultivated  islands  that 
dot  the  harbor  of  Boston.  Each  party  were  employed  in  carrying  off  to  their  respective 
camps  the  live  stock  upon  the  islands,  and  on  one  occasion  quite  a  severe  action  occurred 
upon  Hog  Island,  which  continued  until  late  at  night.  One  or  two  armed  vessels  in  the 
harbor  were  engaged  in  the  foray.  A  considerable  number  of  the  provincials  were  killed. 
Toward  morning  a  British  schooner  got  aground.  The  Americans  boarded  her,  stripped  her 
of  every  thing  valuable,  and  returned  to  camp  in  triumph.  In  the  course  of  these  Mayse, 
depredations  the  owners  were  completely  despoiled  ;  several  hundred  cattle,  sheep,  ^^^* 
and  lambs  having  been  carried  off  by  both  parties,  without  leave  or  remuneration.*  In  the 
attendant  skirmishes  the  Americans  were  generally  most  successful,  and  they  served  to  ini- 
tiate the  raw  militia  into  the  preliminary  dangers  of  a  battle. 

But  little  progress  had  been  made  at  this  time,  by  the  Americans,  in  erecting  fortifica- 
tions. Some  breast-works  had  been  thrown  up  at  Cambridge,  near  the  foot  of  Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  small  redoubt  had  been  formed  at  Roxbury.  The  right  wing  of  the  besieging  army, 
under  General  Thomas,  was  at  Roxbury,  consisting  of  four  thousand  Massachusetts  troops, 
including  four  artillery  companies,  with  field-pieces  and  a  few  heavy  cannon.  The  Rhode 
Island  forces,  under  Greene,  were  at  Jamaica  Plains,  and  near  there  was  a  greater  part  of 
General  Spencer's  Connecticut  regiment.  General  Ward  commanded  the  left  wing  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  consisted  of  fifteen  Massachusetts  regiments,  the  battalion  of  artillery  under 
Gridley,  and  Putnam's  regiment,  with  other  Connecticut  troops.  Most  of  the  Connecticut 
forces  were  at  Inman's  farm.  Patersou's  regiment  was  at  the  breast-work  on^Prospect  Hill, 
and  a  large  guard  was  stationed  at  Lechmere's  Point.     Three  companies  of  Gerrish's  regi- 

^  Geneml  Howo  was  a  brother  of  the  yonng  Lord  Howo  who  was  killed  at  Ticondcroga  in'17o8.  In 
the  address  of  the  Continental  Congress  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  adopted  on  tho  28th  of  July,  1775,  the 
addrcs-sers  say,  *^  America  is  amazed  to  find  the  name  of  Howo  in  the  catalogue  of  her  enemies.  She  loved 
his  brother." 

'  The  newly-arrived  generals  were  so  assured,  before  leaving  England,  that  they  would  have  no  occa- 
sion to  draw  the  sword  in  support  of  ministerial  measures,  that  they  had  prepared  to  amuse  themselves 
with  fishing  and  other  diversions,  instead  of  engaging  in  military  service.  It  seems  that  the  whole  afTair 
of  the  19th  of  April  w^os  kept  a  profound  secret  from  all  his  officers  by  Gage,  except  those  immediately  em- 
pkiycd  in  it  and  Lord  Percy,  until  the  skirmish  had  ensued  at  Lexington,  and  a  re-enforcement  was  called 
for.  When  General  Haldimand,  aftervi'ard  Governor  General  of  Canada,  who  wds  with  Gage,  was  asked 
how  the  sortie  happened,  he  said  that  the  first  ho  knew  of  it  was  from  his  barber,  who  came  to  shave  him. 

'  It  has  been  related  that  when  John  Hancoi^k  placed  his  bold  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  he  remarked,  ^^  There !  John  Bull  can  read  that  name  without  spectacles. 
Now  let  him  double  his  reward !" 

*  Ir  was  in  reference  to  these  expeditions  on  the  part  of  the  British,  that  Frencau,  the  stirring  song-writei 
of  the  Revolution,  in  his  "  Gage's  Soliloiiuy,"  thus  vrroto  : 

**  I^t  othert  combat  in  the  dusty  flold ; 
Let  petty  captains  scorn  to  live  or  jiold : 
111  vend  my  ships  to  neighboring  isles,  where  stray 
Unnumbered  herdii,  and  steal  those  herds  away, 
ni  strike  the  women  in  this  town  with  awe. 
And  make  them  tremble  at  my  Mabtial  Law.** 
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ment  were  at  Chelsea  ;   Stark's  regiment  was  at  Modford,  and  Reid*8  at  Charlcstowu  Neck, 
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with    sentinels    reaching    to    Penny 
Ferry  and  Bunker  Hill 

It  was  made  known  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  that  General  Gage 
had  fixed  upon  the  night  of  the  18  th 
of  June  to  take  possession  of  and  for- 
tify   Bunker    Hill    and    Dorchester 
Heights.      This  brought  matters  to 
a  crisis,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
perfect  the  blockade  of  Boston.     The 
Committee  of  Safety  ordered  Colonel 
Prescolt,  with  a  detachment  of  one 
thousand  men,  including  a  company 
of  artillery,  with  two  field-pieces,  to 
march    at  night  and   throw  np    in- 
trenchments  upon  Bunker  Ilill,  an 
eminence  just  within  the  peninsula 
of  Charlestown,  and  commanding  the 
great  northern  road  from  Boston,  as 
well  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
town.     To  make  the  relative  position 
of  the  eminences  upon  the  Charles- 
town    peninsula    and    the  Neck,  to 
Boston,  more  intelligible  to  the  read- 
er, I  have  copied  from  Frothingham's 
History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  by 
permission  of  the  author,  the  annex- 
ed sketch,  communicated  to  him,  in 
a  manuscript  of  1775,  from  Henry 
Stevens,  Esq.     I  also  quote  from  Mr. 
Frothingham's  work  a  description  of 
the    localities    about    Bunker    Hill. 
The  peninsula  of  Charlestown  is  op- 
posite the  north  part  of  Boston,  and 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  from  north 
to  south.     Its  greatest  breadth,  next 
to  Boston,  is  about  half  a  mile.      It 
is  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
a   narrow   isthmus    or   neck.      The 
Mystic  River,  half  a  mile  wide,  is 
on  the  east,  and  the  Charles  River, 
here  formed  into  a  large  bay,  is  on 
the  west,  a  part  of  which,  by  a  dam 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Cobble 
Hill,  is  a  mill-pond.     [See  map,  page 
543  ]     In  1775,  an  artificial  cause- 
way  [4]  was  so  low  as  to  be  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  tides.    The  ch^l.^xown  in  im 
communication  with  Boston  was  by 
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a  ferry,  where  Charles  River  bridge 
is,  and  with  Maiden  by  another,  call- 
ed Penny  Ferry,  where  Maiden  Bridge 
now  is.  Near  the  Neck,  on  the 
main  land,  was  a  large  green,  known 
as  the  Common.  Two  roads  ran  by 
it :  one  in  a  westerly  direction,  v 
now,  by  Cobble  Hill  (McLean  Aiy- 
lum),  Prospect  Ilill,  and  Iun)an| 
Woods,  to  Cambridge  Common  ;  the 
other  in  a  northerly  direction,  by 
Plowed  Ilill  (Mount  Benedict)  and 
Winter  Hill,  to  Medford — the  direct 
road  to  West  Cambridge  not  having 
been  laid  out  in  1775.  Bunker  Hill 
begins  at  the  isthmus,  and  rises  grad- 
ually for  about  three  hundred  yards, 
forming  a  round,  smooth  hill,  sloping 
on  two  sides  toward  the  water,  and 
connected  by  a  ridge  of  ground  on 
the  south  with  the  heights  now 
known  as  Breed's  Hill.  This  was  t 
well-known  public  place,  the  name, 
*'  Bunker  Hill,"  being  found  in  the 
town  records  and  in  deeds  from  an 
early  period.  Not  so  with  "Breed'i 
Hill,"  for  it  was  not  named  in  any 
description  of  streets  previous  to  1775, 
and  appears  to  have  been  called  aft- 
er the  owners  of  the  pastures  into 
which  it  was  divided,  rather  than  by 
the  common  name  of  Breed's  Hiil- 
Thus,  Monument  Square  was  called 
Russell's  Pasture  ;  Breed's  Pasture 
lay  further  south,  and  Green's  Pas- 
ture was  at  the  head  of  Green  Street. 
The  easterly  and  westerly  sides  of 
this  height  were  steep.  On  the  east 
at  its  base,  were  brick-kilns,  clay- 
pits,  and  much  sloughy  land.  On 
the  west  side,  at  the  base,  was  tbe 
most  settled  part  of  the  to\ra  [5]. 
Moul ton's  Point,  a  name  coeval  with 
the  settlement  of  the  town,  consti- 
tuted the  southeastern  corner  cf  the 
peninsula.  A  part  of  this  tract 
formed  what  is  called  Morton's  Hill. 
,  Bunker  Hill  was  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  high.  Breed's  Hill  sixty-two 


'  No.  1  is  Bunker  Hill ;  2,  Breejl'.s  Hill ;  3,  Moulton's  Point ;  4,  a  causeway  near  the  Neck,  at  the  (wC 
of  Bunker  Hill ;  5,  Charlestown,  at  the  loot  of  Breed's  Hill.     Charlestown  Neck  is  on  the  eztxeme  left. 
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Kigbt  March  to  Bunker  and  Brecd't  IlUl.  A  Fortification  planned  on  Bunker  Hill.  British  Veaaels  in  Boiton  Harbor. 

icct,  and  Moulton*s  Hill  [3]  thirty-five  feet.  The  principal  street  of  the  peninsula  was 
Main  Street,  which  extended  from  the  Neck  to  the  ferry.  A  road  ran  over  Bunker  Hill, 
around  Breed's  Hill,  to  Moulton's  Point.  The  westerly  portions  of  these  eminences  con- 
tained fine  orchards.' 

A  portion  of  the  regiments  of  Prescott,*  Fryc,  and  Bridge,  and  a  fatigue  party  of  two 
hundred  Connecticut  troops  with  intrenching  tools,  paraded  in  the  Cambridge  camp  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  They  were  furnished  with  packs  and  blankets,  and  ordered  j^^^  ,g 
to  take  provisions  for  twenty-four  hours.  Samuel  Gridley*s  company  of  artillery  ^"^^• 
joined  them,  and  the  Connecticut  troops  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Thomas  Knowl- 
ton,  a  captain  in  Putnam's  regiment,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  the  battle  on  Harlem 
Heights.  After  an  impressive  prayer  from  the  lips  of  President  Langdon,  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Colonel  Prcscott  and  Richard  Gridloy,  preceded  by  two  servants  with  dark  lanterns, 
commenced  their  march,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  for  Charlestown.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sky  clear  and  starry,  and  the  weather  ver}'  warm.  Strict  silence  was 
enjoined,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  not  known  to  the  troops  until  they  arrived  at 
Charlestown  Neck,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  Brooks,  of  Bridge's  regiment,  and  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  A  guard  of  ten  men  was  placed  in  Charlestown,  and  the  main  body  march- 
ed over  Bunker  Hill.  A  council  was  held,  to  select  the  best  place  for  the  proposed  fortifi- 
cation. The  order  was  explicit,  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill ;  but  Breed's  Hill  being  nearer  Bos- 
ton, and  appearing  to  be  a  more  eligible  place,  it  was  concluded  to  proceed  to  fortify  it,  and 
to  throw  up  works,  also,  on  Bunker  Hill,  to  cover  a  retreat,  if  necessary,  across  Charlestown 
Neck.  Colonel  Grid  ley  marked  out  the  lines  of  the  proposed  fortifications,  and,  at  about 
midnight,  the  men,  having  thrown  off  their  packs  and  stacked  their  arms,  began  their  per- 
ilous work — ^perilous,  because  British  sentinels  and  British  ships-of-war  were  almost  within 
■ound  of  their  picks.' 

''  Xo  shout  disturbed  the  night, 
Before  that  fearlul  tight ; 

There  wa-s  no  boastins:  hi«:h — 
No  mari»huling  of  men, 
Who  ne'er  might  meet  again — 

No  cup  was  filled  and  quaffed  to  Victory ! 


'  Frothingham,  page  129. 

•  William  Prcscott  wa.s  born  at  Groton,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  His  father  was  for  some  years  a  coun- 
selor of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  another  counselor.  Ho  was  a  lieutenant  of  foot 
under  General  Winslow,  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery.  Ho 
iDherited  a  large  estate,  and  resided  at  Pepperell  while  the  Revolution  was  ri{)ening.  Ho  had  command 
of  a  regiment  of  minute  men,  and  when  the  news  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  reached  him,  promptly  marched 
thither  at  the  head  of  as  many  as  he  could  collect.  HLs  known  military  talents  caused  him  to  be  selected 
by  General  Ward  for  the  important  duty  of  fortifying  Bunker  Hill ;  and  in  the  memorable  engagement  that 
occurred  there  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  he  was  the  chief  in  command,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  by 
his  bravery  and  skill.  That  evening,  although  repulsed,  and  his  troops  greatly  fatigued  and  much  dispir- 
ited, he  solicited  from  the  Committee  of  Safety  permission  to  make  an  attempt  to  retake  the  peninsula  of 
Charlestown.  It  was  a  movement  too  perilous,  and  the  gallant  soldier  was  obliged  to  rest.  He  continued 
in  the  service  through  1776,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under  Gates  until  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  in 
1777.  From  1786  until  his  death  ho  was  an  acting  magistrate  in  his  native  town.  Ho  died  in  Pepperell 
CD  the  I3th  of  October,  1795,  aged  sixty-nine.  William  H.  Presoott,  of  Boston,  the  eminent  historian,  is  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  Prescott.  He  married  a  grandnlaughter  of  Captain  Linzce,  who  commanded  the  sloop 
of  war  Falcofk,  that  cannonaded  the  works  on  Breed's  Hill  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775.  The  swords  then 
used  by  Colonel  Prescott  and  Captain  Linzce,  the  respective  grandfathers  of  the  historian  and  his  wife,  are 
DOW  in  Mr.  Prescott's  possession,  and  are  crossed,  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  his  valuable  library  at 
Boston. 

*  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  British  vessels  then  in  the  harbor  of  Boston,  which  took  part  in  the 
battle  that  ensued :  Somertet,  68  guns,  520  men,  Captain  Edward  Le  Cras ;  Cerberus^  36  guns,  Captain 
Chads;  Ola$goufj  24  guns,  130  men.  Captain  William  Maltby;  Lively,  20  guns,  130  men,  Captain  Thomas 
Bishop ;  Falcon,  Captain  Linzee ;  Symmetry,  transport,  1 8  nine  pounders.  See  the  Britith  Jinnual  Register 
for  1775.  The  Falcon  lay  off  Moulton's,  or  Morton's,  Point;  the  Lively  lay  opposite  the  present  navy- 
yard ;  the  Somerset  was  at  the  ferry ;  the  Gla«(gow  was  near  Cragie's  Bridge ;  and  the  Cerberus  and  sot- 
eral  floatintc  batteries  were  mthin  gunshot  of  the  American  yrorki.'-^Frothingkmm, 
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No  plumes  were  there, 
No  banners  fair, 

No  iriimpeLs  breathed  around  ; 

Nor  the  drum's  startlin*^  sound 
Broke  on  the  midnight  air." — John  Neal. 


*^^-'--. 


'^iC 


Plan  or  the  Rkdoubt  on  Bexkd's  Iiixx.i 


Officers  and  men  labored  together  with  all  their 
might,  with  pickaxes  and  spades,  and  were  cheer- 
ed on  in  their  work  by  the  distant  signals  of  safe- 
ty— "  All's  well  I" — that  came  from  the  shipping, 
and  the  sentinels  at  the  foot  of  Copp's  Hill.      It 
proclaimed  that  they  were  still  nndiscovered  ;   and 
at  every  cry  of  ♦♦  All's  well  I"   they   plied   their 
tools  with  increased  vigor.     When  the  day  dawn-     ' 
ed,  at  about  four  o'clock,  they  had  thrown  up  in-     \ 
trenchments  six  feet  liigh  ;   and  a  strong  redoubt,      \ 
which  was  afterward  the  admiration  of  the  ene- 
my, loomed  up  on  the  green  height  before  the  won- 
dering eyes  of  the  astonished  Britons  like  a  work 
of  magic.      The  British  officers  could  hardly  be 
convinced  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  few  liours' 
labor  only,  but  deemed  it  the  work  of  days.     Gage 
saw  at  once  how  foolish  he  had  been  in  not  taking 
possession  of  this  strong  point,  as  advised,  while  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

The  fortification  was  first  discovered  at  dawn,  by  the  watchmen  on  board  the  Lively. 
Without  waiting  for  orders,  the  captain  put  springs  upon  his  cables,  and  opened  a  fire  on 
the  American  works.  Tlie  noise  of  the  cannon  aroused  the  sleepers  in  Boston,  and  whea 
the  sun  arose  on  that  bright  morning,  every  eminence  and  roof  in  the  city  swarmed  with 
people,  astonished  at  the  strange  apparition  upon  Breed's  Hill.  The  shots  from  the  Lively 
did  no  harm,  and,  defended  by  their  intrenchments,  the  Americans  plied  their  labor  in 
strengthening  tlieir  works  within,  until  called  to  lay  aside  the  pick  and  shovel  for  gun  and 
knapsack. 

Admiral  Graves,  the  naval  commander  at  Boston,  ordered  the  firing  to  cease  ;  but  it  wu 
soon  renewed,  not  only  by  the  shipping,  but  from  a  battery  of  six  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill  in 
Juno  17  ^^^  ^'^y*  Gage  summoned  a  council  of  war  early  in  the  morning.  As  it  was  ev- 
1775.  ideiit  that  the  Americans  were  rapidly  gaining  strength,  and  that  the  safety  of  the 
town  was  endangered,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  send  out  a  force  to  drive  them  from 
the  peninsula  of  Charlestown  and  destroy  their  works  on  the  heights.  It  was  decided,  alio, 
to  make  the  attack  in  front,  and  preparations  were  made  accordingly.  The  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  Boston  was  soon  in  a  tumult.  Dragoons  galloping,  artillery  trains  rumbling,  and 
the  marching  and  countermarching  of  the  regulars  and  loyalists,  together  with  the  clangor 


^  This  plan  is  copied  from  an  English  drawing  of  the  time,  first  published  in  the  London  GentUwun't 
Magazine  ft)r  1775. 

KxPLANATioN. — A  A  roprcscnts  the  situation  of  two  strong  fences,  composed  of  stones  and  rails;  a  and 
6,  two  well-contrived  flanks,  .so  arranged  that  their  tires  crossed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  face  of  the  re- 
doubt ;  c,  another  well-arranged  flank;  d,  a  lia.stion,  with  its  flanks  e  and  b  ;  m,  a  small  portion  of  a  trench, 
that  extended  from  the  c:istern  side  of  tho  redoubt  to  a  slough  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  toward  the  Mystic  RiT- 
cr.  On  the  southeast  side  of  the  redoubt  was  a  deep  hollow.  Two  cannons  were  placed  in  embrasam 
at  the  front  of  the  redoubt,  in  the  two  salient  angles  of  which  were  largo  apple-trees. 

This  redoubt  was  eight  nnls  square.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument  now  occupies  its  center.  The  east- 
ern side  commanded  an  extensive  fleld.  On  tho  north  side  was  an  open  passage-way,  and  the  breasts 
work  upon  the  eastern  side  extended  about  one  hundred  yards  north.  This  trench  was  incomplete  whs 
the  battle  began.  Between  the  south  end  of  the  breast- work  and  the  redoubt  was  a  sally-port,  protected 
by  a  blind,  and  on  tho  inside  of  the  parapet  were  steps  of  wood  tuid  earth  for  the  men  to  meant  and  fiic 
Between  the  slough  and  the  rail  fence  on  the  eiu^t  was  an  open  space,  and  this  was  the  weakest  part  of 
the  lines.     Such  were  the  American  works  of  defense  when  Uie  battle  of  the  17th  of  Jane  commenoed. 
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of  tho  chuioh  bcUa,  itruck  ditroay  into  many  a  heart  before  atoiit  in  the  presence  orBritiah 
prolectora.  It  ia  said  that  the  danger  which  surrounded  the  city  converted  many  Torie* 
into  patrioti ;  and  the  selectmen,  in  tho  midst  of  that  fearful  commotion,  received  large  ac- 
caiions  to  their  list  of  profcued  friends  from  the  ranks  of  the  timid  loyalists. 

Toward  noon,  between  two  and  three  thousand  picked  men,  from  the  British  array,  under 
the  command  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  and  General  Pigot,  embarked  in  twenty-eight 
barges,  p.irt  from  the  Long  Wharf  and  some  from  the  North  Battery,  in  Boston,  and  lauded 
at  Morion's,  or  Uoulton's  Point,'  beyond  the  eastern  font  of  Breed's  11)11,  covered  by  the 
guna  of  the  Falcon  and  other  vessels. 

"  About  two  thnniianJ  w^re  embarkn)  to  go 

'GuiiiKi  ihe  rcddiiht  and  formiJablo  Top. 

Tho  Livplj-'s,  Falcon's,  Fnmc'»,  and  tila5|;ow'i  roar, 

Covered  Iheir  landing  on  (ho  destined  shore."' 

The  Americans  had  worked  faithfully  on  their  intrenchmcnts  all  the  morning,  and  were 
graatly  encouraged  by  the  voice  and  example  of  Frescott,  who  exposed  himself,  without  care, 
to  the  random  shots  of  the  battery  on  Copp's  Hill.'  He  supposed,  at  first,  that  the  enemy 
would  not  attack  him,  but,  teeing  the  movements  in  the  city,  he  was  convinced  to  the  con- 
trary, and  comforted  his  toiling  troops  with  assurances  of  certain  victory.  Conlident  of 
such  a  result  himself,  ho  would  not  at  first  send  to  General  Ward  for  a  re-enforcement ;  but 
between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  by  advice  of  his  ofBcers,  Major  Brooks  was  dispatched  to 
head-quarlers  for  that  purpose.  General  Putnam  had  urged  Ward  early  in  the  morning  to 
send  fresh  troops  to  relieve  those  on  duty  ;  but  only  a  portion  of  Stark's  regiment  was  allow- 
od  to  go,  as  the  general  apprehended  that  Cambridge  would  be  the  principal  point  of  at- 
tack. Convinced  otherwise,  by  certain  intelligence,  the 
remainder  of  Stark's  regiment,  and  the  whole  of  Reed's 
corps,  on  the  Neck,  were  ordered  to  re-enforce  Prescolt. 
At  twelve  o'clock  the  men  in  the  redoubt  ceased  work, 
Knt  off  their  intrenching  tools,  took  some  refreshments^ 
hoisted  the  New  England  flag,  and  prepared  to  fight. 
The  intrenching  tools  were  sent  to  Bunker  Hill,  where. 
under  the  direction  of  General  Putnam,  the  men  began 
to  throw  up  a  breast-work.  Some  of  the  more  timid 
•oldieta  made  the  removal  of  the  tools  a  pretext  for  leav- 
ing the  redoubt,  and  never  returned. 

It  was  between  twelve  and  ouc  o'clock  when  the  Brit- 


'  This  'a  Tritten  Morion,  IMorcton,  and  Monlton,  by  diUbrent  authoiv.     Morton  Is  the  proper  name. 

*  From  "  The  Amcricnn  War,"  a  poem  in  eix  bouks,  pulilLshcd  in  London,  1786. 

*  A  soldier  (Asa  Pollard,  of  Billerica)  who  had  ventured  ontsido  of  the  redoubt,  van  killed  by  a  caneiin 
ball.  The  circuioBlance  sa  alarmed  those  within,  thai  some  of  them  left  the  hill.  Preicott,  to  inspire  his 
men  vilh  confidence,  walked  leisurely  around  tho  works  upon  the  parapet,  in  full  view  of  the  British  <illi- 
een  in  Bo>tOD.  Gsf^e,  who  was  reconnoitering  the  works  through  ■  gloss,  saw  his  tall  and  commanding 
farm,  and  asked  Counselor  Willard,  who  stood  near  him,  who  it  was.  Willanl,  rcrogniiin;;  his  brother-in- 
law,  said,  "  That  is  Colonel  Prescott."  "  Will  he  fight  ?''  inquired  Gage.  "  Yes,  i-ir,"  replied  Willard ; 
"  be  is  an  old  soldier,  and  will  fight  as  long  u  a  drop  of  blood  remains  in  his  veins."  "  The  works  must 
he  carried  immediately,"  responded  (iBiTe,  na  he  turned  upon  his  heel  lo  civo  orders. 

*  This  is  copied  from  an  old  Dutch  work,  preserved  in  the  library  of  Ihe  Now  Yorit  Historical  Society, 
eontaining  pictures  oftbe  fiags  of  all  nations.  In  tho  original,  a  divided  sphere,  representing  the  earth,  ia 
in  the  quarter  where  I  have  placed  tho  pint-frit.  I  have  made  tho  alteration  in  the  device,  because  in  (he 
flag  raised  opon  the  bastion  of  Ibt  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  the  piHt-lrtt  occupied  the  place  of  the  iphtrr, 
the  more  ancient  device.  The  question  has  been  anseltled  respecting  the  flag  used  on  that  Occasion,  a> 
oetemporary  writers  are  silent  on  Ihe  subjeet.  An  intelligent  old  lady  (Mrs.  Manning)  whom  I  saw  be- 
tween  the  Brandywine  and  Kennet  Square,  in  Pennsylvania,  informed  nto  that  her  father,  who  was  in  tbu 
batlle,  assisted  in  hoisting  the  standard,  and  she  had  heard  him  speak  of  it  as  a  "  nohl^  lag."  The  ground 
was  blue,  and  one  corner  was  quartered  by  tho  red  cross  of  St.  George,  in  one  section  of  which  was  the 
pine-tree.  This  was  the  New  England  Sag,  as  given  in  Ihe  sketch.  Doubtless  there  were  many  other 
fls([s  beloaging  (o  ibe  several  regiments.    Botta  says  <^  Dr.  Warren,  dnring  the  retreal,  "Finding  the  aafi 
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ish  troops,  consisting  of  tho  fifth,  thirty-ei<j:hth,  forty-third,  and  iifty-second  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, two  companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two  of  light-infantry,  landed,  their  rich  uniforms 
and  arms  flashing  and  glittering  in  tho  noonday  sun,  making  an  imposing  and  formidable 
display.  General  Howe  reconnoitered  the  American  works,  and,  while  waiting  for  re-en- 
forcements, which  he  had  solicited  from  Gage,  allowed  his  troops  to  dine.  When  the  in- 
telligence of  the  landing  of  the  enemy  reached  Cambridge,  two  miles  distant,  there  was 
great  excitement  in  the  camp  and  throughout  the  town.  The  drums  beat  to  arms,  the  bells 
were  rung,  and  the  people  and  military  were  speedily  hurrying  in  every  direction.  General 
Ward  used  his  own  regiment,  and  those  of  Paterson  and  Gardner  and  a  part  of  Bridge's, 
for  the  defense  of  Cambridge.  The  remainder  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  were  ordered  to 
Charlestown,  and  thither  General  Putnam  conducted  those  of  Connecticut. 

At  about  two  o'clock  the  re-enforcement  for  Howe  arrived,  and  landed  at  the  present 
navy-yard.  It  consisted  of  the  forty-seventh  battalion  of  infantry,  a  battalion  of  marines, 
and  some  grenadiers  and  light  infantry.  The  whole  force  (about  four  thousand  men)  was 
commanded  and  directed  by  the  most  skillful  British  officers  then  in  Boston  ;*  and  every 
man  preparing  to  attack  the  undisciplined  provincials  was  a  drilled  soldier,  and  quite  perfect 
in  the  art  of  war.  It  was  an  hour  of  the  deepest  anxiety  among  the  patriots  on  Breed's 
Hill.  They  had  observed  the  whole  martial  display,  from  the  time  of  the  embarkation  un- 
til the  forming  of  the  enemy's  line  for  battle.  For  the  Americans,  as  yet,  very  little  succor 
had  arrived.  Hunger  and  thirst  annoyed  them,  while  the  labors  of  the  night  and  morning 
weighed  them  down  with  excessive  fatigue.  Added  to  this  was  the  dreadful  suspicion  that 
took  possession  of  their  minds,  when  only  feeble  re-enforcements  arrived,  that  treachery  had 
placed  them  there  for  the  purpose  of  sacrifice.  Yet  they  could  not  doubt  the  patriotism  of 
their  principal  oiricers,  and  b(*fore  the  action  commenced  their  suspicions  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  arrival  of  their  beloved  Dr.  Warren  and  General  Pomeroy.*  Warren, 
who  was  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  sitting  at  Watertown,  seven  miles  dis- 
tant, informed  of  tho  landing  of  the  enemy,  hastened  toward  Charlestown,  though  sufEsring 
from  sickness  and  exhaustion.  He  l\ad  been  commissioned  a  major  general  four  days  before. 
Putnam,  who  was  at  Cambridge,  forwarding  provisions  and  re -enforcements  to  Charlestown, 
tried  to*  dissuade  him  from  going  into  the  battle.  Warren  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  his 
purpose,  and  mounting  a  horse,  he  sped  across  the  Neck  and  entered  the  redoubt,  amid  the 
loud  cheers  of  the  provincials,  just  as  Howe  gave  orders  to  advance.  Colonel  Prescott  of- 
fered the  command  to  Warren,  as  his  superior,  when  the  latter  replied,  **  I  am  come  to  fight 
as  a  volunteer,  and  feel  honored  in  being  allowed  to  serve  under  so  brave  an  officer." 

While  the  13ritisii  troops  were  forming,  and  preparing  to  march  along  the  Mystic  River 
for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the  Americans  and  gaining  their  rear,  the  artillery,  with  two 
lield-pieces,  and  Captain  Knowlton,  with  the  Connecticut  troops,  left  the  redoubt,  took  a 


he  (;onimim(le(l  liotly  pursued  l>y  the  cnoniy.  dcspisinjj  all  danger,  lie  stood  alono  before  tho  rank*,  endeav- 
oring to  rally  his  troops,  and  cnr-ouraginji  them  l>y  his  own  example.  Ho  reminded  them  c^  the  moitotf 
inscribed  on  tlieir  ensigns,  on  one  side  of  which  were  these  words,  'jln  appeal  to  //farm,'  and  on  the  othn, 
'  Qui  iranshilit.  fuftinct ;'  meaning,  that  the  same  providence  that  brought  their  ancestors  thnragh  no  maaT 
jwrils  to  a  phujc  ot"  rdiijro,  would  al^o  deign  to  support  their  descendants.'*  Botta  often  exhibits  more  p<v 
etry  than  truth  in  his  luilliant  narrative.  Alter  the  battle  under  consideration,  and  while  Putnam  com- 
manded on  Prospect  Hill,  a  lla<T  with  the  inscription  above  iriven  was  pre.sentcd  to  bim,  and  was  fir»t  im- 
lurlcd  on  the  ISth  of  July  en^uinjr-  The  author  of  '*  The  Veil  Uemoved"  properly  treats  the  assertinn  of 
liotta  as  a  fiction,  and  sarcastically  remarks  that,  ''  instead  of  such  a  scntimenud  allusion  to  Latin  raottoi^ 
ihe  only  command,  when  tlicir  ammunition  was  spent,  must  have  been  Sauve  qui  ptut^  'Save  himself  win 
can.'.'*     C^ui  transtulit,  sustinet,  is  the  motto  in  the  scaI  of  <"onnecticnt. 

•*  The  most  distin<ruishcd  British  oiRcers  that  accompanied  (general  Howe  were  General  Pi«Tot ;  Colcvels 
Nesbit,  Abercrombic,  and  Clark;  Majors  Butler,  William.s,  Bruce,  Spendlove,  Smelt,  Mitchell,  Pitcain, 
Short,  Small,  and  Lord  Kawdon. 

^  (jen«»ral  Pomeroy  left  (.'ambridire  when  ho  heard  the  first  .sound  of  the  cannon.  The  veteran  borrowed 
a  horse  from  (Icneral  Ward,  to  ride  to  Charlestown,  but,  observing:  that  the  puns  of  the  GIasbi^w  raked  ibt 
Neck  by  an  entilading  fire,  he  was  afraid  to  risk  the  borrowed  animal.  Lcavinj;  him  in  charge  of  a  sentnr, 
he  walked  across  the  Neck,  and,  with  a  borrowed  musket,  joined  the  troops  at  the  rail  fence  as  a  volimteer. 
Ho  was  well  known,  and  a  loud  huzza  welcomed  him  to  the  post  of  danger. 
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position  near  Bunker  Hill,  and  formed  a  bteast-woik  seven  hundred  feet  in  length,  which 
served  an  excellent  purpose.  A  little  in  front  of  a  strong  stone  and  rail  fence,  Knowllon 
built  another,  and  between  the  two  was  placed  a  quantity  of  new-mown  grau.  This  ap- 
parently slight  breast-work  formed  a  valuable  defense  to  the  provincials. 

It  was  now  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  provincial  troops  were  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
defense,  as  the  British  column  moved  slowly  forward  to  the  attack.  Colonel  Frescott-and 
the  original  constructors  of  the  redoubt,  except  the  Connecticut  troops,  were  within  the 
works.  General  Warren  also  took  post  in  the  redoubt.  Gridlcy  and  Callender's  artillery 
companies  were  between  the  breast-works  and  rail  fence  on  the  eastern  side.  A  few  troops, 
recalled  from  Charlestown  after  the  British  landed,  and  a  part  of  Warner's  company,  lined 
the  cart-way  on  the  right  of  the  redoubt.  Tho  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire  forces 
were  at  tho  rail  fence  on  the  west  of  tho  redoubt ;  and  three  companies  were  stationed  in 
tho  Main  Slreet  at  the  foot  of  Breed's  Hill. 

Before  General  Howe  moved  from  his  Urst  position,  he  sent  out  strong  flank  guards,  and 
directed  his  heavy  artillery  to  play  upon  the  American  line.  At  the  same  time  a  blue 
flag  was  displayed  as  a  signal,  and  the  guns  upon  Copp's  Hill,  and  the  ships  and  floating 
batteries  in  tho  river,  poured  a  storm  of  round  shot  upon  the  redoubt.  A  furious  cannonade 
was  opened  at  the  same  moment  upon  the  right  wing  of  the  provincial  army  at  Roxbury, 
to  prevent  re- enforcements  being  sent  by  General  Thomas  to  Charlestown.  Gridley'  and 
Callcndcr,  with  their  field-pieces,  returned  a  feeble  response  to  the  heavy  guns  of  the  enemy. 


Gridley'o  guns  were  soon  disabled  ;  while  Cftllemler,  who  alleged  that  his  cartridges  vi 
too  large,  withdrew  to  Bunker  Hill.  Putnam  was  there,  and  ordered  him  back  to  his  1 
position.  Ho  disobeyed,  and  nearly  all  his  men,  more  courageous  than  he,  deserted  h 
la  the  mean  while.  Captain  Walker,  of  Chelmsford,  with  fifty  resolute  men,  marched  dc 
tho  hill  near  Charlestown,  and  greatly  annoyed  tho  enemy's  le(l  flank.     Finding  their  p 


an  o(  Richard  Gridley,  the  e 
I  cornpliment  to  his  fMhcr. 


He  « 
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tioii  very  perilous,  they  marched  over  to  the  Mystic,  and  did  ^^at  execution  upon  the  right 
flank.  Walker  was  there  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  men  bdc- 
ceeded  in  gaininf^  the  redoubt. 

Under  cover  of  the  discharges  of  artillery,  the  British  army  moved  up  the  slope  of  Breed*! 
Hill  toward  the  American  works,  in  two  divisions,  General  Howe  with  the  right  wing,  and 
General  Pigot  with  the  left.  The  former  was  to  penetrate  the  American  lines  at  tlie  rail 
fence  ;  the  latter  to  storm  the  redoubt.  They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  firing  of  their 
artillery  ceased,  in  consequence  of  discovering  that  balls  too  large  for  the  field-pieces  had  been 
sent  over  from  Boston.  Howe  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  loaded  with  grape  ;  but  they  toon 
became  useless,  on  account  of  the  miry  ground  at  the  base  of  the  hill.  Small  anna  and 
bayonets  now  became  their  reliance. 

Silently  the  British  troops,  burdened  with  heavy  knapsacks,  toiled  up  the  ascent  toward 
the  redoubt,  in  the  heat  of  a  bright  summer's  sun.  All  was  silent  within  the  American  in- 
trenchments,  and  very  few  provincials  were  to  be  seen  by  the  approaching  battalions ;  but 
within  those  breast-works,  and  in  reserve  behind  the  hills,  crouched  fifteen  hundred  determ- 
ined men,  ready,  at  a  prescribed  signal,  to  fall  upon  the  foe.  The  provincials  had  bat  i 
scanty  supply  of  ammunition,  and,  to  avoid  wasting  it  by  incfTectual  shots,  Prescott  gave 
orders  not  to  fire  until  the  enemy  were  so  near  that  the  whites  of  their  eyes  could  be  seeo. 
<'Then,"  he  said,  "aim  at  their  waistbands  ;  and  be  sure  to  pick  off  the  commanders,  known 
by  their  handsome  coats  I"  The  enemy  were  not  so  sparmg  of  their  powder  and  ball,  but 
when  within  gunshot  of  the  apparently  deserted  works,  commenced  a  random  firing.  Prei- 
cott  could  hardly  restrain  his  men  from  responding,  and  a  few  did  disobey  his  orders  and  re- 
turned the  fire.  Putnam  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  threatened  to  cut  down  the  first  man  who 
should  again  disobey  orders,  and  quiet  was  restored.  At  length  the  enemy  reached  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  when,  waving  his  sword  over  his  head,  Prescott  shouted  •'  Fire  I"  Terrible 
was  the  eflect  of  the  volley  that  ensued.  Whole  platoons  of  the  British  regulars  were  laid 
upon  the  earth,  like  grass  by  the  mower's  scythe.  Other  deadly  volleys  succeeded,  and  the 
enemy,  disconcerted,  broke,  and  fled  toward  the  water.  The  provincials,  joyed  at  seeing 
the  regulars  fly,  wished  to  pursue  them,  and  many  leaped  the  rail  fence  for  the  purpose; 
but  the  prudence  of  the  American  officers  kept  them  in  check,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  again  within  their  works,  prepared  to  receive  a  second  attack  from  the  British  troops, 
that  wTre  quickly  rallied  by  Howe.  Colonel  Prescott  praised  and  enoouraged  his  men. 
while  General  Putnam  rode  to  Bunker  Hill  to  urge  on  re-enforcements.  Many  had  arrived 
at  Charlcstown  Neck,  but  were  deterred  from  crossing  by  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  Glasgow 
and  two  armed  gondolas  near  the  causeway.  Portions  of  regiments  were  scattered  upon 
Bunker  Hill  and  its  vicinity,  and  these  General  Putnam,  by  entreaties  and  commands,  en- 
deavored to  rally.  Colonel  Gcrrish,  who  was  ver}'  corpulent,  became  completely  exhausted 
by  fatigue  ;  and  other  ollicers,  wholly  unused  to  warfare,  coward-like  kept  at  a  respectfal 
distance  from  danger.  Few  additional  troops  could  be  brought  to  Breed's  Hill  before  the 
second  attack  was  made. 

The  British  troops,  re-enforced  by  four  hundred  marines  from  Boston,  under  Major  Small, 
accomjianied  by  Dr.  JefTries,  the  army  surgeon,  advanced  toward  the  redoubt  in  the  same 
order  as  at  first.  General  Howe  boldly  leading  the  van,  as  he  had  promised.*  It  was  a 
mournful  march  over  the  dead  bodies  of  scores  of  their  fellow- soldiers ;  but  with  true  En- 
glish courage  they  pressed  onward,  their  artillery  doing  more  damage  to  the  Americans  thu 
at  the  first  assault.  It  had  moved  along  the  narrow  road  between  the  tongue  of  land  anil 
Breed's  Hill,  and  when  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rail  fence,  and  on  a  line  with  the 
breast-works,  opened  a  galling  fire,  to  cover  the  a<lvancc  of  the  other  assailants.  In  th^ 
mean  while,  a  carcass,  and  some  hot  shot,  were  thrown  from  Copp's  Hill  into  Charlestown, 


*  Clarke,  an  ofTicer  in  the  marines,  relates  that,  just  before  commencing  the  first  march  toward  the  re- 
doubt, General  Howe  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said,  *'If  the  enemy  "^nll  not  come  out  of  their  io- 
trenchmcnts,  vro  must  drive  them  out,  at  nil  events,  otherwise  the  town  of  Boston  will  be  set  on  fire  by 
thom.     /  thall  not  daire  one  of  you  to  go  a  ttep  further  than  tehrre  I  go  mytelf  at  your  htadJ* 
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which  Bet  tho  village  on  fire.*  The  houses  were  chiefly  of  wood,  and  in  a  short  time  nearly 
two  hundred  buildings  were  in  flames,  shrouding  in  dense  smoke  the  heights  in  tho  rear 
whereon  the  provincials  were  posted.  Beneath  this  veil  the  British  hoped  to  rush  unob- 
served up  to  the  breast- works,  scale  them,  and  drive  the  Americans  out  at  the  point  of  tho 
bayonet.  At  that  moment  a  gentle  breeze,  which  appeared  to  the  provincials  like  the 
breath  of  a  guardian  angel — ^the  flrst  zephyr  that  had  been  felt  on  that  sultry  day — came 
from  the  west,  and  swept  the  smoke  away  seaward,  exposing  to  the  full  view  of  the  Amer- 
icans the  advancing  columns  of  the  enemy,  who  flred  as  they  approached,  but  with  little 
execution.  Colonels  Brener,  Nixon,  and  Buckminster  were  wounded,  and  Major  Moore  was 
killed.  As  before,  the  Americans  reserved  their  Are  until  the  British  were  within  the  pre- 
scribed distance,  when  they  poured  forth  their  leaden  hail  with  such  sure  aim  and  terrible 
eflect  that  whole  ranks  of  ofljcers  and  men  were  slain.  General  Howe  was  at  the  head, 
and  once  he  was  left  entirely  alone,  his  aids  and  all  about  him  having  perished.  The  Brit- 
ish line  recoiled,  and  gave  way  in  several  parts,  and  it  required  the  utmost  exertion  in  all 
the  remaining  ofliccrs,  from  tho  generals  down  to  the  subalterns,  to  repair  the  disorder 
which  this  hot  and  unexpected  fire  had  produced.*  All  their  eflbrts  were  at  flrst  fruitless, 
and  the  troops  retreated  in  great  disorder  to  the  shore. 

General  Clinton,  who  had  behold  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  mortifled  pride,  seeing 
the  regulars  repulsed  a  second  time,  crossed  over  in  a  boat,  followed  by  a  small  re-enforoe* 
ment,  and  joined  the  broken  army  as  a  volunteer.  Some  of  the  British  oflicers  remonstra- 
ted against  leading  the  men  a  third  time  to  certain  destruction  ;  but  others,  who  had  ridi- 
culed American  valor,  and  boasted  loudly  of  British  invincibility,  resolved  on  victory  or 
death.  The  incautious  loudness  of  speech  of  a  provincial,  during  the  second  attack,  declar- 
ing that  the  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  gave  the  enemy  encouraging  and  important 
information.  Howe  immediately  rallied  his  troops  and  formed  them  for  a  third  attack,  but 
in  a  diflerent  way.  The  weakness  of  the  point  between  the  breast- work  and  the  rail  fence 
had  been  discovered  by  Howe,  and  thitherward  he  determined  to  lead  the  led  wing  with 
ihe  artillery,  while  a  show  of  attack  should  be  made  at  the  rail  fence  on  the  other  side. 
His  men  were  ordered  to  stand  the  fire  of  the  provincials,  and  then  make  a  furious  charge 
with  bayonets. 

So  long  were  the  enemy  making  preparations  for  a  third  attack,  that  the  provincials  be- 
gan to  imagine  that  the  second  repulse  was  to  be  final.  They  ha^  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves a  little,  and  recover  from  that  complete  exhaustion  which  the  labor  of  the  day  had 
produced.  It  was  too  true  that  their  ammunition  was  almost  exhausted,  and  being  obliged 
to  rely  upon  that  for  defense,  as  comparatively  few  of  the  muskets  were  furnished  with  bay- 
onets, they  began  to  despair.  The  few  remaining  cartridges  within  the  redoubt  were  dis- 
tributed by  Prescott,  and  those  soldiers  who  were  destitute  of  bayonets  resolved  to  club  their 
arms,  and  use  the  breeches  of  their  guns  when  their  powder  should  be  gone.  The  loose 
stones  in  the  redoubt  were  collected  for  use  as  missiles  if  necessary,  and  all  resolved  to  fight 
as  long  as  a  ray  of  hope  appeared. 

During  this  preparation  on  Breed's  Hill,  all  was  confusion  elsewhere.  General  Ward 
was  at  Cambridge,  without  suflicient  stafl*  oflicers  to  convey  his  orders.  Henry  (afterward 
general)  Knox  was  in  the  reconnoitering  service,  as  a  volunteer,  during  the  day,  and  upon 
his  reports  Ward  issued  his  orders.  Late  in  the  afternoon,  the  commanding  general  dis- 
patched his  own,  with  Paterson*s  and  Gardner's  regiments,  to  the  fleld  of  action ;  but  to 
the  raw  recruits  the  aspect  of  the  narrow  Neck  was  terrible,  swept  as  it  was  by  the  British 

^  A  carcass  Ls  a  hollow  caae  formed  of  ribs  of  iron,  covered  with  cloth,  or  sometimes  iron,  with  holes  ir. 
it.  Being  filled  with  combustible  materials,  it  is  thrown  from  a  mortar  into  a  besieged  place,  by  which 
means  baildings  are  set  on  fire.  The  burning  of  Charlestown  had  been  resolved  upon  by  Gage  some  time 
before,  in  the  event  of  the  Americans  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  hills  belonging  to  it.  *'  This  resom- 
tion  was  assigned  by  a  near  female  relative  of  the  general  to  a  gentlewoman  with  whom  she  had  become 
acquainted  at  school,  as  a  reason  why  the  other,  npon  obtaining  a  pass  to  quit  Boston,  should  not  tarry  at 
bcr  fiithcr^s  (Mr.  Gary's)  house  in  Charlestown.^^ — Dr.  Gordon^  i.,  352. 

'  Stedman,  i.,  127. 
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cannon.  Colonel  Gardner  succeeded  in  leadings  three  hundred  men  to  Bunker  Hill,  where 
Putnam  set  them  intrenching,  but  soon  ordered  them  to  the  lines.  Gardner  was  advancinv 
boldly  at  their  head,  when  a  musket  ball  entered  his  groin  and  wounded  him  mortally. 
His  men  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  very  few  of  them  engaged  in  the  combat  that  fol- 
lowed, until  the  retreat  commenced.  Other  regiments  failed  to  reach  the  lines.  A  part 
of  Gerrish's  regiment,  led  by  Adjutant  Christian  Febiger,  a  Danish  officer,  who  afterward 
accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec,  and  was  distinguished  at  Stony  Point,  reached  the  lines  jut 
as  the  action  commenced,  and  elTectually  galled  the  British  ]e(i  wing.  Putnam,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  using  his  utmost  exertions  to  form  the  confused  troops  on  Bunker  Hill,  and 
get  fresh  corps  with  bayonets  across  the  Neck. 

AU  was  order  and  firmness  at  the  redoubt  on  Breed's  Hill,  as  the  enemy  advanced.  The 
artillery  of  the  British  swept  the  interior  of  the  breast- work  from  end  to  end,  destroying 
many  of  the  provincials,  among  whom  was  Lieutenant  Prescott,  a  nephew  of  the  colonel 
commanding.  The  remainder  were  driven  within  the  redoubt,  and  the  breast-work  wu 
abandoned.  Each  shot  of  the  provincials  was  true  to  its  aim,  and  Colonel  Abercrombie. 
and  Majors  Williams  and  Speedlove  fell.  Howe  was  wounded  in  the  foot,  but  continued 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  boats  were  at  Boston,  and  retreat  he  could  not.  Hii 
troops  pressed  forward  to  the  redoubt,  now  nearly  silent,  for  the  provincials*  last  graini  of 
powder  were  in  their  guns.  Only  a  ridge  of  earth  separated  the  combatants,  and  the  ti- 
sailants  scaled  it.  The  first  that  reached  the  parapet  were  repulsed  by  a  shower  of  stonei. 
Major  Pitcaini,  who  led  the  troops  at  Lexington,  ascending  the  parapet,  cried  out,  "  Now 
for  the  glory  of  the  marines  !*'  and  was  immediately  shot  by  a  negro  soldier.*  Again  nnm- 
bers  of  the  enemy  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  while  others  assailed  the  redoubt  on  three  sideL 
Hand  to  hand  the  belligerents  struggled,  and  the  gun-stocks  of  many  of  the  provincials  were 
shivered  to  pieces  by  the  heavy  blows  they  were  made  to  give.  The  enemy  poured  into 
the  redoubt  in  such  numbers  that  Prescott,  perceiving  the  folly  of  longer  resistance,  ordered 
a  retreat.  Through  the  enemy's  ranks  the  Americans  hewed  their  way,  many  of  them 
walking  backward,  and  dealing  deadly  blows  with  their  musket* stocks.  Prescott  and  Ws^ 
ren  were  the  last  to  leave  the  redoubt.  Colonel  Gridley,  the  engineer,  was  wounded,  and 
borne  off  safely.'  Prescott  received  several  thrusts  from  bayonets  and  rapiers  in  his  doth- 
ing,  but  escaped  unhurt.  Warren  was  the  last  man  that  lefl  the  works.  He  was  a  short 
distance  from  the  redoubt,  on  his  way  toward  Bunker  Hill,  when  a  musket  ball  piaed 
through  his  head,  killing  him  instantly.  He  was  left  on  the  field,  for  all  "were  flying  in  the 
greatest  confusion,  pursued  by  the  victors,  who  remorselessly  bayoneted  those  who  fell  in 
their  way. 

Major  Jackson  had  rallied  Gardner's  men  upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  presung  forward  with 

^  I  havo  bcroro  me  a  drama,  bearing  the  autograph  of  General  James  Abercrombie,  entitled  *'lte 
Battle  op  BrNKKa  Hii.i. ;  a  dramatic  piece  in  five  acts,  in  heroic  measure :  by  a  gentleman  of  Marjlisd.'' 
Printed  at  Philadelphia,  by  Robert  Bell,  in  1 776.  Colonel  Gardner  is  one  of  the  dramuUi»  penone^  sad  ii 
made  to  say,  at  the  moment  of  receiving  the  wound, 

"  A  muflkct  ball,  donth-vrini^rd,  hnth  pierced  my  groin. 
And  widely  oped  the  pwift  current  of  raj  reina. 
Rear  me,  tiicn,  Foldiora,  to  thnt  hollow  epace 
A  little  hence,  ju^t  on  the  hill's  decline. 
A  flurgeon  then?  may  itop  the  gnriiing  wound. 
And  cnin  a  ehort  renpite  to  lire,  thnt  yet 
I  may  return,  and  flight  one  half  hour  moro. 
Tlien  shnll  I  die  in  peace,  and  to  my  God 
Surrender  up  the  spirit  which  he  gave." 

'  Major  Pitcaim  was  carried  by  his  son  to  a  boat,  and  conveyed  to  Boston,  where  he  soon  died.  He  left 
eleven  children.     The  British  {government  settled  a  pension  of  one  thousand  doUan  a  year  npon  hisvidov. 

^  Colonel  Richard  Gridley,  the  able  engineer  and  brave  soldier  in  this  battle,  was  born  in  Bostmi  in  17SL 
lie  served  as  an  enprinccr  in  the  reduction  of  Louisbcr^  in  1 745,  and  entered  the  British  army  as  cakMi 
and  chief  engineer  in  1755.  He  was  on^rn^ed  in  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga  in  1756,  and  coivtnieis' 
Fort  George,  on  Lake  George.  He  served  under  Amherst  in  1758,  and  was  with  Wolfe,  on  the  PhiaKif 
Abraham,  the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  provincial  army  near  Boston  in  177^ 
Ho  died  at  Stoughton,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1796,  aged  seventy-five  years.— 'Canoeik 
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three  companies  of  Ward's,  and  Febiger*s  party  of  Gerrish's  regiment,  poured  a  destnictivc 
fire  npon  the  enemy  between  Breed's  and  Bunker  Hill,  and  bravely  covered  the  retreat  from 
the  redoubt.  The  Americans  at  the  rail  fence,  under  Stark,  Reed,  and  Knowlton,  re-en- 
forced by  Clark's,  Coit's,  and  Chester's  Connecticut  companies,  and  a  few  other  troops, 
maintained  their  ground,  in  the  mean  while,  with  great  firmness,  and  successfully  resisted 
every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  turn  their  flank.  This  service  was  very  valuable,  for  it  saved 
the  main  body,  retreating  from  the  redoubt,  from  being  cut  oflf.  But  when  these  saw  their 
brethren,  with  the  chief  commander,  flying  before  the  enemy,  they  too  fled.  Putnam  used 
every  exertion  to  keep  them  firm.  He  commanded,  pleaded,  cursed  and  swore  like  a  mad- 
man, and  was  seen  at  every  point  in  the  van,  trying  to  rally  the  scattered  corps,  swearing 
that  victory  should  crown  the  Americans.^  "  Make  a  stand  here,'*  he  exclaimed  ;  «  we  can 
stop  them  yet !  In  God's  name,  fire,  and  give  them  one  shot  more  !"  The  gallant  old 
Pomeroy,  also,  with  his  shattered  musket  in  his  hand,  implored  them  to  rally,  but  in  vain. 
The  whole  body  retreated  across  the  Neck,  where  the  fire  from  the  Glasgow  and  gondolas 
slew  many  of  them.  They  lef^  five  of  their  six  field-pieces,  and  all  their  intrenching  tools, 
upon  Bunker  Hill,  and  they  retreated  to  Winter  Hill,  Prospect  Hill,  and  to  Cambridge.  The 
British,  greatly  exhausted,  and  properly  cautious,  did  not  follow,  but  contented  themselves 
with  taking  possession  of  the  peninsula.  Clinton  advised  an  immediate  attack  upon  Cam- 
bridge, but  Howe  was  too  cautious  or  too  timid  to  make  the  attempt.  His  troops  lay  upon 
their  arms  all  night  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  Americans  did  the  same  on  Prospect  Hill,  a 
mile  distant.  Two  British  field-pieces  played  upon  them,  but  without  eflect,  and  both  sides 
feeling  unwilling  to  renew  the  action,  hostilities  ceased.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this 
engagement  was  one  hundred  and  fifteen  killed  and  missing,  three  hundred  and  five  wound- 
ed, and  thirty  who  were  taken  prisoners ;  in  all  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  British  loss 
is  not  positively  known.  Gage  reported  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  killed,  and  eight  hund- 
red and  twenty-eight  wounded  ;  in  all  ten  hundred  and  fifty-four.  In  this  number  are  in 
eluded  eighty-nine  officers.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  best  in- 
formation they  could  obtain,  reported  the  British  loss  at  about  fifleen  hundred.  The  battle, 
from  Howe's  first  attack  until  the  retreat,  occupied  nearly  two  hours.  The  number  of 
buildings  consumed  in  Charlestown,  before  midnight,  was  about  four  hundred  ;  and  the  es- 
timated^Ibss  of  property  (most  of  the  families,  with  their  effects,  having  moved  out)  was 
nearly  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  number  engaged  in  this  battle  was  small,  yet  cotemporary  writers  and  eye-witnesses 
represent  it  as  one  of  the  most  determined  and  severe  on  record.  There  was  absolutely  no 
victory  in  the  case.  The  most  indomitable  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides  ;  and  when 
the  provincials  had  retired  but  a  short  distance,  so  wearied  and  exhausted  were  all  that  nei- 
ther party  desired  more  fighting,  if  we  except  Colonel  Prescott,  who  earnestly  petitioned  to 
be  allowed  to  lead  a  fresh  corps  that  evening  and  retake  Breed's  Hill.  It  was  a  terrible 
day  for  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  for  almost  every  family  had  a  representative  in  one  of  the 
two  armies.  Fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  were  in  the  afilray,  and  deep  was  the 
mental  anguish  of  the  women  of  the  city,  who,  from  roofs,  and  steeples,  and  every  elevation, 
gazed  with  streaming  eyes  upon  the  carnage,  for  the  battle  raged  in  full  view  of  thousands 
of  interested  spectators  in  the  town  and  upon  the  adjoining  hills.*  In  contrast  with  the  ter- 
rible scene  were  the  cloudless  sky  and  brilliant  sun. 

'  '  It  is  said  that,  for  tho  foul  profanity  in  which  the  brave  old  general  indulged  on  that  occasion,  he  made 
A  sincere  confession,  tSier  the  war,  before  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member.  "  It  was  almost  enough 
to  make  an  angel  swear,"  he  said,  **  to  sec  the  cowards  refuse  to  secure  a  victory  so  nearly  won !" 

'  "  In  other  battles,"  said  Daniel  Webster,  in  an  article  published  in  the  North  American  Review  for 
October,  1818,  **  the  recollection  of  wives  and  children  has  been  used  as  an  excitement  to  animate  the  war- 
rior's breast  and  to  nerve  his  arm.  Here  w^as  not  a  mere  recollection,  but  an  actual  pretence  of  them,  and 
other  dear  connections,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and  agitated,  feeling  almost  as  if  wound- 
ed themselves  by  every  blow  of  the  enemy,  and  putting  forth,  as  it  were,  their  own  strength,  and  all  the 
energy  of  their  own  throbbing  bosoms,  into  every  gallant  effort  of  their  warring  friends." 
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"The  heaven!,  Iho  culm  jiure  heavens,  were  bright  on  high) 
Enrlh  latialied  beneath  in  nil  iw  frchhening  green; 
Tho  Tree,  lilue  slrcnms  sang  na  they  wnmlcred  bj; 


while  upon  tho  green  ilopcs,  where  flocks  were  quietly  prrazing  but  s  fow  hann  before,  Wib 
hail  reared  its  i^ory  ttltero,  and  the  earth  was  saturated  with  the  blmd  of  its  victinu.  Fev- 
fully  augmented  was  tho  terror  of  the  scene,  when  the  black  smoke  arose  from  Charlestown 
oil  lire,  and  enveloped  the  redoubt  on  the  summit  of  Breed's  Hill,  which,  like  the  crater  of 
a  volcano,  blazed  and  thundered  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  curtain  that  veiled  it. 

"  Amar.ini;  Kenes  1  vhat  shnJilcrin);  pronpects  rise  ! 
What  hnrmrs  ijlaro  bcncalh  the  naffrj  skies  1 
The  mpiil  lliinica  o'er  Charleatown's  heights  aKceod ; 
To  heaven  ihcj  reach  I  ui^i)  by  Ibe  bc^emus  wind. 
The  mciurnTiil  cro^^b  of  rullinR  Jomes  resound, 
And  tcitierini;  spires  wiib  sparkles  reaeh  Iho  groind. 
One  general  burst  of  rain  reigns  o'er  all ; 
The  burning  city  thunders  to  its  fall  I 
O'er  minfileil  noises  the  I'ast  ruin  sounds, 
Speclaliirs  vecp  I  eanh  from  her  center  groans ! 
Beneath  prodigimu  unextinguished  (ires 
Itl-faled  Cliarlestown  welters  and  e!(pires." 

EuLoauM  ox  Wabbis,  1781. 


■'  It  was,"  said  Burgoyni 
secure  place  near  Copp's 
any  thing  that  ever  can: 
been  more  dreadfully  ter- 
rible than  what  was  to 
be  seen  or  heard  at  this 
time."  But  it  is  profit- 
less to  dwell  upon  the 
[•looray  scene.  Time 
hath  healed  the  grief 
and  heart-sickness  that 
were  born  there  ;  and 
art,  in  the  hands  of  busy 
men,  has  covered  up  for- 
ever all  vestiges  of  the 
conllict. 

Many  gallant,  many 
noble  men  perished  on 
the  peninsula  ui>on  that 
sad  day ;  but  none  was 
so  widely  and  deeply 
lamented,  because  none 
was  so  widely  and  truly 
loved,  as  tho  sclf-saori- 
llcing  and  devoted  War- 


He  « 


Bthc 


1  of  the  spirit  of 


I,  who,  with  Gage  and  other  British  oflicen,  was  looking  on  from  n 
Hill  in  Boston,  "a  oomplieation  of  horror  and  importance,  beyood 
c  to  my  lot  to  witness.  Sum  I  am  that  nothing  ever  can  or  hu 
generous  and  disintemt- 
ed  patriot  iam  that  intpir 
ed  the  colonies.  In  ev- 
ery relation  in  life  he  wu 
a  model  of  excellnuc. 
"  Not  all  tha  havoc  asd 
devastation  they  bin 
made  haa  wonnded  dK 
like  the  death  of  War- 
ren," wrote  the  wife 
of  John  Adama,  j,a.^ 
three  weekg  aft*  i™ 
erward.  "  We  want 
him  in  tfaa  Senate  ;  we 
want  him  in  his  prof* 
sion ;  wa  want  him  in 
the  field.  Wa  mooni 
for  tha  citizen,  the  seo- 
ator,  the  physician,  and 
the  warrior."  Genenl 
Howe  estimated  hit  io- 
fluence,  when  he  decUr- 
ed  to  Dr.  Jeffrioi,  wbo 
recognized  Ifaa  body  of 


'  Joseph  Warren,  son  oTn  Massanhusetu  farmer,  was  bom  in  Hoiburj  in  1740,  and  gradnaied  at  Hir- 
lard  College  in  1759.  lie  stiiilied  tho  science  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  npidlj  raw  to  tba  htti. 
or,  ai  lea<-1,  to  the  front  rank  of  (hat  profession  in  Boston.     Sentiments  of  patriotism  seeitted  to  tm  a  pin 
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Warren  on  the  field  the  next  day,  that  his  death  wag  worth,  to  the  British,  five  hundred  of  the 
provincial  privates.      Eulogy  and  aong  have  aided  history  in  embalming  hia  memory  with  the 

ufbU  moral  nalure,  and  courago  to  avov  them  was  alwaj's  prompting  him  lo  action.  He  became  necev 
vail;  a  politician,  al  a  lims  when  all  men  were  called  upon  to  act  in  public  matters,  or  be  looked  upon  as 
drones.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  asitociation  in  Boston  known  as  the  Sons  of  Liberlv, 
and  from  1768  was  exlremelj  elTicienl  in  foslerinf;  the  spirit  of  rattotial  liberty  and  independence  in  the 
wide  and  iollueiilial  circle  in  which  ho  moved.  Hia  mind,  suggestive  atid  daring,  planned  many  measures, 
io  secret  caucus  with  Adama  and  others,  for  reaisling  Iho  encroachments  of  British  power.  In  1771  he 
delivered  the  oration  on  the  anniversary  of  iho  Boston  Massucre.  Ho  solicited  the  honor  of  performing  a 
like  duty  on  the  5th  of  March,  1 7TS,  in  consequence  of  a  threat  of  some  of  the  British  otiicors  that  they 
would  take  Che  life  of  any  man  who  should  dare  to  apeak  on  that  occasion.  The  old  South  meeling-house 
was  crowded  on  the  appointed  day,  and  the  aisles,  stairs,  and  pulpit  wore  Riled  with  armed  British  soldiers. 
rhe  intrepid  young  orator  entered  a  window  by  a  ladder,  back  of  the  pulpit,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  pro- 
found silence,  commenced  his  exordium  in  a  Arm  lone  of  voice.  His  friends,  though  determined  to  avenge 
any  attempt  at  assassination,  trembled  for  his  safety.  He  dwell  eloquently  upon  the  onily  struggles  of  the 
New  England  people,  iheir  laiih  and  Inyalty,  end  recounted,  in  sorrowful  tones,  the  opprcs'tions  that  had 
been  heuped  upon  them.  Gradually  he  approached  the  scene  on  Iho  5th  of  March,  and  then  portrayed  il 
in  snch  language  and  pntfaus  of  expression,  that  even  the  stem  soldiery  thai  came  to  awe  him  wepE  at  his 
words.  He  stood  theio  in  the  midst  of  thnt  multitude,  a  slrikiag  symbol  of  the  revolt  which  he  was  lead- 
ing, firm  in  the  faith  of  that  sentiment,  "  Resistance  to  tyrants  ia  obedience  to  God."  Looking  at  him,  it 
might  he  aaid,  as  Magoon  remarks,  In  classic  quotation, 

WbilD  nomu  mad  tempnti  Ihnndcr  •!  Ill  browi 
ADd  di:fuk  bcU  Disir  billowi  at  iu  ThI, 
It  lUnili  uDinoTci  ud  glodei  in  Iti  height. 
Such  ti  thHt  baugh^  mui ;  hia  cawcda^  tou^ 
Mid  bII  the  Bhocka  uld  Lnjuiia  of  fortune, 
JtiflCH  niperior,  And  looka  down  an  Cnur." 

When  John  Hancock  went  to  Iho  Continental  Congress,  Warren  was  elected 
to  fUl  his  place  as  president  of  Iho  Provincial  Congress.  Four  days  previous 
to  tbe  actitm  on  Breed's  Hill,  that  body  gave  him  the  commission  of  major 
general,  and  he  was  the  only  officer  of  that  runk  engaged  in  the  conflict ;  yet 
he  was  without  command,  and  fought  as  a  volunteer.  "  He  fell,"  a.i  Everett 
has  beautifully  expressed  it,  "wiih  a.  numerous  band  of  kindred  spirits — the 
grav-haired  veteran,  the  stripling  in  the  flower  of  youth — who  had  stood  side 
by  side  on  (hat  dreadful  day,  and  fell  together,  like  the  beauty  of  Israel  In 
their  high  places !"  Warren's  body  was  identifled,  on  (ho  morning  after  the 
battle,  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  who  was  his  intimate  acquaintance.  He  was  buried 
where  he  fell,  and  the  place  was  marked.  After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in 
1776,  his  remains  were  disinterred,  and,  on  the  6th  of  April,  were  carried  in 
procession  from  the  Representatives'  chamber  to  King's  Chapel,  and  buried 
with  military  and  masonio  honorB.  Tho  Reverend  Dr.  Cooper  offered  pray- 
ers, and  Perei  Morton  pronounced  an  oration  on  the  Occasion.  Wairea's  re- 
mains now  rest  beneath  St.  Paul's  Church.  He  was  Grand  Master  of  Free- 
masons for  North  America  at  the  lime  of  his  death.  A  lodge  in  Charleslown 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory  In  1794,  on  Ihe  spot  where  he  fell.  It 
was  composed  of  a  brick  pedestal  eight  feet  square,  rising  ten  feet  ficm  the 
ground,  and  supporting  a  Tuscan  pillar  of  wood  eighteen  feet  high.  This  VVumi 
was  lurroounted  by  a  gilt  am,  hearing  tho  inscriptioD  "  J.  W^  aged  3S,"  en- 
iwined  witb  masonic  emblems.  On  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal  was  tho  following 
"Erected  A.D.  MDCCXCIV., 
By  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Free-masons, 
constituted  in  Charleatown,  1763, 
In  Memory  of 

M&JOB-OEKCRAl.    JoSBpn    WABBail 

and  his  associates, 

who  were  stain  on  this  memorable  spot  June  17, 

177  S. 

None  but  they  who  set  a  just  value  upon  the  blessings  of  liberty  are  worthy  to  enjoy  her.    In  vain  we  totleo 

in  vain  we  fought ;  we  bled  m  vain,  if  you,  our  o&pring,  want  valor  to  repel  Ihe  assault  of  her  invaders. 

Charlestown  seiUed,  1628.     Bomed,  1775.     Rebuilt,  1776." 

This  monnmeni  stood  forty  years,  and  then  was  removed  to  give  place  to  the  present  granite  stmcmre, 

known  as  Bunker  Hill  Monument.     A  beaniifnl  model  of  Warren'a  monument  stand*  within  tho  colossal 

ebeliek,  from  which  1  made  Ihe  aceoropanying  sketch. 


;riptio, 
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Character  of  the  Troopt  engaged  in  the  Battle  on  Breed*!  HilL  Monoinent  to  Warren  ordered  bj  CoBgrn^ 

immortality  that  rests  upon  the  spot  where  he  fell.  He  was  a  hero  ia  the  highest  senee  of 
the  term,  and  so  were  Prescott  and  other  compatriots  in  the  struggle  ;  but  all  were  not  he- 
roes who  surrounded  them.  Unused  to  war  ;  some  entirely  ignorant  of  the  sound  of  a  can- 
non ;  inferior,  by  two  thirds,  in  number,  and  vastly  so  in  discipline,  to  the  enemy,  the  won- 
der  is  that  the  provincials  fought  so  well,  not  that  so  many  used  their  heels  more  expertly 
than  their  hands.  Many  officers,  chosen  by  the  men  whom  they  commanded,  were  totaUy 
unfitted  in  knowledge  and  spirit  for  their  stations,  and  a  few  exhibited  the  most  arrant  cow- 
ardice. They  were  tried  by  court  martial,  and  one  was  cashiered  for  disobedience  and  for 
being  a  poltroon.^  But  they  have  all  passed  away ;  let  us  draw  the  curtain  of  charity 
around  their  resting-places,  remembering  that 

"  Hero  moUvety  placed  in  judgment's  scale, 
Outweigh  all  actiom  where  the  heart  is  wrong." 

Here  let  us  close  the  volume  of  history  for  a  time,  and  while  the  gentle  breeze  i^  sweeping 
the  dust  and  smoke  of  battle  from  Bunker  Hill,*  and  the  tumult  of  distress  and  alarm  is  sah- 
siding  in  Boston,  let  us  ride  out  to  Lexington  and  Concord,  to  visit  those  places  consecrated 
by  the  blood  of  the  first  patriot  martyrs.     We  have  had  a  long,  but,  I  trust,  profitable  con- 
sultation of  the  records  of  the  past.     I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  for  consideration  the 
most  prominent  and  important  links  in  the  chain  of  events,  wherein  is  remarkably  manifest- 
ed the  spirit  of  true  liberty  which  finally  wrought  out  the  independence  of  these  American 
states.     In  brief  outlines  I  have  delineated  the  features  of  those  events,  and  traced  the  prog- 
ress of  the.  principles  of  freedom  from  the  little  conventicles  of  despised  and  persecuted,  bnt 
determined  men,  toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  assembled  to  assert  the  moit 
undoubted  natural  right,  that  of  worshiping  God  as  the  conscience  of  the  creature  shall  di^ 
tate,  to  the  uprising  of  nearly  two  millions  of  the  same  people  in  origin  and  language,  in  it- 
fiance  of  the  puissance  of  the  mightiest,  arm  upon  earth  ;  and  the  assembling  of  a  council  in 
their  midst,  of  which  the  great  Pitt  was  constrained  to  say,  <*I  must  declare  and  avow  that 
in  all  my  reading  and  study — and  it  has  been  my  favorite  study ;  I  have  read  Thucydidei, 
and  have  studied  and  admired  the  master  states  of  the  world — that  for  solidity  of  reasoning, 
force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of  conclusion,  under  such  a  complication  of  circumstances,  no 
nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in  preference  to  the  general  Congress  of  Philadelphia." 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1777,  Congress,  by  resolntion,  ordered  "that  a  monument  be  erected  totheoan- 
or>'  of  General  Warren,  in  the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

In  honor  of 

Joseph  Warren, 

Major  General  of  Masscu^husetts  Bay. 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  liberties 

Of  his  country ; 

And  in  bravely  defending  them,  fell 

An  early  victim, 

In  the  battle  of  Banker  Hill, 

June  17th,  1775. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

As  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 

Have  erected  this  noonument  to  his  memory. 

Coogress  also  ordered  "  that  his  eldest  son  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States."*    TIm  ptt"* 
otic  order  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  has  never  been  obeyed. 

*  This  was  Captain  Callender.  The  court  sentenced  him  to  be  cashiered,  and,  in  an  order  of  July  7iK 
Washington  declared  him  to  be  "  dismissed  from  all  further  service  in  the  Continental  army.*'  Calleflder 
felt  much  aggrieved,  and,  confronting  the  charge  of  cowardice,  remained  in  the  army  as  a  volnnteer,  vi 
fought  so  bravely  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  the  next  year,  that  Washington  commanded  his  senteooe  to 
be  erased  from  the  orderly-book. 

*  This  battle  should  properly  be  called  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  for  there  the  great  events  oftlia<bT 
occurred.  There  was  much  fighting  and  slaughter  upon  Bunker  Hill,  where  Putnam  chiefly  coaaato^ 
but  ir  was  not  the  main  theater  of  action. 

*  JoturnalB  of  CongraM,  UL,  98 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV. 

"  How  suddenlj  that  straigfat  and  glillering  shaft 
Shot  thwart  the  earth  I  in  crown  of  living  Are 
Up  comes  the  day  I     As  if  Ihey  conscious  quaff'd 
The  sunnj  Oood,  hill,  forest,  city  jpiro 

Lftugh  b  the  wsJiing  liffht." 

RicHABD  H.  Daka. 

"  W&r,  fierce  war,  shall  break  their  forces  i 
Nerves  of  Tor;  men  shall  fail ; 
SeeinR  Howe,  with  alter'd  courses, 

Bending  to  the  Western  Rale. 
Thus  fram  every  bajr  of  ocean 

Flying  back  with  aails  unfurl'd, 
Toss'd  with  ever-troubled  motion, 
They  shall  quit  this  smiling  world." 

MiLiTABz  Sons,  1776.1 

T  WBB  B  gloiiouB  October  morning,  mild  and  brilliant,  wben  I  led 
Boston  to  viBit  Concord  and  Lexington.  A  gentle  land-breeze  dur- 
ing tbe  night  had  bome  the  cloud*  back  to  their  ocean  birth-place,  and  not 
I  trace  of  the  storm  was  left  except  in  the  wturated  earth.  Health  re- 
turned with  the  clear  sky,  and  I  felt  a  rejuvenescence  in  every  vein  and 
''  muBcle  when,  at  dawn,  I  strolled  over  tbe  natural  glory  of  Boston,  its 
broad  and  beautiful ly-arbored  Common.  I  breakrastcd  at  six,  and  at  half 
-.  past  seven  lef^  the  station  of  the  Fitchburg  rail-way  for  Concoid.  seven- 
teen  miles  uoithwcBt  o£  ^5>ston.  The  country  through  which  the  roail 
paued  Is  rough  and  broken,  but  thickly  settled.  I  arrived  at  the  Concord 
station,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  center  of  tbe  village,  before  nine  o'clock, 
and  procuring  a  conveyance,  and  an  intelligent  young  man  for  a  guide, 
proceeded  at  once  to  visit  the  localities  of  interest  in  the  vicinity.  We 
rode  to  the  residence  of  Major  James  Barrett,  a  surviving  grandson  of  Col- 
1  Barrett,  about  two  miles  north  of  the  village,  and  near  the  residence  of  his  venerated 
0^,„^  ancestor.  Major  Barrett  was  eighty-seven  years  of  age  when  I  visited  him,  and 
iB*^  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  nearly  sixty  years,  was  eighty.  Like  most  of 
the  few  survivors  of  tbe  Revolution,  they  were  remarkable  for  their  mental  and  bodily  vigor. 
Both,  I  believe,  still  Uve.  The  old  lady — a  small,  well-formed  woman — was  as 
sprightly  u  a  girl  of  twenty,  and  moved  about  the  house  with  the  nimblenesa  of  foot 
of  a  matron  in  the  prime  of  life.  I  was  charmed  with  her  vivacity,  and  the  sunny  radiance 
which  it  seemed  to  shed  throughout  her  household ;  and  the  half  hour  that  I  paued  with 
that  venerable  couple  is  a  green  spot  in  the  memory. 

Major  Barrett  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  when  the  British  incursion  into  Concord  took  place. 
He  was  too  young  to  bear  a  musket,  but,  with  every  lad  and  woman  in  the  vicinity,  be  la- 
bored in  conceaUng  the  stores  and  in  making  cartridges  for  those  who  went  out  to  fight. 
With  oxen  and  a  cart,  himself,  and  others  about  his  age,  removed  the  stores  deposited  at 
the  bouse  of  his  grandfather  into  the  woods,  and  concealed  them,  a  cart-load  in  a  place,  un- 
der pine  boughs.     In  such  baste  were  they  obliged  to  act  on  the  approach  of  the  Britiih 

'  This  song  of  brly-eight  lines,  faj  an  anonymoos  writer,  is  entitled  "  A  Military  Song,  by  the  Aimy,  OB 
General  Washington's  victorious  entry  into  the  town  of  Boston." 


ypr^  muB 
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CsDculowDt  of  Btam  U  CoDconL  Coorord  Uwunuac  Hm  VPIi|*.  fikle  to  IlillliilM 

rrom  Lexington,  that,  when  the  cart  was  loaded,  lads  would  manih  OD  ekdi  side  of  the  oi« 
nnd  |!oad  them  into  a  trot.     Thus  all  the  stores  woto  ef!ectiullf  concealed,  except  mum 

carriage- wheels.     Perceiving  the  enemy  near,  these 

were  cut  up  and  burned  ;  so  that  rarsons  foupd  [z]__. 

nothing'  of  value  to  destroy  or  carry  away.  ' 

From  Major  Barrett's  we  rode  to  the  monument 
crcctcil  at  the  site  of  the  old  North  Bridge,  where 
ihc  skirmish  took  place,  and  I  sketched,  on  my  way,  < 
tho  residence  of  Colonel  Barrett,  depicted  on  pa<:c 
r,20.  The  road  crosses  the  Concord  River  a  little  I 
above  tho  site  of  the  North  Bridge.  The  mimu- 
ment  Etantls  a  few  rods  westward  of  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  village,  and  not  far  from  the  house  of  | 
the  Bcvercnd  Dr.  Ripley,  who  gave  tho  ground  for 
the  purpose.  The  monument  is  constructed  of 
l^raniic  from  Carlisle,  and  has  an  inscription  upon 
a  marble  tablet  inserted  in  the  eastern  face  of  tho  Y^\  ~ 
pedestal.'  The  view  is  from  the  green  shaded  lane 
which  leads  from  the  highway  to  the  monumeut, 
looking  westward.  The  two  trees  standing,  one  upon  each  side,  withoat  the  iron  tailing, 
were  saplings  at  the  time  of  the  balllo  ;  between  them  was  the  entrance  to  the  bridgi. 
The  monument  is  reared  upon  a  mound  of  earth  a  few  yards  from  the  left  bank  of  the  rivCT. 
A  little  to  the  led,  two  rough,  uninseribed  stones  from  tho  field  mark  the  graves  of  the  tVD 
British  soldiers  who  were  killed  and  buried  upon  the  spot. 

We  returned  to  the  village  at  about  noon,  and  started  immediately  for  Lexington,  lix 
miles  eastward. 

Concord  is  a  pleasant  little  village,  iucludlng  within  its  bordeiB  about  one  hundred  dwell- 
ings. It  lies  upon  tho  Concord  River,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Merrimac,  near  the  jun^ 
tion  of  the  Aasabeth  and  Sudbury  Rivers.  Its  Indian  name  was  Uusketaquid.  On  aecopnt 
of  the  peaceable  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained,  by  purchase,  of  the  aborigines,  in  1635. 
it  was  named  Concord.  At  tho  north  end  of  the  broad  street,  or  common,  ia  the  honse  of 
Colonel  Daniel  Shattiiclc,  a  part  of  which,  built  in  1774,  was  used  as  one  of  the  depouloriei 
of  stores  when  tho  British  invasion  took  place.  It  has  been  so  much  altered,  that  a  vitv 
ufic  would  have  but  little  interest  as  representing  a  relic  of  the  past. 

The  road  between  Concord  and  Lexington  passes  through  a  hilly  but  fertile  country.  It 
is  easy  for  the  traveler  to  conceive  how  terribly  a  retreating  army  might  be  galled  by  the 
fire  of  a  concealed  enemy.  Hills  and  hillocks,  some  wooded,  some  bare,  riu  up  every  whert. 
and  formed  natural  breast -works  of  protection  to  the  skirniiahcrH  that  hung  upon  the  flank 
and  rear  of  Colonel  Smith's  troops.  The  road  enters  Lexington  at  the  green  whereon  ths 
iilil  mecting-houso  stood  when  the  battle  occurred.  The  town  ia  upon  a  fine  rolling  plain, 
and  is  becoming  almost  a  suburban  residence  for  citizens  of  Boston.  Workmen  were  in- 
closing  the  Green,  and  laying  out  the  grounds  in  handsome  plats  arouDd  the  monnment, 

'  Tbc  fiillowiDg  is  a  copy  of  the  in^criplivo : 

Hebk, 

On  the  19t1iaf  Apnl,  1775, 

was  made  ihe  first  forciblo  rcuslance  to 

British  AcnaE-itiioN. 

On  Ihe  opposite  bank  stood  ihe  Amcricsn 

mililia,  and  on  tbis  spol  the  first  of  ihe  enemy  fetl 

in  the  War  of  the  Revolutio:!, 

which  gave  Indcpenilpnro  to  these  United  Stale*. 

In  gratitude  to  God,  Hud  in  the  lovo  ofFreedom, 

This  Jilonument  was  erected, 

A.D.  1S36. 
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which  atanda  &  few  yarda  from  the  street.     It  ia  upon  a 

■paciouB  mound ;  its  mateiial  ia  granite,  and  it  hat  a  mar- 

Ue  tablet  on  the  aouth  front  of  the  pedestal,  with  a  loofr 

inacription.'     The  design  of  the  monument  is  not  at  all 

graceful,  and,  being  surrounded  by  tall  treea,  it  haa  a  very 

"  dumpy"  appearance.     The  people  are  disgatisfled  with  it, 

and  doubtless,  ere  long,  a  more  noble  atructure  will  mark 

the  Bpot  where  the  curtain  of  the  revolutionary  drama  was 

fint  hfted. 

Afler  making  the   drawing  here  given,  I  visited  and 

mads  the  sketch  of  "  Clark's  House,"  printed  on  page  523. 

There  I  found  a.  remarkably  intelligent  old  lady,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Chandler,  aged  eighty-threo  years.     She  baa  been  an 

occupant  of  the  house,  I  believe,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 

and  has  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  events  of  the  period. 

Her  version  of  the  escape  of  Hancock  and  Adams  is  a  little 

(lifierent  from  the  published  accounts,  which  I  have  adopted 

in  the  historical  iketch.     She  says  that  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  April,  some 
Britiah  oflicera,  who  had  been  informed  where 
these  patriots  were,  came  to  Lexington,  and  inquir- 
k  ^K  ed  of  a  woman  whom  they  met,  for  "  Mr.  Clark's 

1^  ^^B  bouae."      She  pointed  to  the  parsonage  ;  but  in  a 

I  ^H^^^k  moment,  auspecting  their  design,  she  called  to  them 

and  inquired  if  it  was  Clark's  tavern  that  they 
were  in  search  of.  Uninformed  whether  it  was  a 
tavern  or  a  y^arsonage  where  their  intended  vic- 
tims were  staying,  and  supposing  the  former  to  bo 
the  most  likely  place,  the  officers  replied,  "Yes; 
Clark'a  tavern."  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  Clark'*  tav- 
ern ia  in  that  direction,"  pointing  toward  East  Lex- 
ington. As  soon  as  they  departed,  the  woman 
hastened  to  inform  the  patriots  of  their  danger,  and 
they  immediately  arose  and  fled  to  Wobum.  Dor- 
othy Quincy,  the  intended  wife  of  Hancock,  who 
'  1  their  flight.  Paul  Revere  soon  alWward  arriv- 
ed, and  the  events  already  nanatcd  then  occurred. 

I  next  called  upon  the  venerable  Abijah  Harrington,  who  waa  living  in  the  village.     He 

was  a  lad  of  fourteen  at  the  time  of  the  engagement.     Two  of  his  brothers  were  among  the 

'  The  following  ia  a  copy  of  Iho  irucriplion  ; 

"  S&cml  to  the  Lilierty  and  the  Ri);hu  of  Mankind  1 1 1  The  Freedom  and  Independence  of  Amoricb— 
sealed  and  defended  with  the  blood  of  her  sons — This  MonnmenC  is  erected  bj  the  Inhabilanls  of  Lexing- 
ton, onder  the  palronaq;o  and  al  the  expense  of  the  Com tnoo wealth  of  Massochuselta,  to  the  memory  of 
thair  Fellow-cilizcna,  Eiisi((n  Robert  Monroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  P&rker,  Bamael  Uadley,  Jonathan  Hamnfitan, 
Jqpt.,  Isaac  JIuiiy,  Caleb  Harrington,  and  John  Brown,  of  Lezinglon,  and  Asahel  Porter,  of  Woburn,  who 
fell  on  this  Field,  the  firsl  victims  of  tbo  Sword  of  Britisb  Tyranny  and  Opprearion,  on  the  morning  of  the 
ever-memorable  Nineteenth  of  April,  An.  Dom.  1775.  The  Di«  was  Cast  1 1 1  The  blood  of  these  Marlyrs 
in  the  Cause  of  God  and  Ihcir  Country  was  the  Cement  of  Iho  Union  of  these  Slates,  then  Colonies,  and  |;avo 
tbe  Spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness,  and  Resolution  of  their  Fellow-citiiens.  They  rose  as  one  man  to  re- 
Tenge  their  Brethren's  blood,  and  at  the  point  of  the  Sword  lo  assort  and  defend  their  native  Rights.  They 
nobly  dnred  to  bo  Free ! !  1  The  contest  was  long,  bloody,  and  aflooting.  Righteous  Heaven  approved 
ibe  Solemn  Appeal ;  Victory  Drowned  their  Arms,  and  the  Peace,  Liberty,  and  Independence  of  the  United 
Stales  of  America  wns  [heir  );lanous  Reward.     Built  in  the  year  1799." 

'  This  view  is  from  [he  Concord  Road,  looking  eastward,  and  shows  a  portion  of  the  inclosure  of  the 
Green.  The  distant  building  seen  on  the  right  is  the  old  "  Bucicman  Tavern,"  dclineatisd  in  Doolitlle's  ea- 
gmving  on  page  534.  It  now  belongs  to  Mrs.  Merriam,  and  exhibits  many  scars  made  by  tbo  bulleti  on 
tlw  morning  rf  the  skirmish. 


s  at  Mr.  Clark's,  accompanied  them  ii 
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kneidcDtd  of  Ibo  BftRIa  at  LwlogloD.       Joiulbu  UvringtoD  ud  hU  Brotbsr.       AnnlToiuiT  Celehfttion  At  Ccracoi^  in  IM 

minute  men,  but  escaped  unhurt.  Jonathan  and  Caleb  Harrington,  near  relatiTei,  woe 
killed  The  former  w^b  shot  in  front  of  his  own  hou«e,  while  his  wife  atood  at  the  window 
in  an  agony  of  alarm.  She  saw  heL- husband  fall,  and  then  start  up,  the  blood  gnshin^ 
from  his  breast.  He  strctclicd  out  his  anns  toward  her,  and  then  fell  again.  Upon  hii 
hands  and  knees  he  crawled  toward  hii  dwelling,  and  expired  just  as  his  'wifa  reached  him. 
Caleb  Harrington  was  shot  while  run- 
ning from  the  luecting-house.  My  inform- 
ant saw  almost  the  whole  of  the  battle, 
having  been  sent  by  hii  mother  to  go  near 
enough,  and  be  safe,  to  obtain  and  convey 
to  her  information  respecting  her  othei 
sons,  who  were  with  the  minute  men. 
His  relation  of  the  incidents  of  the  morn- 
ing was  substantially  Huch  as  history  h 
recorded.  He  dwelt  upon  (ho  Bubject/ 
with  apparent  delight,  for  his  memory  of ' 
ihe  scenes  of  his  early  years,  around  which  \ 
cluster  so  much  of  patriotism  and  glory, 
was  clear  and  full.  I  would  gladly  hare 
listened  until  twilight  to  the  voice  of  such 
experience,  but  time  was  precious,  and  1 
hastened  to  East  Lexington,  to  visit  hi:- 
cousin,  Jonathan  Harrington,  an  old  man 
of  ninety,  who  played  the  fife  when  thv 
minute  men  were  marshaled  on  the  Green 
upon  that  memorable  April  morning.  He 
was  splitting  firc-wood  in  his  yard  with  a 
vigorous  hand  when  I  rode  up  ;  and  as  lie 
sat  in  his  rocking-chair,  while  I  sketched  lils 
placid  features,  he  appeared  no  older  than  a 
man  of  seventy.  His  brother,  aged  eighty- 
eight,  came  in  before  my  sketch  was  finished, 
and  I  could  uot  but  gaze  with  wonder  upon 
these  strong  old  men,  children  of  one  moth- 
er, who  were  almost  grown  to  manhood  when  the  first  battle  of  om  RcTolutinu  occnmd! 
Frugality  and  temperonco,  co-operating  with  industry,  a  cheerful  temper,  and  a  gmid  eoa- 
Blitution,  have  lengthened  their  days,  and  made  their  protracted  years  hopeful  and  happf.' 
The  aged  fifer  apologized  for  the  rough  appearance  of  his  signature,  which  he  kindly  wnli: 
for  me,  and  charged  the  tremulous  motion  of  his  hand  to  his  labor  with  the  ax.  How  t^ 
naciously  we  cling  even  to  the  appearance  of  vigor,  when  the  whole  frame  ia  tottering  U 
its  fall !  Mr.  Harrington  opened  the  ball  of  the  Revolution  with  the  shrill  war-notes  of  tbe 
life,  and  then  retired  from  the  arena.  He  was  not  a  soldier  in  the  war,  nor  hai  his  life, 
passed  in  the  quietude  of  rural  pursuits,  been  distinguished  except  by  the  glorious  acts  wkiGk 
constitute  the  sum  of  the  achievements  of  a  good  citizen. 

I  left  Lexington  at  about  three  o'clock,  and  arrived  at  Cambridge  at  half  past  four.  It 
was  a  lovely  autumnal  af\eruoon.     The  trees  and  fields  were  still  green,  for  the  frost  hid 

■  The  Rcvonlj--fifih  annivcrsury  of  ibo  hiitiles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  was  celebrated '  at  the  litt« 
place  on  the  19lh  uf  April,  lf<50.  In  (bo  pmctv^Kion  v.-ax  a  cnrrisga  conUuning  these  venerable  brotban, 
aged,  re»ipeclively,  nearly  ninety-one  and  niiiely-throo  ;  *Amos  Balccr,  of  Lincoln,  aged  ainety-foar ;  Tbon* 
Hill,  of  Uonvem,  aged  nincly-tu-o;  and  Dr,Wc»tun,  of  Billcricii,  Bfred  eigbty-eighl.  The  UoDonbIa  Ed- 
ward EvercH,  among  otheni,  miule  a  npnpeh  on  the  oocasioo,  in  which  ha  voiy  happily  rcmarkril,  that  "rl 
pleased  hit  heart  to  sec  thove  vejicrable  men  beside  him  ;  and  bo  was  very  much  pleased  to  aasiii  Mi,  Jn- 
alban  Harrington  to  put  on  his  tup  coat  a  few  niinntes  ago.  In  doing  >o,  he  was  ready  to  my,  nilbtt* 
eminent  man  of  old,  '  Very  pleasant  art  lliou  to  me,  my  brolher  Jonathan  1'  "      He  died  in  Much,  ISM. 
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Udo  ta  CuDliHd(c 


WMlilniton'i  HMdqtUTlen. 


Dot  yet  been  busy  with  their  foliage  and  blade*.  The  load  is  Macadamized  the  whole  dli- 
taoce ;  and  so  thickly  ia  it  lined  with  housei,  that  tlie  village  of  East  Lexiugton  and  Old 
Cambridge  teem  to  embrace  each  other  tn  close  uaioo. 

Cambridge  is  an  old  town,  the  first  lettlement  there  having  been  planted  in  1631,  eo- 
temporaneouB  with  that  of  Boston.  It  was  the  original  intention  of  the  settlers  to  make  it 
the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts,  and  Governor  Winthrop  commenced  the  erection  of  his 
dwelling  there.  It  was  called  New  Town,  and  in  1632  was  palisaded.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Hooker,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Connecticut,  was  the  first  minister  in  Cambridge. 
Tn  1 636,  the  General  Court  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  public  school  in  New  Town,  and 
appropriated  two  thousand  dollars  for  that  purpose.  In  1636,  the  Reverend  John  Har- 
vard, of  Charlestown,  endowed  the  school  with  about  four  thousand  dollars.  This  endow- 
ment enabled  them  to  exult  the  academy  into  a  college,  and  it  was  called  Harvard  Univers- 
ity in  honor  of  its  principal  benefactor. 

Cambridge  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  place  where  the  first  printing-press  in  America 
wu  established.  Its  proprietor  was  named  Day,  and  the  capital  that  purchased  the  mate- 
rials was  furnished  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Glover.  The  first  thing  printed  was  the  "  Free- 
man's Oath,"  in  1 636  ;  the  next  was  an  almanac ;  and  the  next  the  Psalms,  in  meter.' 
Old  Cambridge  (West  Cambridge,  pr  Menotomy,  of  the  Revolution),  the  seat  of  the  Uni- 
vertity,  is  three  miles  fi-om  Weat  Boston  Bridge,  which  connects  Cambridge  with  Boston. 
Camhridgeport  is  about  half  way  between  Old  Cambridge  and  the  bridge,  and 
East  Cambridge  occupies  Lcchmere's  Point,  a  pramontory  fortified  duiing  the  -c, 
■iege  of  Boston  in  1775.  ^-" 

Arrived  at  Old  Cambridge,  I  parted  company  with  the  vehicle  and  driver  _    , 

that  conveyed  me  from  Concord  to  Lesin^ton,  and  hither ;  iiiiil,  ne  the  day 
was  last  declining,  I  haslenin]  to  ^ki^toli  tlm  hL-ad-quark-t^  o{  WLislimplon,  an 
elegant  and  spacious  edifici',  Etnuding  in  Ihu  midst  nraliruljljery  atid  stately    (  i  ,    ,, 
elms,  a  little  distance  from  the  street,  once  the  highway  from  liar-  _    <^I(- 1    \\i 

vard  University  to  Waltham.     At  this  mansion,  and  at  Win 
Hill,  Washington  passed  moat  of  his  time,  after  taking 
oommand  of  the  Continental  army,  until  the  evacuation 
of  Boston  in  the  following  spring. 
Its    present    owner    is    HENitr 
Waosworth  Longfellow,  pro- 
fessor of  modern    languages  in 
Harvard  University,  and  widely 
known  in  the  world  of  litira- 
ture  as  one  of  the  most  gifled 
men  of  the  age.     It  is  a  s|mt 
worthy  of  the  residence 
of  an  American  bard  so 
endowed,  for  the  associ- 
ations which  hallow  it 
are  linked  with  the  no- 
blest themes  that 
awakened  the  inspirati 
of  a  child  of  song. 


WuHDfeTon  llaAii.qi7*anH. 


"  When  the  boon  <^  Daj  are  noniber'd. 

And  the  voices  oT  the  Ni|;ht 
Wake  ihe  better  soul  tbst  Blumber'd 

To  a  holy,  cslni'delight ; 
T^re  the  evenin);  l&mps  ere  lighted, 

And,  like  phantam*  grim  and  tall, 
Shtulovra  frum  the  fliful  fire-light 

Dance  opon  tbi  parlor  wall," 

'  Records  of  Harraid  Collie. 
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DuBcription  of  Washin^'ton's  Headquarters  at  Cambridgo.  Phillii,  the  black  Poet  Washington's  Letter  to  rhiSi. 

then  to  the  thoughtful  dweller  must  come  the  spirit  of  the  place  and  hour  to  'weave  a  gor. 
i^cous  tapestry,  rich  with  pictures,  illustrative  of  the  heroic  age  of  our  young  republic.  My 
tarry  was  brief  and  busy,  for  the  sun  was  rapidly  descending — ^it  even  touched  the  forest 
tops  bolbre  I  finished  the  drawing — but  the  cordial  reception  and  polite  attentions  which  I 
received  from  the  proprietor,  and  his  warm  approval  of,  and  expressed  interest  for  the  sdc- 
cess  of  my  labors,  occupy  a  space  in  memory  like  that  of  a  long,  bright  summer  day. 

This  mansion  stands  upon  the  upper  of  two  terraces,  which  are  ascended  each  by  five 
stone  steps.  At  each  front  corner  of  the  house  is  a  lofty  elm — mere  saplings  when  Wash- 
ington beheld  them,  but  now  stately  and  patriarchal  in  appearance.  Other  elms,  with 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  beautify  the  grounds  around  it ;  while  within,  iconoclastic  innovation 
has  not  been  allowed  to  enter  with  its  mallet  and  trowel  to  mar  the  work  of  the  ancient 
builder,  and  to  cover  with  the  vulgar  stucco  of  modern  art  the  carved  cornices  and  paneled 
wainscots  that  first  enriched  it.  I  might  give  a  long  list  of  eminent  persons  whose  former 
presence  in  those  spacious  rooms  adds  interest  to  retrospection,  but  they  are  elsewhere  iden- 
tified with  scenes  more  personal  and  important.  I  can  not  refrain,  however,  from  noticing 
the  visit  of  one,  who,  though  a  dark  child  of  Africa  and  a  bond-woman,  received  the  most 
polite  attention  from  the  commander-in-chief  This  was  Phillis,  a  slave  of  Mr.Wheatley, 
of  Boston.  She  was  brought  from  Africa  when  between  seven  and  eight  years  old.  She 
seemed  to  acquire  knowledge  intuitively ;  became  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  and  coire- 
.sponded  with  such  eminent  persons  as  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Re?- 
(?rend  George  Whitefield,  and  others.  Washington  invited  her  to  visit  him  at  Cambridge, 
which  she  did  a  few  days  before  the  British  evacuated  Boston ;  her  master,  among  othen, 
having  loft  the  city  by  permission,  and  retired,  with  his  family,  to  Chelsea.  She  paiied 
half  an  hour  with  the  commander-in-chief,  from  whom  and  his  officers  she  received  marked 
attention.* 

^  Phillis  wrote  a  letter  to  General  Washington  in  October,  1775,  in  which  she  inclosed  a  poem  eulogistic 
L>f  his  character.  In  Fcbruar}'  following  the  general  answered  it.  I  give  a  copy  of  his  letter,  in  fllusCntiaB 
(if  the  excellence  of  the  mind  and  heart  of  that  great  man,  always  so  kind  and  courteous  to  the  most  hoB- 
ble,  even  when  prcs:>ed  with  arduous  public  duties. 

«  Cambridge,  February  9B,  1771 

*^  Miss  Phillis, — Your  favor  of  the  26th  of  October  did  not  reach  ray  hands  till  the  middle  ofDecflB- 
ber.  Time  enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  ^iven  an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  import- 
ant occurrences,  continually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind  and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apol- 
ogize for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming,  but  not  real  neglect.  I  thank  you  most  sioccirij 
for  your  polite  notice  of  mo  in  the  elegant  lines  you  inclosed  *  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of  nch 
encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents ;  in  boBor 
of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would  have  publi:>hed  the  poem,  had  I  not  been  apprebeuife 
that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the  world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  mi^ht  have  incurred  the  iin- 
puuition  of  vanity.  This,  and  nothing  else,  determined  mo  not  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  public  prints.  If 
you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  bo  happy  to  see  a  person  so  ikvofed  br 
the  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations.  I  am,  with  gntt 
respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant,  Geo.  Washihotox." 

*  "  I  have  not  boon  ablo  to  find,'*  snys  Mr.  Sjnrk.^,  '*  among  Washington's  popers.  the  letter  and  poem  addressed  to  Urn.*  Bv 
lines  "  On  the  Death  nf  Wliittield,"  "  pHrcwoll  to  America,"  and  kindred  pieces,  exhibit  considerable  poetic  talent  The  folbv- 
ing  is  a  specimen  of  her  rcrse,  written  before  she  was  twenty  years  of  ago.    It  is  extracted  from  a  poem  on  **  Imagfaiatiia.' 

"Thou if h  winter  frowns,  to  fancy's  raptured  eyes 
llio  flolds  mny  flourish  and  gay  scones  arise ; 
I'he  frozen  deeps  may  break  their  iron  bands. 
And  bid  their  waters  murmur  o'er  their  sands ; 
Fair  Mora  may  resume  her  fnigmnt  rtign. 
And  with  her  flowery  riches  dock  the  plain ; 
.^ylvanus  may  ditfuse  his  honors  round, 
And  all  the  forests  may  with  leaves  be  crown'd ; 
f^huwers  may  descend,  and  dews  their  gems  disclose, 
And  nectar  sparkle  on  the  blooming  rose." 

in  1773.  when  the  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  volume  of  her  poems  was  published  iu  London,  dedicated  to  the  Cooskaiflf 
Huntingdon,  llioy  give  eWdoncc  of  quite  exti^nsivo  reading  and  remarkable  tcnaci^  of  menoory,  many  of  them  aboua&t} 
with  fine  aUu»ionrt  tn  frootlom.  her  favorite  theme.  After  the  death  of  her  master,  in  1776,  she  married  a  man  of  her  owa  cokr. 
ti  jt  who  was  gronrly  her  inferior.  His  name  was  Peters.  She  diod  in  Boston,  in  extreme  poTertj,  on  the  SA  of 
1764,  aged  nearly  thirty-one  years. 
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1t»  ■■  Birdf wl  Hmne-    PiHcription  of  tto  Ftoce  by  Ihn  Ditomi.  RLedMtL    AOeitttloo  of  Ibe  gennlBene- of  PhDh^i  PoMrj. 

A  few  rodg  above  the  reaidence  of  ProfeMor  Longfellow  ii  the  hou«o  in  wlijch  the  Bruns- 
wick general,  the  Baron  Hiedesel,  and 
hif  family  were  quartered,  during  the 
stay  of  the  captive  army  of  Burgoymt 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  I  wai  not 
aware,  when  I  vi«iled  Camhridge,  that 
the  old  mansion  was  still  in  existence; 
hut,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, I  am  able  to  present  the  feat- 
ures of  its  southern  front,  with  a  de- 
scription. In  style  it  is  very  much 
like  that  of  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters, and  the  general  appearance  of 

the  grounds  around  is  similar.      It  is  ^„  RnMim  iiocsi:,  c*aii«Dc«.' 

shaded    hy   noble    linden- trees,    and 

adorned  with  shrubbery,  presenting  to  the  eye  all  the  attractions  noticed  by  the  Baroness  of 
Riedesel  in  her  channing  Letters.*     Upon  a  window-pane  on  the    west  side  of  the  house 

'  This  is  frora  &  pencil  sketch  hy  Mr-  Lonnrollow.  I  am  also  Indebted  10  him  for  the  fac-MioilB  of  the 
BDtograph  of  Iho  BaroncM  of  Riedesel.  It  will  be  perceived  that  iho  1  is  placed  before  the  *  in  spelling  the 
name.  I  have  hereloforo  given  it  with  the  (  Aral,  which  is  according  to  the  orthography  m  Bnrgoyne'a 
Stuff  of  Iki  Eipidition,  &o.,  wherein  1  aiippmed  it  wna  spelled  correollj.  This  autograph  shows  it  to  be 
eironeon*.     Mr.  Longfellow's  beautifal  poem,  "  The  Open  Window,"  refers  lo  this  Toansion. 

*  She  tbns  writes  respecting  her  removal  from  a  peasant's  house  an  VVintor  Hill  to  Cambridge,  and  her 
reaidenco  there;  , 

"  We  passcJ  three  weeks  in  thLi  place,  and  were  then  transferred  to  Cambridpo,  where  we  wore  lodged 
in  ODB  of  the  best  houses  of  the  pliice,  which  belonged  to  KoyHlIsts.  Seven  families,  who  were  connccteil 
by  relationship,  or  lived  in  great  intimacy,  had  here  (arms,  );ardcns,  and  splendid  mnnsions,  and  not  far  olT 
orchards,  and  the  buildings  were  at  a  quarter  of  a  mite  distant  from  each  other.  The  owners  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  aMcmbling  every  allemoon  in  one  or  another  of  these  houses,  and  of  diverting  themselves  with 
mosio  or  dancing,  and  lived  in  afflnence,  in  good  humor,  and  withool  care,  until  this  anfortanate  war  at  onci' 
dispersed  tbem,  and  tnuisfonned  all  their  houses  into  solitary  abodes,  except  two,  the  proprietors  of  which 
were  also  soon  obliged  to  moke  their  escape. 

"Oa  the  3d  of  Jane,  1778, 1  gave  a  ball  and  supper,  in  celebration  of  my  husband's  birth-day.  I  hail 
invited  all  our  generals  and  ofTtccrs,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter.  General  Burgojne  sent  us  an  apology,  after 
he  had  made  us  wait  for  him  till  eight  o'clock-  He  had  always  some  excuse  for  not  visiting  as,  until  he 
was  about  departing  for  England,  when  he  came  and  made  mo  many  apologies,  to  which  1  made  no  other 
reply  than  that  I  should  bo  extremely  sorry  if  he  hod  put  himself  to  any  incDnvenience  for  oar  siJce.  The 
dance  lasted  long,  and  wo  had  an  excellent  supper,  lo  whioh  more  than  eighty  persons  sat  down.  Oar 
yard  and  garden  were  illuminated.  The  king's  birth-dny  falling  on  the  next  day,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
company  should  not  separate  before  his  majesty's  health  was  drank;  which  was  dace,  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  attachment  to  his  person  and  interests.  Never,  I  believe,  was  '  God  Save  the  King'  sung  with 
more  enthusiasm,  or  with  feelings  more  sincere.     Our  two  eldest  girls  were  brought  into  the  room  to  sec 

ThatbUoirlnf  cuHoaiitt«tiidDBofIfaogcnnlHiicDorihgpoom>orriiiniiiiprliitEdiiiaieprclan)to  tbeTolums.  Uurot 
Ow  mma  wtll  be  Reogniied  u  prominent  in  lbs  RoTolutlon. 

'  To  Tm  Fimic. — Ai  [t  hu  Iven  repeatcdlj  niT^evted  to  the  pubUiher,  b^  penou  wbo  hsTs  nm  the  uvuucrlpL  Ebnt 
mmben  »im]d  be  mdy  to  nuppct  tbey  vers  not  reftlly  the  writiqgt  of  PhEllis,  he  hu  procured  th«  following  ■ttcBt^rloo  froDi 
d»  moat  rexpectflblfl  clunctrn  In  Bolton,  that  ooDO  might  bMre  tbft  leut  ^onnd  lor  dlipotlnf  thrLr  orlglnjilt  'We,  vho«f- 
atmrt  are  uoderwiitten.  do  SKnrs  Iho  vorld  that  Iho  poemi  apMUIcd  In  the  iDHowing  jitge  vrn  (u  m  Teril;  bellerc)  vriiirn 
bj  PhDlii.  t  :ro<ii>S  negro  (drl,  who  wx,  but  •  lew  jtin  aioFs,  bnmghl  an  uncntdvatnl  tmbuiui  ^m  AMitb.  nd  has  avrr 
•Incebm.  and  oowia.  nndrr  the  dlMdnnMt^D  of  terrliigu  ailaiabi  afarnQj  In  this  town.  She  hM  been  eumined  bj  •omv 
of  tbe  bert  Jud^Ei,  and  ia  Ihougfal  qilaUlled  to  write  Ihcm, 

"Hla  ExctDoncT  Thokii  HnTcmRiaif,  Omnwr 
"'The  Hod.  Annunr  Olivib,  LUm.  Oere^gr 
'■ '  The  Hon.  Thomas  Hnbbani,  Tha  Rev.  Chsrlea  Channeej,  D.D-, 

The  Hon.  John  Erring,  The  Rev.  Muher  Bjlel.  D.D, 

The  Hon.  JimM  Fiiu.  Hu  Rev- Edwufd  FembFRoa,  D J).. 

Tho  Hon.  Hantiou  Gnf,  The  ReT.  Andrew  Eliol,  D.D, 

The  Hqo.  Jamei  Bowdoin,  Hie  Rst.  ShdihI  Coc^wt.  D.D, 

*  John  Haneock.  Eeq,  "Hu  Rev.  Hr,  Sunoel  Halher, 

Joseph  Creeo,  Enq,  Ths  Rev.  Kr.  John  Uoorbeed, 

Bkhard  Carer,  Ear],  Hr.  John  Wbartlry  (her  maHen.'- 
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A 


may  be  ieen  tho  untloublcd  autograph  of  the  aceompliBhed  general, 

inscribed  with  a  diamond  point.     It  is  an  interesting  memento,  and  is  'Tj-O 

preserved  with  great  care.     The  annexed  is  a  fac  simile  of  it.  *     JlL£/OlE 

During  the  first  momcnii  of  the  soft  evening  twilight  I  sketched  the  l^_/- 

"Washington  elm,"  one  of  tho  ancient  anakim  of  the  primeval  forest, 

older,  probably,  by  a  half  century  oi  more,  than  the  welcome  of  Samoset  to  the  white  Ht- 

tlers.     It  stands  upon  Washington  Street,  near  the  westerly  comer  of  the  Corarann. 

and  is  distinguished  by  the  circumstance  that,  beneath  its  broad  shadow,  Geoetal 

Washington  first  drew  his  sword  aa  commander-in-chief  of  the  Contiaenlal 

iiimy.^'     Thin  lines  of  clouds,  glowing  in  the  light  of  the  letting  sun    ijswi 

like  bars  of  gold,  streaked  the  western  sky,  and  so  prolonged  the      '^ 

twilight  by  reflection,  that  I  hod  ample  time  to  finish  my  drawing  befbn 

,  the  night  shadows  dimmed  tho  pa[ier. 

:arly  on  the  following  morning  I  procured  a  chaise  to  visit  Charles- 
1   and  Dorchester  Heights.      I  rode  first  to  the   former   place,  ud 
nil  of  the  great  obelisk  that  stands  upon  the  tile 
of  the  redoubt  upon  Breed's  Hill.     Aa  I  ascended  the  steps  which 
lead  from  the  street  to  the  smooth  gravel-walks  upon  the  eminence 
whereon  the  ■'  Bunker  Hill  Monument'"  Elands,  I  experienced  a  ftd- 
ing  of  disappointment  and  regret,  not  easily  to  be  expressed.     Be- 
fore me  was  the  great  memento,  huge  and  grand — all  that  patiiolic 
luld  wish — but  the  ditch  scooped  out  by  Freicott'i 
toilers  on  that  starry  night  in  June,  and  the  mounds  that  wen 
upheaved  to  protect  them  from  the  shots  of  the  Bstonished  Brit- 
)  vestiges  remain  of  the  han^ 
work  of  (hose  in  whose  honor  and  to  whose  memory  this  obeliik 
was  raised,  than  of  Roman  conquests  in  the  shod 
ow  of  Trajan's  Column — of  the  naval  battles  t£ 
Nelson  around  his 


in  Trafalgar    Square,  or  of 

French  victories  in  the  Place 

Vendome.      The  fosse  ud 

the  breast-worki  were 

all    quite    prouinent 

I  when    the 

"N  fonndatjin 

..'.  —  .      'tone  of  the 


was   laid, 


the  illiimiDation.  We  n-cn:  Ml  deeply  muvcd,  and  proud  to  hsva  Ibe  coursKO  to  display  mch  scntimesls  is 
Ihe  midnl  of  oiir  enptnics.  Kvrn  Sir,  Carter*  could  not  forbcftr  pBrticipftting  id  our  entfauiiaani." — Lrtia* 
nnrf  Mtmoirt  relating  lo  Iht  War  of  Jlmirican  IndepcniteiKt,  and  the  Capturt  of  At  Gtrman  lyvejm  ml  8m- 
alo/ta  :  By  Nadimc  Dt  Ritdttel. 

'  Tbi»  iiiipiirtaDi  event  is  rcRi>rdcd  on  puge  S64,  nhcre  s  pipture  of  the  tree  is  given- 

'  This  mnnument  slnnds  in  tho  center  of  Ihe  f;rounds  ineluded  within  tho  bresst-warka  of  the  old  rriis^ 

on  Broed's  Hill.     Its  Biilca  are  prscisely  parallel  with  those  of  Ito  redoubt.     It  is  huilt  of  Qaincy  grsoilt. 

nnd  is  two  hondred  and  twenly-i'no  feet  in  height.     Tho  fiiundalion  is  compmed  of  six  oonnes  of  suws, 

and  extends  twelve  feel  below' the  nirrace  of  the  ground  and  bnso  <if  tho  shHl^.    The  four  sidei  of  tha  bos- 


'  Mr.  Cirtcr  wu  Ihr  Kn-ln.lHi 
DMn  whils  In  Aniimy,  tbr  baruDcti  lODghl  ui 

Tlio  pMriotie  inl  of  Mr.  Ctrtor  hid  given  rls 
OI,"  (■;•  Hwlune  Dg  RiotlcHil ;  •  Oiaaijb,  mt  I 
huTMd  tererBl  vlllii^jr,  uiA  nnil 
Ihem  in  nnall  Irtm-lj.  and,  u  ofi™  u  thr  Knj 
city  wii  Dol  udoiited." 


Pcliiiyliir.    RcnmnliniBf  tho  klndnpu  wlilch  shg  lud  ncdred  fraa  Am  |(■■^ 

".  Curler  (who  were  living  to  Boilna)  on  ber  arriTil  u  QtaifiUtt 

tm  and  ^mxlni'ia  of  facm.l)at  IwrhiuliaDd  waa  TttfnprtB]  HdhlK.* 
cortEi  n^Bprciing  bin.    "They  mi  nnd  ta  feel  mBch  Mc^riibfci 

:,  Ihi.  wirkcd  Mr.  C.rt      '  -_  _  .     . 
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Doflcription  of  Banker  Uill  Monument    View  firom  its  Chamber.    lU  ConstractioD  and  Dedication.    "Ilaneoek"  and  "  Adoma." 

and  a  little  care,  directed  by  good  taste,  might  have  preserved  them  in  their  interesting 
state  of  half  ruin  until  the  passage  of  the  present  century,  or,  at  least,  until  the  sublime 
centenary  of  the  battle  should  be  celebrated.  Could  the  visitor  look  upon  the  works  of  the 
patriots  themselves,  associations  a  hundred-fold  more  interesting  would  crowd  the  mind,  for 
wonderfully  suggestive  of  thought  are  the  slightest  relics  of  the  past  when  linked  with  noble 
deedf .  A  soft  green-sward,  as  even  as  the  rind  of  a  fair  apple,  and  cut  by  eight  straight 
gravel -walks,  diverging  from  the  monument,  is  substituted  by  art  for  the  venerated  irregu- 
larities made  by  the  old  mattock  and  spade.  The  spot  is  beautiful  to  the  eye  untrained  by 
appreciating  aflection  for  hallowed  things ;  nevertheless,  there  is  palpable  desecration  that 
may  hardly  be  forgiven. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  monument,  for  extent,  variety,  and  beauty,  is  certainly  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  A  '*  York  shilling"  is  charged  for  the  privilege  of  ascending  the 
monument.  The  view  from  its  summit  is  "  a  shilling  show"  worth  a  thousand  miles  of 
travel  to  see.  Boston,  its  harbor,  and  the  beautiful  country  around,  mottled  with  villages, 
are  spread  out  like  a  vast  painting,  and  on  every  side  the  eye  may  rest  upon  localities  of 
great  historical  interest.  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  Quincy,  Medford,  Marblehead, 
Dorchester,  and  other  places,  where 


dation  extend  about  fifty  feet  horizontally.  There  are  in  the  whole  pile  ninety  courses  of  stone,  six  of  thera 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  eighty-four  above.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  lime  mortar ;  the  other 
parts  of  the  structure  in  lime  mortar  mixed  with  cinders,  iron  filings,  and  Springfield  hydraulic  cement. 
The  base  of  the  obelisk  is  thirty  feet  square ;  at  the  spring  of  the  apex,  fifteen  feet.  Inside  of  the  shaft  is 
a  round,  hollow  cone,  the  outside  diameter  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  is  ten  feet,  and  at  the  top,  six  feet. 
Around  this  inner  shall  winds  a  spiral  flight  of  stone  steps,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  in  number.  In  both 
the  cone  and  shaft  are  numerous  little  apertures  for  the  purp<'>«es  of  Ventilation  and  light.  The  observatory 
or  chamber  at  the  top  of  the  monument  is  seventeen  feet  in  height  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter.  It  has  four 
windows,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  provided  with  iron  shutters.  The  cap-piece  of  the  apex  is  a  single 
stone,  three  feet  six  inches  in  thickness  and  four  feet  square  at  its  base.     It  weighs  two  and  a  half  tons. 

Almost  fifty  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  battle  before  a  movement  was  made  to  erect  a  com- 
memorative monument  on  Brccd^s  Hill.  An  association  for  the  purpose  was  founded  in  1824 ;  and  to  give 
eclat  to  the  transaction,  and  to  excite  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  work,  General  La  Fayette,  then  '^  the  na- 
tion's guest,**  was  invited  to  lay  the  comer-stone.  Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  June,  182.5,  the  fiftieth  an 
niversary  of  the  battle,  that  revered  patriot  performed  the  interesting  ceremony,  and  the  Honorable  Daniel 
Webster  pronounced  an  oration  on  the  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  concourse  of  people.  Forty 
sonrivors  of  the  battle  were  present ;  and  on  no  occasion  did  La  Fayette  meet  so  many  of  his  fellow-soldiers 
in  oar  Revolution  as  at  that  time.  The  plan  of  the  monument  was  not  then  decided  upon ;  but  one  by  Solo- 
mon WiUard,  of  Boston,  having  been  approved,  the  present  structure  was  commenced,  in  1 827,  by  James 
Sayage,  of  the  same  city.  In  the  course  of  a  little  more  than  a  year,  the  work  was  suspended  on  account 
of  a  want  of  funds,  about  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  having  then  been  collected  and  expended.  The  work 
was  resumed  in  1834,  and  again  suspended,  within  a  year,  for  the  same  cause,  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars more  having  been  expended.  In  1840,  the  ladies  moved  in  the  matter.  A  fair  was  announced  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  and  every  female  in  the  United  States  was  invited  to  contribute  some  production  of  her  own 
hands  to  the  exhibition.  The  fair  was  held  at  Faneuil  Hall  in  September,  1840.  The  proceeds  amounted 
to  sufficient,  in  connection  with  some  private  donations,  to  complete  the  structure,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
sobsequently,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Savage  to  finish  it  for  forty-three  thousand  dollars.  The  last 
stone  of  the  apex  was  raised  at  about  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  July,  1842.  Edward  Carnes, 
Jr^  of  Charlestown,  accompanied  its  ascent,  waving  the  American  flag  as  he  went  up,  while  the  interest- 
ing event  was  announced  to  the  surrounding  country  by  the  roar  of  cannon.  On  the  17th  of  June,  1843, 
the  monument  was  dedicated,  on  which  occasion  the  Honorable  Daniel  Webster  was  again  the  orator,  and 
vast  was  the  audience  of  citizens  and  military  assembled  there.  The  President  of  the  United  States  (Mr. 
Tyler),  and  his  whole  cabinet,  were  present. 

In  the  top  of  the  monument  are  two  cannons,  named,  respectively,  "  Hancock"  and  "  Adams,"  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  The  "  Adams"  was  burst  by  them 
in  firing  a  salute.     The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  two  guns : 

"SACRED  TO  LIBERTY. 

"  This  is  one  of  four  cannons  which  constituted  the  whole  train  of  field-artillery  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies  of  North  America  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  This  cannon 
and  its  fellow,  belonging  to  a  number  of  citizens  of  Boston,  were  used  in  many  engagements  during  the 
The  other  two,  the  property  of  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  were  taken  by  the  enemy 

"  By  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  May  19th,  1788." 
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ViiiW  fn>ni  Hunker  Hill  M-JuuinenL  Thu  Pvt  and  the  Prevent         I>ori-hi.*flti;r  Heightt.         CooditinD  of  the  Fortifleatloi:i 

"  The  old  Continentals, 
lu  their  rairiied  rci^imcntals, 
Falterd  not,'' 

and  the  numcrouB  sites  of  small  fortifications  which  the  student  of  history  caa  readily  call 
to  mind.  In  the  far  distance^  ou  the  northwest,  rise  the  higher  peaks  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains of  New  Hampshire  ;  and  on  the  northeast,  the  peninsula  of  Nahant,  and  the  more  n 
mote  Cape  Anne  may  he  seen.  Wonders  which  present  science  and  enterprise  are  deyel- 
oping  and  forming  are  there  exhibited  in  profusion.  At  one  glance  from  this  lolly  observa- 
tory may  be  seen  seven  rail-roads,*  and  many  other  avenues  connecting  the  city  with  the 
country ;  and  ships  from  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  dot  the  waters  of  the  harbor. 
Could  a  tenant  of  the  old  grave-yard  on  Copp's  Hill,  who  lived  a  hundred  years  ago,  when 
the  village  upon  Tri-mountain  was  fitting  out  its  little  armed  flotillas  against  the  French  in 
Acadia,  or  sending  forth  its  few  vessels  of  trade  along  the  neighboring  coasts,  or  occasioDallv 
to  cross  the  Atlantic,  come  forth  and  stand  beside  us  a  moment,  what  a  new  and  wonderful 
world  would  be  presented  to  his  vision !     A  hundred  years  ago  ! 

"  Who  peopled  all  the  city  streets 
A  hundred  years  ago  ? 
Who  fiird  the  charch  with  faces  mock 
A  hundred  years  ago?" 

They  were  men  wise  in  their  generation,  but  ignorant  in  practical  knowledge  when  com 
pared  with  the  present.     In  their  wildest  dreams,  incited  by  tales  of  wonder  that  spiced  the 
literature  of  their  times,  they  never  fancied  any  thing  half  so  wonderful  as  our  mighty  dray 
horse, 

"  The  black  steam-engine !  stee<l  of  iron  power — 
The  wondVnus  steed  of  the  Arabian  tale, 
Lanch'd  on  its  course  by  pressure  of  a  touch — 
The  war-horse  of  the  Bible,  with  its  neck 
Grim,  clothed  with  thunder,  swallowing  the  way 
In  fierceness  of  its  speed,  and  shouting  out, 
'  ITa !  ha  !'^     A  little  water,  and  a  grasp 
Of  wood,  sufficient  for  its  nerves  of  steel, 
Sh«x)ting  away,  *na!  ha!'  it  shouts  as  on 
It  pallops,  drajjging  in  its  tireless  path 
lis  load  of  fire."  »Sti:ket. 

I  lingered  in  the  chamber  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument  as  long  as  time  would  allov, 
and  descending,  rode  back- to  the  city,  crossed  to  South  Boston,  and  rambled  for  an  honr 
;imong  the  remains  of  the  fortifications  upon  the  heights  of  the  peninsula  of  Dorchester. 
The  present  prominent  remains  of  fortifications  are  those  of  intrenchments  cast  up  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  have  no  other  connection  w^ith  our  subject  than  the  circumstance  that 
they  occupy  the  site  of  the  works  constructed  there  by  order  of  Washington.  These  were 
greatly  reduced  iu  altitude  when  the  engineers  began  the  erection  of  the  forts  now  in  ruins, 
which  are  properly  preserved  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  They  occupy  the  summits  of  two 
hills,  which  command  Boston  Neck  on  the  lef\,  the  city  of  Boston  in  front,  and  the  harbor 
on  tlie  right.  Southeast  from  the  heights,  pleasantly  situated  among  gentle  hills,  is  the 
village  of  Dorchester,  so  called  in  memory  of  a  place  in  England  of  the  same  name,  whenee 
many  of  its  earliest  settlers  came.  The  stirring  events  which  rendered  Dorchester  Height! 
famous  will  be  noticed  presently. 

I  returned  to  Boston  at  about  one  o'clock,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  viiit- 
ing  places  of  interest  within  the  city — the  old  South  meeting-house,  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Prov- 
ince House,  and  the  Hancock  House,  all  delineated  and  described  in  preceding  pages.     I  an 

*  When  I  visited  Boston,  in  1848,  it  was  estimated  that  two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  of  cmm  went  dailf 
over  the  roads  to  and  from  Boston,  and  that  more  than  six  millions  of  passengers  were  conveyed  in 
during  the  preeedinjy  year. 

*  Job,  xxxix.,  24,  25. 
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Tha  UiOw  Tom^ 


indebted  to  John  Hancock,  Esq.,  nephew  of  the  patriot,  and  present  proprietor  and  occupant 
of  the  "  Hancock  House,"  on  Beacon  Street,  for  polite  attentiouB  while  visiting  hia  intereiting 


manaion,  and  for  infonnation  con- 
eetning  mattera  that  have  passed 
under  the  eye  of  his  experience  of 
threeicwie  years.  He  has  many 
mementoes  of  hia  eminent  kins- 
man, and  among  them  a  beauti- 
fully-executed miniature  of  him, 
painted  ID  London,  in  1 76 1 ,  while 
be  was  there  at  the  coronation  of 
Geor^  JII,  He  also  owns  the 
original  portrait  of  Governor  Han- 
cock, of  which  the  engraving  on 
page  515  is  a  copy. 

Near  Mr.  Hancock's  residence 
ii  the  State  House,  a  noble  struc- 
ture upon  Beacon  Hill,  the  cor- 
ner-*tono  of  which  was  laid  in 
1795,  by  Governor  Samuel  Ad- 
luu,  assisted  by  Paul  Ilevcre, 
mulerof  the  Masonic  grand  lodge. 
There  I  sketched  the  annexed 
picture  of  the  colossal  statue  of  vfAtnisoion.' 

Washington,  by  Cliantrey,  which 

Honorable  Artillciy  Company  by  mortgage,  and  when,  i 
Gage  to  parade  on  the  Common,  they  went  to  this,  their 
ance  of  his  threats.     The  fort,  or  battery,  that  was  built  there  by  the  British,  just  befo 


standi  in  the  open  center  of  the 
first  story ;  also  the  group  of 
trophiee  from  Bennington,  that 
hang  over  the  door  of  the  Senate 
chamber.'  Under  these  trophies. 
in  a  gilt  frame,  is  &  copy  of  the 
reply  of  the  Massachusetts  Assem- 
bly to  General  Stark's  letter,  that 
accompanied  tlie  presentation  of 
the  trophies.  It  was  written  fifly 
years  ago. 

Ader  enjoying  the  view  from 
the  top  of  the  State  House  a 
while,  I  walked  to  Copp's  Hill,  a 
little  east  of  Cbarlestown  Bridge, 
at  the  north  end  of  the  town, 
where  I  tarried  until  sunset  iii 
the  ancient  bury ing-ground.  The 
earliest  name  of  thii  eminence 
was  Snow  Hill.  It  was  subae- 
quently  named  after  its  owner, 
William  Copp.'  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Ancient  and 

1775,  they  were  forbidden  by 
ground,  and  drilled  in  deli- 


g  the  buryinrr-ground.     The 


**--^ 


."J"-^ 


the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  stood  near  its  southeast  brow,  adjoi 
mnaini  of  many  eminent  men  repoee  in  that  little  ceme- 
leiy.  Close  by  the  entrance  is  the  vault  of  the  Mather 
family.  It  is  covered  by  a  plain,  oblong  structure  of 
brick,  three  feet  high  and  about  six  feet  long,  upon  which 
ii  laid  a  heavy  brown  stone  slab,  with  a  tablet  of  slate, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  principal  tenants  below.* 
Q^  7_  I  passed  the  forenoon  of  the  next  day  in  the 

i**^  rooms  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
when  every  facility  was  aflbrded  me  by  Mr.  Felt,  the 
librarian,  for  examining  the  assemblage  of  things  curious 
collected  there.'     The  printed  books  and  manuscripts,  relating  principally  to  American  his- 

'  Soa  nisp  oa  page  395. 

*  This  is  a  picture  of  Chaiitrcj'sBtatne,  which  is  made  of  lUliaD  marble,  and  emt  flrteen  ihonsand  JoUan. 

*  Oa  lome  or  the  old  maps  ol  Bostoa  it  is  called  Corpit  Hill,  the  name  sapposed  to  have  been  derived 
rracn  the  cirenmstanoe  of  a  burjing-ground  being  there, 

*  The  following  is  the  iawripiion  upon  the  slate  tablet:  "The  Reverend  Doctors  Increase,  Cotton,  and 
Samuel  Mst^r  were  interred  in  this  vault. 

"Inceiasi  died  August  27,  1723,  JE.  84. 
Cwton  "     Feb.      13,  1727,    "    65. 

Samnel        "     Jan.       27,  1785,    "    79."» 

*  This  sooiaty  vras  incorpDrated  in  FebrusTy,  1794.  The  avowed  object  of  its  organicatioa  is  to  oolleol, 
preserve,  and  eommunicaia  matorisla  for  a  complete  history  of  this  coantry,  and  an  acoount  of  all  valuable 
■fihrti  of  human  industry  and  ingcnuitj  from  the  beginning  ot  its  settlemeDt.  Between  twenty  and  thirty 
ootavo  volumes  of  its  "Collections"  hsTS  been  publisbed. 


UUurk 
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CollMtiDiu  of  Uu)  Muuicbuwni  BiMorinI  tiodrtT'  CglonljJ  uid  cMher  ReUsi.  OcpaiiMR  frsm  BaaiB. 

tory,  an  numerous,  larc.  and  valuable.     There  is  also  a  rich  depository  of  the  autograjJu 

of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  and 

their  immodiato  descend-     .  ,(  ■;,  ,  .  .    ^       tt 

ants      There  are  no  less     '^'lOJ  Jw«,  ^rr«e»t->i9  **  -».  \tr,>f<tHrASt[k*ft»  — 

than  twenty-fiye  largo  folio  volumes  of  '^  P'^-7^3  ^"^  t*^i».»t*»i,^  •«  Oi 

valuable  manuscript  letters   and   other    ^,  l?*!^,    -  yfc^t^t/L."*^'^^^*'"/''' 

docnmenU;  besides  which  are  six  thick   fl,^^  ^yn  *^'t  &  tvK^  i^-^-^a,/,*^ 

quarto  manuscript  volumes — a  comment-    il- 1(  n^vt  fvin^    Oiftr  «^*'"w»4»-i]^^jrf« 

ary  on  the  holy  Scriptures — in  the  hand-writing  of  Afov-x^  _  l6^X  • 

Cotton  Mather.      From  an  autograph  letter  of  that 

singular  man.  the  annexed  fac-similo  of  his  writing 

and  signature  is  ^vcn.     Among  the  portraits  in  the  hatibi'i  Wumo. 

cabinet  of  the  society  are  those  of  Governor  Winslow, 

EUppesed  to  have  been   painted  by  Vandyke,  Increase  Mather,  and  Peter  Faneufl,  ths 

founder  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting,  at  the  rooms  of  the  society,  that  indefatigable  antiqouf, 
Dr.  Webb,  widely  known  aa  the  American  corroapoadent  of 
the  "  Danish  Society  of  Northern  Antiquarians"  at  Copenhi- 
gcn.  He  was  sitting  in  the  chair  that  once  belonged  to  Gov- 
ernor Winslow,  writing  upon  the  desk  of  the  speaker  of  the 
colonial  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  around  which  the  wiim 
debates  were  carried  on  concerning  American  liberty,  from  the 
time  when  James  Otis  denouncad  the  Writi  of  Asaistance,  na- 
(il  Governor  Gage  adjourned  the  Assembly  to  Salem,  in  1774. 
Hallowed  by  such  associations,  the  desk  is  an  interesting  rehe. 
Dr.  Webb's  familiarity  with  the  collactiona  of  tbo  woiety,  ud 
hia  kind  attentions,  greatly  facilitated  my  search  ajnong  the  U 
thousand  articles  for  things  curious  connected  irith  ray  subject, 
srnKii  1  iiijK^j,sD  wu.iLoir  1  j^jjj  made  my  brief  visit  far  more  profitable  to  myself  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  Among  the  relics  preserved  aie 
the  chair  that  belonged  to  Governor  Carver,  very  similar  in  its  appearance 

the  ancient  one  delineated  on  page  438  ;  the  sword  of  i 
Miles  Standish ;  the  huge  key  of  Port  Royal  gate ;  a  J 
iamp-ptm,  that  belonged  to  Metacomet,  or  King  Philip ; 
and  the  sword  reputed  to  have  been  used  by  Captain 
Church  when  ho  cut  otTthat  unfortunate  sachem's  head. 
The  dish  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  wrought 
out  of  an  olm  knot  with  great  skill.  The  sword  is  very 
rude,  and  was  doubtless  made  by  a  blacksmith  of  the  colony.  The  handle  is 
a  roug Illy- wrought  piece  of  ash,  and  the  guard  is  made  of  a  wrought-iron 
plate.  The  circumstances  connected  with  tlie  death  of  Philip  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  lingered  in  the  rooms  of  the  society,  copying  and  sketching,  witb  busy 
hands,  until  aKer  one  o'clock.     An  urgent  call  beckoning  me  homeward,  I  de- 
parted in  the  cars  for  Norwich  and  New-London  between  two  and  three  1 
o'clock  in  the  aflemooii,  regretting  that  my  tarry  in  the  city  of  the  ^grims  % 
was  necessarily  so  brief,  and  that  I  was  obliged  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  a  h 

visit  to  the  neighboring  villages,  all  of  which  are  associated  with  events  of  the 

Revolution.     Before  departure  let  us  revert  to  the  history  of  Boston  subse- 
quent to  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU.     That  event  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  stirring  st 
iif  the  siege,  which  terminated  in  success  for  the  Americans. 
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Appnintmcnt  of  a  Commander-in-chief  of  tiie  Continental  Army.         Washington'!  acceptance  of  the  Office.         Hia  Modeatj. 

On  the  15th 'of  June,  1775,  two  days  before  the  Bunker  Hill  battle,  the  Continental 
Congress,  in  session  in  Philadelphia,  resolved  "  That  a  general  be  appointed  to  command  all 
the  Continental  forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defense  of  American  liberty  ;*'  also,  «  That 
five  hundred  dollars  per  month  be  allowed  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  general."^  The 
most  difficult  question  then  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  the  man  for  the  responsible  of- 
fice. Military  men  of  much  experience  were  then  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  army  be- 
leaguring  Boston,  and  by  the  common  consent  of  the  New  England  colonies  General  Arte- 
moa  Ward  was  the  commander-in-chief.  It  was  conceded  that  he  did  not  possess  all  the 
requisites  of  a  skillful  and  judicious  commander,  so  essential  for  the  service ;  yet,  it  being 
doubtful  how  the  New  England  people,  and  particularly  the  soldiery,  would  relish  the  su- 
percession  of  General  Ward  by  another.  Congress  was  embarrassed  respecting  a  choice. 
The  apparent  difficulty  was  soon  overcome  by  the  management  of  the  New  England  dele- 
gation. The  subject  of  the  appointment  had  been  informally  discussed  two  or  three  days 
befi)re,  and  John  Adams  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  provincial  troops  at  Boston  as  a 
Continental  Army.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  expressed  his  intention  to  pro- 
pose a  member  from  Virginia  for  the  office  of  generalissimo.  All  present  understood  the 
person  alluded  to  to  be  Colonel  George  Washington,  whose  commanding  military  talents,  as 
displayed  in  the  service  of  Virginia,  and  his  capacity  as  a  statesman,  as  exhibited  in  the 
Congress  of  1774,  had  made  him  exceedingly  popular  throughout  the  land.  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  Thomas  Johnson,  a  delegate  from  Maryland,  nominated  Colonel  Washing- 
ton, and  by  a  unanimous  vote  he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  On  the  opening  of  the 
session  on  the  following  morning.  President  Hancock  communicated  to  Washington,  j^].  ^7, 
officially,  a  notice  of  his  appointment.  He  rose  in  his  place,  and  signified  his  ac-  ^^^ 
'  oeptance  in  a  brief  and  truly  patriotic  reply.'  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edward  Kutledge,  and 
John  Adams  were  appointed  a  committee  to  draught  a  commission  and  instructions  for  the 
general ;  these  were  given  to  him  four  days  afterward.'     Four  major  generals,  eight  brig- 

'  Joomals  of  Congress,  i.,  Ill,  112. 

■  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  reply : 

'*  Mr.  President, — Though  I  am  tnily  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel 
great  distress,  from  a  consciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
tensive and  important  trust.  However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty, 
aDd  exert  every  power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will 
accept  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation.  But,  lest  some  unlucky 
event  should  happen  unfavorable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  every  gentleman  in 
this  room,  that  I  this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I 
am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
ooald  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happi- 
ness, I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  ] 
doabt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

His  expressions  of  distrust  in  his  own  ability  to  perform  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acceptance  of  the  ap- 
pointment were  heartfelt  and  sincere.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  the  day  after  his  appointment,  he  said, 
*'  You  may  believe  me,  my  dear  Patsy  [the  familiar  name  of  Martha],  when  I  assure  you,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn manner,  that,  so  far  from  seeking  the  appointment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  avoid 
it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you  and  the  family,  but  from  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity;  and  that  I  should  enjoy  more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at 
borne  than  I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my  stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven 
years."     Washington  was  at  this  time  forty-three  years  of  age. 

'  His  commission  was  in  the  following  words : 

"  To  Gboroe  Washington,  Esq. — ^We,  reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  patriotism,  valor, 
oondaot,  and  fidelity,  do,  by  these  presents,  constitute  and  appoint  you  to  be  genenl  and  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised,  or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of 
all  others  who  shall  voluntarily  offer  their  services,  and  join  the  said  army  for  the  defense  of  American  lib- 
erty, and  for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and  you  are  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  an- 
thority  to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  t)ie  service.  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your  command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  their  several  duties.  And  we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in  executing  the 
great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  causing  strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in  the  army,  and  that  the 
soldiers  be  duly  exercised,  and  provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries.    And  yon  are  to  regolate  year 
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adicra,  and  one  adjutant  general  weie  appointed,'  and  the  pay  of  the  several  officen  wai 
agreed  upon.' 

Wnshinfjtoii  \eti  Philadelphia  for  the  camp  at  Cambridge  on  the  2  lit  of  Juoe, 
where  ha  arrived  on  the  2d  of  July.  Ho  was  every  where  greeted  with  enthnsiaun 
by  crowds  of  people,  and  public  bodies  extended  to  him  all  the  deference  due  to  hii  exalted 
rank.  lie  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  25th,  escorted  by  a  company  of  light  bone  fhno 
Philadelphia.  Governor  Tryon  arrived  from  England  on  the  same  day,  and  the  same  n- 
cort  received  both  the  distinguished  men.  There  Washington  first  hoard  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  Ho  held  a  brief  conference  with  General  Schuyler,  and  gave  that  oSieet 
directions  concerning  his  future  operations.  Toward  evening,  on  the  26tfa,  be  lef^  New 
York,  under  the  escort  of  several  military  companies,  passed  the  night  at  Kingsbridge,  it 
the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  or  York  Island,  and  the  next  morning,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
Philadelphia  light  horse,  pressed  on  toward  Boston.  He  reached  Waterto'wa  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  July.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusotts,  presided  over  byJuDCi 
Warren,  was  in  session,  and  voted  him  a  congratulatory  address.     Major-general  Lee,  vfao 

accompanied  him,  also  received  an 
address  from  that  body.  Tbey  a^ 
rived  at  Carabridge  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  Wathingtoa 
established  hia  hcad-quarten  at  the 
bouse  prepared  for  him,  delinntnl 
on  page  555. 

Pn  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 

<  July,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  th* 

i-' troops  at  Cambridge  wen  dmn 

up  in  order  upon  the  Commoa  ts 

^._    e  the  commander-in-chief     AceeiD- 

^  panied  by  the  general  officers  of  the  annj 

;,  who  were  present,  Waahington  walked  ban 

s  quarters  to  the  great  elm-tree  that  now 

stands  at  the  north  end  of  the  Common,  and,  uodct 

the  shadow  of  its  broad  covering,  stepped  a  few 

paces  in  front,  mode  some  remarks,  drew  hia  nmi, 

and  formally  took  command  of  the  Coritinental  am^. 

II  auspicious  act  for  America ;  and  the  love  and  reremce 

.1    which  all  felt  for  him  on  that  occasion  never  waned  during  the  ei^ 

long  years  of  the  conflict.     When  he  resigned  that  commission  into  tb 

hands  of  Congress  at  Annapolis,  not  a  blot  was  visible  upon  the  fair  escutcheon  of  his  diii- 

acter  ;  Uke  Samuel,  he  could  boldly  "  testify  his  integrity'"  in  all  thinga. 

annclunt  in  every  re3|ioot  bj  Iho  mlos  and  Jiscipiina  of  war  (as  here  given  you),  and  panctnally  to  okHfr* 
and  follow  sach  orders  nnd  directions,  from  lime  to  lime,  as  jou  shnJl  receive  from  Ibis  or  a  fdmre  C»- 
gress  of  thciG  Uniled  Colonic^  or  commiltee  ol  Congress.  This  comraissioD  is  to  continue  in  torn  «lil 
revukuJ  by  tbis  or  a  future  Congrosa.     SignrJ,  Jobh  Hahcock,-  PmUmt." 

Tbe  orit'inal  of  \his  oommis^ian,  vilh  olber  relics  of  the  itlustrioiis  ohie^  is  oarerully  preierTed  ia  s  flM 
oa.w,  in  B  rmm  of  tbe  Patent  OfTico  buil.ling  at  Wanhinglon  City. 

'  The  names  of  these  Kereral  otficers  nro  contained  in  a  note  on  page  190. 

'  The  pay  of  tho  several  ofllcnrs  was  as  follours,  per  month:  major  general,  Sl66,  and  when  aetiwii 
a  separate  department,  S:)30;  brigadier  general,  Sl2S;  adJulHnt  general,  SI2S;  corambmrrgeMrtl,  W; 
quarter-master  peneraL  380;  hii  deputy,  840;  pajma.-iter  general,  8100-,  hia  deputy,  S'SO;  ehief^ 
neer,  SfiO ;  three  aids-dc-camp  lur  tho  general,  eauh,  833;  his  weretaiv,  966:  comiainarv  of  Ihe  Mi- 
tors,  340.  ■^ 

'  The  bouse  seen  in  this  sketch  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cambridge,  having  been  built  abont  1730.  1' 
ba.s  been  in  the  possesHon  of  the  Mooro  family  about  sevenly-evc  yeui.  Since  I  visited  Cambridgelknr 
been  informei!  that  a  Mrs.  Mooro  wn.i  utill  living  there,  who,  Irom  the  window  of  thai  hooss,  nw  tk«  Hrt- 
inony  c^  Washington  taking  command  of  the  armv.  *  l  !Ui«.miT^  jij,  J. 
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Council  of  War.      Character  of  the  Army.      Pnnishmenti.      Riflemen.      Number  of  Troops  in  tiw  Field.      A  model  Order. 

Washington  called  a  council  of  war  on  the  9  th.  It  was  composed  of  the  major  j^^ 
generals  and  the  brigadiers,  and  the  object  of  the  council  was  to  consult  upon  future  ^^^• 
operations.  The  commander-in-chief  found  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  a 
mixed  multitude  of  men  of  every  sort,  from  the  honest  and  intelligent  citizen,  possessed  of 
property  and  station,  to  the  ignorant  knave,  having  nothing  to  lose,  and  consequently  every 
thing  to  gain.  Organization  had  been  efiected  in  a  very  slight  degree,  and  thorough  disci- 
pline was  altogether  unknown.  Intoxication,  peculation,  falsehood,  disobedience,  and  disre- 
spect were  prevalent,  and  the  punishments  which  had  been  resorted  to  were  quite  inefiectual 
to  produce  reform.*  It  was  estimated  by  the  Council  that,  from  the  best  information  which 
could  be  obtained,  the  forces  of  the  enemy  consisted  of  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  efieot- 
ive  men,  while  the  Americans  had  only  about  fourteen  thousand  fit  for  duty.'  It  was  unan- 
imously decided  by  the  Council  to  maintain  the  siege  by  strengthening  the  posts  around  Bos- 
ton, then  held  by  the  Americans,  by  fortifications  and  recruits.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  if 
the  troops  should  be  attacked  and  routed  by  the  enemy,  the  places  of  rendezvous  should  be 
Wales's  Hill,  in  the  rear  of  the  Roxbury  lines ;  and  also  that,  at  the  present,  it  was  **  in- 
expedient to  fortify  Dorchester  Point,  or  to  oppose  the  enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  take 
possession  of  it.'' 

Some  riflemen  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Western  Pennsylvania,  enlisted  under  the 
orders  of  Congress,  and  led  by  Daniel  Morgan,  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  sterling  cour- 
age, soon  joiiled  the  camp.'  Upon  their  breasts  they  wore  the  motto  <*  Liberty  or  Death." 
A  large  proportion  of  them  were  Irishmen,  and  were  not  very  agreeable  to  the  New  En- 
glanders.  Otho  Williams,  afterward  greatly  distinguished,  was  lieutenant  of  one  of  the 
Maryland  companies.     Both  tjiese  men  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier. 

The  first  care  of  the  commander-in-chief  was  to  organize  the  army.*  He  arranged  it 
into  three  grand  divisions,  each  division  consisting  of  two  brigades,  or  twelve  regiments,  in 

^  These  punishments  consisted  in  pecuniary  fines,  standing  in  the  pillory,  confinement  in  stocks,  riding 
a  wooden  horse,  whipping,  and  drumming  out  of  the  regiment. 

*  The  following  return  of  the  army  was  made  to  Adjutant-general  Gates  on  the  19th  of  July : 
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98 
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2 
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18 
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14 
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2 
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11,688 
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35 
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13,743 

1,108 

490 

376 

1,053 

16,770 

'  These  men  attracted  much  attention,  and  on  account  of  their  sure  and  deadly  aim,  they  became  a  ter- 
to  the  British.  Wonderful  stories  of  their  exploits  went  to  England,  and  one  of  the  riflemen,  who  was 
carried  there  a  prisoner,  was  gazed  at  as  a  great  curiosity. 

^  The  following  general  order  was  issued  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  after  Washington  took  command 
of  the  army : 

'*  The  Continental  Congress  having  now  taken  all  the  troops  of  the  several  colonies,  which  have  been 
raised,  or  which  may  be  hereafter  raised  for  the  support  and  defense  of  the  liberties  of  America,  into  their 
pay  and  service,  they  are  now  the  troops  of  the  United  Provinces  of  North  America  ;  and  it  is  hoped 
that  all  distinction  of  colonics  will  be  laid  a.^ide,  so  that  one  and  the  same  spirit  may  animate  the  whole, 
and  the  only  contest  be,  who  shall  render,  on  this  great  and  trying  occasion,  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  great  and  common  cause  in  which  we  are  all  engaged.  It  is  required  and  expected  that  exact  disci- 
pline be  observed,  and  due  subordination  prevail  through  the  whole  army,  as  a  failure  in  these  most  essen- 
tial points  must  necessarily  produce  extreme  hazard,  disorder,  and  confusion,  and  end  in  shameful  disap- 
pointment and  disgrace.  The  general  most  earnestly  requires  and  expects  a  due  observance  of  those  articles 
of  war,  established  for  the  government  of  the  army,  which  forbid  profane  cursing,  swearing,  and  drunken  • 
new ;  and  in  like  manner,  he  requires  and  expects  of  all  officers  and  soldiers,  not  engaged  on  actual  duty, 
A  punctual  attendance  on  divine  service,  to  implore  the  blessings  of  Heaven  upon  the  means  used  for  our 
oafety  and  defense.'' 

This  brief  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  model.  In  a  few  words,  it  evokes  harmony,  order,  the  exercise 
of  patriotism,  morality,  sobriety,  and  an  humble  reverence  for  and  reliance  upon  Divine  Providence.  It 
includes  all  the  essential  elements  of  good  government.  These  principles  were  the  moral  bonds  of  anion 
that  kept  the  little  Continental  army  together  daring  the  dreary  years  of  its  straggle  for  the  mastery. 
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which  the  troops  from  the  samo  colony,  as  fnr  as  practicable,  were  brought  together.  Tbe 
right  wing,  under  Major-general  Ward,  eonBistcil  of  two  brigades,  comiDanded  by  Generali 
Thomas  and  Spencer,'  and  was  stationed  at  Koxbury  and  its  southern  dependencies.  The 
left  wing  was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Lee,  and  conaiited  of  the  brigades  of 
Sullivan  and  Greene,  Tho  former  was  Htatioaod  upon  Winter  Hill ;  the  latter  upon  Pro- 
pect  Hill.  The  center,  stationed  at  Cambridge,  was  commanded  by  Gmeral  Putnam,  snd 
consisted  of  two  brigades,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Heath,  and  the  other  by  a  sen- 
ior officer,  of  less  rank  than  that  of  brigadier.  Thoma*  Mifflin,  who  acoompanied  Waih- 
iogton  from  Philadelphia  as  aid-de-camp,  was  made  qasrter-master  general.     Joaeph  Tnim- 


BOSTON,"WITH    ITS  ENVIRO  NS..I7'76  1 


'  Joseph  SpE:<CEa  served  a*  a  mojur  and  colonel  during  rbe  Sevoa  Yean'  War.  He  was  a  natha  of  E>< 
Haddam,  in  Cnnneciiuut,  where  ho  was  Ixini  in  171-t-  He  wai  wilh  the  C<Hiiinental  armj  in  (he  eonli- 
tion  against  Rhode  Island,  in  1TT8,  and  a^isislcd  in  Sullivan's  rcueat.  He  soon  anerinTd  niintd  ki 
commiidiun,  and  left  Ihe  army,  when  be  was  chosen  to  bo  a  delegate  in  Coagreu  from  his  Dative  ftitir  Bt 
died  at  East  Hajldam  in  Jannurj,  IT89,  a^cd  SGVcnIy-Gve  years.  General  Seth  Pomeroy,  who  v*s  *P' 
pointed  with  Spencer  and  olbcis,  rcfuiivd  to  serve,  and  Spencer  took  rank  next  to  Pntr.oia  ia  the  inrtf . 
Boston,  This  removed,  in  a  degree,  tbe  dilTlcully  that  was  apprehended  in  settling  tlia  rank  ofioiBC  cf  ihi' 
officers.  By  this  anangcnient,  General  Thomas,  who  woa  Ward's  lieuteoant  general,  ««*  made  tte  b> 
brigadier. 
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bull,  a  son  of  the  pfttriot  goveraor  of  Connecticut,  was  appointed  commissaiy  general,  and 
upon  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia,  was  bestowed  the  post  of  secretary  to  the  commander- 
tn-ohief.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  Keed  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  succeeded 
in  office  by  Robert  H.  Harrison,  a  Maryland  lawyer. 

The  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  armies  was,  according  to  a  letter  written  by  Wash- 
ington to  the  President  of  Congress,  on  the  1 0th  of  July,  as  follows  :  the  British  were 
strongly  intrenched  on  Bunker  Hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  chief  place  of  action 
oa  the  17  th  of  June,  with  their  sentries  extending  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  beyond 
the  narrowest  point  of  Charlestown  Neck.  Three  British  floating  batteries  were  in  the 
Mystic  River  near  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  twenty-gun  ship  was  anchored  below  the  ferry-place 
between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  They  had  a  battery  upon  Copp's  Hill  in  Boston,  and 
the  fortifications  upon  the  Neck,  toward  Roxbury,  were  strengthened.  Until  the  7th,  the 
British  advance  guards  occupied  Brown's  Buildings,  about  a  mile  from  Roxbury  meeting- 
house. On  that  day  a  party  from  General  Thomas's  camp  surprised  the  guard,  drove  them 
in,  and  burned  the  houses.  The  bulk  of  the  army,  commanded  by  General  Howe,  lay  upon 
Bunker  Hill ;  and  the  light  horse,  and  a  corps  of  Tories,  remained  in  Boston. 

The  Americans  had  thrown  up  intrenchments  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  in  full  view 
of  the  British  camp,  which  was  only  a  mile  distant.  Strong  works  were  also  thrown  up  at 
Roxbury,  two  hundred  yards  above  the  meeting-house.  Strong  lines  were  made  across 
from  the  Charlestown  Road  to  the  Mystic  River,  and  by  connecting  redoubts,  there  was  a 
oomplete  line  of  defense  from  that  river  to  Roxbury.^ 

A  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  William  Emerson,  a  chaplai%  in  the  army,  a  few  days 
after  Washington's  arrival,  gives  the  following  life-like  picture  of  the  camp  :  "  New  lords, 
new  laws.  The  generals,  Washington  and  Lee,  are  upon  the  lines  every  day.  New  orders 
from  his  excellency  are  read  to  the  respective  regiments  every  morning  afler  prayers.  The 
strictest  government  is  taking  place,  and  great  distinction  is  made  between  officers  and  sol- 
diers. Every  one  is  made  to  know  his  place,  and  keep  in  it,  or  to  be  tied  up  and  receive 
thirty  or  forty  lashes,  according  to  his  crime.  Thousands  are  at  work  every  day  from  four 
till  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is  surprising  how  much  work  has  been  done.  The 
linei  are  extended  almost  from  Cambridge  to  the  Mystic  River  ;  so  that  very  soon  it  will  be 
morally  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  get  between  the  works,  except  in  one  place,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  lefl  purposely  unfortified,  to  entice  the  enemy  out  of  their  fbrtresses.  Who 
wonld  have  thought,  twelve  months  past,  that  all  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  would  be 
covered  over  with  American  camps,  and  cut  up  into  forts  and  intrenchments,  and  all  the 
lands,  fields,  and  orchards  laid  common — horses  and  cattle  feeding  in  the  choicest  mowing 
land,  whole  fields  of  com  eaten  down  to  the  ground,  and  large  parks  of  well-regulated  lo- 
ootta  cut  down  for  fire-wood  and  other  public  uses.  This,  I  must  say,  looks  a  little  melan- 
eholy.  My  quarters  are  at  the  foot  of  the  famous  Prospect  Hill,  where  such  preparations 
are  made  for  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  It  is  very  diverting  to  walk  among  the  camps. 
They  are  as  different  in  their  form  as  the  owners  are  in  their  dress,  and  every  tent  is  a  por- 
traiture of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  encamp  in  it.  Some  are  made  of  boards, 
and  some  of  sail-cloth  ;  some  partly  of  one  and  partly  of  the  other.  Again,  others  are  made 
of  stone  or  turf,  brick  or  brush.  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry ;  others  are  curiously 
wrought  with  doors  and  windows,  done  with  wreaths  and  withes,  in  the  manner  of  a  basket. 
Some  are  your  proper  tents  and  marquees,  looking  like  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  In 
these  are  the  Rhode  Islanders,  who  are  furnished  with  tent  equipago  and  every  thing  in 
the  most  exact  English  style.  However,  I  think  this  great  variety  rather  a  beauty  than  a 
blemish  in  the  army."* 

While  Washington  was  organizing  the  Continental  army,  Congress  was  active  in  the 

*  The  reader  will  more  clearly  understand  the  relative  position  of  the  hostile  forces  and  their  respective 
fortification.*,  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  map  on  the  pregeding  page.  It  shows  the  various  workf 
thrown  up  during  the  sununer  and  autumn  of  1775,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1776. 

*  Spark's  Life  and  WrUingi  of  Waihington  (Appendix),  iii.,  491. 
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adoption  of  measures  to  strengthen  his  hands,  and  to  organize  civil  government.  Acting 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  we  have  already  observed 
June  23,  (^^^  P^g^  316)  that  Congress  authorized  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  Artieki 
1775.  of  war  were  agreed  to  on  tho  30  th  of  June,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  a  Declaration 
was  issued,  setting  forth  the  cause  and  necessity  for  taking  up  arms.  A  firm  but  respectfal 
petition  to  the  king  was  drawn  up  by  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  "  LietterB  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,''  &c.,  and  adopted  on  the  8th  ;  and  addresses  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  were  adopted  in  the  course  of  the  month.  TheLi- 
dians  were  not  overlooked  ;  it  was  important  to  secure  their  neutrality  at  least ;  and  three 
boards  for  Indian  affairs  were  constituted  :  one  for  the  Six  Nations  and  other  northern 
tribes ;  a  second  for  the  Cherokees,  at  the  South ;  and  a  third  for  the  intervening  natiom, 
on  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Already  some  Stockbridge  Indians,  from 
Massachusetts,  near  the  New- York  line,  the  last  remnant  of  the  tribes  of  Western  New  En- 
gland, were  in  the  camp  at  Boston  ;  and  Kirtland,  the  missionary  among  the  Six  Nations  of 
New  York,  was  making  overtures  to  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mohawks.  Congress  also  estab- 
lished a  post-ofilce  system  of  its  own,  extending  in  its  operations  from  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, Maine)  to  Savannah,  and  westward  to  remote  settlements.  Dr.  Franklin  was  ap- 
pointed post-master  general.'  An  army  hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  t'wenty  thoasand 
men  was  established.  At  its  head  was  placed  Dr.  Benjamin  Church,  of  Boston,  till  this 
time  a  brave  and  zealous  compatriot  of  Warren  and  his  associates.  Soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment he  was  detected  in  secret  correspondence  with  Gage.  He  had  intrus^  a  letter, 
written  in  cipher,  with  1^  mistress,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  British  commander.  It  wii 
found  upon  her  ;  she  was  taken  to  head-quarters,  and  there  the  contents  of  the  letter  wen 
deciphered,  and  the  defection  of  Dr.  Church  established.  He  was  found  guilty,  by  a  conrt 
martial,  of  criminal  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  Expulsion  from  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  of  Massachusetts,  and  close  confinement  in  Norwich  Jail,  in  Connecticut,  by  order 
of  the  general  Congress,  speedily  followed.  His  health  failing,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
countr}'.  He  sailed  for  the  West  Indies ;  but  tho  vessel  that  bore  him  was  never  afterward 
heard  from.  His  place  in  the  hospital  was  filled  by  Dr.  John  Morgan,  one  of  the  foonden 
of  the  Medical  School  in  Philadelphia.  Church  was  the  first  traitor  to  the  American  canie. 
The  New  England  colonics,  sustained  by  the  presence  of  a  strong  army,  labored  energet- 
ically in  perfecting  their  civil  governments.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  as  we  haie 
observed,  were  always  democratic,  and  through  the  energy  of  Trumbull,  the  governor  of  the 
former,  that  colony  took  an  early,  bold,  and  commanding  stand  for  freedom.  Nor  wai  the 
latter  colony  much  behind  her  democratic  colleague.  Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of 
New  Hampshire,  having  lost  all  political  power,  shut  himself  up,  for  two  months,  in  Fort 
William  and  Mary  at  Portsmouth,  during  which  time  his  house  was  pillaged  by  a  mob. 
He  prorogued  tho  Assembly  in  July,  and  then  fled  to  Boston  for  safety.  Massachosetti 
organized  a  House  of  Representatives  under  the  original  charter ;  and  as,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  that  charter,  tho  executive  authority  devolved  upon  the  Council  in  the  absenee 
of  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant,  that  body,  chosen  on  the  21st  of  July,  assomed 
such  authority.  Such  continued  to  be  the  government  of  the  colony  until  the  ldoI^■ 
tion  of  a  state  constitution  in  1780.  A  single  executive  committee  was  constituted,  vested 
with  all  the  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  several  committees  of  correspondence,  inipee- 
tion,  and  safety.  This  consolidation  produced  far  grdkter  efficiency.  Of  the  civil  and  mil- 
itary operations  of  other  colonies  I  shall  write  hereafter ;  for  the  present,  let  us  view  the 
progress  of  events  at  Boston. 

'  In  the  General  Post-ofllce  at  Washington  city  I  saw,  several  years  ago,  the  book  in  which  FruUio 
kept  his  post-ofEce  accounts.  It  is  a  common,  half-bound  folio,  of  three  quires  of  coarse  paper,  and  oo^ 
taincd  all  the  entries  for  nearly  two  years.  The  first  entry  was  November  17,  1776.  Now  more  thes 
fifteen  hundred  of  the  largest-sized  ledgers  «re  required  annually  for  the  same  pnrpose ;  the  number  ofeoa- 
tractors  and  other  persons  having  accounts  with  the  office  being  over  thirty  thousand.  There  an  ibeof 
one  hundred  clerks  employed  in  the  department. 
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The  belUfermt  Armlet  «t  Botton.     Skinntohct  and  other  hostile  Morements.    Naral  OpentlOBf  on  Ae  Coait    If  ary  Bowdc 

During  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  and  throughout  the  autumn,  the  belligerents  con- 
tinually menaced  each  other,  but  neither  appeared  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  The 
British  were  awaiting  re-enforcements,  and  the  Americans  were  too  feeble  in  men.  disci- 
pline, and  munitions  of  war,  to  make  an  assault  with  a  prospect  of  success.  Several  skir- 
mishes occurred,  and  on  two  or  three  occasions  a  general  battle  was  apprehended. 

The  declaration  of  Congress,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  the  necessity  for  taking  up  arms, 
was  read  by  President  Langdon,'  of  Harvard,  before  the  army  at  Cambridge,  on  the  1 5th 
of  July.     On  the  18  th,  it  was  read  to  the  division  under  General  Thomas,  at  Rox- 
bury,  and  also  to  the  troops  under  Putnam,  upon  Prospect  Hill.     At  the  close  of  the 
reading  a  cannon  was  fired,  three  hearty  cheers  were  given  by  the  army,  and  the  flag  that 
was  presented  to  Putnam  a  few  days  before  was  unfurled.*     *<  The  Philistines  on  Bunker 
Hill,**  said  the  Essex  Gazette,  in  its  account  of  the  affair,  "  heard  the  shouts  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  being  very  fearful,  paraded  themselves  in  battle  array."     The  20th  was  observed 
as  a  day  of  fasting  by  the  whole  army.     On  the  30th  (Sunday),  five  hundred  British  troops 
marched  over  Charlestown  Neck,  and  built  a  slight  breast- work  ;  at  the  same  time  a  Brit 
ish  floating  battery  was  rowed  up  the  Charles  River.     Another  party  of  troops  sallied  out 
toward  Roxbury,  drove  in  the  American  sentinels,  and  set  fire  to  a  tavern.     Frequent  ex- 
cursions were  made  by  both  parties  to  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  and  skirmishes,  sometimes 
severe,  were  the  consequences.     These  things  kept  the  two  armies  on  the  alert,  and  disci- 
plined them  in  habits  of  vigilance. 

British  cruisers  kept  the  New  England  coast,  from  Falmouth  to  New  London,  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm.  They  were  out  in  every  direction,  seeking  plunder  and  endeavoring  to 
supply  the  camp  with  fresh  provisions.  '  Lieutenant  Mowatt,  commander  of  a  British  brig, 
made  a  descent  upon  Gloucester,  Cape  Anne,  and  attempted  to  land.  lie  was  repulsed, 
ufieT  he  had  thrown  several  bombs  into  the  town  without  serious  eflect.  Sto-  Augu^  13. 
nington,  in  Connecticut,  was  bombarded  for  a  day  ;  two  men  were  killed,  and  September  so. 
the  houses  were  much  shattered.  In  October,  Mowatt  was  sent  to  Falmouth  (now  Port- 
land, in  Maine),  to  obtain  a  supply  of  provisions  from  the  inhabitants,  and  to  demand  a  sur- 
render of  their  arms.  They  refused  obedience,  and  boldly  defied  him ;  whereupon,  after 
giving  time  sufficient  for  the  women  and  children  to  leave  the  town,  he  bombarded  and  set 
it  on  fire.  It  contained  about  five  hundred  buildings,  and  presently  a  large  portion  of  them 
were  in  flames.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  houses,  and  two  hundred«and  sev-  ^^ 
enty-eight  stores  and  other  buildings  were  destroyed  ;  but  the  resolute  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground,  repulsed  the  enemy,  and  prevented  his  landing.  Bristol,  on  the 
east  side  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  other  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  were  visited  in  like 
manner  by  the  depredators.  These  wanton  cruelties  excited  intense  indignation,  and  the 
American  troops  that  environed  Boston  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  the  op- 
pressors of  their  countrymen. 

The  Americans,  as  a  countervailing  measure,  fitted  out  cruisers,  and  in  a  short  time  each 
colony  had  a  navy  board.  These  privateers  became  very  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
extent  of  British  depredations  along  the  coast  was  greatly  lessened.  Washington  sent  out 
five  or  six  armed  vessels  to  intercept  supplies  coming  into  the  port  of  Boston,  and  some  im- 
portant captures  were  made.  Some  of  the  American  naval  ofiicers  proved  very  inefiicient. 
Captain  Manly,  almost  alone,  at  that  time,  sustained  the  character  of  a  bold  and  skillful 
commander,  and  he  and  his  crew  did  good  service  to  the  cause.  They  bravely  maintained 
their  position  off  Boston  Harbor,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  captured  three  valuable 

'  Reverend  Samuel  Langdon  was  a  native  of  Boston,  and  graduated  at  IIar\'ard  in  1740.  He  succeeded 
Mr.  Locke  as  president  of  that  institution,  in  1774.  On  account  of  a  lack  of  urbanity,  he  was  disliked  by 
the  students,  who  made  his  situation  so  disagreeable  that  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1780.  In  1781, 
at  Hampton  Fall,  New  Hampshire,  he  resumed  his  ministerial  labors,  in  which  he  continued  faithful  until 
his  death.     This  event  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November,  1797,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four. 

*  This  was  the  flag  before  alluded  to,  which  bore  on  one  side  the  motto  "  ^n  appeal  to  Heaven"  and  on 
tlie  other  "  Qui  tramtulUj  tuttinet," 
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Altflnipt  to  letxv  Moolj. 


Repulse  gf  Liatee.  fieaidtj  t£  Pawdcr- 


TeEsels,  ono  of  which  wu  laden  with  heavy  gaaa,  moitsra,  and  intrenching  tools— &  nlu- 
able  prize  for  the  Ameiicani  at  that  time.  Only  thiitecn  dayi  before,  Wajhington  wrote  to 
CongTwe,  "  I  am  in  very  great  want  of  powder,  lead,  mortara,  indeed  moit  urta  of  mililajr 
gtores."  Captain  Manly  supplied  him  more  promptly  and  bountifully  thui  Cimgre«  ooold 
do.  The  fiucst  of  the  mortars  was  named  Congrew,  and  placed  in  the  artillery  paric  at 
Cambriiige. 

Manly  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  British, 
and  the  Falcon  Bloop-of-war,  Captain  Linzee, 
was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  acize  him.  He 
waa  chased,  in  company  with  a  schooner,  into 
Gloucester  Harbor.  The  schooner  waa  seiz- 
ed by  the  enemy.  Manly  tan  his  brig  ashore. 
Linzcc  fired  more  than  three  hundred  gune, 
and  sent  barges  of  armed  men  to  take  tito 
brig  ;  but  the  crew  and  the  neighboring  mili- 
tia behaved  bo  bravely  that  Linzee  was  re- 
pulsed, having  lost  nearly  half  his  men.  Man- 
ly'a  vessel  was  got  off  without  much  damage, 
and  was  soon  cruiaing  again  beneath  the  pine- 
tree  flag." 

Early  in  August,  Washington  discov- 
ered that  a  great  mistake  had  been 
made  in  reporting  to  him  the  condition  of  the 
commissariat,  in  the  article  of  powder.  "Our 
situation,"  he  aaid,  in  a  letter  to  Congress,  ••  in 
the  article  of  powder,  is  much  more  alarming 
than  I  hod  the  most  distant  idea  of"  "  In- 
stead of  three  hundred  quartcr-eosks,"  wrote 
Reed,  "wo  have  but  thirty-two  barrels." 
Powder-mills  were  not  yet  in  successful  oper- 
ation in  the  province,  and  great  uneasiness  prevailed  lest  the  enemy  should  become  acquaiitt- 
ed  with  their  poverty.  Vessels  were  fitted  out,  on  private  account,  to  go  to  the  West  fa- 
dies  for  a  supply  of  powder.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  passed  &  law  pro- 
hibiting a  waste  of  powder  in  shooting  birds  or  for  sports  of  any  kiod,  and  ereiy 
precaution  was  adopted  to  husband  the  meager  supply  on  hand. 
Although  Washington  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  make  an  assault  upoa  Boston,  he  wai 
prepared  to  receive  an  attack  from  the  enemy,  and  was  anxious  for  such  nn  event.  For 
weelis  it  had  been  rumored  that  the  British  intended  to  make  a  sortie  in  full  force ;  ud, 
finally,  the  25th  of  August  was  designated  as  the  day  selected  for  the  dernoosttatioa.  It 
was  understood  that  Earl  Percy  was  to  have  the  command  of  Boston  Neck,  where  he  ei- 
peeled  to  retrieve  the  honors  which  he  lost  in  his  retreat  from  Lexington.  In  the  meoB 
while,  the  British  were  daily  practicing  the  maneuvers  of  embarking  and  debarking,  and 
overf  movement  indicated  an  intention  to  make  an  efibrt  to  break  up  the  drcumvollaCiiig 
line  of  provincials  that  hemmed  them  so  closely  in. 

On  Saturday  night,  the  26th  of  August,  General  Sullivan,  with  a  fatigue  party  of 

one  thousand  men,  and  a  guard  of  two  thousand  lour  hundred,  maiched,  in  imitatioB 

of  the  feat  of  Prescott's,  to  Plowed  Illtl  (now  Mount  Benedict),  within  point  U^nk  shot  of 

'  Bradrord's  Hitlory  af  Maiiacfnattli,  page  75. 

*  This  en^rraving  in  a  reduced  copy  orn  VL£;nclto  on  a  map  of  Boston,  published  in  Paris  in  1776.  TIN 
London  Chronicle,  an  nnti-mijiistcrial  paper,  in  its  Issue  Tur  Januuy,  1776,  gires  tbe  followiDg  deaeripM 
of  the  DngoT  an  American  cniiser  that  hnd  been  captared  :  "In  the  Admiralty  office  ii  the  flag  of  a  proTV- 
eial  privateer.  The  field  U  white  bunting ;  on  the  middle  is  a  green  pine-tree,  and  opoa  thB  ofipasiM  aids 
(8  the  motto,  'Jpptat  to  Wrap™.'  " 
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Foftificatloni  on  Plowed  HUL  Hmtj  Bombardment  Condition  of  TVoopa  and  People  m  Boston. 

the  enemy's  batteries  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  before  morning  cast  up  such  intrenchments  as  af- 
forded excellent  protection  against  the  cannons  of  the  British.  Washington  hoped  this  ma- 
neuver would  bring  on  a  general  action,  and  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  cannonade  that  opened 
upon  the  American  works  in  the  morning,  from  Bunker  Hill  and  a  ship  and  two  floating 
batteries  in  the  Mystic.  More  than  three  hundred  shells  were  thrown  by  the  enemy  on  that 
occasion.'  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  powder  the  cannonade  was  not  returned.  A  nine 
pounder,  planted  on  a  point  at  the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  played  so  efl!ectually  against  the  float- 
ing batteries  that  one  of  them  was  sunk  and  the  other  silenced.  The  British  cannonade 
ceased  at  night.  In  the  morning,  troops  were  observed  to  be  drawn  up  on  Bunker  Hill,  as 
if  for  marching.  Washington  now  expected  an  attack,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  Plowed 
Hill'  and  to  the  Charlestown  Road.  It  was  a  bold  challenge  for  the  enemy,  but  he  pru- 
dently refused  to  accept  it.  For  several  days  he  fired  a  few  cannon  shots  against  the  Amer- 
ican works,  but,  perceiving  them  to  be  ineflectual,  he  ceased  all  hostilities  on  the  10th  of 
September.  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Continental  army  received  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  powder  from  Rhode  Island  ;  **  probably  a  part,"  says  Gordon,  "  of  what  had  been 
brought  from  Africa."* 

The  close  investment  of  Boston  by  troops  on  land  and  privateers  at  sea  began  to  have  a 
serious  efl!cct  upon  the  officers,  troops,  and  people  in  the  city.^  They  had  an  abundance  of 
salt  provision,  but,  being  unaccustomed,  to  such  diet,  many  fell  sick.  Gage,  doubtless,  spoke 
in  sentiment,  if  not  in  words,  as  Freneau  wrote  : 

**  Three  weeks,  ye  gods !  nay,  three  long  years  it  seems 
Since  roast  beef  I  have  touched,  except  in  dreams. 
In  sleep,  choice  dishes  to  my  view  repair ; 
Waking,  I  gape,  and  champ  the  empty  air. 
Say,  is  it  jost  that  I,  who  rule  these  bands, 
Should  live  on  husks,  like  rakes  in  foreign  lands  ? 
Come,  let  us  plan  some  project  ere  we  sleep, 
And  drink  destruction  to  the  rebel  sheep. 
On  neighboring  isles  uncounted  cattle  stray ; 
Fat  beeves  and  swine — an  ill-defended  prey— 
These  are  fit  'visions  for  my  noonday  dish ; 
These,  if  my  soldiers  act  as  I  could  wish, 
In  one  short  week  would  glad  your  maws  and  mine ; 
On  mutton  we  will  sup— on  roast  beef  dine." 

MiomoHT  Musings;  ok,  a  Trip  to  Boston,  1775. 

In  daily  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  provincials,  and  the  chances  for  escape  hourly 
diminishing,  thoy  cxerienced  all  the  despondency  of  a  doomed  people.  Gage  was  convinced 
that  the  first  blow  against  American  freedom  had  been  struck  in  the  wrong  place,  and  that 
the  position  of  his  troops  was  wholly  untenable.  He  had  been  re-enforced  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  but  the  new-comers  were  a  burden  rather  than  an  aid ;  for  he  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  perceive  that  twice  the  number  of  troops  then  under  his  command  were  insufficient 
to  effectually  disperse  the  Continental  army,  backed,  as  it  was,  by  other  thousands  ready  to 
step  firom  the  furrow  to  the  intrenchment  when  necessity  should  call.  Idleness  begat  vice, 
in  various  forms,  in  his  camp,  and  inaction  was  as  likely  as  the  weapons  of  his  enemy  to 
decimate  his  battalions.*     Much  annoyance  to  the  British  officers  was  produced  by  the  cir- 

'  During  this  cannonade,  Adjutant  Mumford,  of  Colonel  Vamum's  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  another 
•oldier,  had  their  heads  shot  ofi^  and  a  rifleman  was  mortally  wounded. 

*  Bunker  Hill,  Plowed  Hill,  and  Winter  Hill  are  situated  in  a  range  from  east  to  west,  each  of  them  on 
or  near  the  Mystic  River. 

'  Early  in  1775,  two  vessels,  laden  with  New  England  rum,  sailed  from  Newport  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
The  rum  was  exchanged,  at  the  British  forts,  for  powder ;  and  so  completely  did  this  traflio  strip  the  for- 
tresses of  this  article,  that  there  was  not  an  ounce  remaining  that  could  be  taken  from  the  use  of  the  gar- 
risons.    This  maneuver  produced  a  seasonable  supply  for  the  provincials. 

*  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Boston,  on  the  28th  of  July,  was  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three.     The  number  of  the  troops  was  thirteen  thousand  six  hondred. 

*  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  encamped  on  the  Common,  which  was  not,  as  now,  shaded  by  large  trees , 
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American  Hand-billa  in  the  Britiah  Camp.  Opioiona  concerning  tbe  ProTindala.  PUn  for  reUevinf  BoMi 

culation  of  hand-bill  addresses  among  the  soldiers.  They  found  their  way  into  the  British 
camp  ;  how,  no  one  could  tell.^  They  were  secret  and  powerful  emissaries ;  for  the  soldien 
pondered  much,  in  their  idle  moments,  upon  the  plain  truths  which  these  circulars  contained. 
Every  thing  now  betokened  ruin  to  the  royal  cause.  Even  as  early  as  the  25th  of 
June,  Gage  said,  in  a  letter  to  Dartmouth,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
the  1 9th,  <*  The  trials  we  have  had  show  the  rebels  are  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many 
have  supposed  them  to  be  ;  and  I  find  it  owing  to  a  military  spirit  encouraged  among  them 
for  a  few  years  past,  joined  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  that  they  are 
not  otherwise.*'  Toward  the  close  of  July  he  wrote  despairingly  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  After 
averring  that  the  rebellion  was  general,  he  said,  "  This  province  began  it — ^I  might  say  this 
town  ;  for  here  the  arch  rebels  formed  their  scheme  long  ago."  He  spoke  of  the  disadvao- 
tageous  position  of  the  troops,  and  suggested  the  propriety  of  transferring  the  theater  of  ope^ 
aliens  to  Now  York,  where  **  the  friends  of  government  were  more  numerous." 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  were  objects  of  continual  suspicion,  and  sob- 
ject  to  insults  daily.     They  were  charged  with  sketching  plans  of  the  military  works,  tele- 
graphing with  the  provincials  by  signals  from  steeples,  and  various  other  acts,  for  ¥^iich 
some  were  thrown  into  prison.     At  length  provisions  became  so  scarce,  and  the  plundering 
expeditions  sent  out  by  Gage  to  procure  fresh  food  were  so  unsuccessful,*  that  the  commander 
determined  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  n  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  from 
the  town.    It  was  notified  that  James  Urquhart,  the  town  major,  would  receiye  the  naxnei 
July  94,     of  those  who  wished  to  leave.     Within  two  days  more  than  two  thousand  names 
1775.       -were  handed  in,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  restriction  that  no  plate  was  to  be  ear 
ried  away,  and  no  more  than  five  pounds  in  cash  by  each  person.     Many  people  of  property, 
who  would  gladly  have  left,  were  unwilling  to  do  so,  for  they  knew  that  what  property  re- 
nVfiined  would  become  a  prey  to  the  soldiery.     Of  those  who  departed,  many  women  quilted 
silver  spoons  into  their  garments.     Coin  was  smuggled  out  of  the  city  in  the  same  way. 
These  refugees  landed  principally  at  Chelsea,  and  scattering  over  the  country,  were  all  re- 
but exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  summer  sun.     "  It  is  not  to  be  wondered,*'  said  a  letter-writer,  in  Aogost, 
"  that  the  fatigue  of  duty,  bad  accommodations,  and  the  use  of  too  much  spirits,  should  produce  fever  ii 
the  camp.     The  soldiers  can  not  be  kept  from  rum.     Six-pence  will  buy  a  quart  of  West  India  mm,  aad 
four-pence  is  the  price  of  a  quart  of  New  England  rum.     Even  the  sick  and  ^e  wounded  iiave  oftea  Mill- 
ing to  eat  but  salt  pork  and  fish.*' 

^  I  saw  one  of  these  hand-bills  among  the  Proclamations,  Sec,  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sodetj. 
It  was  an  address  to  the  soldiers  who  were  about  embarking  for  America,  and  was  printed  in  London.  The 
writer,  in  speaking  of  the  course  of  the  provincials,  emphasizes,  by  italics,  printed  in  a  single  cooapieiiiNB 
line,  the  expression, 

"  Before  God  and  man  they  are  right  /" 

On  the  back  of  this  address  is  the  following  endorsement,  which  was  evidently  printed  in  this  conntiy^ 
type  and  ink  being  greatly  inferior  to  the  other.     It  alludes  to  the  two  camps :  the  one  on  Prospeet 
under  Putnam ;  the  other  on  Bunker  Hill,  under  Howe. 


Prospect  Hill. 
I.  Seven  dollars  a  month. 
II.  Fresh  provisions,  and  in  plenty. 

III.  Health. 

IV.  Freedom,  ease,  af&uence,  and  a  good  farm. 


BuNKEK  Hill. 
I.  Three-pence  a  day. 
II.  Rotten  salt  pork. 

III.  The  scurvy. 

IV.  Slavery,  beggary,  and  want 


'  One  of  these,  in  August,  was  quite  successful.  In  the  neighborhood  of  New  London,  a  small  Britidi 
fleet  obtained  eighteen  hundred  sheep  and  more  than  one  hundred  head  of  oxen.  Frothingham  (pag«  236} 
quotes  a  letter  from  Gage  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  which  this  important  fact  is  announced.  This  letter  vai 
published,  and  in  the  anti-ministerial  London  Chronicle  the  following  impromptu  appeared : 

"In  dayi  of  yore  the  British  troops 
Hare  taken  warlike  kings  in  battle ; 
But  now,  alas  I  their  valor  droops, 
For  Gage  takra  naught  but— hannless  cattle. 

**  Britons,  widi  grief  your  bosonu  strike ! 
Your  fiulcd  laurels  loudly  weep  I 
Behold  your  beroes,  Quizotte  like,  * 

Driving  a  timid  flock  of— aheep  I* 
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eeived  with  the  open  arms  of  hospitality  every  where,  except  a  few  Tories  who  ventured  to 
leave  the  city.  These  were  treated  with  bitter  scorn,  and  there  were  many  martyrs  for 
opinion's  sake.  This  measure  was  a  great  relief  to  Gage ;  and  the  capture,  about  that 
time,  of  an  American  vessel  laden  with  fresh  provisions,  made  food  quite  plentilul  in  the 
city  for  a  while. 

The  inactive  and  purely  defensive  policy  pursued  by  both  armies  became  exceedingly  on- 
erous to  Washington,  and  he  resolved,  if  expedient,  to  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  it.  Con< 
gross,  too,  became  impatient,  and  requested  Washington  to  attack  the  enemy  if  he  perceiveo 
any  chance  for  success.  The  commander-in-chief,  accordingly,  called  a  council  of  war  op 
the  11  th  of  September.  In  view  of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  time  when  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  would  expire,  and  also  of  the  general  unfavorable  con- 
dition of  the  army,  Washington  desired  to  make  an  immediate  and  simultaneous  attack  upon 
the  city  and  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  Bunker  Hill.  But  his  officers  dissented  ;  and  the 
decision  of  the  Council  was  **  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  the  attempt  at  present."  Ten 
days  afterward,  Washington  wrote  a  long  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  in  which,  after 
making  a  statement  which  implied  a  charge  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  that  body,  he  drew  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  army.  **  But  my  situation,"  he  said,  "  is  inexpress- 
ibly distressing,  to  see  the  winter  fast  approaching  upon  a  naked  army,  the  time  of  their 
service  within  a  few  weeks  of  expiring,  and  no  provisions  yet  made  for  such  important  events. 
Added  to  these,  the  military  chest  is  totally  exhausted  ;  the  paymaster  has  not  a  single  dollar 
in  hand  ;  the  commissary  general  assures  me  that  he  has  strained  his  credit  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  army  to  the  utmost ;  the  quarter-master  general  is  in  precisely  the  same  situa- 
tion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  in  a  state  not  far  from  mutiny,  upon  a  deduc- 
tion from  their  stated  allowance.  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  to  impute  this  failure  ;  but  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  ijf  the  evil  is  not  immediately  remedied,  and  more  punctuality  observed 
in  future,  the  army  must  absolutely  break  up."  Thus  we  perceive,  that  within  three  months 
afbr  his  appointment  to  the  chief  command,  Washington  had  cause  to  complain  of  the  tardy 
movements  of  the  general  Congress.  Throughout  the  war,  that  body  often  pressed  like  a 
dead  weight  upon  the  movements  of  the  army,  embarrassing  it  by  special  instructions,  and 
neglecting  to  give  its  co-operation  when  most  needed.  It  was  only  during  the  time  when 
Washington  was  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  military  dictator,  that  his  most  brilliant  mil- 
itary achievements  were  accomplished. 

It  was  in  September  that  the  expedition  to  Quebec,  under  Arnold,  by  the  way  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, was  planned.  This  important  measure,  and  the  progress  and  result  of  the  expedition, 
have  already  been  noticed  on  pages  190  to  194  inclusive. 

Convinced  of  the  inefficiency  of  Gage,  and  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  the 
king  summoned  that  officer  to  England  to  make  a  personal  explanation  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  Boston.     Gage  sailed  on  the  10  th  of  October,  leaving  afiairs  in  the  hands  of 
General  Howe.'    Before  his  departure,  the  Mandamus  Council,  a  number  of  the  prin- 

'  Thomas  Gage,  the  last  royal  govemor  of  Massachusetts,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was  an  active 
officer  during  the  Seven  Years*  War.  He  was  appointed  Governor  of  Montreal  in  1760,  and,  at  the  de- 
parture of  Amherst  from  America,  in  1763,  was  commissioned  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America.  He  superseded  Hutchinson  yf^  y) 
as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  had  the  misfortune  to  enter  upon  the  jC^^  ^  ^/i^'A^  E^ 
duties  of  his  office  at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  for  him,  as  a  faith-  ff'^  •  'hf^^Z^^^^ 
ful  servant  of  his  king,  to  execute  laws  framed  expressly  for  the  infliction 
of  chastisement  upon  the  people  of  the  capital  of  the  colony  over  which  ho 
was  placed.  From  that  date  his  public  acts  are  interwoven  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  times.  Ho  possessed  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and  his 
benevolence  often  outweighed  his  justice  in  the  scale  of  duty.  Under  other  circumstances  his  name  might 
have  been  sweet  in  the  recollection  of  the  Americans ;  now  it  is  identified  with  oppression  and  hatred  of 
freedom.  He  went  to  England  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  where  he  died  in  April,  1787.  Gage  expected  to 
return  to  America  and  resume  the  command  of  the  army ;  but  ministers  determined  otherwise,  and  appointed 
General  Howe  in  his  place.  The  situation  vnis  offered  to  the  veteran  Oglethorpe,  the  founder  of  Georgia, 
but  as  he  would  not  accept  the  commission  unless  he  could  go  to  the  Americans  with  asturancos  from  gov- 
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cipal  mhabitants  of  BoEton,  and  seveial  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  country,  in  all  aboot 
seventy  perBona,  adtlreased  him  in  temu  of  loyal  aifection,  amounting  to  panegyric.  It  mi 
certainly  unmerited  ;  for  his  civil  adminuitTation  had  been  weak,  and  hia  militaiy  operation 
exceedingly  inefficient.  This  was  felt  by  all  parties.  His  departure  was  popular  with  ths 
army  ;  and  the  provincials,  remembering  the  spirit  displayed  by  General  Howe  in  the  battle 
on  Breed's  Uill,  anticipated  a  speedy  collision.  Howe  was  superior  to  Gage  in  ereiy  pu- 
tioular,  and  possessed  more  caution,  which  was  generally  found- 
ed upon  logical  deductions  from  fact.  Goveraed  by  that  cau- 
tion, he  was  quite  as  unwilling  as  Gage  to  attack  the  Amer- 
icans. He  remembered  the  disparity  in  numbers  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  the  bravery  of  the  provincials  while  fighting  be- 
hind breast-works  cast  up  in  a  single  night.  He  properly  ar- 
gued that  an  army  of  the  same  sort  of  men,  fifteen  thousand 
strong,  intrenched  behind  breast-works  constructed  by  the  labor 
of  weeks,  was  more  than  a  match  for  even  his  disciplined  troops 
of  like  number,  and  prudently  resolved  to  await  expected  re- 
forcements  from  Ireland  before  he  should  attempt  to  procure 
that  "  elbow-room"  which  he  coveted.'  In  the  mean  while,  he  ( 
strengthened  his  defenses,  and  prepared  to  put  his  troops  into 
comfortable  winter  quarters.  He  built  a  strong  fort  on  Bunker 
Hill,'  and  employed  six  hundred  men  in  making  additional  for- 
tifications upon  Boston  Neck.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  hay- 
market,  at  the  south  end  of  the  city,  many  buildings  were  pull- 
ed down,  and  works  erected  in  their  places.  Strong  redoubts 
were  raised  upon  the  different  eminences  in  Boston,  and  the  old 
South  meeting-house  was  stripped  of  its  pews  and  converted 
into  a  riding-school  for  the  disciphning  of  the  cavalry.*  This 
last  act  took  place  on  the  i9th  of  October,  and  the  desecration 
greatly  shocked  the  feelings  of  the  reUgious  community.  On 
OctobeF,  ^^^  28th,  Howe  issued  three  proclamations,  which  butoh  Fost  i 
I'^i         created  much  indignation,  and. drew  forth  retaliatory 

eniraent  Ihal  strict  justica  should  lie  dona  them,  Ibe  post  was  assigned  lo  Howe.     This  was  ■  taeit  (is* 
sion,  on  ibe  put  of  ministers,  that  justice  to  the  Ameiicsns  formed  no  part  of  their  scbene. 

'  U  is  said  tJiat  both  oflicers  and  soldiers  regarded  the  Ameriosiu  with  a  degree  of  supentittaai  fiar,  i* 
many  highly  exaggerated  (ales  or  their  power  had  been  related.  Dr.  Thatcher  says  (Journal,  p.  38)  iH 
according  (o  letters  written  by  British  ollicers  Irom  Boston,  some  of  Ihem,  while  walking  on  Beaoon  HIHb 
the  evening,  soon  aflor  (he  Brrival  of  Gage,  were  Trighlened  by  noises  in  the  air,  which  ihey  look  to  b«  tbi 
whizzing  irf  ballets.  They  left  the  bill  with  great  precipitation,  and  reported  that  they  were  ibot  U  •il' 
air-guns.  The  whizzing  noise  which  so  much  alaraied  Ibese  valiant  officers  was  no  other  than  4e  "to- 
eing of  buRs  and  beetles  whilo  flying  in  the  air.     Trumbull,  in  his  M'Fmgall,  thus  alludes  to  this  hiia* 


tJDT  'iciipei,  u  If  jDU'd  giin'd  anpplle) 

No  bug  Ihete  wuLikft  bearti  appiila ; 
They  better  know  the  loond  of  balli." 

'  This  was  a  well-built  redoubt.  The  parapet  was  from  six  to  fiAeen  feet  broad ;  the  ditch  boss  Soa- 
teen  to  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  banquet  about  four  feet  broad.  The  galleries  and  parapet  belixstM 
were  raised  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  merlons  at  the  six-gun  battery  in  the  center  were  abeol  tnh* 
feet  high.  B  a,  two  temporary  magazines;  b  b,  barracks  j  f,  guard-houses;  d,  magaziiwj  t,  sdiuM 
ditch;  h  h,  bastions. 

'  A  Mr.  Carter,  quoted  by  Frotbingham,  wri^ng  on  the  19th  of  October,  aays,  "We  are  now  siWif 
redoubts  on  the  eminences  on  Boston  Common ;  and  a  meeting-hoose,  where  sedition  haa  been  oftes  pM'*' 
ed,  is  clearing  out  to  bo  made  a  riding-school  for  the  light  dragoons."  Gordon  says,  "  In  clesiing  """J 
thing  away,  a  beautiful  carved  pew,  with  silk  furniture,  formerly  belaogjng  to  a  deceased  gentlema  (''*' 
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meaflures  from  Washington.  The  first  forbade  all  persons  leaving  the  town  without  per- 
mission, under  pain  of  military  execution  ;  the  second  prohibited  persons  who  were  permit- 
ted to  go  from  carrying  with  them  more  than  twenty-five  dollars  in  cash,  under  pain  of  for- 
feiture—one half  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  informer ;  and  the  third  ordered  all  the 
inhabitants  within  the  town  to  associate  themselves  into  military  companies.  Washington 
retaliated  by  ordering  General  Sullivan,  who  was  about  departing  for  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  to  seize  all  officers  of  government  unfriendly  to  the  patriots.  Similar  orders 
were  sent  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode 
Island. 

While  Howe  was  thus  engaged,  Washington  was  not  idle.  A  committee  of  Congress, 
consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Thomas  Lynch,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  (father  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Harrison),  arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  18th  of  October,  to  confer  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief respecting  future  operations.  Deputy-governor  Griswold  and  Judge  Wales, 
of  Connecticut ;  Deputy-governor  Cooke,  of  Rhode  Island  ;  several  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council,  and  the  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Hampshire,  were 
present  at  the  conference,  which  lasted  several  days,  and  such  a  system  of  operations  was 
matured  as  was  satisfactory  to  General  Washington.'  A  plan  was  agreed  upon  for  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  of  the  army,  which  provided  for  the  enlistment  of  twenty-six  regi- 
ments of  eight  companies  each,  besides  riflemen  and  artillery.  Already  measures  had  been 
adopted  to  organize  a  navy.  As  early  as  June,  Rhode  Island  had  fitted  out  two  armed 
vessels  to  protect  the  waters  of  that  colony  ;  Connecticut,  at  about  the  same  time, 
mae  or  two  armed  vessels  ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  June,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu- 
setts resolved  to  provide  six  armed  vessels.  None  of  the  latter  had  been  got  in  readiness  as 
late  as  the  12  th  of  October,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Washington  to  the  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress. 

Having  received  no  instructions  firom  Congress  on  the  subject,  Washington  took  the  re- 
¥ponsibility,  under  his  general  delegated  powers,  of  making  preparations  to  annoy  the  enemy 
X)j  water.  Agents  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  vessels,  and  to  furnish 
nupplies.  Captain  Broughton,  of  Marblehead,  received  a  naval  commission  from  Washing- 
ton, dated  September  2d,  1775,  the  first  of  the  kind  issued  by  the  Continental  Congress 
through  its  authorized  agent.  Before  the  close  of  October,  six  vessels  of  umall  size'  had  been 
armed  and  manned,  and  sent  to  cruise 
within  the  capes  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Two  strong  floating  batteries 
were  launched,  armed,  and  manned 
in  the  Charles  River ;  and,  on  the 
26th  of  October,  they  opened  a  firo 
upon  Boston  that  produced  great  alarm 
and  damaged  several  houses.  The 
six  schooners  commissioned  by  Wash- 

oon  Hubbard]  in  high  estimation,  was  taken  down  and  canied  to  Mr.  John  Armory's  house,  by  the  order 
of  an  officer,  who  applied  the  carved  work  to  the  erection  of  a  hog-stye." 

'  While  Dr.  Franklin  was  at  head-quarters,  the  Provincial  Con^irross  of  Massachusetts  paid  him  the  re- 
maining moneys  due  him  for  services  as  agent  for  the  colony  in  England,  amounting  to  nine  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars.  Five  hundr^  dolhirs  had  been  sent  to  him  from  London  as  a  charitable  do- 
nation for  the  relief  of  the  Americans  wounded  in  the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  were  killed.     This  sum  he  paid  over  to  the  proper  committee. 

*  The  names  of  five  of  these  vessels  were  Hannah,  Harrison,  Lee,  Washington,  and  Lynch.  The  six 
oommanders  were  Broughton,  Sclman,  Manly,  Martindale,  Coit,  and  Adams. 

*  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  city  (editor  of  "  The  American  Ar- 
chives"), for  this  drawing  of  one  of  the  American  floating  batteries  used  in  the  siege  of  Boston.  It  is  copied 
from  an  English  manuscript  in  his  possessi(m,  and  is  now  published  for  the  first  time.  I  have  never  met 
with  a  description  of  those  batteries,  and  can  judge  of  their  construction  only  from  the  drawing.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  made  of  strong  planks,  pierced,  near  the  water-line,  for  oars ;  along  the  sides,  higher  up, 
for  light  and  musketry.    A  heavy  gun  was  placed  in  each  end,  and  upon  the  top  were  four  swivels     The 
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ington,  and  the  floating  batteries,  sailed  under  the  pine-tree  flag.  The  Continental  Congresi 
*  October  13,     authorized  two  vessels  to  be  fitted  out  and  manned  :^  afterward  two  others,  one 

1775  .  .  » 

»•  Octobor  30.  of  twenty  and  one  of  thirty-six  guns,  were  ordered.*'  On  the  28th  of  November, 
a  code  of  naval  regulations  was  adopted.  On  the  1st  of  February  following  (1776),  the 
navy,  if  so  it  might  be  properly  called,  was  formed  into  a  new  establishment,  being  composed 
of  four  vessels— the  Hancock,  Captain  Manly  ;  the  Warner,  Captain  Burke ;  the  Lynch, 
Captain  Ayres  ;  and  the  Harrison,  Captain  Dyer.  Captain  Manly  was  the  commodore  of 
the  little  fleet.  ^  In  November,  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress  issued  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,  and  established  courts  of  admiralty.  Such  was  the  embryo  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States.  A  more  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  the  navy  and  its  oper- 
ations during  the  Kcvolution,  will  occupy  a  chapter  in  another  portion  of  this  work.  I  have 
mentioned  here  only  so  much  as  related  to  operations  connected  with  the  siege  of  Boston. 

The  term  of  enlistment  of  many  of  the  troops  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Washing- 
ton felt  great  apprehensions  for  the  result.  Nearly  six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  yet  nothing  had  been  done,  decisively,  to  alter  the  relations  in  which  the 
belligerents  stood  toward  each  other.  The  people  began  to  murmur,  and  the  general  Con- 
gress fretted.  New  enlistments  were  accomplished  tardily,  and  in  December  not  more  than 
five  thousand  recruits  had  joined  the  army.  It  became  excessively  weakened  in  numben 
and  spirit,  and  as  the  cold  increased,  want  of  comfortable  clothing  and  fuel  became  an  almoit 
insupportable  hardship.  Many  regiments  were  obliged  to  eat  their  provisions  raw,  &r  the 
want  of  wood  to  cook  them.  Fences,  and  the  fruit  and  shade  trees  for  more  than  a  mile 
around  the  camp,  were  used  for  fuel.  The  various  privations  in  the  camp  produced  frequent 
desertions.  The  Connecticut  troops  demanded  a  bounty,  and  being  refosed,  resolved  to  leave 
the  camp  in  a  body  on  the  Gth  of  December.  Measures  were  taken  to  prevent  the  more* 
ment,  yet  many  went  off  and  never  returned.  The  commander-in-chief  was  filled  with  tlie 
greatest  anxiety.  Still,  he  hopefully  worked  on  in  preparation  for  action,  either  ofieuive 
or  defensive.  A  strong  detachment  under  Futnam  broke  ground  at  Cobble  Hill  (i 
M'Lean  Asylum) ;  the  works  on  Lechmero's  Point  were  strengthened,  and  a  call  that 
made  upon  the  New  England  militia  to  supply  the  places  of  the  troops  that  left  the  amy 
in  its  hour  of  peril,  was  nobly  responded  to. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  most  of  the  regiments  were  full ;  and  about  ten  thousand  minnte 
men,  chiefly  in  Massachusetts,  were  held  in  ready  reserve  to  march  when  called  upon.  The 
camp  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  ;^  order  was  generally  observed,  and  in  the  oonne 
of  a  fortnight  a  wonderful  change  for  the  better  was  WTought.  The  ladies  of  several  of  the 
officers  arrived  in  camp  ;  and  the  Christmas  holidays  wore  spent  at  Cambridge  quite  agree- 
ably, for  hope  gave  joy  to  the  occasion.' 


ensijin  was  iho  pine-tree  flag,  according  to  Colonel  Reed,  who,  in  a  letter  from  Cambridge  to  Colonels  Glorar 
and  Moylan,  dated  October  20th,  1 775,  said,  ^'  Please  to  fix  some  particular  color  for  a  flag,  ozid  a  signal 
by  which  our  vessels  may  know  one  another.  What  do  you  think  of  a  flag  with  a  white  ground,  a  tice  io 
the  middle,  the  motto  '  Appeal  to  Heaven  ?'     This  is  the  flog  of  our  floating  batteries." 

*  Sparks's  Xt/V  and  Writings  of  Washington,  iii.,  516. 

'  The  rations  fr»r  the  soldiers  were  as  follows :  corned  beef  and  'pork  four  days  in  the  week,  salt  fish  OM 
day,  and  fresh  beef  two  days.  Each  man  had  a  pound  and  a  half  of  beef,  or  eighteen  ounces  of  pork  a  darj 
one  quart  of  strong  beer,  or  nine  gallons  of  mola.<!SCs,  to  one  hundred  men  per  week ;  six  pounds  of  candies 
to  one  hundred  men  per  week  ;  six  ounces  of  butter,  or  nine  ounces  of  hogs'  lard  per  week ;  three  pints  of 
beans  or  pease,  per  man,  a  week,  or  vegctablcii  c([uivalcut ;  one  pound  of  flour  per  day,  and  hard  bread  to 
be  dealt  out  one  day  in  the  week. 

^  Mrs.  Washington  arrived  on  the  1  Ith  of  December,  accompanied  by  her  son,  John  Parke  Custis,  andUi 
wife.  Some  persons  thought  her  in  danger  at  Mount  Vernon,  as  Lord  Dunmore  was  making  the  most  de- 
termined hostile  movements  against  republicanism  in  Virginia.-  It  was  feared  that  he  might  attempt  lo 
seize  the  person  of  Lady  Washington,  to  bo  held  as  a  hostage.  As  the  commander-in-chief  could  not  leiw 
the  army,  she  was  recpiested  to  pass  the  winter  with  him  at  Cambridge.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the 
occasional  visits  of  Mrs.  Washington  to  the  camp  during  the  war  were  charged  to  the  government.  Warii- 
ington  was  careful  to  call  attention  to  this  fact,  and  in  the  rendition  of  his  accounts  for  settlement  be  lefcn 
to  it,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  the  charges  will  be  considered  right,  inasmuch  as  he  hwH  not  visited  Iv 
home  during  liis  time  of  service,  a  privilege  which  ho  was  allowed  by  the  terms  of  his  appointment.    * 


OF  THE  BEVOLUTIOX. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

'  When  Freedum,  from  her  ninunlain  hei 
Unfurrd  her  stand&rd  to  the  air, 
She  tore  the  szure  robe  of  night, 

And  set  ibe  itara  of  glory  there- 
She  minjileLl  with  its  )ior);eous  <]yes 
The  milkj  baldric  of  the  skies, 
And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  slreakint^s  oT  the  mornini;  Hcht ; 
Then   froiii  his  tnBnsion  in  Iho  sqh 
She  call'd  her  e^Ele-bearcr  down, 
And  g^ve  into  his  mighty  band 
The  »ymbol  of  her  chosen  land." 

Joseph  Rodmai 


N  the  first  of  January,  1776,  the 
new  Continental  army  was  organ- 
vyt.  --'      ized,  and  on  that  day  the  Union 
>      FLAo  OF  THIRTEEN  sTRtPEs  waB  Un- 
furled, for  the  Jirat  time,  in  the  American 
-.     ,r     camp   at   Cambridge.     On   that    day    the 
iiiigs  speech  (of  which  I  shall  presently  write)  was 
'CTfived  ill  Boston,  and  copies  of  it  were  sent,  by  a 
lojr.  to  Washington.     The  hoisting  of  the  Union  en- 
1  was  hailnd  by  Howe  as  a.  token  of  joy  on  the  re- 
eipt  of  thii  gracious  speech,  and  of  submission  to  the 
ernwti.'     This  was  a  great  mistake,  for  at  no  time  had 
.    Washington   been  more  determined  to    attack  the  king's 
troops,  aiid  to  ti?ach  oppressors  the  solemn  lesson  that  "  Re- 
GislaiiCG  to  tyranny  is  obedience  to  God." 
\rier  the  Arrival  of  Colonel  Knox  with  military  stores  from  the 
whither  ho  iiaci  been  Knt  in  November,  the  commander-in-chief 
0  attack  the  enemy,  nither  by  a  general  assault,  or  by  bombard- 
cannonade,  notwithstanding  the  British  force  waa  then  near- 
ly equal  to  his  in  numbers,  and  greatly  superior  in  experience.      Knox 
brought  with  him  from  Fort  George,  on  forty-two  sleds,  eight  brass  mor- 
tars, six  iron  mortars,  two  iron  howitzers,  thirteen  brass  cannons,  twenty- 
six  iron  cannons,  two  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  lead,  and  one 

'  Wathinjiton,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  written  on  the  4lh  of  January,  1TT6,  said,  "  The  speech  I  seed 
rou.  A  Tolaine  of  them  was  sent  out  by  the  Boston  gentry,  and,  farcical  enough,  we  gave  great  joy  to 
tbem  without  knowing  or  intending  it ;  for  on  that  day,  tbe  day  which  gave  being  to  the  new  army,  but  be- 
fore the  proclamation  came  to  hand,  vre  had  houtcd  the  Union  Jlat;,  in  compliment  to  the  United  Colonic 
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barrel  of  flints.  In  the  harbor  of  Boston  the  enemy  had  several  vessels  of  war/  and  upon 
Bunker  Hill  his  works  were  very  strong. 

Washington's  plan  depended,  in  its  execution,  upon  the  weather,  as  it  was  intended  to 
pass  the  troops  over  to  Boston,  from  Cambridge,  on  the  ice,  if  it  became  strong  enough. 
The  Neck  was  too  narrow  and  too  well  fortified  to  allow  him  to  hope  for  a  successful  efibrt 
to  enter  the  town  by  that  way.  The  assault  was  to  be  made  by  the  Americans  in  two  divi- 
}ions,  under  Brigadiers  Sullivan  and  Greene,  the  whole  to  be  commanded  by  Major-general 
Putnam.  Circumstances  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan,  and  January  passed  by  with- 
out any  decisive  movement  on  the  part  of  either  army.  The  American  forces,  however, 
were  daily  augmenting,  and  they  were  less  annoyed  by  the  British  cannon  than  they  had 
jeen,  for  Ilowe  was  more  sparing  of  powder  than  Gage.' 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  at  its  winter  session,  organized  the  militia  of 
the  province  anew.  John  Hancock,  James  Warren,  and  Azor  Ome  were  appointed  major 
generals,  and  thirteen  regiments  were  formed.  A  new  emission  of  paper  money,  to  a  large 
amount,  was  authorized,  and  various  measures  were  adopted  to  strengthen  the  Continental 
army.  Early  in  February,  ten  of  the  militia  regiments  arrived  in  camp  ;  large  supplies  of 
ammunition  had  been  received  ;  intense  cold  had  bridged  the  waters  with  ice,  and  Washing- 
ton was  disposed  to  commence  operations  immediately  and  vigorously.  He  called  a  council 
February,     ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  1  ^^^>  ^^  "whom  he  commimicated  the  intelligence,  derived  from  caie- 

1776.  fu[  returns,  that  the  American  army,  including  the  militia,  then  amounted  to  a 
little  more  than  seventeen  thousand  men,  while  that  of  the  British  did  not  much  exceed  five 
thousand  fit  for  duty.  Many  of  them  were  sick  with  various  diseases,  and  the  small-pax 
was  making  terrible  havoc  in  the  enemy's  camp."  Re-enforcements  from  Ireland,  Halifax, 
and  New  York  were  daily  expected  by  Howe,  and  the  present  appeared  to  he  the  proper 
moment  to  strike.  But  the  council  again  decided  against  attempting  an  assault,  on  aceoont 
of  the  supposed  inn^dcquacy  of  the  undisciplined  Americans  for  the  task.  They  estimated 
the  British  forces  at  a  much  higher  figure ;  considered  the  fact  that  they  were  double  offi- 
cered and  possessed  ample  artillery,  and  that  the  ships  in  the  harbor  would  do  great  execu- 
tion upon  an  army  on  the  ice,  exposed  to  an  enfilading  fire.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to 
bombard  and  cannonade  the  town  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  ammunition  should  arrive,  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  Dorchester  Heights  and  Noddle's  Island  (now  East  Boston)  should  be 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified.  The  commander-in-chief  was  disappointed  at  this  decision, 
for  he  felt  confident  of  success  himself.  '<!  can  not  help  acknowledging,"  he  said,  in  a  letter 
February  18,     ^  Congrcss,  **  that  I  have  many  disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of  my  situ- 

177<>-  ation  ;  for,  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  Continent  fixed  with  anxious  expecta- 

tion of  hearing  of  some  great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every  military  operation  for  the 
want  of  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing,  especially  as  the  metni 


But  behold  !  it  wa.s  received  in  Boston  as  a  token  of  the  deep  impression  the  speech  had  made  apon  ns,  lad 
as  a  signal  of  submission.  So  wo  hear  by  a  person  out  of  Boston  last  night.  By  this  tinoe,  I  presnme,  tber 
begin  to  think  it  strange  that  we  have  not  made  a  formal  surrender  of  our  lines."  The  principal  flag  hilk- 
erto  used  by  the  army  was  plain  crimson.  Referring  to  the  reception  of  the  king's  speech,  the  Aamial 
Register  (1776)  says,  ^'So  great  was  the  rage  and  indignation  [of  the  Americans],  that  they  honied  tbe 
speech,  changed  their  colors  from  a  plain  red  ground  which  they  had  hitherto  used,  to  a  fla^  with  tbirteeo 
stripes,  as  a  symbol  of  the  number  and  union  of  the  colonies.''  The  blue  field  in  one  comer,  with  thir^ea 
stars,  was  soon  afterward  adopted ;  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress,  already  referred  to, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  June,  1777,*  this  was  made  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States. 

'  The  Boyne,  sixty-four  guns ;  Preston,  fifty  guns ;  Scarborough,  and  another  sloop,  one  of  twenty  and 
the  other  of  sixteen  guns,  and  the  Mercury. 

^  From  the  burning  of  Charlestown  to  Christmas  day,  the  enemy  had  fired  more  than  two  thoannd  sfaoC 
and  shells,  one  half  of  the  former  being  twenty-four  pounders.  ^They  hurled  more  than  three  hundred  bomki 
at  Plowed  Hill,  and  one  hundred  at  Lechmere's  Point.  By  the  whole  firing  on  the  Cambridge  side  Uwj 
killed  only  seven  men,  and  on  the  Roxbury  side  just  a  dozen ! — Chrdon^  i.,  418. 

'  Quito  a  number  of  people,  sick  with  this  loathsome  disease,  were  sent  oat  of  Boston ;  and  General  Ho«t 
was  charged  with  the  wicked  design  of  attempting  thus  to  infect  the  American  army  with  the  malady. 

*  JoumaU,  ill..  194. 
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used  to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  enemy  conceal  it  also  from  our  friends,  and  add  to  their 
wonder.*'     In  the  midst  of  these  discouragements  Washington  prepared  for  a  bombardment.  , 

The  British  troops  in  Boston  were  beginning  to  be  quite  contented  with  their  lot,  and 
Howe  felt  almost  as  secure  as  if  he  was  on  the  shores  of  Old  England.  He  wrote  to  Dart- 
mouth that  he  was  under  no  apprehension  of  an  attack  from  the  rebels ;  and  so  confident 
were  the  Tories  of  the  triumph  of  British  arms,  that  Crean  Brush,  a  conceited  and  syco- 
phantic Loyalist  from  New  York,  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  volunteers  of  three  j«nuaryio, 
hundred  men,  to  *«  occupy  the  main  posts  on  the  Connecticut  River,  and  open  a  ^^^• 
line  of  communication  westward  toward  Lake  Champlain,"  afler  "  the  subduction  of  the 
main  body  of  the  rebel  force."*  The  enemy  had  also  procured  a  plentiful  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  winter,  up  to  the  1st  of  February,  was  tolerably  mild.  *'  The  bay  is  open," 
wrote  Colonel  Moylan,  from  Roxbury.  *'  Every  thing  thaws  here  except  Old  Put.  He  is 
still  as  hard  as  ever,  crying  out,  '  Powder  !  powder  I  ye  gods,  give  me  powder  I* "  The 
British  officers  established  a  theater ;  balls  were  held,  and  a  subscription  had  been  opened 
for  a  masquerade,  when  Washington's  operations  suddenly  dispelled  their  dream  of  security, 
and  called  them  to  lay  aside  the  *<  sock  and  buskin,"  the  domino,  and  the  dancing-slipper, 
for  the  habiliments  of  real  war.  They  had  got  up  a  farce  called  **  Boston  Blockaded  ;"^ 
they  were  now  called  to  perform  in  the  serio-comic  drama  of  Boston  bombarded,  with  appro- 
priate costume  and  scenery. 

The  design  of  Washington  to  fortify  Dorchester  Heights  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Howe,  the  Americans  opened  a  severe  bombardment  and  cannon- 
ade, on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  March,  from  the  several  batteries  at  Lechmere's  Point, 
Roxbury,  Cobble  and  Plowed  Hills,  and  Lamb's  Dam.     Several  houses  in  the  city 
were  shattered,  and  six  British  soldiers  killed.     The  fire  was  returned  with  spirit,  but  with 
out  serious  efiect.     In  the  course  of  the  bombardment,  the  Americans  burst  the  **  Congress' 
thirteen  inch  mortar,  another  of  the  same  size,  and  three  ten  inch  mortars. 

On  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  a  similar  cannonade  was  opened  upon  the  city.  March  3, 4, 
At  seven  o'clock  on  Monday  evening,  General  Thomas,  with  two  thousand  men,  '^'^^' 
and  intrenching  tools,  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights.  A  train  of  three 
hundred  carts,  laden  with  fascines  and  hay,  followed  the  troops.  Within  an  hour,  march- 
ing in  perfect  silence,  the  detachment  reached  the  heights.  It  was  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, and  upon  the  two  eminences  already  mentioned  they  commenced  throwing  up  breast- 
works. Bundles  of  hay  were  placed  on  the  town  side  of  Dorchester  Neck  to  break  the  rum- 
ble of  the  carts  passing  to  and  fro,  and  as  a  defense  against  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  if  they 
should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  troops  passing  the  Neck.  Notwithstanding  the  moon 
was  shining  brightly  and  the  air  was  serene,  the  laborers  were  not  observed  by  the  British 
sentinels.  Under  the  direction  of  the  veteran  Gridley,  the  engineer  at  Bunker  Hill,  they 
worked  wisely  and  well.  Never  was  more  work  done  in  so  short  a  time,  and  at  dawn  two 
forts  were  raised  sufficiently  high  to  afi[brd  ample  protection  for  the  forces  within.  They 
presented  a  formidable  aspect  to  the  alarmed  Britons.  Howe,  overwhelmed  with  astonish- 
ment, exclaimed,  "  I  know  not  what  I  shall  do.  The  rebels  have  done  more  in  one  night 
than  my  whole  army  would  have  done  in  a  month."  They  had  done  more  than  merely 
raise  embankments  ;  cannons  were  placed  upon  them,  and  they  now  completely  commanded 
the  town,  placing  Britons  and  Tories  in  the  utmost  peril. 

^  Frothingham ;  from  manusoripts  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachosetts. 

*  This  play  was  a  burletta.  The  figure  designed  to  represent  Washington  enters  with  uncouth  gait, 
wearing  a  large  wig,  a  long,  rusty  sword,  and  attended  by  a  country  servant  with  a  rusty  gun.  While  this 
farce  was  in  course  of  performance  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  January  (1776),  a  sergeant  entered  sud- 
denly, and  exclaimed,  '*  The  Yankees  are  attacking  our  works  on  Bunker  Hill !''  The  audience  thought 
this  was  part  of  the  play,  and  laughed  immoderately  at  the  idea ;  but  they  were  soon  undeceived  by  the 
voice  of  the  burly  Howe  shouting,  '^  Officers,  to  your  alarm-posts !"  The  people  dispersed  in  great  confu- 
sion. The  cause  of  the  fright  was  the  fact  that  Majors  Knowlton,  Carey,  and  Henly  had  crossed  the  mill- 
dam  from  Cobble  Hill,  and  set  Are  to  some  houses  in  Charlestown  occupied  by  British  soldiers.  They  burned 
eight  dwellings,  killed  one  man,  and  brought  off  five  prisoners. 
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The  morning  on  which  these  fortresses  were  revealed  to  the  enemy  was  the  memorable 
oth  of  March,  the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Massacre}  The  associations  connected  with 
the  day  nerved  the  Americans  to  more  vigorous  action,  and  they  determined  to  celebrate  and 
signalize  the  time  by  an  act  of  retributive  vengeance.  Howe  saw  and  felt  his  danger  ;  and 
his  anxiety  was  augmented  when  Admiral  Shuldham  assured  him  that  the  British  fleet  in 
tlie  harbor  must  be  inevitably  destroyed  when  the  Americans  should  get  their  heavy  gnns 
and  mortars  upon  the  heights.  Nor  was  the  army  in  the  city  secure.  It  was  therefore  re- 
solved to  take  immediate  measures  to  dislodge  the  provincials.  Accordingly,  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men  were  ordered  to  embark  in  transports,  rendezvous  at  Castle  William,  and, 
under  the  gallant  Earl  Percy,  make  an  attack  that  night  upon  the  rebel  works.'  Wash- 
ington was  made  acquainted  with  this  movement,  and,  supposing  the  attack  was  to  be  made 
immediately,  sent  a  re-enforcement  of  two  thousand  men  to  General  Thomas.  Labor  con- 
stantly plied  its  hands  in  strengthening  the  works.  As  the  hills  on  which  the  redoubts  were 
reared  were  very  steep,  rows  of  barrels,  filled  with  loose  earth,  were  placed  outside  the  breast- 
works, to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  attacking  column  so  as  to  break  their  ranks ;  a  measure 
said  to  have  been  suggested  by  MitHin.  All  was  now  in  readiness.  It  was  a  mild,  sunny 
day.  The  neighboring  heights  were  crowded  with  people,  expecting  to  see  the  bloody  trag- 
edy of  Breed's  Hill  acted  again.  Washington  himself  repaired  to  the  intrenchments,  and 
encouraged  the  men  by  reminding  them  that  it  was  the  5th  of  March.  The  commander- 
in-chief  and  the  troops  were  in  high  spirits,  for  they  believed  the  long-coveted  conflict  and 
victory  to  be  near. 

While  these  preparations  were  in  progress  on  Dorchester  Heights,  four  thousand  troops, 
in  two  divisions,  under  Generals  Sullivan  and  Greene,  were  parading  at  Cambridge,  ready 
to  be  led  by  Putnam  to  an  attack  on  Boston  when  Thomas's  batteries  should  give  the  signal. 
They  were  to  embark  in  boats  in  the  Charles  River,  now  clear  of  ice,  under  cover  of  three 
floating  batteries,  and,  assaulting  the  city  at  two  prominent  points,  to  force  their  way  to  the 
works  on  the  Neck,  open  the  gates,  and  let  in  the  troops  from  Roxbury. 

Both  parties  were  ready  for  action  in  the  afternoon  ;  but  a  furious  wind  that  had  arisen 
billowed  the  harbor,  and  rolled  such  a  heavy  surf  upon  the  shore  where  the  boats  of  the  en- 
emy were  obliged  to  land,  that  it  was  unsafe  to  venture.  During  the  night  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents,  and  a  terrible  storm  raged  all  the  next  day.  Howe  abandoned  his  plan, 
and  Washington,  greatly  disappointed,  returned  to  his  camp,  leaving  a  strong  force  to  guard 
the  works  on  Dorchester  Heights. 

The  situation  of  Howe  was  now  exceedingly  critical.  The  fleet  and  army  were  in  peril, 
and  the  loyal  inhabitants,  greatly  terrified,  demanded  that  sure  protection  which  Howe  had 
March,  ^^  often  Confidently  promised.  He  called  a  council  of  officers  on  the  7th,  whoi  it 
1776.  ^j^g  resolved  to  save  the  army  by  evacuating  the  town.  This  resolution  spread 
great  consternation  among  the  Tories  in  the  city,  for  they  dreaded  the  just  indignation  of  the 
patriots  when  they  should  return.  They  saw  the  power  on  which  they  had  leaned  as  almoit 
invincible  growing  weak,  and  quailing  before  those  whom  it  had  afiected  to  despise.  They 
well  knew  that  severe  retribution  for  miseries  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  inflict- 
ing, surely  awaited  them,  when  British  bayonets  should  leave  the  peninsula  and  the  excited 
patriots  should  return  to  their  desolated  homes.  The  dangers  of  a  perilous  voyage  to  a 
strange  land  seemed  far  less  fearful  than  the  indignation  of  the  oppressed  Americans,  and 
the  Loyalists  resolved  to  brave  the  former  rather  than  the  latter.  They  began,  therefore 
to  prepare  for  a  speedy  departure  ;  merchandise,  household  furniture,  and  private  property 
of  every  kind  were  crowded  on  board  the  ships.     Howe  had  been  advised  by  Dartmouth,  in 

*  The  day,  usually  observed  in  Boston,  was  now  commemorated  at  Watertown,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
citing events  occurring  in  tbo  city  and  vicinity.  The  Reverend  Peter  Thaoher  delivered  an  oration  ob  the 
occa.sion. — Bradford^  94. 

^  Three  weeks  previously,  suspecting  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  take  poBseasion  of  Dorohefter 
Xeck.  Howe  sent  a  detachment  from  Castle  William,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Leslie,  and  some  greoadieff 
and  light  infantry,  under  Major  Musfrrove,  to  destroy  every  house  and  other  cover  on  the  peninsula.  Thef 
passed  over  on  the  ice,  executed  their  orders,  and  took  six  of  the  American  ^uard  f  riaoners. 
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November,  to  evacuate  Boston,  but  excused  himself  by  pleading  that  the  shipping  was  inad- 
equate. He  was  now  obliged  to  leave  with  less,  and,  in  addition  to  his  trgops,  take  with 
him  more  than  one  thousand  refugee  Loyalists,  and  their  efiects.  Ammunition  and  war- 
like magazines  of  all  kinds  were  hurried  on  board  the  vessels ;  heavy  artillery,  that  could 
not  be  carried  away,  was  dismounted,  spiked,  or  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  some  of  the  forti- 
fications were  demolished.  The  number  of  ships  and  transports  was  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  but  these  were  insufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  multitude  of  troops  and  inhabit- 
ants, their  most  valuable  property,  and  the  quantity  of  military  stores  to  be  carried  away.' 

The  few  patriots  who  remained  in  Boston  now  felt  great  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  town. 
They  saw  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  were  persuaded  that  the  enemy,  smarting  un- 
der the  goadings  of  disappointed  pride  and  ambition,  would  perform  some  signal  act  of  venge- 
ance before  leaving — probably  set  fire  to  the  city.'  Actuated  by  these  surmises  (which  were 
confirmed  by  the  threat  of  Howe  that  he  would  destroy  the  town  if  his  army  was  molested 
in  departing),  and  by  the  fearful  array  of  ships  which  the  admiral  had  arranged  around  the 
city,  a  delegation  of  the  most  influential  citizens  communicated  with  the  British  commander, 
through  General  Robertson.  The  conference  resulted  in  a  promise,  on  the  part  of  Howe, 
that,  if  Washington  would  allow  him  to  evacuate  quietly,  the  town  should  be  spared.  A 
communication  to  this  effect,  signed  by  four  leading  men — John  Scollay,  Timothy  Newell, 
Thomas  Marshall,  and  Samuel  Austin — was  sent  to.  the  camp  at  Roxbury  without  any  spe- 
cial address.  It  was  received  by  Colonel  Learned,  who  carried  it  to  Washington.  The 
commander-in-chief  observed,  that  as  it  was  an  unauthenticated  paper,  without  an  address, 
and  not  obligatory  upon  General  Howe,  he  would  take  no  notice  of  it.  Learned  commu- 
nicated this  answer  to  the  persons  through  whom  the  address  from  Boston  was  received. 
Although  entirely  non-committal,  it  was  received  as  a  favorable  answer,  and  both  parties 
tacitly  consented  to  the  arrangement. 

Washington,  however,  did  not  relax  his  vigilance,  and  continued  his  preparations  for  an 
assault  upon  Boston  if  the  enemy  did  not  speedily  leave.  A  battery  was  placed  near  the 
water  on  Dorchester  Neck  on  the  9th,  to  annoy  the  British  shipping.  On  the  same  March, 
night  a  detachment  marched  to  Nooks*  Hill,  a  point  near  the  city  completely  com-  ^"^^ 
manding  it,  and  planted  a  battery  there.  A  fire  imprudently  kindled  revealed  their  labor 
in  progress  to  the  enemy.  A  severe  cannonade  was  immediately  opened  upon  the  patriots 
from  the  British  batteries  in  the  city.  This  was  a  signal  for  a  general  discharge  of  cannons 
and  mortars  from  the  various  American  batteries,  and  until  dawn  there  was  a  continual  roar 
of  heavy  guns.  More  than  eight  hundred  shot  were  fired  during  the  night.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful hour  for  the  people  of  Boston,  and  all  the  bright  anticipations  of  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  dreadful  suspense  in  which  for  months  they  had  lingered  were  clouded.  But  the  bellig- 
erents were  willing  to  avoid  bloodshed.  Washington  determined  to  have  possession  of  Bos- 
ton at  all  events,  but  preferred  to  take  it  peaceably ;  while  Howe,  too  cautious  to  risk  a  gen- 
eral action,  and  desirous  of  employing  his  forces  in  some  quarter  of  the  colonies  where  better 
success  might  be  promised,  withheld  his  cannonade  in  the  morning,  and  hastened  his  prep- 
arations for  evacuation. 

And  now  a  scene  of  great  confusion  ensued.  Those  who  were  about  to  leave  and  could 
not  carry  their  furniture  with  them,  destroyed  it ;  the  soldiers  broke  open  and  pillaged  many 
stores ;  and  Howe  issued  an  order  to  Crean  Brush,'  who  had  fawned  at  his  feet  ever  since 
the  siege  began,  to  seize  all  olothing  and  dry  goods  not  in  possession  of  Loyalists,  and  place 

*  General  Howe's  official  acci^ant. 

*  Congress  gave  Washington  instructions  in  the  Aatamn  to  destroy  Boston  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  dn 
so  in  order  to  dislodge  the  enemy.  This  instruction  was  given  with  the  full  sanction  of  many  patriots  who 
owned  much  property  in  tho  city.  John  Hancock,  who  was  probably  the  largest  property  holder  in  Boston, 
wrote  to  Washington,  that,  notwithstanding  such  a  measure  would  injure  him  greatly,  he  was  anxious  the 
thing  should  be  done,  if  it  would  benefit  tho  cause.  Never  were  men  more  devoted  than  those  who  would 
be  the  greatest  sufl'erers. 

'  This  order,  which  is  dated  March  10th,  1776,  is  in  the  office  of  the  Secretaiy  of  State  of  Massachusetts, 
and  bears  Howe's  autograph. — FrothingKam, 
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them  on  board  two  brigan tines  in  the  harbor.     This  authorized  plunder  caused  great  dis- 
tress, for  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  completely  stripped.     Shops  and  dwellinga  were  bro- 
ken open  and  plundered,  and  what  goods  could  not  be  carried  away  were  wantonly  destroyed. 
These  extremes  were  forbidden  in  general  order  the  next  day,  but  the  prohibition 
was  little  regarded. 

On  the  1 5th.  the  troops  paraded  to  march  to  the  vessels,  the  inhabitants  being  ordered 
to  remain  in  their  houses  until  the  army  had  embarked.  An  easterly  breeze  sprang  up,  and 
the  troops  were  detained  until  Sunday,  the  17th.  In  the  mean  while,  they  did  much  mis- 
chief by  destroying  and  defacing  furniture,  and  throwing  valuable  goods  into  the  river. 
They  acted  more  like  demons  than  men,  and  had  they  not  been  governed  by  officers  possessed 
of  some  prudence  and  honor,  and  controlled  by  a  fear  of  the  Americans,  the  town  would 
doubtless  have  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  sack  and  pillage. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  embarkation  of  the  British  army  and  of  the  Loyaliats  com- 
menced. The  garrison  on  Bunker  Hill  left  it  at  about  nine  o'clock.  Washington  observed 
these  movements,  and  the  troops  in  Cambridge  immediately  paraded.  Putnam  with  six 
regiments  embarked  in  boats  on  the  Charles  River,  and  landed  at  Sewall's  Point.  The  sen- 
tinels on  Bunker  Hill  appeared  to  be  at  their  posts,  but,  on  approaching,  they  were  observed 
to  be  nothing  but  effigies ;  not  a  living  creature  was  within  the  British  works.  With  a 
loud  shout,  that  startled  the  retreating  Britons,  the  Americans  entered  and  took  possession. 
When  this  was  effected,  the  British  and  Tories  had  all  led  Boston,  and  the  fleet  that  was 
to  convey  therh  away  was  anchored  in  Nantasket  Roads,  where  it  remained  ten  days.*  A 
detachment  of  Americans  entered  the  city,  and  took  possession  of  the  works  and  the  military 
stores  that  were  left  behind.'  The  gates  on  Boston  Neck  were  unbarred,  and  Greneral  Ward. 
with  five  thousand  of  the  troops  at  Roxbury,  entered  in  triumph,  Ensign  Ricbards  bearing 
the  Union  fiag.  General  Putnam  assumed  the  command  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Thirteen  United  Colonics  took  possession  of  all  the  forts  and  other  defenses  which  the 
■March  18,    retreating  Britons  had  left  behind. »     On  the  20th,  the  main  body  of  the  army. 

1776.  Y/itYi  Washington  at  the  head,  entered  the  city,  amid  the  joyous  greetings  of  hund- 
reds, who  for  ten  months  had  suffered  almost  every  conceivable  privation  and  insult.  Their 
friends  from  the  country  flocked  in  by  hundreds,  and  joyful  was  the  reunion  of  many  fam- 
ilies that  had  been  separated  more  than  half  a  year.  On  the  28th,  a  thanksgiving  sermoo 
was  preached  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Elliot,  from  the  words  of  Isaiah,  **  Look  upon  Zion,  the 
city  of  our  solemnities  :  thine  eye  shall  see  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  &  tabernacle  that 
shall  not  be  taken  down  :  not  one  of  the  stakes  thereof  shall  be  removed,  neither  shall  any 
of  the  cords  thereof  bo  broken."'     It  was  a  discourse  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  coa- 

*  The  whole  cflfectivo  British  force  that  withdrew,  including  seamen,  was  about  eleven  tboosiiDd.  The 
Loyalists,  classed  as  follows,  were  more  than  one  thousand  in  number:  132  who  bad  hekl  official  statioos, 
1 8  clergymen ;  1 05  persons  from  the  country ;  213  merchants ;  382  farmers,  traders,  and  iDechanics  : 
total  924.  These  returned  their  names  on  their  arrival  at  Halifax,  whither  the  fleet  sailed.  There  were 
nearly  two  hundred  more  whose  names  were  not  registered.  It  ^'as  a  sorrowfal  fli|^bt  to  most  of  tbem; 
for  men  of  property  left  all  behind,  and  almost  every  one  relied  for  daily  food  upon  rations  from  the  annj 
stores.  The  troops,  in  general,  were  glad  to  depart.  Frothingham  (page  312)  quotes  from  a  letter  wrxttei 
by  a  British  officer  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  is  a  fair  exhibition  of  the  feelings  of  the  troops :  "Expect 
no  more  letters  from  Boston  ;  we  have  quitted  that  place.  Washinjrton  played  upon  the  town  for  seTsnl 
days.  A  shell  which  burst  while  we  were  preparing  to  embark  did  very  great  damage.  Oar  men  hvn 
suffered.  We  have  one  consolation  Icf^.  You  know  the  proverbial  expression,  ^Neither  Hell,  Hnll,  lor 
Halifax  can  afford  worse  shelter  than  Boston.'  To  fresh  provision  I  have  for  many  moaths  been  quite  is 
utter  stranger.     An  egg  was  a  rarity.     The  next  letter  from  Halifax." 

'  So  crowded  were  the  vessels  with  the  Loyalists  and  their  effects  that  Howe  was  obliged  to  leaTe  mok 
of  his  magazines.  The  principal  articles  which  were  lef^  at  Castle  Island  and  Boston  were  250  pieeei  cf 
cannon,  great  and  small ;  four  thirteen  and  a  half  inch  mortars ;  2500  chaldrons  of  sea  coal ;  2500  boebdB 
of  wheat ;  2300  bushels  of  barley ;  600  bushels  of  oat.s ;  100  jars  of  oil,  containing  a  barrel  each,  and  150 
horses.  Some  of  the  ordnance  had  been  thro>*'n  into  the  water,  but  were  recovered  by  the  Americans,  h 
the  hospital  at  Boston  a  large  quantity  of  medicine  was  left,  in  which  it  was  discovered  that  white  and  jeU 
low  arsenic  was  mixed  I     The  object  can  be  easily  guessed. — Gordon^  ii.,  32. 

*  Isaiah,  xxxiii.,  20. 
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firmed  the  strong  faith  of  the  hundreds  of  listeners  in  the  final  triumph  of  liberty  in 
America. 

Sadness  settled  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  when  the  first  outburst  of  joyous  feeling  had 
subsided,  for  Boston,  the  beautiful  city — the  metropolis  of  New  England — was  a  desolation. 
Many  of  the  finest  houses  were  greatly  injured  ;  shade-trees  were  cut  down  ;  churches  were 
disfigured  ;  ornamental  inclosures  were  broken  or  destroyed  ;  and  the  public  buildings  were 
shamefully  defaced.  The  spacious  old  South  meeting-house,  as  we  have  seen,  was  changed 
into  a  riding-school ;  and  in  the  stove  that  was  put  up  within  the  arena  were  burned,  fni 
kindling,  many  rare  books  and  manuscripts  of  Prince's  fine  library.  The  parsonage  house 
belonging  to  this  society  was  pulled  down  for  fuel.  The  old  North  Chapel  was  demolished 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  the  large  wooden  steeple  of  the  West  Church  was  converted  to 
the  same  use.  Liberty  Tree,  noticed  on  page  466,  vol.  i.,  furnished  fourteen  cords  of  wood. 
Brattle  Street  and  Hollis  Street  churches  were  used  for  barracks,  and  Faneuil  Hall  was  con* 
verted  into  a  neat  theater.^  A  shot  from  the  American  lines,  M'hich  struck  the  tower  of 
Brattle  Street  Church,  was  picked  up,  and  subsequently  fastened  at  the  point  where  it  first 
struck,  and  there  it  remains. 

Ignorant  of  the  destination  of  Howe,  and  supposing  it  to  be  New  York,  Washington  sent 
off  five  regiments,  and  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  under  General  Heath,  for  that  j^,^^  i^ 
city.  They  marched  to  New  London,  where  they  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  ^'^^• 
New  York  through  the  Sound.  On  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of  the  British  fleet  from 
Nantasket  Roads,  Washington  ordered  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  New  York,  except  five 
regiments,  which  were  left  for  the  protection  of  Boston,  under  General  Ward.  Sullivan 
marched  on  the  27  th ;  another  brigade  departed  on  the  1st  of  April ;  and  the  last  brigade, 
under  Spencer,  marched  on  the  4th.  Washington,  also,  left  Cambridge  for  New 
York  on  that  day.  ^      ' 

A  portion  of  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of  five  vessels,  still  lingered  in  the  harbor,  and 
was  subsequently  joined  by  seven  transports,  filled  with  Highlanders.  The  people  of  Boston 
were  under  great  apprehension  of  Howe's  return.  All  classes  of  people  assisted  in  building 
a  fortification  on  Noddles  Island  (now  East  Boston)  and  in  strengthening  the  other  defenses. 
These  operations  were  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  Colonel  Gridley.  In  May, 
Captain  Mugford,  of  the  schooner  Franklin,  a  Continental  cruiser,  captured  the  Brit- 
ish ship  Hope,  bound  for  Boston,  with  stores,  and  fifteen  hundred  barrels  of  powder. 
On  the  19th,  the  Franklin  and  Lady  Washington  started  on  a  cruise,  but  got  aground  at 
Point  Shirly.  Thirteen  armed  boats  from  the  British  vessels  attacked  them,  and  a  sharp 
engagement  ensued.  Captain  Mugford,  while  fighting  bravely,  received  a  mortal  wound. 
His  last  words  were  those  used  nearly  forty  years  aflerward  by  Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up 
the  ship !  You  will  beat  them  ofl*!"  And  so  they  did.  The  cruisers  escaped,  and  put 
to  sea. 

In  June,  General  Lincoln  proposed  a  plan  for  driving  the  British  fleet  from  the  harbor. 
It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Massachusetts  Assembly,  and  was  put  in  execution  on  the  14th. 
He  summoned  the  neighboring  militia,  and,  aided  by  some  of  General  Ward's  regular  troops, 
took  post  on  Moon  Island,  Hofl^'s  Neck,  and  at  Point  Anderton.  A  large  force  also  collected 
at  Pettick's  Island,  and  Hull ;  and  a  detachment  with  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  a  thirteen 
inch  mortar  took  post  on  Long  Island.  Shots  were  first  discharged  at  the  enemy  from  the 
latter  point.  The  fire  was  briskly  returned  ;  but  the  commander.  Commodore  Banks,  per- 
ceiving the  perilous  situation  of  his  little  fleet,  made  signals  for  weighing  anchor.  After 
blowing  up  the  light-house,  he  spread  his  sails  and  went  to  sea,  leaving  Boston  harbor  and 
Ticinity  entirely  free  from  an  enemy,  except  in  the  few  dissimulating  Tories  who  lurked  in 
secret  places.  Through  a  reprehensible  want  of  foresight,  no  British  cruisers  were  left  in 
the  vicinity  to  warn  British  ships  of  the  departure  of  the  troops  and  fleet.  The  consequence 
was,  that  several  store-ships  from  England  soon  aflerward  arrived,  and,  sailing  into  the  harbor 


'  Frothingham,  page  328. 
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impbcll  ud  Stnn-thlpi. 


without  suspicion,  fell  into  the  handa  of  the  Amcilcani. 
Campbell  and  seven  hundred  men  were  made  prJMueTB  ir 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  diflused 
i;reut  jny  thtoughont  the  culonics,  and 
congrcLtulatory  addressee  were  receiv- 
ed Ly  Washington  and  his  officers 
i'roni  various  legislative  bodies,  assem- 
blases  of  eitizeits,  and  individuals. 
The  Continental  Congress  received 
intelligence  of  the  evacuation,  by  ex- 
press, OH  the  2Slh  of  March,  and  im- 
mediately, on  motion  of  John  Adams, 
passed  a  rote  of  thanks  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  the  soldiers  under 
his  eiimniand,  and  also  ordered  a  gold 
medal  to  be  slruek  and  presented  to 
the  general.  John  Adams,  John  Jay, 
and  Stephen  Hopkins  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  letter  of 
thanks  and  a  proper  device  for  the 
medal.' 

The  intelligence  of  this  and  other 
events  at  Boston  within  the  preceding 
ten  montliB  produced  great  excitement 
in  England,  and  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Euroije.  The  British  Par- 
liament exhibited  violent  agitations, 
and  party  lines  began  to  be  drawn  al- 
most as  deAnitely  among  the  English 
people,  on  American  ailairs,  as  in  the 
colonies.  In  the  spring,  strong  meas- 
ures had  beeu  proposed,  and  some 
were  adopted,  for  putting  dou'n  the 
rebellion,  and  theso  had  beeu  met  by 
counter  action  on  the  part  of  the 
American  Congress.*  During  the 
Bummer,  John  Wilkes,  then  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  his  parly,  rais- 
ed a  storm  of  indignation  ogaiust  gov- 
ernment in  the  English  capital.  He 
presented  a  violent  address  to  the  king 
in  the  name  of  the  livery  of  London, 


In  this  way,  Lieutcnant-ci 


■  Jiiurnnls  of  Coni;re!«,  ii.,  104. 

'  Cengrcw  issaed  a  pioclamaiiun,  declaring  that  "  whatever  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  apon  any  per- 
sons in  die  power  nf  their  enemies  for  favoring,  aiding,  or  abetting  Iho  cause  of  American  libertr.  >h>ll  be 
retaliaieJ  in  the  snme  kind,  and  in  the  same  degree,  upon  those  in  their  power,  who  had  ravoml,  aided,  at 
atictleil,  or  shall  Thvot,  aid,  or  abet  the  system  of  minislorial  opprcsBion."  This  mode  the  Torica  and  Ihr 
Britisli  odiecni  enutious  in  their  pmoppilinji!!  toward  patriots  in  their  power. 

*  This  drawing  is  the  size  ortlie  nieilnl.  It  was  struck  in  Paris,  Trom  a  die  cut  by  Duvivier.  The  device 
is  a  head  of  Wailiington,  iu  profile,  with  the  Latin  legend  "Geoboio  W«suiHeToi(,  ■utkiko  scci  sat- 
ciTiiuM  jtDKBHToal  LiBEuTATis  coMiTiA  Amekicana  ;"  "  The  American  CongrcM  to  Geor^  Washiogtoo. 
enmmaniler-in-chief  of  its  arniips,thc  osseriors  of  freedom."  Reverse:  Iroopa  advsnciDg  toward  a  um; 
uihers  inarching  toward  the  water  j  ships  in  view^  General  Washington  in  front,  and  mamted,  with  hif 
stof^  whoso  ntteniion  he  is  dircciing  to  the  embarking  enemy.     The  legend  is  _"  Hosrinn  tkimo  rcaxrai" 
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Denuociatioiu  by  John  VVUket.    Tbo  King  tmied.    Boldnesa  of  the  Common  Coandl.    Gorernor  Penn.    John  Home  Tooka 

in  which  it  was  asserted  that  it  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  that  government  intended  to  es- 
tablish arbitrary  rule  in  America  without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that 
they  were  also  determined  to  uproot  the  Constitution  at  home,  and  to  establish  despotism 
upon  the  ruins  of  English  freedom.  The  address  concluded  by  calling  for  an  instant  dis- 
missal of  the  ministers.  The  king  was  greatly  irritated,  and  refused  to  receive  the  address, 
unless  presented  in  the  corporate  capacity  of  "  mayor,  aldermen,  livery,"  &c.  This  refusal 
Wilkes  denounced  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  the  city  to  petition  the  throne  in  any  respectful 
manner  it  pleased  ;  **  a  right,*'  he  said,  '*  which  had  been  respected  even  by  the  accursed  race 
of  Stuarts.'*  Another  address,  embodying  a  remonstrance  and  petition,  was  prepared,  and 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  king  whether  he  would  receive  it  while  sitting  on  the  throne,  it  be- 
ing addressed  by  the  city  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The  king  replied  that  he  would  receive 
it  at  his  next  levee,  but  not  on  the  throne.  One  of  the  sheriffs  sent  by  Wilkes  to  ask  the 
question  of  his  majesty,  assured  the  king  that  the  address  would  not  be  presented  except  when 
he  was  sitting  upon  the  throne.  The  king  replied  that  it  was  his  prerogative  to  choose 
where  he  would  receive  communications  from  his  subjects.  The  livery  of  London  declared 
this  answer  to  be  a  denial  of  their  rights,  resolved  that  the  address  and  remonstrance  should 
be  printed  in  the  newspapers,  and  that  the  city  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  instructed  to  move  for  *<  an  impeachment  of  the  evil  counselors  who  had  planted  popery 
and  arbitrary  power  in  America,  and  were  the  advisers  of  a  measure  so  dangerous  to  his 
majesty  and  to  his  people  as  that  of  refusing  to  hear  petitions."*  The  common  council  adopted 
a  somewhat  more  moderate  address  and  remonstrance,  which  the  king  received,  but  whether 
sitting  upon  the  throne  or  at  his  levee  is  not  recorded.^ 

On  the  23d  of  August,  the  government,  informed  of  the  events  of  the  17th  of  June 
at  Charlestown,  issued  a  proclamation  for  suppressing  rebellion,  preventing  seditious 
correspondences,  et  cetera.  Wilkes,  as  lord  mayor,  received  orders  to  have  this  proclama- 
tion read  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  He  refused  full  obedience,  by  caus- 
ing it  to  be  read  by  an  inferior  officer,  attended  only  by  a  common  crier  ;  disallowing  the 
officers  the  use  of  horses,  and  prohibiting  the  city  mace  to  be  carried  before  them.  The  vast 
assembly  that  gathered  to  hear  the  reading  replied  with  a  hiss  of  scorn. 

A  few  days  afterward  the  respectful  petition  of  the  Continental  Congress  was  laid  before 
the  king  by  Richard  Penn.  Earl  Dartmouth  soon  informed  Penn  that  the  king  had  resolved 
to  take  no  notice  of  it ;  and  again  the  public  mind  was  greatly  agitated,  particularly  in  Lon- 
don, at  what  was  denominated  "  another  blow  at  British  liberty."  The  strict  silence  of 
ministers  on  the  subject  of  this  petition  gave  color  to  the  charge  that  they  had  a  line  of 
policy  marked  out,  from  which  no  action  of  the  Americans  could  induce  them  to  deviate 
short  of  absolute  submission.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  determined  to  have  this  silence  bro- 
ken, and  procured  an  examination  of  Governor  Penn  before  the  House  of  Lords.  That  ex- 
amination brought  to  light  many  facts  relative  to  the  strength  and  union  of  the  colonics 
which  ministers  would  gladly  have  concealed.     It  revealed  the  truth  that  implicit  obedience 

»*  The  enemy  for  the  firet  time  put  to  flight/'  The  exergue  under  the  device — •*  Bostunium  recuperatum 
XVII  MARTii  MDCCLXxvi;"  <' Boston  rccovcred,  17th  March,  1776." 

'  Pictorial  History  of  England,  v.,  235. 

*  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  celebrated  John  Home  Tooke,  a  vigorous  writer  and  active  politician, 
was  involved  in  a  proceeding  which,  in  November,  1775,  caused  him  to  receive  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  one  year,  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  find  security  for  his  good  behavior  for  three  year!.  His 
alleged  crime  was  '^  a  libel  upon  the  king^s  troops  in  America."  The  libel  was  contained  in  an  advertise- 
ment, signed  by  him,  from  the  Constitutional  Society  (supposed  to  be  revolutionary  in  its  character),  re- 
specting the  Americans.  That  society  called  the  Lexington  aflfair  a  ^*  murder,^''  and  agreed  that  the  sum  of 
five  hunflred  dollars  should  be  raised  '^  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  widows,  orphans,  and  aged  parents 
of  our  beloved  American  fellow-subjects"  who  had  preferred  death  to  slavery.  This  was  a  set-oflf  against 
subscriptions  then  being  raised  in  England  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  per- 
ished. The  sum  raised  by  this  society  was  sent  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  paid  it  over  to  the 
proper  committee,  when  he  visited  the  army  at  Cambridge,  in  October,  under  the  direction  of  Congress. 
Oat  of  the  circumstance  of  Home  Tooke^s  imprisonment  arose  his  letter  te  Counselor  Dunning,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  his  subsequent  philological  work,  The  Divenions  of  Purity,  published  in  HSO. 


Etnnftb  of  Uus  AmeilcHM. 
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to  Congress  was  paid  by  all  claswa  of  men ;  that  in  FeimsylvaDis  alone  there  were  twenty 
tliouBand  effective  men  enrolled  for  military  Hervice,  and  four  tfaouund  minute  men ;  that 
tliQ  Pennaylvanians  perfectly  unileretood  the  art  of  making  guapowdei ;  that  the  art  of  cait- 
itig  cauiioii  had  been  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  coloniea;  that  small  amu  were  aln 
manufactured  in  the  best  manner;'  that  the  language  ofCongreaa  was  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  that  the  people  conaideied  the  petition  bb  an  olire  branch  ;  and  that  lo  much  did  the 
Americans  rely  upon  its  effect,  that  if  rejected,  or  treated  with  scorn,  they  would  abaodoa 
all  hope  of  a  reconciliation. 

On  the  11th  of  October  an  address,  memorial,  and  petition,  signed  by  eleven  hundred  and 
seveuty-one  "  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  traders  of  London,"  was  laid  before  his  majesty,  in 
which  it  was  cbar^^ed  that  all  the  troubles  in  America,  and  consequent  injury  to  trade,  urMC 
from  the  bad  policy  pursued  by  Parliament ;  and  the  new  proposition  which  had  ju»t  leaked 
out,  to  employ  foreign  soldiers  against  the  Americans,  was  denounced  in  unmeasured  termi. 
A  counter  petition,  signed  by  nine  hundred  and  twenty  citizens  of  London,  was  presented 
three  days  afterward,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  severely  censured.  Thii 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  same  side,  signed  by  ten  hundred  and  twenty-nine  penoos, 
including  the  livery  of  London,  who,  a  few  months  previously,  under  Wilkes,  had  apoken  ont 
GO  boldly  against  government.  This  address  glowed  with  loyalty  to  the  king  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  rebels.'  Like  petitions  from  the  provincial  towns,  procured  by  minidefial 
agency,  came  in  great  numbers,  and  the  government,  feeling  strengthened  at  home,  contem- 
plated the  adoption  of  more  stringent  measures  to  be  pursued  in  America.  Suspected  per 
FonB  in  England  were  closely 
watched,  and  several  were 
arraigned  to  answer  various 
charges  against  them.'  Lord 
North  became  the  idol  of  , 
the  government  party,  and,  J 
in  addition  to  Wing  feted  by  \ 
the  nobility,  and  thoroughly 
bespattered  with  fulsome  ad- 
ulation by  corporate  bodies 
and  tLe  ministerial  press, 
the  University  of  Oxford  had 
a  medal  struck  in  his  honor. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  26th  of  October,  much  earlier  than  common,  on  ac- 
'^''  count  of  the  prevalent  disorders.  The  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,*  after  men- 
tioning the  rebellious  position  of  the  American  colonies,  expressed  (as  he  had  dona  before)  hit 
determination  to  act  decisively.  He  alleged  that  the  course  of  government  hitherto  had 
been  moderate  and  forbearing  !  but  now,  as  the  rebellion  seemed  to  be  general,  and  the  ab- 


»  or  Ldui  HoaTH. 


n  miiakct  n 


ifactnrcd  here  in  1774,  that  date  beinfj  ei^^raved  apnn  (k 
.  It  waa  foDtid  on  the  battle  field  of  Hubfaanltoii,  in  Vennant, 
lerican  odicer  (Coploin  Barber)  who  <ns  in  that  actioi.     See 


'  I  hare  in  my  posacssi 
breech.    It  b  quite  jierfccl 
and  was  in  the  poBscssinn  of  iho  st 
page  iJfi,  of  this  volume. 

'  (^  the  23il  ot  OciohcT  (ITTS),  Stephen  Sayre,  a  London  hanker,  an  Amerioan  by  birth,  was  ancitBd 
on  a  ffarge  of  high  treason,  nrndo  ajjoinBt  him  by  a  serpeant  in  the  Gaard  (also  a  native  of  Ameriea),  MBsd 
Richnritsnn.  He  charged  Snyro  with  having  asserted  that  ho  and  olhera  intended  to  seiie  the  king  oa  hit 
way  to  Parliament,  to  take  possession  of  iho  town,  and  to  orcrtum  the  present  govenunent.  Sayn  «« 
known  to  be  a  friend  to  the  pntrioLi,  andon  thia  charge  Lord  Rochfnrd,  one  of  the  seorotaries  of  etatst  camel 
his  papers  to  bo  seized  and  himself  to  bo  arrcNiciI.  Sarro  was  conunilted  to  the  Tower,  (irom  which  he  wis 
roleawJ  by  Lord  Mansfield,  who  granted  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Sayre  was  sabseqnently  tried  aad  se- 
quitted.  He  prosecuted  Lord  Roohford  fur  seizing  his  papers,  and  the  oanrt  awarded  him  a  camliticaBl 
verdiet  of  five  Ihonsanil  ilollars  damages.  The  conditions  proved  a  bar  to  the  reoorerj  of  the  moMiy,  sad 
Sayre  was  obliged  lo  sulTer  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  in  costs,  besides  the  personal  indigni^. 

)  This  is  the  speech  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  ibis  chapter,  which  the  British  offleera  in  Bostoe  a^ 
posed  had  prodoijed  a  dcterminntion  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  to  mhaiit 
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Tenor  of  the  Klog't  Speech.  Hit  false  Hopes.  Warm  Debates  in  Parliament  Duke  of  Grafton  in  opposition. 

jects  of  the  insurgents  an  independency  of  empire,  they  must  be  treated  as  rebels.  He  in- 
formed Parliament  that  he  had  increased  the  naval  establishment,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  land  forces,  **  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  least  expensive  or  burdensome  to  the  king- 
dom." This  was  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  German  troops,  which  I  shall  presently 
notice.  He  professed  a  desire  to  temper  his  severity  with  mercy,  and  for  this  purpose  pio- 
posed  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  offer  the  olive  branch  of  peace  and  pardon  t)  all 
ofienders  among  "  the  unhappy  and  deluded  multitude'*  who  should  sue  for  forgiveness,  as 
well  as  for  whole  communities  or  provinces.  He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  his  friendly  re- 
lations with  other  European  governments  would  prevent  any  interference  on  their  part  with 
his  plans.* 

The  address  of  Parliament  responsive  to  the  king's  speech  was,  of  course,  but  an  echo  of 
that  document.  It  was  firmly  opposed  by  all  the  old  leaders  of  opposition,  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  summer  campaign  in  America  was  severely  commented  upon.  Ministers 
were  charged  with  placing  their  sovereign  in  a  most  contemptible  position  before  the  world, 
and  with  wresting  from  him  the  scepter  of  colonial  power  in  the  West.  "  They  have  acted 
like  fools  in  their  late  summer  campaign,"  said  Colonel  Barr6.  **  The  British  army  at  Bos- 
ton," he  said,  **  is  a  mere  wen — an  excrescence  on  the  vast  continent  of  America.  Certain 
defeat  awaits  it.  Not  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  nor  Frederic  the  Great,  nor  even  Alexander 
the  Great,  ever  gained  so  much  in  one  campaign  as  ministers  have  lost."  "  They  have  lost 
a  whole  continent,"  said  Fox  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  characterized  North  as  "  the  blun- 
dering pilot  who  had  brought  the  vessel  of  state  into  its  present  difficulties."  "  It  is  a  hor- 
rible idea,  that  the  Americans,  our  brethren,  shall  be  brought  into  submission  to  ministerial 
will  by  fleets  and  armies,"  said  General  Conway ;  and  other  members  were  equally  severe 
upon  ministers.  In  the  Upper  House,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lords  Shelburne,  Camden, 
Richmond,  Gower,  and  Cavendish,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  took  decided  ground 
against  ministers.  Chatham  was  very  ill,  and  could  not  leave  his  country  seat.  The  Duke 
of  Grafton,  one  of  the  minority,  was  bold  in  his  denunciations,  and  in  the  course  of  an  able 
speech  declared  that  he  had  been  greatly  deceived  in  regard  to  the  Americans,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  total  repeal  of  every  act  obnoxious  to  the  colonists  passed  since  1763 
could  now  restore  peace.  The  Cabinet,  of  course,  did  not  concur  with  his  grace,  and  he  re- 
signed the  seals  of  office,  and  took  a  decided  stand  with  the  opposition.*  Dr.  Hinchclifie, 
bishop  of  Peterborough,  followed  Grafton,  and  also  became  identified  "With  the  opposition. 
Thurlow  and  Wedderburne  were  North's  chief  supporters.  The  address  was  carried  in  both 
houses  by  large  majorities. 

Burke  again  attempted  to  lead  ministers  into  a  path  of  common  sense  and  common  jus- 
tice, by  proposing  a  conciliatory  bill.     It  included  a  proposition  to  repeal  the     Noremberis, 
Boston  Pert  Bill ;  a  promise  not  to  tax  America  ;  a  general  amnesty ;  and  the         ^^^• 
calling  of  a  Congress  by  royal  authority  for  the  adjustment  of  remaining  difficulties.     North 
was  rather  pleased  with  the  proposition,  for  he  foresaw  heavy  breakers  ahead  in  the  course 

'  The  king  did  not  reckon  wisely  when  he  relied  upon  the  implied  or  even  expressed  promises  of  non- 
intervention on  the  part  of  other  powers.  He  had  made  application  to  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe 
to  prevent  their  subjects  from  aiding  the  rebel  colonies  by  sending  them  arms  or  ammunition ;  and  they  all 
professed  a  friendship  for  England,  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  was  the  object  of  their  bitterest  jealousy 
and  hate,  on  account  of  her  proud  commercial  eminence  and  political  sway.  The  court  of  Copenhagen 
(Denmark)  had  issued  an  edict  on  the  4th  of  October  against  carrying  warlike  articles  to  America.  The 
Dutch,  soon  afterward,  took  similar  action ;  the  punishment  for  a  violation  of  the  edict  being  a  fine  of  only 
four  hundred  and  fif^y  dollars,  too  small  to  make  shipping  merchants  long  hesitate  about  the  risk  where  such 
enormous  profits  were  promised.  In  fact,  large  quantities  of  gunpowder  were  soon  afterward  shipped  to 
America  from  the  ports  of  Holland  in  glass  bottles  invoiced  ^'  gin.''  France  merely  warned  the  people  that 
what  they  did  for  the  Americans  they  must  do  upon  their  own  risk,  and  not  expect  a  release  from  trouble, 
if  they  should  get  into  any,  by  the  French  admiralty  courts.     Spain  flatly  refused  to  issue  any  order. 

^  His  office  of  Lord  of  the  Privy  Seal  was  given  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  and  the  office  of  that  nobleman  was 
filled  by  his  opponent,  Lord  George  Germaine — "  the  proud,  imperious,  unpopular  Sackville."  Germaino 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  favor  of  all  the  late  coercive  measures,  and  he  was  considered  the  fit  instrument 
to  carry  out  the.  plans  of  goyemment  toward  the  Americans,  in  the  oapaoity  of  Colonial  Secretary. 
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of  the  vessel  of  state  ;  but  he  had  abhorred  concession,  and  this  appeared  too  much  like  it. 
A  large  majority  voted  against  Burke's  proposition. 

Lord  North  introduced  a  bill  a  few  days  afterward,  prohibiting  all  intercourse 
or  trade  with  the  colonics  till  they  should  submit,  and  placing  the  whole  country 
under  martial  law.  This  bill  included  a  clause,  founded  upon  the  suggestion  in  the  king's 
speech,  to  appoint  resident  commissioners,  with  discretionary  powers  to  grant  pardons  and 
cfiect  indemnities.*  The  bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  to 
sixty-four  in  the  Commons,  and  by  seventy-eight  to  nineteen  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Eight 
peers  protested.     It  became  a  law  by  royal  assent  on  the  21st  of  December. 

Having  determined  to  employ  sufficient  force  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  the  next  necessan- 
step  was  to  procure  it.  The  Committee  of  Supply  proposed  an  augmentation  of  the  nav}'  to 
twenty-eight  thousand  men,  and  that  eighty  ships  should  be  employed  on  the  American  sta- 
tion. The  land  forces  necessary  were  estimated  at  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  king, 
as  Elector  of  Hanover,  controlled  the  troops  of  that  little  kingdom.  Five  regiments  of  Han- 
overian troops  were  sent  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  to  allow  the  garrisons  of  English  troops 
there  to  be  sent  to  America.  It  was  also  proposed  to  organize  the  militia  of  the  kingdom, 
so  as  to  have  an  efficient  force  at  home  while  the  regulars  should  go  across  the  Atlantic. 
For  their  support  while  in  actual  service  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  land-tax  to  four  shill- 
ings in  the  pound.  This  proposition  touched  the  pockets  of  the  country  members  of  Farlia- 
ment,  and  cooled  their  warlike  ardor  very  sensibly. 

The  peace  establishment  at  home  being  small,  it  was  resolved,  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions previously  made,  to  employ  foreign  troops.  The  king  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to 
the  States  General  of  Holland,  soliciting  them  to  dispose  of  their  Scotch  brigade  for  service 
against  the  Americans.  The  request  was  nobly  refused.  A  message  was  sent  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Ireland  requesting  a  supply  of  troops  ;  that  body  complied  by  voting  four  thousand 
men  for  the  American  service.  They  servilely  agreed  to  send  men  to  butcher  their  brethren 
and  kinsmen  for  a  consideration  ;  while  the  noble  Hollanders,  with  a  voice  of  rebuke,  dis- 
sented, and  refused  to  allow  their  soldiers  to  fight  the  strugglers  for  freedom,  though  stran- 
gers to  them  in  blood  and  language.' 

The  king  was  more  successful  with  some  of  the  petty  German  princes.  He  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
and  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  for  seventeen  thousand  men,  to  be  employed  in  America.  On 
the  29th  of  Febniary,  1776,  Lord  North  moved  *•  that  these  treaties  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply."  A  most  vehement  debate  ensued  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Ministen 
pleaded  necessity  and  economy  as  excuses  for  such  a  measure.  **  There  was  not  time  to  fill 
the  army  with  recruits,  and  hired  soldiers  would  be  cheaper  in  the  end,  for,  af^r  the  war, 
if  native  troops  were  employed,  there  would  be  nearly  thirty  battalions  to  claim  half  pay.*' 
Such  were  the  ostensible  reasons ;  the  real  object  was,  doubtless,  not  so  much  economy,  ai 
the  fear  that  native  troops,  especially  raw  recruits,  unused  to  the  camp,  might  affiliate  with 
the  insurgents.  The  opposition  denounced  the  measure  as  not  merely  cruel  toward  the 
Americans,  but  disgraceful  to  the  English  name ;  that  England  was  degrading  herself  by 
applying  to  petty  German  princes  for  succors  against  her  own  subjects  ;  and  that  nothing 
would  so  effectually  bar  the  way  for  reconciliation  with  the  colonists  as  this  barbarous  prep- 

'  This  bill  became  a  law,  and  under  that  clauso  General  Howe,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Howe,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners. 

^  I  can  not  forbear  quoting  the  remarks  of  John  Derk  van  dor  Chapelle,  in  the  Assembly  of  the  States  cf 
Ovcrysscl,  against  the  proposition.  ^'  Though  not  as  principals,  yet  as  auxiliaries  unr  troops  would  be  em- 
ployed in  suppressing  (what  some  please  to  call)  a  rebellion  in  the  American  eoloaies ;  for  which  pfirpoM 
I  would  rather  see  janisaries  hired  than  troops  from  a  free  state.  In  what  an  odious  light  must  this  aDint- 
ural  civil  war  appear  to  all  Europe — a  war  in  which  even  savages  (if  credit  can  be  given  to  newspaper  in- 
formation) refuse  to  engage.  More  odious  still  would  it  appear  for  a  people  to  take  a  part  tbemn  wlw 
were  themselves  once  slaves,  bore  that  hateful  name,  but  at  last  had  spirit  to  fight  themselyes  free.  But; 
above  all,  it  must  appear  superlatively  detestable  to  me,  who  think  the  Americans  worthy  of  every  man'f 
esteem,  and  look  upon  them  as  a  brave  people,  defending,  in  a  becoming,  manly,  and  religious  mamnr,  thost 
rights  which,  as  men,  they  derive  from  God,  and  not  from  the  Legislature  of  Great  firSain." 
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aration  to  enslave  them.  It  was  also  intimated  that  the  soldiers  to  be  hired  would  desert 
as  soon  as  they  reached  America  ;  for  their  countrymen  were  numerous  in  the  colonies,  were 
all  patriots,  and  would  have  great  influence  over  them ;'  that  they  would  accept  land, 
sheathe  their  swords,  and  leave  the  English  soldiers  to  do  the  work  which  their  German 
masters  sent  them  to  perform.  On  the  other  hand,  ministers  counted  largely  upon  the  valor 
of  their  hirelings,  many  of  whom  were  veterans,  trained  in  the  wars  of  Frederic  the  Great, 
and  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  for  these  blood-hounds  to  show  themselves  in  America 
to  make  the  rebellious  people  lay  down  their  arms  and  sue  for  pardon.  The  opposition,  act- 
uated by  a  sincere  concern  for  the  fair  fame  of  their  country,  pleaded  earnestly  against  the 
consummation  of  the  bargain,  and  used  every  laudable  endeavor  to  arrest  the  incipient  ac- 
tion. But  opposition  was  of  little  avail ;  North's  motion  for  reference  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hundred  and  forty-two  to  eighty-eight. 

Another  warm  debate  ensued  when  the  committee  reported  on  the  4th  of  March  ; 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Richmond  moved  not  only  to  countermand 
the  order  for  the  mercenaries  to  proceed  to  America,  but  to  cease  hostilities  altogether.  The 
Earl  of  Coventry  maintained  that  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  th&  colonies 
was  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  the  war.  **  Look  on  the  map  of  the  globe,''  he  said  ; 
'*  view  Great  Britain  and  North  America ;  compare  their  extent,  consider  the  soil,  rivers, 
climate,  and  increasing  population  of  the  latter ;  nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  blindness 
and  partiality  can  engender  a  serious  opinion  that  such  a  country  will  long  continue  under 
subjection  to  this.  The  question  is  not,  therefore,  how  we  shall  be  able  to  realize  a  vain, 
delusive  scheme  of  dominion,  but  how  we  shall  make  it  the  interest  of  the  Americans  to  con- 
tinue faithful  allies  and  warm  friends.  Surely  that  can  never  be  ejected  by  fleets  and  ar- 
mies. Instead  of  meditating  conquest  and  exhausting  our  strength  in  an  ineflectual  struggle, 
we  should,  wisely  abandoning  wild  schemes  of  coercion,  avail  ourselves  of  the  only  substan- 
tial benefit  we  can  ever  expect,  the  profits  of  an  extensive  commerce,  and  the  strong  support 
of  a  firm  and  friendly  alliance  and  compact  for  mutual  defense  and  assistance.'"  This  was 
the  language  of  wise  and  sagacious  statesmanship — of  just  and  honorable  principles — of 
wholesome  and  vigorous  thought ;  yet  it  was  denounced  as  treasonable  in  its  tendency,  and 
encouraging  to  rebellion.  The  report  recommending  the  ratification  of  the  bargain  was 
adopted,  and  the  disgraceful  and  cruel  act  was  consummated.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  agreed  to  furnish  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and  four  men  ;  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, four  thousand  and  eighty-four  ;  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  six  hundred  and  seventy ;  making  in  all  seventeen  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-six  soldiers,  including  the  officers.  Perceiving  the  stern  necessity  which 
compelled  the  British  government  to  negotiate  with  them,  these  dealers  in  fighting  machines 
drove  a  hard  bargain  with  Lord  George  Germaine  and  Lord  Barrington,  making  their  price 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  trade,  where  there  is  a  small  supply  for  a  great  demand. 
They  asked  and  received  thirty-six  dollars  for  each  man,  and  in  addition  were  to  receive  a 
considerable  subsidy.  The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  British  government  was  seven  hund- 
red and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  I  The  British  king  also  guarantied  the  dominions  of 
these  princes  against  foreign  attack.  It  was  a  capital  bargain  for  the  sellers ;  for,  while 
they  pocketed  the  enormous  poll- price  for  their  troops,  they  were  released  from  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance,  and  felt  secure  in  their  absence.  Early  in  the  spring  these  mercena- 
ries, with  a  considerable  number  of  troops  from  England  and  Ireland,  sailed  for  America, 
under  convoy  of  a  British  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Lord  Howe.'     The  fierce  German 

*  It  was  estimated  that,  when  the  Revelation  broke  out,  there  were  about  one  hundred  and  fU^y  thoiisand 
German  emigrants  in  the  American  colonies,  most  of  whom  had  taken  sides  with  the  patriots. 

'  Cavendishes  Debates. 

'  Admiral  Howe,  who  was  a  man  of  fine  feelings,  hesitated  long  before  he  woald  accept  the  command  of 
the  fleet  destined  to  sail  against  his  fellow-subjects  in  America.  In  Parliament,  a  few  days  before  he  sailed, 
he  spoke  with  roach  warmth  upon  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  "  declared  that  he  know  no  struggle  so  pain- 
ful as  that  between  a  soldier's  duties  as  an  officer  and  a  man.  If  left  to  his  own  choice,  he  should  decline 
serving ;  but  if  commanded,  it  became  his  duty,  and  he  should  not  refuse  to  obey.*'    General  Conwaj  said 
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warriors — fierce,  because  bratish,  unlettered,  and  trained  to  bloodshed  by  the  continental 
butchers— -were  first  let  loose  upon  the  patriots  in  the  battle  of  Lon^  Island,^  and  thence- 
forth the  Hessians  bore  a  prominent  part  in  many  of  the  conflicts  that  ensued. 

During  the  residue  of  the  session  of  Parliament  under  consideration,  American  affairs  oe- 
cupied  a  good  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Legislature,  but  nothing  of  great  importance  wai 
done.  The  Duke,  of  Grafton  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  have  an  address  to  the  king 
adopted,  requesting  that  a  proclamation  might  be  issued  to  declare  that  if  the  colonists  should, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  show  a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  copnmissioners,  or  present  a 
petition,  hostilities  should  be  suspended,  and  their  petition  be  received  and  respected.  He 
assured  the  House  that  both  France  and  Spain  were  arming ;  and  alarmed  them  by  the  as- 
sertion that  <'  two  French  gentlemen  had  been  to  America,  had  conferred  with  Washington 
at  his  camp,  and  had  since  been  to  Philadelphia  to  confer  with  Congress.'  The  duke*s  prop- 
osition was  negatived. 

A  very  brief  official  announcement  of  the  evacuation  of  Boston  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette  of  the  3d  of  May,  1776.'  Ministers  endeavored  to  conceal  full  intelligence  of  the 
transaction,  and  assumed  a  careless  air,  as  if  the  occurrence  were  of  no  moment.  But  Col- 
onel Barrc  would  not  allow  them  to  rest  quietly  under  the  cloak  of  mystery,  but  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  copies  of  the  dispatches 
of  General  Howe  and  Admiral  Shuldham  might  be  laid  before  the  House.  There,  and  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  ministry  were  severely  handled.  Lord  North  declared  that  the 
army  was  not  compelled  to  abandon  Boston,  when  ho  well  knew  to  the  contrary  ;  and  Lord 
George  Germaine's  explanation  was  weak  and  unsatisfactory.  The  thunders  of  Burke's  elo- 
quent denunciations  were  opened  against  the  government,  and  he  declared  that  **  every  meas- 
ure which  had  been  adopted  or  pursued  was  directed  to  impoverish  England  and  to  eman- 
cipate Aifierica  ;  and  though  in  twelve  months  nearly  one  thousand  dollars  a  man  had  been 

a  war  with  our  fellow-subjects  in  America  difTered  very  widely  from  a  war  with  foreign  national,  and  that 
before  an  odicer  drew  his  sword  against  his  fellow-sabjects  he  ought  to  examine  well  his  eonscience  whether 
the  cause  were  just.  Thurlow  declared  that  such  sentiments,  if  once  established  as  a  doctrine,  must  tend 
to  a  dissolution  of  all  governments. — Pictorial  History  of  England,  v.,  248. 

^  I  intended  to  defer  a  notice  of  these  German  troops  (generally  called  Hetnan$,  because  the  greater  por- 
tion came  from  Hesse  and  Hessc-Casscl)  until  the  battle  of  Long  Island  should  be  under  consideration;  but 
the  action  relative  to  their  employment  occupies  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  proceedings  of  the  sewoo 
of  Parliament,  where  the  most  decided  hostile  measures  against  America  were  adopted,  that  here  seemed 
the  most  appropriate  place  to  notice  the  subject  in  detail.     See  note  2,  page  164,  vol.  iL 

^  Some  time  in  the  month  of  November,  1775,  Congress  was  informed  that  a  foreigner  was  in  Philadel- 
phia who  was  desirous  of  making  to  them  a  confidential  communication.  At  first  no  notice  was  takn  of 
it,  but  the  intimation  having  been  several  times  repeated,  a  committee,  oonsining  of  John  Jay,  Dr.  FrenkUo, 
and  Thomas  Jcflferson,  was  appointed  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  They  agreed  to  meet  him  in  a  room  in 
Carpenters^  Hall,  and,  at  the  time  appointed,  they  found  him  there — an  elderly,  lame  gentleman,  and  appar- 
ently a  wounded  French  oflficer.  He  told  them  that  the  French  king  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  ezer 
tions  for  liberty  which  the  Americans  were  making ;  that  ho  wished  them  success,  and  wonld,  whenever  it 
should  be  necessary,  manifest  more  openly  his  friendly  sentiments  toward  them.  The  committee  requested 
to  know  his  authority  for  giving  these  assurances.  He  answered  only  by  drawing  his  hand  across  his  tfaiuit. 
and  saying,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  shall  take  care  of  my  head."  They  then  asked  what  demonstrations  of  frieiid- 
ship  they  might  expect  from  the  King  of  France.  *'  Gentlemen,'*  he  answered,  "  if  yoa  want  arms.  Yoa 
shall  have  them ;  if  you  want  ammunition,  you  shall  have  it ;  if  yon  want  money,  you  shsLll  have  it."  The 
committee  observed  that  these  were  important  assurances,  and  again  desired  to  know  by  what  anthflritT 
they  were  made.  *^  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  again  drawing  his  hand  across  his  throat,  "  I  ahmll  take  care  of 
my  head ;"  and  this  was  the  only  answer  they  could  obtain  from  him.  He  was  seen  in  Philadelphia  bo 
more. — See  Life  of  John  Jay^  written  by  hit  ton,  William  Jay, 

^  The  otHcial  announcement  in  the  Gazette  was  as  follows :  "  General  Howe,  commander-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  North  America,  having  taken  a  resolution  on  the  7th  of  March  to  remove  from  Boitao 
to  Halifax  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants,  with  their  efleota,  as  were  de- 
sirous to  continue  under  the  protection  of  his  majesty's  forces ;  the  embarkation  was  effected  on  die  17th  of 
the  same  month,  with  the  greatest  order  and  regularity,  and  without  the  least  intermption  from  the  rebels 
When  the  packet  came  away,  the  first  division  of  transports  was  under  sail,  and  the  remainder  were  pvs* 
paring  to  follow  in  a  few  days,  the  admiral  leaving  behind  as  many  men-of-war  as  coold  be  nared  firon 
the  convoy  for  the  security  and  protection  of  such  vessels  as  might  be  bound  to  Boston." 
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8pent  for  salt  beef  and  Boa^krout,*  the  troops  could  not  have  remained  ten  days  longer  if  the 
heavens  had  not  rained  down  manna  and  quails.*' 

The  majority  voted  down  every  proposition  to  elicit  full  information  respecting  operations 
in  America,  and  on  the  23d  of  May  his  majesty,  after  expressing  a  hope  **  that  his 
rebellious  subjects  would  yet  submit,"  prorogued  Parliament. 

The  evacuation  of  Boston  was  approved  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  and  on  the  day 
when  the  announcement  of  the  event  was  made  in  London,  Lord  George  Germaine  Mar  3, 
wrote  to  Howe,  deploring  the  miscarriage  of  the  general's  dispatches  for  the  minis-  ^^^' 
ters,*  praising  his  prudence,  and  assuring  him  that  his  conduct  had  "  given  the  fullest  proofs 
of  his  majesty's  wisdom  and  discernment  in  the  choice  of  so  able  and  brave  an  officer  to  com- 
mand his  troops  in  America." 

Thus  ended  the  Siege  of  Boston,  where  the  first  decided  triumph  of  American  arms  over 
the  finest  troops  of  Great  Britain  was  accomplished.  The  departure  of  Howe  was  regarded 
in  England  as  a  flight ;  the  patriots  viewed  it  as  a  victory  for  themselves.  Confidence  in 
their  strength  to  resist  oppression  was  increased  ten-fold  by  this  event,  and  doubt  of  final  and 
absolute  success  was  a  stranger  to  their  thoughts.  "  When  the  siege  of  Boston  commenced, 
the  colonies  were  hesitating  on  the  great  measures  of  war ;  were  separated  by  local  inter- 
ests ;  were  jealous  of  each  other's  plans,  and  appeared  on  the  field,  each  with  its  independent 
army  under  its  local  colors.  When  the  siege  of  Boston  ended,  the  colonies  had  drawn  the 
sword  and  nearly  cast  away  the  scabbard.  They  had  soflened  their  jealousy  of  each  other  ; 
they  had  united  in  a  political  association  ;  and  the  Union  flag  of  thirteen  stripes  waved  over 
a  Continental  army."* 

Few  events  of  more  importance  than  those  at  other  large  sea-port  towns  occurred  at  Bos- 
ton af\er  the  flight  of  the  British  army.  The  Americans  took  good  care  to  keep  their  for- 
tifications in  order,  and  a  full  complement  of  men  to  garrison  them  sufficiently.*    This  fact 

^  A  Dutch  or  German  dish,  made  of  cabbage. 

'  It  appears  that  Howe  sent  dispatches  to  England  on  the  23d  of  October,  1775,  by  the  hands  of  Major 
Thompson,  and  those  were  the  last  from  him  that  reached  the  ministry  before  the  army  lef^  Boston  for  Hal- 
ifax. Major  Thompson  was  afterward  the  celebrated  philosopher.  Comit  Romford.  He  was  a  native  of 
Wobum,  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  March,  1753.  He  early  evinced  a  taste  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  philosophical  lectures  of  Professoi 
Winthrop  at  Cambridge.  He  afterward  taught  school  at  Ramford  (now  Concord),  New  Hampshire,  where 
he  married  a  wealthy  young  widow.  In  consequence  of  bis  adhesion  to  the  British  cause,  he  left  his  family 
in  the  autumn  of  1775,  went  to  England,  and  became  a  favorite  of  Lord  George  Germaine,  who  made  him 
under  secretary  in  the  Northern  Department.  Near  the  close  of  the  Revolution  he  was  sent  to  New  York, 
where  he  conunanded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  returning  to  England,  the  king  knighted  him.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  induced  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  be- 
came active  in  public  affairs.  The  duke  raised  him  to  a  high  military  rank,  and  made  him  a  count  of  the 
empire.  He  added  to  his  title  the  place  of  his  marriage,  and  became  Count  Rumford.  He  was  in  London 
in  1800,  and  projected  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife,  whom  he  abandoned,  died  in  1794 
in  New  Hampshire.  Count  Rumford  died  August  20th,  1814,  aged  sixty-one  years.  His  scientific  dis- 
coveries have  made  his  name  inunortal.     He  bequeathe4  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  College. 

'  Frothingham,  page  334. 

^  With  the  exception  of  Dorchester,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Roxbury,  I  believe  there  are  few  traces  of  the  for- 
tifioations  of  the  Revolution  that  can  be  certainly  identified ;  and  so  much  altered  has  been  the  fortress  on 
CasUe  Island  that  it  exhibits  but  little  of  the  features  of  1776.  Every  year  the  difficulty  of  properly  loca- 
ting the  several  forts  becomes  greater,  and  therefore  to  preserve,  in  this  work,  a  record  of  those  landmarks 
by  which  they  may  be  identified,  I  condense  from  Silliman's  Journal  for  1822  an  interesting  article  on  the 
•abject  which  was  communicated  by  J.  Finch,  Esq.,  with  such  references  as  later  writers  have  made.  A 
reonrrence  to  the  map  on  page  566,  vol.  i.,  will  assist  the  reader. 

I.  Bresd^s  Hill  and  Bunker  Hil&. — These  works  were  on  the  summits  and  slopes  of  the  hills,  looking 
toward  Boston.    Bunker  Hill  Monument  now  stands  upon  the  spot  where  Prescott^s  redoubt  was  thrown  up. 

II.  Plowed  Hill. — ^This  fort  was  upon  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  commanding  the  Mystic  River  and 
the  Penny  Ferry.     It  was  in  a  direct  line  from  Charlestown  Neck  to  Winter  Hill,  further  northward. 

III.  Cobble  or  Barrell's  Hill. — In  consequence  of  its  strength,  the  fort  on  this  hill  was  called  Pu^ 
nam^s  impregnable  fortress.  This  was  on  the  north  side  of  Willis's  Creek,  in  full  view  of  Bunker  and 
Breed's  Hills,  and  commanding  the  whole  western  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestovni. 

IV.  Lechmere's  Point  was  strongly  fortified  at  a  spot  one  hundred  yards  from  West  Boston  Bridge 
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butloa  Hftrbor. 

Becmed  to  be  well  known  to  the  enemy ;  for  while  Newport  and  the  places  adjacent  luHettd 
from  the  naval  operatioua  of  BritJBh  vessels,  Boston  Harbor  was  shunned  by  them.      Some 

There  waa  a  cHusoway  across  the  marsh,  and  >  line  of  worlu  along  Willii'i  Creek  to  coimeot  with  th«e  oo 
Cobble  Hill. 

V.  WiKTEB  Hill. — The  works  at  Ihis  point,  commftDding  the  Myslio  and  the  counliy  Donhwud  fnm 
Chulestown,  were  more  extensive  ihnn  any  other  American  TorliGcation  aroand  BostoD.  There  resled  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  under  General  Lee,  at  the  lime  of  the  siege  of  Boston.  There  wai  a  redoubt  near, 
upon  the  Ten  Hill  Farm,  that  commanded  (he  Mystic  ;  and  between  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills  was  a  re- 
doubt, where  a  quarry  was  opened  abaut  tho  ycnr  1S19.  This  was  called  Wkiit  Houtt  Bidaubi,  in  the 
rear  of  which,  at  a  farm-boosc,  Leo  had  his  quarters. 

VI.  PsosFECT  Hill  has  two  eminences,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortifled,  and  connected  by  ■  t*m. 
part  and  fosse,  or  ditch.    These  forts  were  destroyed  in  1SI7.    There  is  an  extensive  view  from  this  hill. 

VII.  The  Caubbioge  Lines,  situated  upon  Butler's  Hill,  consisted  of  six  regular  forts  connected  bj  i 
strong  intrenchmciit.  These  were  in  a  state  of  excellent  preservation* when  Mr.  Finch  wrote.  The  Srcnrf 
Line  of  D/ftnit  mipht  then  be  traced  on  Ihc  CoIIc'ro  Green  at  Cambridge. 

VIII.  A  SEMiciRcirLAB  BjtTTEar,  with  three  emtirasures,  wns  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Charia 
River,  near  its  cntrancro  into  tho  bay.     It  was  ratlier  alxivs  the  level  oCtbe  marsh. 

IX.  Brookli^ce  Fobt,  on  Sewall'a  Point,  was  very  extensive.  The  Tamparti  and  irregular  bastion,  which 
commanded  Charles  Kivor,  were  very  strong.     The  fort  was  nearly  quadrangular. 

X.  There  was  a  balltrj/  on  the  soulhern  there  of  Muddy  River,  with  three  embrasures.  Westward  of 
this  jiosition  was  a  redoubt;  and  between  Stony  Brook  and  Boxbuiy  were  three  others. 

XI.  RoiRf  av, — There  were  strong  fortifications  at  this  point,  erected  upon  eminences  which  cammaad- 
cd  Boston  Neck,  sometimes  called  Buxbury  Neck.  About  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  advance  of  tbeae 
rodoubta  were  Tue  Koibubi  Lises,  situated  north- 
ward of  the  town.  There  were  two  lines  of  intrcneh- 
nicnts,  which  extended  quite  across  the  peniiiNula ; 
and  tho  ditch,  filled  at  high  water,  made  Boston  aa 
itiand.  The  works  thrown  op  by  Gage  when  he  for- 
liHcd  Boston  Neck  were  near  the  present  Dover  Street. 

Upon  a  higher  rnii- 
neneo,  in  iho  rear  ot 
(he  Roxliury  lines  (at 
present  [ISoO]  west 
of    Highland    Street, 

on  land  owned  by  the  n.u.v.uBY  rami.- 

Honorable  B.  F.  Cope- 
land),  was  Roxbury  Fort,'  a  strong  (luadrangular 
work,  with  bastions  at  each  angle.  The  magazine 
appears  to  have  been  on  the  southwest  side,  near  which  waa  a  corered  way 
and  sally-port,  I  have  nowhere  seen  a  rortiflcation  of  the  Revolution  so  wall 
preserved  as  this,  except  the  old  qoadiangular  fort  or  auth  mt  Chambly,  do 

,.  — the  Sorel ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  patriotic  rovereiwe  will  »o  cooaecrale 

the  ground  on  which  this  relic  lies,  that  unhaUowsd  gain  naj  never  lay  npca 
the  old  ramparts  the  hand  of  demolition. 

Tho  history  of  the  conatruclion  of  RoibiiTy  Fori  is  somewhat  obscure.  It  is  known  to  have  been  the 
flrsl  regular  work  erected  by  the  Americans  when  they  nearly  oircumvallaled  Boston.  Traditioo  aven. 
that  when  the  Rhode  Island  "  Arroj  of  Obsen'alion,"  u-hich  hastened  toward  Boston,  under  Greene,  afiir 
the  skirmishes  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  encamped  at  Jamaica  Plains,  a  detachment  was  sent  forwaid  «irf 
commenced  this  redoubt  at  Roxbary.  General  Ward,  who,  by  commoB  consent,  was  captain-general  of  (be 
accumulating  forces,  ordered  ihcm  to  desist,  as  he  was  about  to  commenee  a  regular  line  r^  fortificitidai 
under  the  direction  of  Gridlcy.  Tho  Rhode  Islanders,  acknowledging  no  authority  but  thoir  own  Proriaeial 
Assomlily,  proceeded  in  iheir  work;  and  when  Washington  look  command  of  the  umy,  he  TegMded  (hb 
fort  as  Iho  Iwst  and  most  eligibly  located  of  all  the  works  then  in  oonrse  of  oonstmctioD.      Daring  llti  lilli 
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The  **  Convention  Troopa."  Tlieir  Parole  of  Honor.  Picture  of  the  Captivet.  Burgoyne  hi  Boston 

of  the  Tories  who  went  with  Howe  to  Halifax  returned,  and  cast  themselves  upon  the  clem- 
ency of  the  new  government.  Those  who  possessed  influence  that  might  he  dangerous  were 
immediately  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  they  were  confined  for  several  months, 
until  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  for  their  release. 

Boston  was  the  place  whither  the  captured  troops  of  Burgoyne  were  sent  in  1777,  to 
crohark  for  England  on  parole.'  They  entered  Cambridge  on  the  7th  of  November, 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  severe  northeast  storm.  A  graphic  description  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Hessians  is  given  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Winthrop  to  Mrs.  Warren,  printed 
on  page  62.  Speaking  of  the  British  portion  of  the  captive  army,  the  same  writer  says  : 
"  Their  baggage- wagons  were  drawn  by  poor  half  starved  horses  ;  but  to  bring  up  the  rear 
was  a  noble-looking  guard  of  American,  brawny,  victorious  yeomanry,  who  assisted  in  bring- 
ing these  sons  of  slavery  to  terms.  Some  of  our  wagons,  drawn  by  fat  oxen,  driven  by  joy- 
ous-looking Yankees,  closed  the  cavalcade.  The  generals  and  other  officers  went  to  Brad- 
ish's,  where  they  quarter  at  present.  The  privates  trudged  through  thick  and  thin  to  the 
hills,  where  we  thought  they  were  to  be  confined  ;  but  what  was  our  surprise  when,  in  the 
Mbrning,  we  beheld  an  inundation  of  these  disagreeable  objects  filling  our  streets."  These 
captive  troops  were  quartered  in  some  of  the  best  private  houses,  and  the  students  of  Har- 
vard College  were  dismissed  to  make  room  for  these  foreign  soldiers.  Alluding  to  this  fact, 
Mrs.  Winthrop  writes,  *'  Is  there  not  a  degree  of  unkindness  in  loading  poor  Cambridge, 

almost  ruined  before  this  great  army  seemed  to  be  let  loose  upon  us  ?* Surprising 

that  our  general  [Gates],  or  any  of  our  colonels,  should  insist  on  the  first  university  in  Amer- 
ica being  disbanded  for  their  genteel  accommodation,  and  we,  poor  oppressed  people,  seek  an 

asylum  in  the  woods  against  a  piercing  winter General  Burgoyne  dined  on  Sunday 

in  Boston  Mith  General .     He  rode  through  the  town  properly  attended,  down  Court 

Street  and  through  the  Main  Street,  and  on  his  return  walked  to  Charlestown  ferry,  followed 
by  as  great  a  number  of  spectators  as  ever  attended  a  pope.'*  There  must  have  been  a 
great  contrast  between  the  feelings  of  Burgoyne  at  that  time  and  when  he  walked  the  same 
streets  two  years  before,  a  general  covered  with  fresh  laurels  won  upon  the  Spanish  Penin- 
snla.'    The  captive  army  were  sent  to  Charlottesville,  in  Virginia,  at  the  beginning  of  1779. 

of  Boston,  RoxBURY  Fort  was  considered  superior  to  all  others  for  its  strength  and  its  power  to  annoy  the 
enemy. 

XII.  Dorchester  Heights. — The  ancient  fortifications  there  are  covered  by  the  remains  of  those  erected 
in  1812,  and  have  little  interest  except  as  showing  the  locality  of  the  forts  of  the  Revolution. 

XIII.  At  Nook's  Hill,  near  South  Boston  Bridge,  the  la>-t  breast-work  was  thrown  up  by  the  Americans 
before  the  flight  of  the  British.  It  was  the  menacing  appearance  of  this  suddenly-erected  fort  that  caused 
Howe  to  hasten  his  departure.  •  The  engineers  employed  in  the  construction  of  these  works  were  Colonel 
Richard  Gridley,  chief;  Lieutenant-colonel  Rufus  Putnam,  Captain  Josiah  Waters,  Captain  Baldwin,  of 
Brookfleld,  and  Captain  Henry  (afterward  general)  Knox,  assistants.  These  were  the  principal  works 
erected  and  occupied  by  the  Americans  at  Boston.  When  Mr.  Finch  wrote  in  1822,  many  of  these  were 
well  preserved,  and  he  expressed  a  patriotic  desire  that  they  should  remain  so.  But  they  are  gone,  and  art 
has  covered  up  the  relics  that  were  left.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  carry  out  a  portion  of  his  reoonmiend- 
ation,  by  which  to  preserve  the  identity  of  some  of  the  localities.  "  The  laurel,  planted  on  the  spot  where 
Warren  fell,  would  be  an  emblem  of  unfading  honor ;  the  white  birch  and  pine  might  adorn  Prospect  Hill ; 
at  Roxbnry,  the  cedar  and  the  oak  might  yet  retain  their  eminence ;  and  upon  the  heights  of  Dorchester  we 
woald  plant  the  laurel,  and  the  finest  trees  which  adorn  the  forest,  because  there  was  achieved  a  glorious 
victory,  without  the  sacrifice  of  life !'' 

'  I  have  before  me  the  original  paroUi  of  honor,  signed  by  all  the  surviving  officers  of  Burgoyne's  cap- 
tared  army.  They  are  the  property  of  J.  Wingate  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  who  kindly  placed  them  in 
my  hands  for  use.  The  paroles  are  dated  at  Cambridge,  December  13th,  1777.  One  is  signed  by  185 
English  officers,  headed  by  Burgoyne ;  the  other  by  95  German  officers,  beaded  by  Riedesel,  the  Bruns> 
wiok  general.     Their  names  may  be  found  in  the  Supplement,  page  672. 

'  This  sudden  influx  menaced  the  country  about  Boston  with  famine,  for  the  five  thousand  prisoners  of  war 
bad  to  be  fed.    Every  article  rapidly  rose  in  price ;  wood  was  sold  at  twenty-seven  and  a  half  dollars  a  cord. 

'  When  Burgoyne  left  Boston  for  England,  General  Phillips  was  left  in  chief  command  of  the  captive 
troops,  quartered  on  Prospect  Hill.  He  was  a  conceited,  irritable  person,  and  often  his  haughty  pride  made 
him  forget  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  victorious  Americans,  whom  he  had  been  taught  to  despise. 
On  one  occasion,  one  of  his  officers  was  returning  from  Boston,  with  two  females,  to  the  British  camp,  and 
refused  to  answer  the  challenge  of  the  sentinel.  He  was  shot  dead,  and  the  act  was  justified  by  the  rulet 
I.  Pp 
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Expedition  agHinst  Pcnubacot.      lu  Failure.      General  Phillipa.       General  Wadtworth.       CloM  of  the  Chroaidei  of  Boitoe. 

In  July,  1779,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Boston  to  go  atrainst 
the  British  troops  at  Penobscot,  a  small  town  on  the  east  side  of  Penobscot  River  in  Maine. 
The  enemy  were  estimated  to  be  one  thousand  strong.  Fifteen  hundred  men  were  ordered 
to  be  raised  for  the  expedition,  but  only  about  nine  hundred  were  actually  employed,  and 
some  of  these  were  pressed  into  the  service.  Some  were  conveyed  thither  by  a  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  several  sloops  of  war,  carrying  from  sixteen  to  twenty-eight  guns,  one  of  thirty-two 
guns,  seven  armed  brigs,  and  twenty-four  other  vessels,  which  served  as  transports.  Other 
portions  of  the  militia  marched  from  the  lower  counties  of  Maine.  Commodore  Salstonstall 
commanded  the  fleet,  and  Generals  Lovell  and  Wadsworth  led  the  land  forces.  A  disagree- 
ment arose  between  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  and  army,  which  greatly  weakened  the 
power  of  the  expedition  It  was  agreed,  however,  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  American 
land  force  debarked,  and  rushed  to  the  assault  of  the  fort  up  a  steep  declivity,  in  the  face  of 
a  storm  of  shot  from  the  enemy.  The  marines  did  not  come  to  their  support,  and  a  large 
naval  rc-cnforccmcnt  for  the  British  arriving  at  that  moment,  the  assailants  were  repulsed 
and  forced  to  abandon  the  expedition.  The  Americans  destroyed  many  of  their  vessels  to 
prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  in  scattered  detachments,  the 
troops,  marines,  and  sailors,  made  their  way  back  to  their  homes,  suffering  great  hardships 
in  their  route  through  the  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate  afikir 
The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  instituted  an  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  censuring  the 
naval  commander,  and  commending  Lovell  and  Wadsworth.' 

Here  let  us  close  the  chronicles  of  Boston.  Henceforth  we  shall  only  refer  to  them  inci- 
dentally, as  the  elucidation  of  prominent  events  elsewhere  shall  make  this  necessary.  We 
have  seen  the  discontents  of  the  colonies  ripen  into  open  rebellion  in  this  hot-bed  of  patriot- 
ism ;  we  have  seen  a  Continental  army  organized,  disciplined,  and  prepared  for  action,  and 
those  yeomanry  and  artisans,  drawn  from  the  flelds  and  workshops,  piling,  with  seemiog 
Titan  strength,  huge  fortifications  around  a  well-disciplined  British  army,  and  expelling  it 
from  one  of  the  most  advantageous  positions  on  the  continent.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  places 
where  other  scenes  in  the  great  drama  were  enacted. 


of  war.     General  Phillips  was  greatly  enraged,  and  wrote  the  following  impudent  letter  to  General  Heath, 
the  commanding  officer  : 

*•  Cambridge.  June  17. 17». 
"  Murder  and  death  have  at  length  taken  place.  An  officer,  riding  out  from  the  barracks  on  Prospect 
Hill,  has  l>een  shot  by  an  American  sentinel.  1  leave  the  horrors  of  that  bloody  disposition,  which  ha.'t  joined 
itself  to  rebellion  in  these  colonies,  to  the  feelings  of  all  Europe.  I  do  not  ask  for  justice,  for  I  believe  everr 
principle  of  it  has  fled  from  this  province.  I  demand  liberty  to  send  an  ofTicer  to  General  Sir  Hennr  CKb- 
ton,  by  way  of  the  head-quarters  of  General  Washington.  Wm,  Phillips,  Major  Oemral.^^ 

This  was  strange  language  for  a  prisoner  of  war  to  use  toward  his  keeper !  Before  the  insulting  BOtt 
had  been  received  by  Heath,  the  sentry  had  been  put  under  guard  to  await  the  decision  of  a  jury  of  inquest 
Heath  had  also  written  a  polite  note  to  Phillips,  informing  him  of  the  fact.  As  I  have  observed  before,  ike 
haughty  insolence  of  the  British  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  toward  the  Americans,  did  more  to  eniieD- 
der  hatred  and  foster  the  rebellion  than  any  other  single  cause.  Phillips^s  conduct  is  a  fair  picture,  amonc 
many  others,  of  the  haughty  bearing  of  the  Britons  in  Authority.  I  have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  to 
General  Heath,  written  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Lieutenant  Kingston,  Burgoync^s  deputy  adjataot  gea- 
eral.     It  is  marked  by  flippant  insolence,  although  a  little  more  polite  than  Phillipe's  letter. 

*  Peleg  Wadsworth  was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1769.  After 
his  unsu(;cessful  attempt  against  the  British  fort  at  Penobscot  in  1779,  where  his  bravery  was  acknowledged. 
lie  was  sent  to  command  in  the  district  of  Maine,  whither  he  took  his  family.  In  February,  1781  a  pant 
of  the  enemy  cay  tured  him  in  his  own  house,  and  conveyed  him  to  the  British  quarters  at  Bagadnce  orCi*- 
tin.  In  company  with  Major  Budon,  he  effected  his  escape  from  the  fcrt  in  .Tune,  cros-«.ed  the  Fend  soot  is 
ft  oanoe,  and  traveled  throngh  the  wilderness  to  his  homo.  Of  his  (apt.ure,  sufferin^^  ami  ewuie,  1*r- 
Dwijiht  has  given  a  long  and  interesting  account  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Traveh  in  New  Englamd.  Fof 
many  years  Wadsworth  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Cumberland  district.  He  died  at  Hiram,  in  3faiBe, 
in  November,  1829,  aged  ei^^hty  years.  His  son.  Lieutenant  Henry  Wadsworth,  was  blown  up  in  a  iR^ 
ship  m  the  harbor  at  Tripoli  in  September,  1804. — Allcfis  Jmerican  Biograpkjf, 
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Dcpmture  fruiu  Bostoo. 


Sooiery  on  the  Route. 


Cochituftte. 


TTie  Qnhmhanf  ■ 


Tnditkm  of  AlMhapauc 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

^*  Day  wanes ;  'tis  autumn's  eventide  again ; 
And,  sinkingr  on  the  blue  hill's  breast,  the  sun 
Spreads  the  largo  bounty  of  his  level  blaze, 
Lengthening  the  shades  of  mountains  and  tall  trees, 
And  throwing  blacker  shadows  o'er  the  sheet 
Of  the  dark  stream,  in  whose  unruffled  tide 
Waver  the  bank-shrub  and  the  graceful  elm, 
As  the  gray  branches  and  their  trembling  leaves 
Catch  the  soft  whispers  of  the  evening  air." 

George  Lunt. 


>i 


T  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  warm,  bright  day  in  October,  that  I  left 
Boston  for  Norwich  and  New  London,  upon  the  Thames,  in  Connecticut, 
where  I  purposed  to  pass  two  or  three  days  in  visiting  the  interesting  lo- 
calities in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  I  journeyed  upon  the  great 
Western  rail-way  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  forty-four  miles  westward, 
where  the  Norwich  road  branches  off  in  the  direction  of  Long  Island 
Sound,  and  courses  down  the  beautiful  valleys  of  the  French  and  Quine- 
'r^  l\  baug  Rivers.  Every  rood  of  the  way  is  agreeably  diversified.  Hill  and 
f;  mountain,  lake  and  streamlet,  farm-house  and  village,  charmed  the  eye 
with  a  kaleidoscope  variety  as  our  train  thundered  over  the  road  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour.  Yet  memory  can  Bx  upon  only  a  few  prom- 
inent points,  and  these  appear  to  make  the  sum  of  all  which  the  eye  gazed 
upon.  Thus  I  remember  the  sweet  Lake  Cochituate,  whose  clear  waters  now  bless  the  city 
of  Boston  with  limpid  streams.  I  remember  it  stretching  away  north  from  the  rail-way, 
pierced  with  many  green  headlands,  and  rippled  by  the  wings  of  waterfowl.  Thus,  too,  I 
remember  the  beautiful  little  Mashapaug,*  lying  in  a  bowl  of  the  wooded  hills  of  Killingly, 
sparkling  in  the  slant  rays  of  the  evening  sun  as  we  swept  by  and  became  lost  among  the 
rugged  heights  and  dark  forests  at  twilight. 

The  Quinebaug  is  dotted  with  pretty  factory  villages  at  almost  every  rift  in  its  course ; 
and,  as  we  halted  a  moment  at  the  stations,  the  serried  lights  of  the  mills,  and  the  merry 
laughter  of  troops  of  girls  just  released  from  labor,  joyous  as  children  bursting  from  school, 
agreeably  broke  the  monotony  of  an  evening  ride  in  a  close  car.  We  reached  the  Shetucket 
Valley  at  about  half  past  seven  o'clock,  and  at  eight  I  was  pleasantly  housed  at  the  Mer- 

*  This  sheet  of  water  is  now  known  by  the  unpoetical  name  of  Alexander's  Lake,  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  Scotchman,  named  Neil  Alexander,  settled  there,  and  owned^  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  in  the  year 
1720.  The  Indians,  who  called  it  Mashapaug,  had  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of  the  lake.  I 
({uote  from  Barber* t  Historical  Collections  of  Connectieuty  p.  431  :  *'In  ancient  times,  when  the  red  men  of 
this  quarter  had  long  enjoyed  prosperity,  that  is,  when  they  had  found  plenty  of  game  in  the  woods  and  tish 
in  the  ponds  and  rivers,  they  at  length  fixed  the  time  for  a  general  powwne — a  sort  of  festival  for  eating, 
drinking,  smoking,  singing,  and  dancing.  The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose  was  a  sandy  hill,  or  mountain, 
covered  with  tall  pi  les,  occupying  thn  situation  where  the  ?ake  now  lies.  Thn  powwow  lasted  four  days  in 
succession,  and  was  to  continue  longer,  had  not  the  Great  Spirit,  enraged  at  the  licentiousness  that  prevailed 
there,  resolved  to  punish  them.  Accordingly,  while  the  red  people,  in  iminense  numijers,  were  capering 
about  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  it  suddenly  gave  way  beneath  them  and  sunk  to  a  great  depth,  when 
the  waters  from  below  rushed  up  and  covered  them  all,  except  one  good  old  iqtuiw,  who  occupied  the  peak 
which  now  bears  the  name  of  Loon's  Island.  Whether  the  tradition  is  entitled  to  credit  or  not,  we  will  do 
it  justice  by  atTirming  that  in  a  clear  day,  when  there  is  no  wind,  and  the  stuface  of  the  lake  is  smooth,  the 
huge  trunks  and  leafless  branches  of  gigantic  pines  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  wa 
ler,  some  of  them  reaching  almost  to  the  surface,  in  such  huge  and  fantastic  forms  as  to  cause  the  beholder 
to  9tartl«>  !'* 
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chants'  Hotel  in  Norwich,  a  city  beautifully  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Yantic  and 
Shetucket  Rivers,  whose  wedded  waters  here  form  the  broa''  and  navigable  Thames. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  started  in  search  of  celebnties,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet 
with  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  the  widely-known  author  of  the  **  Statesman's  Manual"  and 
other  standard  works.  Norwich  is  his  birth-place,  and  was  his  residence  during  his  youth, 
and  he  is  as  familiar  with  its  history  and  topography  as  a  husbandman  is  with  that  of  hie 
fann.  With  such  a  guide,  accompanied  by  his  intelligent  little  son,  an  earnest  delver  among 
the  whys  and  wherefores  in  the  mine  of  knowledge,  I  anticipated  a  delightful  journey  of  a 
day.  Nor  was  I  disappointed  ;  and  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  that  day's  ramble  form  one 
of  the  brightest  points  in  my  interesting  tour.  I  procured  a  span  of  horses  and  a  barouche 
to  convey  us  to  Lebanon,  twelve  miles  northward,  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Trumbull,  the 
patriot  governor  of  Connecticut  during  the  Revolution.  While  the  hostler  is  harnessing  oar 
team,  let  us  open  the  chronicles  of  Norwich  and  see  what  history  has  recorded  there. 

Like  that  of  all  the  ancient  New  England  towns,  the  Indian  history  of  Norwich,  com- 
meucing  with  the  advent  of  the  English  in  that  neighborhood  about  1643,  is  full  of  romance, 
and  woos  the  pen  to  depict  it ;  but  its  relation  to  my  subject  is  only  incidental,  and  I  roust 
pass  it  by  with  brief  mention. 

Norwich  is  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient  Mohegan  country,  and  Mohegan  was  its  Indian 
name.  Uncas  was  the  chief  of  the  tribe  when  the  English  first  settled  at  Hartford,  and 
built  a  fort  at  Say  brook,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River.  He  formed  a  treaty  of 
amity  with  the  whites  ;  and  so  fair  wore  his  broad  acres  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot 
River,  now  the  Thames,  that  the  sin  of  covetousness  soon  pervaded  the  hearts  of  the  Puritan 
^  settlers.  Wawekus  Hill,  now  in  the  center  of  Norwich,  was  a  famous  observatory  for  his 
warriors,  for  eastward  of  them  were  the  powerful  Narragansets,  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mo- 
hegans,  and  governed  by  the  brave  Miantonomoh,  also  a  friend  of  the  white  men.  In  the 
spring  of  1643  the  flame  of  war  was  lighted  between  these  powerful  tribes,  and  Miantono 
moh  led  his  warriors  to  an  invasion  of  the  Mohegan  country.  His  plans  were  secretly  laid, 
and  he  hoped  to  take  Uncas  by  surprise.  For  this  purpose  six  hundred  of  his  bravest  war- 
riors were  led  stealthily,  by  night  marches,  toward  the  head  waters  of  the  Pequot.  At 
dawn,  one  morning,  they  were  discovered  at  the  Shetucket  Fords,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Quinebaug,  by  some  of  the  vigilant  Mohegan  scouts  upon  the  Wawekus.  From  the  rocky 
nooks  near  the  falls  of  the  Yantic,  a  canoe,  bearing  a  messenger  with  the  intelligence,  shot 
down  the  Thames  to  Shantock  Point,  where  Uncas  was  strongly  fortified.  With  three  or 
four  hundred  of  his  best  warriors  he  marched  to  meet  Miantonomoh.  They  confronted  at 
the  Great  Plains,  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Norwich,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  advantage  gained  by  Uncas  by  strategy*  was  maintained,  and 
the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  closely  pursued  by  the  Mohegans.  Through  tangled 
woods  and  over  rocky  ledges,  across  the  Yantic,  and  over  the  high  plain  of  Norwich  toward 
the  Shetucket  Fords,  the  pursued  and  pursuers  swept  like  a  blast.  Two  swifl-footed  Mo- 
hegans pursued  Miantonomoh  with  unwearied  pertinacity,  and  finally  outstripped  him,  be 
being  encumbered  with  a  heavy  corselet.  They  impeded  his  progress,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  seize  him,  that  honor  being  reserved  for  their  chief  As  soon  as  Uncas  touched  Mianto- 
nomoh, the  latter  halted  and  sat  down  in  silence.  He  was  conducted  in  triumph  to  Shan- 
tock, where  Uncas  treated  him  with  generous  kindness  and  respect.  The  conflict  had  beeo 
brief,  but  thirty  of  the  Narragansets  were  slain.  Among  the  prisoners  were  a  brother  of 
the  captive  king,  and  two  sons  of  Canonicus,  his  uncle. 

Uncas,  probably  fearing  that  the  Narragansets  would  make  an  attempt  to  recapture  their 


^  When  Uncas  saw  the  superior  number  of  Miantondmoh's  warriors,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  that  cfcief 
to  say,  in  tho  name  of  Uncas,  ''  Let  us  two  firrht  single-handed.  If  you  kill  me,  my  men  shall  be  yoors;  if 
I  kill  you,  your  men  shall  bo  mine."  Miantondmoh,  suspecting  treachery,  disdainfully  rejected  the  propo* 
sition.  Uncos  then  fell  on  his  face,  a  signal  previously  agreed  upon  with  his  warriors,  who,  with  bent  bovi. 
rushed  upon  the  Narragansets,  who  were  carelessly  awaiting  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  thus  pot  then 


to  flight 
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chief,  sent  him  to  Hartford,  and  surrendered  him  into  the  custody  of  the  English,  agreeing 
to  be  governed  in  his  future  conduct  toward  his  prisoner  by  their  advice.  Miantondmoh 
was  imprisoned  until  September,  when  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  their 
meeting  in  Boston,  after  debating  the  question  whether  it  would  be  lawful  to  take  the  life 
of  Miantondmoh,  referred  his  case  to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  composed  of  Bve  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministers  of  the  colonies.  Their  decision  was  in  favor  of  handing  him  over  to  Uncas 
for  ex4'cution,  tcithout  torture^  within  the  dominions  of  that  sachem.  Delighted  with  the 
verdict  of  his  Christian  allies,  the  equally  savage  Mohegan,  with  a  few  trusty  followers,  con- 
ducted Miantondmoh  to  the  spot  where  he  was  captured,  and,  while  marching  unsuspicious 
of  present  danger,  a  brother  of  Uncas,  at  a  sign  from  that  chief,  buried  his  hatchet  in  the 
head  of  the  royal  prisoner.  Uncas  cut  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  shoulder  of  the  slain  cap- 
tive and  ate  it,  saying,  •«  It  is  very  sweet ;  it  makes  my  h^art  strong.'*  Satisfied  revenge 
made  it  sweet ;  and  no  doubt  his  heart  felt  stronger  when  he  saw  his  powerful  enemy  lying 
dead  at  his  feet.  The  whole  transaction  was  base  treachery  and  ingratitude.  Miantond- 
moh had  been  the  firm  friend  of  the  whites  on  Rhode  Island,  and  his  sentence  was  a  fla- 
grant offense  against  the  principles  of  common  justice  and  Christianity.  He  was  buried 
where  he  was  slain,  and  from  these  circumstances  the  place  has  since  been  called  the  S9 
chem  s  Plain.* 

The  Narragansets,  burning  with  revenge,  and  led  by  Pessacus,  a  brother  of  Miantono- 
moh,  invaded  the  Mohegan  country  in  the  spring  of  1645.  Plantations  were  laid  waste, 
and  Uncas,  with  his. principal  warriors,  was  driven  into  his  strong  fortress  at  Shantock. 
There  he  was  closely  besieged,  but  found  means  to  send  a  messenger  to  Captain  Mason,  the 
destroyer  of  the  Pequots,  then  commanding  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  As  in  duty  bound,  that 
officer  sent  succor  to  his  ally,  not  in  men,  for  they  were  not  needed,  but  in  provisions. 
Thomas  Leffingwell,  a  young  man  of  undaunted  courage,  paddled  a  oanoe  up  the  Pequot  at 
night,  laden  with  many  hundred  weight  of  beef,  corn,  pease,  &c.,  and  deposited  them  safely 
within  the  fort  at  Shantock.  This  timely  relief  was  made  known  to  the  besiegers  by  hoist 
ing  a  piece  of  beef  upon  a  pole  above  the  ramparts  of  the  fort.     Unable  unkos 

to  break  down  the  fortress,  the  Narragansets  raised  the  siege  and  returned  ^f  p  /^ 

to  their  own  country.     This  invasion  was  repeated,  and  with  almost  fatal  ^  \/ 

effect  to  Uncas.     The  English  saved  him,  and.  Anally,  afler  nearly  twenty  /) 

years  of  strife,  the  hatchet  was  buried  between  these  tribes.  ^**  """'^ 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  hostilities  that  the  younger  Winthrop  and  Owawiko^ 

others  commenced  a  settlement  at  Pequot  Harbor,  now  New  Lon- 
don ;  and  in  1659  Uncas  and  his  two  sons  signed  a  deed  at  Say- 
brook,  conveying  a  tract  of  land,  *•  lying  at  the  head  of  the  Great  River,**  **^  °*"^ 
nine  miles  square,  to  Thomas  Leffingwell  and  others,  for  a  value  consid-     •    Attawauhood, 
eration  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.     Leffint,well  had  thirty-     •^-^^Z|--7>J^ 
five  associates,  and  there  founded  the  city  of  Norwich,  at  the  head  of  the          ^'     jj, 
plain  now  known  as  the  old  town,  or  up  town.     It  is  not  my  province  to    siokatubxs  or  itxcas 
trace  the  progress  of  settlement,  but  simply  to  note  the  prominent  points        ^^^  ""  sonji* 

^  The  spot  where  Miantondmoh  was  baried  is  a  little  northward  of  the  village  of  Greenville,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Shetuckct,  and  aboat  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Norwich.  A  pile  of  stones  was  placed  upon  his 
grave,  and  for  many  years  a  portion  of  his  tribe  came,  in  the  season  of  flowers,  and  moarncd  over  his  re- 
mains, each  one  adding  a  stone  to  the  tamuliis.  At  length  their  visits  ceased,  and  the  voice  of  tradition 
being  seldom  beard  at  that  isolated  spot,  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  pile  of 
stones  was  sepulchral  and  sacred  to  patriotism,  used  them  in  the  construction  of  the  foundation  of  a  barn. 
On  the  4th  of  July,  1841,  the  people  of  Greenville  celebrated,  by  a  festival,  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Miantondmoh,  on  the  spot  whore  he  was  slain.  It  is  a  block  of  granite  eight  feet  high,  and  about  five  feet 
square  at  the  base,  bearing  the  inscription 

Miantondmoh. 
1643. 

I  did  not  visit  the  spot,  but,  from  description,  I  think  the  initial  letter  I,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
is  a  fair  representation  of  it. 

'  Owaneko  was  a  bold  warrior  in  his  youth,  and  was  distinguished  in  King  Philip's  War.    In  maturity, 
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in  the  colonial  hietory  of  a  people  who  were  among  the  earliest  and  most  ardent  Bnppoitert 

of  the  Revolution.' 

It  was  a  charming  spot  where  the  Puritan  settlers  foanded  the  city  of  Xorwich,  3 
name  given  to  it  in  honor  of  the  English  birth-pletce  of  some  of  them.      "  Birds  and 

animals  of  armost  every  species  belonging  to  the  climate  were  numerous  to  an  nncommon 

degree ;  and  the  hissing  of  snakes,  as  well  as  the  howling  of  wolves  and  bear*  niun  soon 

have  become  familiar  to  their  ears.     To  complete  the  view, 

it  may  be  added,  that  the  streams  swarmed  with  fish  and  wild 

fowl ;  in  the  brooks  and  meadows  were  found  the  beaver  and 

the  otter,  and  through  the  whole  scene   stalked  at  intervals 

the  Indian  and  the  deer,"*     The  planting  of  this  settlement 

greatly   pleased  TJncas,  but   irritated   the   Narraganscls  ;   the 

tbrmer  regarding  it  with  pleasure,  as  the  latter  did  with  anger, 

as  a  barrier  to  tho  meditated  invasions  of  the  Mohegan  country 

by  the  tribe  of  Miantonomoh.     Uncas  remained  a  firm  friend 

TO  the  whites  until  his  death,  which  occurred  soon  aAer  the 
■  ulose  of  King  Philip's  War,  probably  in  1G83.     He  died  at 

.Mobegan  (Norwich),  and  was  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of 

his  family,  situated  upon  the  high  plain  just  abovo  the  falls  of 

the  Yantic.     The  royal  cemetery  has  been  inclosed,  and  a 

granite  monument  erected  therein  to  the  memory  of  the  cele- 
brated sachem. 

NoTfmiieri         '^^^  ''"'  male  while  child  born  in  Norwich  was 

i6tn.         Christopher  Hutitiiiglon,  afterward  recorder  of  the  town.     The  name  of  Hunt- 

mgton  is  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  history  of  that  settlement,  and  is  promioeDt 

in  our  revolutionary  annals.      Several  of  that  name  were   engaged  in  the  army,  and  one 

Samuel  Huntington,  was  President  of  Congress.  Indeed,  the  whole  population  seemed  to  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  from  the  Stamp  Act  era  until  the 
close  of  the  war  for  independence,  almost  every  patriotic  measure  adopted  was  an  act 

of  the  town,  not  of  impromptu  assemblages  of  the  friends  of  liberty  or  of  committee!.*     Like 

'liavini;  lost  the  -ilirniiliis  of  war,  "he  imcd  10  wan<lor  abi>ut  ^ilh  his  blanket,  mctoncp,  and  sandals,  his  gm, 
iiiid  his  sqiia«-,"  soj-s  Miss  Cnulkins,  '■  tn  Uef;  iti  the  neighboring  towns,  ([uarwring  hinueir  in  the  kJtebMP 
:ind  onthoiiscs  of  his  white  friends,  nnd  jirescnting  to  strangers,  or  those  who  cmild  not  well  nndentaod  hii 
imp«rrect  English,  B  brirf,  which  had  been  written  for  him  by  Mr.  Riohard  BashneU.  ll  was  M  fallovi 
■^ '  Oiw<^o  )ciiMr.  hU  qverp  dolh  bring 


Uncit')  HinirBK* 


lefood; 


ir  friend!  ■ 


'  The  reader  is  referred  to  a.  wptl-writlen  volume  of  360  pages,  jt  Hiilory  o/Noneirh,  CoitiiecHnl,fivm 
ill  Srlllrment  in  lC6t),  fa  Jnnuari/,  1845  :  by  Mia  F.  M.  Caulktni.  It  is  carefully  compiled  from  the  Iocb 
record.',  old  newspapers,  and  wcll-niilhcntiealeil  traditions,  many  of  the  latter  being  derived  from  Ihrn  liTinf; 
witnesses  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution.  I  am  indebted  to  tbis  viUusble  little  \rork  for  much  intensli^ 
matter  connected  with  Norwich.  '  Miss  Caolkins,  page  <0. 

'  This  monument  is  on  the  south  side  of  Pmspecl  Street,  and  stands  within  a  shaded  inclosoni  tnrroandtd 
by  a  hedge  of  prim,  upon  the  estate  of  .fudge  Gcnldard.  The  obelisk  is  a  single  block  oT  granite,  mod,  with  the 
pedestal,  is  about  twenty  feet  high.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the  citisens  of  Norwich.  The  lauds- 
tion-slone  was  laid  by  President  Jaeksnn,  while  visiting  Norwich  during  bis  Esatorti  tour  In  1832.  Serenl 
smalt  tomb-stones  of  those  of  tho  royal  line  ofUneos  are  within  the  inclosure.  The  name  h)u  now  beccns 
extinct,  the  lost  Uncas  having  been  buried  there  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  A  dewcadssl 
ofUncas,  named  Mazcon,  was  buried  there  in  I82T,  on  whit-b  occasion  the  wife  of  Judite  Goddard  (he  beii^ 
absent)  invited  the  remnant  of  the  Muhegan  tribe,  then  numbering  abont  sixty,  to  partake  of  a.  cold  colUnos- 

*  On  the  Tth  of  April.  1765,  on  the  receipt  of  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  the  people  is 
town-meeting  assemi>led,  voteil  unanimously  "  that  the  town  clerk  shall  proceed  in  his  offioe  as  nsooJ,  wi 
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Nomrich  Liberty  Tree.    Celebratioii  under  it    Honors  to  John  Wilket.    Patriotic  Town  Meeting.    Benevolence  of  the  Peopir, 

thoso  of  Boston,  the  people  of  Norwich  had  their  Liberty  Tree,  under  which  public  meetings 
were  held  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act.  It  was  brought  from  the  forest,  and  erected  in 
the  center  of  the  open  plain.  Ingersoll,  the  stamp  distributor  for  Connecticut,  was  burned 
in  efHgy  upon  the  high  hill  overlooking  the  plain,  just  above  the  site  of  the  old  meeting- 
house. The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  celebrated,  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  event, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  1767,  with  great  festivity,  under  Liberty  Tree,  which  was  decked 
with  standards  and  appropriate  devices,  and  crowned  with  a  Phrygian  cap.  A  tent,  or 
booth,  was  erected  under  it,  called  a  pavilion.  Here,  almost  daily,  people  assembled  to  hear 
news  and  encourage  each  other  in  the  determination  to  resist  every  kind  of  oppression.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  entered  heartily  into  the  scheme  of  non-importation  from 
Great  Britain.  The  pledge  was  generally  signed,  and  almost  all  were  strictly  faithful.  On 
♦he  7th  of  June,  1768,  an  entertainment  was  given  at  Peck's  tavern,*  to  celebrate  the  elec- 
tion of  John  Wilkes  to  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Every  thing  was  arranged  in  excellent  taste. 
All  the  table  furniture,  such  as  plates,  bowls,  tureens,  tumblers,  and  napkins,  were  marked 
"45,"  the  number  of  the  North  i?Wto7i,  Wilkes's  paper,  that  drew  down  upon  his  head  the 
ire  of  the  British  government,  and,  consequently,  as  a  persecuted  patriot,  obtained  for  him 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Tree  of  Liberty  was  decorated  with  new  banners 
and  devices,  among  which  was  a  flag  inscribed  "No.  45,  Wilkes  and  Liberty."  Another 
celebration  was  held  there  in  September,  avowedly  to  ridicule  the  commissioners  of  customs 
at  Boston  ;  and  in  various  ways  the  people  manifested  their  defiance  of  British  power,  where 
it  wielded  instruments  of  oppression.  The  margins  of  their  public  records,  for  a  series  of 
years,  were  emblazoned  with  the  words  Liberty  I  Liberty  I  Liberty  I  Every  man  was 
a  self-constituted  member  of  the  committee  of  vigilance,  and  none  could  drink  tea,  or  use 
other  proscribed  articles  with  impunity.  Some  who  offended  were  forced  publicly  to  recant. 
The  conduct  of  such  persons  was  under  the  special  inspection  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  of  whom 
Captain  Joseph  Trumbull,  eldest  son  of  Governor   Trumbull,  was  one  of  the  most  active. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1774,  a  town  meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion "  the  melancholy  state  of  i^fTairs.'*  Honorable  Jabcz  Huntington  was  chosen  modera- 
tor ;  a  series  of  resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Captain  Trumbull  and  Samuel  Huntington,  were 
adopted,*  and  a  standing  committee  of  correspondence,  composed  of  some  of  the  leading  pa- 
triots of  the  town,  was  appointed.^  The  people  of  Boston,  in  their  distress,  consequent  upon 
the  closing  of  the  port,*^  received  substantial  testimonies  of  the  sympathy  of  those  of  *  June  i 
Norwich  ;*  and  when  the  rumor  which  went  abroad  that  the  British  soldiers  were  massa- 
cring the  people  of  Boston,  reached  Norwich,  a  multitude  gathered  around  the  Septembers, 
Liberty  Tree,  and  the  next  morning  (Sunday)  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  men,  ^''"''• 

*  Miss  Caulk  ins,  page  208. 

*  This  building,  though  somewhat  altered,  is  yet  standing  qn  one  side  of  the  green  in  the  upper  town,  not 
far  from  the  court-house.  Belah  Peck,  Esq.,  son  of  the  proprietor  of  the  house  at  that  time,  and  then  a  half- 
grown  boy,  was  yet  living.  I  met  him  upon  the  road,  when  returning  from  Lebanon,  sitting  in  his  wagon 
as  erect  as  most  men  at  seventy.     He  died  toward  the  close  of  1850,  in  the  ninety-fifth  vear  of  his  age« 

'  One  of  these  resolutions,  looking  favorably  to  a  general  Congress,  was  as  follows :  '^  That  we  will,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  abilities,  assert  and  defend  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  British  America ;  and  that  we  will 
co-operate  with  our  other  brethren,  in  this  and  the  other  colonies,  in  such  reasonable  measures  as  shall,  in 
general  Congrese  or  otherwue,  bo  judged  most  proper  to  release  us  from  burdens  we  now  feel,  and  secure 
OS  from  greater  evils  we  fear  will  follow  from  the  principles  adopted  by  the  British  Parliament  respecting 
the  town  of  Boston.''  This  was  one  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  colonies  favorable  to  a  general 
(iongrcsj*. 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  Captain  Jedediah  Huntington.  C.  Ledingwell,  Dr.  Theophilus  Rogers,  Cap- 
tain William  Hubbard,  and  Captain  JoA^ph  Trumbull.  Captain  Huntington  was  afterward  aid  to  General 
Washington,  and  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental  army.  Captain  Trumbull  was  made  a  commissary 
in  the  army. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Norwich  sent  cash,  wheat,  com,  and  a  flock  of  three  hundred  and  ninety  sheep,  for 
the  relief  of  the  suflfering  poor  of  Boston.  This  liberality  was  greatly  applauded  in  the  public  prints  of  the 
day.  A  further  instance  of  the  liberal  devotion  of  the  people  of  Norwich  to  the  cause  may  be  mentioned. 
The  Connecticut  Gazette  for  January,  1778,  published  at  New  London,  says,  *^0n  the  last  Sabbath  of  De- 
cember, 1777,  a  contribution  was  taken  up  in  the  several  parishes  of  Norwich  for  the  benefit  of  the  officem 
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a  large  proportion  of  them  ^voll  mounted,  starled  for  the  oppressed  city,  under  Majcw  John 
Durkce.  The  report  proved  to  bo  false  ;  but  the  foUowiDg  year,  when  the  skinnish  at  Lex 
in<;tciii  inflamed  all  Anglo- Am  erica,  a.  large  proportion  of  these  lame  men  hastened  lo  Cam 
bridge,  and  Durkce  and  otbera  were  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.'  A  company  of  one  hund- 
red choice  men,  raised  by  Durkeo  in  Norwich,  marched  thither  under  Lieutenant  Joshui 
Huntington,  and  were  annexed  to  Putnam's  brigade. 

In  tho  spring  of  177C,  the  Continental  army  that  left  Boston  for  New  York  after  the 
British  evacuation  of  the  former  place,  passed 
through  Norwich  to  embark  for  New  LondoD. 
There  (reueral  Washington  met  Governor 
Trumbull  by  appoint  [neiit,  and  both  dined  to- 
i^ether  at  the  table  of  Colonel  Jedediah  Hunt- 
ington. The  dwelling  of  that  active  patriot, 
pictured  in  the  engraving,  is  well  preserved  in 
its  original  character.  It  is  in  the  present 
possesion  of  bis  nieces,  the  daughters  of  Col- 
onel Ebenezer  Huntington.  Its  roof  at  differ- 
int  limes  sheltered  several  of  the  foreign  ofli- 
Pers — La  Fayette,  Steuben,  Pulaski,  the  Duke 
de  Lauzun.  and  the  Marquis  do  Chastellux. 
While  Lauzun's  legion  was  cantoned  at  Leb- 
anon, in  the  winter  of  1 780—8 1,  Genera!  Huntington  invited  that  nobleoiU)  and  hU  oflieen 
to  a  banquet  al  his  house.  The  noble  and  brilliant  appearance  of  these  men  when  they 
rode  into  the  town  atlraeied  great  attention.  After  the  diuner  was  over,  the  whole  party  »-ent 
into  the  yard,  now  adorned  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  gave  three  loud  huzzas  for  liberty ! 

Our  vehicle  is  at  the  door;  let  us  take  the  reins  and  depart  for  Lebanon. 

IJefore  leaving  Norwich,  we  called  upon  Jonathan  G.  W.  Trumbull,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of 
the  patriot  governor  of  that  name,  who  kindly  furnished  us  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
"  the  oldest  inhabitant"  of  Lebannii,  Captain  Hubbard  Dutton.  Mr,  Trumbull  is  a  lincil 
ileieciidiuit,  through  his  grandmother,  of  the  Reverend  John  Robinson,  the  Puritan  divioi; 
whose  flock  were  the  Pilgri.m  FATirEits.     Among  other  relies,  Mr.  Trumbull  showed  iu  a 


aiiit  noldiers  who  brlonjieil  lo  said  town,  when  [hey  colled cd  3S6  pairs  oTstockipgs,  227  pain  of  iboes,  IIB 
>hirls.  78  Jncki!ls,  4S  ]«irs  of  meralK  208  pnirH  o[  mitten*,  1 1  bulTcaps,  15  poirs  of  breeches,  9  cools,  !2. 
riHe  frocks,  19  hamtkcrcliiers  nnd  ^£233  1T>.  Sd.  [about  Sl295],  which  vas  forwanled  to  the  armj.  Ako 
wllectcil  a  i|iian(iiy  of  pork,  chcew,  whnat,  rye,  Iniiian  corn,  Busar,  rice,  flax,  wood,  tec.  Ice.,  to  be  dis- 
irihulcd  to  the  ncL'dv  ruiiiities  of  the  ofTiucra  anJ  soldier?.  The  whale  amounied  lo  the  snm  ot  JCiAOO,"  m 
uliiHrt  S7000. 

'  This  was  ilic  Colonel  Durkee  cnj^nged  in  aOairs  at  Wyoming,  and  known  as  "  the  bok]  Beaa  Biller  ' 
See  note,  jiagp  345, 

"  Thin  jileit»aiit  man'sion  is  silnatol  in  Old  Xorwieh,  or  "  up  town,"  a  few  rods  eastward  of  that  of  Got- 
eriior  Hnnlinv'tim.  The  oriijinal  owner,  Jeilediah  Huntington,  wos  one  of  five  sons  of  General  Jabei  Huol- 
Incriin,  whii  were  in  iho  C'linlincntiii  army  at  dillcreol  times  during  the  war.  He  was  bom  at  Norairli. 
Ai^st  13, 1745,  anil  sraduateil  at  Hart'ard  Collcf^e  in  1763.  The  address  which  he  delivered  npm  ibu 
occasion  was  ''the  flml  Kngliih  omliim  ever  heard  upon  the  oomincncemeni  boards"  oT  thai  initiintioa. 
When  qipnsltiiin  In  British  rule  lw,[nn,  ynnng  Huniington  was  nmused,  and  at  once  espoused  the  cauce  «i 
ihe  eoiunJNiB.  He  wns  an  aelivo  Sun  of  Liherty.  ami  was  one  of  ihe  earliest  captains  of  miUiia.  in  his  nuire 
■iivn.  He  mlscd  a  regiment,  nnd  with  it  joined  the  Cimlincnlnl  arm;  in  1775.  In  1777,  Congress  cub- 
mis'.lonp'l  him  a  brigmtier,  which  otli(%  he  held  iiiilil  the  closo  of  Ihe  war.  Waahington  highly  mceroed 
hirn.  sikI  ap|H>ininl  him  ciillecliir  of  the  purt  of  New  London  in  1789.  He  re«ded  there  until  his  dcatL 
whivh  opcnrredon  ihe  S5lh  of  September,  1818.  His  first  wife  was  daughter  of  GoTemorTiumbnll.  Sbt 
ilied  at  Dcdhnin,  while  her  hnsliaiiil  was  oii  hiH  way  lo  Cambridge,  in  1775.  His  second  wife  wa*  listtr  ic 
ihe  Into  Bish<>p  !M<iure  of  Vii^inia.     She  died  in  1831. 

Benjamin  Hunlin(;tan,  of  anntber  family,  was  Ihe  first  mayor  of  Norwich,  and  was  a  repreaeDtalive  io  thr 
Cnnllneutal  Congress  from  1784  to  1787  Jnclusi\-e ;  also  during  Woshinglon's  td ministration.  His  son  Beo- 
jamin  married  a  danghler  of  Ueiicral  Jedediah  Hunting  I  on,  who  became  the  mother  of  Hontington,  our  dii- 
linciiushcd  aniM.  He  was  al  one  time  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  New  York  brtdten.  Ha  died  on  the  3d 
of  AugUBt,  1851),  at  Ihe  age  of  seventy-three  years. 
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The  Raid  to  Lcbui 


ul  FilcbrltlB.        SUnUian  of  Lcbui 


silver  Clip,  with  a  richly- wrought  handle,  and  bearing  the  iniliaU  I.  R.,  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Robiuson.     It  is  properly  preserved  as  a  most  precious  heir-loom. 

The  road  to  Lebanon  passes  through  a  bioken  but  fertile  country,  every  where  thoroughly 
cultivated  where  tillage  h  practicable.  We  passed  through  Old  N'orwich  and  ovei  Bean 
Hill,  but,  mistaking  the  Colchester  road  for  the 
Lebanon  turnpike,  found  ourselves  at  Fitch- 
ville,  in  Bozrah,  nearly  two  miles  from  our 
most  direct  way.'  The  lide  along  the  high 
batiks  of  the  winding  Vaulic,  coursing  in  a 
deep  bod  among  stalely  trees,  was  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  lime,  and  we  had  no 
inclination  to  chide  the  road-fork  that  deceiv- 
ed tie. 

Tlic  gentle  hills  rise  one  above  another  to- 
ward Leiiaiion,  until  thdy  are  lost  in  a  high, 
rolling  plain,  on  which  the  old  town  is  situ- 
ated. The  land  throughout  that  region  has 
ever  been  held  in  the  highest  estimation  for 
its  fertility ;  and  around  Lebanon,  the  focus 
of  Connecticut  patriotism  and  vigilance  during 
the  Revolution,  cluster  associationsof  the  deep- 
est interest.  Here  was  the  residence  ofGuv- 
ernor  Trumbull,  whofC  name  and  deeds  are 
worthily  aeHociated  with  those  of  Washington, 
on  the  records  of  onr  war  for  independence. 
No  man  during  that  contest  acted  with  more 


'  The  origin  of  this  name  19  a  lillle  amminir.  A  plain  man,  who  lived  where  FjlchviUe  now  il,  was  not 
remarkable  for  quoting  Svriptitro  correclly.  Un  one  occasion,  in  quoting  the  passage  from  Isaiab,  "  Who  in 
this  that  comelh  frnin  Eduni,  wiib  ilyeil  garmenu  from  Bozrah,"  &c.,  he  staled  that  (he  Frophtt  Bozrah 
said  thus  and  so.  He  was  anerwaril  call«l  the  Prophet,  and  (he  place  of  his  residence  Bazrah.  When  the 
town  WHS  incorporated,  thai  name  was  given  lo  it. — £ari<r,  302. 

*  Jonathan  Trumliull  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Connccticnl,  on  the  lOlh  of  June  (O.  S,),  1710.  He  grsdii- 
aled  al  Harvard  in  1T2T,  end  commenccil  ihe  study  of  theology  wilh  the  Reverend  Solomon  Williams,  of 
Lelnnun.  The  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  was  engngcd  in  a  mercantile  business  with  his  father  at  Leli- 
anon,  caused  him  to  become  a  merchant  luslcnd  of  a  elcrgyman.  At  the  age  of  twenty-ihree  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  where  his  buainesa  capacities  raised  him  rapidly  in  public  estima- 
tion. He  was  elccieil  lieutenant  governor  of  the  colony  in  1766,  and  by  virtue  of  that  office  liecaine  chief 
justice  of  the  Snpnrior  Court.  His  Hral  bold  step  in  opposition  to  Great  Britain  was  in  refusinif  lo  lake  the 
oath  enjoined  in  176S,  which  was  nn  almost  uncunJilicHial  submiuiun  to  all  the  power  claimed  by  Parlia- 
ment ;  ni>r  would  he  be  present  when  others,  more  timorous  than  he,  took  il.  Because  of  his  firmness  he 
was  chosen  governor  of  the  colony  in  1769,  and  he  has  the  proad  distinction  of  being  the  only  colonial  gov- 
ernor at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  who  espoased  the  eaese  of  Ihe  colonies.  He  was  considered 
the  whig  leader  in  New  England  while  llie  Adamses  and  Hancock  were  legislating  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress ;  and  during  the  whole  contest  no  man  was  moro  implicitly  relied  upon  as  a  firm,  consistent,  and  active 
friend  of  liberty  than  Governor  Trumbull.  "  General  Washington  relied  on  him,"  says  Sparks,  "as  one  of 
his  main  pillars  of  support."  In  1 T83,  when  peace  for  the  colunies  returned,  Governor  Trumbull,  then  sev 
enty-threo  years  old,  declined  a  re-election  lo  the  ollice  of  governor,  which  he  had  held  fourteen  eontecutive 
years.  He  retired  from  public  life,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  quiel  he  so  much  coveted  in  the  bo- 
som of  his  liunily.  He  was  seized  wilh  a  malignant  fever  in  August,  1785,  and  on  Ihe  17lh  of  that  mnnlh 
died.     His  son  was  afterward  Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  in  1849  bis  grandson  tilled  that  responsible 

The  Marquis  do  Chasicllux,  who  came  to  America  with  Rochambeau  in  1780,  baa  left  behind  him  a 
charming,  life-like  description  of  his  sojourn  here.  He  thus  pleasantly  allude*  lo  Governor  Trumbull.  "  1 
have  already  painted  Governor  Trumbull.  At  present  you  have  only  to  represent  to  yourself  this  little  old 
man,  in  the  antique  dress  of  Ihe  Hrst  settler?  in  this  colony,  approaching  a  table  surrounded  by  twenty  hnc- 
lar  olTieers,  and,  without  either  discnneertinj;  himself  or  losing  any  thing  of  his  formal  slitTness,  pronouncing, 
in  a  loud  voice,  a  long  prayer  in  the  form  of  a  btntdicUt.  Let  il  not  bo  imagined  that  he  excites  the  laugh- 
ler  of  his  auditors ;  they  ore  too  well  trained  ;  you  must,  on  the  contrary,  figure  to  yourself  twenty  Amaa, 
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ivcmor  TrombulL 


■relUng  imd  n 


energy,  or  plied  his  laleuts  and  resources  with  more  industry  thttn  he.  During  the  whol< 
war,  tlic  responsible  duties  and  services  of  governor  of  the  state  reited  upon  him,  yet  he  per- 
formed immense  tnbora  in  other  departments  of  the  field  to  which  he  was  cnlled,  notwhli 
atandinR  he  was  more  than  threescore  years 

»lil.      His  correspondence  was  very  extensive,  _         -,  .-""- 

imd  he  sat  in  council  no  less  than  one  thou- 
sand days  during  the  war.  Washington  never 
applied  to  him  lor  supplies  of  any  kind  with- 
out receiving  an  immediate  rcEponse.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  record  that,  although  Connecti- 
cut can  not  point  to  any  brilliant  battle  field 
within  her  borders,  she  furnished  fur  that  war 
more  troops  and  supplies  than  any  other  col- 
ony, except  Massachusetts.  If  the  old  war 
office  of  Governor  Trumbull,  j-et  standing  at 
Lebanon,  had  a  tongue  to  speak,  it  might  tell 

of  many  &  scheme  elaborated  there,  which,  in  its  consummation,  may  have  beea  the  act  thai 
turned  the  scale  of  destiny  in  favor  of  the  Americans.  There  the  illustrious  owner  discusseil 
with  Washington,  Frautlin,  Uoehambeau,  and  others,  the  gravest  questions  which  then  oc 
cupied  the  attention  of  two  hemispheres.  Such  a  spot  is  like  consecrated  ground,  and  tli* 
shoes  of  irreverence  should  never  jiress  the  green-sward  around  it. 

We  dined  at  the  upper  end  of  the  village,  ami 

then  proceeded  to  visit  the  relics  of  llie  era  of  tlu 

Kevolution  which  remain.     I  have  called  Leba 

non  an  old  town.     A  portion  of  the  tract  was  par 

chased  about  1 G98,  of  Oieaneko,  the  son  of  Utxm 

There  were  several  tracts  purchased  by  the  whit« 

in  the  vicinity,  all  of  which  were   united  in  tht 

year  1700.     The  village  is  situated    principalh 

upon  a  street  thirty  rods  wide,  and  more  than  a 

mile  in  length.     Several  well-built  houses  erecled 

before  or  about  the  time  of  the  Kcvolution  vet  le. 

main.     Among  them  is  that  of  GoTcmor  Tmin- 

bull.    It  is  a  substantial  frame  building,  and  is  now 

(IS-IQ)  owned  by  Mrs.  Eanice  Mason,  a  wido* 

eighty  years  of  age.      We  were  denied  the  pleii- 

It  of  her  feeble  health.     The  house  ia  on  the  west 

g  westward  to  Colchester.     Sixty  or  aevcntv  rode 

southwest  from  the  Trucnbull  Uouee  is  the  "  barrack  lot,"  the  place  where  Lauzuo's  legion 

of  cavalry  were  encamped.'    His  corps  consisted  of  about  five  hundred  horsemen.     Rocbam- 


nre  of  an  interview  with  her  c 
side  of  the  street,  near  the  roa 


elt.  i. 


a  (he  midtt  of  furty  musruchcn,  a 


1  will  have  some  idea  of  the  liitle  scene.*' — Tnr- 


is  the  building  in  wiiivh  Govemcir  Trumbiill  iranNicted  bis  peblic  business.  It  fornierlr  slod 
near  his  dwelling,  hiiL  is  now  sevcrid  riid<  nonliwpst  of  it,  on  the  rame  side  of  the  CommiHi.  For  mMr 
years  it  wai  iiceii|iieil  as  n  iia-^l-odicc.  Thi.i  sketch  was  taken  froin  the  open  field  in  the  rear,  loijring  Donli. 
'  The  ]>uke  du  Lnuziin  was  an  accomplished,  but  miccodingly  voluptuous  and  imprincipled  man.  Hi* 
periHHml  beautv,  tnlenis,  wit,  wealth,  and  brovenr  were  pawporis  to  the  friendship  of  men  who  abhorred  bt- 
pniHigncy.  Why  ho  c^poiued  the  cause  of  the  Americans  it  is  niit  easy  to  determine,  unless,  sarTeited  wA 
teiiMial  iniliilgi'nccs,  ho  was  desinnis  of  enirnging  in  new  oxeilemenis,  where  ho  mi^ht  rcgoia  the  wuim 
vigor  of  hts  boily.  His  conduct  here  maile  him  very  popular.  After  his  return  to  Eurojie  he  becsnie  sc- 
'juainled  with  falleyraiid,  nnd  aecmnpanied  him  on'a  mission  to  England  in  1792.  Ther«  one  of  hi)  & 
miliar  nwfocialiHi  was  the  Prince  «f  AVales,  aflcra'ard  GcDrgo  IV.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  it 
Bimn,  Lauztm  *nei»cded  to  the  thlc.  Ho  beenmc  involved  in  the  stormy  movements  of  the  French  Kko- 
Intion,  and  bein);  found  guilty  of  secretly  favoriug  Ihc  Venilcans.  was  executed  on  the  Slst  of  December,  I7M. 
Two  officers  in  his  regiment  in  America,  named  Dillon,  brothers,  also  suffered  death  by  Ibe  g 
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T)W  WUUUM  HODH. 


t  from  home  when  v 


bean  was  there,  with  five  TcgimeoU,  for  about  three  weeks,  in  the  winter  of 
'    1780,  and  while  he  tarried  Waihington  arrived,  stayed  a  few  days,  and  re- 
viewed the  French  troops.     A  French  soldier  was  shot  for  desertion,  a  few 
iwIk  Tirirth  of  \'f]V  ••  barrack  lot." 

Nearly  opposite  the  Trumbull  mansion  is  the  old  tavern  kept  during  thi? 
RevnluiioD'  by  Captain  Alden.  It  is  famous  generally  as  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous of  the  French  olHceifi,  for  diinking  and  playing,  and 
more  particularly  as  the  house  where  General  Prescolt, 
the  British  officer  who  was  captured  on  Rhode  Island, 
stopped  t«  dine,  while  on  his  way,  under  on  escort,  to 
Washington's  camp,  and  received  a  horsewhipping  from 
the  landlord.'  Of  the  remarkable  circumstances  ofPres- 
cott's  capture'I  shall  hcreancr  write.  Mr.  Wattles,  the 
present  proprietor  of  the  old  tavern,  is  a  descendant  of 
Captain  Alden.  While  making  the  annexed  sketch  we 
were  joined  by  Captain  Dutton,  the  venerable  citizen  to 
whom  we  bore  a  letter  of  introduction,  but  who  was  ab- 
rived  in  the  village.  lie  has  a 
■Jistinct  recollection  of  all  the  revolutionary  events  about  Leb-  < 
anon  and  vicinity,  and  could  direct  US  to  every  spot  made  mem' 
orable  by  those  events. 

On  the  comer  of  the  rood  leading  from  Lebanon  to  Wind- 
ham is  the  house  once  occupied  by  William  Williams,  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It  has  been 
slightly  modified,  hut  its  general  appearance  is  the  same  as  it 
was  during  the  Eevolution  Its  present  occupant  is  Mr.  Sim- 
eon Peckam.  A  bi- 
ographical sketch  of 

Mr.Williamswillbe  thi  Williaxi  Uouw. 

found   among  those 

of  the  Signers,  in  another  portion  of  this  work,  and 
^^^^^^^  the  most  prominent  events  of  his  life  are  also  no- 

t  '     l^k^^^^^^^^^^Blb^L  ticed  in  his  epitaph,  given  on  the  next  page. 

K  a^^^^^^^^^^^ll^^^Hk  ^B  P'BS  on  to  the  sacred  inclosure  cou' 

-^  ^^^^^  taining  the  vault  of  the  Trumbull  family.  It  ii 
in  a  cemetery  a  little  eastward  of  the  village,  and 
near  the  Windham  Road  —  a  cemetery  which 
probably  contains  the  remains  of  more  distinguish- 
ed men  of  the  Revolution  than  any  other  in  the 
.     V   .     I  country.     In  the  Trumbull  tomb  are  the  remains 

of  two  governors  of  Connecticut,  the  first  com- 
missary general  of  the  United  States,  and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

'  Whilfl  St  table,  Mrs.  AMcn  brought  on  a  Jish  of  sacootash  (boiled  beans  and  com),  s  dish  mnch  valued 
in  America.  Prewull,  ann^ed  to  snch  food,  oxclaiined  inilignsntly,  "Whatl  do  yon  treat  me  vith  the 
fowl  orhof^?"  and  taking  the  dish  from  the  table,  atrcwed  the  contents  over  Iho  llnnr.  Captain  Alden. 
being  inroTTDed  of  Ihia,  soon  entered  with  a  horsewhip,  and  flopped  the  general  sevcrfily.  After  Prcspiill 
was  exchanged  and  rcilored  lo  his  command  on  Rhode  Island,  the  inhabitanla  of  Newport  deputed  Willism 
Rotch,  Dr.  Tiipper,  and  Timothy  Folger  to  negotiate  some  concerns  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  town.  Thev 
were  for  some  lime  refosed  admittance  (o  his  presence,  but  the  doctor  and  Folger  finallj  entered  the  room. 
Prescott  stormed  with  great  violence,  until  Folger  was  compelled  lo  withdraw.  After  the  doctor  had  an- 
nounced his  business,  and  Prevcott  had  become  calm,  the  general  said,  "  Wa.s  net  my  treatment  lo  Folger 
very  uneivil?"  "Yes,"  replied  (he  doctor.  "Then,"  said  Prescort,  "I  will  tell  you  (he  reason;  be 
looked  so  moch  like  a  d — d  Connecticut  man  that  horsewhipped  me,  that  I  could  not  endure  his  presence." 
— nalchir't  Journal,  p.  175. 

■  The  marble  monument  standing  in  Tront  of  the  tomb  is  in  roemor;  of  William  Williams,  a  signer  of  (far 
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riic  (lay  was  waning  when  I  llnished  my  sketches,  and  bidding  Lebanon  sdJ  its  inlet- 
estiiif;  assiicialions  adieu,  we  returned  to  Norwich,  stopping  for  a  few  minifles  at  the  Sa- 
chem's IS u rial-ground,  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  to  delineate  the  moDument  of  Uucas,  printed 
oil  page  30. 

On  the  following  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Williams  and  bis  son  in  a  light  deaiborn. 
I  proceeded  to  visit  the  many  points  of  historic  interest  within  and  around  Norwich.  We 
went  to  the  plaiu  and  the  upper  town  by  ihe  road  that  passes  along  the  margin  of  the  Yan- 
tic,  to  the  once  romantic  falls  near  the  mouth  of  that  river.  The  natural  beauties  of  thia 
cascade  were  half  hidden  and  defaced  long  ago  by  towering  factories ;  but  the  chief  spoiler 
was  public  iinprovemeiir,  which,  with  pick  and  powder-blast,  hammer  and  trowel,  has  digged 
rlown  the  crown  of  the  waterfall,  and  bridged  it  by  a  rail-way  viaduct.  A  curve  of  a  few 
rods  might  have  spared  tlii>  beautiful  Yantic  Falls ;  but  what  right  has  Nature  to  intrude 


her  charms  in  the  way  of  the  Ibotsteps  of  Mai 
in  Norwich,  a  fine  picture  of  these  romantic 
falls,  painted  by  (he  eminent  artist  John 
Tiiu)im:i,L,  iT  son  of  the  patriot  governor,  be- 
fore a  layer  of  brick  or  the  sound  of  an  as  had 
desecrated  the  spot.  It  was,  indeed,  a  charm- 
ing scene. 

,  Abiutt  half  way  between  Norwich  city  atid 
the  upper  town,  on  the  right  or  south  side  of  tho 
road,  was  the  birth-place  of  Benedict  ArntiM, 
depicted  in  the  amicxe«l  cngrnviug.  The  view 
is  from  tiie  road,  Iixiking  southeast.  The  house 
bad  had  some  slight  additions  to  its  size  since 
Arnold  played  in  its  garden  in  petticoats  and 
bib,  yet  its  general  appearance  was  the  same 
as  at  that  time.     i:>evcral  circumstances  bord- 


Isr 


'  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Tnmihnll 


Declaration  of  Indcppndcncp,  and  ticars  the  following  inscripliun :  "  The  remains  of  ibe  Hooorable  Will- 
iam WiLLijtus  are  dv|ii«itud  in  this  tomb.  Bom  April  Sth,  1731 ;  died  Ihe  2J  of  Aogust,  IBIl.  in  the 
HIsl  year  of  his  ngc.  A  man  eminent  (or  his  virlucH  and  pietv.  For  more  than  50  jcars  hp  wan  e«i. 
stnntly  omploypd  in  piiblie  life,  and  served  in  many  of  ihe  mn«l  imporlani  ollices  in  Ibe  );ift  of  his  felltnr- 
filizciis.  During  llio  whcilc  period  of  tho  Revoliitionnry  war,  he  was  a  firm,  steady,  and  ardent  friend  J 
his  country,  and  in  Ihc  dnrtost  limes  risknd  hi.'  life  and  wealth  in  her  defense.  In  1776  and  1777  be  wa> 
a  memlicr  of  the  American  Con^rc^s,  and  nH  such  signed  the  Declnration  of  Independence.  His  pnblie  uv) 
private  virtues,  hi«  piety  nnd  benevolence,  will  long  endear  hia  memory  to  his  snrviving  friendt ;  abore  til 
ho  wns  a  sincere  Ctirislion,  and  in  his  Innl  moments  placed  his  hope,  with  an  bumble  confidence,  is  his  Rs- 
deemer.     He  bad  the  inexprcwihie  falisfoclion  lo  liiok  back  upon  a  long,  honorable,  and  \rcll-«pent  life." 

On  Ihe  {iei!e.s1nl  uitnn  the  Inp  of  the  tomb  are  the  fullowing  inscriptions:  "Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Joa 
nihnn  I'ninibnll,  K.^i)..  who,  unaided  by  birth  or  pmverful  connections,  but  blessed  with  a  noble  and  vinimn 
mind,  arrived  to  the  highest  siniion  in  govemmenc.  H\s  patriotism  and  Hrmness  during  50  years'  emplOT- 
mcnt  in  public  life,  and  particularly  in  the  very  important  part  he  sclcd  in  the  AmeHean  'BevoluIioD.  ii 
(iovcrnor  of  Conneclieiil,  the  faithful  page  of  history  wHl  reeiird.  Full  of  yean  and  honors,  rich  ia  brner- 
iilenee,  and  firm  in  Ihc  faith  and  hopes  of  Christ innity,  lie  died,  Augnsl  9,  1785,  .States  75." 

"  Snered  to  Ihc  meiniiry  ofMadam  Kaiih  Trumbull,*  the  amiable  lady  of  Governor  Trumbull,  bom  ai  Diu- 
Iniry,  llass.,  A.D.  1718.  Happy  and  beloved  in  her  connubial  state,  she  li\-ed  a  virtuous,  charitable,  owl 
i.'hriMianlifentl.elinnon,  in  CuimcetLcut,  and  died  lamented  by  numerous  friends  A.D.  1780,  aged  G 3  iron." 

''  Saered  to  ihc  meronrv  of  Jowph  Trumbull,  eldeit  ^on  of  Governor  Trumbull,  and  flrst  oommiisarr  grii- 
era]  of  Ihe  Unilcd  Stales  of  America ;  a  service  to  whose  perpetual  cares  and  fatigues  he  fell  a  sacri&x 
.^.D.  1778,  Bgwl  42  years.  Full  socin.  indeed!  may  his  person,  his  virtues,  and  even  his  extensive  beii«- 
I'tcnec  be  furgoiien  by  his  fricndn  and  fellow-men.     Bui  blessed  be  God  !  fur  the  Hope  that  iu  his  preniic* 


•  shall  he  remembered  fun 

'■  To  tlie  memory  vX  Jonathan  Trumbull.  Esq.,t  late  Gove 

Mnri-h  aiith,  1740,  and  died  August  7th,  1809,  aged  69  yen 


)r  of  ihe  Siaie  of  Conneeticnl.    He 
His  remains  were  deposited  with  thi« 
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ering  upon  the  marvelous,  and  viewed  with  a  little  superstition,  gave  the  house  an  unpleas- 
ant notoriety,  and  for  many  years  it  was  untenanted,  because  it  was  haunted  !  by  what  or 
whom  rumor  never  deigned  to  reveal.  When  I  visited  it,  only  two  or  three  rooms  were  oc- 
cupied, the  others  being  empty  and  locked.  The  room  in  which  Arnold  was  born,  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  second  story,  was  occupied,  and  the  people  seemed  to  be  familiar 
with  the  traditions  respecting  the  boyhood  of  that  distinguished  man.  Arnold  was  blessed 
M'ith  a  mother  (Hannah  King,  of  Norwich),  who  was,  says  her  epitaph,  **  A  pattern  of  pa- 
tience, piety,  and  virtue,*'  but  her  lessons  seem  to  have  been  fruitless  of  good  efiect  upon  the 
headstrong  boy.'  He  was  wayward,  disobedient,  unscrupulous,  and  violent — traits  of  char- 
acter which  finally  worked  his  ruin.  He  even  attempted  murder,  while  a  young  man  re- 
siding at  Norwich,  by  shooting  a  youthful  Frenchman,  who  paid  court  to  Arnold*s  sister, 
Hannah,  by  whom  his  love  was  reciprocated.  Young  Arnold  disliked  him,  and  finding  per- 
suasion powerless  on  the  mind  of  his  sister  to  induce  her  to  break  off  her  engagement  with 
the  foreigner,  vowed  vengeance  upon  him  if  he  ever  caught  him  in  the  house  again.  The 
opportunity  occurred,  and  Arnold  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  him  as  he  escaped  from  a 
window,  fortunately  without  efiect.  The  young  man  left  the  place  forever,  and  Hannah 
Arnold  lived  the  life  of  a  maiden.  Arnold  and  the  Frenchman  ailerward  met  at  Honduras 
They  fought  a  duel,  in  which  the  latter  was  severely  wounded. 

When  a  mere  boy,  Arnold's  courage  was  remarkable,  and  among  his  playmates  he  was 
a  perfect  despot.  A  ringleader  in  every  mischievous  sport,  he  oflen  performed  astonishing 
feats  of  daring.  On  a  gala-day,  he  set  a  field-piece  upright,  poured  powder  into  it,  and 
dropped  from  his  own  hand  a  firebrand  into  the  muzzle.  On  another  occasion,  at  the  head 
of  a  number  of  boys,  he  rolled  away  some  valuable  casks  from  a  ship-yard  at  Chelsea,'  to 
make  a  thanksgiving  bonfire.  An  officer,  sent  by  the  owner  to  recover  them,  arrested  the 
casks  on  their  way.  The  stripling  Arnold  was  enraged,  and,  taking  off  his  coat  upon  the 
spot,  dared  the  constable,  a  stout  man,  to  fight  him  !  Such  was  the  boyhood  of  one  of  th^ 
most  intrepid  generals  of  our  Revolution — such  was  the  early  type  of  the  unscrupulous,  vio- 
lent man  whose  memory  is  black  with  the  foulest  treason.*     We  have  met  him  in  preceding 

'  Miss  Caulkins  publishes  the  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Arnold  to  Benedict,  while  he  was  at  school  iii 
Canterbury.     It  exhibits  the  character  of  his  mother  in  strong  contrast  with  his  own  in  after  life. 

"Norwich,  April  12, 1754. 

'*  Dear  Child, — I  received  yours  of  the  1st  instant,  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  was  well.  Pray,  my 
dear,  let  your  first  concern  be  to  make  your  peace  with  God,  as  it  is  of  all  concerns  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance. Keep  a  steady  watch  over  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Be  dutiful  to  superiors,  obliging  to 
equals,  and  aflable  to  inferiors,  if  any  such  there  be.  Always  choose  that  your  companions  bo  your  betters, 
that  by  their  good  examples  you  may  learn. 

"  From  your  aflectionate  mother,  Hannah  Arnold. 

"  P.S. — I  have  sent  you  50«.  Use  it  prudently,  as  you  are  accountable  to  God  and  your  father.  Your 
father  and  aunt  join  with  me  in  love  and  service  to  Mr.  Cogswell  and  lady,  and  yourself.  Your  sister  is 
from  home." 

'  Chelsea  is  the  old  port  of  Norwich.     The  houses  cluster  chiefly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shctuckct. 
'  Oliver  Arnold,  a  cousin  of  Benedict,  and  also  a  resident  of  Norwich,  'was  the  reputed  author  of  the  fol- 
owing  scorching  acrostic,  wTittcn  after  the  treason  of  his  kinsman.     It  is  bad  poetry  and  worse  sentiment. 

"  Bom  for  a  curse  to  virtuo  and  mnnklnd, 
Earth'i  broadest  realm  ne'er  know  so  black  a  mind. 
Nigfat^s  sable  tcU  yonr  crimes  can  never  hide, 
Each  one  so  great,  'twould  glut  historic  tide. 
Defunct,  your  cursed  mcnnory  will  live, 
In  all  the  glare  that  infamy  can  give. 
Curses  of  ages  will  attend  your  name, 
Traitors  alone  will  glory  in  your  shame. 

'*  Almighty  Tengeanoe  sternly  waits  to  roll 
V  Rivers  of  sulphur  on  your  treacherous  soul ; 

Nature  looks  shuddering  back  with  contciout  dread 
On  such  a  tamish'd  blot  as  she  has  made. 
Let  hell  receive  you  riveted  in  chains, 
Doom'd  to  the  hottest  focus  of  its  flames  I" 

The  author  of  the  above  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  making  extempore  verses.    Joel  Barlow  ooee  met  him 
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pages  ill  his  gloriouB  career  as  a  bold  patriot ;  we  iball  meet  him  again  presently  a 

scenes  of  his  degradation. 

Leaving  the  Arnold  Ilouec,  ^^^e 
rode  to  the  upper  town,  and  halted 
at  the  spacious  mansion  of  Charles 
Spanlding,  Esq.,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Governor  Samuel  Hunt- 
ington, who  was  also  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
and  President  of  Congress.  It  was 
r'j)nsidcred  the  finest  dwelling  in 
Norwich  when  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernor, and  now  presents  au  excellent 
specimen  of  the  architecture  of  that 
era.  Snrronndcd  hy  shadc-trccs  and 
adorned  with  shiubhery,  il  is  a  Eum- 
1  lo  be  coveted  by  thos 


who  love  spacious  i 
location.  I  saw  in 
of  Mrs.  Spaulding  a 
ington,  then  Preside 
an  interesting  public 


m  HUNTTOOTOll'l 


"  1  beg  leave  to  ii 
lo  the  French  army. 


the  possession 

L  autograph  letter  of  General  Washington,  written  to  Grovemor  HuDt- 

It  of  Congress.     It  has  never  been  published,  and  aa  its  purport  is  ol 

nature,  I  give  a  copy  of  it  here.' 

•'  ncslquuteri,  Now  AVindKiT,  infa  Apa.  ITSL 

troducc  to  yonr  excellency  Colonel  Menonville,  deputy  adjutant  general 
This  gentleman,  who  is  charged  by  his  excellency  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambcau  with  matters  rcspecling  a  contract  entered  into  by  Dr.  Franklin,  ia  behalf  of  the 
United  Stales,  for  ihe  supply  of  a  quantity  of  provision,  will,  through  your  excellency,  Isy 
his  business  generally  before  Congress. 

"lie  will  also,  agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Count  Kochambeau,  make  an  application  ht 
some  heavy  iron  canuon  for  the  use  of  the  works  at  Neivport,  which  ha  understands  were 
imported  into  New  Hampshire  for  the  use  of  the  seventy-four  gun  ship  now  upon  the  stocki. 
The  brass  artillery  at  present  in  them  are  the  artillery  of  siege,  and  must  be  removed  shauld 
the  army  remove.  If  there  are  such  cannon  in  New  Hampshire,  and  there  is  no  probability 
of  their  being  soon  n'aiiled  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  I  think  a  part  of 
them  can  not  be  better  applied. 

"  I  recommend  Coloucl  Menonville  to  your  excellency's  personal  attention  as  a  gentleioiB 


"  I  have  the  honor  t' 


be,  with  great  respect,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  hnmbk 
Geo.  "Wasbixgton. 


In  the  rear  oftheHunliii 
of  Norwiuh,      Within  it  lie 


the  cemetery  of  the  first  Congregational  socie^' 
of  many  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and 


n  New  Haven,  and  asked  bini  far  a 
"Via'TjproTcd  Tounr 


n  of  his  tiklcaL     Arnold  immediately  npMd 


To  uiidcrniaud  the  witiy  inrci-soi  of  Ih 

yivian  much  iioioriciy  liv  a  piiblirntioi 

"'  The  only  Icuer  wrkicn  by  Wnsh 

Spnrks,  vnu  nddrcsted  to  the  (^otinC  d 

Spnrk",  viii.,  8. 


3c  lineEi,  il  must  be  rcmemliercd  ihat  Siirlow,  at  that  time,  mt  n 
of  a  revised  and  oltcrod  edition  of  Walls's  Psalms  nod  Htidd.*. 
i)>ion  ul  Ihia  date,  and  published  in  his  "Life  and  Wncingi'' bf 
Bochamliean,  "n  the  subject  of  an  expedilioi    -     "■      - 


OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


il  Jtbsi  HuDtlnglaii. 


Hit  His  Sou.        Tin  old  fiBi7lng>(nniiil 


upon  the  steep  southom  slope  of  a  hill  U  the  family  rault  of  Governor  HuntiQgtoi 
tubstantially  built  of  biick.  On  the 
front,  over  the  entrance,  ii  an  intcribed 
marble  tablet.'  The  tomb  is  some* 
what  dilapidated,  and  the  ground  over- 
grown with  brambles.  In  the  south- 
em  portion  of  the  cemetery,  separated 
from  the  others  by  a  stone  fence,  is  the 
family  vault  of  General  Jabez  Hunt- 
ington,* formerly  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  Norwich,  and  peculiarly  honored  in  contributing  fire  hardy  sons  to  the  Continental 
srmy.  Jedediah  was  a  brigadier  general ;  Andrew  was  a  commissary  ;  Joshna  and  Ebeii- 
eier  were  colonels.  Zachariah,  thoyonngest,  was  itill  living  with  his  son,  Thomas  M.  Hunt- 
ington, Esq.,  a  few  rode  north  of  the  residence  of  General  Jedediah  Huntington,  pictured  on 
page  32.  We  called  to  see  him,  but  indisposition  prevented  his  receiving  visitors.  He 
was  then  nearly  eighty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  drafted  in  the  militia  in  1780,  but  saw 
little  of  active  military  »ervice.' 

GeneralJabez  Huntington's  tomb,  like  that  of  the  governor,  is  constructed  of  brick,  having 
an  inscribed  marble  tablet  in  front  ;*  but,  un- 
like the  other,  it  was  not  covered  with  bram- 
bles, nor  was  there  a  blade  of  grass  upon  the 
old  graves  that  surround  it.  The  ground  had 
been  burned  over  to  clear  it  of  buefaea  and  bri- 
ers, and  the  ancient  tomb-stones  were  shame- 
fully blackened  by  fire.  A  few  yards  from 
Huntington's  tomb  is  the  more  humble  grave 
of  Diah  Mantling,  who  was  a  drummer  in  the 
II ■»»....  uuKTiaiiTOH'a  ToBB  Continental  army.     He  was  the  jailer  at  Nor- 

wich during  the  French  Revolution.  When 
Boyer,  afterward  President  of  Hayti,  was  brought  ti>  Norwich,  among  other  French  prison- 
ers, in  1797,  ho  was  treated  with  great  kindness  by  Manning.  The  prisoner  did  not  forget 
it,  and  when  President  of  St.  Domingo,  he  sent  presents  to  Manning's  family. 

Leaving  the  ancient  cemetery,  we  returned  to  the  city,  and  called  upon  the  almost  cen- 
tenarian Captain  Erastus  Perkins,  residing  on  Shetucket  Street.  He  is  yet  living  (1850), 
in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  We  found  him  quite  strong  in  body  and  mind.  Many 
scenes  of  his  early  years  are  still  vivid  pictures  in  his  memory,  and  he  was  able  to  reproduce 
them  with  much  interest.  He  said  be  distinctly  remembered  the  circumstance  of  quite  a 
large  body  of  men  going  from  Norwich  to  New  Haven,  in  1765,  to  assist  in  compelling  In- 


'  The  foUowinp  U 
having  served  hU  fell 
OSth  year  of  hia  age." 

"His  consort,  Mrs.  Martha  Hunllngton,  died  Juno  4th,  A.D.  1794,  in  (ho  5Tth  year  of  her  age." 

A  portrait  and  bioirraphica]  sketch  of  Governor  Huntin^rton  will  bo  found  among  those  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Indopendence,  in  anolbcr  part  of  ibis  work. 

■  Jabei  Huntin)Tton  was  bora  in  Norwich,  in  1719.  He  graJualed  at  Yale  College  in  1741,  and  soon 
aAe.'ward  entered  into  meiranlih  bisincss.  At  one  tiire  himself  and  so^s  iwned  and  (iltcil  o-it  at  ihe  port 
III  Norwich  twenty  vessels  fo-  the  Wcrl  India  Tade.  In  1 750  ho  was  el,;olod  a  rrembflr  of  the  Connecl'cnl 
Assemblir,  Wiis  s-poaker  lor  several  years,  and  also  a  member  of  Ihe  Council.  He  lost  nearly  half  bii  piop. 
erty  bj  the  capture  of  his  vefsels  when  the  Revolution  broke  oul.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  a  very  active 
member  of  (he  Council  of  Safety,  and  held  the  ofEce  of  major  general  in  the  miUtia.     He  died  at  Norwich 


e  of  eighty-eight.     Thos 


n  IT) 

'  General  Zachariah  Huntington  is  no  more.    He  died  m  June,  1850,  at  the 
Mte  after  another  of  those  whom  I  visited  has  since  gone  to  rest  in  the  grave. 

*  The  following  is  a  oopy  of  the  inscription  :  "  The  fainiiy  tomb  of  the  Honorable  Jabes  Hontiiigtan, 
Rmj^  «ho  died  Octcber  5,  1766,  aged  1 7  yeair." 
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srcrsoll,  the  stamp  distributor,  to  resign  his  office.  Captain  Perkins  went  to  Roxbury  in 
177*5,  and  was  a  sutler  in  Culonel  Huntington's  regiment  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  He  was  in  New  York  about  two  years  ago,  and  pointed  out  the  spot 
in  Wall  Street  where  he  stood  and  saw  Washington  take  the  oath  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  sixty-one  years  before.  For  many  years  Captain  Perkins  was  surveyor  of 
the  port  of  Norwich,  and  throu^rhout  a  long  life  has  preserved  the  esteem  of  its  citizeni 
Ho  is  now  the  honored  head  of  five  generations.*  A  few  friends  of  his  youth  are  still  living 
in  Norwich,  but  most  of  that  generation  have  long  since  departed.  I  was  informed  by  Dr. 
W.  P.  ]*]iiton  that,  the  day  before  I  visited  Norwich,  Captain  Perkins  and  throe  other  me& 
were  in  his  store,  whoso  united  ages  were  three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years— —an  averagi 
of  eijrhty-nine  I 

Toward  evening  we  strolled  up  the  Shetucket  to  Greenville,  visited  the  extensive  papei 
and  cotton  mills  there,  and  returning,  crossed,  at  Chelsea,  to  the  Preston  side  of  the  river, 
and  ascended  by  a  winding  road  to  the  lofty  summit  of  Tory  Hill,  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  the  confiscated  property  of  a  Tory  of  the  Revolution.  A  magnificent 
prospect  opens  to  the  view  from  that  bald,  rocky  pinnacle.  Southward  was  visible  the  dark 
line  of  Long  Island  Sound  ;  on  the  west,  half  hidden  by  groves,  rolled  the  Thames  ;  north- 
ward and  eastward  lay  a  vast  amphitheater  of  cultivated  hills,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Yantic, 
(juinebaug,  and  the  Shetucket,  and  at  our  feet  was  Norwich  city,  in  crescent  form,  clasping 
a  high,  rocky  promontory,  like  the  rich  setting  of  a  huge  emerald,  for  in  the  midst  rose  the 
towering  Wawekus,  yet  green  with  the  lingering  foliage  of  summer.  A  more  picturesque 
scene  than  this  grand  observatory  a  (lords  need  not  be  sought  for  by  the  student  and  lovirr 
of  nature.  There  we  lingered  until  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills  that  skirt  the  great 
Mohegan  Plain,  and  in  the  dim  twilight  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  city.  Between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  bade  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Williams*  adieu,  and  left  Nor- 


Mt  is  a  i-athcr  sinjrular  tavt  that  Captain  Perkins  and  his  wife  were  Iwth  bom  on  Sunday.  Their  first 
fhilil  was  bom  on  Sunday.  They  ha<l  one  lK)rn  on  every  day  of  the  week — the  first  on  Sunday  morning. 
and  the  Inst  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  tho  head  of  each  of  the  five  generations  of  which  he  is  the  elde»l 
was  horn  on  Sundav. 

-  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  and  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Williams,  of  Xorwich,  arc  sons  of  General  Jo- 
soph  Williams,  who,  though  a  young  man,  was  an  active  patriot  during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  was  b 
merchant,  and,  in  connection  with  his  partner,  William  Coit,  whose  daughter  ho  married,  was  engaged  io 
fitting  out  armed  vessels  from  Norwich  and  New  London.  In  one  of  the.se  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  W«t 
Indies.  The  vessel  was  pursued  hy  a  British  armed  ship,  and  an  action  ensued  in  which  the  American  Teasel 
vva.s  the  winner.  General  Williams  spent  much  uf  the  latter  portion  of  his  life  in  organizing  and  di!Sci|rfiD- 
ing  the  militia  of  New  London  county ;  and  until  his  death  he  was  extensively  engaged  as  a  shipping  Koi 
importing  merchant.     He  died  in  October,  1800,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

Mrs.  Russell  Hubbard,  of  Norwich,  daujrhtcr  of  General  Williams,  permitted  mc  to  have  a  copy  oTa  Irttn 
of  his,  written  in  1776,  from  near  New  York,  to  his  business  partner,  Mr.  Coit.  Young  Williams  had  »c- 
companictl  the  Connecticut  Continental  troops  to  N(;w  York,  taking  with  him  a  supply  of  articles  adspiec 
to  the  use  of  the  armv-  He  was  then  only  twentv-three  years  of  ajre.  Tho  letter  is  interestin<v,  as  exhib 
iiing  a  feature  in  the  business  life  (»f  the  day,  au<l  the  perfect  coolness  with  which  trade  was  carried  on  ifi 
tho  midst  of  the  most  imminent  peril.     The  letter  is  written  on  the  blank  leaf  of  an  account  book. 

"  New  York,  seven  miles  from  the  dty,  September  8. 1T7G. 
'•Dear  Sir, 

''Ever  since  I  wTotc  you  by  Mr.  Walilen  we  have  Iwen  in  confusion.  The  enemy  opened  two  batterie* 
opposite  to  our  fort  at  Hell  (late  htst  Saturday  eveninsr.  and  be^an  cannonading^  and  bombarding  earlr  on 
Sunday  morninfr.  They  fired  several  shot  into  the  house  where  we  kept  our  store.  We  thought  it  prudent 
to  move  a  little  back,  which  we  have  done,  but  have  not  jjot  clear  of  their  shot ;  they  are  flying  about  u? 
continually.  Wo  have  about  ^140  in  value  on  hand,  besides  money  that  I  have  purchased  since  I  cane 
here  with  what  was  on  hand  before. 

*'  The  enemy  arc  now  landin^ir  on  the  i>land  between  Hell  Gate  and  the  main,  and  'tis  supposed  thev  meal 
to  make  a  push  for  Kin(rsbrid<:e,  and  cut  us  od'from  the  main ;  but  I  believe  they  can  not  do  it,  as  we  ire 
prepared  for  them  at  Kinf;sbrid^e ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  have  an  engagement. 

'•  Colonel  Sertreant,  Dr.  Hamans,  and  I,  have  sent  what  money  we  have  to  West  Chester  by  Dr.  Hanan'f 
boy.  I  have  sent  about  c£l50.  It  will  not  do  to  move  our  stores  till  the  regiment  is  obliged  to  go,  as  iter 
can  not  do  without  some  necessaries  here. 
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wich,  in  the  cars,  for  Allyn'i  Point,  leven  miles  below,  whence  I  embarked  for  New  London, 
eigiht  miles  further  down  the  Thames,  amiiog  there  at  ten. 

New  Loniion  is  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  rocky  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sonnd,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  miles  eastward  of 
Xew  York  city.  From  the  high  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  city,  whereon  many  fine  rest 
denccB  are  built,  a  very  extensive  view  of  the  Sound  and  the  surrounding  country  is  obtained 
lis  earliest  Indian  name  was  Nameaug ;  but  the  first  English  settlers,  John  Winthrop  and 
others,  called  it  Peqaot,  from  the  people  who  bad  inhabited  the  coantry  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pequot  or  Thames  River.  By  an  act  of  the  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  in  March,  1658,  it 
was  named  New  London,  to  perpetuate  in  America  the  title  of  the  capital  of  England.  The 
river  was  also  named  Thames,  by  the  same  authority  and  for  a  similar  reason.  The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States.  It  is  commanded  by  forts  Griswold  and  Trumbull, 
situated,  the  former  upon  its  east  bank,  at  Groton,  and  the 
latter  upon  the  west.  The  fortifications  are  upon  the  sites  of 
those  of  the  same  name  which  were  erected  there  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution. 

New  London  and  Norwich  were  intimately  associated  in 
all  political  matters  when  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain 
arose.  The  latter,  included  within  New  London  connty,  was 
regarded  as  the  chief  place ;  while  the  former,  being  the  port 
of  entry,  became  the  point  of  most  importance  when  British 
fleets  and  armies  came  to  subdue  the  Americans,  From  an 
early  period  the  harbor  of  New  London  was  a  favorite  resort 
for  veescls  navigating-  the  Sound,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
water  and  its  sheltered  position.  Here  the  brigantines  and  other  vessels  of  the  famous  buc- 
caneers sometimes  sought  shelter  from  storms  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  therein  lay  the  vessel 
of  the  notorious  Captain  Kidd  about  the  time  when  his  treasures  were  concealed  on  Gardin- 
er's Island,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Sound.  Great  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  commanders 
'if  British  ships  to  obtain  possession  of  the  city  and  harbor  during  the  Hevolution,  and  for  a 
long  time  a  fleet  of  some  thirty  vessels  hovered  along  the  coast  in  the  vicinage,  chiefly  in 
Gardiner's  Bay  and  the  neighborhood  of  Fisher's  Island.  But  the  vigilant  authorities  and 
people  of  Connecticut  kept  them  at  bay.  From  the  time  of  the  Bunker  Hill  battle  until 
the  town  was  burned  by  British  troops,  headed  by  the  then  traitor,  Benedict  Beptemiwra 
Arnold,  a  strong  military  force  was  kept  there,  and  every  attention  was  paid  to  i™'- 

lortifying  the  harbor. 

In  1774  the  people  of  New  London  held  a  town  meeting,  and  passed  strong  jes- 
olutions  in  reference  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  the  British  Parliament.      AE^er  ex- 
pressing their  sincere  loyally  to  the  king,  they  resolved  that  ■■  the  cause  of  Boston  is  the 
common  canse  of  all  the  North  American  colonies  ;"  that  a  union  of  all  the  colonies  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  ;  that  they  earnestly  wished  ior,  and  would  promote,  the  assembling 

"  I  ihall  send  Usoo*  oal  to-daj.    IT  we  are  taken  or  killed,  joa  can  send  for  the  money  I  bays  sent  ont. 
I  would  not  bavo  this  atop  your  sending  the  goods  I  -wtiM  for,  as  fsr  u  il  will  do  to  come  by  vster. 

"From  your  bumble  aervanc, 

"  JoSKFH   W1U.UHB. 

"  F.3. — Commandaet  Seijesnt  tells  nie  he  has  Just  received  intelligence  that  onr  Congress  has  appointed 
ail  en  Lord  Hoffe."t 


*  Hi  wu  s  truther  af  the  writer  of  the  Istler,  md  nu  then  iboot  IHt«B  jttn  ohL  Ha  atmd  hi*  eaataj  dnrtiig  1  |fntr> 
portioDoTthe  war,  und  iwflnallycipttiredbj  theEnglUliuid  pruHd  bto  ttidr  mtiI  auj  i  Ice.  hi  vfalcb  lia  loat  m  lef .  Bofnk 
vu  hit  hAtTpd  of  tbc  EqgUih.  tbat  bv  pflgiffed  la  tbeFrracfa  marina  larricfl  during  the  FrcDcta  RaroJottoB,  In  «iuaqa«ica  a 
■blrh  tig  wu  tried  for  rioluiDgtbg  Unltsd  StitM  liwi  of  Beatral]t]r,  wi*  (oand  galltj.  and  locd  and  Irapriamiad.  Hs  died  ■ 
Preaton.  whea  about  dghty  jeari  of  m^.  Gonenl  WUlLtnu  had  two  otber  brochen  in  tha  ContiDentil  army — Fn;dRle,  wbi 
dlad  or  wu  uncd  In  New  York  In  ITTB,  and  wa>  bnricd  In  8L  Panl'a  elnrch  jard ;  aad  BoBjamln,  who  hM  Ua  tUa  in  A>  Jerw> 
ivlaon  ibip.  In  1T81,  at  ttm  ise  of  Iwenij-thrae, 

I  Tba  coarnmce  of  thla  coumLttn  wltli  L«rd  Howa  wu  bald  onQialllfa  of  SqCnnber.  1T78.  ittfaa  lioiiaa  of  Colonel  BDlop 
tat  itHiding  at  tba  (onthwMt  nd  of  Bblen  Iilan±    A  dnwtnf  of  tba  boildfaii  wlil  b*  fanad  on  pafa  SW,  nl.  U. 

I.  a< 
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of  a  general  Congress  ;  and  that  thej  would  religioualy  observe  and  abida  by  the  reaolTci  of 
■uch  a  body.     They  also  appointed  a  committee  of  correapondenoe  for  the  town.* 


V  Lohdoh  Haiwjb, 


In  1775  the  erection  of  two  forta  for  the  defense  of  the  harbor  of  New  Ijoadon  vta  begun, 
one  upnn  the  rocky  extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames,  about  a  mOe 
below  the  city,  and  the  other  upon  Groton  Hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbor.  Tiie 
former,  when  completed,  was  called  Fort  Trumbull,  and  the  latter  Fort  Griswold.  Seven! 
vessels  of  the  little  naval  armament  of  Connecticut  were  fitted  out  at  New  Iiondon  ;  and 
into  that  port  a  number  of  prizes  captured  by  American  cruisera  were  taken,  and  thar  ear- 
goes  disposed  of  In  1777,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns,  ordered  by  the  Continental  Coo- 
greBB  to  be  built  in  Connecticut,  was  constructed  in  the  Thames,  between  New  London  aad 
Norwich,  unJer  the  direction  of  Captain  Joshua  Huntington.  Several  miall  armed  ihmiIi 
on  private  account  sailed  from  this  port,  and  greatly  annoyed  the  enemy  upon  the  ooiit, 
capturing  their  provision  vesBcls,  and  injuring  transports  that  happened  to  be  lepatated  fiom 
convoys.  These  things  so  irritated  the  British  commandera  here,  that  New  London  wu 
marked  for  special  vengeance,  and  Benedict  Arnold  was  the  chosen  instrument  to  exeento  h. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  junction  of  the  American  and  French  armies  upon  the  Und- 
son,  in  the  summer  of  1781,  and  their  departure  for  Virginia — the  original  design  of  attack- 
ing New  York  city  having  been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of  the  reception,  by  Clinton,  of 
re-cnfoTcements  from  abroad,  and  the  intelligence  that  the  Connt  de  Graaae  might  not  be  ex- 
pected from  the  West  Indies  in  time  for  Buch  an  oporalion.'  When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  be 
came  certain  of  the  destination  of  the  allied  armies,  and  perceived  that  they  were  too  iar  on 
their  way  for  him  to  hope  to  overtake  them  in  pursuit,  he  dispatched  Arnold,  Tvho  had  jivt 
returned  from  a  predatory  expedition  in  Virginia,  to  make  like  demonstrationa  upon  the  Nev 
England  cnsBt.  Clinton's  hoped-for  result  of  this  measure  was  to  deter  Washington  baa 
his  pur[](>FU  of  pushing  southward,  or,  at  least,  to  make  him  weaken  his  army  by  sending 
back  dctachoieuts  for  the  defense  of  the  New  England  frontier  upon  the  Sound.  But  he 
failed  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  the  expedition  of  Arnold  was  fruitful  only  of  misery  for  a  lev 
inhabitants,  and  of  abundant  diBgrace  and  contumely  for  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage. 

At  daybreak  on  the  morning  of  the  6  th  of  September,  1781,  a  British  fleet,  under  Cap- 
tain Beasly,  consisting  of  twenty-four  sail,  bearing  a  considerable  land  and  marina  force  nndv 
the  general  command  of  Benedict  Arnold,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New  Ijondon,  having 
IcH  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  the  evening  previous.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land 
forces  consisted  of  Tories  and  some  Hessians,  the  instruments  employed  when  any  thing  enel 

'  This  pommiitBH  consisted  of  Richard  Law,  Gurdoo  Salstonstall,  rJathaniel  Shaw,  Jr.,  Samuel  H.  fti- 
sons,  Bnd  Guy  Rioharda.  The  little  village  nf  Grotnn,  oppnsile.  also  held  a  town  meeting  the  w«ek  |ra- 
viniu,  and,  after  passing  iiiinilar  rcsolutiotis,  appointed  a  committee  of  correspondeoce. — See  Hinman'i  Br- 
twitnl  Cotltcliofu,  p.  6a-56, 

'  This  little  sketch  shn\rs  the  relnliTS  pnsilian  of  the  forts.  Fort  Tnunbull  is  Been  on  the  left  of  the  pie- 
Hire,  and  Fort  Griswold,  with  Ihe  Groion  Monument,  is  on  the  oitremo  right. 

'  The  follo«-ing  are  the  names  of  the  war-vessols  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  ConnectioiK  dorinf  tk 
Revolalion :  Britrii  Minervn,  American.  SillitnHn ;  ship  Oliver  Cromwell;  frigates  Trambnll,  Boartai; 
schooners  Spy,  Defense ;  sloops  Dolphin,  MitHin,  Rcsistuni^e,  Schuyler,  Stark,  Yonng  Cromvell,  Confederan. 
Ciant  (le  Gtasse,  Tiuor,  Alliance,  Pbtanix;  and  row-galleys  Shark,  Whiting,  Crane,  The  Gnilfdnl,  Xc* 
D'fcnse,  Putnam,  and  Reven^'e.  *  S«e  page  436,  tcJ.  i. 
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ynt  to  be  perfonned.'  They  landed  in  two  divutoni  of  abont  eight  hundred  each  :  one  on 
the  cut  or  Groton  tide  oftheTbamea,  commanded  by  Lieut«nant-colone)  Eyre,  and  the  other 
ml  the  New  London  aide,  led  by  the  traltot  ^neral,  who  debarked  in  the  cove  at  Biown't 


Farm,  near  the  Ught-housc.  The  militia  hastened  in 
small  partiea  to  oppose  them,  but  were  too  few  to 
'  i  much  effect  other  than  wound- 
e  of  the  enemy  on 
their  march  toward 
,  The  ad- 
e  batteiy,  situated 
about  half  way  be- 
tween Fort  Tnimball  and  the  light-house,  in  which  were  eight  pieeea  of  cannon,  bb  well  ai 
the  fort  il<elf,  was  too  feebly  manned  to  offer  reslBtance,  and  the  troopa  of  each  evacuated, 
and  croated  over  to  the  atronget  poat  of  Fort  Griswold,  on  Groton  Hill.  The  city  waa  thui 
left  eipoaed  to  the  enemy,  whoae  great  weapon  of  destruction  waa  the  torch.  Firat,  the 
atorea  upon  the  wharvea  wore  aet  on  fire,  and  then  the  dwellinga  on  Mill  Cove  were  con- 
anmed.  Nearly  the  whole  town  waa  laid  in  oahea,  acd  several  veaaela  were  burned.'  Many 
inhabitanta  in  oomfortable  circumatancea  were  now  houseless  and  wanderers,  reduced  to  ab- 
aolnte  beggary.  None  were  permitted  to  aave  their  furniture,  and  the  soldiery  were  allowed 
free  icope  for  brutality  and  plunder.     It  is  aaid  that  Arnold  atood  in  the  bel^  of  a  church, 

'  The  divisinn  nuder  Arnold  consiited  of  the  3Sth  regiment  of  regulars,  the  Lojal  Americans,  tbe  Amer- 
ican Legion,  refugees,  and  a  detaohmeiil  of  Hflj  Yagers.  Colonel  Ejre's  waa  composed  of  the  40th  and 
S4th  regimeots,  the  third  batlalion  of  Jenwj  volunteers,  and  a  detachment  oC  Yagerg  and  artillery. 

*  Thii  sketch  ii  from  (he  west  side  of  the  cove  in  which  tbe  troopa  under  Arnold  landed.  In  the  di«- 
laDoe,  on  the  extreme  right,  ia  the  point  where  the  division  under  Eyre  debarked,  and  near  the  center  ix 
•een  the  monameat  on  Groton  Hill,  oear  Fort  Griswold.  The  shores  of  the  cove  are  sandj,  bat  the  pro> 
jeetioni  which  fonn  them  are  bold  promontories  of  granite  rock. 

*  The  buildingi  bnmed  in  this  expedition  were  65  dwelling-hoasea  ooataining  97  families,  31  stores,  IP 
■hops,  20  barns,  and  9  public  and  other  buildings,  among  which  were  the  court-hoose.  Jail,  and  church ;  in 
all  143.  Fifteen  vessels  with  the  efleots  of  the  inhabitants  escaped  up  the  river.  The  value  of  propeilj 
ihatiujed  was  estimated  at  8485,980.  This  was  ihe  eaticaate  t^the  committee  which  was  appointed  by 
the  Genera]  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  aher  the  war,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  loss  sustained  by  the  aeV' 
era]  towns  in  the  state  bjr  oonSagrations  during  the  predatoiy  inroads  of  the  enemy.  In  1793,  Ihe  Assem- 
Uj  granted  to  the  snSerers  Qve  hundred  acres  of  land,  lying  within  the  precinots  of  the  Western  Reserve, 
n  Oluo,  and  now  included  in  the  cooncios  of  Huron  and  Erie,  and  a  small  part  of  Ottawa.  This  trtuit  Is 
known  as  the  "Fire  Lands."  I  have  noticed  on  page  371,  vol.  i.,  the  settlement,  by  commissioners,  who 
met  at  Trenton  in  1782,  of  the  question  df  jurisdiction  over  the  Valley  of  Wyoming,  and  that  it  was  decided 
HI  favor  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  Connecticut  aoquieseed  in  that  decision,  that  stale  still  claimed  aright 
to  the  country  westward  of  Pennsylvania,  in  extent  north  and  south  eqnal  to  its  own  limits  in  that  direction 
and  indefinitely  westward,  according  to  the  letter  of  its  charter.  Conneciicnt,  however,  vraived  this  claim 
by  a  sort  of  compromise,  in  1786,  by  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands  thus  inoloded  within  its  charter 
limits  westward  of  Pennsylvania,  except  the  reservation  of  a  tract  one  hundred  and  twenty  mites  in  length, 
adjoining  that  state.  This  tract  was  called  the  Wttftm  Rtiirvt.  ARer  giving  the  half  million  of  acres  tu 
tbe  (offerers  of  Danbaty,  Fairfield,  Norwalk,  New  Haven,  and  New  London,  the  remaind^  was  sold  in 
1795,  and  the  proceeds  were  used  as  a  school  fund,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  stale.  Congress  con- 
flrmed  the  title  of  Connecticut  to  the  JIiktw  in  1800.  It  now  fonn*  ^  part  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  is 
aenhd  ahieik  bf  New  England  people. 
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while  the  town  was  burning,  and  looked  upon  the  scene  with  the  apparent  Batisfaction  of  a 
Xcro.  Had  he  been  content  to  be  a  traitor  merely,  the  extenuating  oircumstanceB  that  have 
i>ccn  alleged  in  connection  with  his  treason  might  have  left  a  feeling  of  commiseration  in  the 
Iiosoms  of  the  American  people  ;  but  this  murderous  expedition  against  the  neighbors  of  his 
(*hildhood  and  youth,  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  a  thriving  town,  almost  in  sight  of  the 
tipire  of  the  church  wherein  he  was  baptized,  present  an  act  of  malice  too  flagrant  to  be 
;)verlooked  even  by  *'  meek-eyed  pity"  or  loving  charity.  It  was  his  last  prominent  blov 
ai;ainst  his  country,  and  was  such  a  climax  to  his  treachery,  that  Britons,  ivho  "  accepted 
ihe  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor,"  shunned  him  as  a  monster  of  wickedness. 

When  the  enemy  landed,  alarm-guns  were  fired ;  and  before  noon,  while  the  town  wu 
burning,  the  militia  collected  in  large  numbers.  Perceiving  his  peril,  Arnold  hastily  re- 
treated to  his  boats,  closely  pursued  by  the  armed  inhabitants.  Five  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded.  The  Americans  lost  four  killed,  and  ten  or  twelve 
wounded,  some  of  them  mortally. 

When  Fort  Trumbull  was  evacuated,  Arnold  sent  an  order  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Eyn 
TO  take  immediate  possession  of  Fort  Griswold,  in  order  to  prevent  the  American  shipping 
iVom  leaving  the  harbor  and  sailing  up  the  river.  The  militia  hastily  collected  for  the  de- 
lenso  of  the  fort  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifly-seven — so  hastily  that  many  of  them 
were  destitute  of  weapons.  Colonel  William  Ledyard  was  the  commander  of  the  fortren. 
The  enemy  approached  cautiously  through  the  woods  in  the  rear,  and  captured  a  small  id- 
vanced  battery.  Colonel  Eyre  then  sent  Captain  Beckwith,  with  a  flag,  to  demand  a  far- 
render  of  the  fort,  which  was  peremptorily  refused.^  An  assault  was  begun  ;  the  American 
tiag  on  the  southwest  bastion  was  shot  down,  and  an  obstinate  battle  of  about  forty  minntei 
ensued,  during  which  the  British  were  repulsed,  and  were  on  the  point  of  fleeing  back  to 
their  shipping.  The  attack  was  made  on  three  sides,  the  fort  being  square,  with  flanb. 
Ther  J  was  a  battery  between  the  fort  and  the  river,  but  the  Americans  could  spare  no  aen 
to  w^otJc  it.  The  enemy  displayed  great  coolness  and  bravery  in  forcing  the  pickets,  making 
their  yrvy  into  the  fosse,  and  scaling  the  revetment,  in  the  face  of  a  severe  fire  firom  the  little 
garrison.  When  a  sufficient  number  had  obtained  entrance  thus  far,  they  forced  their  way 
through  the  feebly-manned  embrasures,  and  decided  the  conflict  with  bayonets,  after  a  def- 
{)erate  etrugglc  with  the  handful  of  determined  patriots,  many  of  whom  were  armed  only  with 
j)ikes.  The  fort  was  surrendered  unconditionally.  Colonel  Eyre  was  wonnded  near  the 
works,  and  died  within  twelve  hours  afterward  on  ship-board.  Major  Montgomery  was 
pierced  through  with  a  spear,  in  the  hands  of  a  negro,  and  killed  as  he  mounted  the  panpei. 
:md  the  command  devolved  upon  Major  Bromfield.  The  whole  loss  of  the  British  was  tvo 
commissioned  ofBcers  and  forty-six  privates  killed,  and  eight  officers  (most  of  whom  af^- 
ward  died),  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  woimd- 
•^d.  The  Americans  had  not  more  than  a  dozen  killed  before  the  enemy  carried  the  finrt 
When  that  was  eficcted.  Colonel  Ledyard  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing  and  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  relying  upon  the  boasted  generosity  of  Britons  for  the  cessation  of  bloodihed. 
But  instead  of  British  regulars,  led  by  honorable  men,  his  little  band  was  surrounded  by  wolf- 
like  Tories,  infernal  in  their  malice,  and  cruel  even  to  the  worst  savagism,  and  also  by  the 
liired  assassins,  the  German  Yagers.  They  kept  up  their  fire  and  bayonet  thrusts  upon  the 
unarmed  patriots,  and  opening  the  gates-  of  the  fort,  let  in  blood-thirsty  men  that  were  with- 
out, at  the  head  of  whom  was  Major  Bromfield,  a  New  Jersey  Loyalist.  <>  Who  com- 
mands this  garrison  ?"  shouted  Bromfield,  as  he  entered.  Colonel  Ledyard,  who  was  staad- 
mg  near,  mildly  replied,  *'  I  did,  sir,  but  you  do  now,"  at  the  same  time  handing  his  swofd 
to  the  victor.  The  Tory  miscreant  immediately  murdered  Ledyard  by  running  him  through 
the  body  with  the  weapon  he  had  just  surrendered  !'     The  massacre  continued  in  all  parti 

'  There  were  sovoral  hundreds  of  the  people  collected  in  the  vicinity,  and  an  officer  had  beea  not  out  to 
obtain  re-enforcements.  Upon  these  Colonel  Ledyard  relied ;  but  the  officer  beoame  intooeated,  and  Uw 
expected  aid  did  not  arrive. 

*  Colonel  Ledyard  was  a  cousin  of  John  Ledyard,  the  celebrated  traveler,  who  was  a  natife  of  Grom 
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of  the  fort,  until  seventy  men  were  killed,  and  thirty-five  mortally  or  dangerously  wounded.' 
The  enemy  then  plundered  the  fort  and  garrison  of  every  thing  valuable.  Their  appetite' 
for  slaughter  not  being  appeased,  they  placed  several  of  the  wounded  in  a  baggage- wagon, 
took  it  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the  fort  stands,  and  sent  it  down  with  violence,  in- 
tending thus  to  plunge  the  helpless  sufferers  into  the  river.  The  distance  was  about  one 
hundred  rods,  the  ground  very  rough.  The  jolting  caused  some  of  the  wounded  to  expire, 
while  the  cries  of  agony  of  the  survivors  were  heard  across  the  river,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  crackling  noise  of  the  burning  town  !  The  wagon  was  arrested  in  its  progress  by  an 
apple-tree,  and  thus  the  sufferers  remained  for  more  than  an  hour,  until  their  captors  stretch- 
ed them  upon  the  beach,  preparatory  to  embarkation.  Thirty-five  of  them  were  paroled  and 
carried  into  a  house  near  by,  where  they  passed  the  night  in  great  distress,  a  burning  thirst 
being  their  chief  tormentor.  Although  there  was  a  pump  in  a  well  of  fine  water  within  the 
fort,  the  wounded  were  not  allowed  a  drop  with  which  to  moisten  their  tongues,  and  the 
first  they  tasted  was  on  the  following  morning,  when  Fanny  Ledyard,  a  niece  of  the  mur- 
dered colonel,  came,  like  an  angel  of  mercy,  at  dawn,  with  wine,  and  water,  and  chocolate. 
She  approached  stealthily,  for  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  enemy  had  left.  Fortunately, 
they  had  sailed  during  the  night,  carrying  away  about  forty  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners.' 
Thus  ended  the  most  ignoble  and  atrocious  performance  of  the  enemy  during  ^he  war,  and 
the  intelligence  of  it  nerved  the  strong  arms  of  the  patriots  in  the  conflict  at  Yorktown,  in 
Virginia,  a  few  weeks  later,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  British  army  of  the  South 
under  -Comwallis. 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  from  1812tol815,  New 
London  was  several  times  menaced  with  invasion  by  the  enemy.  In  May,  1813,  as  Com- 
modore Decatur,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States^  with  his  prize,  the  Macedonian^ 
fitted  out  as  an  American  frigate,  was  attempting  to  get  to  sea,  he  was  chased  by  a  British 
squadron  under  Commodore  Hardy,  and  driven  into  New  London,  where  he  was  blockaded 
for  some  time.  On  one  occasion  the  town  and  neighborhood  were  much  alarmed  on  account 
of  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  bombard  the  place.  A  considerable  military  force 
was  stationed  there,  and  preparations  were  made  to  repel  the  invaders.  The  forts  were  well 
garrisoned  with  United  States  troops,  and  the  militia  turned  out  in  great  numbers.  The 
enemy,  however,  did  not  attempt  an  attack,  and,  becoming  wearied  of  watching  Decatur, 
the  British  squadron  put  to  sea,  soon  followed  by  our  gallant  commodore.  Since  that  time 
no  event  has  disturbed  the  repose  or  retarded  the  progress  of  New  London.  The  whaling 
business,  and  other  commercial  pursuits,  have  poured  wealth  into  its  lap,  and  spread  its 
pleasant  dwellings  over  more  than  thrice  its  ancient  area. 

The  most  prominent  point  of  attraction  to  the  visitor  at  New  London  is  the  Groton  Mon- 
nment,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Thames,  which,  standing  upon  high  ground,  is  a  conspic- 
uous object  from  every  point  of  view  in  the  vicinity.     I  crossed  the  Thames  early  on  the 

His  niece,  Fanny,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  from  Southold,  Long  Island,  and  was  then  on  a  visit  at  the 
boose  of  her  luicle.  The  vest  worn  by  Colonel  L.  on  that  occasion  (as  I  have  already  noticed)  if  preeorved 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

'  Arnold,  in  his  dispatch  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  gave  the  impression  that  the  killed  were  victims  of  honor- 
able strife.  Of  coarse  he  knew  better,  for  his  dispatch  was  written  two  days  after  the  event,  and  every  cir- 
cumstance most  have  been  known  by  him.  Hear  him :  "  I  have  inclosed  a  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
by  which  your  excellency  will  observe  that  our  loss,  though  very  considerable,  is  short  of  the  enemy's,  who 
lost  most  of  their  officers,  among  whom  was  their  commander,  Colonel  Ledyard.  Eighty-five  men  toer 
found  dead  in  Fort  Chritwold,  and  sixty  wounded,  most  of  them  mortally.  Their  loss  on  the  opposite  side 
(New  London)  must  have  been  considerable,  but  can  hot  be  ascertained." 

*  See  Arnold's  Ditpatch  to  Sir  H.  Clinton;  Gordon,  iii.,  249  ;  Sparks's  Lift  of  Arnold ;  The  Connecti- 
cut Journal f  1781 ;  Narrative  of  Stephen  Hempttead.  Mr.  Hempstead  was  a  soldier  in  the  garrison  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre,  and  was  one  of  the  wounded  who  were  sent  down  the  declivity  in  the  baggage- wagon, 
sofiered  daring  the  night,  and  experienced  the  loving  kindness  of  Fanny  Ledyard  in  the  morning.  His  nar- 
rative was  communicated  to  the  Missouri  Republican  in  1826,  at  which  time  he  was  a  resident  of  that  state. 
Mr.  Hempstead  vras  a  native  of  New  London,  and  entered  the  army  in  1775.  He  was  at  Dorchester  during 
the  siege  of  Boston,  was  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  also  in  the  engagement  on  Harlem  Heights,  where 
he  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken  by  a  grape-shot. 
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TV  Qrolao  HtmuKiit  InKripUm  upou  IL  Aicmt  ilflM  Ollk  tua  now  bno  Aa  T«p 

OetsiKr  ia,  morning  af^r  my  arriTal,  and  ucended  to  Foit  GrUwold,  now  a  dilapidated  for 
i^*6-  tresB,  without  ordnance  or  garrisoD,  it<  embaakmenti  breaking  the  regulai  ontliae 
nf  Groton  Hill,  now  called  Mount  Ledyard. 
A  little  northward  of  the  fort  riiea  a  granite 
monument,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
high,  the  foundation-atone  of  which  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide-watei.  It 
waa  erected  in  1830,  in  memory  of  the  patri- 
ots who  fell  in  the  fort  in  1781.  Its  pedes- 
tal, twenty-six  feet  square,  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  and  upon  it  is  reared  an 
obelisk  which  ia  twenty-two  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  twelve  feet  at  the  top.  It  is  as- 
cended within  by  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
atone  steps ;  and  at  the  top  ia  a  atrong  iron 
railing  for  the  protection  of  visitors.  Marble 
tablets  with  inscriptions  are  placed  upon  the 
pedestal.*  The  cost  of  its  erection  was  eleven 
thousand  dollars,  which  amount  was  raised  by  a  lottery  authorized  by  the  state  lor  that 
purpose. 

I  paid  the  tribute-money  of  a  "  levy,"  or  York  shilling,  to  a  tidy  little  woman  living  in  tk 
stone  building  seen  at  the  right  of  the  monument,  which  procured  for  me  the  ponderous  ki^ 
of  the  structure,  and,  locking  myself  in,  I  ascended  to  the  top,  with  the  privilege  of  gaiiif 
and  wondering  there  as  long  as  I  pleased.  It  was  a  toilsome  journey  up  that  winding  itiir- 
case,  for  my  muscles  had  scarcely  forgotten  a  similar  draught  upon  their  energies  at  BiMd'i 
Hill ;  but  I  was  comforted  by  the  teachings  of  the  new  philosophy  that  the  tpind  is  the 
only  true  ascent  to  a  superior  world  of  light,  and  beauty,  and  expansiveneas  of  vision  ;*  aod 
so  I  found  it,  for  a  moat  magniiicent  view  burst  upon  the  sight  as  I  made  the  last  upwaid 
revolution  and  stood  upon  the  dizzy  height.  The  broad,  cultivated  hills  and  valleys ;  the 
forests  and  groves  slightly  variegated  by  the  pencil  of  recent  &oit ;  the  city  and  river  at  my 
feet,  with  their  busy  men  and  numerous  sails  ;  the  little  village*  peeping  from  behind  the 
hills  and  woodlands  in  every  direction,  and  the  heaving  Sound  glittsring  in  the  aouthem  hor 
izon,  were  all  basking  in  the  light  of  the  morning  sun,  whose  radiance,  irom  that  alevatini, 
seemed  brighter  than  I  had  ever  seen  it.  It  was  a  charming  scene  for  the  atndent  of  na- 
ture, and  yet  more  charming  for  the  student  of  the  romance  of  American  hiatory.     AX  the 

'  This  is  B  view  from  tbe  southwest  angle  of  old  Fart  Griswold,  looking  northeast.  The  embuikBHtf 
"f  the  fort  are  seen  in  the  roregronnd ;  near  cho  fifpire  is  the  well,  the  sama  menliooed  bj  Mr.  HempMnd 
in  his  narmtive;  and  juat  beyood  this  a  the  old  entrance,  oi  sallj-port,  through  which  the  enonj,  ssdn 
Bromfiold,  entered  the  fort. 

'  Over  the  eatTaace  of  the  monoment  is  the  (bUowiog  inscnptioa  : 
This  Moniuaent 
was  erected  under  the  patroDsgo  of  the  Stats  of  Conneoticnt,  A.D.  1830, 
aod  in  the  55th  year  of  the  Indcpendenoe  of  the  U,  S.  A , 

In  meraory  of  the  brave  Patriots 

who  fell  io  the  toasBocre  at  Fort  Griswold,  near  this  spot, 

on  the  6lh  of  September,  A.D.  ITSl, 

when  the  British  under  the  command  of 

the  traitor  Benedict  Arnold, 

burned  the  towns  of  Now  London  and  Groton,  and  spread 

desolation  and  woe  throaghoat  this  region. 

On  the  soDtb  siilo  o{  (be  pedestal,  toward  (he  fort,  on  a  large  tablet,  ars  the  names  of  the  eighiy-fliapt- 
Mns  who  vera  killed  in  the  fort,  over  which  is  the  followinf; ; 

"  Zebuluii  tuid  Naphtali  were  a  people  that  jeoparded  their  lives  until  the  death  in  the  hi^  plaoei  tflk 
field. — Itidgti,  S  chap.,  IS  virn." 

'  See  Swedenborg's  Vittn  of  tht  SpHtwU  World,  and  RmbUwiu  of  Davis,  the  dslTTOTant. 
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k  Betro«peet  The  Pequota.  En^^Oah  Expedition  agaiiut  them.  Attack  on  tiielr  Port  Pequot  HU). 

base  of  the  monument  were  the  ruined  fortifications  where  patriot  blood  flowed  in  abund- 
ance ;  and  at  a  glance  might  be  seen  every  locality  of  interest  connected  with  the  burning 
of  New  London  and  the  massacre  at  Grroton.  Here  was  Fort  Griswold  ;  there  were  Fort 
Trumbull  and  the  city ;  and  yonder,  dwindling  to  the  stature  of  a  chessman,  was  the  light- 
house, by  whose  beacon  the  arch-traitor  and  his  murderous  bands  were  guided  into  the  harbor. 

Let  us  turn  back  two  centuries,  and  what  do  we  behold  from  this  lofly  observatory? 
The  Thames  is  flowing  in  the  midst  of  an  unbroken  forest,  its  bosom  rippled  only  by  the 
zephyr,  the  waterfowl,  or  the  bark  canoe.  Here  and  there  above  the  tree  tops  curls  of  blue 
smoke  arise  from  the  wigwams  of  the  savages,  and  a  savory  smell  of  venison  and  fish  comes 
up  from  the  Groton  shore.  Around  us  spreads  the  broad  fair  land  known  as  the  Pequot 
country,  extending  from  the  Nahantic,  on  the  west,  to  the  dominion  of  the  Narraganset^^^ 
the  Rhode  Island  line— on  the  east,  and  northward  it  interlocks  with  that  of  the  Mohegans, 
where  XJncas,  the  rebel  sachem,  afterward  bore  rule.*  On  yonder  hill,  a  little  southeast  from 
our  point  of  view,  crowned  with  the  stately  oak  and  thick-leaved  maple,  is  the  royal  resi- 
dence of  Sassacus,  the  prince  of  the  Pequots.  Haughty  and  insolent,  he  scorns  every  over- 
ture of  friendship  from  the  whites,  and  looks  with  contempt  upon  the  rebellious  doings  of 
Uncas.  Near  by  is  his  strong  fort  upon  the  Mystic  River,  and  around  him  stand  seven 
hundred  warriors  ready  to  do  his  bidding.  The  English  are  but  a  handful,  what  has  he  to 
fear  ?     Much,  very  much  ! 

It  is  the  season  of  flowers.  The  white  saDs  of  vessels  flutter  in  Narraffanset  Bay 
(now  the  harbor  of  Newport),  and  Captain  Mason  and  seventy-seven  well-armed 
men  kneel  upon  their  decks  in  devotion,  for  it  is  the  morning  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  On 
Tuesday  they  land.  Miantonomoh,  the  chief  sachem,  gives  them  audience,  and  a  free  pass- 
port through  his  country.  Nor  is  this  all ;  with  two  hundred  of  his  tribe,  Miantonomoh 
joins  the  English  on  their  march  of  forty  miles  through  the  wilderness  toward  the  Mystic 
River ;  and  the  brave  Niantics  and  the  rebellious  Mohegans,  led  by  Uncas,  swell  the  ranks^ 
until  five  hundred  savage  "  bowmen  and  spearmen'*  are  in  the  train  of  Captain  Mason. 

It  is  a  clear  moonlight  night.  Sheltered  by  huge  rocks  on  the  shore  of  the  Mystic  sleeps 
the  little  invading  army,'  while  the  unsuspecting  Pequots  in  their  fort  near  by  are  dancing 
and  singing,  filled  with  joy,  because  they  have  seen  the  pinnaces  of  the  English  sail  by  with- 
out stopping  to  do  them  harm,  and  believe  that  the  Pale-faces  dare  not  come  nigh  them. 
Little  do  they  think  that  the  tiger  is  already  crouching  to  spring  upon  his  prey !  On  that 
hi^h  hill,  upon  the  right,  is  the  Pequot  fort.*  It  is  early  dawn,  and  the  little  army  j^nes, 
is  pressing  on  silently  up  the  wooded  slope.  The  Narragansets  and  Niantics,  seized  ^^^• 
with  fear,  are  lagging,  while  the  eager  English  and  Mohegans  rush  up  to  the  attack.*  All 
but  a  sentinel  are  in  a  deep  sleep.  Too  late  he  cries,  **  Otcanux/  Owanuxf'^  **  English- 
men !  Englishmen  !*'     The  mounds  are  scaled ;  the  entrance  is  forced ;  the  palisades  are 

'  Uocas  was  of  the  rojral  blood  of  the  Pequots,  and  a  petty  sachem  under  Sassacus.  When  the  English 
first  settled  in  Connecticut,  he  was  in  open  rebellion  against  his  prince.  To  save  himself  and  be  revenged 
on  his  adversary,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  alliance  of  the  English,  and  when  the  Pequot  nation  was  de- 
stroyed, Uncas  became  the  powerful  chief  of  that  tribe  of  Pequots  called  the  Mohegans,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  inhabiting  the  place  called  Mohegan,  now  Norwich. 

The  Pequot  country  comprised  the  present  towns  of  Waterford,  New  London,  and  Montville,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  Groton,  Stonington,  and  North  Stonington,  on  the  east  of  that  river.  Windham, 
and  a  part  of  Tolland  county,  on  the  north,  was  the  Mohegan  country. 

'  These  are  called  Porttr^t  Rocks,  and  are  situated  near  Portersville,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mystic. 
They  are  on  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the  residence  of  Daniel  Eldridge. — See  Barber's  Hist. 
CoU.  of  Conn.,  p.  313. 

'  This  hill,  eight  miles  northeast  from  New  London,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  Pequot 
Hill.  It  is  a  spot  of  much  interest,  aside  from  the  commanding  view  obtained  from  its  summit,  as  the  place 
where  the  first  regular  conflict  between  the  English  and  the  natives  of  New  England  took  place.  Such 
was  the  terror  which  this  event  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  for  nearly  forty  years  they 
refrained  from  open  war  with  the  whites,  and  the  colonies  prospered. 

^  Sassacus  was  the  terror  of  the  New  England  coast  tribes.  A  belief  that  he  was  in  the  fort  on  Pequot 
Hill  was  the  cause  of  the  fear  which  seized  the  Narragansets.  **  Sassacus  is  in  the  fort !  Sassacus  is  all 
ooe  god !"  said  MiantonOmoh ;  "  nobody  can  kill  him." 
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DeetractionofthG  Fort      Terrible  MaMacro.      Departure  of  the  Engliah.      Another  InTMion.     Destruction  of  tbe  PeqnolL 

broken  down  ;  the  mattings  of  the  wigwams  and  the  dry  bushes  and  logs  of  the  fort  axa  set 
on  fire,  and  seven  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  perish  in  the  flames  or  by  the  sword ! 
[t  is  a  dreadful  sight,  this  slaughter  of  the  strong,  the  beautiful,  and  the  innocent ;  and  yet, 
liear  the  commander  of  the  assailants  impiously  exclaiming,  "  God  is  above  us  !  He  langbf 
his  enemies  and  the  enemies  of  the  English  to  scorn,  making  them  as  a  fiery  oven.  Thai 
does  the  Lord  judge  among  the  heathen,  filling  the  place  with  dead  bodies  !"^ 

From  the  other  fort  near  the  Pequot  (Thames),  where  dwells  Sassacns,  three  hundred 
warriors  approach  with  horrid  yells  and  bent  bows.  But  the  English  are  too  skillful,  and 
too  strongly  armed  with  pike,  and  gun,  and  metal  corselet,  for  those  bare-limbed  wanion, 
and  they  are  scattered  like  chaff  by  the  whirlwind  of  destruction.  The  English  make  theii 
way  to  Groton ;  and  yonder,  just  in  time  to  receive  them,  before  the  remnant  of  the  Pe- 
quots  can  rally  and  fall  upon  them,  come  their  vessels  around  the  remote  headland.  With 
a  fair  breeze,  many  of  the  English  sail  for  Saybrook,  making  the  air  vocal  with  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving.  Others,  with  the  Narragansets,  march  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  Connecticut  River,  and  then,  in  happy  reunion,  warriors,  soldiers,  ministers,  and  magis- 
trates join  in  a  festival  of  triumph  I" 

Stately  and  sullen  sits  Sassacus  in  his  wigwam  on  yonder  hill,  as  the  remnant  of  hit  war- 
riors gather  around  him  and  relate  the  sad  fortunes  of  the  day.  They  charge  the  whok 
terrible  event  to  his  haughtiness  and  misconduct,  and  tearing  their  hair,  and  stamping  on  the 
;;round,  menace  him  and  his  with  destruction.  But  hark !  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  startlei 
t  hem ;  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Mystic  come  two  hundred  armed  settlers  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  Plymouth  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Pequots.  Despair  takes  possession  of  Ssi- 
sacus  and  his  followers,  and  burning  their  wigwams  and  destroying  their  fort,  they  flee  aenw 
the  Pequot  River  westward,  pursued  by  the  English.  What  terrible  destruction  is  wrought 
by  the  new  invaders  !  Throughout  the  beautiful  country  bordering  on  the  Sound  wigwanu 
and  corn-fields  are  destroyed,  and  helpless  rn^n,  women,  and  children  are  put  to  the  swovd. 
With  Sassacus  at  their  head,  the  doomed  Pequots  fiy  like  deer  pursued  by  hounds,  and  take 
shelter  in  Sasco  Swamp,  near  Fairfield,  where  they  all  surrender  to  the  English,  except  the 
chief  and  a  few  men  who  escape  to  the  Mohawks.  The  final  blow  is  struck  which  anni- 
hilated the  once  powerful  Pequots,  and  the  great  Sassacus,  the  last  of  his  royal  race  in  power 
except  Uncas,  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  among  the  people  who  opened  their  protect- 
ing arms  to  receive  him.' 

The  dark  vision  of  cruelty  melts  away ;  smiling  fields,  and  laden  orchards,  and  busy  towns, 
the  products  of  a  more  enlightened  and  peaceful  Christianity  than  that  of  two  centoncf 
back,  are  around  me.     Russet  corn-fields  cover  the  hill — ^the  royal  seat  of  Sassacus     and  in 

« 

the  bright  harbor  where  the  little  English  pinnaces,  filled  with  bloody  men,  were  just  sn* 

*  Sco  Captain  Mason's  Brief  History  of  the  PeqiMt  War^  published  in  Boston  in  1738,  fitom  which  thi 
principal  facts  in  this  narrative  are  drawn.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  read  the  blasphemoiu  allnsioiis  to  thi 
interposition  of  God  in  favor  of  the  English  which  this  narrative  contains,  as  if 

*'Tho  poor  Indian,  whose  iintutor'd  mind 
8co8  God  in  clouds  or  hears  him  in  the  wind," 

was  not  an  object  of  the  care  and  love  of  the  Deity.  Happily,  the  time  is  rapidly  passing  bj  whan  men  bfr* 
lievo  that  they  are  doing  God  service  by  slaughtering,  maiming,  or  in  the  least  injariDg  with  Teogefal  M- 
ings  any  of  his  creatures. 

'  The  English  lost  only  two  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded,  while  the  Indians  lost  nearly  six  hnwlred 
men  and  seventy  wigwams. 

3  The  ostensible  cause  of  this  dcstnictive  war  upon  the  Pequots  was  the  foot  that  in  March  of  that  jeir. 
Sassacus,  jealous  of  the  English,  had  sent  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  Saybrook.  The  fort  was  attack- 
ed, and  three  soldiers  were  killed.  In  April  they  murdered  several  men  and  women  at  WethenfieM,  ov- 
ried  away  two  girls,  and  destroyed  twenty  cows.  The  English,  urged  by  fear  and  interest,  resolved  to  chw- 
tise  them,  and  terrible  indeed  was  the  infliction.  "  There  did  not  remain  a  sannnp  or  a  squaw,  a  warriBr 
or  a  child  of  the  Pequot  name.  A  nation  had  disappeared  in  a  day  I"  The  Mohegans,  under  Unosa,  dM 
became  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  that  region,  and  soon  afterward,  as  we  have  seen,  they  and  the  Nam- 
gansota,  w^o  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  began  a  series  of  long  and  cmel  wars  against  ftrk 
v>iher. 
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Bar  Hmbud  u  Fon.Orliwold. 


Bar  HeaKDloei  mi  her  PoUtto- 


ehored,  ipreade  many  a  lail  of  peaeeful  commercQ.     The  aun  ii  ne&i  the  meridian  ;  let  us 
deacend  to  the  earth. 

From  the  monument,  after  Bketching  the  picture  on  page  46, 1  retarned  to  the  village  of 
Groton,  on  tho  livei  bank,  uid  viaitod  the  patriarch-ess  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Anna  Bailey,  fa- 
miliarly known  aa  >■  Mother  Bailey."  Her  huaband,  Captain  Elijah  Bailey,  who  died  a  few 
weeks  previous  to  my  Tiait,  waa  appointed  postmaster  of  the  place  by  Preaident  Jefleraon, 


They  aoon  found 
it  neceesary  to  abandon 
their  piece.  Willi&ms 
fled  to  the  fort  and  got 
within  ;  but  young  Bai- 
ley, atoppingto  spike  the 
l^un,  loat  ao  much  time, 
that  when  he  knocked 
at  the  gate  it  was  close 
oarred,  for  the  enemy 
were  near.  He  leaped 
over  the  fence  into  a 
corn-field,  and  there  lay 
concealed  until  tho  bat- 
tle and  massacre  in  the 
fort  ended.  "  He  waa 
courting  me  at  that  very 
time,  boy  as  he  was," 
said  Mrs.  Bailey,  who 
She  was  then  a  girl  six  weeks  older  than  her  lover,  and 
terrible  day."  I  waa  agreeably  aurprised  on  being  intro- 
decrepit  old  woman.  She  sat  reading  her 
and  a  pleasant  countenance,  where, 


and  held  the  office 
til  his  death,  a  lapse  of 
forty  year*.  He  was 
a  lad  about  seventeen 
years  old  when  New 
London  was  burned,  and 
was  in  Fort  Griawold 
just  previoua  to  the  at- 
tack of  Colonel  Eyre. 
Voiing  Bailey  and  a 
man   named  Williams  .' 

were  ordered   by  Led- 
yard  to  man  a  gun  at  tho 
advanced  redoubt,  a  lit- 
tle loutheast  of  the  fort. 
Tliey  were  directed,  in 
the  event  of  not  being 
able  to  maintain  their 
CTOunil,  to  retreat  to  the 
related  tbia  circumstance  to  mi 
remembers  every  event  of  the 
iluced  to  Mra,  Bailey,  expecting  to  find 
Bible,  and  received, me  with  a  quiet 

amid  the  wrinkles  of  old  age,  were  lingering  traces  of  youthful  beauty.  I  bad  been  fore- 
warned that,  if  I  wished  to  find  any  favor  in  her  sight,  I  must  not  exhibit  the  least  hue  of 
Whiggery  in  politics — a  subject  which  engrosses  much  of  her  thoughts  and  conversation. 
Her  hnaband  had  been  a  Democrat  of  the  old  JefTersou  school ;  and  she  possessed  locks  of 
hair,  white,  sandy,  and  grizzled,  from  the  heads  of  Preaidenta  Jackaon  and  Van  Buron,  and 
of  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson,  all  of  whom  had  honored  her  house  by  personal  visits. 
With  such  precious  mementoes,  how  could  she  be  other  than  a  Democrat  ?  Almost  the  6rat 
words  sheutteredonmy  entrance  were,  "What  are  Caaa'a  prospects  in  New  York?"  Fore- 
warned, forearmed,  I  summoned  to  the  support  of  my  conscience  all  the  poisibilities  in  bia 
favor,  and  told  her  that  Mr.  Cass  would  doubtless  be  elected  President — at  any  rate,  he  ought 
to  be.  These  words  unlocked  her  kind  feelings,  and  I  passed  an  hour  very  agreeably  with 
her.  Her  mind  was  active,  and  she  related,  in  an  interesting  manner,  many  reminiscen- 
ces of  her  youth  and  womanhood,  among  which  waa  the  following,  in  which  she  waa  the 
chief  heroine.  When  the  British  squadron  which  drove  Decatur  into  the  harbor  of  New 
Eiondon,  in  1813,  menaced  the  town  with  bombardment,  the  military  lb rce  that  manned  the 
fbrta  were  deficient  in  flannel  for  cannon  cartridges.  All  that  could  be  found  in  Kew  Lon- 
don was  sent  to  the  forts,  and  a  Mr.  Latham,  a  neighbor  of  Mra,  Bailey,  came  to  her  at  Gro- 
ton leeking  for  more.  She  atarted  out  and  collected  all  thehttle  petticoats  of  children  that 
she  could  find  in  town.     "  Thii  ii  not  half  enough,"  said  Latham,  on  her  return.      ■■  You 

'  While  nuking  this  sketch,  I  reraBrked  to  Mrs.  Bailey  (and  with  ilBceritj,  too)  that  I  saw  in  her  featurei 
cvidenoe  that  Captain  Bsilej  was  a  man  of  good  Uste.  She  inuDediatelj  aomprehended  my  meaning  and 
the  oompliment,  and  replied,  wilh  a  ooqoettish  smile,  "  I  waa  Dover  ashnined  of  my  face,  aiid  nerec  mean 
lo  be."  She  lived  happilj  with  ber  husband  for  seventy  years.  Since  (be  above  was  put  in  type,  she  has 
■lied.     Her  clothes  took  tire,  and  sbe  was  liumcd  to  death  on  the  10th  of  January,  1851,  aged  abont  R9 
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■h&li  have  mine  too,"  laid  Mra.  B.,  aa  she  cut  with  her  kihotb  th«  atring  that  fastened  it, 
and  taking  it  ofi',  gave  it  to  Latham.  He  waa  utiified,  and  hastening  to  Fort  Trambnll, 
that  patriotic  cootribution  was  Bcx>a  made  into  eartiidget.  "  It  was  a  heavy  new  one,  bm 
I  didn't  care  for  that,"  laid  the  old  lady,  while  hei  blue  eyes  iparklod  at  the  recollection. 
"AH  I  wanted  was  to  see  it  go  through  the  Englishmen's  insidea  !"  Some  of  Decatur's  mm 
declared  that  it  was  a  shame  to  cut  that  petticoat  into  cartridge  patterns ;  they  would  ratbet 
see  it  fluttering  at  the  mast-head  of  the  United  States  ox  Macedonian,  as  an  ensign  under 
which  to  fight  upon  the  broad  ocean  !  This  and  other  circumstances  make  Mrs.  Bailej  a 
woman  of  history  ;  and,  pleading  that  excuse,  I  am  sure,  if  she  shall  be  living  when  thii 
page  shall  appear,  that  she  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  taken.  I  told  her  that  the  sketch 
of  her  which  she  allowed  me  to  take  was  intended  for  publication. 

I  recrossed  the  Thames  to  New  London,  and  after  an  early  dinner  rode  down  to  the  light- 
bouse,  near  which  Arnold  landed,  and  made  the  drawing  printed  on  page  43.  Ketuminf 
along  the  beach,  I  sketched  the  outlines  of  Fort  Trumbull  and  vicinity,  seen  on  page  42,  and 
toward  evening  strolled  through  the  two  prinjipat  burial-grounds  of  the  city.  In  the  an- 
cient one,  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  lie  the  remains  of  many  of  the  first  settlen. 
In  the  other,  lying  upon  a  high  slope,  westward  of  the  center  of  the  city,  is  a  plain  monn- 
ment  of  Bishop  Seabury.  whose  nsnw 
is  conspicuous  in  our  Kevolutionsiy 
annals  as  that  of  an  mnvavetiag  Jjoj- 
alist.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notiee 
his  abduction  from  Weal  Chestei 
county,  and  imprisomnent  in  Coo- 
necticut,  as  well  as  his  general  biog- 
raphy, when  I  write  of  the  events  at 
White  Plains. 

Wo  will  now  bid  adiea  to  New 
London,  not  forgetting,  however,  in 
OUT  parting  words,  to  note  the  fact  so  honorable  to  its  name  and  character,  that  the  fiat 
printing-press  in  Connecticut  was  established  there,  according  to  Barber,  forty-five  yean  be- 
fore printing  was  executed  in  any  other  place  in  the  colony.  Thomas  Short,  who  settled  in 
New  London  in  1709,  was  the  printer,  and  from  his  press  was  issued  T%«  Saybrvok  Plat- 
form^  in  1710,  said  to  be  the  first  book  printed  in  the  province.  Short  died  in  1711,  lad 
there  being  no  printer  in  the  colony,  the  Assembly  procured  Timothy  Green,  a  d 
of  Samuel  Green,  of  Cambridge,  the  first  printer  in  America,  to  settle  at  New  I 
Samuel  Green,  the  publisher  of  the  "  Connecticut  Gazetteer"  until  1845,  the  oldml 
paper  in  the  stale,  is  a  descendant  of  this  colonial  printer. 

Business  demanding  my  presence  at  home,  I  left  New  London  at  ten  in  the  e 
the  "  Knickerbocker,"  and  arrived  in  New  York  at  nine  the  following  morning. 

'  The  rnllowing  Ls  ihe  imcriplioa  upon  the  slab :  "  Here  lielh  the  body  of  Samvxi.  SsABiraT,  D.D-,  bUif 
of  Connciiticut  and  Rhode  Island,  who  dcpsrcod  rrom  this  transitory  soeDe  Febmaiy  2Sdi,  Aano  Qcnai 
lTil6,  in  the  68th  yesj  of  his  ago,  and  Ihe  12(h  of  bis  Episoopal  eonseoration. 

"  Ingenuous  without  pride,  loamed  wilhoul  pedantry,  (cood  wiihont  serrrity,  he  was  duly  qimliAed  1o  fc 
charge  the  dutEes  of  the  Christian  and  Ihe  bishop.  In  the  pulpit  he  enrorced  religioo  j  in  his  co^iKt  k 
exemplified  it.  The  poor  he  assisted  with  his  charit j ;  the  ignorani  he  blessed  with  his  inatrnctiao.  Tb 
friend  of  men,  he  eror  designed  their  good  \  the  enemj  of  vioe,  he  ever  opposed  it.  Chriatkn  I  dost  tb> 
aspire  to  happiness?  Seabury  has  shown  [he  waj  (bat  leads  to  it." 

■  This  woa  a  Confession  of  Faith  or  Article  of  Religion  arranged  in  1708.  Tale  Ctdlege  was  flnt  «- 
lablished  at  Saybrooli,  and  fifteen  commencements  were  held  there.    To  eduoate  young  man  of  talrali  id 

piety  for  the  ministry  was  the  leading  design  of  the  institution.     The  founders,  deairooa  that  the  n hw 

should  have  a  public  standard  or  Confession  of  Faith,  aeoording  to  which  the  inatniotioii  of  the  eoll^a  shnaU 
be  oondacted,  such  articles  were  srmnged  nnd  adopted  after  Che  omunenoemeat  at  SajbraA  is  ITM 
and  Iron  that  circumstance  were  called  the  Saylyrimk  Plalform.  The  standard*  of  laith  of  the  CoagnfS- 
lional  and  Presbjleriau  Chnrohes  are  substantial!;  the  soma  as  the  Sayirooifc  Platform. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIl 

"I'ts  fpued  upoD  thy  golden  oloni] 

Which  shades  Ihine  enierald  sod; 
Th;  hills,  which  Freedom's  share  hath  plow'd, 
Which  Dune  a  nice  that  hsrs  not  bow'd 

Their  kaee  to  aught  but  God. 
And  thou  haal  genu,  ay,  living  pMrb, 

And  flowers  of  Eden  hue ; 
Thy  loveliest  are  thy  bright-eyed  girls, 
or  liur;  forms  and  elHa  curls, 

And  smiles  like  Hermon'a  dew. 
They've  hearts,  like  those  they're  bom  to  wed, 

Too  proud  to  nurse  a  slave. 
They'd  seom  to  shore  a  monarch's  bed, 
And  sooner  lay  their  angel  head 

Deep  in  their  humble  grave." 

HuQH  Fetirs. 

•        "Te  say  they  all  have  p««'d  away, 
That  noble  race  and  brave ; 
That  their  light  oanoes  have  vaniih'd 

From  off  the  created  wave; 
That  mid  the  forests  where  they  WBrr'd 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout; 
But  their  name  is  on  your  watere, 
Ya  may  not  wash  it  out." 

Mbs.  SiaoOBnrr. 

O  the  land  of  the  Narraganiets  and  Wtunpanotig*— the  land  of  Ma» 
■aioit  and  Philip,  of  CanoDicuB  and  Miaiitondmoh — the  land  ofKogei 
Williatnt  and  tokration — the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  planta- 
tioiu  of  colonial  times,  I  next  turned  iny  attention.  On  a  clear  frosty 
evening,  the  moon  in  its  wane  and  the  winds  bnihed,  I  went  up  the 
Sotmd  in  the  iteam-boat  Vanderbilt.  We  paned  through  octotn-is, 
the  turbulent  eddies  of  Hell  Gate  at  twilight,  and  aa  we  '^48. 
entered  the  broader  expanse  of  water  beyond  Fort  Schuyler,  heavy 
swells,  that  were  upheaved  by  a  gale  the  day  before,  came  rolling  in 
from  the  ocean,  and  disturbed  the  anticipated  quiet  of  the  evening  voy- 
age. It  was  to  end  at  Stonington'  at  midnight,  so  I  paced  the  prom- 
e  deck  in  the  biting  night  air  to  keep  ofl*  sea. sickness,  and  was  ■ucceesful.  We  landed 
at  Stonington  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  where  we  took  cars  (or  Providence,  arriving 
there  at  three.  Refreshed  by  a  few  hours'  sleep,  and  an  early  breakfast  at  the  ••  Franklin," 
I  itarted  upon  a  day's  ramble  with  Mr.  Peeks,  of  Providence,  who  kindly  oSered  to  aoconu 
pany  me  to  memorable  places  around  that  prosperous  city.  We  first  visited  the  moit  inter- 
esting, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  ancient,  localities  connected  with  the  colonial  history  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  rock  on  which  Ri^r  Williams  first  landed  upon  its  shores.     It  is  reached 

*  StoningtoD  is  a  thriving  town,  situated  upmi  an  estuary  of  Long  Island  Sound,  and  aboot  midway  be- 
tween the  months  of  the  Myitio  and  Pawcatno  Rivera.  It  was  settled  by  a  few  families  about  1658.  The 
Bist  ifiMUrr  was  William  Cheeseboroogh,  rrom  Maaaachosetla,  who  pitched  his  tent  there  in  1649.  It  has 
bnt  little  Revolutionary  hiator^  except  wliat  wai  oommon  to  other  ooost  towns,  where  fraqnent  alanns  kept 
the  people  in  a|[itation.  It  tuSered  some  from  bombardment  in  1813,  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  Thona* 
Hardy,  which  drove  Decatnr  into  the  harbor  of  New  London.  The  enemy  was  so  warmly  received,  that 
Hsrdy  weighed  anchor,  and  mods  no  further  attempts  upon  the  ooaat  of  Connecticot. 
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from  tht  to"KT\  by  Ihc  bioail  b.vctihc  called  Power  Street,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  high  bank  of  the  Seekonk  or  Pawliickct  Riv 
inatea  almost  on  a.  line  with  the  famDUB  rock,  Bome  sixty  feet  above 
high  watei;  mark.     Tho  town  is  rapidly  exlcnding-  tnward  the  Sec 
kontc.  and  the  hand  of  improvement  was  laying  out 
broad  streets  near  its  bank  when  J  was  there.     Tho 
i-hannel  of  the  Seekonk  here  is  narrow,  and  at  low  tide 
broad  flats  on  either  side  are  left  bare.     I  was  inform- 
ed that  a  proposition  had  been  made  to  dig  dov 
high  banks  and  Ail  in  the  flats  to  the  edge  of  the  chan. 
nel,  to  make  "  desirable  water  lota,"  the  "  Roger  Will- 
iams' Rock"  to  be  in  the  center  of  the 

public  square,  though  at  least  thirty  feet  ^^^3E^ 

below  the  surface  '.     Mosheim  informs  us  -;  ^^S^^Sf^--. 

ihatwhen  the  Jews  attempted  to  rebuild 
.IcruBslero,  in  the  lime 
:>(  Julian,  tlio  a 


were  prevented  from  labor  by  the  issuing  of  flre-balle  from  the  earth  with  a  horrible  iumm, 
and  that  enterprise,  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeaua.  wu  abandoned' 
Should  mammon  attempt  the  desecrating  labor  of  covering  the  time-honored  rock  on  the 
shore  of  old  Seekonk,  who  can  tell  what  indignant  proleati  may  not  occur  ? 

Here  is  n  mossy  spot  upon  the  patriarch's  back ;  let  us  sit  down  in  the  vaim  lunlight 
and  wind -sheltered  nook,  and  glance  at  the  record. 

A  few  mouths  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  company  at  Boston,  and  before  Hoohr 
and  Cotton,  afterward  eminent  ministers  in  the  colony,  had  sailed  from  England,  there  landed 
FebrnanS,     ^^  Nantaskct  an  enlightened  and  ardent  Puritan  divine,  young  in  yean  (Girht 

1G31.  -^ras  only  thirty-one),  but  mature  in  judgment  and  those  enlightened  views  of  Iib> 
liberty  of  conscience,  which  distinguish  the  character  of  modem  theological  jurisprudence  fnin 
the  intolerance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  lie  was  a  fugitive  from  Eogliah  penecatiaa; 
but  hie  wrongs  had  not  clouded  his  accurate  underatanding.  In  the  capaoione  reoeHca  of  hti 
mind  he  had  resolved  the  nature  of  intolerance,  and  he  alone  had  arrived  at  the  great  prin- 
ciple which  is  its  sole  eiTectual  remedy.  Ho  annonnced  his  discovery  under  the  atmple  prop- 
osition of  sanctity  of  conscience.  The  civil  magistrate  should  restrain  crime,  but  never  cod- 
tro!  opinion  ;  should  punish  guilt,  but  never  violate  the  freedom  of  the  soul.'  This  was  i 
wonderful  discovery  in  modern  science ;  too  wonderful  for  tho  hierarchy  of  England,  or  tlie 
magistrates  and  ministers  of  the  Puritan  colony  of  America.     They  could  not  comprebeol 

'  This  view  is  on  tbo  kit  bank  nf  the  Seekonk,  looking  Mialli.  The  point  on  which  the  figora  mob  a 
•ta«  famous  rock,  composed  of  a  mau  of  dark  slale,  and  miog  but  little  above  the  water  at  high  tide.  IV 
hijh  banks  are  seen  beyond,  and  on  the  extreme  hit  k  India  Point,  vjth  (be  rail-road  bridge  new  (be  CDtrWH 
of  the  river  into  NarraHonset  Bay. 

'  Aroiheini's  Clmrck  Hiilarg  (external),  part  i.,  chap,  i.,  sec.  xiv. 

'  Bsncroft,  i.,  367. 
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its  beauty  or  utility  ;  and  as  it  had  no  affinity  with  their  own  narrow  views  of  the  dignity 
of  the  human  soul,  they  pronounced  it  heresy,  as  soon  as  the  discoverer  began  to  make  a 
practical  development  of  his  principles.  Yet  they  perceived,  with  a  yearning  afieotion  for 
*t8  truth,  that  it  would  quench  the  fires  of  persecution,  abrogate  laws  making  non-conformity 
a  felony,  abolish  tithes,  and  all  forced  contributions  to  the  maintenance  of  religion,  and  pro- 
tect all  in  that  freedom  of  conscience  to  worship  God  as  the  mind  should  dictate,  for  which 
they  had  periled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  wilderness.  Still,  its  glory  Was  too  brilliant ; 
it  dazzled  their  vision  ;  the  understanding  could  not  comprehend  its  beneficent  scope  ;  they 
looked  upon  it  with  the  jealous  eye  of  over-cautiousness,  and,  true  to  the  impulses  of  human 
nature,  what  they  could  not  comprehend^  they  rejected.  This  great  apostle  of  toleration 
and  intellectual  liberty  was  Roger  Williams. 

The  New  England  Churches  had  not  renounced  the  use  of  coercion  in  religious  matters, 
and  Williams,  so  soon  as  his  tolerant  views  were  made  known,  found  himself  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  the  civil  and  religious  authorities.  Disappointed,  yet  resolutely  determined  to 
maintain  his  principles,  he  withdrew  to  the  settlement  at  Plymouth,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  by  his  charity,  virtues,  and  purity  of  life,  won  the  hearts  of  all.  The  people  of 
Salem  called  him  to  be  their  minister,  a  movement  which  made  the  court  of  Boston  marvel. 
Being  an  object  of  jealousy,  and  now  having  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  public  ear,  he 
was  in  perpetual  collision  with  the  clergy.  Tho  magistrates  insisted  on  the  presence  of  every 
man  at  public  worship.  Williams  reprobated  the  law.  To  compel  men  to  unite  with  those 
of  a  different  creed  he  regarded  as  an  open  violation  of  their  natural  rights ;  to  drag  to  public 
worship  the  irreligious  and  unwilling  seemed  only  like  requiring  hypocrisy.  This  doctrine 
alarmed  both  magistrates  and  clergy,  and  they  began  to  denounce  Williams.  In  proportion 
to  the  severity  of  their  opposition  his  zeal  was  kindled,  and  so  earnest  did  he  become  in  en- 
forcing his  tolerant  views,  that  intolerance  and  fanaticism  marked  his  own  course.  Ho  de- 
nounced King  James  as  a  liar ;  declared  that  the  settlers  had  no  right  to  the  lands  they  oc- 
cnpied,  these  belonging  to  the  aborigines  ;  raised  a  tumult  about  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
in  the  banner  ;&*  at  last  boldly  denounced  the  Churches  of  New  England  as  acti- 
Christian,  and  actually  excommunicated  such  of  his  parishioners  as  held  intercourse 
with  them.  The  vision  of  that  great  mind  which  saw  general  principles  of  righteousness  in 
a  clear  light,  became  clouded  in  his  practical  endeavors  to  bring  the  power  of  those  princi- 
ples to  bear  upon  society.  When  weak  and  persecuted,  the  scope  of  his  vision  of  intellectual 
liberty  and  Christian  charity  embraced  the  earth  ;  when  in  power  and  strong,  it  contracted 
to  the  small  orbit  of  his  parish  at  Salem — ^himself  the  central  sun  of  light  and  goodness. 
Such  is  the  tendency  of  all  human  minds  under  like  circumstances ;  and  Roger  Williams, 
Kreat  and  good  as  he  was,  was  not  an  exception. 

The  magistrates  were  greatly  irritated ;  some  of  Williams*s  language  was  construed  as 
treasonable  and  schismatic,  and  he  was  arraigned  before  the  General  Court  at  Boston  on 
this  charge.  There  he  stood  alone  in  defense  of  his  noble  principles ;  for  his  congregation, 
and  even  the  wife  of  his  t)osom,  could  not  justify  all  his  words  and  acts.  Yet  he  was  un- 
daunted, and  declared  himself  *<  ready  to  be  bound,  and  banished,  and  even  to  die  in  New 
England,"  rather  than  renounce  the  truth  whose  light  illuminated  his  mind  and  conscience. 
Ho  was  allowed  to  speak  for  himself  before  the  court,  and  also  to  dispute  upon  religious 
points  with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hooker.  Every  efibrt  to  <<  reduce  him  from  his  errors"  was 
unavailing,  and  the  court,  composed  of  all  the  ministers,  proceeded  to  pass  sentence  October, 
of  banishment  upon  him.     He  was  ordered  to  leave  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony       ^^^ 

'  The  preaching  of  Williams  wanned  the  zeal  of  Endicott,  then  one  of  the  board  of  military  commission- 
ers for  the  colony,  and  afterward  governor.  The  banner  of  the  train-bands  at  Salem  bad  tho  cross  of  St. 
George  worked  upon  it.  Endicott,  determining  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  what  he  deemed  popish  or 
heathenish  superstition,  caused  the  cross  to  be  cat  oat  of  the  banner.  The  people  raised  a  tumult,  and  tho 
court  at  Boston,  mercifally  considering  that  Endicott's  intentions  were  good,  though  his  act  was  rash,  only 
'*  adjudged  him  worthy  admonition,  and  to  be  disabled  for  one  year  from  bearing  any  public  office.' '—Sav- 
4go>  Winthrop^  i.,  158;  Moore's  Colonial  Oovemoriy  i.,  353. 
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withia  six  weeks.  He  obtained  leave  to  remain  until  the  rigors  of  winter  had  passed,  hot, 
continuing  active  in  promoting  his  peculiar  views,  the  court  determined  to  ship  him  imme* 
diately  for  England.  He  was  ordered  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  embarking.  He  refused 
obedience,  and,  hearing  that  a  warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  arrest,  set  out,  with  a  few 
followers,  for  the  vast  unexplored  wilds  of  America,  with  an  ambitious  determination  to  found 
a  new  colony,  having  for  its  foundation  the  sublime  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  all  its 
plenitude,  and  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law.  In  the  midst  of  deep  snows  and  bit- 
Jannary,  ^^E  wiuds  they  joumcyed  toward  Narraganset  Bay.  **  For  fourteen  weeks  he  wu 
1636.  sorely  tossed  in  a  bitter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean."*  He 
describes  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Mason,  **  as  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  beset  with  losses,  dis- 
tractions, miseries,  hardships  of  sea  and  land,  debts  and  wants."  He  at  last  fi>Qnd  refofo 
and  hospitality  from  the  Indian  sachem  Massasoit,  whom  he  had  known  at  Plymouth  ;  and 
in  the  spring,  under  a  grant  from  that  sachem,  commenced  a  settlement  at  Seekonk,*  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Seekonk  or  Pawtucket  River,  just  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony. 
Many  of  the  ministers  in  that  colony  wrote  him  friendly  letters,  for  he  was  personally  be- 
loved by  all.  Winslow,  who  was  then  governor,  wrote  a  letter  to  Williams,  in  which  he 
claimed  Seekonk  as  a  part  of  the  Plymouth  domain,  and  suggested  his  remoTal  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  colony  to  prevent  difficulty.  Williams  heeded  the  advice  of  Winslow. 
and,  entering  a  canoe  with  five  others,  paddled  down  the  Seekonk  almost  to  its 
mouth,  and  landed  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  upon  the  bare  rock,  delineated 
on  page  52.  He  crossed  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  upon  that  shore,  at  the 
head  of  the  bay,  commenced  a  new  settlement.  He  obtained  from  Canonicus  and  Miaoto- 
nomoh,  principal  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets,  a  grant  of  land  for  the  purpose.  He  named 
his  new  settlement  Providence,  "  in  commemoration  of  God's  providence  to  him  in  his  dis- 
tress." **  I  desired,"  he  said,  "  it  might  be  for  a  shelter  for  persons  distressed  for  conscience." 
And  so  it  became,  for  men  of  every  creed  there  found  perfect  freedom  of  thought.  Although 
every  rood  of  land  belonged  to  Williams,  by  right  of  deed  from  the  Narraganset  sachems,  not 
a  foot  of  it  did  he  reserve  for  himself  He  practiced  his  holy  precepts,  and  "  gave  away  his 
lands  and  other  estates  to  them  that  he  thought  most  in  want,  until  he  gave  away  alL 
Nor  was  there  any  distinction  made  among  the  settlers,  «  whether  servants  or  strangen ; 
each  had  an  equal  voice  in  the  afiairs  of  government,  and  the  political  foundation  of  the 
settlement  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  Massachusetts  people  believed  that  the  fugitiTCi 
**  would  have  no  magistrates,"  and  must  necessarily  perish  politically,  yet  they  thrived  won- 
derfully. The  impress  of  that  first  system  is  yet  seen  upon  the  political  character  of  Rhode 
Island,  for  "  in  no  state  in  the  world,  not  even  in  the  agricultural  state  of  Vermont,  have 
the  magistrates  so  little  power,  or  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  so  much."*  Such  mi 
the  planting  of  the  first  and  only  purely  democratic  colony  in  America ;  and  its  founder, 
though  persecuted  and  contemned,  maintained,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men,  that  high  cha^ 
acter  which  Cotton  Mather  and  others  were  constrained  to  award  him,  as  **  one  of  the  moit 
distinguished  men  that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly-minded  soul."* 

The  Christian  charity  of  Roger  Williams  was  remarkably  displayed  soon  after  his  bss- 
ishment  from  Massachusetts.  In  1637,  when  the  Pequots  were  attempting  to  induce  the 
Narragansets  to  join  them  in  a  general  war  upon  the  whites,  and  particularly  against  the 


*  MasiachusetU  Historical  CoUcctiona^  i.,  276. 

'  Seekonk  is  the  Indian  name  for  the  wild  or  blaek  goose  with  which  the  waters  in  that  regioo  arigimlhr 
abounded.  The  town  is  the  ancient  Rehoboth,  first  settled  by  William  Blackstone,  an  English  dod-cok 
formist  minister,  a  few  months  previous  to  the  arrival  here  of  Roger  Williams.  Biackstone  was  the  fint 
white  man  who  lived  upon  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston  now  stands.  Williams^s  plantaticn  fnf 
on  the  little  Seekonk  River,  the  navigable  portion  of  which  is  really  an  arm  of  Narraganset  Bay. 

Althou£rh  Williams  was  the  real  founder  of  Rhode  Island,  Blackstone  was  the  first  white  settler  wirhii 
its  borders.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  Williams,  and  continued  his  allegiance  to  Massachnsetts,  ihoogk 
without  its  jurisdiction. 

•  Backus's  Hittory  of  New  England^  i.,  290. 
<  Bancroft,  i.,  380.  >  Callender's  Buianeal 
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WUliams'a  Ncgotiationa  with  the  Indiana.    Ingratitude  ofthe  MaeMchuaetta  Colony.   March  ofthe  French  Army  to  Providence. 

MasBachufletts  people,  Mr.  Williams  informed  the  la;tter  of  the  iact.  They  solicited  his  me- 
diation, and,  forgetting  the  many  injuries  he  had  received  from  those  who  now  needed  his 
favor,  he  set  out  on  a 

cabin  of  Canonicus.  The  ^^^  ^^„^  wtlliamb^b  8io«iATu«.i 

Pequots  and  Narragan- 

sets  were  already  assembled  m  council.  The  former  threatened  him  with  death,  yet  he  re- 
mained there  three  days  and  nights.  *<  God  wonderfully  preserved  me,''  he  said,  **  and  helped 
me  to  break  in  pieces  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  and  to  finish  the  English  league,  by  many 
travels  and  changes,  with  the  Narragansets  and  Mohegans  against  the  Pequots."  This  al- 
liance we  noticed  in  the  last  chapter.  Notwithstanding  this  great  service,  the  Massachu- 
setts court  would  not  revoke  Williams's  sentence  of  banishment. 

Let  us  now  close  the  volume  for  a  time,  and  visit  other  places  of  historic  interest. 

Leaving  the  Seekonk,  we  walked  to  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  French  army  in 
the  autumn  of  1782,  while  on  its  march  to  Boston  for  embarkation.  It  had  remained  in 
Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  until  the  summer  of  1782, 
when  it  joined  Washington  and  his  army  on  the  Hudson.  The  place  of  its  encampment 
there  was  near  Peekskill.  The  order  and  discipline  of  this  army,  and  its  uniform  respect 
for  property— the  soldiers  not  even  taking  fruit  from  the  trees  without  leave — were  remark- 
able, and  on  their  march  northward  Rochambeau  and  his  officers  received  many  congratu- 
latory addresses.'  The  army  remained  at  Peekskill  until  October,  when  it  commenced  its 
march  for  Boston,  going  by  the  way  of  Hartford  and  Providence.  Count  de  Ro-  October  ss. 
ohambeau  accompanied  it  to  the  latter  place,  where  he  took  his  leave  of  the  troops  ^'^^ 
and  returned  to  Washington's  head-quarters.  The  army  had  received  orders  to  sail  to  the 
West  Indies  in  the  French  fleet  of  fiAeen  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  then  lying  in  the 
harbor  of  Boston,  in  the  event  of  the  evacuation  of  New- York  or  Charleston  by  the  British. 
The  Baron  de  VionAenil  was  ordered  to  accompany  the  troops  as  commander  instead  of  Ro- 
chambeau. The  latter,  with  several  other  officers,  returned  from  Rhode  Island  to  Virginia, 
and  at  Norfolk  embarked  for  France. 

^  RooER  Williams  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  1599,  and  was  edaoated  at  Oxford.  He  became  a  minister  in 
the  Chnrch  of  England,  but  his  views  of  religious  liberty  made  him  a  non-conformist,  and  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. Bold  in  the  annunciation  of  his  tenets  respecting  the  perfect  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience,  he  was 
bamshed  from  Massachusetts,  and  planted  a  colony  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  now  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence. In  1 639  he  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists,  and  being  Imptized  by  one  of  his  brethren,  he 
baptized  ten  others.  Doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  principles  arose  in  his  mind,  and  he  finally  con- 
cloded  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  perform  the  rite  of  baptism  without  a  revelation  from  Heaven.  The 
Church  which  he  had  formed  was  accordingly  dissolved.  He  went  to  England  in  1643,  as  agent  for  the 
colony,  and  obtained  a  charter,  with  which  he  returned  in  September,  1644.  This  charter  was  granted  on 
the  1 4th  of  March,  and  included  the  shores  and  islands  of  Narraganset  Bay,  west  of  Plymouth  and  south  of 
Massachusetts,  and  as  far  as  the  Pequot  River  and  country,  to  be  known  as  the  Providence  Plantations. 
He  landed  at  Boston,  but  was  not  molested  on  account  of  being  under  sentence  of  banishment,  for  he  brought 
with  him  recommendatory  Jetters  from  influential  members  of  Parliament.  He  went  to  England  again  for 
the  colony  in  1651,  where  he  remained  until  1654.  He  was  chosen  president  of  the  government  on  his  re- 
tam,  which  ofHoe  he  held  until  1657,  when  Benedict  Arnold  was  appointed.  la  1672  he  held  a  dispute 
with  the  Quakers  for  three  days  at  Newport,  of  which  he  wrote  an  aocouit.*  He  died  in  April,  1683,  aged 
eighty-four  years. 

'  At  Philadelphia,  a  deputation  of  Quakers  waited  upon  Rochambeau,  and  one  of  them,  in  behalf  of  the 
others,  said,  **  General,  it  is  not  on  account  of  thy  military  qualities  that  we  make  thee  this  visit ;  those  we 
hold  in  little  esteem ;  but  thou  art  the  friend  of  mankind,  and  thy  army  conducts  itself  with  the  utmost  order 
and  discipline.     It  is  this  which  induces  us  to  render  thee  our  respects." 

*  The  title  of  the  pamphlet  ccmtainlng  the  account  (which  was  pnhliahed  in  1676)  was,  **  Chcrgre  Tot  di^gtd  owl  of  kit  Bummt ." 
It  being  written  agtiinat  Fox  and  Burrowa,  two  eminent  Quakera.  An  anawer  to  it  waa  publiihed  In  1679,  entitled  "  A  Iftw  Stn- 
gland  Fire-brand  Quenrhed.** 


021  PICTORIAL   FIELD-BOOK 

Tbe  Frchoh  IVoopi  it  FioTii]i>nco^  Siie  nf  the  EnmnpinniL  Renulu.  DepBticra  of  tho  Firncli  frm  BmUiiL 

The  French  troops  arrived  at  Providenco  in  November,  ^nd  to  give  color  to  the  pretext 
that  they  marched  eastward  lo  go  into  winter  quarten,  made  escavationa,  in  which  to  find 
protectiou  from  the  cold,  instead  of  jiilchin);  their  tents,  as  a  moving  army  'would  do.  Thr 
object  was  to  allow  the  cxpcditiun  to  the  West  Indies — where  a.  brisk  naTal  warfare  was  in 
[irogrcss  hetween  the  French  and  British — to  remain  a  secret  even  to  the  suspicions  of  the 
English.  Aflcr  remaining  about  a  fortuight  at  Providence  the  troops  marched  toward  Bot- 
Ion,  where  they  arrived  early  in  December.'  On  the  Hith  of  that  month  the  French  fleet 
i^ailcd  from  Boston  for  St.  Domingo,  with  all  the  troops  except  Lauzuu'a  legion,  the  array 
liavin<;  hecn  in  tho  United  Slates  two  and  a  half  years.' 

The  place  of  the  encampment  at  Providence  is  in  a  field  of  cold,  wet  land,  rough  ud 
rocky,  a  mile  and  a  half  cast-northeast  from  Market  Square  in  the  city.      It  lies  on  the 
northeast  side  of  Ilarrinirtou's  Lane,  at  the  head  of  Greene  Lane,  which  latter  runs  parallel 
with  Prosjifct  Street.     We  passed  on  our  way  along  the  hrow  of  Prospect  Hill,  whence  m 
had  a  fine  view  of  the  city  and  surroundinj;  country,  including  northward  the  spires  of  Paw- 
tucket,  and  southward  tlie  blue  waters  of  Xarragansct  Bay.     The  encampment  was  on  the 
western  elope  of  the  northern  termination  of  Prospect  Hill.      Several  ahalloTP  pita  and  heaps 
of  atones,  with  some  charcoal  intermingled  (the  remains  of  the  temporary  dwellings  of  the 
French  soldier?),  are  yet  to  be  seen.     It  was  a  sheltered  position,  and  favorable  &T  a 
winter  encampment      The  ground  is  full  of  small  surface  spring!,  which,  with  tlu 
wash  from  the  cultivated  hills  above,  will  soon  obliterate  eveij 
trace  of  the  encampment. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  camp  gronnd  it 
■  he  "North  Burning-ground,"  belonging  to  the  city.  It  has 
been  beautified  within  a  few  years  by  graveled  foot-paths  ud 
carriage-ways,  fine  vaults,  handsome  tnonuments  and  inclut- 
iires.  Its  location  is  such  that  it  may  be  made  a  beaotifiil 
cemetery,  though  small.  Not  far  from  the  south  entianos  ii 
a  marble  monument  about  nine  feet  high,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Stephen  Hopkins,  for  a  long  time  colonial  govemaT  of 
Ft-hode  Island,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  th6  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. On  tho  Eoulhem  side  of  tho  obelisk  is  the  B»at 
of  IIorKi.NS  in  large  letters.  The  inscriptions  are  upon  thnt 
sides  of  the  pedestal.* 
iinrKTMi  Mu.iLHENT.  ^"^  ^^"^  noithcait  part  of  the  burial-grot^nd  ia  a  granite  ob- 

'  SooD  nftcr  their  arrivnl.  Governor  John  Hancock  and  the  Council  gava  a  pnbjio  dinoer  to  the  i  iiiiiiMill 
in»  i^^ncral,  Vimuriiil,  nnd  his  ollicers,  and  to  the  commBnder  of  the  fleet,  Vaadreuil,  and  his  officen. 

'  The  JUngniJiijiit,  a  French  seventy-rimr  gun  !<hip,  one  of  Ihe  fleet,  having;  been  loat  in  Boaloa  Harlm  by 
accident,  Con^rc».<,  in  teKtimnny  of  their  scnw  of  the  ecncriMitr  of  tho  French  king,'  bad  resolved,  mora  Ihu 
Ihrco  months  before  (September  3),  to  present  the  ^jturica,  a  Mventy-fonr  gun  ship,  to  the  French  iiiisii 
tcr,  the  CheTa.lior  du  Liiiuirnc,  for  the  service  of  his  king. — Sec  Joumah  of  Congrtu,  viii.,  343. 

'  The  following  arc  llio  inncriptiona : 

NonTH  SIDE. — "Sacred  to  ilie  memory  of  the  llln-striotis  Stephen  Horiins,  of  Revdotionai^  fane,  it- 
le^tpJ  by  Ilia  signature  to  the  Declaration  of  our  >'ational  InJopeodence.  Great  in  council,  from  ngaeily 
of  mind;  mngnnnlmoiu  in  sentiment,  Hrm  in  purponc,  nnd  good  aa  great,  from  beyevolenee  of  heart,  be  ^aoA 
in  iho  tirst  rank  of  statesmen  and  pnlHots.  Solf-educoled,  yet  among  the  most  learned  of  men,  hit  i«N 
ireiuury  of  useful  knowledge,  his  great  rclcnlivo  and  redeclive  powers,  eombiaed  with  his  social  ninn, 
made  him  (ho  most  interesting  of  companions  in  private  life." 

Wert  side. — "  His  name  is  engrsvcd  on  the  immortal  reconls  of  the  Revolotion,  and  can  never  die.  ffii 
titles  to  that  distinction  arc  engraved  on  this  monument,  reared  by  the  gtaterol  admiiation  oTbi*  natire  SUM 
in  honor  of  her  favorite  son." 

SoDTii  smK. — Bom  March  7,  1707.     Died  July  13,  1785."    ' 

A  biography  and  portrait  of  ihi«  venerated  patriot  will  be  foond  among  those  of  the  signen  of  Ihe  SW- 
Inration  of  Imlcpcndenco,  in  another  part  of  ihu  work.  The  foc-si mile  of  his  signatare  here  giTsn  is  a  cCfT 
of  his  autograph  in  mj  possession,  ntloehed  to  the  commisaion  of  Captain  Ephroim  Whoaton,  isaood  in  iwf, 
17fil.  Mr.  Hopkins  nas  then  GovonuiT  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  that  capacity  signed  tba  iostnmimt.  ll 
is  attested  by  Henbi  Waed,  secretary.     Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  Rhode  Island  te  tkt 
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eliik  erected  to  the  memoi;  of  Nicholaa  Cooke,  who  wu  Governor  of  Rhods  Iil&Dd  firoin  1 77  5 
until  1778.  and  &n  aotive  and  efficient  patriot  nntil  his  death,  which  occurred  before  the  in- 
dependence of  hiB  country  was  lecuied  hy  treaty.' 
Hia  biography  is  briefly  imcribed  upon  hi>  men- 
uineDt  in  the  following  words ; 

'■  Nicholas  Cookb,  born  in  Providence,  Feb- 
raary  3d,  1717;  Died  September  14th,  1782. 
Unanimously  elected  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
in  1775,  he  remained  in  office  during  the  dark- 
est period  of  the  American  Revolution.  He 
merited  and  won  the  approbation  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  was  honored  with  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Washington."  This  is  the  in- 
scription upon  the  east  side,  immediately  above 
which,  in  raised  letters,  is  the  name  Cooke.  On 
the  west  is  the  following  : 

"  Hanaab  Sabine,  relict  of  Nicholas  Cooke, 
bom    in    Killingty,  Connecticut,  March   ISth, 
QovuMo.  CDOMrt  MoBDHMT.  1722  ]  dicd  In  Providence,  March  22d,  1792." 

This  monument  is  about  twenty  feet  hi^h, 
composed  of  a  single  block.  The  sketch  of  it  here  given  is  from  the  cemetery,  looking  east- 
ward, and  includes  in  the  distance  the  French  camp-ground  just  mentioned.  The  roost  re- 
mote of  the  two  fields  seen  between  the  trees  on  the  right,  is  the  one  wheinn  the  remains 
of  the  encampment  are  to  be  seen. 

On  the  road  leading  from  the  cemetery  to  the  town  is  a  brick  bnildtng,  with  a  hip-roof, 
which  La  Fayetto  occupied  as  head-quarters,  white  in  Providence  a  short  time  in  1778 
He  had  been  sent  by  Washington  with  two  thousand  men  to  assist  Sullivan  in  the  siege  of 
Newport.  The  house  is  weU  preserved,  but  changed  somewhat  in  its  external  appearance 
On  our  way  into  the  town  we  passed  along  Benefit  Street,  on  the  east  side  of  which,  in 
a  vacant  tot,  upon  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  near  the  mansion  of  the  father  of  (rovernor  Dorr, 
is  a  living  wnter-fountaiu,  called  Roger  Williams's  Spring.  Tradition  asserts  that  here, 
is  the  cool  shade  of  sycamores  (of  which  the  huge  trees  that  now  overshadow  it  arc  the 
•pronts),  Williams  firet  reposed  after  his  journey,  and  that  here  his  first  tent  was  pitched,  at 
twilight,  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  June.  It  is  a  pleasant  spot  now,  even  with  the  pent-up 
uity  around  it ;  it  must  then  have  been  a  delicious  resting-place  for  the  weary  exile,  for  be- 
low him  were  the  bright  waters  of  the  Narraganset,  beyond  which  arose  the  gentle  slopes 
and  more  lofty  hills  of  the  fair  land  of  Canonious,  his  friend  and  protector. 
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"  Stamp  Acl  Congress"  in  1765.  This  sig- 
nature of  Hopkina  cxiubib  (bo  lame  trcmu- 
louinen  of  buid  which  ia  aeen  in  that  attocb- 
ed  to  the  DcclaralLnn  of  ItMlepondence,  writ- 
ten fifteen  jears  afterward,  uid  lb  a  prool^  if 
Bvidence  were  waoCingi  that  it  was  not  the 
afleot  of  fcBj,  but  "shaking  pdlBj,"  thril 
makes  the  patriot's  Bign-msnual  to  our  Na- 
nonal   Document    appear    so    auspiciously 

'  Mr.  Cooke  was  depalj  goremor  in  ITTS,  When  the  Assembly,  or  House  of  MsKistmles  of  the  coloilj, 
voted  to  laiBe  an  arm;  of  fltteen  hundred  men,  Joseph  Wanton,  then  the  Govanior  of  Rhode  Island,  bis  dep- 
uty, and  others  in  the  goverument,  were  op[x»ed  to  the  mcasore.  The  people  were  displeased,  yet  Wan- 
ton, who  bad  been  chief  tnagiatnite  sines  1769,  was  recbosen  governor  in  May )  but,  failing  to  appear  and 
lake  the  prescribed  oath,  ifae  Assembly  direeled  that  the  deputy  governor  should  pcrfwm  the  duties  of  chief 
magistTate.  Mi.  Cooke  became  convinced  that  lbs  warlike  measures  of  the  Assembly  were  correct,  and 
enwnd  heartily  into  all  their  views.  Wanton  appeared  in  June,  and  demanded  that  the  oath  of  ollice  shoald 
be  administered  to  him,  hit,  as  he  had  not  giren  satisGsetion  to  the  AasemUy,  his  reqoest  or  demand  war 
nnf  complied  with. 

Br 
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Ohl  Tifwn  bi  ProTidenn.        lU  AMoclBtloiu.        DcMnicdon  of  To  Id  Mirkct  Siiut«.         Rhode  Mand  Blatoclti]  Sock9 

Within  tlie  city,  on  the  east  side  of  Market  Square,  Htandu  the  old  tavem,  with  moM- 
(TTown  roof,  where  many  a  grave  and  man)-  a  boisterouB  meeting  were  held  by  the  freemeo 
of  the  Providence  PlantationB  during  the  Stamp  Act  exeitement,  and  th«  earlier  yean  of  the 


■  of  the  Revo- 
lution.    There  the 

Sons  of  Liberty  met 
and  planned  their 
meSBuree  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  British 
ministry.  From 
the  Eamo  balcony 
were  read  the  proc- 


of  the  people ;  and 
many  ecccited  andi- 
encea  have  crowd- 
ed Market  Square, 
in  front  of  it,  to 
liaten  to  patriotic 
apeechea 

The  peopla  at 
ProTidence,  ud 
particularly  tbr 
matrona  and  matd- 
ena,  cheerfully  ae- 
quieaced  in  the  de- 
man  da  made  upon 
their  aelf-denial  by 
the  non-importatioa 
ogreementa,  and  fin- 
cign  tea  wat  dii- 
carded  aa  if  it  hid 
been     a 


infT  the  acccaaion  of 
George  III.  to  the 
throne  in  1760; 
the  odious  Stamp 
Act  in  1765  ;  the 
bill  for  its  repeal  in 
17CC;  andtheDec- 
laration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  1770. 
That  balcony  seem- 
ed to  bo  the  forum  dju^.*  In  1773, 
when  it  waa  ascertained  that  the  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  heavily  laden  with  t«a. 
were  about  to  sail  for  America,  the  people  of  Providence  were  among  the  firat  to  expna 
their  disapprobation  ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  town  crier,  with  a  drum,  patroled  the  stiwii 
in  the  evening,  annuunciog  that  a  bonfire  of  tea  would  be  made  in  Market  Square  at  t«e 
o'clock  at  night,  and  requestin;;  those  who  poiseiiacd  and  repudiated  the  article  to  cait  il 
upon  the  heap.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  square  waa  crowded,  and  the  old  tavern  fnal 
and  its  neighbors  were  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  glow  of  the  burning  tea,  aided  by  otha 
combust iblea,  while  shouts  long  and  loud  went  up  as  one  voice  from  the  multitude.  Thii 
was  but  a  prelude  to  the  united  and  vigorous  action  of  the  people  when  the  war  notei  fnxa 
Lexington  aroused  the  country ;  and  until  the  close  of  the  eonteat  Frovidence  was  a  "mn 
of  rebels  against  the  king." 

I  concluded  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  the  day  by  making  the  above  iketch,  and  in  iIm 
evening  attended,  by  invitation,  a  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  over  whieli 
Albert  G.  Greene,  Esq.,  presided,  the  venerable  president,  John  Howland,  then  ninety-cue 
yeare  of  age,  being  absent.  Their  rooms  arc  in  a  small  but  convenient  building  near  Bmwa 
University,  and  contain  about  five  thousand  volnmcs  of  books  and  pamphleta,  many  of  tlmi 
veiy  rare.  The  meeting  was  one  of  much  interest,  especially  to  Rhode  lalanders,  fiir  Tm 
fesEor  Gammel,  of  the  University,  made  a  verbal  communication  on  the  anbjeet  of  importaat 
manuscripts  concerning  the  early  history  of  New  England,  which  are  in  the  British  coloaial 
ollice.     He  imparted  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  J.  Carter  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Providoiet, 

'  Tliia  view  is  from  the  market,  looking  north.  The  bailding  stands  oo  the  oast  aide  of  the  *qn«*.  •a' 
|»rallel  with  its  front  cummcnces  North  Main  Street.  In  the  yanl  on  tba  right  ii  a  i-enerable  bori»«lMiMl 
iiec,  standing  liolwcca  tlic  hoiLio  and  the  Roi;er  Williiuns'  Bank.  In  former  tiinei,  a  balcony  eiuaM 
ruross  the  front.  Tbo  lionr  that  opened  upon  it  is  still  there,  bat  the  balcony  is  gone.  The  rocf  a  ecv- 
pictelf  nverprown  with  moss,  and  every  appearance  of  age  marks  it. 

*  On  the  12th  of  June,  1769,  lu-enty-nino  youni;  ladies,  ilanghtcrs  of  the  &nt  citiieu  of  ProrideBce,  bf 
ander  iho  shaJe  of  the  sycamores  at  the  Roger  Williams'  Spring,  and  there  resolved  not  to  drink  any  attt 
tea  antil  the  duty  upon  il  should  be  taken  otf.  They  then  adjuumed  to  tbe  dohm  oT  one  of  the  eanfni 
(.Miss  Coddinglon),  where  they  partook  of  a  frugal  repeat,  composed  in  pan  oT  the  "  delickmi  Hypcrte' 
4  tea  of  domestic  manufacture  — Sec  note  on  page  161 
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Valnablo  ManuocrlpU.     A  teleacoplc  Peep  t  the  Moon  aad  Start.     Bryant* ■  *'  Song  of  the  Stars."     Voyage  to  Oaapee  Point 

with  an  enlightened  liberality  worthy  of  all  praise,  had  made  arrangements  to  have  dU  the 
manuscripts  in  question  copied  at  his  own  expense,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Stephens,  the 
eminent  agriculturist,  then  in  Europe.*  The  manuscripts  relate  to  New  England  his- 
tor}',  from  1634  to  1720,  and  consist  of  more  than  four  hundred  pieces,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifly  of  which  have  special  reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations. Among  them  is  a  minute  account  of  all  the  transactions  relating  to  Captain  Kidd, 
the  noted  pirate.  Already  two  thousand  four  hundred  pages  of  copies,  beautifully  written 
by  one  hand,  on  vellum  foolscap,  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Brown,  a  few  of  which  wen 
exhibited  by  Professor  Gammel. 

Moon  and  stars  were  shining  brightly  when  we  left  the  Society's  rooms,  and  afibrded  a  fine 
field  of  view  through  a  large  telescope  that  was  standing  under  the  porch  of  the  college. 
The  professor  having  it  in  charge  kindly  allowed  me  a  glance  at  our  celestial  neighbors. 
The  moon  was  gibbous,  and  brilliant  as  molten  silver  appeared  its  ragged  edges.  Saturn 
was  visible,  but  the  earth  being  upon  the  plane  of  its  rings,  they  could  not  be  seen.  Some 
double  stars,  even  of  the  seventeenth  magnitude,  were  pointed  out ;  and  over  the  whole  field 
of  view,  those  distant  worlds,  that  appear  like  brilliant  points  to  the  unaided  vision,  were 
teen  glowing  in  all  the  beautiful  colors  of  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  sapphire,  and  the  topaz 
^Vhile  gazing  upon  them,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if 

"  Their  silver  voices  in  choras  rang, 
And  this  was  the  song  the  bright  ones  sang . 

"  Away  I  away !  through  the  wide,  wide  sky —  ^ 

The  fair  blue  fields  that  before  us  lie. 
Each  sun  with  the  worlds  that  round  it  roll  *, 
Each  planet  poised  on  her  turning  pole ; 
With  her  isles  of  green  and  her  clouds  of  white, 
And  her  waters  that  lie  like  fluid  light. 

"  For  the  Source  of  Glory  uncovers  his  face, 
And  the  brightness  overflows  unbounded  space ; 
And  we  drink,  as  we  go,  the  luminous  tides, 
In  our  ruddy  air  and  our  blooming  sides. 
Lo !  yonder  the  living  splendors  play ; 
Away  I  on  our  joyous  path,  away  I 


**  Glide  on  in  your  beauty,  ye  youthful  spheres, 
To  weave  the  dance  that  measures  the  years. 
Glide  on  in  the  glory  and  gladness  sent 
To  the  farthest  wall  of  the  firmament — 
The  boundless,  visible  smile  of  Him, 
To  the  veil  of  whose  brow  our  lamps  are  dim.'' 

Bryant's  ^^  Sono  of  the  Stabs.*' 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  I  procured  a  sort  of  pinnace,  and  a  boatman  to  man-  otober, 
age  it,  and  with  a  stiff*,  cold  breeze  from  the  northwest,  sailed  down  the  Narragan-  ^^^ 
set  Bay'  to  Gaspce  Point,  a  place  famous  in  our  Revolutionary  annals  as  the  scene  of  a  dar- 
ing act  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Point  is  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  about  six  miles  below  Providence,  and  consists,  first,  of  a  high  jutting  bank,  and  then 
a  sandy  beach  stretching  into  the  bay,  almost  uncovered  at  low  tide,  but  completely  sub- 
merged at  high  water.  The  bay  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and  the  low  bare  point  ex- 
tends at  least  half  a  mile  from  the  bank,  its  termination  marked  by  a  buoy.  The  naviga- 
tion of  this  section  of  the  bay  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  sand-bars,  and  also  of  sub- 
merged rocks,  lying  just  below  the  surface  at  low  water.  Two  of  them,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Field's  Point,  are  marked  by  strong  stone  towers  about  thirty  feet  high,  both  of  which  are 

'  Mr.  Brown  is  a  son  of  Nicholas  Brown,  whose  liberal  endowment  of  the  college  at  Providence,  and 
active  influence  in  its  favor,  caused  the  faculty  to  give  his  name  to  the  institution.  It  is  called  Brown 
University. 

'  The  northern  portion  of  the  bay  is  quite  narrow,  and  from  the  Pawtnzet  to  its  head  is  generally  called 
Providence  River. 
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above  Gaspce  Point.  Tho  tide  wsb  elibing  when  we  ar- 
rivud  at  the  Foiot,  and  anchoring  our  vussul,  wo  sought  to 
reach  ihe  shore  in  ita  little  skilf — il  feat  of  no  Bmall  diffi* 
culty  on  account  of  tho  shallownegs  of  the  water.  I  waited 
nearly  an  hour  for  the  ebbing  tide  to  leave  the  Point  bare, 
befure  making  my  akctch. 

The  historical  incident  alluded  to  was  the  burning  of  the 
Gaspec,  a  British  armed  schooner,  in  1773.  She  first  ap- 
peared in  tho  waters  of  Narraganset  Bay  in  March,  having 
been  dispatched  thither  by  the  commisBioncrs  of  customs  at 
Boston  to  prevent  infractions  of  tiio  revenue  laws,  and  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  illicit  trade  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
a  loujr  ticiie  at  Newport  and  Providence.  Her  appearancu 
disquieted  the  people,  and  her  interference  with  the  free  nav-  _ 

[gallon  of  the  bay  irritated  them.     Deputy-governor  Scs- 

*ions,  residing  at  Providence,  wrote  in  behalf  of  the  people  there  to  GnverDOT  Wanton'  al 
Newport,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  commander  of  the  Gaspee,  Lieutenant  Dndding- 
'oii.  hail  no  legal  warrant  for  his  proceedings.     Governor  Wanton  imme<liately  diipstcKtd 


4.  written  message,  by  the  high  sheriff,  to  Duddington,  in  which  he  required  that  o!7ieer  U 
iiroducc  his  commission  without  delay.  This  the  lieutenant  refused  to  do,  and  Wantoa 
made  a  second  demand  for  his  orders.  Duddington,  apparently  shocked  at  the  idea  that  * 
.lolonial  governor  should  claim  the  right  to  control,  in  any  degree,  tho  movement  of  his  mij- 
esty's  utiiccrs,  did  not  reply,  but  sent  Wanton's  letters  to  Admiral  Montagus  at  Boitoa. 

.'  Joseph  Wnntnn  was  n  native  ofXrwiiorl,  Rhode  Islnnd.  He  gnulimled  at  Harvnnl  la  1751.  la  I'Si 
he  wa.1  elected  Governor  of  Rboile  IsUiail,  wbich  ofTice  he  hol<]  hy  re-election  until  1775,  iiiic<n  hii  oppMt- 
:ion  tn  the  viovs  of  Ihc  people,  ami  bin  neglect  lo  tnke  the  oalb  of  office  al  the  proper  time,  made  tbe  As- 
flimblv  declare  his  plane  vacant.  His  deputj,  Kichuln-t  Cooke,  pertomied  the  duties  of  governor.  The  eo- 
I'rIeiHin  of  the  [lenple  in  his  ettnchment  to  American  liberty  was  doubtless  shaken  by  bU  appointment,  nBder 
tho  grent  sen)  of  England,  tn  inipiire  into  Iha  ftflWir  of  (be  Ga?pee.  But  in  that  ho  acted  as  a  eoMcientiin! 
man,  nn<]  Iherc  was  ovirlvnily  a  de^ir*  on  hi<i  part  that  Ihc  incendiaries  of  that  veascl  should  not  be  kamm. 
ilihough  be  inboted  with  apparent  teal  (o  JlKcover  them.  He  was  regarded  u  a  Li^aliat  dnriiig  tbe  re- 
mainder dT  hiii  life.     He  difd  at  Newport  ia  1782. 

'  Thi.1  view  is  from  the  bank  of  the  cove  juM  below  the  Point,  looking  northeast,  Rfaowiii{f  its  appratasM 
V  low  water  when  the  clam-lisher»  are  upon  il.  The  biioj  k  seen  beyond  (be  extreme  end  of  the  Puiat  db 
'ne  riaht.  The  bank  is  about  fifteen  feet  high.  In  front  of  Pawtaxet,  about  a  mile  above,  are  tbe  remum 
if  breast-workn,  thrown  up  durinj;  the  war  of  ISIS.  There  are  also  breast-worki  at  Field's  Poml,  t>i< 
nirip^  below  ProTiilpnee.  where  is  a  Hiig-stafT.     There  1^  the  qtuirantine  ground. 
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Moatagoe'i  indolent  Letter.    Wanton'i  Rejoinder.    Captain  Lind«ej'i  Packet  chaaed  by  die  Gaapee.    Orooading  of  the  Gas poe. 

That  functionary,  forgetting  that  the  Grovemor  of  Rhode  Island  was  elected  to  office  by  the 
voice  of  a  free  people — ^that  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  colony  of  free  Englishmen,  and 
not  a  creature  of  the  crown— wrote  an  insulting  and  blustering  letter  to  Governor  April  6. 
Wanton  in  defense  of  Duddington,  and  in  reprehension  of  his  opponents.  In  it  he  ^^^ 
nsed  these  insulting  words :  "  I  shall  report  your  two  insolent  letters  to  my  officer  [Dud- 
dington]  to  his  majesty's  secretaries  of  state,  and  leave  them  to  determine  what  right  yoit 
have  to  demand  a  sight  of  all  orders  I  shall  give  to  all  officers  of  my  squadron  ;  and  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  send  your  sherifi*  on  board  the  king's  ship  again  on  such  ridiculous  er- 
rands." To  this  letter  Grovemor  Wanton  wrote  a  spirited  reply.  *'I  am  greatly  Mays, 
obliged/'  he  said,  **  for  the  promise  of  transmitting  my  letters  to  the  secretaries  of  ^^^ 
state.  I  am,  however,  a  little  shocked  at  your  impolite  expression  made  use  of  upon  that 
occasion.  In  return  for  this  good  office,  I  shall  also  transmit  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  leave  to  the  king  and  his  ministers  to  determine  on  which  side  the  charge  of  in- 
solence lies.  As  to  your  advice  not  to  send  a  sheriff  on  board  any  of  your  squadron,  please 
to  know,  that  I  will  send  the  sheriff  of  this  colony  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place  within  the 
body  of  it,  as  I  shall  think  fit."  On  the  20th  of  May,  Governor  Wanton,  pursuant  to  a 
vote  of  the  Assembly,  transmitted  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough ; 
but,  before  any  reply  could  be  received,  the  Gaspee  became  a  wreck,  under  the  following 
circumstances : 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1772,  Captain  Lindsey  left  Newport  for  Providence,  in  his  packet,* 
at  about  noon,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  South.'  The  Gaspee,  whose  commander  did  not 
discriminate  between  the  well-known  packets  and  the  strange  vessels  that  came  into  the 
harbor,  had  often  fired  upon  the  former,  to  compel  their  masters  to  take  down  their  colors  in 
its  presence — a  haughty  marine  Gesler,  requiring  obeisance  to  its  imperial  cap.  As  Cap- 
tain Lindsey,  on  this  occasion,  kept  his  colors  flying,  the  Gaspee  gave  chase,  and  contin- 
ued it  as  far  as  Namquit  (now  Gaspee)  Point.  The  tide  was  ebbing,  but  the  bar  was  cov- 
ered. As  soon  as  Lindsey  doubled  the  Point,  he  stood  to  the  westward  Duddington,  com- 
mander of  the  Gaspee,  eager  to  overtake  the  pursued,  and  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  sub- 
merged Point  from  the  shore,  kept  on  a  straight  course,  and  in  a  few  minutes  struck  the  sand. 
The  fast  ebbing  tide  soon  left  his  vessel  hopelessly  grounded.  Captain  Lindsey  arrived  at 
Providence  at  sunset,  and  at  once  communicated  the  fact  of  the  grounding  of  the  Gaspee  to 
Mr.  John  Brown,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  that  city.  Elnowing  that  the  schooner 
could  not  be  got  off  until  flood-tide,  after  midnight.  Brown  thought  this  a  good  opportunity 
to  put  an  end  to  the  vexations  caused  by  her  presence.  He  ordered  the  preparation  of  eight 
of  the  largest  long-boats  in  the  harbor,  to  be  placed  under  the  general  command  of  Captain 
Whipple,  one  of  his  most  trusty  ship-masters  ;  each  boat  to  have  five  pars,  the  row-locks  to 
be  muffled,  and  the  whole  put  in  readiness  by  half  past  eight  in  the  evening,  at  Fenner's 
Wharf,  near  the  residence  of  the  late  Welcome  Arnold.  At  dusk,  a  man  named  Daniel 
Pearce  passed  along  the  Main  Street,  beating  a  drum,  and  informing  the  inhabitants  that 
the  Gaspee  lay  aground  on  Namquit  Point ;  that  she  oonld  not  get  off  until  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  inviting  those  who  were  willing  to  engage  in  her  destruction  to  meet  at 
the  house  of  James  Sabine,  afterward  the  residence  of  Welcome  Arnold.  The  boats  left 
Providence  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock,  filled  with  sixty-four  well-armed  men,  a  sea  cap- 
tain in  each  boat  acting  as  steersman.  They  took  with  them  a  quantity  of  round  pavii)g- 
stones.  Between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  they  reached  the  Gaspee,  when  a  sen-  j^^^  g 
tinel  on  board  hailed  them.  No  answer  being  returned,  Duddington  appeared  in  ^^^ 
hii  shirt  on  the  starboard  gunwale,  and  waving  the  boats  off,  fired  a  pistol  at  them.     This 

• 

'  This  packet  was  called  the  Hannah,  and  sailed  between  New  York  and  Providence,  teaching  at 
Newport. 

*  Cooper,  in  his  Naval  Bittoryy  i.,  81,  says  that  the  Hannah  was  "favored  by  a  fresh  sontherly  breeie.'' 
The  details  here  given  are  taken  chiefly  from  a  statement  by  the  late  Colonel  Ephraim  Bowen,  of  Provi- 
deiioe,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  attacked  the  Gaspee.  Colonel  Bowen  says  the  wind  was  from  the 
North.   Tht  oiroomstanoes  of  the  chase,  however,  show  that  it  must  have  bee»  fiom  the  Sooth. 
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Expedition  againtt  the  Gaapce. 


Her  DefttmctioiL 


EfTortt  to  diicoTer  the  InoendluriM. 


TIm  CommMiooam 


June  12. 


discharge  was  returned  by  a  musket  from  one  of  the  boats.  ^  Duddlngton  was  wounded  in 
the  groin,  and  carried  below.  The  boats  now  came  alongside  the  schooner,  and  the  men 
boarded  her  without  much  opposition,  the  crew  retreating  below  when  their  wounded  com- 
mander was  carried  down.  A  medical  student  among  the  Americans  dressed  Duddington'f 
wound,'  and  he  was  carried  on  shore  at  Pawtuxet.  The  schooner's  company  were  ordered 
to  collect  their  clothing  and  leave  the  vessel,  which  they  did ;  and  all  the  effects  of  Lieu- 
tenant Duddington  being  carefully  placed  in  one  of  the  American  boats  to  be  delivered  to 
the  owner,  the  Gaspce  was  set  on  fire  and  at  dawn  blew  up." 

On  being  informed  of  this  event.  Governor  Wanton  issued  a  proclamation,  order- 
ing diligent  search  for  persons  having  a  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  ofieiing  a  re^ 
ward  of  five  hundred  dollars  '*  for  the  discov- 
ery of  the  perpetrators  of  said  villainy,  to  be 
paid  immediately  upon  the  conviction  of  any 
one  or  more  of  them."  Admiral  Montague 
also  made  endeavors  to  discover  the  incend- 
iaries. Afterward  the  home  government  of- 
fered a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the 
leader,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
to  any  person  who  would  discover  the  other 
parties,  with  the  promise  of  a  pardon  should 
the  informer  be  an  accomplice.  A  commis- 
sion of  inquiry,  under  the  great  seal  of  En- 
gland, was  established,  which  sat  from  the 
4th  until  the  22d  of  January,  1773.*  It  then 
adjourned  until  the  26th  of  May,  when  it  as- 
sembled and  sat  until  the  23d  of  June.  But 
not  a  solitary  clow  to  the  identity  of  the  per- 
petrators could  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
20  many  of  them  were  known  to  the  people.* 
The  price  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  any  ac- 
complice would  have  been  exile  from  homo 
and  country ;  and  the  proffered  reward  was 
not  adequate  to  such  a  sacrifice,  even  though 
weak  moral  principles  or  strong  acquisitive- 
ness had  been  tempted  into  compliance.  The 
commissioners  closed  their  labors  on  the  23d 
of  June,  and  further  inquiry  was  not  attempted." 
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^  Thomas  Bucklin,  a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  fired  the  musket.  He  afterward  usisttd 
in  dressing  the  wound  which  his  bullet  inflicted. 

'  This  was  Dr.  JohnMawney.  His  kindness  and  attention  to  Duddington  excited  the  gratitude  of  tlai 
officer,  who  oflercd  young  Mawney  a  gold  stock-buckle  \  that  being  refused,  a  silver  one  was  ofleied  aid 
accepted. 

'  The  principal  actors  in  this  affair  were  John  Brown,  Captain  Abraham  Whipple,  John  B.  Hophai, 
Benjamin  Dunn,  Dr.  John  Mawney,  Benjamin  Page,  Joseph  Bucklin,  Turpin  Smith,  Ephraim  Bowen,  sad 
Captain  Joseph  Tillwghast.     The  names  were,  of  course,  all  kept  secret  at  the  time. 

^  The  commission  consisted  of  Governor  Joseph  Wanton,  of  Rhode  Island ;  Daniel  Horsmanden,  chief 
justice  of  New  York;  Frederic  Smyth,  chief  justice  of  New  Jersey;  Peter  Oliver,  chief  justice  of  Mi 
chusetts ;  and  Robert  Auchmuty,  judge  of  the  Vice-admiralty  Court. 

^  The  drum  was  publicly  beaten ;  the  sixty-four  boldly  embarked  on  the  expedition  without  dii 
and  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  John  Rowland  (still  living),  that  on  the  morning  after  the  afbir,  a  yoang 
named  Justin  Jacobs,  paraded  on  the  "  Great  Bridge,"  a  place  of  much  resort,  with  Lieatenant  DnUbif^ 
ton's  gold-laced  beaver  on  his  head,  detailing  the  particulars  of  the  transaotioo  to  a  circle  arouod  him. 

'  See  Documentary  History  of  the  Deitruction  of  the  Gatpee^  by  the  Honorable  William  R.  Staples ;  Frw- 
idence,  1845.  In  a  song  written  at  the  time,  and  composed  of  fifty-eight  lines  of  doggerel  verte,  ii  isg^ 
niously  given  the  history  of  the  aflOiir.     It  closes  with  the  following  allusion  to  the  re^imrda  oflered : 
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Redun  to  Proridenoe.  Viait  to  Mr.  John  Howlaod.  HIi  military  Career  in  Uie  Rerolutioa 

Afler  finishing  my  sketch  of  Namquit,  or  Gaspee  Point  (page  60),  we  embarked  for  Prov- 
idence, the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the  northwest.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  we 
managed  our  vessel ;  and  before  we  reached  the  harbor  we  were  drenched  with  the  spray 
that  dashed  over  the  gunwale  from  the  windward.  In  company  with  Mr.  Weeden  I  visited 
the  fine  library  of  the  Athcnium  Association,^  and  afler  ward  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  in- 
terview, at  his  residence,  with  the  venerable  Mr.  Howland,  president  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety. So  clear  and  vigorous  was  his  well-cultivated  mind,  that  I  regretted  the  brevity  of 
my  visit,  made  necessary  by  the  near  approach  of  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  steam-packet, 
in  which  J  was  to  proceed  to  Newport.  Mr.  Howland  passed  his  ninety-first  birth-day  a 
few  days  before  I  saw  him.  He  was  a  soldier  early  in  the  war  for  independence,  having 
been  drafW  as  a  minute  man  in  the  winter  of  1 775,  to  go  to  Newport.  He  was  afterward 
attached  to  the  Rhode  Island  regiment  under  Colonel  Lippincott,  and  joined  the  Continental 
army  under  Washington  at  Kingsbridge,  at  the  upper  end  of  York  or  Manhattan  Island. 
He  was  in  the  retreat  to  White  Plains  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
skirmish  at  Chatterton's  Hill.  He  related  an  amusing  circumstance  which  occurred  during 
that  retreat.  While  the  Americans  halted  upon  Chatterton*s  Hill,  the  British,  in  close  pur- 
suit, rested,  for  a  short  time,  upon  another  eminence  close  by.  An  Irishman,  one  of  Colonel 
Lippincott's  servants,  who  was  called  **  Daddy  Hall,"  seemed  quite  uneasy  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  He  had  charge  of  the  coloners  horse,  and  frequently  exclaimed, 
"  What  are  we  doing  here  ?  Why  do  we  stop  here  ?  Why  don't  we  go  on  ?  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  colonel  knows  that  the  red-coated  rascals  are  so  near."  Paymaster  Dexter,'  seeing 
the  perturbation  of  the  poor  fellow,  said,  **  Daddy  Hall,  you're  afraid !  you're  a  trembling 
coward  !"  The  Milesian's  ire  was  aroused  at  these  words,  and  looking  the  paymaster  in  the 
tBLce  with  a  scornful  curl  of  his  lips,  he  said,  **  Be  jabers !  no,  Maisther  Dexther,  I'm  not 
afeerd  more  nor  yez  be  ;  but  faith  !  ye'U  find  yourself  that  one  good  pair  of  heels  is  worth 
two  of  hands  afore  night ;  if  ye  don't,  call  Daddy  Hall  a  spalpeen."  And  so  he  did  ;  for 
before  sunset  the  Americans  were  flying  before  their  pursuers,  more  grateful  to  heels  than 
hands  for  safety. 

Mr.  Howland  accompanied  Washington  in  his  retreat  across  New  Jersey,  and  was  in  the 
division  of  Cadwallader,  at  Bristol,  which  was  to  go  over  the  Delaware  on  the  night  when 
Washington  crossed  that  river,  and  surprised  the  Hessians  at  Trenton.     The     December  ss. 
ice  prevented  ;  but  they  crossed  the  next  day,  and  were  stationed  at  Crosswicks         ^^^ 
for  a  day  or  two.     Mr.  Howland  was  among  those  at  Trenton  who  were  driven  across  tho 
Aflsanpink  by  the  British  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  January,  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Princeton.     The  bridge  across  the  Assanpink  was  much  crowded,  and  Mr. 
Howland  remembers  having  his  arm  scratched  by  one  of  Washington's  spurs  as  he  passed 


**  Now,  for  to  find  tiieae  people  out. 
King  George  has  ofiercd  rcry  stout 
One  diooaand  poundi  to  find  out  one 
That  wounded  WlUiam  Duddington. 
One  thoound  more  he  mji  hell  ipare, 
For  thoM  who  say  the  ihcrifTi  were. 
One  thouMnd  man  there  doth  remain 
For  to  find  out  the  leader's  name ; 
Likewise  fire  hundred  pounds  per  man 
For  any  one  of  allflie  clan. 
Bat  let  him  try  his  utmost  sUn, 
Vm  apt  to  think  he  nerer  wiU 
Find  out  any  of  those  hearts  of  gold. 
Though  he  should  offer  fifty-fotd." 

*  Mr.  Weeden  was  formerly  librarian  of  the  institution.  It  is  situated  in  a  handsoine  building  on  the  east 
side  of  Benefit  Street,  and  contains  about  five  thousand  volumes,  among  which  is  a  copy  of  the  great  work 
on  £g3rp^  arranged  under  the  superintendence  of  Denon,  and  published  by  Napoleon  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  of  France.  This  copy  belonged  to  Prince  Polignac,  the  minister  of  Charles  X.  Many  of  the 
plates  were  colored  by  his  direction.     It  is  a  beautiful  copy,  bound  in  moroooo. 

*  I  was  informed,  after  leaving  Providence,  that  Mr.  Dexter  was  yet  living  in  the  northern  part  of  th(> 
town,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years. 
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by  the  commander  in  the  crowd,  who  sat  upon  his  white  horse  at  the  sonth  end  of  the 
bridge.  He  performed  the  dreary  night  march  through  the  snow  toward  Princeton,  and  was 
in  the  battle  there  on  the  following  morning.  His  term  of  service  expired  while  the  Amer- 
ican army  was  at  Morristown,  whither  it  went  from  Princeton.  From  Morristown,  himself 
:ind  companions  made  their  way  on  foot,  through  deep  snows,  back  to  Providence,  crosaing 
the  Hudson  River  at  King's  Ferry  (Stony  Point),  and  the  Connecticut  at  Hartford.  Gladly 
would  I  have  listened  until  sunset  to  the  narrative  of  his  great  experience,  bnt  the  first  bell 
of  the  packet  summoned  mc  away. 

I  left  Providence  at  three  o'clock  in  the  Perry,  and  arrived  at  Newport,  thirty  miles  dL«- 
tant,  at  about  five,  edified  on  the  way  by  the  conversation  of  the  venerable  William  Cran- 
ston, of  Attlcbury,  Massachusetts,  then  eighty-one  years  of  age,  who  was  a  resident  of  New- 
port during  the  Revolution.  The  bald  appearance  of  Rhode  Island,  relieved  only  by  or- 
chards, which  showed  like  dark  tufts  of  verdure  in  the  distance,  with  a  few  wind-mills  and 
scattered  farm-houses,  formed  a  singular  and  unfavorable  feature  in  the  view  as  we  approach- 
(^d  Newport ;  while  upon  small  islands  and  the  main  land  appeared  the  ruins  of  forts  and 
batteries,  indicating  the  military  importance  of  the  waters  we  were  navigating.      This  wu 

'*  Rhode  Island,  the  land  where  the  exile  songht  rC9t ; 
Tho  Eden  where  wandered  the  Pilgrim  oppressM. 
Thv  name  he  immortal !  here  man  was  made  free. 
The  oppressM  uf  all  nations  found  refuge  in  thee. 

'*  There  Freedom's  broad  pinions  our  fathers  unfurl'd, 
An  ensign  to  nations  and  hope  to  the  world; 
Here  both  Jew  and  Gentile  have  ever  enjoyed 
Tho  freedom  of  conscience  in  worshiping  God.'' 

A&THUR  A.  Ross. 

The  fair  promises  of  a  pleasant  morrow,  sweetly  expressed  by  a  bright  moonlight  evening, 
October  22,     "^^fo  ^ot  realized,  for  at  dawn  heavy  rain-drops  were  pattering  upon  my  window, 

1848.  a.nd  the  wind  was  piping  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  sudden  "  sou'easter.'*  I  had  in- 
tended to  start  early  for  the  neighborhood  of  Quaker  Hill,  toward  the  north  end  of  the  island, 
the  scene  of  conflict  in  1778  ;  but  the  storm  frustrated  my  plans,  and  I  passed  the  day  in 
\risiting  places  of  interest  in  the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  object  of  greatest  at- 
traction to  tho  visitor  at  Newport  is  the  Old  Tower,  or  wind-mill,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
[t  stands  within  a  vacant  lot  owned  by  Governor  Gibbs,  directly  in  front  of  his  fine  old 
mansion,  which  was  erected  in  1720,  and  was  then  one  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  colony. 
It  is  a  brick  building,  covered  with  red  cedar.  The  main  object  in  the  picture  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  tower  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  On  the  right  of  it  is  seen 
the  residence  of  Governor  Gibbs,'  surrounded  by  shade-trees  and  flowering  shrubs  in  abond- 
ance.  I  passed  the  stormy  morning  under  its  roof;  and  to  the  proprietor  I  am  indebted  for 
much  kindness  during  my  visit  at  Newport,  and  for  valuable  suggestions  respecting  the  lin- 
gular relic  of  the  past  that  stands  upon  his  grounds,  mute  and  mysterious  as  a  mummy- 
On  the  subject  of  its  erection  history  and  tradition  are  silent,  and  the  object  of  its  oonstme- 
lion  is  alike  unknown  and  conjectural.  It  is  a  huge  cylinder,  composed  of  unhewn  stones 
— common  granite,  slate,  sandstone,  and  pudding-stone — cemented  with  coarse  mortar,  made 
of  the  soil  on  which  tho  structure  stands,  and  shell  lime.  It  rests  upon  eight  round  col- 
umns, a  little  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the 
spring  of  the  arches.  The  wall  is  three  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  edifice,  at  the  present 
time,  is  twenty-four  feet  high.  The  external  diameter  is  twenty-three  feet.  Grovemor  Gibhi 
informed  me  that,  on  excavating  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars,  he  found  the  soil  aboot 
four  feet  deep,  lying  upon  a  stratum  of  hard  rock,  and  that  the  foundation  of  the  colnma, 
which  rested  upon  this  rock,  was  composed  of  rough-hewn  spheres  of  stone,  the  lower  ones 
about  four  feet  in  circumference.     On  the  interior,  a  little  above  the  arches,  are  small  square 


Mr.  Gibbs  was  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  in  1819. 
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nichea,  in  depth  &bout  half  th«  tbickneu  of  tho  wall,  deaigned,  apparently,  to  receive  floor- 
timben.     In  ceveral  plaeea  within,  u  well  At  upon  the  inner  surface  of  some  of  the  columne. 


nro  patchei  of  itucco,  which,  like  the  mortar,  is  made  of  coarse  sand  and  shell  lime,  and  at 
haid  as  the  itoneB  it  coven,  (xovemor  Gibbs  remembers  the  appearance  of  the  tower  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was  partially  covered  with  the  same  hard  stucco  upon  its  ex- 
terior surface.  Doubtless  it  was  originally  covered  within  and  without  with  plaster,  and 
the  now  rough  columns,  with  mere  indications  of  capitals  and  bases  of  the  Doric  form,  were 
handsomely  wrought,  the  whole  structure  exhibiting  taste  and  beauty.  During  the  posses- 
sion of  Rhode  Island  by  the  British,  in  the  Revolution,  the  tower  was  more  perfect  than 
now,  having  a  roof,  and  the  walls  were  three  or  four  feet  higher  than  at  present.*  The 
British  used  it  for  an  ammunition  magazine,  and  when  they  evacuated  the  island,  they  at- 
tempted to  demolish  the  old  ■'  mill"  by  igniting  a  keg  of  powder  within  it  I  But  the  strong 
walls  resisted  the  Vandals,  and  the  only  damage  the  edifice  sustained  was  the  loss  of  its  roof 
and  two  or  three  feet  of  its  upper  masonry.  Such  is  the  Old  Tower  at  Newport  at  the 
present  time.     Its  early  history  is  yet  unwritten,  and  may  forever  remain  so.' 

'  GovenoT  Gibbs  showed  me  a  CoDtiiientBl  bill  oTtlie  denominatioii  of  five  dotbrs  (not  signed),  which  hia 
HD  found  in  a  crevice  in  tbe  tower. 

*  There  has  been  roach  patient  investigalion,  with  a  grest  deal  of  specolatioo,  conaeming  this  sncient  ed- 
ifice, but  no  satisfaclory  conclusion  has  yet  been  obtained.  Of  its  existence  prior  to  the  English  emigration 
to  America  there  is  now  bat  linle  doobt ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  Indians,  of  whom  Mr.  Coddingtoa  snd 
other  early  cettlers  upon  Aquitneck  (now  Rhode  Island)  solicited  inrormation  concerning  the  stmctore,  had 
DO  tradition  respecting  its  origin.  Because  it  was  called  a  "mill"  in  some  old  doomnents,  some  have  ar- 
gued, or,  rather,  have  flippajilly  anerted,  that  it  was  built  bj  the  earlj  English  settlers  for  a  wind-mill, 
Thtu  Mr.  Cooper  disposes  of  the  matter  in  his  preface  to  Rtd  Rovtr.  A  little  patient  inqniry  would  have 
giTen  him  a  differeut  conclusion ;  and  if  the  structure  is  really  ante-colonial,  and  perhaps  anle-Colambian, 
its  history  surely  is  worthy  <^  investigation.  Thai  it  was  converted  into  and  used  for  s  wind-mill  by  some 
of  the  early  settlers  of  Newport,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  it  was  essily  ooovertibla  to  sooh  ose,  although  not  by 
a  lavorable  arrangement.  The  English  settlement  upon  ihe  island  was  commenced  in  1636,  at  tbe  north 
end,  and  in  1639  the  first  houH  was  erected  on  the  site  of  Newport,  by  Nicholas  Easton.  Mention  ia  made 
in  the  colonial  records  of  the  erection  of  a  wind-mill  by  Peter  EaiCon,  in  1663,  twenty-five  years  after  the 
IbimdiDg  of  Newport ;  and  this  was  evidently  the  Jlrit  mill  erected  there,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  conaid. 
erod  of  suifioient  importance  lo  the  oolony  to  induce  the  General  Court  to  reward  Mr.  Easton  for  hia  en- 
lerprise,  hy  s  giant  of  a  tract  of  fine  land,  a  mile  in  length,  lying  along  what  is  still  known  as  Eattim'i 
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The  rain  ceaEisd  at  ten  o'clock,  and  a  westerly  wind  dispersed  the  clouds,  but  made  the  day 
unplcasaut  by  its  liluBtering  bttsatb.     I  sketched  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Spriog  and  P«k- 

Btack.  That  mill  vrta  a  wixxlu'ii  nlruclurc,  and  slood  upon  tha  lain]  now  occupied  by  the  North  Bnryia^- 
fjroiind,  in  the  u]i|icr  siibiirls  of  Kcwporc.  Tbo  land  on  whicb  the  Old  Toirer  atanda  once  belonged  lu 
UovGriiur  Bi^npdict  Arnold,  and  in  Ilia  will,  liearing  the  date  of  16TS,  forty  yeara  after  the  ■elrlenMiit,  it 
meniiond  tbo  "  utoae  mill,''  'be  tower  havinff  cTidcnlly  been  nied  for  that  purpose.  Its  fomi,  its  great  id- 
Mily,  and  its  construotiiin  tipoa  caluinn.s,  furliiJ  llio  Idea  that  it  wai  originally  erected  Tor  &  mill ;  and  Mi- 
tainly,  if  a  comnuHi  wind-inill,  made  of  timber,  was  an  hiirhly  eiitccmcd  by  the  people,  a>  we  hav>  scea,  tbr 
oonslniction  nf  aiich  an  edilicc,  no  superior  to  any  dwelliag  or  church  in  the  colony,  would  harB  receiicd 
tpcciul  ntlcntion  from  the  manislmtm,  and  the  hiitoriana  of  the  day.  And  wherefore,  for  luch  a  paipna 
were  the  founilaljon.«tonc»  wri>u<!b[  into  Hpheres,  and  Ihe  whole  sinictare  atnccoed  within  and  witbonlT 

When,  in  1837,  the  Royal  Society  of  Xonhcrn  Antiqaarioi  of  Copenhacen  published  the  result  of  their 
ten  years'  inve^linations  cniiccmiii!>  the  di>u?orcry  of  America  by  the  Northman  in  the  teatb  century,  in  k 
Tolume  entitled  "  Aniiqnilalea  Americana,''  the  old  ''  mill"  at  Xowport,  the  rock  inscription  ol  Dightoa.  la 
Ma»!)acliUEii'tli<,  and  the  discorery  of  skeletonii,  evidently  of  a  ntoo  ditTercnt  from  the  Itidians,*  elicited  ik 
(^amesll  itllenliun  of  inquirera,  aa  sabjecta  in  come  way  connected  with  those  early  discmeriea.  Dr.  WgU 
(whom  I  have  racDtiuncd  as  extending  to  me  his  friendly  lerTicea  at  the  rooms  of  the  Htitorical  Society  (tf 
MassarhUMJlt''),  who  n-iu  then  a  resident  of  Providence,  and  secretary  lo  the  Rhode  Island  Hiatorical  9i»- 
ety,  opened  a  correspomlence  wilii  Charles  C.  Rain,  the  ■ecrclory  to  the  Boyal  Sooiely  ct  Copesbagu. 
Dr.  Wehh  employed  Mr.  Calheru'uoil  to  make  ilrawings  of  the  "  milL"  and  these,  with  a  partictiUr  ireoat 
of  tha  KtTuclure,  he  tTansmitled  to  Professor  Rafn.  Here  was  opened  for  the  society  a  new  Geld  of  iaqnirr, 
(he  pmdacls  of  which  were  published,  with  enfrravings  from  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings.  According  is 
Priifeesor  Rafn,  the  architecture  ofthiHbuildini;  is  ui  the  ante-Gothic  style,  which  was  common  in  the  noth 
and  west  of  Europe  from  the  eicbth  to  the  tweinh  century.  "  The  circulnr  rorm,  the  low  eolnmns,  tbc« 
thicknuss  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  each  other,  and  the  eolire  want  of  ornament,"  be  «ya.  "til 
point  out  thiK  epoch."  He  imagine)  that  It  waa  used  for  a  bapiiitrg.  and  accounts  for  the  aboeoce  of  faoiU- 
ings  uf  a  similar  character  by  the  abundance  of  wood  in  America.  The  brevity  of  the  soJoutd  of  the  Xolb- 
meu  hero  was  dunlitless  another,  and  perhaps  principal  reason,  why  similar  atmctures  were  not  enettd. 
The  fact  that  the  nnvi^iators  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Iceland  visited  and  explored  the  American  coni  ai 
far  as  the  shoreB  of  Connecticut,  and  probably  more  southerly,  during  the  teatb  and  eleTsntb  centnriei  (in 
hundred  years  before  the  voyages  of  Columbus),  appears  lo  bo  too  well  atteiited  to  need  further  notice  bne 
For  the  prools,  the  reader  ia  referred  lo  the  interesling  work  alluded  to,  "  Antiquitatea  Americana-" 
The  inHcription  u|Kin  the  rock  at  Dighinn  has  given  nso  to  much  speoulalion  and  to  many  tlieorit*.  Tts 
rock  lies  upon  the  east  side  of  Taunton  Rirer,  betvia 
high  and  low  water  marks,  so  that  it  ia  coverad  aad 
exposed  at  every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  lido.  It  is  an  ia- 
sulateJ  mass  of  flnc-grained  granite,  or  gnmiteia,  h- 
ing  northwest  and  southeast  on  ibe  aaods  of  tba  ii*W- 
Its  lcn|;th  is  eleven  feet,  and  its  height  four  and  ahalT 
foel.  It  has  a  regular  surlaco  and  nearly  amiMk. 
whereon  Ihe  inscription  is  carved.  The  ioicripica 
presents  four  parts  or  divisiona,  and  cvideutlv  lalisi  ta 
a  combat.  On  the  left  is  a  figure  armed  with  a  bov 
and  arrow,  and  may  represent  an  Indian.  Vexl  u  il 
is  on  inscriplion  composed  of  Runic  or  Pbcrnician  chv- 
acters,  doubtless  a  history  of  the  event  there  partislh 
pictured.  Further  to  the  rif;hl  is  a  vessel,  and  on  the  exircmo  right  are  two  flgures,  diOering  fnim  lbs  (W 
on  the  Icit,  without  bows  and  arrows,  and  evidently  connected  with  iho  vessel.  These  and  the  vessel  donbl- 
Icss  indicate  them  as  voj-ngcrs  from  a  distant  land.t  Between  the  flares  and  the  boat  are  Rimic  or  Fho- 
nician  characters.  The  (|uestion  arises,  By  whom  was  the  inscription  made?  The  Fbcenician  eharwttn 
seem  lo  be  proof  that  those  ancient  navigators  visited  the  American  coast  and  made  this  record  of  coabai 

*  Dr.  J.  C.  V.  ^mlth,  of  Bofton.  has  whtlpn  an  account  ofa  romnrluibla  flone  cvmelery,  diseoTBred  sbotrl  ttitj  jrtn  ^om 
Itainnlbrd  Iilnnrl.  In  BiMton  Bar,  whlrh  omtalnril  sdcrtdan  and  inonl-blltofinni.  Dr.Wgbbbu  (iKipubUshfd  |  m  ift| 
account  of  a  BkclcUtn  dLscoTflicd  at  Fkl1K[vor»ljiniiSBHbiuctts,onorD«rw1ilcb  werefDtuidibnHi£ahraiut.pUtt^lTDaicnta 
'vluR^ni  to  n  bvlt  Ac.  nouc  of  nhlcb  nppeiir  to  Iw  cif  Indiu.  or  of  comparolivelT  modeiB  Europein  auoufrietarB.  Dn.  ftM 
sod  Webb  bolb  concluded  Ibnt  Ihun nkvl-loru  vrro  Ihow  of  ScmndlniTiui  Tsjigen. 

I  Kt'ndoll,  In  h[i  Trarrln  publlihcd  !□  lew.  detrribcs  Ihli  rock  inil  ttt  Inicripllon,  ud  gtra  Ills  fciQowhif  lodiH  liiilHtB 
"fkimo  agFi  put.  ■  DDmbLT  of  while  mtii  nirlicd  Inibc  rlier  Id  tbM  (latllng  reiicll.  when  the  trhlu  nen  took  bdliMkai 
thci  ((rd  u  taoMagn.  Thrf  Imk  friHb  wntor  for  tbelrcDniuDiptlaii  It  ■  nrlBhlwrlnsiprlii^, 
fell  upon  ind  murdered  sonie  of  Ibcni.  Dariagllie  iffnj.tAumilirmdUgiiiiliifii,  '  ' 
i™»T-     ITlcir  bott»g<'^  bowurcr,  cKuJIcd."     T:hc  linndcr  aid  llglimiilg  tf 
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H  DioiiTon  Rock. 


IKCd  In  !^i 


ken  pli»» 


u  Iho  !•' 


1  of  lbs  to 


nu>  10  133).  Id  >  repmcaMdon  of  tbs  bMtis  of  Crmj  (which  wm  fci^U  k  tM> 
m  ■  umnnscnpi  rrouiin.  uicrs  are  no  plriarci  of  Areumi,  ud  probubly  tbe;  were  not  <b  comiaaB  siaMdMltfmsilil 
reli  a  piece  of  ordnanee  at  Amlier^,  in  Germany,  on  which  li  iDHilbed  Ibo  jht  1303.  Bagn-Bace^wbodMblMs* 
{Diluted  wltb  gunpowlsT,  and  tba  CbiDeie  and  ulhcr  Eaatem  natliiBi  were  lunillar  with  It  looi  befon  that  Udw. 
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Fnacotft  Hnd^qurtan  In  Haopoct.  Old  Com* 

ham  Streets,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Joahua 
Sayre,  which  was  occupied  &i  hia  city 
ho&d-quartors  by  the  petty  tyrant,  Gen- 
eral Frescott,  while  he  was  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  on  Khode  Island. 
His  acta  will  be  noted  preaently.  About 
noon  I  strolled  up  to  the  cemetery  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  where  lie 
the  temaini  of  a  great  multitude  of  the 
early  inhabitant!  of  Newport.  Work- 
men were  employed  in  regulating  it,  by 
placing  the  old 
grave  -  stones 
upright,  and 
painting  tbera 
BO  as  to  briog 
out  their  balf- 
cfiaced  inscriptio 


FauCDn'i  UBiii-atiAniu, 


a  beautifying  the  grounds  in  various  ways. 
There,  beneath  a  broad  slab  of  slate,  repose  the  bodies  of  John  and 
William  Cranston,  father  and  son,  who  were  govemora  of  Rhode 
Island — the  former  in  1679,  the  latter  from  1698  to  1726.  Near 
by  is  the  tomb  of  William  Jefieray,  who,  tradition  laya,  was  one  of 
the  judges  of  Charles  I,  It  ia  covered  by  a  large  (lab  of  gray- 
wacke,  ornamented,  or,  rather,  disfigured,  at  the  head,  by  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  akull  and  croea-bones,  below  which  ii  a  poetic  epitaph. 
He  died  January  2d,  1675.  On  the  top  of  the  slope  on  which  a 
portion  oftho  cemetery  lies,  is  a  granite  obelisk,  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Commodore  Ferry,  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  at  a  cost 
of  three  thousand  dollars.  It  ia  formed  of  a  aingle  stone,  twenty- 
three  feet  in  height,  standing  upon  a  square  pedestal  ten  feet  high, 

with  the  Indiaiw ;  and  hence  some  reject  the  opinion  of  others  that  the  rook  vaa  inscribed  by  [he  hand  of  a 
SoandiuBvian.  When  we  reiaember  that  the  Phonioians  were  for  many  ages  in  the  luidispoted  poasessioD 
of  the  traHic  of  the  Baltic,  around  which  clnstered  the  ScandiDavian  naiiona,  and  that  Bunic,  or  ancient  Ger- 
man inscriptions,  in  Phonician  characters,  have  been  discovered  in  abondance  in  all  the  conacries  formerly 
ooeuped  hj  these  nations,  the  inferuice  is  plainly  correct,  that  the  Scandinavians  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Pbcenieiani.*  In  the  Journal  dtt  Dibolt  of  Paris,  a  letter  was  peblished,  dated  Copenhagen, 
Fehmary  5,  1B30,  in  vhich  it  is  mentioned  (hat  Dr.  Pierre  Andr£  Monch,  professor  at  the  University  of 
Cbnilina,  then  in  Copenhagen,  had  Just  presented  to  the  Socielj  of  Northern  Antiqoaries  an  eitremelj  od- 
riooi  manoseript,  in  a  slate  of  excellent  preservation,  which  he  discovered  and  obtained  during  his  voyage, 
in  1849,  to  the  Ortney  Iiles.  This  menoacript,  which  the  professor  refers  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  cencaries, 
oootains  several  episodes,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  history  of  Norway,  presenting  some  important  facts, 
bentofore  entirely  unknown,  which  illustrate  the  obsonre  ages  that  in  Norway  preceded  the  introdcction  of 
CHiriMianity.  Dr.  Monch  also  presented  to  the  society  several  fac-similes  irf'  Runio  inscriptions,  which  be 
disoorered  in  the  Orkney  Isles  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  It  is  probable  these  discoveries  may  cast  some 
light  upon  the  obscure  subject  onder  consideratioa.  In  the  record  of  the  voyages  to  America  of  the  North- 
meo,  a  severe  combat  witb  the  lutives  ifkrilUngt)  is  mentioned,  and  various  circumatanoes  show  that  in  the 
Ttcinily  of  this  inscription  the  battle  ooonrred.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  that  chose  Scandinavians,  ac- 
qoainted  with  the  Phcenician  alphabet,  made  a  record  of  the  battle  opon  the  rock,  by  a  mingling  of  alpha- 
betical characters  and  pictorial  hieroglyphics  ?  And  may  not  the  same  people  have  reared  the  Old  Tower 
at  Newport,  in  the  vicinity,  for  a  baptistry,  with  a  view  of  erecting  a  choroh,  and  making  a  pennanent  set- 
tlement there  7  for  it  most  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  those  Northern  nations  were  nomimU  Christians. 
The  records  of  their  voyages  were  oorapiled  by  Bishop  Tburlaok,  of  Iceland,  a  giudsoa  of  Snorre,!  soe  of 
Godrida,  who  was  bom  in  Wineland,  or  Massaohnsetts,  in  1008.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  iidarest,  and 
worthy  of  fnrther  and  more  minute  inqoiries  then  have  yet  been  made. 
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having-  white  lUEtrble  tablets.     It  is  inclosed  by  an  iion  railing',  and  haa  an  impaling  ap- 
pearance.' 

About  a  mito  and  a  hair  northward  of  Newport  rises  a  bold,  rooky  eminence,  called  "  'To- 
nomy  Hill"  (the  first  word  being  an  abbreviation  of  Miantonomoh),  celebrated  as  the  nxI 


of  the  Nurragoiisct  sachem  of  that  name,  and  the  commanding  site  of  a  snuU  Ibrt  or  r^ 
doubt  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Thitherward  I  made  my  way  from  the  old  c«n- 
etery,  passing  several  wind-mills  that  were  working' 
merrily  in  the  stifT  breeze  which  awcpt  over  the  island 
from  the  west.  The  abBcncc  of  streams  of  eufficient 
strength  to  turn  water-wheels  is  the  cause  of  the  re- 
tention of  these  ancient  mills,  which  give  Khode  Island 
an  Old  England  appearance.  One  of  them,  standing 
near  the  junction  of  the  main  road  and  the  lane  lead- 
ing up  to  "  'Tonomy  Hill,"  is  a  patriarch  among  the 
others,  for  its  sails  revolved  when  the  Gaspee  lorded 
over  the  waters  of  the  Narraganset.  It  is  invested 
with  associations  of  considerable  interest.  The  mill 
and  the  old  house  near  by  were  owned  by  i 
named  Hubbard.      When  the  British  took  possession  hcisau's  uotns  mts  ibu.' 

'  Tbe  luscripiinns  upon  iho  monument  are  b.s  fuUowa: 

East  sids. — "Oliver  HaisrJ  Perry.  At  tho  age  of  37  yean  he  sohieTod  tho  victoi; «f  Laka  Enii 
Seplcmber  10,  1813." 

North  sioe. — "  Born  in  South  Kingxton,  R.I.,  August  23d,  1785.  Died  at  Port  Spain,  Trinidad,  Aoftf 
23d.  1819,  Rj^cd  34  jcarH." 

West  bide. — "  Ilia  remains  were  conveyed  to  his  native  land  in  a  ship  of  war,  according  to  a  iHuli<ia 
of  Con);re88,  and  were  here  inlerred,  December  4,  ISSfi." 

SoDTii  SIDE. — "  Erected  by  the  State  of  Rhode  IsUud." 

•  This  view  is  from  the  north  side  of  Iho  hill,  looking  soulh.  Tho  wall  appearance  is  a  steep  pnei|iN 
of  hage  masses  of  pudding-stone,  composed  o(  peblilcs  and  la.rgcr  smooth  stones,  iHDgiog  in  aim  from  a  ps 
u  a  man's  head.  It  is  a  ver)-  singular  geological  fonnation.  In  some  places  tho  face  is  aiuaixh,  tba  MM) 
nod  pebbles  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  cul  with  a  knife  while  in  a  P^sty  or  Mmi-flnid  vtate.  On  At  >f 
lit  this  moond  are  (races  of  (he  breast-works  that  were  (hrown  up,  not  high,  for  the  rooks  fanned  a  imBiisI 
rampart,  on  all  sides  but  one,  anainst  an  enemy.  Here  MiantonOmoh  had  hii  fbrt,  and  bare  bis  taaaak 
were  held  when  he  planned  his  Dxpcditions  against  tho  Mohegans.  The  ohservatory  ia  a  iliong  liaHM^  tar- 
ered  with  lattice-work.     On  the  right  is  seen  the  city  of  Newport  in  the  distance. 

*  The  house  and  (he  mill  are  covered  wiih  shingles  instead  of  clap-boards.  This  view  is  Gran  ikshsii 
Iniking  east.     The  ocean  is  seen  in  (he  dis(ance,  on  (he  left. 
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Op|ir«tricm  of  the  Whigs  by  Praacott  View  from  Tonomy  HUL  Mn.  Hatchfauon  aid  Str  Henry  Viine. 

of  Rhode  Island,  Prescott  turned  many  of  the  families  of  the  Whigs  (and  there  were  but  few 
others)  out  of  their  houses,  to  take  shelter  in  barns  and  other  coverts,  while  his  soldiers  or- 
eupied  their  comfortable  dwellings.  Mr.  Hubbard  and  his  family  were  thus  driven  from 
their  house,  and  compelled  to  live  for  nearly  two  years  in  their  mill,  while  insolent  soldiery, 
ignorant  and  vile,  occupied  their  rooms.  The  family  of  Mr.  Hubbard  took  possession  of  the 
house  on  the  evening  afler  the  evacuation,  but  all  was  desolation,  the  enemy  having  broken 
or  carried  away  every  article  the  family  had  left  there. 

'Tonomy  Hill  is  said  to  be  the  highest  land  upon  the  island,  except  Quaker  Hill,  toward 
the  northern  end.  On  its  southern  slope  is  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Hazzard,  where  families 
from  a  distance  have  a  pleasant  home  during  the  warm  season,  while  the  younger  fashion- 
ables are  ^porting  at  the  Ocean  House  on  the  shore.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  Mr.  Hazzard 
has  erected  an  observatory,  seventy  feet  high,  over  a  cellar  which  was  dug  by  the  Indians, 
and  in  which  is  a  living  spring  of  water.  The  hill  is  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above 
the  bay,  and  the  top  of  the  observatory  commands  one  of  the  most  beautiful  panoramic  views 
in  the  world.  Stretching  away  northward  was  seen  Narraganset  Bay,  broken  by  islands 
and  pierced  by  headlands,  and  at  its  remote  extremity  the  spires  of  Providence  were  glitter- 
ing in  the  sun.  On  its  western  shore  w^re  glimpses  of  Warwick,  Greenwich,  and  Wick- 
ford,  and  on  the  east  were  seen  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  the  top  of  Mount  Hope,  the  throne 
of  King  Philip.  On  the  south  and  west  were  the  city  and  harbor  of  Newport,  the  island 
of  Canonicut  with  its  ruined  fort,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  harbor,  with  the  remains 
of  fortifications.  Beyond  the  city,  looking  oeeanward  with  a  spy-glass  over  the  ramparts  of 
Fort  Adams,  was  seen  the  dim  outline  of  Block  Island,  like  a  mist  lying  upon  the  waters 
There  rolled  the  dark  and  boundless  Atlantic,  with  no  limit  but  the  blue  horizon,  no  object 
but  a  few  sails.  Turning  the  glass  a  little  more  eastward,  there  was  a  faint  apparition  of 
Gayhead,  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  of  some  of  the  islands  in  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  culti- 
vated fields  of  more  than  one  half  of  Rhode  Island,  upon  which  I  stood,  were  spread  out  liko 
a  map  around  me,  rich  in  Nature's  bounties  and  historical  associations.  From  our  lofty  ob- 
servatory, let  us  take  a  field  survey  with  the  open  chronicle  before  us. 

We  have  seen  Roger  Williams  expelled  from  Massachusetts  because  of  alleged  heresy. 
The  rulers  of  that  colony  had  scarcely  recovered  their  equanimity,  before  similar  difiiculties 
arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson,  a  Lincolnshire  lady  of  good  birth, 
education,  and  great  energy  of  character,  had  been  leavened  by  the  tolerant  principles  of 
Williams  before  he  left,  and  assumed  the  right  to  discuss  religious  dogmas  and  to  detect  the 
errors  of  the  clergy.  A  privilege  had  been  granted  to  hearers,  at  the  end  of  sermons,  to  ask 
questions  '*  wisely  and  sparingly."  Mrs.  Hutchinson  put  so  many  searching  questions  upon 
abstruse  points  in  theology,  in  a  manner  which  convinced  the  ministers  that  she  well  under- 
stood the  subject,  that  they  were  greatly  annoyed.  She  held  conferences  at  her  own  house 
every  Sabbath  evening,  which  were  fully  attended,  and  her  brother-in-law,  a  minister  named 
Wheelwright,  who  was  of  the  same  mind  with  her,  drew  crowds  to  his  chapel  every  Sunday. 
Henry  Vane,  a  young  man  of  splendid  talents,  heir  to  a  princely  fortune,  and  son  to  Charles 
the  First's  chief  secretary,  had  just  arrived  in  the  colony,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Cotton,  who  treated  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  views  with  gentleness,  if  not  with 
&vor.  Vane  (afterward  Sir  Henry  Vane)  was  elected  governor  the  following  year,  and  being 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  toleration,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  The 
ministers  were  alarmed  ;  their  churches  were  thinned,  while  the  chapel  of  Mr.  Wheelwright 
oould  not  contain  the  hundreds  that  flocked  to  hear  him.  A  clamor  was  raised  by  the  old 
party  of  ministers  and  their  friends,  and  the  next  year  Mr.  Winthrop  was  elected  governor, 
and  Vane  soon  afterward  returned  to  England. 

A  general  synod  of  ministers  now  assembled  at  Salem,  consisting  of  the  preach-     Autatt  ao. 
ers,  deputies  from  the  congregations,  and  magistrates,  and  after  a  session*  of  three        "^' 
weeks,  marked  by  stormy  debates,  unanimously  passed  sentence  of  censure  against  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  their  adherents.     Continuing  to  hold  her  conferences,  Mrs. 
Hntchinrion  was  ordered  to  leave  the  colony  within  six  months  ;  and  a  similar  command  was 
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given  to  Mr.  Wheelwright,  Mr.  Aspinwall,  and  others.  They,  like'the  Tories  in  the  Rev- 
olution, were  required  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  With  their  departure  ended  the  Antino- 
mian  strife  in  Massachusetts.  Wheelwright  and  his  friends  went  to  the  banks  of  the  Pii- 
cataqua,  and  founded  the  town  of  Exeter  at  its  head  waters  ;  hut  the  larger  number  of  Mn. 
Hutchinson's  friends,  led  by  John  Clarke  and  William  Coddington,  proceeded  southwaid, 
designing  to  make  a  settlement  on  Long  Island,  or  with  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware.  On 
their  way  through  the  wilderness  Roger  Williams  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome,  and  by  hit 
influence  and  the  name  of  Henry  Vane  as  their  friend,  obtained  for  them  from  Miantondmoh, 
chief  of  the  Narragansets,  a  gifl  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Aquitneck.'  A  deed  signed  by 
Canonicus  and  Miantonumoh  was  given  them  in  March,  1638.  Naming  the  beautiful  land 
the  Me  of  Rhodes,  because  they  fancied  that  it  resembled  the  isl&nd  of  that  name  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  they  bound  themselves  as  a  community  of  freemen,  by  these  loleam 
words,  to  found  a  new  state,  appealing  to  the  great.  Searcher  of  Hearts  for  aid  in  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  their  promises  : 

*'  We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  do  swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Jehovah,  to  incorporate  ourselves  into  a  body  politic ;  and  as  he  shall  help  us,  will  lubmit 
our  persons,  lives,  and  estates  unto  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of 
lords,  and  to  all  those  most  perfect  laws  of  his,  given  us  in  his  most  holy  word  of  truth,  to 
be  guided  and  judged  thereby." 

This  was  a  simple  declaration,  but  a  broad  and  sure  foundation  upon  which  to  build  a 
state.  Mr.  Clarke  and  eighteen  'others  began  their  new  settlement  at  Pocasset  (Poiti- 
mouth),  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  ;  borrowed  the  forms  of  the  administration  of  lawi 
from  the  Jews  ;  elected  Coddington  <*  judge  in  the  new  Israel,"  and  prospered  greatly.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  these  pioneers,  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  with  her  children,  made  her  way  thxDUgh 
the  wilderness  to  the  settlement  of  Roger  Williams,  and  paddling  down  the  Narraganset  in 
a  canoe,  joined  her  friends  on  Rhode  Island.  She  had  been  left  a  widow,  but  blessed  with 
afiectiouato  children.  Ilcr  powerful  mind  continued  active ;  young  men  from  the  neighbo^ 
ing  colony  were  converted  to  her  doctrines,  and  so  great  became  her  influence  that  "to  the 
leaders  of  Massachusetts  it  gave  cause  of  suspicion  of  witchcraft,"  and  they  sought  to  en- 
snare her.  Rhode  Island  seemed  no  longer  a  place  of  safe  refuge  for  her,  and  the  whole 
family  removed  into  the  territory  of  the  Dutch,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albany.  The  In- 
dians and  Keift,  the  Dutch  governor,  were  then  at  enmity.  The  former  regarded  all  whito 
people  as  enemies,  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  whole  family,  except  one  child,  were  waH' 
dcred  by  the  savages,  and  their  dwelling  burned." 

So  rapid  was  the  increase  of  the  Rhode  Island  settlement  at  Pocasset,  that  another  town 
was  projected.  Newport  was  founded  in  1639.  Settled  by  persecuted  men  holding  ths 
same  liberal  views,  the  republic  of  Roger  Williams  at  Providence,  and  that  upon  Aqnitneck, 
governed  by  no  other  than  the  Divine  laws  of  the  Bible,  felt  themselves  as  one  poUtieal 
community,  and  were  so  regarded  by  the  other  colonies.  Under  the  pretense  that  the  Prav^ 
idenco  and  Rhode  Island  Plantations  had  no  charter,  and  were  claimed  by  Plymooth  and 
Massachusetts,  they  were  excluded  from  the  confederacy  that  was  formed  in  1643.  Pe^ 
oeiviiig  the  disadvantages  of  an  entire  independency  of  the  imperial  government,  Roger  WDI- 
iams  proceeded  to  England,  and  in  March,  1644,  through  the  mfluence  of  his  personal  cha^ 
acter,  and  of  Henry  Vane,  obtained  a  free  charter  of  incorporation  from  Parliament,  thei 
waging  a  fierce  war  with  King  Charles  the  First.  The  two  plantations  were  united  bf  it 
under  the  same  government,  and  the  signet  for  the  state  was  ordered  to  be  a  **sheafe  Qfl^ 
rows,"  with  the  motto  "  Amor  vincet  omnia" — Love  is  all  powerful. 

In  1647,  the  General  Assembly  of  the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  and  orguisBd 
the  government  by  the  choice  of  a  president  and  other  officers.     They  adopted  a  code  flf 

'  This  Indian  namo  of  Rhodo  Island  is  varioosly  spelled :  Aquiday,  Aqnitnet,  and  Aqniuieok.    It  if  i 
Narraganset  word,  signifying  peaceable  itU. 

'  Bancroft,  i.,  388,^  393.     Winthrop,  i.,  296.     Callender,  Gorton,  in  Hntohinson's  Histoiy  of  A 
setts,  i.,  73. 
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)aw8  by  which  entire  freedom  of  thought  in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  a  democracy  in 
civil  afiairs,  was  guarantied.  Churchmen,  Roman  Catholics,  Quakers,  were  all  tolerated  ; 
and  none  were  excluded  from  the  ballot-box  on  account  of  their  religious  opinions.  Conse- 
quently, many  Quakers  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  and  they  have  ever  formed  a  large  and  in- 
fluential class  of  the  population. 

The  two  plantations  were  separated  for  a  brief  time,  when,  in  1 651,  Mr.  Coddington  was 
appointed  by  the  supreme  authority  of  England,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island  alone.  The  peo- 
ple, alarmed  at  the  apparent  danger  of  having  their  freedom  abridged  by  depriving  them  of 
the  choice  of  their  own  rulers,  sent  Roger  Williams  to  England,  who  obtained  a  revocation 
of  the  appointment.  Mr.  Coddington  retired  to  private  life,  the  Plantations  were  reunited, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  Revolution  they  were  prosperous  and  happy,  disturbed  only  by 
the  alarms  produced  by  King  Philip's  War,  to  be  noticed  presently,  and  the  distant  conflicts 
with  the  French  and  Indians  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  charter,  of 
incorporation  was  obtained  in  1663  from  Charles  II.,  by  which  the  province  was  constituted 
a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  *<  The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Rhode  Island  and  Prov- 
idence Plantations  in  New  England,  in  America."  Under  this  charter  the  state  has  been 
governed  until  the  present  time.  Rhode  Island  quietly  submitted  to  the  brief  usurpation  of 
Andross,  and  its  charter  was  undisturbed.  On  his  imprisonment,  the  people  assembled  at 
Newport,  resumed  their  former  charter  privileges,  and  re-elected  the  officers  whom  that  petty 
tyrant  had  displaced. 

The  fine  harbor  of  Newport  and  its  healthy  location  made  that  place  one  of  the  most 
important  sea-port  towns  on  the  American  coast  ;^  and  soon  after  the  Revolution  it  was  said 
that  if  New  York  continued  to  increase  as  rapidly  as  it  was  then  growing  it  would  soon  rival 
Newport  in  commerce  !  The  navies  of  all  Europe  might  safely  ride  at  anchor  in  its  deep 
and  capacious  harbor,  and  for  a  long  time  Newport  was  regarded  as  the  future  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  New  World.  During  the  wars  with  the  French,  English  and  colonial 
privateers  made  Newport  their  chief  rendezvous.  In  the  course  of  one  year,  more 
than  twenty  prizes,  some  of  them  of  great  value,  were  sent  into  that  harbor. 

During  all  the  occurrences  preliminary  and  relative  to  the  Revolution,  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  f^fedom,  took  a  firm  stand  against  British 
oppression,  and  were  ever  bold  in  the  annunciation  and  maintenance  of  their  political  views. 
Indeed,  Newport  was  the  scene  of  the  first  overt  act  of  popular  resistance  to  royal  authority 
other  than  the  almost  harmless  measures  of  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765.  This 
was  the  destruction  of  the  British  armed  sloop  Liberty,  which  the  commissioners  of  customs 
had  sent  to  Narraganset  Bay  on  an  errand  similar  to  that  of  the  Gaspee  subsequently. 
This  vessel  was  boarded,  her  cable  cut,  and  having  drifted  to  Goat  Island,  she  was 
there  scuttled  and  set  on  fire,  afler  her  stores  and  armaments  had  been  thrown 
orarboard.' 

*  Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhousc,  in  an  article  published  in  the  Boiton  Intelligencer^  in  1824,  says,  "The  island 
of  Rhode  Island,  from  its  salubrity  and  surpassing  beauty,  before  the  Revolutionary  war  so  sadly  defaced  it, 
was  the  chosen  resort  of  the  rich  and  philosophic  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world.  In  no  spot 
of  the  thirteen,  or,  rather,  twelve  colonies,  was  there  concentrated  more  individual  opulence,  learning,  and 
liberal  leisure."  '^In  1769,''  says  Mr.  Ross,  "  Newport  rivaled  New  York  in  foreign  and  domestic  nari- 
gation.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Haven,  New  London,  &c.,  depended  entirely  upon  Newport  for  a  market 
to  supply  themselves  with  foreign  goods,  and  here  they  found  a  ready  market  for  the  produce  of  their  own 
state." — See  HUiorieal  DUeourse  by  Reverend  Arthur  A.  Ross  of  Newport :  1838,  page  29. 

*  A  sloop  and  a  brig  belonging  to  Connecticut  had  been  seized  and  brought  into  Newport.  The  wearing 
apparel  and  sword  of  the  captain  of  the  brig  were  put  on  board  the  Liberty,  and  going  for  them  he  was 
▼iolently  assaulted.  As  his  boat  left  the  sloop  a  musket  and  brace  of  pistols  were  discharged  at  him.  Thit 
act  greatly  exasperated  the  people  of  Newpcnrt.  They  demanded  of  Captain  Reid,  of  the  Liberty,  that  the 
man  who  fired  on  Captain  Packwood,  of  the  brig,  should  be  sent  ashore.  The  request  was  denied,  or 
rather,  a  wrong  man  was  sent  each  time,  until  the  populace  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with  longer.  A 
munber  of  them  went  on  boards  lut  her  cables,  and  set  her  adrift,  with  the  result  mentioned  in  the  text 
Her  boats  were  dragged  up  the  Long  Wharf,  thence  to  the  Parade,  through  Broad  Street,  at  the  head  o/ 
which,  on  the  Common,  they  were  burned.  The  "  Newport  Mercury,"  of  July  31, 1769,  contained  this  an 
noancement :  "  Last  Saturday  the  sloop  Liberty  was  floated  by  a  high  tide,  aad  drifted  over  to  Goat  Island, 
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The  first  warlike  menace  made  against  Rhode  Island  was  in  the  autumn  of  1775.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  armed  and  hastened  toward  Boston 
when  they  received  intelligence  of  the  afiair  at  Lexington.  Admiral  Wallace  commanded 
a  small  British  fleet  in  the  harhor  of  Newport  during  that  summer,  and  the  people  hecame 
convinced  that  it  was  his  intention  to  carry  ofi*  the  live  stock  from  the  loiter  end  of  the  isl- 
and, with  which  to  supply  the  British  army  at  Boston.  Accordingly,  on  a  dark  night  in 
Septemher,  some  of  the  inhabitants  went  down  and  brought  off  about  one  thousand  sheep 
and  fifty  head  of  cattle.  Three  hundred  minute  men  drove  up  to  Newport  a  large  numba 
more,  and  Wallace  was  foiled  in  his  attempts  at  plunder.  Enraged,  he  threatened  the  town 
with  destruction.  He  laid  the  people  under  contributions  to  supply  his  fleet  with  provisions, 
and,  to  enforce  the  demand,  he  cut  off  their  supplies  of  fuel  and  provisions  from  the  main. 
The  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  about  one  half  of  them  left  the  town,  anxng 
whom  were  the  principal  merchants,  with  their  families.  By  consent  of  the  state  govern- 
ment and  the  Continental  Congress,  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  The  people  agreed  to  supply 
October  1,     ^^^  ^^^^  "^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  fresh  provisions,  and  Wallace  removed  all  restrictionf  upon 

1775.        their  movements.     He  then  sailed  up  the  bay  to  Bristol,  and  demanded  from  the 
inhabitants  there  three  hundred  sheep.     They  refused  compliance,  and  the  town  was  bom- 
barded, the  assault  commencing  at  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     The  nil 
was  pouring  in  torrents.     The  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  with  some  others,  wai 
burned,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  women  and  children  fied  to  the  open  fields,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  invaders'  missiles,  where  they  suffered  dreadfully.     This  Wallace  was  the 
same  officer  who  was  afterward  sent  up  the  Hudson  River  to  plunder  and  destroy,  laying 
Kingston  in  ashes,  and  desolating  the  farms  of  innocent  men  because  they  loved  freedom  better 
than  tyranny  and  misrule.*     He  was  a  commissioned  pirate  in  the  Narraganset  Bay,  and 
for  a  month  reveled  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  property.     Every  American  vessel  that 
came  into  Newport  harbor  was  captured  and  sent  into  Boston.     He  burned  and  plundered 
the  dwellings  upon  the  beautiful  island  of  Providence,  in  the  bay ;  and  at  the  dose  of  No- 
vcmber  passed  over  to   Canonicut,    and  destroyed  all  the  buildings  near  the  feny. 
These  outrages  aroused  the  vengeance  of  the  people,  and  the  few  Tories  upon  the  island 
who  favored  the  marauders  were  seveifly  dealt  with.     Washington,  then  at  Boston,  sent 
General  Charles  Lee,  with  some  rifiemen«  to  their  assistance.     Lee  arrested  all  the  Tories 
he  could  find,  deprived  them  of  their  arms,  and  imposed  upon  them  the  severest  restrictions. 

Wallace  maintained  possession  of  the  harbor  until  the  spring  of  1776.  On  the  6th  of 
April,  American  troops,  with  two  row-galleys,  bearing  two  eighteen  pounders  each,  airiTed 
from  Providence.  The  British  fieet  was  then  anchored  about  a  mile  above  Newport.  Two 
eighteen  pounders,  brought  by  the  provincial  troops,  were  planted  on  shore  in  view  of  the 
enemy,  and  without  any  works  to  protect  them.  These,  commanded  by  Captain  Elliot,  with 
the  row-galleys,  under  Captain  Grimes,  promised  Wallace  such  great  and  immediate  danger, 
that  he  weighed  anchor  and  left  the  harbor  with  his  whole  squadron  without  firing  a  shot 
Soon  afterward,  the  Glasgow,  of  twenty-nine  guns,  came  into  the  harbor  and  anchorod  neu 
Fort  Island,  having  been  severely  handled  in  an  engagement  with  Admiral  Hopkins  otf 
Block  Island.'     Colonel  Richmond,  the  same  evening,  ordered  several  pieces  of  heavy  arti)- 

and  is  grounded  near  the  north  end,  near  the  place  where  the  pirates  were  buried.  What  thk  TprogtMt 
(;atos  we  leave  to  the  determination  of  astrolop:ers."  The  same  paper  observed,  August  7,  "Last  Mondi^ 
(^venincf,  just  after  the  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  lightning,  the  sloop  Liberty,  which  we  mentioiied  in  our  Itft 
.IS  having  drifted  on  Goat  Island  near  where  the  pirates  were  bnried,  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  aad  oot- 
tinued  burning  for  several  days,  until  almost  entirely  consumed.'' — See  Ross's  Disoourse. 

*  See  page  388. 

*  This  ensfagement  occurred  on  the  .same  day  when  Wallace  left  Newport.  Hopkins,  with  his  littk  fieeL 
was  on  a  cruise  eastward,  having  left  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  in  February,  visiting  the  BeimodM^  tai 
was  now  making  his  way  toward  Massachusetts  Bay.  On  the  4th  of  April  (1776)  he  fell  in  with  a  Bntiih 
^chooner  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  and  took  her.  About  one  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  he  fell  ■ 
with  the  Giasc:ow^  of  twenty-nine  guns  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The  American  brigantine  CdA 
(>aptain  Hopkins,  Junior,  and  the  Columbia^  Captain  Whipple,  raked  her  as  she  passed.  The  AmoiBti 
brig  ^nnadona  and  sloop  Providence  were  also  in  the  engagement,  yet  the  Oloigow  esoaped  and  fled  isto 
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lery  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Glasgow  from  Brenton*8  Point,  where  a  slight  breast- 
work was  thrown  up.  On  the  following  morning  such  a  vigorous  fire  was  opened  from  this 
battery  upon  the  Glasgow  and  another  vessel,  that  they  cut  their  cables  and  went  to  sea. 

A  few  days  ai\er  these  events,  the  British  ship  of  war  Scarborough,  of  twenty 
guns  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  men,  and  the  Scymetar,  of  eighteen  guns 
and  one  hundred  and  forty  men,  came  into  the  harbor  with  two  prize  ships,  and  anchored  u 
little  south  of  Rose  Island.  The  Americans  resolved  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  prists. 
The  Washington  galley.  Captain  Hyers,  attacked  the  Scarborough,  and  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Grimes  and  his  men,  of  the  Spitfire  galley,  boarded  one  of  the  prizes  and  took  it. 
The  guns  upon  the  North  Battery  and  upon  Brenton's  Point  were  well  manned,  to  give  aid 
if  necessary.  The  Scarborough  attempted  to  recapture  her  prize,  and  the  other  schooner  in 
her  custody  tried  to  get  under  the  protecting  wing  of  that  vessel ;  but  the  hot  cannonade 
from  the  Washington  and  the  North  Battery  arrested  the  progress  of  both,  and  the  schooner 
was  captured  and  sent  to  Providence.  The  Scarborough  and  Scymetar  now  came  to  an- 
chor between  Canonicut,  and  Rose  Island  ;  but  a  battery  upon  the  former,  unknown  to  the 
enemy,  poured  such  a  shower  of  well-directed  balls  upon  them,  that,  finding  no  safe  place  in 
the  harbor,  they  determined  to  take  refuge  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean.  As  they  passed 
out  of  the  harbor,  they  were  terribly  galled  by  a  cannonade  from  Brenton's  Point  and  Castle 
Hill.'  For  eight  days  War  held  a  festival  upon  the  waters  of  Newport  Harbor,  yet  in  all 
that  time  the  Americans  did  not  lose  a  man,  and  had  only  one  slightly  wounded  ! 

The  summer  of  1776  was  a  season  of  comparative  quiet  for  the  people  of  P  node  Island. 
They  were  active,  however,  in  fitting- out  privateers,  and  in  preparations  for  future  inva- 
sions.' Early  in  the  fall  intelligence  reached  them  that  the  British  fleet  and  army,  which 
had  been  so  roughly  received  and  effectually  repulsed  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  were 
on  the  way  to  take  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  These  forces  arrived  on  the  26th  of  D^*- 
cembcr,  the  day  on  which  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  and  accomplished  his  brilliant 
achievement  at  Trenton.  The  squadron  was  commanded  by  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  the  land 
forces,  consisting  of  about  an  equal  number  of  British  and  Hessians,  in  all  between  eight  and 
ten  thousand  men,  were  commanded  by  General  Clinton  and  Earl  Percy.  The  squadron 
•ailed  up  on  the  west  side  of  Canonicut,  crossed  the  bay  at  the  north  point  of  the  island, 
and  landed  the  troops  in  Middletown,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  above  Newport.  They 
were  encamped  upon  the  southern  slope  of  two  hills  (Gould's  and  Winter's),  except  a  few 
who  landed  at  Coddington's  Cove  and  marched  into  Newport.  When  the  enemy  entered 
the  harbor,  there  were  two  Rhode  Island  frigates  (the  Warren  and  Providence)  and  several 
privateers  at  anchor.  These,  with  the  weak  land  force,  were  insufficient  to  make  a  success- 
ful resistance,  and  the  island  was  led  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.'  The  American  frig- 
ates and  privateers  fied  up  the  bay  to  Providence,  whence,  taking  advantage  of  a  northeast 
gaie,  and  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  they  escaped,  and  went  to  tea. 
A  system  of  general  plunder  of  the  inhabitants  was  immediately  commenced  by  the  troops, 
and,  after  one  week's  encampment,  the  British  soldiers  were  unceremoniously  quartered  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants,  from  ten  to  forty  in  each,  according  to  the  size  and  conven 
ience  of  the  edifice.  The  beautiful  Aquitncck,  or  Isle  of  Pence,  soon  became  the  theatei 
of  discord,  misery,  and  desolation. 

Newport  Harbor,  whither  Hopkins  thought  it  not  prudent  to  follow.  Of  the  American  navy  of  the  Revo 
lution  and  its  operations  in  general  I  have  given  an  account  in  tlie  Supplement,  page  637. 

'  These  localities  \fi\\  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  map  of  N'orraganset  Bay  on  page  648. 

*  These  privateers  captured  about  seventy-tivo  prizes  (some  of  them  very  valuable)  during  the  season 
and  sent  them  to  Providence,  New  London,  and  one  or  two  other  ports. 

'  On  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  people  of  the  island  drove  large  quantities  of  sheep  ana 
cattlo  from  it,  crossing  to  the  main  at  Howland's  Ferry. 

I.  Ss 
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Condition  of  Rhode  Inland  in  1777.  Re^ncampment  of  the  British.  Qenenl  Presoott.  His  Chs»ctiP. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"  The  winds  of  March  o'er  Narragansel's  Bay 

Move  in  their  strength ;  the  waves  w^ith  foam  are  white ; 
O'er  Seekonk's  ti«le  the  waving  branches  play ; 

The  winds  roar  o'er  resounding  plain  and  height. 
'Twixt  sailing  clouds,  the  sun's  inconstant  ray 

But  glances  on  the  scene,  then  fades  from  sight. 
The  frequent  showers  dash  from  the  passing  clouds*, 
The  hills  are  pee|>ing  through  their  wintery  shrouds." 

Dubfee's  "  What  Chxkr  ?" 

'["  EAR  af\er  year  the  free  dwellers  upon  Rhode  Island  had  beheld  a  scene  like 
that  descrihed  by  the  poet,  and  more  cruel  wintery  storms,  piling  their  huge 
snow-drifts,  had  howled  around  their  dwellings,  but  never  in  their  history  had 
the  March  winds  and  April  floods  appeared  to  them  so  cheerless  and  moarn- 
fiil  as  in  the  spring  of  1777.  They  had  cheerfully  brooked  all  the  sufieringf 
attendant  upon  a  new  settlement,  and  gladly  breasted  the  tempest  on  land  or 
sea  in  pursuit  of  wealth  or  social  enjoyment,  while  freedom  ivas  their  daily 
companion  and  solace  :  but  now  the  oppressor  was  in  their  midst ;  his  iron 
heel  was  u])on  their  necks  ;  their  wives  and  daughters  were  exposed  to  the  low  ribaldry, 
profanity,  and  insults  of  an  ignorant  and  brutal  soldiery ;  their  peaceful  dwellings  were  made 
noisy  barracks  ;  their  beautiful  shade-trees,  pleasant  groves,  and  broad  forests  "were  destroyed, 
and  the  huge  right  arm  of  general  plunder  was  plying  its  strength  incessantly.  EnsIiTed 
and  impoverished,  the  bright  sun  and  warm  south  winds,  harbingers  of  on-coming  summer 
and  the  joyous  season  of  flowers,  brought  no  solace  to  them,  but  were  rather  a  mockery.  At 
home  all  was  desolation  ;   abroad  all  was  doubt  and  gloom. 

Early  in  May  the  British  troops  left  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  returned  to 
their  camp.  This  was  some  relief,  yet  plunder  and  insolence  were  rife.  General 
Clinton,  with  nearly  half  of  the  invading  army,  soon  afterward  left  the  island  for  New  York, 
and  the  command  of  those  who  remained  to  hold  possession  devolved  upon  Major-general 
Prescott,  infamous  in  the  annals  of  that  war  as  one  of  the  meanest  of  petty  tyrants  when  in 
power,  and  of  dastards  when  in  danger.  He  had  been  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  aristocracy. 
and  taught  all  its  exclusive  precepts.  Possessing  a  narrow  mind,  utterly  untutored  by  be* 
nevolence  or  charity  ;  a  judgment  perverse  in  the  extreme ;  a  heart  callous  to  the  moit 
touching  appeals  of  sympathy,  but  tender  when  avarice  half  opened  its  lips  to  plead,  he  was 
a  most  unfit  commander  of  a  military  guard  over  people  like  those  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
could  appreciate  courtesy,  and  who  might  be  more  easily  conquered  by  kindness  than  by  the 
bayonet.  He  was  a  tyrant  at  heart,  and,  having  the  opportunity,  he  exercised  a  l}Tant'» 
doubtful  prerogatives.* 

^  Mr.  Ross,  in  his  Historical  Discourse,  mentions  several  circumstances  illustrative  of  Prescott^s  trrannT- 
His  habit  while  walking  the  streets,  if  he  saw  any  of  the  inhabitants  conversing  together,  was  to  shake  bi< 
cane  at  them,  and  say,  '*  Disperse,  ye  rebels !"  He  was  also  in  the  habit,  when  he  met  citiscns  in  tlK 
streets,  of  commanding  them  to  take  off  their  hats,  and  unless  the  order  was  instantly  complied  with,  itvtf 
I'nforced  by  a  rap  of  his  cane.  One  evening,  as  he  was  passing  out  of  town  to  his  coontiy  qnarten,  he 
overtook  a  Quaker,  who  did  not  doff  his  hat.  The  general,  who  was  on  horseback,  dashed  up  to  him,  pressed 
him  against  a  stone  wall,  knocked  off  his  hat,  and  then  put  him  under  guard.  Prescott  caused  many  citi- 
zens of  Nowiv)rt  to  be  imprisoned,  some  of  them  for  months,  without  any  assigned  reason.  Among  otben 
thus  deprived  of  liberty,  was  William  Tripp,  a  very  respectable  citizen.  He  had  a  lar|^  and  iDterestio)! 
family,  but  the  tyrant  would  not  allow  him  to  hold  any  communication  with  them,  either  written  or  vprfail 
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Incttiuwd  by  the  conduirt  ofPrescutt,  the  iahabitanU  devised  wreTal  Bchemea  to  rid  them- 
selves  of  the  oppressor.  None  promised  success, 
and  it  was  reserved  for  Lieutenant -colonel  Bar- 
loa,  of  Providence,'  to  conceive  and  execute  one 
of  the  boldest  and  most  hazardous  enterprises  un- 
dertaken during  the  war.  It  was  accomplished  on 
the  night  of  the  10th  of  July,  1777.  At  that  time 
General  Frescott  was  quartered  at  the  house  of  a 
Quaker  named  Overinfr,  about  five  miles  above 
Newport,  on  the  west  road  leading  to  the  ferry,  at 
the  north  part  of  the  island.  Barton'c  plan  was  to 
crow  Narraganset  Bay  from  the  main,  seize  Fres- 
cott, and  carry  him  to  the  American  camp.  It  was 
a  very  hazardous  undertaking,  for  at  that  time  there 
were  three  British  frigates,  with  their  guard-boats, 
lying  east  of  Prudence  Island,  and  almost  in  front 
of  Piescott's  quarters.  With  a  few  chosen  men. 
Colonel  Bartoa  embarked  in  four  whale-boala,  with 
taullled  oars,  ttt  Warwick  Point,  at  nine  o'cloek  in 
Iho  evening,  and  passed  unobserved  over  to  Khodc 
Island,  between  the  islands  of  Piudeoofl  and  Pa- 

The  first  inlelligcncG  he  rcceivcJ  fron  them  was  by  a  letter,  baked  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  which  was  sent  to  him 
\n  his  wife.  In  Ibis  way  a  corraspondspce  was  kept  up  (luring  his  confioenient  of  many  months.  Dnrinj; 
his  incarceniuon,  bis  wife  sought  sn  audience  with  ibe  t;eneni1  to  intorceiie  for  the  liberty  of  b«r  hnabaDd, 
uT  to  obtain  a  ponional  interview  wilh  him.  She  applied  to  a  Captain  Savafie,  thnn^h  whom  alone  an  in- 
reniew  wilb  the  gi^norat  could  be  oblsiDcd.  She  was  ilirected  to  call  the  following  day,  when  the  tavagi 
liy  tisme  and  nature,  pchuin);  bis  master's  words,  rou^bly  denied  her  petition  fur  an  interview  with  the  gen- 
eral, and  with  tiendisb  exultation  infoTmcd  her,  as  he  xhul  the  door  violenlly  in  ber  face,  that  he  expeoted  her 
husband  would  be  hung  as  a  rebel  in  less  than  a  week ! 

1  was  informad  thai  when  Prcscott  took  poMicssioii  of  his  town  quarters,  he  had  a  fine  sidewalk  made 
fur  his  accommodalion  some  distance  atonn  Pelham  and  up  Spring  Street,  for  which  purpose  he  took  tbe 
door-steps  belan<iin|(  to  other  dwellings.  The  morninp  nfler  the  ovaeuaiinn,  the  owners  of  the  steps  bast- 
coed  to  Presooct's  quarters,  each  to  claim  his  door-alone.  It  was  an  excitini;  scene,  lor  sometimes  two  or 
three  persons,  not  punitive  in  their  Identification,  olaimed  the  same  stone.  Prescoti's  fine  promenade  soon 
disappeared,  and  liko  Miss  Davidson's 

"  For^  oUt  bicbclun.  toma  toud^ct,  hieu  okltr. 
Elf  h  tisrryLng  ■  msldcn  honu  dd  hU  ■houldcr," 
ike  worthy  citizens  of  Newport  bore  off  their  long-abnsed  door-steps. 

'  William  Barton  was  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  appninted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  mililia  of  bis  stale,  and  held  that  position  when  he  planned  and  executed  the  expedition  for  tbe 
abduction  of  General  Prescolt.  For  that  service  Congress  honored  biro  by  the  presenUtiwi  of  a  sword,  and 
also  by  a  grant  of  land  in  Vcrmoni,  By  (he  transfer  of  some  of  this  land  he  became  entangled  In  ihe  toibi 
of  the  law,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Vermont  for  many  years,  until  tbe  visit  of  La  Fayette  to  this 
rotmtry  in  1825.  That  illustrious  man,  bearinf;  of  the  incarceration  of  Colonel  Barton  and  its  cause,  liqui- 
dated the  claim  against  him,  and  restored  his  fellow-soklier  to  liberty.  It  was  a  noble  act,  and  significantly 
rebuked  the  Shylock  who  held  the  patriot  in  bondsfie,  and  clamored  for  "the  pound  of  flesh."  Thii  oir- 
«  drew  from  Whittier  bis  glorioiW  poem,  'ITit  Priimrrfar  Dtbt,  in  uiuch  he  exclaims. 
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iniiiiiiJiT  was  to  make  a  c 
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a  3pproachi.'il  the  gale, 
iiiiJcil  ihc  CDunleraign.      " 
Barton  soil],  anri  quickly  aiided, 


The 
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lience.'  They  heanl 
thecry.-Air»weU:" 
froin'  the  ^uard-boati 
of  the  enemy,  is  lh«y 
pAEseil  tilcntly  ami 
unobierved.  anil  lind- 
ed  ia  Coddiu^on'i 
Cove,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  Email  streim 
which  passed  by  the 
quarters  of  Prcfcolt. 
Barton  divided  his 
men  into  ecvenl 
gquada,  auigning  '.n 
each  its  duty  and  iti- 
tion,  and  then,  nilh 
the  strictest  order  anil 
profound  silence,  they 
advanced  toward  the 
house.  The  maiu 
portion  of  the  eipf- 
dition  passed  about 
midway  betwe«i  a 
British  p;uBTd-house 
and  the  encampmeDt 
of  a  company  of  light 
horse,  while  Ibe  r- 
approach  Prescott't 
As  Baiton  and  hit 
itincl  hailed  them  tw-ice,  and  then 
>Ve  have  no  countersi^i  to  gire," 
Have  you  seen  any  deserlcn  hew 
s  miHJed  by  this  question,  tuppmin; 


)  route  ti 


To  the  tjTt  lun  unU  <dr  uf  Coi  I 

No  1(Hu:l^r  lUrc.  at  rrimi%  tu  l.rnn.l 

Tbe  chutcnlng  uf  Ibc  AlmlGhl]''!  bind  I" 

Cnlmwl  Barton  wai  wniinileit  in  the  notion  nt  Bn'xiul  Ferry  in  ITTS,  and  wa«  disabled  from  funhcr  serriN 
i)iiriti»  tho  wnr.  He  dinl  at  Pmvi(leni:e  in  IS3I.  ni^d  righly-four  years.  Tbe  purtrnit  here  given  is  j/cm 
n  pninling  (if  him  exceulcd  MHin  aRor  the  utiiso  cir  the  Iteviiluliiin,  and  nuw  in  possession  ol'  hu  son.  Jnlu  B 
Burtui,  FI>q.,  uf  Pnnidencc,  \rbo  kimlly  alluwcJ  roe  to  niake  a  copy. 

'  Mr.  Barton,  by  rcqiirst,  furnished  mo  wiih  the  folliiwing  list  ol'  the  names  of  those  who  iccumiiwipl 
his  fuiiier  on  the  periloiw  expcdiriiin  : 

Opficeks. — Andrew  Slonton,  Kloozcr  Ailiinii,  Samuel  Poller,  John  Wilcox. 

\(i>i-ooHuii«ioNKU  OFFiL'Kit<i, — Joshiio  Bab('<K,-l[  mid  Samuel  t'Uilli|is. 

I'uiVATEi. — Benjamin  I'ren,  James  Poller,  Henry  Fisher,  Jomea  Parker,  Joseph  Guild,  Nathan  Smili, 
Ikiiou  Urown.  Biltlnjitun  Cmmli,  Jainos  Haines,  Snniiicl  Apia,  Alilorroan  Crank,  Oliver  Sinimnni,  Jaek  Sbcr- 
nun,  Joel  Hrisip,  Clark  Packard,  Samnel  Cory,  James  Weaver,  Clark  Crandoll,  $am|Kon  Cleorge.  Jowpli 
Ralph,  Jeilediah  Grenalc,  Rirhanl  Hare,  Darius  Wale.  Jnse|ih  Deni*.  ^Villiam  Brulf,  Charles  HassetL  Tb«ui 
Wileiix.  Purdon  Corv,  Jeremiah  Tbumns,  Ji>hn  Hunt,  Thomas  Austin,  Daniel  Page  (a  XarragaiucI  InJiul- 
Jsirk  SJKwm*  (black),  and Ilim-e.  or  Whilint;,  bnal-sieerer. 

'  'rhi»  house  in  on  the  east  niilu  of  tho  west  rood,  ntniut  a  mile  from  the  bay.  The  view  ia  from  die  nad 
where  tlie  small  stream  erosses,  nflcr  lenvini;  the  piHld  seen  in  the  picture.     It  is  a  beautiful  »anunerrM- 
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Entrance  tu  Pruscutt'a  Room.  Seixure  of  the  General  and  bis  Aid-de-^amp.  Barton  rewardud  by  Congroaa. 

them  to  be  friends,  and  was  not  undeceived  until  his  musket  was  seized,  and  himself  bound  and 
menaced  with  instant  death  if  he  made  any  noise.  The  doors  had  been  secured  by  the  division 
from  the  rear,  and  Barton  entered  the  front  passage  boldly.  Mr.  Overton  sat  alone,  reading, 
the  rest  of  the  family  being  in  bed.  Barton  inquired  for  General  Prescott*s  room.  Overton 
])ointed  upward,  signifying  that  it  was  directly  over  the  room  in  which  they  were  standing. 
With  four  strong  men,  and  Sisson,  a  powerful  negro  who  accompanied  them,  Barton  ascended 
the  stairs  and  gently  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked  ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  parleying  ;  the 
negro  drew  back  a  couple  of  paces,  and  using  his  head  for  a  battering*rara,  burst  open  the 
door  at  the  first  effort.  The  general,  supposing  the  intruders  to  be  robbers,  sprang  from  his 
bed,  and  seized  his  gold  watch  that  was  hanging  upon  the  wall.  Barton  placed  his  hand 
gently  upon  the  general's  shoulder,  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner,  and  that  perfect  silence  was 
now  his  only  si^fety.  Prescott  begged  time  to  dress,  but  it  being  a  hot  July  night,  and  time 
precious,  Barton  refused  acquiescence,  feeling  that  it  would  not  l>e  cruel  to  take  him  across 
the  bay,  where  he  could  make  his  toilet  with  more  care,  at  his  leisure.  So,  throwing  his 
cloak  around  him,  and  placing  him  between  two  armed  men,  the  prisoner  was  hurried  to  the 
shore.  In  the  mean  time.  Major  Barrington,  Prescott's  aid,  hearing  the  noise  in  the  gen- 
craVs  room,  leaped  from  a  window  to  escape,  but  was  captured.  He  and  the  sentinel  were 
stationed  in  the  center  of  the  party.  At  about  midnight  captors  and  prisoners  lauded  at 
Warwick  Point,  where  General  Prescott  first  broke  the  silence  by  saying  to  Colonel  Barton, 
••  Sir,  you  have  made  a  bold  push  to-night."  "  We  have  been  fortunate,"  coolly  replied 
Bnrton.  Captain  Elliot  was  there  with  a  coach  to  convey  the  prisoners  to  Providence, 
where  they  arrived  at  sunrhie.  JPrescott  was  kindly  treated  by  General  Spencer  and  juij  n, 
other  ofHcers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  was  sent  to  the  head-quarters  of  ^'^^' 
Washington,  at  Middlebrook  on  the  Raritan.  On  his  way  the  scene  occurred  in  the  Al- 
den  Tavern  at  Lebanon,  mentioned  on  page  603.  Prescott  was  exchange4  for  General 
Charles  Lee'  in  April  following,  and  soon  afterward  resumed  his  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish  troops  on  Rhode  Island.  This  was  the  same  Prescott  who  treated  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  so  cruelly  when  that  ofiicer  was  taken  prisoner  near  Montreal  in  the  autumn  of  1775. 

On  account  of  the  bravery  displayed  and  the  importance  of  the  service  in  this  expedition. 
Congress,  having  a  "just  sense  of  the  gallant  behavior  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Barton,  and  the 
brave  oSicers  and  men  of  his  party,  who  distinguished  their  valor  and  address  in  making 
prisoner  of  Major-general  Prescott,  of  the  British  army,  and  Major  William  Barrington,  his 
aid-de-carap,"*  voted  Barton  an  elegant  sword;  and  on  the  24th  of  December  fol-  juiy^^^ 
lowing,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  colonel  in  the  Continental  army.'       ^'^• 

General  Sullivan  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  American  troops  in  Rhode  Island 
in  the  spring  of  1778,  at  about  the  time  when  Prescott  resumed  his  command  of  the  ene- 
my's forces.  The  latter,  incensed  and  mortified  by  his  capture  and  imprisonment,  determ- 
ined to  gratify  his  thirst  for  revenge.  Under  pretense  of  an  anticipated  attack  upon  the  isl- 
and, he  sent  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  up  the  bay  on  the  24th  of  May,  to  de- 
stroy the  American  boats  and  other  property  that  fell  in  their  way.  At  daylight  the 
next  morning  they  landed  between  Warren  and  Bristol,  and  proceeded  in  two  divisions  to 
execute  their  orders.  One  party,  who  proceeded  to  the  Kickemuet  River,  destroyed  seventy 
flat-bottomed  boats  and  a  state  galley  ;  the  other  burned  the  meeting-house  and  a  number 
of  dwellings  at  Warren,  and  plundered  and  abused  the  inhabitants  in  various  ways.  The 
females  were  robbed  of  their  shoe-buckles,  finger-rings,  and  other  valuables,  and  live  stock 
were  driven  away  for  the  use  of  the  British  army.     They  then  proceeded  to  Bristol,  and  fired 


dence,  the  grounds  around  it  being  finely  shaded  by  willows,  elms,  and  sycamores.  The  prcs^cnt  occupant 
kindly  showed  me  the  room  in  which  Prescott  was  lying  at  the  time  of  his  capture.  It  is  on  the  second 
floor,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  house,  or  on  the  right  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  It  is  a  well-built 
frame  house,  and  was  probably  then  the  mof^t  spacious  mansion  on  the  island  out  o^  Newport. 

*  General  Lee  had  been  captured  at  Baskingridge,  in  New  Jersey,  in  December,  1776,  while  passing 
from  the  Hudson  to  join  Washington  on  the  Delaware. 

'  Tournals  of  Congress,  iii.,  241.  '  Ibid.,  459. 
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the  Episcopal  church  (mislaking  it  for  a  dissenters'  meeting-honse),  burned  twenly-two  dwell- 
ingc,  and  carried  off  considerable  plunder.  A  few  dayi  aflerwan],  another  marauding  part}- 
of  a  hundred  and  Bfty  burned  the  inillB  at  Tiverton,  and  attempted  to  set  fire  to  and  plundei 
the  town,  but  a  resolute  band  of  twenty-five  men  kept  them  at  bay,  eflectually  disputing  their 
passage  acroaa  the  bridge.  Satisfied  with  this  great  display  of  pronesa  and  vengeance.  Fret- 
cott  refrained  from  further  hostile  movements,  until  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  the 
combined  attacks  of  an  American  army  and  a  French  fleet. 

I  have  noticed  on  pages  86  and  87,  ante,  the  treaty  of  alliance  and  commeroe  concluiied 
between  the  United  States  and  France  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1 778.'  Pursuant  to  the  stipulations  of  that 
treaty,  a  French  squadron  for  the  American  service 
was  fitted  out  at  Toulon,  consisting  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  line,  and  four  frigates  of  superior  size.  Count 
d'Estaing,  a  brave  and  successful  naval  officer,  was 

appointed  to  Iho  command,  and  on  the  13th  of 

April  the  fleet  sailed  for  America.  Silas  Deane, 
one  of  the  American  commissioners,  and  M.  Gerard, 
the  first  appointed  French  minister  to  the  United 
States,  cume  passengers  in  the  Languedoc,  D'Estaing'a 
flag-ship.     Authentic  information  of  the  sailing  of  this 

expedition  reached  the  British  cabinet  on  the 

4th  of  May.  Some  of  the  ministers  being  out 
of  town,  a  cabinet  council  was  not  held  until  the  6th, 
when  it  was  determined  speedily  to  dispatch  a  power- 
ful sqnadron,  then  at  Portsmouth,  Id  America.  On 
the  20th,  Admirals  Byron  and  Hyde  Parker,  with 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  weighed  anchor.  Doubtful  of  the  destination  of  D'Estaine,  and 
not  knowing  that  Deane  and  Gerard  were  with  him,  ministers  couatermanded  the  order  for 
sailing,  and  the  squadron,  overtaken  by  an  express,  returned  to  Plymouth,  where  it  remsiae^l  . 
until  the  5th  of  June,  when  it  again  sailed  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Byron  aloae.' 
The  conduct  of  the  French  government,  in  thus  openly  giving  aid,  by  treaty  and  amw. 
to  the  revolted  colonics,  aroused  the  ire,  not  only  of  ministers,  but  of  the  people  of  Greii 
Britain,  in  whose  bosoms  the  embers  of  ancient  feuds  were  not  wholly  extinct.  In  Psrlii- 
ment,  which  was  just  on  the  eve  of  adjournment,  ministers  moved  an  appropriate  addre«  tii 
the  king.  The  opposition  proposed  an  amendment  requesting  his  majesty  to  dismia  tlie 
ministry!  A  furious  debate  arose,  but  the  original  address  was  carried  by  a  majorily  of  Iwd 
hundred  and  sixty-three  against  one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  the  Commons,  and  an  equillf 

'  The  French  envoy,  De  Nonilles  (uncle  of  La  Fayette's  wife),  delivered  a  rescript  to  Lord  Wejramlt 
on  the  17th  of  March,  in  which  he  informed  the  British  court  of  the  treaty.  While  in  it  he  proftsBwi  is  ite 
name  of  the  govemmonc  a  desire  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  Groat  Britain,  and  declared  tint  tb< 
"  court  of  Ijondon"  would  find  in  his  communication  "  new  proofs  of  his  majesty's  [Louis  XVI.]  conalui 
and  sincere  disposition  for  peace,"  he  plainly  warned  it  that  his  sovereign,  "  being  deiermincid  to  protrn 
effectually  the  lawful  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  Hag,  had,  in  conaeqneBR. 
taken  effectual  measures,  in  concert  with  the  Thirteen  Ur.ited  and  Independent  Stales  of  America."  TIk 
note  greatly  incensed  the  British  ministry,  fi>r  tbey  considered  it  more  than  half  ironical  in  language,  uJ 
intentionally  insulting  in  spirit.  Orders  were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  French  vessels  in  English  pn^ 
A  similar  ojder  was  issued  by  the  French  governmenl.  War  ihus  actually  commenced  betweel  tbitwn 
nations,  though  not  formally  declared. 

'  Charles  Henry  Count  d'Eslaing  was  a  native  of  Anvergne,  in  France.  He  was  under  the  famnuConil 
Lally,  governor  general  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  in  ITS6.  He  was  taken  priMMrln 
the  English,  but  escaped  by  breaking  his  parole.  He  was  commander  al  the  taking  of  Grenada  iftnlu 
services  in  America.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  Notnbica  in  the  French  Revolulioo,  u^ 
bring  suspected  of  unfriendliness  to  the  Terrorists,  was  guillotined  on  the  29th  of  April,  1793. 

'  Admiral  Byron  carried  with  him  to  Earl  Howe,  the  naval  commander  on  the  American  coast,  l  p«»"' 
for  that  officer  to  return  to  England,  pursuant  to  his  ovrn  urgent  request.  Byron  became  his  luccow" 
the  chief  command  ■ 
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decided  majority  in  the  Upper  House.  Parliament  soon  afterward  adjourned,  and  did  not 
meet  again  until  November,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening,  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  to  the  conduct  of  France.  After  speaking  of  the  good  faith  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  quiet  then  prevailing  in  Europe,  he  said,  *'  In  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
without  pretense  of  provocation  or  color  of  complaint,  the  court  of  France  hath  not  forborne 
to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity,  in  violation  of  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  general  rights 
of  sovereigns  ;  at  first  by  the  clandestine  supply  of  arms  and  other  aid  to  my  revolted  sub* 
jects  in  North  America  ;  afterward  by  avowing  openly  their  support,  and  entering  into  formal 
engagements  with  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  ;  and  at  length  by  committing  open  hostilities 
and  depredations  on  my  faithful  subjects,  and  by  an  actual  invasion  of  my  dominions  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies.''  He  alluded  to  the  want  of  success  in  America,  the  means 
that  had  been  put  forth  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  the  complete  failure  of  the  commissioners 
to  conclude  a  peace,  and  the  evident  preparations  for  hostilities  which  Spain  was  making. 
He  closed  his  address  by  calling  upon  Parliament  to  put  forth  their  utmost  energies  which 
the  crisis  demanded,  assuring  them  that  his  cordial  co-operation  would  always  be  extended, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  called  out  the  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  country.  In 
fact,  the  king  carefully  avoided  casting  censure  upon  ministers  for  the  late  miscarriages  in 
America,  and,  by  implication,  fixed  the  blame  upon  the  commanders  in  that  service.  The 
address  was  warmly  opposed  in  both  houses,  and  in  the  Commons  the  king  was  accused  of 
falsehood — uttering  *'  a  false,  unjust,  and  illiberal  slander  on  the  commanders  in  the  service 
of  the  crown  ;  loading  them  with  a  censure  which  ought  to  fall  on  ministers  alone."  Yet 
ministers  were  still  supported  by  pretty  large  majorities  in  both  houses,  while  the  war-spirit, 
renewed  by  the  French  alliance,  was  hourly  increasing  among  the  multitude  without.^ 

After  a  voyage  of  eighty-seven  days,  the  French  squadron  arrived  on  the  coast, 
and  anchored  at  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay.  Howe,  with  his  fleet,  had,  for-  ^ 
tunately  for  himself,  left  the  Delaware  a  few  days  before,  and  was  anchored  off  Sandy  Hook, 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  land  forces  under  Clinton,  then  proceeding  from  Philadelphia 
to  New  York.*  On  learning  this  fact,  Deane  and  Gerard  proceeded  immediately  up  the 
Delaware  to  Philadelphia,  where  Congress  was  then  in  session.'  After  communicating  with 
that  body,  D'Estaing  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for  Sandy  Hook.  Howe  was  within  the 
Hook,  in  Raritan  or  Amboy  Bay,*  whither  D'Estaing  could  not  with  safety  attempt  to  follow 
him  with  his  largo  vessels,  on  account  of  a  sand-bar  extending  to  Staten  Island  from  Sandy 
Hook.*  He  anchored  near  the  Jersey  shore,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River. 

On  the  2 2d  of  July,  D'Estaing  sailed  with  his  squadron,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Washington,  to  co-operate  with  General  Sullivan,  then  preparing  to  make  an  attempt 


*  Lo88ing's"1776,"  p.  274. 

'  It  was  during  this  progress  of  the  British  army  toward  New  York  that  the  Americans,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Washington,  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  Monmouth  court-house,  in  New  Jersey, 
where  a  severe  battle  occurred  on  the  28th  of  June,  1778. 

'  Congress  had  sat  at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  time  of  the  entrance  of  the  British  into  Philadel- 
phia in  the  autumn  of  1777,  until  the  30th  of  June,  1778,  after  the  evacuation  of  that  city  by  the  enemy 
under  Clinton. 

*  Howc^s  fleet  consisted  of  only  six  64  gun  ships,  three  of  50,  and  two  of  40,  with  some  frigates  and 
sloops.  Several  of  D'Estaing's  ships  were  of  great  bulk  and  weight  of  metal,  one  carrying  90,  another  80, 
and  six  74  guns  each.  Had  D'Estaing  arrived  a  little  sooner,  and  caught  Howe's  fleet  in  the  Delaware,  he 
might  easily  have  captured  or  destroyed  it ;  and  doubtless  the  land  forces  of  the  enemy  would  have  shared 
the  fate  of  those  under  Burgoyno  at  Saratoga. 

^  Sandy  Hook,  in  form  and  extent,  has  been  greatly  changed  since  the  time  in  question.  According  to  a 
map,  in  my  possession,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  published  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Tryon,  in  1779, 
Sandy  Hook  was  a  low  {)oint,  extending  northward  from  the  Highlands  of  Noversink  or  Navesink.  The 
sandy  bar  on  which  the  Ocean  House,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neversink  River,  now  stands,  forming  a  sound 
many  miles  in  extent,  was  not  then  in  existence ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  sea  made  a  breach  across  the  neck 
of  Sandy  Hook  in  1778,  that  there  was  a  passage  within  it  along  the  base  of  the  Highlands  from  the  Rari- 
tan or  Amboy  Bay.  Now  the  water  is  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  depth  in  the  main  ship  channel,  imme- 
diately above  the  east  beacon  on  Sandy  Hook,  quite  sufficient  to  allow  ships  as  heavy  as  D'£staiiig*8  to  ente& 
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to  expel  the  enemy  from  Rhode  Island.  In  consequence  of  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Gen- 
eral Spencer,  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  an  expedition  against  the  British  on  Rhode  Island  in 
1777,  CongrcBB  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the  cause.  This  expedition  was  arranged  by  Gen- 
eral Spencer  at  considerable  expense,  and  with  fair  prom'ses  of  success.  The  Americans 
were  stationed  at  Tiverlon,  near  the  present  stone  bridge,  and  had  actually  em- 
barked in  their  boats  to  cross  over  to  Rhode  Island  to  surprise  the  enemy,  when 
Spencer  prudently  countermanded  the  order.  lie  had  ascertained  that  the  British  command- 
er was  apprised  of  his  intentions,  and  seeing  no  efTort  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  oppose  his 
landing,  apprehended  some  stratagem  that  might 
lie  fatal.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  fact.  Tho  Brit- 
ish had  determined  to  allow  the  Americans  to 
land  and  march  some  distance  upon  the  island, 
when  they  would  cut  off  their  retreat  by  destroy- 
ing their  boats,  and  thus  make  them  captives. 
General  Spencer,  indignant  at  the  censure  im- 
plied in  the  proposed  inquiry  of  Congress,  resign- 
ed his  commission,  and  General  Sullivan  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.' 

The  French  fleet  appeared  off  the  har- 
bor of  Newport  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  '™" 
the  next  morning,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhab- 
ilauts,  the  vessels  of  the  allies  were  anchored  near 
Brenton's  Reef,  where  General  Sullivan  had  a 
conference  with  the  admiral,  and  a  plan  of  oper- 
ations was  agreed  upon.  One  of  the  ships  ran 
tip  the  channel  west  of  Canonicut.  and  anchor- 
od  at  the  north  point  of  that  island. 

WashingtoQ  had  directed  Sullivan  to  call  upon 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut 
for  five  thousand  militia.  The  call  was  made, 
and  promptly  responded  to.  The  Massachusetts 
mihtia  marched  under  John  Hancock  as  gen- 
eral ;■  and  to  great  was  the  enthusiasm  engen- 
dered by  the  presence  of  the  French  squadron, 
that  thousands  of  volunteers,  gentlemen  and  oth- 
ers, from  Boston,  Salem,  Newburyport,  Ports- 
mouth, &c.,  engaged  in  the  service,'  Two  bri- 
gades of  Continental  infantry,  under  La  Fayette, 
were  sent  from  the  main  army  ;  and  the  whole 
force,  ten  thousand  strong,  was  arranged  in  two 
divisions,  under  the  immediate  coounand  ofGen- 
erals  Greene*  and  La  Fayette. 
v,.Ei«T.«i.-.  urvr,  .V..U1,.  i,..^r.^  .^  .,.„,-  Q^  ^^^  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  D'Es- 

'  Joseph  Spencer  was  bom  al  East  Haddam,  in  Connecticut,  in  1714.  He  was  a  major  in  tho  colonial 
army  in  1756,  and  waa  one  uf  tbo  first  eight  brigadien  appointed  by  the  Continental  Congreiis  in  1775. 
He  was  appointed  a  major  general  in  Aiif:ust,  1776,  and  in  1777  was  in  commanJ  of  (ho  American  IWccs 
on  Bhode  Island.  After  his  resignation  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to  Congress  from  his  native  slate.  He 
died  al  East  Haddatn  in  January,  1789,  aged  sevenly-firo  years. 

*  Hildrelh,  iii.,  252.  >  Gordon,  ii.,  369. 

*  General  Greene  was  then  the  quarter-masler  general  of  tho  Continental  army.  His  prudoncc,  military 
skill,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Rhode  blander,  indueed  Waabington  to  di»patcb  him  to  that  field  of  oper- 
ations at  that  time. 

'  The  letters  upon  ibe  map  indicate  the  position  of  the  following  named  objects :  A,  head-quarters  of 
Prescoit  when  he  waa  captured ;  C  D,  the  two  British  lines  across  the  islaad,  the  former  extending  from 
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taing  commenced  operations.  Two  of  his  vessels  approached  to  the  attack  of  four  British 
frigates  (the  Orpheus,  Lark,  Juno,  and  Cerberus)  and  some  smaller  vessels,  lying  near  Pru- 
dence Island.  Unable  to  fight  successfully  or  to  escape,  the  enemy  set  fire  to  all  these  ves- 
sels, and  soon  afterward  sunk  two  others  (the  Flora  and  Falcon),  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  D'Estaing.  Unfortunately,  the  American  troops  were  not  quite  prepared 
to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet.  Although  Sullivan  had  every  thing  in  readiness  at 
Providence,  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  troops  prevented  his  departure  for  Rhode  Island,  and 
it  was  nearly  a  week  before  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  This  delay  was 
the  occasion  of  great  difficulty,  and  proved  fatal  to  the  enterprise. 

On  the  10th,  according  to  agreement,  the  whole  American  force,  in  two  divi-  Auirnit, 
sions,  crossed  from  Tiverton  in  eighty-six  flat-bottomed  boats,*  prepared  under  the  di-  ^'^®* 
rection  of  the  energetic  Major  Talbot,  and  landed  on  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where  it 
was  to  be  joined  by  four  thousand  marines  from  the  French  squadron.  The  British  had  just 
been  re-enforced,  and  were  about  six  thousand  strong,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir 
Robert  Pigot.  They  abandoned  their  works  on  the  north  part  of  the  island  when  the  Amer- 
icans landed,  and  retired  within  their  strongly-intrenched  lines  about  three  miles  above  New- 
port. Perceiving  this  movement,  Sullivan  ordered  the  Americans  to  advance,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  landing  of  the  French  troops.  They  moved  from  the  ferry,  and  in  the  afternoon 
t^ncamped  upon  the  high  ground  known  as  Quaker  Hill,  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  north 
of  Newport. 

Within  five  days  after  D'Estaing  left  Sandy  Hook,  four  British  men-of-war  had  arrived 
singly  at  New  York.  With  this  re-enforcement  Howe  determined  to  proceed  to  the  relief 
of  his  majesty's  army  on  Rhode  Island.  He  appeared  ofl'  Newport  harbor  with  a  Anmirt, 
lleet  of  twenty-five  sail  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  ;  and  the  next  morning,  D'Es-  ^'^*- 
taing,  instead  of  landing  his  marines  according  to  agreement,  spread  his  sails  to  a  favorable 
breeze,  and  sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  under  a  severe  cannonade  from  the  British  batteries, 
to  attack  Admiral  Howe.  It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  Anpuatio^ 
French  fleet  went  out  into  the  open  sea,  and  all  that  day  the  two  naval  com-  ^^'®- 
manders  contended  for  the  weather-gage.'  This  maneuvering  prevented  an  engagement. 
The  next  morning  the  wind  had  increased  to  a  gale,  and  a  violent  tempest,  that  raged  for 
nearly  forty-eight  hours,'  separated  the  belligerents.  Two  of  the  French  ships  were  dis- 
masted, and  the  count's  flag-ship  lost  her  rudder  and  all  her  masts.  In  this  condition  she 
was  borne  down  upon  by  a  British  frigate  under  full  sail,  from  which  she  received  a  broad- 
:?ide,  but  with  little  damage.  Another  of  the  French  disabled  vessels  was  attacked  in  the 
Fame  way,  the  assailants  sheering  ofl'  after  firing  a  single  broadside  ;  but  the  junction  of  six 
^ail  of  the  French  squadron  on  the  14th  prevented  other  attacks  on  the  crippled  ships.  On 
the  IGth,  the  French  seventy-four  gun  ship  Caesar  and  the  British  fifty  gun  ship  Iris  had  a 

'Tonomy  Hill,  H,  and  the  latter  crossing  the  slope  near  Rose  Island,  near  Newport;  E,  the  American  lines 
l»ctwcen  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills  and  Butts's  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  the  island  ;  F,  the  position  of  the 
Americans,  with  their  batteries,  when  preparing  to  attack  the  British  lines  and  waiting  for  D'Estaing ;  G, 
barker's  Hill,  fortified  by  the  British ;  H,  'Tonomy  Hill ;  O,  the  west  or  Narraganset  passage  of  the  bay ; 
l\  the  middle;  and  Q,  the  east  or  Seaconet  passage.  The  Bristol  Ferry,  across  which  the  Americans  re- 
treated, is  named  on  the  map.  It  was  at  the  narrowest  place,  a  line  to  the  right  of  the  word  Butts.  There 
u  ere  fortifications  upon  Gold,  Rose,  Goat,  and  Contour  Islands,  as  well  as  upon  Canonicut,  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible.  The  short  double  lines  upon  the  map,  immediately  above  the  letter  N  in  Newport,  mark 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Adams,  the  Castle  Hill  of  the  Revolution,  and  opposite,  upon  a  point  of  Canon- 
icut,  is  the   Dumplings  Fort,  or  Fort   Canonicat,  now  a  picturesque  ruin. 

*  These  boats  were  capable  of  bearing  one  hundred  men  each.  They  were  fitted  out  with  great  dis- 
patch, and  Talbot,  who  directed  the  operations,  became  so  wearied  by  over-exertions,  that  he  slept  soundly, 
lor  a  long  time,  under  one  of  them,  while  the  hammers  of  the  caulkers,  who  were  at  work  by  candle-light, 
were  rattling  over  his  head. — Tuckerman's  Life  of  Talbot^  p.  47. 

'  A  ship  is  said  to  have  the  weathor-gagc  when  she  in  at  the  windward  of  another  vessel.  In  naval  en- 
i^agements,  obtaining  the  weather-gage  is  an  important  desideratum  for  the  contending  squadrons. 

^  This  storm  is  still  spoken  of  by  the  older  inhabitants  of  Newport  as  *'  the  great  storm."  accounts  of 
which  they  had  received  from  their  parents.  So  violent  was  the  wind,  that  the  spray  was  brought  by  it 
tiom  the  ocean,  and  incrustcd  the  windows  in  the  town  with  salt. 
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severe  engagement  for  an  honr  and  a  half,  in  "which  both  vessels  were  much  injured.  This 
ended  the  contest,  and  D'Estaing,  with  his  disabled  vessels,  appeared  off  the  harbor  of  New- 
port on  the  20th. 

The  Americans,  greatly  disappointed  and  chagrined  by  the  abandonment  of  them  by  their 
allies,  nevertheless  continued  their  preparations  for  attack  with  vigor.  They  had  suffered 
much  from  the  gale  and  the  rain.  On  the  night  of  the  12th,  not  a  tent  or  marquee  could 
be  kept  standing.  Several  soldiers  perished,  many  horses  died,  and  all  the  powder  delivered 
to  the  troops  was  ruined  by  the  rain.  The  troops  were  in  a  deplorable  state  when  the 
AnipiBt,  storm  ceased  on  the  I'lth,  yet  their  courage  and  ardor  were  not  abated.  On  the 
^^  15th,  in  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  of  the  French  squadron,  as  promised  by 
the  admiral,  they  marched  forward  in  three  divisions,  took  post  within  two  miles  of  the  en- 
emy's lines,  commenced  the  erection  of  batteries,  and  soon  afterward  opened  a  fire  of  balls 
and  bombs  upon  the  British  works.*  On  the  night  of  the  reappearance  of  D'Estaing,  Gen- 
erals Greene  and  La  Fayette  proceeded  to  visit  him  on  board  his  vessel,  to  consult  upon 
measures  proper  to  be  pursued.  They  urged  the  count  to  return  with  his  fleet  into  New- 
port harbor  ;  for  the  British  garrison,  disappointed  and  dispirited  on  account  of  not  receiving 
provision  and  ammunition  from  Howe,  would  doubtless  surrender  without  resistance.  D'Es- 
taing  was  disposed  to  comply,  but  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  adherencCito  the  instructions  of 
his  government  to  put  into  Boston  harbor  for  repairs  in  the  event  of  injuries  being  sustained  by 
his  vessels.  Such  injuries  had  been  sustained  in  the  late  gale  and  partial  engagement,  and, 
overruled  by  his  officers,  he  refused  compliance,  sailed  for  Boston,  and  left  the  Americans  to 
take  care  of  themselves.'  Greene  and  La  Fayette  returned  on  the  night  of  the  21st  with 
a  report  of  the  resolution  of  the  French  admiral,  and  the  next  day  Generals  Sullivan  and 
Hancock  sent  letters  of  remonstrance  to  him.  A  protest  against  the  count's  taking  the  fleet 
to  Boston,  signed  by  all  the  general  officers  except  La  Fayette,  was  sent  to  him,  declaring 
such  a  measure  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  France,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  its  monarch, 
destructive  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  alliance  formed 
between  the  two  nations.*  D'Estaing  afl^ected  to  be  ofl^ended  at  this  protest,  and  returned 
Augiij«t23,  a  spirited  answer,  just  as  he  weighed  anchor  for  Boston,  which  drew  from  Sulli 
i778.  ya^jj  j^  sarcastic  reflection,  in  general  orders,  the  following  morning.*  From  Bos- 
ton the  count  wrote  an  explanatory  and  vindicatory  letter  to  Congress,  in  which  he  com- 
plained of  the  protest  and  of  Sullivan's  ungenerous  innuendoes.  The  whole  matter  was  final- 
ly amicably  adjusted. 

Disgusted  at  what  they  deemed  the  perfidy  of  the  French  commander,  and  despairing 

*  General  Sullivan  qoartered  about  five  miles  from  Newport,  at  what  w  now  called  the  Gibb's  Farm 
La  Fayette  quartered  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  at  what  was  then  called  the  Boiler  Garden  Farm ;  and 
Greene  had  his  quarters  in  Middlctown,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Colonel  Richard  K.  Randolph. — Ross's 
Historical  Discourse,  page  53. 

^  It  is  asserted  that  D'Estaing  was  disliked  by  his  officers,  not  on  account  of  personal  considerations,  but 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  land  officer,  and  they  considered  it  an  affront  that  ho  was  placed  over  them. 
They  therefore  cast  every  impediment  in  his  way,  where  opportunities  were  presented  in  which  ho  might 
gain  personal  distinction.  In  the  case  in  question,  all  his  officers  insisted  upon  his  proceeding  to  Boston, 
and  entered  into  a  formal  protest  against  his  remaining  at  Newport. 

'  This  protest  was  signed  by  John  Sullivan,  Nathaniel  Greene,  John  Hancock,  J.  Glover,  Ezekiel  Cor- 
nell, William  Whipple,  John  Tyler,  Solomon  Lovell,  and  John  Fitzconnel. 

*  "The  general  can  not  help,"  said  Sullivan,  in  his  orders,  "  lamenting  the  sudden  and  unexpected  de- 
parture of  the  French  fleet,  as  he  finds  it  has  a  tendency  to  discourage  some  who  placed  great  dependence 
upon  the  assistance  of  it,  though  he  can  by  no  means  suppose  the  army  or  any  part  of  it  endangered  by  this 
movement^  Sullivan  was  doubtless  correct  in  his  opinion,  intimated  in  the  last  clause,  that  the  French  al- 
liance was  of  little  advantage  to  the  Americans,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen.  This  same  Admiral  d'Estaing 
subsequently  abandoned  the  Americans  at  the  South,  at  a  most  critical  juncture,  under  pretense  that  ho  must 
seek  safe  winter  quarters,  although  it  was  then  only  in  the  month  of  October !  The  English  and  Americans 
were  both  duped  by  "  his  most  Christian  majesty"  of  France ;  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  a  balance- 
sheet  of  favors  connected  with  the  alliance  will  show  not  the  least  preponderance  of  service  in  favor  of  the 
French,  unless  the  result  of  the  more  vigorous  action  of  the  Americans,  caused  by  the  hopes  of  success  from 
tiiat  alliance,  shall  be  taken  into  the  account. 
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of  auecew,  between  two  and  three  thousand  of  the  American  volunteer!  left  for  home  on 
the  24th  and  25th.      The  Americnn  force  was  thus  reduced  to  about  the  number  ot 


Lult  Upon  the  British  lines  was 
voB  diepatched  to  Boston,  to  so- 
mly  get  a  promise  from  that  otfi- 
1  the  siege,  if  requested.     It  was 


that  of  the  enemy.     Under  these  circumstances,  i 
deemed  hazardous,  and  a  retreat  prudent.     La  Fayette  ^ 
licit  the  return  of  U'Estaing  to  Newport,  but  he  could  a 
cer  to  march  his  troops  by  land  to  aid  the  Americans  in 
too  late  for  such  a  movement. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  Americans  commenced  a  retreat  with  great  An«nii. 
order  and  secrecy,  and  arrived  at  the  high  grounds  at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  '"*■ 
with  all  their  artillery  and  stores,  at  thre«  the  next  morning.  Their  retreat  having  been 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  a  pursuit  wag  undertaken.  The  Americans  had  fortified  an  em- 
inence called  Butts's  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  Newport.  Here  ihey  made  a  stand, 
and  at  daylight  called  a  council  of  war.  General  Greene  pro[)OBed  to  march  back  and 
meet  the  enemy  on  the  west  road,  then  approaching  in  detachments,  and  consisting  only  of 
the  Hessian  chH.Bseurs  and  two  Anspach  refiiments  under  Lossberg.      On  the  east  road  was 


Genera]  Smith,  with  two  regiments  and  two  flank  companies.  To  the  iormer  were  op- 
posed the  light  troops  of  Lieutenant- colonel  Laurens,  and  to  the  latter  those  of  Colonel 
Henry  B.  Livingston.  Greene's  advice  was  overruled,  and  the  enemy  were  allowed  to  col- 
lect in  force  upon  the  two  eminences  called  respectively  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hill.'  A  large 
detachment  of  the  enemy  marched  very  near  to  the  American  left,  hut  were  repulsed  by 
Glover,  and  driven  back  to  Quaker  Hill.  About  nine  o'clock  the  British  opened  a  severe 
cannonade  upon  the  Americans  from  the  two  hills,  which  was  returned  from  Butts's  Hill 
with  spirit.  Skirmishes  continued  between  advanced  parties  until  near  ten.  when  two  Brit- 
ish sloops  of  war  and  other  armed  vessels,  having  gained  the  right  flank  of  the  Americans. 
began  a  lire  upon  that  point  simultaneoujly  with  a  furious  attack  there  by  the  land  forces  of 
the  enemy.  This  attempt  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Americans,  and  cut  off  a  retreat,  brought 
on  an  almost  general  action,  in  which  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  of  the  patriots  were 
at  one  time  engaged.  The  enemy's  line  was  finally  broken,  after  a  severe  engagement,  in 
attempts  to  take  the  redoubt  on  the  American  right,  and  they  were  driven  back  in  great 
confusion  to  Turkey  Hill,  leaving  many  of  their  dead  and  wounded  in  the  low  grounds  be- 
tween the  contending  armies,  where  the  hottest  of  the  battle  occurred.  This  was  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  a  very  sultry  day,  and  a  number  on  both  sides 
perished  from  the  elFecIs  of  the  heat  and  fatigue.  A  cannonade  was  kept  up  by  both  parties 
until  sunset,  when  the  battle  ceased.  The  skirmishing  and  more  general  action  continued 
seven  hours  without  intermission,  and  the  most  indomitable  courage  was  evinced  by  both 
parties.     The  Americans  had  thirty  killed,  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  wounded,  and  forty- 


'  The  three  eminences,  Bults'j,  Quaker,  and  Turkey  Hill,  are  seen 
its  slopes  covered  wilh  Ihe  AmarJcan  tenl^,  liuakcr  Hill  in  the  center 
h.iu9e  in  the  fore-ground,  or  Ibe  right,  belunged  to  a  Mr.  BrinJley,  i 
Mr.  Anlhony. 


in  Ibe  picture,  the  former  on  the  left, 
and  Tutlicy  Hill  on  the  right.  The 
Dw  near  the  site  of  the  residence  of 
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four  missing.     The  British  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  two  hundred  and  ten,  and  twelve 
missing. 

So  nearly  matched  were  the  belligerents,  that  both  willingly  rested  in  their  respective 
camps  during  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  each  seemed  reluctant  to  renew  the  battle 
Sullivan  had  good  cause  to  refrain  from  another  engagement,  for  at  break  of  day  a  messen- 
ger arrived  from  Providence,  informing  him  that  Howe  had  again  sailed  for  Newport,  was 
seen  off  Block  Island  the  day  before,  and  probably,  before  night,  would  be  in  New- 
port harbor.^  Under  these  circumstances,  Sullivan  thought  it  prudent  to  evacuate 
Rhode  Island,  a  measure  concurred  in  by  his  officers.  There  were  difficulties  in  the  way, 
for  the  first  indications  of  a  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  Americans  would  bring  the  repulsed 
enemy  upon  them  in  full  force.  The  sentinels  of  the  two  armies  were  only  four  hundred 
yards  apart,  and  the  greatest  caution  was  necessary  to  prevent  information  of  Sullivan's  de- 
sign from  reaching  Sir  Robert  Pigot.  Fortunately,  Butts's  Hill  concealed  all  movements 
in  the  rear  of  the  American  camp.  During  the  day,  a  number  of  tents  were  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Americans,  and  pitched  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  the  whole  army  were  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  the  camp.  This  was  intended  to  deceive  the  British,  and  was  success- 
ful. At  the  same  time,  and,  indeed,  during  the  engagement  of  the  previous  day,  the  heavy 
baggage  and  stores  were  falling  back  and  crossing  Bristol  ferry  to  the  main.  At  dark  the 
Aofuatao,  tents  were  struck,  fires  were  lighted  in  front  at  various. points,  the  light  troops, 
1778.  ^j^ii  the  baggage,  marched  down  to  the  ferry,  and  before  midnight  the  whole 
American  army  had  crossed  in  flat- bottomed  boats  to  the  main,  in  good  order,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  man.  During  the  retreat,  La  Fayette  arrived  from  Boston,  whither,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  been  sent  to  persuade  D*£staiug  to  proceed  with  his  squadron  to  Newport 
again.  He  was  greatly  mortified  at  being  absent  during  the  engagement.'  Anticipating 
that  a  battle  would  take  place,  he  traveled  from  Rhode  Island  to  Boston,  nearly  seventy  miles, 
in  a  little  more  than  seven  hours,  and  returned  in  six  and  a  half.'  Although  denied  the  lau- 
rels which  he  might  have  won  in  battle,  he  participated  in  the  honors  of  a  successful  retreat. 

The  evacuation  of  Rhode  Island  was  a  mortifying  circumstance  to  General  Sullivan,  for 
Newport  had  been  almost  within  his  grasp,  and  nothing  could  have  saved  the  British  army 

^  The  fleet  of  Lord  Howe  had  on  board  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thousand  troops  destined  for  Rhode 
Island ;  but  on  approaching  Newport,  and  hearing  of  the  retreat  of  Sullivan  (for  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  until 
the  31st,  the  day  after)  and  the  sailing  of  the  disabled  French  squadron  to  Boston,  Howe  changed  his  course, 
and  sailed  for  the  latter  port,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  of  September.  Perceiving  no  chance  of  success 
in  attacking  D'Estaing.  Howe  prudently  withdrew,  after  throwing  the  town  of  Boston  into  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and,  with  the  disappointed  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sailed  for  New  York.  On  the  way,  Clinton  or- 
dered his  marauding  officer.  General  Grey,  to  land  with  the  troops  at  New  Bedford,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Acushnet  River,  and  proceed  to  destroy  the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  They  landed  upon  Clark's  Neck,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  between  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  on  the  5th  of  September  and  twelve  the  next 
day,  destroyed  about  seventy  sail  of  vessels,  many  of  them  prizes  taken  by  American  privateers,  and  several 
small  craft ;  burned  the  magazine,  wharves,  stores,  warehouses,  vessels  on  the  stocks,  all  the  buildings  at 
MTherson^s  wharf,  the  principal  part*  of  the  houses  at  the  head  of  the  river,  and  the  mills  and  houses  at 
Fairhaven,  opposite.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  was  estimated  at  $323,266.  Grey  and  his  troops 
then  embarked,  and  proceeded  to  Martha's  Vineyard,  where  they  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  made  a 
requisition  for  the  militia  arms,  the  public  money,  thre-e  hundred  oxen,  and  ten  thousand  sheep.  The  de- 
fenseless inhabitants  were  obliged  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  and  the  marauders  returned  to  New 
York  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  fur  the  British  army. 

'  La  Fayette  had  advised  a  retreat  from  Newport  six  days  before.  On  the  24th  he  gave  his  opinion  in 
writing,  as  follows :  ^*  I  do  not  approve  of  continuing  the  siege.  The  time  of  the  militia  is  out,  and  they 
will  not  longer  sacriflce  their  private  interests  to  the  common  cause.  A  retreat  is  the  wisest  step."  Writ- 
ing to  Washington  after  the  retreat,  he  expressed  his  mortification,  and  said,  *^  That  there  has  been  an  ac- 
tion fought  where  I  could  have  been,  and  was  not,  will  seem  as  extraordinary  to  you  as  it  seems  to  myself.'' 
He  arrived  while  the  army  was  retreating,  and  brought  ofl*  the  rear  guard  and  pickets  in  the  best  manner. 
His  feelings  were  soothed  by  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  adopted  on  the  19th  of  September,  thanking  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  and  those  under  his  command  for  their  conduct  in  the  action  and  retreat,' and  specially  re- 
questing the  president  to  inform  the  marquis  of  their  due  sense  of  his  personal  sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston, 
and  his  gallantry  in  conducting  the  pickets  and  out-sentries  in  the  evacuation. — Joumah  of  Congreu^  iv.,  378. 

^  Gordon,  ii.,  376. 
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rrom  capiluUtion  had  D'Estaing  co-operated.  Policy,  at  that  time,  diclatcil  the  courae  of 
Cnngress  in  withholding  the  voice  of  censure,  but  the  people  unhesitatingly  charged  the  fail- 
ure of  the  expedition  upon  the  bad  con<!ucl  of  the  French.  The  retreat  was  approved  of  by 
Coiigrew,  in  a  reaoliition  adopted  on  the  9lh  of  Seplcmber.  It  waa  not  unanimoiiBly 
agreed  to,  and  an  unaucceasful  attempt  was  made  to  reconsider  it.  With  this  event  ^ 
closed  the  Eastern  campaign,  neither  party  in  the  contest  having  gained  any  thin^.' 

The  British  held  possession  of  Rhode  leland  until  the  autumn  of  ]  779,  when  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  desirous  of  making  a  further  demonstration  at  the  South,  and  apprehending  an  at- 
tack upon  New  York  from  the  combined  forces  of  the  American  and  French,  supposed  to 
have  been  eoncortod  between  Washington  and  D'Estaing,  dispatched  a  number  of  trans- 
ports to  bring  off  ihe  troops  from  Newport  to  strengthen  his  position  at  head-quarters.  They 
embarked  on  the  2<5th  of  October,  leavinn  Rhode  Island  in  possessioi 
cans,  after  an  occupation  of  three  years  by  the  enemy.  ~ 
desolated  the  island.  Only  a  single  tree  of  the  a 
Btandinf;  near  the  bank  of  the  Seaconet  channel, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island.  When  they 
left,  they  burned  the  barracks  at  Fort  Adams 
and  the  light-house  upon  Beavertail  Point. 
They  also  carried  away  with  ihem  the  town 
records.  These  were  greatly  injured  by  bein^ 
fubmergcd  in  the  vessel  that  bore  ihcm,  which 
was  sunk  at  Hell  Gate.  They  were  recovered 
and  sent  back  lo  Newport,  but  were  of  little 
service  afterward.  This  event  produced  some 
embarrassment  in  respect  to  property,  but  they 
were  as  nothing  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  impoverished  inhabitants  when  they  re- 
turned lo  their  mulilaled  dwellings  and  deso- 
lated farms.  The  winter  of  1779-80  was  a 
tnrribia  one  for  the  people  of  Rhode  Island.'  AKCrEjri  Sic^iioiiit.' 

It  i»  proper  to  remark,  that  after  Sir  Robert 
Pigot  superseded  Prcscott  in  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Rhode  Island,  the  people 
were  greatly  relieved  of  the  annoyances  they  had  been  subject  to  under  the  rule  of  the  latter. 
Private  properly  was  respected,  plunder  ceased,  the  people  were  treated  with  respect,  and, 
when  the  evacuation  took  place,  no  violence  marked  the  departure  of  the  enemy.  General 
Gates  was  then  at  Providence  with  a  small  force,  and  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  the  move- 
ments of  the  British,'  anticipating  predatory  excursions  along  the  coast ;  but  General  Pigot 

'  Washinf;lon,  in  a  letter  to  Brigadier-general  Nelson  of  Virginia,  written  on  the  20lb  of  Angiisl,  says : 
"  It  ia  not  a  little  pleasing  nor  less  wonderful  to  contemplnto  that,  after  Iwo  years'  mancuveriiig,  and  un. 
JergcHng  (he  slrangct  vici'isilmlea  Ihat  perhaps  ever  ailended  any  one  contest  since  the  creali™,  both 
armies  are  brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from,  and  (bat  the  ofTending  party  in  the  beginning 
U  now  reiluceil  to  the  use  oC  ibe  spade  and  pickaxes  for  defenie.  The  hand  of  Providence  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  this,  (hat  he  must  be  worse  than  an  infidel  thai  laeks  faith,  and  more  wicked,  Ihai  has  not 
gralimde  enough  10  aeknowlcdgo  bis  obligalions.'" — Sparka's  Li/i  and  Wrilingt  of  Watkiniflon,  vi.,  36. 

'  Thi»  was  the  severest  winter  ever  oxperienccil  in  America.  Narragansel  Bay  was  frnzen  over;  anil 
!he  reader  will  remember  the  fact  already  mentioned,  that  the  Bay  of  New  York  was  so  lirmly  bridged 
Ihat  troops  and  heavy  field-pieces  crossed  from  the  city  lo  Slalen  Island.  The  British  having  deslroyeil  the 
•jees  on  Rhode  Island,  fuel  was  very  scarce.  It  was  sold  in  Newport  for  twenty  dollars  a  cord.  Food, 
alae,  was  very  scarce  ;  com  sold  al  four  silver  dollars  a  bushel,  and  potatoes  at  two  dollars,  A  lai  of  ten 
thousand  dollars  was  levied  for  Ihe  relief  of  the  poor,  and  Tiverton  and  neighboring  towns  contributed  gen- 
erously to  their  aid. — Rosa's  Hittorical  Diicourit,  p.  39. 

'  This  tree  stands,  solitary  and  peerlesa,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  water.  It  Is  upon  Ihe  land  of  Mr, 
Thoraaa  R,  Hazzard,  and  between  his  fine  martaion  and  the  river.  It  is  thirly-two  feel  in  circumference 
within  twelve  inches  of  the  ground.  It  is  yet  vigorous,  though  storms  have  riven  some  of  its  lopnOHt 
branches.     When  I  made  (he  sketch  it  was  lea<1e»i,  the  autumn  winds  having  defulialed  il. 

*  During  the  ocoupation  of  the  island  by  the  British,  after  the  retreat  <rf  Sullivan,  Gal«a  was  in  conslani 
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was  no  marauder,  and  scorned  to  do,  even  under  command,  what  Tryon,  Wallace,  and  Grey 
seemed  to  take  grreat  delight  in. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1779  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  obtained  leave  of  absence  for 
one  year,  and  returned  to  France.  But  this  absence  was  not  a  season  of  idleness  among 
his  old  associates,  or  of  forgetfulness  of  the  Americans  on  the  part  of  La  Fayette.  On  the 
contrary,  the  chief  design  of  his  visit  to  his  native  country  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
his  people  and  government  more  warmly  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  to  procure  for 
them  more  substantial  aid  than  they  had  hitherto  received.  After  passing  a  few  days  with 
his  beautiful  and  much  loved  wife,  he  addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  one 
of  the  French  ministers,  on  the  subject  of  furnishing  an  army,  well-appointed  in  every  par- 
ticular, to  fight  in  America.  In  making  such  a  request,  a  soul  less  ardent  and  hopeful  than 
the  youthful  general's  would  not  have  perceived  the  least  probability  of  success.  He  was 
acting  without  instructions  from  the  American  Congress,  or  even  its  sanction  or  the  full  ap- 
proval of  Washington.  It- seemed  but  too  recently  that  French  and  American  troops  were 
battling  in  opposition  in  the  Western  World,  to  hope  that  they  would  freely  commingle, 
though  Britons  were  still  the  foes  of  the  French.  La  Fayette,  however,  understood  French 
character  better  than  Washington  and  Congress  did,  and  he  knew  that  success  would  at- 
tend the  measure.  **  He  had  that  interior  conviction  which  no  argument  or  authority  could 
subdue,  that  the  proposed  expedition  was  practicable  and  expedient,  and  he  succeeded  in 
imparting  his  enthusiasm  to  the  ministers."*  He  was  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  held 
a  subordinate  rank  in  the  army  of  his  king ;  he,  therefore,  had  no  expectation  of  being  com- 
mander of  any  force  that  might  be  sent ;  his  efforts  were  disinterested.*  Nothing  could  di- 
vert him  from  his  object,  and,  with  a  joyful  heart,  he  returned  to  America  the  following 
spring,  bearing  to  the  patriots  the  glad  tidings  that  a  French  squadron,  with  an 

'  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  admirably  ofRcered  and  equipped,  and  con- 

veying money  for  the  United  States  Treasury,  was  about  to  sail  for  our  shores.  The  mar- 
quis also  brought  a  commission  from  Louis  XVI.  for  Washington,  appointing  him  lieutenant 
general  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  vice-admiral  of  its  fleets.  This  was  a  wise  measure, 
and  operated,  as  intended,  to  prevent  difiiculties  that  might  arise  respecting  ofRcial  etiquette. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  French  should  be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and  always  cede  the 
post  of  honor  to  the  Americans.  Lieutenant-general  the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  expedition,,  was  to  place  himself  under  the  American  commander-in- 
chief,  and  on  all  occasions  the  authority  of  Washington  was  to  be  respected  as  supreme. 
This  arrangement  secured  the  best  understanding  between  the  two  armies  while  the  allies 
remained  in  America.' 


receipt  of  intelligence  respecting  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  by  means  of  secret  letters  and  a  sort  of  tel- 
egraphic communication.  Lieutenant  Seth  Chapin  employed  a  woman*  residing  in  Newport,  to  write  down 
every  thing  of  importance,  and  conceal  the  letter  in  a  hole  in  a  certain  rock.  By  setting  up  poles,  as  if  to 
dry  clothes,  and  by  other  signals  agreed  upon,  the  lieutenant  was  informed  of  the  presence  of  a  letter  in  the 
secret  post-ofTice,  and  of  perfect  safety  in  coming  to  receive  it.  He  would  then  row  across  from  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  Little  Compton,  get  the  packet,  and  send  it  off  to  Gates.  After  the  evacuation,  the  lieutenant 
and  his  aids  received  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  Continental  money,  for  their  services,  the  whole 
amount  being  worth  then  only  about  seventy  dollars  in  specie. 

^  Everett's  Eulogy  on  La  Fayette. 

'  At  the  request  of  Count  de  Vergennes,  La  Fayette  drew  up  a  statement  containing  a  detailed  plan  of 
the  proposed  expedition.  It  is  a  paper  of  great  interest,  and  exhibits  genius  of  the  highest  order,  of  which 
a  general  of  threescore  might  be  proud.  The  number  and  disposition  of  the  troops,  the  character  of  the 
officers  proper  to  accompany  them,  the  appointments  of  the  fleet  and  army,  the  time  of  embarkation,  proper 
place  for  landing,  and  the  probable  service  to  which  the  fleet  and  army  would  be  called,  were  all  laid  out 
with  a  minuteness  and  clearness  of  detail  which  seemed  to  indicate  almost  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  fu- 
ture.    The  whole  expedition  was  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  marquis. 

'  This  arrangement  was  conceived  by  La  Fayette,  and  be  made  it  a  fundamental  point.  Not  oontenl 
with  soliciting  troops  for  America,  La  Fayette  requested  large  supplied  of  clothing,  guns,  and  ammunition 
for  the  RepublicuM  army.  They  were  promised,  but  only  a  part  wore  sent.  Such  was  the  importunity  of 
La  Fayette,  and  such  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  with  which  he  represented  the  wants  and  claims  of  his 
Republican  friends,  that  the  old  Count  Maorepas,  who  was  then  prime  minister,  said  ooe  day  in  the  Couiv- 
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Great  was  the  joy  of  the  American  Congress  produced  by  the  tidings  brought  by  La  Fay- 
ette, and  assurance  possessed  the  minds  of  that  assembly  that  the  next  campaign  would  se- 
cure peace  and  independence  to  the  States.  Although  policy  forbade  giving  publicity  to  the 
fact  that  aid  from  abroad  was  near  at  hand,  sufficient  information  leaked  out  to  diffuse 
among  the  people  pleasant  hopes  for  the  future.  The  return  of  La  Fayette  was  hailed  with 
delight.  Congress,  by  resolution, &  testified  their  satisfaction  at  his  return,  and  ac-  » Mar  15 
ccpted  with  pleasure  a  tender  of  the  further  services  of  so  gallant  and  meritorious  an  ^^^• 
officer.^  Three  days  after ward^  Congress  resolved  that  bills  be  immediately  drawn 
on  Dr.  Franklin  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  Mr.  Jay  for  the  same 
amount,  payable  at  sixty  days'  sight ;  and  that  the  money  be  applied  solely  to  the  bringing 
of  the  army  into  the  field,  and  forwarding  them  supplies  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency 
and  nature  of  the  service  shall  require.  Also,  that  the  States  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Del- 
aware, Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  and  New  Hampshire,  be  most  earnestly  called  upon  to  pay  into  the  Continental  treas- 
ury, within  thirty  days,  ten  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  also  resolved  that  the  Legislatures, 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Virginia,  be  requested  to  invest  their  executive  authority,  or  some 
other  persons,  with  such  powers  as  would  enable  them,  on  the  application  of  the  committee 
at  the  head-quarters  of  the  army,  to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  state.'  The  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  were  exempt  from  the  requisition,  because  they  were  then  bearing  the  heavy 
burden  of  an  active  campaign  within  their  own  limits.  Congress  thus  began  to  prepare  for 
the  most  energetic  co-operation  with  the  allies  when  they  should  arrive. 

The  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  de  Ternay,  sailed  from  Brest  early  in 
April,  and  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Virginia  on  the  4th  of  July.'  On  the  evening  of 
the  10th  it  entered  Newport  harbor,  on  which  occasion  the  town  was  brilliantly  illu- 
minated, and  every  demonstration  of  joy  was  made  by  the  inhabitants.  General  Heath, 
then  in  command  on  Rhode  Island,  was  present  to  receive  Rochambeau  and  his  troops  on 
landing,  and  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  batteries  upon  the  island.  On  the  24th,  the 
(jreneral  Assembly,  then  in  session,  presented  complimentary  addresses  to  Rochambeau  and 
Ternay  ;  and  General  Washington,  having  heard  of  their  arrival,  recommended,  in  general 
orders  at  his  camp  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  to  the  officers  of  the  American  army,  to  wear 
rockades  of  black  and  white — the  growid  being  of  the  first  color,  and  the  relief  o(  the  second 
— as  a  compliment  to,  and  a  symbol  of  friendship  and  affection  for  their  allies.^  The  Amer* 
ican  cockade,  at  that  time,  was  black  ;  the  French  white. 

As  soon  as  intelligence  was  received  of  the  arrival  of  the  allies,  La  Fayette  set  out  for 
Newport,  under  instructions  from  Washington,  to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for 
future  operations.  The  French  troops  were  pleasantly  encamped  southeast  of  Newport,  but 
they  were  not  suffered  to  remain  quiet.  When  intelligence  of  the  sailing  of  Ternay  from 
Brest  reached  the  British  cabinet,  they  dispatched  Admiral  Graves,  with  six  ships  of  the  line, 
to  re-enforce  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  the  successor  of  Byron,  then  commanding  the  squadron  on 
the  American  coast.  Graves  arrived  at  New  York  three  days  after  Ternay  entered  New- 
ell, "  It  is  fortunate  for  the  king  that  La  Fayette  does  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its  fur- 
niture, to  send  to  bis  dear  Americans,  as  his  majesty  would  he  unable  to  refuse  it."  La  Fayette  purchased) 
on  his  own  account,  a  large  quantity  of  swords  and  other  military  equipages,  which  he  brought  with  him 
and  presented  to  the  oflioers  of  the  li^ht  infantry  whom  he  commanded  during  the  cam])aign. — See  Appendix 
to  vol.  vii.  of  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Wathington^  where  will  be  found  interesting  documents  relat- 
ing to  this  expedition. 

'  Journals  of  Congress^  vi.,  49.  While  in  France,  La  Fayette  was  presented  with  an  elegant  sword,  pre* 
pared  there  under  the  directions  of  Franklin,  by  order  of  Congress.  Franklin  sent  it  to  the  marquis  from 
Fassy,  by  his  grandson.    An  account  of  this  sword,  and  drawings  will  be  found  on  page  119,  vol.  ii. 

*  Journals  of  Congrtss^  vi.,  50,  51. 

'  The  fleet  consisted  of  two  ships  of  eijjhty  guns  each,  one  of  seventy-four,  four  of  sixty-four,  two  frirratet 
cf  forty,  a  cutter  of  twenty,  a  hospital-ship,  pierced  for  sixty-four,  a  L>omb-ship.  and  thirty-two  trans|)orts. 
The  land  forces  consisted  of  four  regiments,  a  battalion  of  artiller)',  and  the  legion  of  the  Duke  dc  J«auzun, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  six  thousand  men. 

*  Thacher,  p.  200.     Gordon,  iii.,  65. 
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July  13,  P^^f"*  harbor.  The  English  fleet,  now  stronger  than  the  French,  proceeded  imme- 
1780.  diately  to  attempt  a  blockade  of  the  latter  in  Narraganset  Bay.  On  the  19th,  four 
British  ships,  the  advance  sail  of  the  fleet  rendezvousing  at  Block  Island,  appeared  off  New* 
port.  The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  the  wind  would  permit,  three  French  frigates  went  in 
pursuit  of  them,  but,  falling  in  with  nine  or  ten  ships  of  the  enemy  that  were  approaching, 
made  sail  for  the  harbor,  under  full  chase. 

Intelligence  was  received  that  General  Clinton,  lately  returned  to  New  York  from  thb 
South,  was  preparing  to  proceed  in  person,  with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  to  attack  Rhodt 
Island.  Menaced  by  sea  and  land,  General  Heath  called  earnestly  upon  Rhode  Island. 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut  for  troops,  and  his  requisition  was  promptly  complied  with  . 
so  promptly,  that,  before  any  enemy  appeared,  the  allied  forces  felt  quite  competent  to  oppose 
the  largest  army  that  Clinton  could  possibly  bring  into  the  field.  Sir  Henry  actually  sailed 
from  New  York  ^^ith  eight  thousand  troops,  but  proceeded  no  further  than  Huntington  Bay, 
in  Long  Island  Sound.  Informed  there  of  the  fortified  position  of  the  French  at  Newport, 
the  rapid  gathering  of  the  militia,  and  the  approach  of  Washington  toward  New  York  city, 
Clinton  abandoned  the  expedition  and  returned  to  his  head-quarters. 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  on  our  coast,  the  French  and  English  fleets  were 
striving  for  the  mastery  in  the  West  Indies.  The  former  was  commanded  by  Admiral  de 
Guichen,  the  latter  by  Admiral  Rodney.  It  was  the  understanding  when  Ternay  and  Ro- 
chambeau  left  France,  that  they  were  to  be  joined  at  Rhode  Island  by  the  squadron  of  De 
Guichen.  Events  unforeseen  prevented  this  junction.  The  arrival  of  Rodney  at  St.  Lucie, 
and  subsequent  maneuvers  and  encounters,  detained  De  Guichen  in  the  West  Indies  until 
July  ;  and  five  days  before  Ternay  arrived  at  Newport,  De  Guichen  left  St.  Do- 
mingo for  Europe,  his  ships  having  suffered  greatly  in  the  engagements,  and  the  land 
troops  which  they  carried  having  been  terribly  diminished  by  sickness.  The  failure  of  this 
co-operation,  the  great  number  of  invalids  among  the  French  troops  at  Newport,  and  the 
expectation  of  an  attack  there,  or  an  attempt  to  blockade  the  squadron,  made  it  inexpedient 
to  break  up  the  encampment  on  Rhode  Island  and  attempt  any  operations  at  a  distance.  Ii 
was  concluded  to  pass  the  winter  there.  Lauzun  and  his  legion,  as  we  havt*  seen,  were  can- 
toned at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  militia  v\'ere  kept  under 
arms  at  Newport,  to  assist  in  guarding  the  French  squadron,  and  the  allict  became  a  bur- 
den, rather  than  an  aid,  to  the  Americans.  The  conference  between  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau,  and  the  final  departure  of  the  French  troops  in  1781 ,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
American  army  on  the  Hudson,  have  been  noticed  on  page  436. 

The  Chevalier  de  Ternay  died  at  Newport  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  was 
buried  with  distinguished  honors  in  Trinity  Church-yard,  where  a  slab  was  afterward  erected 
Mnrrh,  ^^  his  memory.  Admiral  de  Barras  succeeded  him  in  command  early  in  the  follow- 
^^^^-  ing  spring,  about  which  time  Washington  arrived  at  Newport,  and  held  a  conference 
with  Rochambeau.  The  town  was  illuminated  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  departure  of  the  allies,  quiet  prevailed  on  Rhode  Island.  Active  military  op- 
erations ceased  there,  and,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  the  people  were  undisturbed,  except 
by  occasional  menaces  from  English  vessels  in  pursuit  of  American  privateers,  of  which  a 
large  number  hailed  from  Narraganset  Bay,  or  made  its  waters  their  place  of  refuge  when 
in  danger  upon  the  coast.*  Newport  suffered  terribly  during  the  war.  Its  population  of 
eleven  thousand  in  1774,  was  reduced  to  about  six  thousand  in  1782  ;  and,  according  to  an 

^  It  is  believed  that  Newport  furnished  more  seamen  for  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States  durini; 
the  Revolution  than  any  other  port  on  the  continent,  except  Boston.  At  least  one  thousand  men  wen^ 
shipped  for  service  in  the  navy  from  that  port,  one  half  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  and  die<I 
in  prison-ships.  The  naval  commanders  in  the  war  who  belonged  to  Rhode  Island  were  John  Grime&,  Ben- 
jamin Pierce,  Joseph  Gardiner,  William  Dennis,  James  Godfretl,  Remembrance  Simmons,  Thoma.s  Stacy, 
Oliver  Read,  Captain  Bently,  Samuel  JefTcrs,  John  Cog^ifeshall,  William  Finch,  Captain  Jaques,  James  Phil- 
lips, Ezckiel  Burroughs,  John  Murphy,  Isaac  Frabor,  William  Ladd,  Joseph  Sbeflfield,  and  Captain  Gazze«'. 
These  either  sailed  from  Newport  previous  to  its  possession  by  the  enemy,  or  subsequently  from  other  port^ 
of  New  England. — Rost^  page  62.     Silas  Talbot,  also,  belonged  to  Rhode  Island. 
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estimate  of  a  committoe  of  the  General  Assembly,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  value  of 
priTste  property  destroyed  was  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  silver  money. 

The  sun  has  gone  down  behind  Conannicut  sod  the  hills  of  the  Narraganset  country  i 
the  broad  sails  of  the  wind-mills  are  still ;  the  voices  of  the  milken  come  up  from  the  neigh- 
boring farmyard,  and  twilight  is  spreading  its  mysterious  veil  over  the  bay,  the  islands,  and 
the  ocean.  Let  u«  descend  from  our  observatory  on  the  hill  of  Miantonomoh  and  return  to 
the  city,  and  in  the  morning  visit  the  places  hallowed  by  events  just  viewed  in  the  speculum 
of  history. 

The  morning  of  the  23d  was  cold  and  blustering ;  the  ground  was  hard  frozen ;  oetobsr, 
ice  covered  the  surface  of  the  pools,  and  the  north  4rind  was  as  keen  as  the  breath  ^**^- 
of  December.  I  started  early  in  a  light  rockaway  for  the  battle-ground  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  making  a  brief  call  on  the  way  (or,  rather,  out  of  the  way)  upon  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Greene,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  general  of  the  Revolution  who  bore  that  name.  He  re- 
sides about  three  miles  above  Newport,  and  kindly  furnished  me  with  explicit  directions  re- 
specting the  localities  I  was  about  to  visit.  About  a  mile  north  of  bis  estate  I  came  to  the 
bead-quarters  of  Prescott,  printed  on  page  76,  which  I  sketched  in  hftsle,  for  my  fingera  were 
too  won  benumbed  with  cold  to  hold  the  pencil  expertly.  Twelve  miles  from  Newport  I 
came  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Anthony,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  "  Brindley  House"  in  the  pic- 
ture on  page  83.  An  introductory  line  from  his  brother,  David  Anthony,  Esq.,  was  a  key 
to  his  generous  hospitahty;  and  after  accompanying  me  to  the  top  of  Butts's  Hill,  and  point* 
ing  out  the  places  of  interest  included  in  the  view  from  its  summit,  he  kmdiy  invited  me  to 
dine  with  him  when  my  sketching  should  be  finished,  an  invitation  heartily  accepted,  for  a 
ride  of  twelve  miles  in  the  cold  morning  air  was  a  whetstone  to  my  usually  good  appetite. 


The  remains  of  the  old  fort  on  Butts's  Hill,  the  embankments  and  Soai,  with  traces  of 
the  hastily-constructed  ravelins,  are  well  preserved.  Even  the  ruts  made  by  the  carriage- 
wheels  of  the  cannons,  at  the  embrasures  (for  the  ordnance  was  composed'of  field -pieces), 
were  visible.  The  hanks,  in  some  places,  are  twenty  feet  high,  measuring  from  the  bottom 
of  the  fosa^.  Fortunately  for  the  antiquary,  the  worics  were  constructed  chiefly  upon  a  Mcky 
ledge,  and  the  plow  can  win  no  treasure  there ;  the  hanks  were  earth,  and  aRbrd  no  quarry 
for  wall  builders,  and  so  the  elements  alone  have  lowered  the  ramparts  and  filled  the  ditches. 
Southward  ^m  this  eminence,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  Quaker  and  Turkey  Hills — indeed,  of 
the  whole  battle-ground.  Sitting  upon  the  exterior  slope  of  the  southern  parapet,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  wind  by  a  clump  of  bushes  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  bastions,  I  sketched 
the  above  view,  which  includes  all  the  essential  portions  of  the  field  of  conflict.  The  emi- 
nence in  the  center,  on  which  stands  a  wind-mill,  is  Quaker  Hill ;  that  on  the  right  is  Tui- 
key  Hill,  on  the  northern  slope  of  which  is  seen  the  west  road.  In  the  hollow  at  the  foot 
nf  these  hills  the  hottest  of  the  battle  was  wagod.  On  the  left  is  seen  the  little  village  of 
Newton,  beyond  which  is  the  Eastern  or  Seaconet  Channel,  strotching  away  to  the  ocean, 
and  hounded  on  the  leSi  by  the  cultivated  slopes  of  Little  Comptoo.  The  undulations  in  the 
foreground  are  the  embankments  of  the  fort 

L  Tt 
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Northward  the  view  is  more  exteDsive,  and  in  some  leapectt  more  iotereeting.      The 
housei  near  the  center  of  the  picture  mark  the  Bite  of  the  old  firistol  ferry,  over  which  the 


AmericanB,  under  Sullivun,  retreated  to  the  main  land.  A  httle  to  the  lefl,  lying  upon  the 
cast  shore  of  the  Narragauset.  was  Bristol ;  beyond  wa«  a  glimpse  of  Warren  ;  and  in  the 
far  distance,  directly  over  the  steam-boat  seen  in  the  picture,  the  church  spires  of  Providence 
were  visible.  Ou  the  right  the  high  promontory  of  Mount  Hope  loomed  up ;  and  turning 
eoatward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  sketch,  stood  Tiverton  and  its  old  stone  bridge,  already 
mentioned.  I  could  find  no  sheltered  nook  in  making  the  sketeh  ;  upon  the  bleak  summit 
of  the  hill  I  plied  the  pencil,  until  I  could  hold  it  no  longer ;  hut  the  drawing  wbe  finished 
From  this  eminence  the  vision  takes  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Nar- 
raganset  country  and  of  the  domains  of  Massasoit,  the  fast  friend  of  the  English.  There 
were  old  Focasset  and  Pokanoket,  and,  more  conspieuous  and  interesting  than  all,  was  Mount 
Hope,  the  royal  seat  of  King  Pbitip,  the  last  of  the  Wampanoags.  It  is  too  cold  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  the  chronicle  here ;  let  us  wrap  our  cloaks  around  us,  and,  while  gazing  upon 
the  beautiful  land  over  which  that  great  sachem  held  sway,  read  the  records  upon  the  tablets 
of  memory,  brief  but  interesting,  concerning  "  King  Philip's  War." 

"  'Tis  good  to  muse  on  nstiona  pus'd  amy 

Forever  from  the  land  we  call  our  owo ; 
Nations  as  proud  ani]  mighty  in  their  day, 

Who  deem'd  that  everlasting  was  thoir  throne. 
An  age  went  by,  and  ihey  no  more  wore  known  t 

Snblimcr  sadness  will  Ibe  mind  control, 
Listening  time's  deep  and  melancholy  moan ; 

And  meaner  griefs  will  has  disturb  the  soul ; 

And  human  pride  falls  low  at  human  grandear's  goal." 

ROBKIT  C.   SutDS. 

We  have  observed  how  Massasoit.  the  sagamore  of  the  Wampanoags,  whose  dominions 

extended  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  presenting  the  hand  of  friendship 

and' protection  to  the  white  settlers,  remained  faithful  while  he  lived.     His  residence  was 

near  Warren,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Narraganset ;  and  so  greatly  was  his  friendship  prized 

by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  that  Winalow  and  others  made  a  long  journey  to  visit  him  when 

iHuch.     dangerously  ill.*     Ilecovering,  he  entered  into  a  solemn  league  of  friendship  with 

'*^       the  whites,  and  faithfully  observed  it  until  his  death,  which  occurred  thirty-two 

years  al^erward.''     Alexander,  his  eldest  son,  succeeded  hint,  and  gave  promise  of 

equal  attachment  to  the  whites  ;  but  bis  rule  was  short ;  he  died  two  years  after 

the  death  of  his  father,  and  his  brother'  Fometacom  or  Metacomet,  better  known  as  King 

Philip,  became  the  head  of  his  nation.     He  was  a  bold,  powerful-minded  warrior,  and  al- 

'  Banoroft  and  Hildreth  say  nephew.  Earlier  historians  disagree.  Prinoe  and  Trmnbnll  say  he  was 
grandson  to  Massasoit,  and  Hutchinson  and  Belknap  call  him  bis  sod.  GoTemor  Prince,  it  is  said,  named 
Alexander  and  Philip  after  the  great  Macedonians,  in  compllmcat  to  MassMoit,  indicating  his  idea  of  their 
chaiaotoT  as  warriors.     They  w""  '--•-■•  '  ■■ 
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at  of  bU  Domalnt. 


Joloiuj  of  King  FhiUp,        Tmtlg*  wllb  tba  Whllo.        Cnrti 

ready  hiB  keen  perception  gave  him  uaeaNneas 
respecting  the  fate  of  his  lace.  Year  after 
year  the  progrest  of  eettlement  had  curtailed 
the  broad  domains  of  the  Wftinpanoagi,  until 
now  they  poBsesaed  little  more  than  the  nar- 
row tongues  of  land  at  Focanoket  and  Focas- 
set,  now  Bristol  and  Tiverton  ;  yet  Fhilip  ro- 
newed  the  treaties  made  with  Massa- 
Boit,  and  kept  them  faithfully  a  dozen 
years ;  but  spreading  settlemeuts,  reducing  his 
domains  acre  by  acre,  breaking  up  his  hvinting- 
grounds,  diminishing  the  abundance  of  his  fish- 
eries, and  menacing  his  nation  with  the  fate 
of  the  landless,  stirred  up  his  savage  patriot- 
ism, and  made  him  resolve  to  sever  the  lies 
that  bound  him,  with  fatal  alliance,  to  his  ene- 
mies. His  residence  was  at  Mount  Hope ; 
and  there,  in  the  solitude  of  the  prime-  ^     -^ 

val  forest,  he  called  his  warriors  around        yUO-m^f 
him,  and   planned,  with   consummate   f^' 
skill,  an  alliance  of  all  the  New  En- 
gland tribes  against  the  European  in- 

ttudets.'  

For  years  the  pious  Eliot'  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  among  the  New  England<trib«s  ; 

'  The  number  of  Indian)  in  New  Engltuid  al  tbst  time  has  been  Tsriously  eilimaled.  Cr.  Trumball,  is 
his  History  of  the  United  States  (i.,  36),  supposes  Ibnl  Ihere  were  thirty-six  tboasand  in  all,  one  third  o\ 
whom  were  warriors.  Hutchinson  (i.,  406)  estimB.tes  the  fighting  men  of  tbe  ITarragansets  alane  at  two 
thousand.  Hinckley  says  Ihe  number  of  Indians  iu  Plymouth  oaunlj  in  1 685,  ten  years  aRer  Philip's  war. 
was  Tour  thousand.  Church,  in  his  Hisloiy  a{  King  Philip'i  War,  published  in  Boston  in  1716,  estimatAd 
the  number  of  Indian  warriors  in  New  England,  in  the  comiaencement  of  thai  war,  at  ten  ihousand.  Bao- 
croft  (ii.,  94)  says  there  were  probably  fifty  Ibausand  whites  and  hardly  twenly-flve  thousand  Indians  in 
Xew  England,  west  of  the  Piscataqua ;  while  esat  of  ibsC  Btream,  in  Maine,  were  about  fuar  thousand 
whites  and  more  than  that  number  of  red  men. 

*  I  copied  this  and  Ihe  annexed  marks  of  Philip's  chief  captains,  from  an  original  mortgage  given  by  Ihe 
sachem,  to  Constant  Soulhwortb,  on  land  four  miles  square,  lying  south  of  Taunton.     The 
mongnge  is  dated  October  1,  1672.     It  was  drawn  np  by  Thomas  Leonard,  and  is  signed      JL  ^^ 
by  himself,  Constant  Soutbworth,  and  Hogh  Colo.     It  was  aeknowl-        —  ^^p^         l^f  \ 

edged  before,  and  signed  by,  John  Aldcn.*     This  interesting  doca-    jJ  ^^^i  g    Jv    » 

ment  is  in  the  possession  of  Ibat  inlelligenl  antiquary,  S.  G.  Drake,     Vj^  I  f  ^  \    V 

Esq.,  of  Boston,  to  whoso  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  these  signatures.  ^  *  #      ^      » 

No.  1  is  tbe  sign  of  Muicashum,  aliai  Nmaoo ;  No.  2,  of  WoscxoM-      ""■  ^-  ""^  ^  "''■  ^ 


'  -tics      J^yiMnJii 


bnry.  Massachusetts.  He 
EduEBled  thoroughly  at 
bed  by  the  ignorance  <rf 


i,  ofCoplain  AniiiWAii,  the  " 
'  John  Eliot,  usually  called  Ihe  Apostle  of  the  Indians,  was  mirusler  of  I 
was  born  in  Essex  county,  England,  in  1604,  and  came  to  America  in  16: 
Cambridge  University,  he  soon  obtained  great  influence  among  the  settlers. 

the  Indians  respecting  spiritual  ibings,  his  heart  yearned  to  do  them  good,  and  for  many  years  he  labored 
assiduously  among  them,  vrith  great  success.  He  founded,  at  Natick,  the  flrsl  Indian  church  in  Amerioss 
in  1660.  Tbe  next  year  he  published  tbe  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
whole  Bible  and  other  books.  He  died  May  20lh,  1690,  sged  about  eighty-six.  The  Tenerable  apostle 
was  buried  in  the  jlfint»(n-i'  7bm6,t  in  Ihe  first  burying-groand  al  Boibury,  which  is  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  great  avenue  across  the  Neck  to  Boston.  The  residence  of  Eliot  was  opposite  Ibe  house  of 
Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  on  Ihe  olber  side  of  tbe  brook.  Dudley's  mansion  was  token  down  in  1T75,  and 
a  redoubt  was  erected  upon  Ihe  spot.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  Ihe  Universalist  church.  Reverend 
Dr.  Putnam,  of  Roibury,  is  Ibe  fifth  pastoral  luccessor  of  Ihe  apostle  in  the  Brat  church.      Tbe  remains  of 


ie  Ma;  Flower,  niid  cm 


■nd  iX.  Tol.  L.  of  thli  worl 
t  In  17M-4  a  ciMim  of  Roibury,  named  WiUi.m  Bowen,  wai  siidB  prUoo 
a  mm  of  moner  nilRclent  (or  hia  ruaam.  Bclbro  II  could  be  applied  Ihejre 
dica  tpproprUtal  to  dw  btdldiag  of  a  Eomb  for  d»  mlidilen  of  (he  church. 


imorti]  roaiT'On  who  elgned  tlw  hutmnK 


lordTQii 
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no  pains  were  spared  to  teach  them  to  read  and  write ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  Massachusetts  Indians  could  do  so  than,  recently,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rus- 
sia.' Churches  were  gathered  among  the  natives ;  and  when  Philip  lifted  the  hatchet, 
there  were  four  hundred  *'  praying  Indians,*'  as  the  converts  were  called,  who  were  firmly 
attached  to  the  whites ;  yet  Christianity  hardly  spread  beyond  the  Indians  on  Cape  Cod, 
Martha's  Vineyard,  and  Nantucket,  and  the  seven  feeble  villages  around  Boston.  Philip, 
like  Red  Jacket  of  our  days,  opposed  meddling  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  and,  two 
years  before  the  war,  boldly  and  openly,  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  warriors,  boasted  of 
his  own  and  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  belief. 


Qc 


Haitdwbitiko  of  Eliot  aico  Gooxnr. 


A  "  praying  Indian"  named  John  Sassamon,  who  had  been  ^ucated  at  Cambridge,  and 
employed  as  a  teacher,  had  fled  to  Philip  on  account  of  some  misdemeanor,  and  became  a 
sort  of  secretary  to  the  sachem.  Being  persuaded  to  return  to  the  whites,  he  accused  Philip 
of  meditated  treason.  For  this  he  was  waylaid  by  the  savages,  and  slain.  Three  of  Phil- 
ip's men,  suspected  of  the  murder,  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  half  English  and  half  Indians, 
convicted,  and  hanged.  The  evidence  on  which  they  were  convicted  was  slender,  and  the 
Wampanoags  were  greatly  irritated.  Philip  was  cautious ;  his  warriors  were  impetuous. 
Overruled  by  their  importunities,  and  goaded  by  a  remembrance  of  the  wrongs  and  humili- 
ations he  had  suflered  from  the  English,'  he  trampled  solemn  treaties  beneath  his  feet,  and 
lighted  the  flame  of  war.  Messengers  were  sent  to  other  tribes,  to  arouse  them  to  co-oper- 
ation, and,  with  all  the  power  of  Indian  eloquence,  Metacomet  exhorted  his  foUowers  to 
curse  the  white  men,  and  swear  eternal  hostility  to  the  pale  faces. 

"  Away !  away !  I  will  not  hear 

Of  aaght  but  death  or  vengeanoe  now ; 
By  the  eternal  skies  I  swear 

My  knee  shall  never  learn  to  bow ! 
I  will  not  hear  a  word  of  peace, 

Nor  clasp  in  friendly  grasp  a  hand 
Linked  to  the  pale-browM  stranger  race, 

That  work  the  ruin  of  our  land. 

his  predecessors  all  lie  in  the  Ministers'  Tomb.  The  commissioners  of  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery  have 
designated  the  heights  on  its  western  border  as  the  Eliot  Hillt^  and  there  the  oitisens  of  Rozbory  are  abont 
to  erect  a  beaatifiil  monmnent  to  the  menlory  of  the  apostle. 

Daniel  Gookin,  whose  signature  is  given  above,  was  the  friend  of,  and  a  zealons  co-worker  with,  Mr. 
Eliot.  He  came  to  Virginia,  from  England,  in  1621.  He  went  to  Massachusetts  with  his  family  in  1644, 
and  settled  in  Cambridge.  He  was  soon  called  to  fill  civil  and  military  offices,  and  in  1652  was  appointed 
snperintendent  of  the  Indians.  This  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1687,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  years. 
Gookin  wrote  an  historical  aocomit  of  the  New  England  Indians,  and  was  the  firm  friend  of  Uie  red  man 
through  life.  His  remains  are  in  the  old  borying-ground  at  Cambridge.  Lieutenant  Gookin  of  our  Rev- 
olutionary army  was  his  lineal  descendant. 

*■  Bancroft,  ii.,  94. 

'  In  1671,  Philip  was  suspected  of  secret  plottings  against  the  English,  and,  notwithstanding  his  assev- 
erations to  the  contrary,  was  ordered  to  give  up  his  fire-arms  to  the  whites.  This  was  a  fortunate  occur- 
rence for  the  English ;  for,  had  the  Indians  possessed  those  arms  in  the  war  that  ensued,  their  defeat  would 
have  been  doabtfol. 
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'*  Before  their  ooraing,  we  h&d  ranged 

Our  forests  and  our  uplands  free ; 
Still  let  us  keep  unsold,  unchanged, 

The  heritage  of  Liberty. 
As  free  as  roll  the  chainless  streams, 

Still  let  us  roam  our  ancient  woods ; 
As  free  as  break  the  morning  beams^ 

That  light  our  mountain  solitudes. 

"  Touch  not  the  hand  thej  stretch  to  you ; 

The  falsely-proflferM  cup  put  by ; 
Will  you  believe  a  coward  true  ? 

Or  taste  the  poison'd  draught,  to  die  ?  ^ 

Their  friendship  is  a  lurking  snare ; 

Their  honor  but  an  idle  breath ; 
Their  smile  the  smile  that  traitors  wear ; 

Their  love  is  hate,  their  life  is  death. 


'*  And  till  your  last  white  foe  shall  kneel, 
And  in  his  coward  pangs  expire — 
Sleep— but  to  dream  of  brand  and  steel ; 
Wake — but  to  deal  in  blood  and  fire.'* 

C.  She RET. 


Although  fierce  and  determined  when  once  aroused,  no  doubt  Philip  was  hurried  into  this 
war  against  his  best  judgment  and  feelings,  for  his  sagacity  must  have  forewarned  him  of 
failure.  The  English  were  well  armed  and  provisioned  ;  the  Indians  had  few  guns,  and 
their  subsistence  was  precarious.  "  Phrensy  prompted  their  rising.  It  was  but  the  storm 
in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  to  vanish  away.  They  rose  without  hope, 
and  therefore  they  fought  without  mercy.     For  them  as  a  nation  there  was  no  to-morrow.'" 

Bancroft  has  given  a  condensed,  yet  perspicuous  and  brilliant  narrative  of  this  war. 
"The  minds  of  the  English,"  he  says,  **  were  appalled  by  the  horrors  of  the  impending  con- 
flict, and  superstition  indulged  in  its  wild  inventions.  At  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the 
moon,  you  might  have  seen  the  figure  of  an  Indian  scalp  imprinted  on  the  center  of  its  disk. 
The  perfect  form  of  an  Indian  bow  appeared  in  the  sky.  The  sighing  of  the  wind  was  like 
the  whistling  of  bullets.  Some  distinctly  heard  invisible  troops  of  horses  gallop  through  the 
air,  while  others  formed  the  prophecy  of  calamities  in  the  howling  of  the  wolves.' 

"  At  the  very  beginning  of  danger,  the  colonists  exerted  their  wonted  energy.  Volunteers 
from  Massachusetts  joined  the  troops  from  Plymouth,  and,  within  a  week  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  the  insulated  Pokanokets  were  driven  from  Mount  Hope,  and  jtnuTj  99, 
in  less  than  a  month  Philip  was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmucks,  the  interior  ^^^ 
tribes  of  Massachusetts.  The  little  army  of  the  colonists  then  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  from  the  reluctant  tribe  extorted  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise 
to  give  up  every  hostile  Indian.  Victory  seemed  promptly  assured ;  but  it  was  only  the 
commencement  of  horrors.  Canonchet,  the  chief  sachem  pf  the  Narragansets,  was  the  son 
of  Miantonomoh  ;  and  could  he  forget  his  father's  wrongs  ?  And  would  the  tribes  of  New 
England  permit  the  nation  that  had  first  given  a  welcome  to  the  English  to  perish  una- 
venged ?     Desolation  extended  along  the  whole  frontier.     Banished  from  his  patrimony, 

^  Banoroft,  ii.,  101. 

'  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  ii.,  486,  says,  "  Tea,  and  now  we  speak  of  things  omtfioiis,  we  may 
add,  some  time  before  this  [the  execution  of  three  Indians  for  the  murder  of  Sassamon],  in  a  clear,  still, 
tODshiny  morning,  there  were  divers  persons  in  Maiden  who  heard  in  the  air,  on  the  southeast  of  them,  a 
freat  gun  go  offj  and  presently  thereupon  the  report  of  tmall  guns,  like  musket  shot,  very  thick  discharging, 
as  if  there  had  been  a  battle.  This  was  at  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  visible  done  in  any  part  of  the 
colony  to  occasion  such  noises ;  but  that  which  most  of  all  astonished  them  was  the  flying  of  buUeti,  which 
came  tinging  over  their  heads  [beetles  ?  See  page  574,  vol.  i.],  and  seemed  very  near  to  them  \  after  which 
the  sound  of  drunu^  passing  along  westv^ard,  was  very  audible ;  and  on  the  same  day,  in  Plymouth  colony, 
m  several  places,  invisible  troops  of  horse  were  heard  riding  to  and  fro.''  No  credence  is  to  be  attached 
to  thu  book  of  Mather's. 
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where  the  Pilgrims  found  a  friend,  and  from  his  cahin,  which  had  sheltered  the  exiles/ Philip 
and  his  warriors  spread  through  the  country,  arousing  their  hrethren  to  a  warfare  of  ex- 
termination. 

'*  The  war,  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  was  one  of  amhush  and  surprise.  They  never 
once  met  the  English  in  open  field ;  hut  always,  even  if  eight-fold  in  number,  fled  timor- 
ously before  infantry.  But  they  were  secret  as  beasts  of  prey,  skillful  marksmen,  and  in 
part  provided  with  fire-arms,  fleet  of  foot,  conversant  with  all  the  paths  of  the  forest,  pa- 
tient of  fatigue,  mad  with  passion  for  rapine,  vengeance,  and  destruction,  retreating  into 
swamps  for  their  fastnesses,  or  hiding  in  the  green-wood  thickets,  where  the  leaves  muffled 
the  eyes  of  the  pursuers.  By  the  rapidity  of  their  descent,  they  seemed  omnipotent  among 
the  scattered  villages,  which  they  ravaged  like  a  passing  storm ;  and  for  a  full  year  they 
kept  all  New  England  in  a  state  of  terror  and  excitement.  The  exploring  party  was  way- 
laid and  cut  ofl*,  and  the  mangled  carcasses  and  disjointed  limbs  of  the  dead  were  hung  upon 
the  trees  to  terrify  pursuers.  The  laborer  in  the  field,  the  reapers  as  they  went  forth  to 
harvest,  men  as  they  went  to  mill,  the  shepherd's  boy  among  the  sheep,  were  shot  down  by 
skulking  foes,  whose  approach  was  invisible.  Who  can  tell  the  heavy  hours  of  woman  ? 
The  mother,  if  left  alone  in  the  house,  feared  the  tomahawk  for  herself  and  children  ;  on  the 
sudden  attack,  the  husband  would  fly  with  one  child,  the  wife  with  another,  and  perhaps 
only  one  escape ;  the  village  cavalcade,  making  its  way  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  in  files  on 
horseback,  the  farmer  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand  and  a  child  in  the  other,  his  wife  seated 
on  a  pillion  behind  him,  it  may  be  with  a  child  in  her  lap,  as  was  the  fashion  of  those  days, 
could  not  proceed  safely  ;  but,  at  the  moment  when  least  expected,  bullets  would  whiz  among 
them,  discharged  with  fatal  aim  from  an  ambuscade  by  the  wayside.  The  red  men  hung 
upon  the  skirts  of  the  English  villages  *  like  the  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds.' 

**  What  need  of  repeating  the  same  tale  of  horrors  ?  Brookfield  was  set  on 
bsSptoSiuirii  fire,*  and  rescued  only  to  bo  abandoned.  Deerfield  was  burned.**  Hadley, 
surprised  during  a  time  of  religious  service,*  was  saved  only  by  the  daring  of 
Gofle,  the  regicide,  now  bowed  with  years,  a  heavenly  messenger  of  rescue,  who  darted  from 
his  hiding-place,  rallied  the  disheartened,  and,  having  achieved  a  safe  defense,  sank  away  in 
his  retirement,  to  be  no  more  seen.  The  plains  of  Northfield  were  wet  with  the  blood  of 
•September  S3      Beers*  and  twenty  of  his  valiant  associates.     Lathrop's  company  of  young 

men,  the  very  flower  of  Essex,  culled  out  of  the  towns  of  that  county,  were 
b  September  28.  butchered  ;b  hardly  a  white  man  escaped  ;  and  the  little  stream  whose  chan- 
nel became  red  with  their  life  currents,  is  called  Bloody  Brook  to  this  day." 

The  Narragansets  played  false  to  the  white  men,  and  in  winter  sheltered  the  foe  that 
wasted  their  settlements.  It  was  resolved  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  through  the  deep 
snows  of  December,  a  thousand  men,  levied  by  the  united  colonies,  marched  to  the  great  fort 
of  the  tribe.'  Its  feeble  palisades  quickly  yielded,  and  fire  and  sword  soon  "  swept  away 
the  humble  glories  of  the  Narragansets.  Their  winter  stores,  their  wigwams,  and  all  the 
little  comforts  of  savage  life,  were  destroyed ;  and  more,  their  old  men,  their  women,  their 
babes,  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  fire.'"  It  was  a  terrible  blow  for  the  Indians.  Cold, 
hunger,  and  disease  followed,  and  were  the  powerful  allies  of  the  English  in  the  decimation 
of  the  tribe.  Yet  Canonchet  did  not  despair,  and  he  fought  gallantly,  until,  being  taken 
prisoner  by  the  English,  he  was  put  to  death. 

In  the  spring,  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  retaliation  began  its  work.     Weymouth, 
Groton,  Medfield,  Lancaster,  and  Marlborough,  in  Massachusetts,  were  laid  in  ashes  , 

'  See  page  420,  of  this  vol. 

'  The  fort  was  situated  upon  an  island  containing  four  or  five  acres,  imbosomed  in  a  swamp.  The  islantl 
was  encompassed  by  high  and  strong  palisades,  with  abatii  outside,  and  there  three  thousand  of  the  Narra- 
gansets were  collected  to  pass  the  winter.  This  swamp  is  a  short  distance  southwest  of  Kingston  villaga, 
in  the  township  of  Kingston,  Washingrton  county,  Rhode  Island.  The  Stonington  and  Providence  rail-way 
passes  along  the  northern  verge  of  the  swamp. 

'  Bancroft,  ii.,  105. 
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Warwick  and  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  were  burned  ;  and  every  where  the  isolated 
dwellings  of  adventurous  settlers  were  laid  waste.  But  as  the  season  advanced,  and  more 
remote  tribes  came  not  to  re-enforce  them,  the  Indians,  wasted  and  dispirited,  abandoned  aU 
hopes  of  success.  Strifes  arose  among  them.  The  Connecticut  Indians  charged  their  mis- 
fortunes upon  Philip,  and  so  did  the  Narragansets.  The  cords  of  alliance  were  severed. 
Some  surrendered  to  avoid  starvation  ;  other  tribes  wandered  off  and  joined  those  of  Canada ; 
while  Captain  Church,  the  most  famous  of  the  English  partisan  warriors,  went  out  to  hunt 
and  destroy  the  fugitives.*  During  the  year,  between  two  and  three  thousand  Indians  were 
killed  or  submitted.  Philip  was  chased  from  one  hiding-place  to  another  ;  and  although  he 
had  vainly  sought  the  aid  of  the  Mohawks,  and  knew  that  hope  was  at  an  end,  his  proud 
spirit  would  not  listen  to  words  of  peace ;  he  cleft  the  head  of  a  warrior  who  ventured  to 
propose  it.  At  length,  after  an  absence  of  a  year,  he  resolved,  as  it  were,  to  meet  his  des- 
tiny. He  returned  to  the  beautiful  land  where  his  forefathers  slept,  the  cradle  of  Augnit 
his  infancy,  and  the  nestling-place  of  his  tribe.  Once  he  escaped  narrowly,  leaving  ^^^ 
his  wife  and  only  son  prisoners.  This  bereavement  crushed  him.  "  My  heart  breaks,*' 
cried  the  chieftain,  in  the  agony  of  his  grief;  "  now  I  am  ready  to  die."  His  own  follow- 
ers now  began  to  plot  against  him,  to  make  better  terms  for  themselves.  In  a  few  days  he 
was  shot  by  a  faithless  Indian,  and  Captain  Church  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sword. 
The  captive  orphan  was  transported  to  an  island  of  the  ocean.  So  perished  the  princes  of 
the  Pokanokets.  Sad  to  them  had  been  their  acquaintance  with  civilization.  The  first 
ship  that  came  on  their  coast  kidnapped  men  of  their  kindred ;  and  now  the  harmless  boy, 
who  had  been  cherished  as  an  only  child  and  the  future  sachem  of  their  tribes — the  last  of 
the  family  of  Massasoit — ^was  sold  into  bondage,  to  toil  as  a  slave  under  the  suns  of  Ber- 
muda.' Of  the  once  prosperous  Narragansets  of  old,  the  chief  tribe  of  New  England,  hardly 
one  hundred  remained.  The  sword,  famine,  fire,  and  sickness  had  swept  them  from  the 
earth.  *'  During  the  whole  war  the  Mohegans  remained  faithful  to  the  English,  and  not 
a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  on  the  happy  soil  of  Connecticut.  So  much  the  greater  was  the 
loss  in  the  adjacent  colonies.  Twelve  or  thirteen  towns  were  destroyed.  The  disbursements 
and  losses  equaled  in  value  half  a  million  of  dollars — an  enormous  sum  for  the  few  of  that 
day.  More  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  young  men,  the  flower  of  the  country,  of  whom 
any  mother  might  have  been  proud,  perished  in  the  field.  As  many  as  six  hundred  houseb 
were  burned.  Of  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  colony,  one  in  twenty  had  fallen ;  and  one 
family  in  twenty  had  been  burned  out.     The  loss  of  lives  and  property  was,  in  proportion 

'  Benjamin  Church  was  bom  at  Duxbury,  in  1639.  He  was  the  first  white  settler  at  Seaconnet,  of 
Little  Compton.  He  was  the  most  active  and  noted  combatant  of  the  Indians  during  King  Philip's  war, 
and  when  Philip  was  slain,  Church  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  hands.  The  sword  with  which  he  per- 
formed the  act  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (see  page  562,  ante).  In  1689, 
Church  was  commissioned  by  President  Hinckley,  of  Plymouth,  and  the  governors  of  Maine  and  Massachu- 
setts, commander-in-chief  of  a  force  sent  against  the  Eastern  Indians.  He  continued  making  expeditions 
against  them  until  1704.  In  his  old  age  he  was  corpulent.  A  fall  from  his  horse  was  the  cause  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Little  Compton,  January  17, 1718,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Under  his 
direction  his  son  prepared  a  history  of  the  Indian  wars,  which  was  published  in  1716. 

*  The  disposal  of  this  child  was  a  subject  of  much  deliberation.  Several  of  the  elders  were  argent  to  put 
him  to  death.  It  was  finally  r^olved  to  be  merciful^  and  send  him  to  Bermuda,  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  many  Indians,  a  fate  to  them  worse  than  death.  Daring  the  war  the  government  of 
Plymouth  gave  thirty  shillings  for  every  head  of  an  Indian  killed  in  battle,  and  Philip's  brought  the  same 
price.  Their  living  bodies  brought  a  high  price  in  Bermuda,  and  probably  more  living  Indian  heads  went 
thither  than  dead  ones  to  the  market  at  Plymouth.  Witamo,  the  squaw  sachem  of  Pocassot,  shared  in  the 
disasters  of  Philip.  She  was  drowned  while  crossing  a  river  in  her  flight.  Her  body  was  recovered,  and 
the  head  cut  off  and  stuck  upon  a  pole  at  Taunton,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  whites  and  the  tears  of  the  cap- 
tive Indians.  The  body  of  Philip  was  beheaded  and  quartered,  according  to  the  sentence  of  the  English 
law  against  traitors.  One  of  his  hands  was  given  to  the  Indian  who  had  shot  him,  and  on  the  day  appointed 
for  a  public  thanksgiving,  his  head  was  carried  in  triumph  into  Plymouth.  What  a  mockery  of  Christian* 
ity  1  Men,  guilty  of  gross  injustice  to  a  race  that  had  befriended  them,  lifting  their  hands  toward  heaven 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  they  had  injured,  and  singing  Te  Deum  Laudamus,  or  praising  God  for  his 
providential  care !  No  Providence  for  the  poor  Indian,  because  he  had  neither  cunning,  skill,  nor  gan- 
powder  I 
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to  numbers,  as  distressing  as  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  There  was  scarce  a  family  from 
which  Death  had  not  selected  a  victim.''^  Thus  ended  the  first  general  Indian  war  in  New 
England.  Righteousness,  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  judgment,  has  long  since  decided  the 
question  of  equity  ;  and  we,  viewing  the  scene  at  a  distance,  can  not  fail  to  discern  the  true 
verdict  against  the  avaricious  white  man. 

Those  dark  days  of  distress  and  crime  are  passed  away  forever.  The  splendors  of  an  Oc- 
tober sun,  which  then  shed  a  radiance  over  the  forests  and  the  waters,  beautiful  as  now,  no 
longer  light  up  the  ambuscade  of  the  red  men,  or  the  hiding-places  of  the  pale-faces  lurking 
for  blood.  From  the  bald  eminence  on  which  I  stand,  the  land  of  Philip  and  Canonchet, 
of  Witamo  and  Miantonomoh,  and  the  broad  waters  where  they  sported  in  peace,  are  spread 
out  to  the  eye  beautiful  as  the  **  Happy  Valley,"  and  upon  the  whole  domain  rest  the  be- 
neficent influences  of  love,  harmony,  righteousness,  and  peace.  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to 
£}rget  the  gloomy  past,  and  leave  upon  memory  only  the  bright  vision  of  the  present. 

The  vision  was  bright  indeed,  but  it  was  the  sheen  of  the  glacier.  The  unclouded  sun 
and  the  uncurbed  north  wind  wrestled  for  the  mastery.  The  latter  was  the  victor,  and, 
until  I  was  warmed  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Anthony,  I  could  not  fully  comprehend  the  charms 
which  I  had  beheld  while  half  frozen  among  the  mounds  of  the  old  fortress  on  the  hill. 

I  returned  to  Newport  by  the  way  of  Vaucluse,  on  the  eastern  road,  where  I  sketched 
the  great  sycamore  pictured  on  page  653,  which  is  standing  upon  the  bank  of  the  Seaconnet 
or  Eastern  Channel.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  passage,  a  little  below  Vaucluse,  occurred  one 
of  those  events,  characterized  by  skill  and  personal  bravery,  which  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  history  of  our  war  for  independence.  In  order  to  close  up  this  channel,  when  the 
French  fleet  appeared  ofi*  Newport,  the  British  converted  a  strong  vessel  of  two  hundred 
tuns  into  a  galley,  and  named  it  Pigot,  in  honor  of  the  commander  on  Rhode  Island.  Its 
upper  deck  was  removed,  and  on  its  lower  deck  were  placed  twelve  eight-pounders,  which 
belonged  to  the  Flora,  that  was  sunk  in  Newport  harbor,  and  also  ten  swivels.  Thus 
armed,  she  was  a  formidable  floating  battery.  Major  Silas  Talbot,  whose  exploits  had  al- 
ready won  the  expressed  approbation  of  Congress,  proposed  an  expedition  to  capture  or  de- 
stroy  this  vessel,  for  it  efiectually  broke  up  the  local  trade  of  that  section.  Greneral  Sulli- 
van regarded  his  scheme  as  impracticable,  but  finally  consented  to  give  Talbot  permission  to 
make  the  attempt.  A  draft  of  men  for  the  purpose  was  allowed,  and  with  sixty  resolute 
patriots,  Talbot  sailed  from  Providence  in  a  coasting  sloop  called  the  Hawky  which  he  had 
fitted  out  for  the  purpose.  Armed  with  only  three  three-pounders,  besides  the  small  arms 
of  his  men,  he  sailed  by  the  British  forts  at  Bristol  Ferry,  and  anchored  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Pigot.  Procuring  a  horse  on  shore,  he  rode  down  the  east  bank  and  reconnoitered. 
The  galley  presented  a  formidable  appearance,  yet  the  major  was  not  daunted.  At  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  favored  with  a  fair  wind,  and  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Helm,  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  small  re-enforcement,  Talbot  hoisted  the  anchor  of  the  Hawk,  and  with 
a  kedge-anchor  lashed  to  the  jib-boom  to  tear  the  nettings  of  the  Pigot,  he  bore  down  upon 
that  vessel.  It  was  a  very  dark  night  in  October.  Under  bare  poles  he  drifted  past 
Fogland  Ferry  fort  without  being  discovered,  when  he  hoisted  sail  and  ran  partly  un- 
der the  stern  of  the  galley.  The  sentinels  hailed  him,  but,  returning  no  answer,  a  volley 
of  musketry  was  discharged  at  the  Hawk  without  efiect.  The^luichor  tore  the  nettings  and 
grappled  the  fore-shrouds  of  the  Pigot,  enabling  the  assailants  to  make  a  free  passage  to  her 
deck.  With  loud  shouts,  the  Americans  poured  from  the  Hawk,  and  drove  every  man  of 
the  Pigot  into  the  hold,  except  the  commander,  who  fought  desperately  alone,  with  no  other 
mail  than  shirt  and  drawers,  until  he  perceived  that  resistance  was  useless.  The  Pigot  was 
surrendered,  with  the  oflicers  and  crew.  Her  cables  were  coiled  over  the  hatchways,  to  se- 
cure the  prisoners  below,  and,  weighing  anchor,  Talbot,  with  his  prize,  entered  the  harbor 
of  Stonington  the  next  day.  This  bold  adventure  was  greatly  applauded,  and,  on  the  14th 
of  November  following.  Congress  complimented  Talbot  and  his  men,  and  presented  him  with 

>  Banoroft,  ii.,  108, 109. 
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1  of  lieute&aDt  colonel  in  the  anny  of  the  United  St&tet.*  He  vns  ailerward 
transferred  to  the  navy,  in  which  aeirice  we  ihall  meet  him  again. 
I  Teaohed  Newport  at  four  o'clock,  ajid  at  aunset  waB  on  board 
the  Empire  Stale,  a  noble  Sound  iteam-boat  (which  was  partially 
Jettroyed  by  fire  a  few  weeki  afterward),  bound  for  New  York. 
We  paued  old  Fort  Canonicut  and  Fort  Adams,  and  out  of  the 
harbor  at  twilight ;  and  at  dark,  leaving  the  Beaver-tail  light  he> 
hind,  we  were  breasting  the  moon-lit  waves  of  the  ocean  toward 
Point  Judith.  I  now  bade  a  final  adieu  to  New  England,  to  visit 
other  scenes  hallowed  by  the  struggle  of  our  fathers  for  liberty. 
Often  since  has  the  recollection  of  my  visit  there  come  up  in  mem- 
ory like  a  pleasant  dream  ;  aiul  never  can  1  forget  the  imiversal  ctyoniai: 
kindness  which  I  received  during  my  brief  tarry  among  the  people 
of  the  East. 

"They  lo^e  their  land  becnose  it  a  iheir  own, 
And  scorn  to  pm  aught  other  reason  why ; 
Would  shake  hands  with  a  king  upon  hia  throae, 
And  think  it  kindneu  lo  iua  majesly; 
■  A  itubbora  race,  feaiiag  and  Battering  dodo. 

Such  are  Ihej  nurtnred,  such  they  live  and  die, 
All,  hut  a  feir  aposutei,  who  are  meddling 
With  merchandise,  pounds,  Bhillingi,  pence,  and  peddling ) 

"  Or,  wandering  throagh  the  Soulham  countries,  teaohing 

The  ABC  from  Wibsteb's  spelling-book ; 
Gallant  and  godly,  makiiig  lore  and  preaching. 

And  gaining,  bj  what  they  call  '  hook  and  orook,' 
And  what  the  moralists  call  overreaching, 

A  decent  jiving.     The  Virginians  look 
Upon  tham  with  as  favorable  eyes 
As  Gabkiel  on  the  Devil  in  Paradise 

"Bat  these  are  bat  their  outcasts.     View  them  near, 

At  hnnie,  vhere  all  their  worth  and  pride  are  placed; 
And  there  their  hoepitabJe  fires  barn  clear, 

And  there  the  lowliest  rarm-housa  hearth  is  graced 
With  nmnly  hearts;  in  piety  sincere; 

Faithful  in  lovf,  in  honor  stem  and  chaste. 
In  friendship  warm  and  tme,  in  danger  brave, 
Beloved  in  life,  and  sainted  in  the  grave." 

HaU.BCk'*  "  CONBKOTICUT." 

■  See  Tuckerman's  Lift  of  TaOot;  JaumaU  of  Cimgreu,  iv.,  471. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

"  By  wooded  bluff  we  steal,  by  leaning  lawn, 

Bj  palace,  village,  cot,  a  sweet  surprise 
At  every  turn  the  vision  breaks  upon ; 

Till  to  our  wondering  and  uplifted  eyes 
The  Highland  rocks  and  hills  in  solemn  grandeni  rise. 

"  Nor  clouds  in  heaven,  nor  billows  in  the  deep, 
More  graceful  shapes  did  ever  heave  or  roJl ; 
Nor  came  such  pictures  to  a  painter^s  sleep, 
Nor  beam'd  such  visions  on  a  poet's  soul ! 
The  pent-up  flood,  impatient  of  control. 

In  ages  past  here  broke  its  granite  bound, 
Then  to  the  sea  in  broad  meanders  stole, 

While  ponderous  ruin  strew'd  the  broken  ground,  < 

And  these  gigantic  hills  forever  closed  around.'' 

Theodore  S.  Fat. 

»  VERY  place  made  memorable  by  Revolutionary  events  has  an  interest 

i'^F*'  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  American,  and  claims  the  homage  of  re- 
gard from  the  lover  of  freedom,  wheresoever  he  may  have  inspired  his 
first  breath.     But  there  are  a  few  localities  so  thickly  clustered  with  asso- 
ciations  of  deep  interest,  that  they  appear  like  fuglemen  in  the  march  of 
events  which  attract  the  historian's  notice.    Prominent  among  these  are  the 
Highlands,  upon  the  Hudson,  from  Haverstraw  to  Newburgh,  the  scenes  of 
^r^^    ^ —     councils,  battles,  sieges,  triumphs  and  treason,  in  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
^^^^  involved  for  the  moment,  the  fate  of  American  liberty.     Thitherward  I  journeyed 
f^j    at  the  commencement  of  our  beautiful  Indian  summer/  the  season 

^  "  When  first  the  frost 

Turns  into  beauty  all  October's  charms ; 
When  the  dread  fever  quits  us ;  when  the  storms 
Of  the  wild  equinox,  with  all  its  wet, 
Has  left  the  land  as  the  first  deluge  lef^  it. 
With  a  bright  bow  of  many  colors  hung 
Upon  the  forest  tops," 

Braiicerd. 

and  rambled  for  a  week  among  those  ancient  hills  and  the  historic  grounds  adjacent.  I  ar- 
rived at  Newburgh  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October.  The  town  is  pleasantly 
situated  upon  the  steep  western  bank  of  the  Hudson,  sixty  miles  from  New  York,  and 
in  the  midst  of  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  world,  enhanced  in  interest  to  the  student 
of  history  by  the  associations  which  hallow  it.  In  the  southern  suburbs  of  the  village,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  stands  the  gray  old  fabric  called  **  The  Hasbrouck  House,"  memorable 

'  The  week  or  ten  days  of  warm,  balmy  weather  in  autumn,  immediately  preceding  the  advent  of  winter 
storms,  when,  as  Irving  says  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  "  drowsy,  dreamy  influence  seems  to  hang  over  the  land 
and  pervade  the  very  atmosphere,"  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  travelers  and  philosophers.  It  is  called  Indian  tummer,  because  it  occurs  at  a  season  when  the 
natives  gathered  in  their  crops  of  maize  or  Indian  com.  The  atmosphere  is  smoky,  and  so  mellows  the 
sunlight  that  every  object  wears  the  livery  of  repose,  like  the  landscapes  of  Southern  Italy.  The  cause  of 
the  warmth  and  other  peculiarities  of  this  season  is  an  unexplained  question.  It  is  the  season  when  the 
fallen  leaves  of  our  vast  forests  begin  to  decay.  As  decadence  is  slow  combustion,  may  not  the  heat  evolved 
in  the  process  produce  the  effects  noticed  ? 


OP  THE  REVOLUTION. 


ud  Vlcinllr.      11*  iDlirio 


u  tbe  heui-quarten  of  Washingtc 


1  at  the  clow  of  the  Revolution.     Fioin  tbe  rickety  pi- 
1  the  riv- 


;>fc.. 


S  HlAI>-a(IA>T>U  AT  HnraDISH.' 


er  fioDt  may  be  seen  the 
hiitoiic  grounds  of  Fish- 
kill,  New  Winctrar.  Plumb 
Point,  Pollopel's  Island, 
and  the  Beacon  Hills ; 
and  through  the  mighty 
gateway  in  the  Highlands, 
whose  posts  are  Break- 
neck and  Butter  Hills, 
in  attitude  fi^een  hund- 
red feet,  appear  gUmpaei 
of  distant  West  Point 
and  the  amphitheater  of 
mountainawbichsuiTound 
it.  Let  ua  take  a  peep 
witbin  the  venerable  mansion  ;  and  as  tbe  morning  lun  is  thining  pleasantly  upon  tbe 
porch,  we  will  there  sit  down,  and  glance  over  the  pages  of  the  old  clasped  volume,  the  vade 
mecum  and  Mentor  of  our  journey. 

The  front  door  opens  into  a  large  square  room,  which  was  used  by  Washington  for  his 
public  audiences,  and  as  a  dining  hull.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  it  has  seven  doors, 
and  only  one  window.  Of  the  two  doors  on  the  left  in  the  picture,  the  nearest  one  to  tiie 
spectator  was  the  entrance  to  the  chief's  sitting-room  ;  the  otbcr,  to  his  bed-room.  There 
is  no  plaster  ceiling  above  ;  tbe  heavy  beanos,  nine  inches  wide  and  fourteen  deep,  com- 
pletely exposed,  give  it  a  strong  as  well  as  antique  appearance.     Properly  taken  care  ef, 

'  Thu  view  is  from  (he  nortbcut,  comprising  iha  north  gable  and  eaM  or  river  front.  The  bouse  is  sab- 
■tantiallj  baiU  of  stone,  and  ia  now  (1850)  jutt  one  hundred  years  old.  This  remark  applies  only  to  the 
portion  containing  the  large  room  with  seven  doors,  and  the  two  bsd-rooms  on  the  north  of  it.  This  portion 
was  buill  in  ITSO.  Afterward  a  kitchen  was  built  on  the  soulb  end,  and  in  ITTO  an  addition  was  made  to 
it,  on  the  west  side,  of  the  same  length  and  height  of  the  old  part,  Tbe  dates  of  the  flrst  and  last  idditioni 
are  cat  in  the  itonea  of  the  building.  The  fire-place  in  the  large  room  is  very  spacious,  "in  which,"  sayi 
Mr.  Eager,  "  a  small  bullock  might  have  been  turned  upon  a  spil."*  The  house  has  been  in  the  possea- 
uon  of  the  Hasbrouck  family  (one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Huguenot  families  in  the  connly)  from  the  lime  of  jti 
erection  until  recently,  wben  il  was  purchased  by  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it 
aa  a  relio  of  the  Bevolntioo.  It  is  placed  in  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  village  of  Kewburgb,  who  are  re- 
quired (0  expend  a  certain  amount  in  repairs,  ornamenting  the  grounds,  &c.  The  family  residing  in  the 
booae  u  employed  for  (he  purpose  of  reeeiving  and  attending  visitors.  The  house  has  been  thoroughly 
repaired  since  the  above  sketch  was  made,  nnder  the  direction  of  an  adrisoij  committee  for  its  restoratioo 
M^  lbs  embellishment  of  the  grounds.  Some  of  the  modem  altcralions  within  have  been  changed,  and  tbe 
whole  appearance  of  the  edifice  is  now  as  much  like  that  of  the  en.  at  the  Revolution  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it.  Interesting  ceremonies  were  had  upon  the  occasion  of  ita  dedication,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1850. 
There  was  ■  civic  and  military  procession.  The  ceromoniei  on  the  green  before  tbe  house  were  opened 
nith  prayer  by  Reverend  Doctor  Johnson,  and  an  address  by  J.  J.  Mouell,  Esq.,  of  Newbuivh.  While  a 
oboir  was  singing  the  foQowing  last  atanza  of  a  beautiful  ode,  wrilten  by  Mrs.  Monell, 

■Wllhl  pmjer  yoor  fifth  oijire«lns 
RalH  OQr  FoUDtij'i  Bug  on  high ; 
Uen.  where  rati  ■  diUdd's  bleulng, 
Stan  Bud  iDipsi  •faiJl  float  for  ifa  I 

MaMj  telling 
SttrrlDg  Islsi  of  di;i  gnoa  bT." 

major-geaeral  Scott,  who  was  present,  hoisted  the  American  flag  upon  a  lofty  staff  erected  near.     The 
Declaration  of  Independence  watf  read  by  Honorable  F.  J.  Belts,  after  which  Hoiunable  J.  W.  Edmonds 
prananoced  an  oration,  marked  by  evidences  of  much  bistorio  research.    Henceforth  this  venerated  relic  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  New  York ;  and  donhtless  its  cabinet  of  Revalutionary  remains,  already  begun,  will    ' 
be  aogmealed  by  frequent  donations,  until  a  museum  of  rare  interest  shall  be  collected  there. 

•  BlMrf  ff  Otrntf  Onatf. 
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this  relic  of  the  Revolution  may  remain  another  century.    The  timbers  aie  lound,  iha  WallJ 
masure,  and  the  roof  and  weather-boarda  vere  well  preserved. 


Lady  Washington  was  a  resident  of  the  "  Hasbiouck  House"  during  the  summer  of  1763, 
and,  in  gratification  of  her  taste  for  gardening,  a  large  space  in  front  of  the  house  was  culti- 
vated by  her.  Mr.  Eager,  the  historian  of  Orange  county,  informed  me  that  'within  his  re- 
membrance the  brick  borders  of  her  flower-beds  remained.  Washington,  with  hii  lady,  leA 
there  about  the  middle  of  August,  to  attend  upon  Congrees,  then  in  session  at  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey,  leaving  the  portion  of  the  Continental  array  then  in  service  under 
the  command  of  General  Knox.  The  commander-in-chief  did  not  return  to  Newburgh,  hot 
made  his  faead-quarters,  for  a  few  days  in  November,  at  West  Point,  from  whence  he  re- 
Honmberzs,     paired  to  New  York  and  took  possession  of  that  city  on  its  evacuation  by  the 

1T83.  British  troops. 

Orange  county  was  among  the  first  settled  portions  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
organized  in  1683  ;  its  name  was  given  in  honor  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  afterwajrd 
King  of  England.  The  first  permanent  settlers  in  the  county  were  Germans,  and  thur 
original  location  was  in  the  present  town  of  Newburgh,  at  a  place  called  by  the  Indians 
Quassaic,  on  a  creek  of  that  name,  a  little  below  the  village.  They  obtained  a  patent  from 
Queen  Anne,  in  1719,  for  twenty-one  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  extending  north  from  the 
Quassaic  Creek,  and  proceeded  to  lay  out  a  village  which  they  called  New  Burgh  or  New 

'  la  the  December  number  of  the  New  York  Mirror  tor  1834,  a  an  interealing  aooooDt  of  this  old  build- 
ing, by  Gulian  C.  Terplanck,  Esq.  He  relate*  tbe  following  anecdote  eonneoted  with  this  room,  whioh  he 
received  from  Colonel  Nicbolas  Fish,  father  of  tbe  late  governor  of  the  State  of  New  Ygrk.  Just  belbre 
La  Fajette's  death,  himself  and  the  Ameritum  minisler,  with  several  of  his  coontrymen,  were  invited  to  dine 
at  the  boose  of  that  distinguished  Frenchman,  Marbois,  who  was  the  Freooh  seorelary  of  legation  hare  dur- 
ing the  Revolnlion.  At  the  supper  hanr  the  oompaaj  were  shown  into  a  room  whioh  contrasted  qaite  oddly 
with  the  Parisiso  elegance  of  the  other  apaitments  where  Ihej  had  spent  the  evening.  A  low  boarded, 
painted  eailing,  with  large  beams,  a  single  small,  onourtained  window,  with  nameroui  small  doors,  as  well 
ai  the  general  style  o(  the  whole,  gave,  at  first,  the  idea  of  the  Uiohen,  or  largest  room  of  a  Dotch  or  Bel- 
gian farm-house.  On  a  long  rough  (able  was  a  repast,  just  as  little  in  keeping  with  tbe  refined  kitchens  of 
Paris  as  (he  room  was  with  its  architeclore.  Il  consisted  of  a  large  dish  of  meat,  nnoonth-lookiag  pastry, 
and  wine  in  decanters  and  bottles,  acoompanied  by  glasses  and  silver  mags,  snch  as  indicated  other  habit* 
and  lastea  than  those  of  modern  Paris.  "  Do  yon  know  where  we  now  are  ?' '  said  the  host  to  La  Fajene 
and  his  oompaaioos.  Thej  paused  for  a  few  minute*  in  mrprise.  Thej  had  seen  something  like  this  be- 
fore, but  when  and  where?  "Abl  tbe  seven  doors  and  one  window,"  said  LaFajetle,  "and  the  til>-«r 
oamp-goblecs,  soch  as  the  marshals  of  Fiance  used  in  ni;  jonth  1  We  are  at  WMhingioo's  bead-qoarten 
on  the  Hudson,  fiftj  years  agol"  •  ' 

The  view  here  given  is  from  the  west  door  of  the  dining-hall,  looking  oat  of  the  east  door  upon  the  Hnd- 
■oo,  the  green  fields  of  Fiahkill,  and  tha  North  Beacon  of  the  Highlands,  whereoa  the  Americans  lighted 
watch-fires  when  oooaoiou  demanded  it.  The  Qre-plaos  on  tbe  right  is  within  the  area  of  the  room,  haviog 
a  heavy  hewn  stone  (or  a  badi-hg.  The  visitor  may  stsnd  there,  and  look  up  the  bniad-moathed  ohinaey 
(o  the  sky  above. 
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First  Settlementi  in  Orange  County.  Indian  Wars.  Sufferings  of  the  Prople.  Attack  on  Minirink. 

Town.  Five  hundred  acres  were  reserved  as  glebe  land,  and  under  favorable  auspices  the 
village  of  Newburgh  was  founded.  The  Germans  in  time  became  dissatisfied,  sold  out  their 
patent  and  dispersed,  some  going  to  Pennsylvania,  and  others  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Some 
English,  Irish,  New  Englanders,  and  a  few  Huguenots  from  Ulster  filled  their  places,  and 
flourishing  settlements  were  soon  planted  along  the  river,  or  upon  the  rich  bottoms  of  the 
water-cours^.  They  also  spread  interiorly,  and  Groshen,  Minisink,  Wawarsing,  and  other 
thriving  towns  started  up  in  the  midst  of  the  red  men.  The  ante-revolutionary  history  of 
this  section  of  the  state  is  full  of  stirring  incidents,  for  the  wily  Indian,  properly  suspicious 
of  the  pale  faces,  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  them  damage ;  and  the  privations,  alarms, 
and  sufierings  of  those  who  opened  the  fertile  bosom  of  the  country  to  the  sun  and  rain,  and 
spread  broad  acres  of  cultivation  where  the  deer  grazed  in  shady  solitudes,  compose  a  web 
of  romance  wonderful  indeed.  And  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  the  savages  of  the 
Mohawk  Valley  and  of  Western  New  York  were  let  loose  upon  the  remote  settlements,  the 
people  of  Orange  county  were  intense  sufierers,  particularly  those  upon  its  frontier  settle- 
ments, in  the  direction  of  the  wilderness.  The  Tories  and  their  savage  associates  spread 
teiror  in  every  direction,  and  in  Wawarsing  and  vicinity  many  patriots  and  their  families 
were  the  victims  of  ambuscade  or  open  attack.  But  I  will  not  repeat  a  tale  of  horror  such 
as  we  have  already  considered  in  viewing  the  history  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  The  atroci- 
ties committed  in  Orange  county  were  but  a  counterpart  in  character  and  horror,  of  the  for- 
mer.' Strong  houses  were  barricaded  and  used  as  forts ;  the  people  went  armed  by  day, 
and  slept  armed  at  night ;  and  almost  hourly  murder  and  rapine  stalked  boldly  abroad.  It 
was  a  time  of  darkest  misery  ;  and  not  until  the  Indian  power  of  the  West  was  broken,  and 
the  Tories  failed  to  receive  their  aid,  was  the  district  blessed  with  quiet. 

The  invasion  of  Minisink,'  alluded  to  in  a  former  chapter,  was  one  of  those  prominent 
links  in  the  chain  of  Indian  and  Tory  depredations,  that  I  may  not  pass  it  over  with  only 
brief  mention.  Here  let  us  consider  it.  There  were  very  few  engaged  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  yet  that  few  fought  with  wonderful  valor,  and  sufiered  a  terrible  slaughter. 

Count  Pulaski  and  his  legion  of  cavalry  were  stationed,  during  a  part  of  the  winter  of 
1778—9,  at  Minisink.  In  February,  he  was  ordered  to  South  Carolina,  to  join  the  army 
under  Lincoln.  The  settlement  was  thus  led  wholly  unprotected,  which  being  perceived 
by  Brant,  the  accomplished  Mohawk  warrior,  he  resolved  to  make  a  descent  upon  it.  Dur- 
ing the  night  of  the  1 9  th  of  July,  at  the  head  of  sixty  Indians,  and  twenty -seven  Tories 
disguised  as  savages,  he  stole  upon  the  little  town,  and  before  the  people  were  aroused 
from  their  slumbers  he  had  fired  several  dwellings.  With  no  means  for  defense,  the  inhab- 
itants sought  safety  in  flight  to  the  mountains,  leaving  their  pretty  village  and  all  their 
worldly  goods  a  spoil  to  the  invaders.  Their  small  stockade  fort,  a  mill,  and  twelve  houses 
and  barns  were  burned,  several  persons  were  killed,  some  taken  prisoners,  the  orchards  and 
plantations  were  laid  waste,  cattle  were  driven  away,  and  booty  of  every  kind  was  carried 
to  Grassy  Brook,  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxen,  where 
the  chief  had  left  the  main  body  of  his  warriors.  When  intelligence  of  this  invasion  reached 
Groshen,  Doctor  Tusten,  colonel  of  the  local  militia,  issued  orders  to  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment to  meet  him  at  Minisink  the  next  day,  with  as  many  volunteers  as  they  could  muster. 
The  call  was  promptly  responded  to,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  hardy  men  were  gath- 
ered around  Tusten  the  following  morning.  Many  of  these  were  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
vicinity.     A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  unanimously  determined  to  pursue  the  invaders. 

'  For  details  of  the  trials  of  the  settlers,  and  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  in  this 
section,  see  a  pamphlet  published  at  Rondoat,  entitled  "  The  Indians  ;  or,  Narratives  of  Mauacrei^  ^c, 
an  Wawarting  and  \t$  Vicinity  during  tfie  jimerican  Revolution.^* 

'  Minisink  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Orange  county.  It  was  in  existence  as  a  white 
settlement  as  early  as  1669,  when  a  severe  battle  was  fought  with  the  Indians  on  the  22d  of  July,  ninety 
years,  to  a  day,  previoos  to  the  conflict  in  question.  From  that  time  until  the  Revolution  it  was  often  the 
•oene  of  strife  with  the  red  men,  and  almost  every  dell,  and  rock,  and  ancient  tree  has  its  local  tradition. 
The  place  of  the  ancient  settlement  is  situated  about  ten  miles  northwest  of  Goshen,  among  the  Shawan- 
gnnk  Mountains,  between  the  Wallkill  and  the  Navasink  Valleys. 
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Colonel  Tusten,  who  well  knew  the  skill,  prowess,  caution,  and  craftiness  of  JBrant,  opposed 
the  measure,  as  a  hazardous  undertaking  with  so  small  a  force.  He  was  overruled,  and  the 
debates  of  the  council  were  cut  short  by  Major  Meeker,  who  mounted  his  horse,  flourished 
his  sword,  and  shouted,  **  Let  the  brave  men  follow  me ;  the  cowards  may  stay  behind  I** 
These  words  ignited  the  assembly,  and  the  line  of  march  was  immediately  formed.  They 
traveled  seventeen  miles,  and  then  encamped  for  the  night.  The  next  morning.  Colonel 
Hathorn,  of  the  Warwick  militia,  with  a  small  re-enforcement,  joined  them.  He  was  Tus- 
ten's  senior  oflicer,  and  took  the  command.  They  resumed  their  march  at  sunrise,  and  at 
Half-way  Brook  came  upon  the  Indian  encampment  of  the  previous  night ;  the  smoldering 
watch-fires  were  still  smoking.  The  number  of  these  fires  indicated  a  large  savage  force, 
and  the  two  colonels,  with  the  more  prudent  of  the  company,  advocated,  in  council,  a  return, 
rather  than  further  pursuit.  But  excited  bravado  overcame  prudence,  and  a  large  majority 
determined  to  pursue  the  Indians ;  the  minority  yielded,  and  the  march  was  resumed. 

A  scouting  party,  under  Captain  Tyler,  was  sent  forward  upon  the  Indian  trail.  The 
pursuers  were  discovered,  and  a  bullet  from  an  unseen  foe  slew  the  captain.  There  was 
momentary  alarm  ;  but  the  volunteers  pressed  eagerly  onward,  and  at  nine  in  the  morning 
they  hovered  upon  the  high  hills  overlooking  the  Delaware  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen.  The  enemy  were  in  full  view  below,  marching  in  the  direction  of  a  fording-place. 
Hathorn  determined  to  intercept  them  there,  and  disposed  his  men  accordingly.  The  inter- 
vening hills  hid  the  belligerents  from  each  other.  Brant  had  watched  the  movements  of 
his  pursuers,  and  comprehending  Hathorn's  design,  he  wheeled  his  column,  and  thridding 
a  deep  and  narrow  ravine  which  the  whites  had  crossed,  brought  his  whole  force  in  the 
rear  of  the  Americans.  Here  he  formed  an  ambuscade,  and  deliberately  selected  his  battle 
ground. 

The  volunteers  were  surprised  and  disappointed  at  not  finding  the  enemy  where  they  ex- 
pected to,  and  were  marching  back  when  they  discovered  some  of  the  Indians.  One  of 
them,  mounted  on  a  horse  stolen  at  Minisink,  was  shot  by  a  militia-man.  This  was  a  sig- 
nal for  action,  and  the  firing  soon  became  general.  It  was  a  long  and  bloody  conflict.  The 
Indians  were  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  a  detachment  of  Hathorn's  troops,  consisting 
of  one  third  of  the  whole,  became  separated  from  the  rest  at  the  commencement  of  the  en- 
gagement. Closer  and  closer  the  savages  pressed  upon  the  whites,  until  they  were  hemmed 
within  the  circumference  of  an  acre  of  ground,  upon  a  rocky  hill  that  sloped  on  all  sides. 
The  ammunition  of  the  militia  was  stinted,  and  they  were  careful  not  to  fire  at  random  and 
without  aim.  Their  shots  were  deadly,  and  many  a  red  man  was  slain.  The  conflict  be- 
Joiy  S2;  S^^  ^^  eleven  o'clock,  and  continued  until  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  on  that  long 
^^^^-  July  day.  At  twilight  the  battle  was  yet  undecided,  but  the  ammunition  of  the 
whites  being  exhausted,  a  party  of  the  enemy  attacked  and  broke  their  hollow  square  at  one 
corner.  The  survivors  of  the  conflict  attempted  to  retreat.  Behind  a  ledge  of  rocks,  Doctor 
Tusten  had  been  dressing  the  wounds  of  the  injured  during  the  day.  There  were  seventeen 
men  under  his  care  when  the  retreat  commenced.  The  Indians  fell  upon  them  furiously, 
and  all,  with  the  Doctor,  were  slain.  Several  who  attempted  to  escape  by  swimming  across 
the  Delaware  were  shot  by  the  Indians ;  and  of  the  whole  number  that  went  forth,  only 
about  thirty  returned  to  relate  the  dreadful  scenes  of  the  day.*  This  massacre  of  the  wound- 
ed is  one  of  the  darkest  stains  upon  the  memory  of  Brant,  whose  honor  and  humanity  were 
often  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  his  Tory  allies.  He  made  a  weak  defense  of  his  con- 
duct by  asserting  that  he  ofiered  the  Americans  good  treatment  if  they  would  surrender ; 
..% 

'  The  place  of  conflict  is  about  two  miles  from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  same  distance 
below  the  Lechateachsin  or  Lackawaxen  River.  It  is  about  three  miles  from  the  Barryville  station,  on  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail-road.  The  battle  ground  and  the  adjacent  region  continue  in  the  same  wild  state 
as  of  old,  and  over  the  rocky  knolls  and  tangled  ravines  where  the  Indians  and  the  Goshen  militia  fought, 
viild  deer  roam  in  abundance,  and  a  panther  occasionally  leaps  upon  its  prey.  The  place  is  too  rocky  for 
cultivation,  and  must  ever  remain  a  wilderness.  At  the  Mohackamack  Fork  (now  Port  Jervis,  on  the  Del- 
aware) was  a  small  settlement,  and  a  block-house,  called  Jersey  Fort. 
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th&t  he  warned  them  of  the  Rercenesi  of  the  thirst  for  blood  that  actuated  his  warrion, 
and  that  he  could  not  answer  for  their  conduct  ader  the  6nt  shot  should  be  fired  ;  and  that 
his  hninana  proposition  was  answered  by  a  bullet  from  an  Ameiican 
ich  pierced  his  belt.' 
Goshen  and  the  surrounding  country  was  filled  with  tha  voice  of 
mourning,  for  the  flower  of  the  youth  and  mature  manhood  of  that 
region  was  Elaio.  The  maBsacre  made  thirty-three  widows  in  the 
Presbyterian  pongregalion  a:  Goshen.  At  the  recital,  a  shudder  ran 
throughout  the  land,  and  gave  keenness  to  the  blade  and  fierceness 
to  the  torch  which,  a  few  weeks  afterward,  desolated  the  Indian  par- 
adise in  the  country  of  the  Senecas  and  Cayiigas. 

Orange  county  labored  much  and  sufiered  much  in  the  cause  of 
freedom.     Newbur^h  and  New  Windsor,  within  it,  having  been  the 
B  of  Washington  at  difierent  times,  from  December, 
1780,  until  the  concIuEion  of  peace  in  1783,  and  a  portion  of  that 
time  the  chief  cantonment  of  the  American  army,  the  oounly  is  a 
nspicuous  point  in  the  history  of  the  war.     At  the  close  of  1 780, 
the  army  was  cantoned  at  three 
points  :  at  Morrislown,  and  at 
Fomplon.  in  New  Jersey,  anil 
at  Fhillipstown,  in  the  Hudson 
Highlands.       Washington    es- 
MonuHHi  «  GosHiH.'  tablished  his  head-quarters  at 

'  During  the  batlle,  Klujor  Wood,  of  Gushen,  made  a  inasonio  sign,  bj  accident,  which  Brant,  who  wis 
a  Free-maaon,  perceived  and  heeded.  Wood's  life  wu  s[iBrfd,  and  a»  a  prisoner  he  was  treated  kindly,  until 
the  Mohawk  chief  perceived  that  he  was  not  a  Mason.  Then,  with  withering  scom,  Brant  looked  apon 
Wood,  believing  that  he  had  obtained  Ihs  mosonie  sign  which  he  oscd,  by  deception.  It  was  purely  an  ac- 
oidcnt  on  the  part  of  Wood.  When  released,  he  hastened  to  become  a  metnber  of  Ihe  Tralemity  by  whose 
instrumentality  his  life  had  been  spared.  The  house  in  which  Major  Wood  lived  is  yel  standing  (though 
much  aliered),  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  north  of  the  rail-way  station  at  Goshen.  The  house  of  Roger  Town- 
!end,  who  was  among  the  slain,  is  also  standing,  and  well  preserved.  It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  vil- 
Bge.  The  FaTmirt'  Hall  Jcadimy,  an  old  brick  building,  two  alories  high,  and  now  used  for  a  district 
scbool-house,  la  an  object  at  some  interest  to  Ihe  visitor  at  Goshen,  from  the  oircomslance  thai  there  Noob 
Webster,  our  great  lexicographer,  once  taught  school.  An  old  gentleman  of  ihe  village  informed  mo  thai 
he  had  often  seen  him  al  twilight  on  a  summer's  evening  in  the  grove  on  the  hill  northward  of  the  rail-way 
station,  gathering  op  the  manuscripts  which  he  had  been  preparing  in  a  retired  spot,  al^er  school  bouts. 

'  In  1822,  the  citizens  of  Orange  coimly  collected  Ihe  bones  of  those  slain  in  the  battle  of  Minisiok, 
which  had  been  left  forty-three  years  opon  the  field  of  strife,  and  caused  them  to  be  buried  near  the  center 
ot  the  graen  at  the  fool  of  the  main  street  of  the  village.  On  that  occasion  there  was  a  great  gathering  of 
people,  estimated  at  fifteen  thousand  in  number.  The  cadets  from  West  Point  were  there,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  late  General  Worth,  then  a  major.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  General  Halbom,  one  of  thv 
survivors  of  the  battle,  tbea  eighty  years  of  age.  He  accompanied  the  act  with  a  short  and  feeling  address. 
A  fnoeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  the  Reverend  James  R.  Wilson,  now  of  Newburgh.  Over  these  re- 
mains a  marble  monument  was  erected.  It  stands  upon  three  courses  of  brown  freestone,  and  a  stone  pave- 
ment  a  few  feet  square,  designed  to  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  In  consequence  of  neglecting  to 
erect  Ibo  railing,  the  monnraent  has  suffered  ranch  from  the  prevailing  spirit  of  vandalism  which  I  have  al- 
ready noticed.  Its  comers  are  broken,  the  inscriptions  are  mutilated,  and  the  people  of  Goshen  are  made 
to  feel  many  regrets  for  useless  delay  in  giving  that  interesting  memorial  a  proteelion.  On  Ihe  east  side 
of  (he  pedestal  is  tbe  following  inscription  : 


Dpon  the  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  tbe  following  names  of  tbe  slain: 

"  Benjamin  Tupten,  colonel ;  Benalcel  Tyler,  Samuel  Jones,  John  Little,  John  Duncan,  Benjamin  Vail, 
captains;  John  Wood,  lieuleniiotj  Nathaniel  Finch,  adju'ant;  Ephraim  Maatin,  Epbraim  Middaogh,  en- 
signs ;  (iabriel  Wisner,  Esq.,  Stephen  Mead,  Malhias  Terwitliger,  Joshua  Lockwood,  Ephraim  Ferger- 
son,  Ro(>er  Townsend,  Samuel  Knapp,  James  Knapp,  Benjamin  Bennet,  William  Barker,  Jonathan  Fierce, 
fames  Little,  Joseph  Norris,  Gilbert  Vail,  Abraham  Sbepperd,  Joel  Decker,  Nathan  Wade,  Simon  Wail, 
Tallmadge,  Jacob  Dunning,  John  Carpenic,  David  Barney,  Jonatbao  Hnskell,  Abraham  Williains, 
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New  Windsor  in  December,  1780,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1781,  when  the  French, 
who  had  quartered  during  the  winter  at  Newport  and  Lebanon,  formed  a  junction  with  the 
Americans  on  the  Hudson.  In  April,  1782,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Newburgh, 
two  miles  above  the  village  of  New  Windsor,  where  he  continued  most  of  the  time  until 
^November,  1783,  when  the  Continental  army  was  disbanded. 

For  a  short  time  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  while  the  head-quarters  of  Washington  were  at 
Newburgh,  the  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Verplanck's  Point,  in  pursuance 
of  an  engagement  with  Rochambeau  to  form  a  junction  of  the  American  and  French  forces 
at  that  place,  on  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Virginia.  The  allies  marched  eastward  late 
in  autumn,  when  the  American  army  crossed  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  traversed  the 
mountains,  and  arrived  in  the  township  of  New  Windsor  on  the  28th  of  November, 
where  it  was  hutted  for  the  winter.  The  main  portion  of  the  army  was  encamped  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Snake  Hill ;  of  this  we  will  write  presently.  Washington  continued 
bis  head-quarters  at  the  stone  house  at  Newburgh ;  Generals  Knox  and  Greene,  who  had 
the  immediate  coomiand  of  the  chief  forces  and  of  the  artillery,  were  quartered  at  the  house 
of  John  Ellison  (now  Captain  Charles  Morton's),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  camp  near 
Snake  Hill ;  Gates  and  St.  Clair,  with  the  hospital  stores,  were  at  Edmonston's,  at  The 
Square  ;  La  Fayette  was  at  William  Ellison's,  near  by  ;  and  the  Baron  Steuben  was  at 
the  house  of  Samuel  Verplanck,  on  the  Fishkill  side  of  the  river. 

At  Newburgh  occurred  one  of  the  most  painful  events  in  the  military  life  of  Washington. 
For  a  long  time  the  discontents  among  the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army  respecting  the 
arrearages  of  their  pay  and  their  future  prospects,  had  been  increasing,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1783  became  alarmingly  manifest.  Complaints  were  frequently  made  to  the  commander- 
m-chief.  Feeling  the  justice  of  these  complaints,  his  sympathy  was  fully  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  his  companions  in  arms.  Colonel  Nicola,  an 
experienced  officer,  and  a  gentleman  possessed  of 
/  C^''t£i0^  much  weight  of  character,  was  usually  the  medi- 
um for  communicating  to  him,  verbally,  their  com- 
plaints, wishes,  and  fears.  In  May,  Colonel  Nicola 
addressed  a  letter  to  Washington,  the  tenor  of  which  struck  harshly  upon  the  tenderest  chord 
in  that  great  man's  feelings.  Afler  some  general  remarks  on  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
army,  and  the  little  hope  they  could  have  of  being  properly  rewarded  by  Congress,  the  col- 
onel entered  into  a  political  disquisition  on  the  difierent  forms  of  government,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  republics  are,  of  all  others,  the  least  susceptible  of  stability,  and  the  leait 
capable  of  securing  the  rights,  freedom,  and  power  of  individuals.  He  therefore  inferred 
that  America  could  never  become  prosperous  under  such  a  form  of  government,  and  that  the 
English  government  was  nearer  perfection  than  any  other.  He  then  proceeded  to  express 
his  opinion  that  such  a  government  would  be  the  choice  of  the  people,  after  due  considera- 
tion, and  added,  <<  In  this  case  it  will,  I  believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the  same  abilities 
which  have  led  us  through  difficulties  apparently  insurmountable  by  human  power  to  vic- 
tory and  glory — those  qualities,  that  have  merited  and  obtained  the  universal  esteem  and 
veneration  of  an  army — ^would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct  us  in  the  smoother  paths 
of  peace.  Some  people  have  so  connected  the  idea  of  tyranny  and  monarchy  as  to  find  it 
very  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  may,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such  a 
constitution  as  I  propose  some  title  apparently  more  moderate ;  but,  if  all  other  things  were 
once  adjusted,  I  believe  strong  arguments  might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  title  of  king, 
which  I  conceive  would  be  attended  with  some  national  advantage."  How  amazingly  Col- 
onel Nicola,  and  those  officers  and  civilians  (and  they,  doubtless,  were  not  a  few)  whom  he 
represented,  misapprehended  the  true  character  of  Washington,  may  be  readily  inferred  from 
the  prompt  and  severe  rebuke  which  they  received  from  his  hand.  The  commander-in-chief 
replied  as  follows : 

James  Mosher.  Isaac  Ward,  Baltns  Nierpos,  Ghunaliel  Bailey,  Moses  Thomas,  Eleazer  Owens,  Adam  Em- 
bler,  Samael  Little,  Benjamin  Donning,  Samuel  Reed." 
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WtAhiogton'a  Letter  of  Rebuke  to  Nicol«.       Patriotiam  of  the  Chief.        Discontents  in  the  Army.        Memorial  to  Congress. 

**  Sir,— -With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astonishment,  I  have  read  with  attention 
the  sentiments  you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  this  war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations  than  your  information  of  there  being 
such  ideas  existing  in  the  army  as  you  have  expressed,  and  which  I  must  view  with  abhor- 
rence and  reprehend  with  severity.  For  the  present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest 
in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter  shall  make  a  disclosure  nec- 
essary. I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my  conduct  could  have  given  en- 
couragement to  an  address  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall 
my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a 
person  to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  my 
own  feelings,  I  must  add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  serious  wish  to  see  ample  justice 
done  to  the  army  than  I  do  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  power  and  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way, 
extend,  they  shall  be  employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to  effect  it,  should  there  be 
any  occasion.  Let  me  conjure  you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country,  concern 
for  yourself  or  posterity,  or  respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from  your  mind,  and 
never  communicate,  as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like  nature.  I 
am,  &c."* 

In  this  affair  the  disinterested  patriotism  of  Washington  shone  with  its  brightest  luster. 
At  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  beloved  and  venerated  by  it  and  by  the  people  ;  with  per- 
sonal influence  unbounded,  and  with  power  in  possession  for  consummating  almost  any  po- 
litical scheme  not  apparently  derogatory  to  good  government,  he  receives  from  an  officer 
whom  he  greatly  esteems,  and  who  speaks  for  himself  and  others,  an  offer  of  the  scepter  of 
supreme  rule  and  the  crown  of  royalty  I  What  a  bribe  I  Yet  he  does  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment ;  he  does  not  stop  to  revolve  in  his  mind  any  ideas  of  advantage  in  the  proposed 
scheme,  but  at  once  rebukes  the  author  sternly  but  kindly,  and  impresses  his  signet  of  stron- 
gest disapprobation  upon  the  proposal.      History  can  not  present  a  parallel. 

The  apprehensions  which  this  event  produced  in  the  mind  of  Washington,  though  allayed 
for  a  while,  were  painfully  revived  a  few  months  later.  The  same  circumstances  of  present 
hardship  and  gloomy  prospects  that  disturbed  the  army  when  Nicola  addressed  Washington, 
not  only  continued  to  exist,  but  reasons  for  discontent  daily  increased.  Af\cr  the  return  of 
the  army  from  Verplanck's  Point,  and  their  settlement  in  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor,  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
their  situation  and  prospects.  Expecting  a  dissolution  of  the  Revolutionary  government 
when  peace  should  be  established,  and  a  thorough  reorganization  of  civil  and  military  af- 
fairs, they  apprehended  great  difficulties  and  losses  in  the  adjustment  of  their  claims,  partic- 
ularly those  appertaining  to  the  long  arrearages  of  their  pay.  They  were  aware  of  the  pov- 
erty of  the  treasury  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  existing  government  in  commanding  resources 
for  its  replenishment ;  a  condition  arising  from  the  disposition  of  individual  states  to  deny 
the  right  of  Congress  to  ask  for  pecuniary  aid  from  their  respective  treasuries  in  satisfying 
public  creditors.  This  actual  state  of  things,  and  no  apparent  security  for  a  future  adjust- 
ment of  their  claims,  caused  great  excitement  and  uneasiness  among  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  in  December  they  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject  of 
their  grievances.'  A  committee,  composed  of  General  M*Dougal,  Colonel  Ogden,  and  Col- 
onel Brooks,  were  appointed  to  carry  the  memorial  to  Philadelphia,  lay  it  before  Congress, 
and  explain  its  import.  Congress  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  a  delegate  from  each 
state,  to  consider  the  memorial.  The  committee  reported,  and,  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary.  Congress  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  not  very  satisfactory.     In 

^  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Wathington,  viii.,  300,  302.     Washington's  letter  to  Colonel  Nicola  is 
dated  at  Newburgh,  22d  May,  1782. 

*  This  memorial  comprehended  five  difTerent  articles  r   1.  Present  pay;  2.  A  settlement  of  the  accounts 

of  the  arrearages  of  pay,  and  security  for  what  was  due ;  3.  A  commutation  of  the  half-pay  authorized  by 

different  resolutions  of  Congress,  for  an  equivalent  in  gross ;  4.  A  settlement  of  the  aoeoonts  of  deficiencies 

of  rations  and  eompensation ;  5.  A  settlement  of  the  acooonts  of  deficiencies  of  clothing  and  compeosatioa 

I.  U  U 
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regvd  to  preieat  pay,  the  niperiiiteiident  of  fiiuoea  wu  directed  to  make  "loch  payment 
&nd  in  ■noh  meaaure  m  he  shall  think  proper,"  as  loon  ai  the  state  of  public  finanove  would 
permit.  la  lelation  to  arrearages  and  the  lettlement  of  accounts,  it  was  resolved  "  that  the 
(Bveral  statos  be  called  upon  to  complete,  without  delay,  the  aettlements  with  their  respect- 
ive linee  of  the  army,  up  to  the  1  it  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1783,  and  that  the  niperintendent  of 
finance  be  directed  to  take  such  measures  as 
shall  appear  to  him  most  proper  for  eflecting 
the  settlement  from  that  period."  Coneem- 
ing  security  ibr  what  should  be  found  due  on 
such  settlement,  Congress  declared,  by  resolu- 
tion, that  they  would  "make  every  efibrt  in 
their  power  to  obtain  Cram  the  respective 
states  substantial  funds,  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject of  funding  the  whole  debt  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  enter  upoa  an  immediate  and 
full  cottsidaratioR  of  the  nature  of  inch  funds, 
and  the  most  likely  mode  of  obtaining  them."' 
In  these  resolutions.  Congress,  feeble  in 
actual  power  and  resources,  made  no  definite 
promises  of  present  reliefer  future  justice;  and 
when  General  Knox,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  army  to  correspond  with  their  commit- 
tee, reported  the  facts,  the  discon-  p«bniuT8, 
tent  and  dissatisfaction  was  quite  a<  '^^ 
great  as  before  the  aotion  of  Congies*.  Some  thought  it  necessary  to  further  make  known 
their  sentiments  and  enforce  their  claims,  and  to  this  end  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  act 
with  energy.  A  plan  was  arranged  among  a  few  "for  assembling  the  officers,  not  in  mass, 
bnt  by  representation  ;  and  for  passing  a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  in  the  hands  of  their 
committee,  and  of  their  auxiliaries  in  Congress,  would  furnish  a  new  and  powerful  lever"  of 
operation.     Major  John  Armstrong,*  General  Gates's  aid-de-camp,  a  young  officer  of  six-asd- 

■  /tnimofi  of  Congrtu,  liii.,  82.  The  remainder  oT  the  repen  was  referred  to  a  committee  oonsiating 
of  Messrs.  Muin,  Osgcxid,  Fitzsinunons,  GervsJs,  Hunillon,  and  WilsoD. 

'  John  ArmitroDg  was  born  at  Carlisle,  in  Fennsjlvania,  on  the  25lli  of  November,  1758.  He  vru  tiie 
jonngeBC  of  two  ions  of  General  John  Armstrong;,  of  Carlisle,  distin^iahed  bj  hii  senrioeB  in  the  Freeob 
Bod  Indian  war  in  I7S6.  In  1775,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  (he  American  Revolution,  yoong  Arm- 
■troDg,  then  a  atudent  of  Princeton  College,  joined  the  armj  u  e  volunteer  in  Potter's  Peansy IvaniK  legi- 
ment.  He  vrw  soon  after  appointed  aid-de-canp  b;  Geneisl  Hngh  Mercer,  and  remained  with  him  (ill 
the  conneotion  was  severed  on  tbe  bloody  field  of  Prinoetoa  bj  the  death  of  his  chief.  He  labseqiiently  oo- 
enpied  the  same  posiiion  in  the  family  of  Major-general  Gates,  and  served  ihnni{[h  tbe  campaign  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Bargoyne.  In  1780  he  wai  made  adjntant  geoeial  of  the  Soathem  anny,  bnt  lall- 
ing  sick  of  fever  on  the  Pedee,  was  succeeded  bj  Colonel  Otho  Williams,  a  short  time  previoni  to  the  de- 
feat at  Camden.  Resoming  bis  place  as  aid,  he  remained  with  General  Gales  till  tbe  cloee  of  tbe  war. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Nitelmrgh  Jdibtutt,  the  object  of  which  has  been  greatly  misrepre- 
sented, and  very  Kenerally  miauodentood.  They  were  intended  to  awaken  in  Congress  and  the  Slatei  a 
sense  of  justice  toward  its  creditors,  particularly  toward  the  army,  then  about  to  be  disbanded  wmioot  re- 
qnilal  for  its  services,  toils,  and  suflerings.  General  Washington,  in  1797,  bore  teatimony  Co  tbe  patrjotio 
motives  of  the  aatbor. 

Armstrong's  flrM  civil  appointments  were  those  of  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  sdjntant 
general,  under  Diokenson's  and  FrankLn's  administrations;  posts  which  he  conlinned  to  oocupy  till  1787, 
when  he  was  ohoaen  a  member  of  the  old  Congress.  In  the  aatumn  of  the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  by 
CotigresB  one  of  the  three  judges  for  the  Western  Territoiy ;  this  appointment  he  declined,  aod  having  mar- 
ried, in  17S9,  a  aister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  of  New  York,  removed  to  that  state.  Here  he  purchased  a 
bnn,  and  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pnraoits;  and,  though  offered  by  President  Washington,  in  1793, 
<he  place  of  United  Stales  snpervisor  of  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  de- 
dlinad  this  and  other  invitatims  to  poblio  office,  imtil,  in  the  year  1800,  he  was  elected  United  States  een- 
atorbyaaaloMMiuaDimotu  vote  at' beta  houses  of  the  Legiilatnie.    Having  reaigosd  in  JSOS^be  was  again 
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twenty,  and  possessing  much  ability,  was  chosen  to  write  an  address  to  the  army  suited  to 
the  subject ;  and  this,  with  an  anonymous  notification  of  a  meeting  of  the  officers,  was  cir- 
culated privately.*  The  address  exhibits  superior  talents,  and  was  calculated  to  make  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  malcontents.  Keferring  to  his  personal  feelings,  and 
his  sacrifices  for  his  country,  the  writer  plays  upon  the  sensibilities  of  his  readers,  and  pre- 
pares their  minds  for  a  relinquishment  of  their  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  country,  already 
weakened  by  circumstances.  **  Faith,''  he  says,  *<  has  its  limits  as  well  as  temper,  and  there 
are  points  beyond  which  neither  can  be  stretched  without  sinking  into  cowardice  or  plung- 
ing into  credulity.  This,  my  friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your  situation  ;  hurried  to  the  verge 
of  both,  another  step  would  ruin  you  forever.  To  be  tame  and  unprovoked,  when  injuries 
press  hard  upon  you,  is  more  than  weakness ;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder  usage,  without  one 
manly  efibrt  of  your  own,  would  fix  your  character,  and  show  the  world  how  richly  you  de- 
served tl^  chains  you  broke."  He  then  takes  a  review  of  the  past  and  present — their 
wrongs  and  their  complaints — their  petitions  and  the  denials  of  redress — and  then  says, 
"If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment  while  the  swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defense 
of  America,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your 
strength  dissipate  by  division  ;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments  and  companions  of 
your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  distinction 
led  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars  ?  Can  you,  then,  consent  to  be  the  only  sufier- 
ers  by  the  Revolution,  and,  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
contempt  ?  Can  you  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency,  and  owe  the 
miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to  chanty,  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor  ?  If 
you  can,  go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  Tories  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs ;  the  ridicule, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world  !     Go,  starve,  and  be  forgotten.'' 

The  writer  now  changes  from  appeal  to  advice.  "I  would  advise  you,  therefore"  he 
says,  "  to  come  to  some  final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear  and  what  you  will  sufier.  If 
your  determination  be  in  proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from  the  justice  to 
the  fears  of  government.     Change  the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial;  assume 

elected  in  1803,  and,  the  year  following,  appointed  by  Mr.  JefTerson  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France; 
which  post,  at  a  very  critical  period  of  our  relations  with  that  country,  be  filled  with  distinguished  ability 
for  more  than  six  years,  discharging  incidentally  the  functions  of  a  separate  mission  to  Spain  with  which 
he  was  invested. 

In  1812  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  United  States  army,  and  commanded  in  the  city  of 
New  York  until  called  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  1813,  to  the  War  Department.  This  office  he  accepted  with 
reluctance,  and  with  little  anticipation  of  success  to  our  arms.  In  effecting  salutary  changes  in  the  army, 
by  substituting  young  and  able  officers  for  the  old  ones  who  had  held  subordinate  stations  in  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  he  made  many  enemies.  The  capture  of  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814  led  to  his  retire- 
ment from  office.  Public  opinion  held  him  responsible  for  this  misfortune,  but,  as  documentary  history  has 
shown,  without  justice.  No  man  took  office  with  purer  motives,  or  retired  from  it  with  a  better  claim  to 
have  faithfully  discharged  its  duties. 

General  Armstrong  died  at  his  residence  at  Red  Hook,  N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1843,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  among  the  remarkable  men  of  a  remarkable  generation.  The  productions 
of  his  pen  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the  ablest  writers  of  his  time  and  country.  These  consist  of  a  volumin- 
ous correspondence,  diplomatic  and  military ;  a  valuable  treatise  on  agriculture,  the  result  of  some  expe- 
rience and  much  reading  ;  and  "  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,"  a  work  written  with  great  vigor  of  style. 
The  portrait  of  General  Armstrong,  printed  on  the  preceding  pAge,  is  from  a  painting  in  possession  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  B.  Astor,  drawn  from  life  by  John  Wesley  Jarvis. 

'  This  notice  was  circulated  on  the  10th  of  March,  1783.  It  was  in  manuscript,  as  well  as  the  anony- 
mous address  that  followed.  The  originals  were  carried  by  a  major,  who  was  a  deputy  inspector  under 
Baron  Steuben,  to  the  office  of  Barber,  the  adjutant  general,  where,  every  morning,  aids-de-camp,  majors 
of  brigades,  and  adjutants  of  regiments  were  assembled,  all  of  whom,  who  chose  to  do  so,  took  copies  and 
circulated  them.  Among  the  transcribers  was  the  adjutant  of  the  commander-in-chiefs  guard,  who  prcb- 
ably  furnished  him  with  the  copies  that  were  transmitted  to  Congress.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
anonymous  notification : 

"  A  meeting  of  the  field  officers  is  requested  at  the  Public  Building  on  Tuesday  next  at  eleven  o'clock. 
A  commissioned  officer  from  each  company  is  expected,  and  a  delegate  from  the  medical  staflf.  The  object 
of  this  convention  is  to  consider  the  late  letter  of  our  representatives  in  Philadelphia,  and  what  measures 
(if  any)  shiuild  be  adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which  they  seem  to  have  solicited  in  voin.** 
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a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited,  and  determined  ;  and  suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance.'  Let  two  or  three  men  who  can  feel  a6 
well  as  write,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  last  remonstrance — ^for  I  would  no  longer  give 
it  the  suing,  sod,  unsuccessful  epithet  of  fnemoricU.**  He  advises  them  to  talk  boldly  to 
Congress,  and  to  warn  that  body  that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  them  now  would 
operate  like  the  grave,  to  part  them  and  the  army  forever  ;  "  that  in  any  political  event,  the 
army  has  its  alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  you  from  your  arms  but 
death  ;  if  war,  that,  courting  the  auspices  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your  illustrious  lead- 
er you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled  country,  smile  in  your  turn,  *  and  mock  when  their  fear 
Cometh  on.'  Let  it  represent,  also,  that  should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your  late 
memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  happy,  and  them  more  respectable." 

A  copy  of  these  papers  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  day  of 
their  circulation,  and  he  wisely  determined  to  guide  and  control  the  proceedings  thus  begun, 
rather  than  to  check  and  discourage  them  by  any  act  of  severity.  In  general  orders  the 
lUrch  11,  ^^^^  morning,  he  referred  to  the  anonymous  papers  and  the  meeting.  He  express- 
^'^'  ed  his  disapprobation  of  the  whole  proceeding  as  disorderly ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
requested  that  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  officer  from  each  company,  and  a  propei 
representation  of  the  staff*  of  the  army,  should  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  the 
1 5th,  at  the  New  Building  (at  which  the  other  meeting  was  called),  for  the  purpose  of  hear- 
ing the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  army  to  Congress.  He  requested  the  senior  officer 
in  rank  (General  Gates)  to  preside  at  the  meeting.  On  the  appearance  of  this  order,  the 
writer  of  the  anonymous  address  put  forth  another,  rather  more  subdued  in  its  tone,  in  which 
he  sought  to  convince  the  officers  that  Washington  approved  of  the  scheme,  the  time  of 
meeting  only  being  changed.  The  design  of  this  interpretation  the  commander-in-chief  took 
care  to  frustrate,  by  conversing  personally  and  individually  with  those  officers  in  whose  good 
sense  and  integrity  he  had  confidence.  He  impressed  their  minds  with  a  sense  of  the  dan- 
ger that  must  attend  any  rash  act  at  such  a  crisis,  inculcated  moderation,  and  exerted  all 


^  This  sentence,  particalarly  alluded  to  by  Washington  in  his  address  to  the  officers,  was  the  one  which 
drew  down  upon  the  head  of  the  writer  the  fiercest  anathemas  of  public  opinion,  and  he  alone  has  been  held 
responsible  for  the  suggestion  that  the  army  should  use  its  power  to  intimidate  Congress.  Such  a  conclu- 
sion is  unwarrantable.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  aid, 
should,  without  the  promptings  of  men  of  greater  experience  who  surrounded  him,  propose  so  bold  a  meas- 
ure.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  many  officers,  whose  patriotism  was  never  suspected,  were  privy  to  the 
preparation  of  the  address,  and  suggested  many  of  its  sentiments ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  General  Grates  was  a  prominent  actor.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  that  particular  time  and  place. 
General  Hamilton,  one  of  the  purest  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  wrote  to  Washington  from  Philadelphia,  a 
month  before  (February  7,  1783),  on  the  subject  of  the  grievances  of  the  army,  in  which  he  held  similar 
language.  After  referring  to  the-  deplorable  condition  of  the  finances,  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  army 
"  that  the  disposition  to  recompense  their  services  will  cease  with  the  necessity  for  them,"  and  lamenting 
"  that  appearances  afford  too  much  ground  for  their  distrust,"  he  held  the  following  language :  "  It  be- 
comes a  serious  inquiry.  What  is  the  true  line  of  policy  ?  Hu  clainu  of  the  army,  urged  with  moderation 
but  with  firmneuy  may  operate  on  those  weak  minds  which  are  influenced  by  their  apprehensions  more  than 
by  their  judgments,  so  as  to  produce  a  concurrence  in  the  measures  which  the  exigencies  of  affairs  demand. 
They  may  add  weight  to  the  applications  of  Congress  to  the  several  states.  So  far,  a  useful  turn  may  be 
given  to  them."*  What  was  this  but  "  carrying  their  appeal  from  the  juetice  to  the  feart  of  government  ?" 
Hamilton  further  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  would  be  "  to  keep  a  complaining  and  euffering  army  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation ;"  and  advised  Washington  not  to  discountenance  their  endeavors  to  procure  re- 
dress, but,  ^'  by  the  intervention  of  confidential  and  prudent  persons,  to  take  the  direction  of  them."  Hamil- 
ton was  at  that  time  a  member  of  Congress.  In  a  letter  to  him,  written  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  Washington 
remarked  that  all  was  tranquillity  in  the  camp  until  after  the  arrival  from  Philadelphia  of  "  a  certain  gen- 
tleman" (General  Walter  Stewart),  and  intimated  that  the  discontents  in  the  army  were  made  active  by 
members  of  Congress,  who  wished  to  see  the  delinquent  states  thus  forced  to  do  justice.  Hamilton,  in  re- 
ply, admitted  that  he  had  urged  the  propriety  ^^  of  uniting  the  influence  of  the  public  creditors"  (of  whom 
the  soldiers  were  the  most  meritorious)  "  and  the  army,  to  prevail  upon  the  states  to  enter  into  their  views."t 
But,  while  Hamilton  held  these  views,  he  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  army  turning  its  power  against  the 
civil  government.  "  There  would  be  no  chance  of  success,"  he  said,  "without  having  recourse  to  means 
that  would  reverse  our  Revolution."} 

*  §re  the  Life  of  HamiUon,  by  bit  ion,  John  C.  Hamilton,  IL,  47.  t  Ibid..  H^  71.  |  lUd^  &,  isa 
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liis  powers  of  argument  to  appease  their  discontents.  They  were  thus  prepared  to  deliber- 
ate in  the  proposed  conyention  without  passion,  and  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties which  rested  upon  them  as  patriots  and  leaders. 

The  meeting  was  held  pursuant  to  Washington's  orders.  There  was  a  full  attendance 
of  officers,  and  deep  solemnity  pervaded  the  assembly  when  the  commander-in-chief  stepped 
forward  upon  the  platform  to  read  an  address  which  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.' 
This  address,  so  compact  in  construction  of  language ;  so  dignified  and  patriotic  ;  so  mild, 
yet  80  severe,  and,  withal,  so  vitally  important  in  its  relation  to  the  well-being  of  the  unfold- 
ing republic  and  the  best  interests  of  human  freedom,  I  here  give  entire,  in  a  foot-note,  for 
a  mere  synopsis  can  not  do  it  justice.* 


^  Major  Robert  Burnet,  of  Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  who  was  one  of  the  oflficers  present,  informed 
mo  that  the  most  profound  silence  pervaded  the  assembly  when  Washington  arose  to  read  his  address.  As 
he  put  on  his  spectacles,*  he  said,  **  You  see,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  only  grown  gray  but  blind  in  your 
service."  This  simple  remark,  under  such  circumstances,  had  a  powerful  effect  upon  the  assemblage. 
Humphreys,  in  his  Life  of  Pti/nam,  mentions  this  circumstance ;  so,  also,  does  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  the  Idft 
of  his  father. 

'  ^'  Gentlemf.x. — By  an  anonymous  summons,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  convene  you  together ;  how 
inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  propriety,  how  unmilitary,  and  bow  subversive  of  all  order  and  discipline,  let 
the  good  sense  of  the  army  decide.  In  the  moment  of  this  summons,  another  anonymous  production  was 
sent  into  circulation,  addressed  more  to  the  feelings  and  passions  than  to  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the 
anny.  The  author  of  the  piece  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  goodness  of  his  pen,  and  I  could  wish  he 
had  as  much  credit  for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart ;  for,  as  men  see  through  different  optics,  and  are  induced 
by  the  reflecting  faculties  of  the  mind  to  use  different  means  to  attain  the  same  end,  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress should  have  had  more  charity  than  to  mark  for  suspicion  the  man  who  should  recommend  moderation 
and  longer  forbearance ;  or,  in  other  words,  who  should  not  think  as  he  thinks,  and  act  as  he  advises. 

*'  But  he  had  another  plan  in  view,  in  which  candor  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  regard  to  justice,  and 
love  of  country  have  no  part ;  and  he  was  right  to  insinuate  the  darkest  suspicion  to  effect  the  blackest  de- 
sign. That  the  address  is  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is  designed  to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes ; 
that  it  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  th^  sovereign  power  oi 
the  United  States,  and  rouse  all  those  resentments  which  must  unavoidably  flow  from  such  a  belief;  that  the 
•tecret  mover  of  this  scheme,  whoever  he  may  be,  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  passions  while  they  were 
warmed  by  the  recollection  of  pest  distresses,  without  giving  time  for  cool,  deliberate  thinking,  and  that 
composure  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to  give  dignity  and  stability  to  measures,  is  rendered  too  obvious, 
by  the  mode  of  conducting  the  business,  to  need  other  proofs  than  a  reference  to  the  proceedings. 

**  Thus  much,  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  observe  to  you,  to  show  upon  what  prin* 
ciples  I  opposed  the  irregular  and  hasty  meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  not  because  I  wanted  a  disposition  to  give  you  every  opportunity,  consistent  with  your  own  honor  and 
the  dignity  of  the  army,  to  make  known  your  grievances.  If  my  conduct  heretofore  has  not  evinced  to 
you  that  I  have  been  a  faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  equally  una- 
vailing and  improper.  But,  as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our  common  country ; 
as  I  have  never  led  your  side  one  moment,  but  when  called  from  you  on  public  duty ;  as  I  have  been  the 
constant  companion  and  witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  the  last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your 
merits ;  as  I  have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation  as  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the 
army ;  as  my  heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard  its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has  arisen 
when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has  been  opened  against  it,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed,  at  this  last  stage  of 
the  war,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  its  interests.  But  how  are  they  to  be  promoteid  ?  The  way  is  plain,  says 
the  anonymous  addresser.  "  If  war  continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled  country ;  there  establish  yourselves, 
and  leave  an  ungrateful  country  to  defend  itself."  But  who  are  they  to  defend  ?  Our  wives,  our  children, 
our  farms,  and  other  property  which  we  leave  behind  us?  or,  in  this  state  of  hostile  separation,  are  we  to 
take  the  two  first  (the  latter  can  not  be  removed),  to  perish  in  a  wilderness,  with  hunger,  cold,  and  na* 
kedness  ? 

''  If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheathe  your  swords,"  says  he,  "  until  you  have  obtained  full  and  ample  just- 
ice. This  dreadful  alternative  of  either  deserting  our  country  in  the  extremest  hour  of  her  distress,  or  turn- 
ing our  arms  against  it — which  is  the  apparent  object — unless  Congress  can  be  compelled  into  instant  com- 
pliance, has  something  so  shocking  in  it,  that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.  My  G(.d !  what  can  this  writer 
have  in  view  by  recommending  such  measures  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to 
this  country  ?     Rather,  is  he  not  an  insidious  foe  ?  some  emissary,  perhaps,  from  New  York,  plotting  the 

*  It  is  said  that  the  identical  spectacles  used  by  Washini|;ton  during  the  ReTolutlon  are  now  (1850)  in  the  poueaalon  of  an  aged 
lady,  named  Marsh,  who  resides  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  They  came  to  her  from  a  deceased  relatiTC,  who  exchanged  spectacles 
with  the  general.  "  They  are  of  a  heavy  sil%'er  frame,"  says  the  Detroit  Adrertiser,  **  with  rery  Urge,  round  glasses,  and  appar- 
ftntly  constructed  after  the  style  we  hare  been  accustomed  to  see,  in  the  books,  upon  the  noae  of  Red  RkUng  Hood's  grand* 
mother.* 
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After  reading  the  address,  Washington  retired  without  uttering  a  word,  leaving  the  offi- 
cers to  deliberate  without  restraint.  Their  conference  was  brief;  their  deliberations  short. 
They  passed  resolutions,  by  unanimous  vote,  thanking  their  chief  for  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued ;  expressing  their  unabated  attachment  to  his  person  and  their  country ;  declaring  their 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  Congress,  and  their  determination  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience their  grievances,  until  in  due  time  they  should  be  redressed.'    These  proceedings  were 

rain  of  both,  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
Continent  ?  And  what  a  compliment  does  he  pay  to  our  understandings,  when  he  recommends  measures, 
in  either  alternative,  impracticable  in  their  nature  ? 

**  But,  here,'  gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  curtain,  because  it  would  be  as  imprudent  in  me  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it  would  be  insulting  to  your  conception  to  suppose  you  stood  in  need  of  them. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  every  dispassionate  mind  of  the  physical  impossibility  of  carrying  either 
proposal  into  execution.  There  might,  gentlemen,  be  an  impropriety  in  my  taking  notice,  in  this  address 
to  you,  of  an  anonymous  production ;  but  the  manner  in  which  that  performance  has  been  introduced  to  the 
army,  the  eflect  it  was  intended  to  have,  together  with  some  other  circumstances,  will  amply  justify  my  ob- 
servations on  the  tendency  of  that  writing. 

"  With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author,  to  suspect  the  man  who  shall  recommend  moderate 
measures  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it,  as  every  man,  who  regards  that  liberty  and  reveres  that  justice 
for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly  must ;  for,  if  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  oflering  their  sentiments  on 
a  matter  which  may  involve  the  most  serious  and  alarming  consequences  that  can  invite  the  consideration 
of  mankind,  reason  is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken  away,  and  dumb  and  silent  we 
may  be  led,  like  sheep,  to  the  slaughter.  I  can  not,  injustice  to  my  own  belief,  and  what  I  have  great  reason 
to  conceive  is  the  intention  of  Congress,  conclude  this  address,  without  giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion  that 
that  honorable  body  entertains  exalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the  army,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
ka  merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice ;  that  their  endeavors  to  discover  and  establish  funds 
for  this  purpose  have  been  unwearied,  and  will  not  cease  till  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not  a  doubt.  But, 
like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is  a  variety  of  different  interests  to  reconcile,  their  determinations  are 
slow.  Why,  then,  should  we  distrust  them,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  distrust,  adopt  measures  which  may 
cast  a  shade  over  that  glory  which  has  been  so  justly  acquired,  and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army  which 
VI  celebrated  through  all  Europe  for  its  fortitude  and  patriotism  ?  And  for  what  is  this  done  ?  To  bring 
tae  object  we  seek  nearer  ?  No ;  most  certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a  greater  distance.  For 
myself  (and  I  take  no  merit  in  giving  the  assurance,  being  induced  to  it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  verac- 
ity, and  justice,  a  grateful  sense  of  the  confldence  you  have  ever  placed  in  me),  a  recollection  of  the  cheer- 
ful assistance  and  prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced  from  you  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  the 
sincere  affection  I  feel  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had  the  honor  to  command,  will  oblige  me  to  declare,  in 
this  public  and  solemn  manner,  that  in  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  for  all  your  toils  and  dangers,  and 
in  the  gratification  of  every  wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  coun- 
try,  and  those  powers  we  are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  freely  command  my  services  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  my  abilities. 

"  While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge  myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  to  exert  what- 
ever ability  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favor,  let  me  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not  to  take  any 
measures,  which,  viewed  in  the  calm  light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully  the  glory  you  have 
hitherto  maintained.  Let  me  request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  country,  and  place  a  full 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  intentions  of  Congress,  that,  previous  to  your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they 
will  cause  all  your  accounts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  the  resolutions  which  were  published  to 
you  two  days  ago,  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample  jus- 
tice to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name  of  our  common 
country,  as  you  value  your  own  sacred  honor,  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  as  you  regard 
the  military  and  national  character  of  America,  to  express  your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  of  the  man 
who  wishes,  under  any  specious  pretenses,  to  overturn  the  liberties  of  our  country,  and  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord,  and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood. 

*'  By  thus  determining  and  thus  acting,  you  will  pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment  of 
jxmi  wishes ;  you  will  defeat  the  insidious  designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  resort  from  open 
force  to  secret  artifice ;  you  will  give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled  patriotism  and  patient 
virtue  rising  superior  to  the  pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings ;  and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of 
your  conduct,  afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhib- 
ited to  mankind,  *  Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the  world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection  to  which 
human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.' — Joumaltof  Congress^  viii.,  180-183. 

'  One  of  the  resolutions  is  expressed  in  the  following  strong  language : 

*^  Resolved  wtanimoutlyj  That  the  officers  of  the  American  army  view  with  abhorrence  and  reject  with 
disdain  the  infamous  propositions  contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  re- 
sent with  indignation  the  secret  attempts  of  some  unknown  persons  to  ooUeot  the  officers  together  in  a  man- 
ner totally  subversive  of  all  discipline  and  good  order." 
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signed  by  General  Gates,  as  president  of  the  meeting^ ;  and  on  the  18th,  Washing-     March, 
ton,  in  general  orders,  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction.     All  the  papers  relating  to       ^^^ 
the  afiair  were  transmitted  to  Congress,  and  entered  at  length  upon  their  Journals.* 

It  was  in  this  old  building  at  Newburgh,  on  the  porch  of  which  we  are  sitting,  that 
Washington  wrote  his  address  to  the  officers,  on  the  occasion  just  considered  ;  and  here,  also, 
he  penned  his  admirable  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  on  dyi- 
banding  the  army.  This  was  his  last  official  communication  with  these  function-  j^^e  8, 
aries.  *'  This  letter,"  says  Sparks,  **  is  remarkable  for  its  ability,  the  deep  interest  *^^- 
it  manifests  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  their  country,  the 
soundness  of  its  principles,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  he  aims  to 
enforce,  as  essential  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  every  public  body,  and  as  claiming  the 
serious  attention  of  every  citizen,  namely,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  states ;  a  sacred  re- 
gard to  public  justice  ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper  military  peace  establishment ;'  and  a  pacific 
and  friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  states  which  should  induce  them  to  forget 
local  prejudices,  and  incline  them  to  mutual  concessions  for  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
These  he  calls  the  pillars  by  which  alone  independence  and  national  character  can  be  sup- 
ported.- On  each  of  these  topics  he  remarks  at  considerable  length,  with  a  felicity  of  style 
and  cogency  of  reasoning  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  subject.  No  public  address  could 
have  been  better  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  coming  from  such  a  source,  its  in- 
fluence on  the  minds  of  the  people  must  have  been  efiectual  and  most  salutary."*  The 
Legislatures  that  were  then  in  session  passed  resolves  highly  commendatory  of  the  public 
acts  of  the  commander-in-chief ;  and  he  received  letters  from  several  of  the  governors,  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  and  latitude  for  his  long  and  successful  services  in  the  cause  of  his 
country. 

Many  of  the  troops  now  went  home  on  furlough,  and  Washington,  having  leisure,  pro- 

At  that  time  the  author  of  the  anon3rmous  addresses  was  unknown  except  to  a  few ;  and  for  forty  yearn 
there  was  no  certainty  in  the  public  mind  that  Major  Armstrong  was  the  writer.  That  he  was  generally 
Huspected  of  being  the  author,  among  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  abilities,  is  evident  from  a  letter 
to  him  written  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  in  after  years,  in  which  he  says,  that  so  certain  was  be,  at 
the  time,  of  the  identity  of  the  author,  that  he  endorsed  the  copy  of  the  address  which  he  received,  "Writ- 
ten by  Major  John  Armstrong,  Jr."  An  article  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  United  States 
Magazine  for  1823,  in  which  the  author,  understood  to  be  General  Armstrong,  avowed  himself  the  writer 
of  the  Newburgh  Addresses.  The  article  in  question  contains  a  history  of  the  event  we  have  been  just  con- 
sidering, and  defends  the  course  of  the  writer  on  that  occasion  with  the  plea  that  apparent  urgent  necessity 
justified  the  act.  Subsequent  events  proved  the  writer  to  be  mistaken  in  his  views,  and  his  proposition  to 
be  highly  dangerous  to  the  common  good.  General  Armstrong  has,  consequently,  been  greatly  censured, 
and  his  patriotism  has  been  questioned  by  writers  and  speakers  who  have  judged  him  by  results  instead  of 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  I  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  purity  of  his  motives  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism.  Other  men,  as  we  have  noticed  in  a  preceding  note,  who  were  far  above 
suspicion,  held  similar  views.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  in  this  particular,  he  was  the  aid-de-camp 
and  confident  of  Gates,  whose  ambition  had  made  him  a  plotter  against  Washington.  In  fact,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief plainly  alluded  to  Gates,  when,  writing  to  Hamilton  concerning  the  scheme,  he  said  that 
^me  believed  it  to  be  "  the  illefritimate  offspring  of  a  person  in  the  army." 

It  appears  tl^at  the  first  president  was  made  acquainted  with  the  authorship  of  these  addresses  toward 
the  close  of  his  second  administration,  some  fourteen  years  after  they  were  penned.  His  estimate  of  the 
motives  of  the  writer  may  be  understood  by  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Armstrong : 

*«  Philadelphia,  Fcbmary  23d,  1797. 

'*  Sir. — Believing  that  there  may  be  times  and  occasions  on  which  my  opinion  of  the  anonymous  letters 
and  the  author,  as  delivered  to  the  army  in  the  year  1783,  may  be  turned  to  some  personal  and  malignant 
purpose,  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  did  not,  at  the  time  of  writing  my  address,  regard  you  as  the  author 
of  said  letters ;  and  further,  that  I  have  since  had  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the  author 
was  just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to  the  country,  though  the  means  suggested  by  him  were  certainly  liable 
to  much  misunderstanding  and  abuse. 

*^  I  am,  sir,  with  great  regard,  your  most  obedient  servant,  George  Wasuitioton." 

'  Journah  of  Congress^  vol.  viii. 

'  Washington  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  military  academy  at  West  Point  as  early  as  April,  1783 
HU  proposition  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

»  Sparks's  Life  and  Writings  of  Washington,  i.,  395. 


Angnit  IB, 
1783. 
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cowled  up  the  Hudioa  with  Gorernor  CliDlon  to  vudt  the  princip&l  fields  of  military  opera- 
tioiu  at  the  uorth.  He  puaed  over  the  battle  ground  at  Stillwater,  with  Geneiali  Sehuylei 
and  GaiuevDort,  and  extended  hJB  journey  aa  far  northward  ai  Ticondeioga  and  Crown 
Point,  and  wettward  to  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Kome),  on  the  Mohawk.  He  retanied  tn  Xew- 
burgh  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  days,  where  he  found  a  letter  from  the  President  of  Cou' 
gress  requesting  his  attendance  upon  that  body,  then  in  session  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jer- 
sey. While  he  was  awaiting  the  cODvalescence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  preparing  to  go, 
Congress  conferred  upon  the  chief  the  distinguished  honor  of  voting,  unanimously,  that  an 
equeetrian  statue  of  him  should  be  executed  by  the  best  artist  in  Europe,  under  the  direction 
of  the  minitteT  of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  erected  at  the  place  where 
the  residence  of  Congress  should  be  established.'  Like  other  similar  momoriala  authorized 
by  Congress  to  be  made  in  honor  of  their  servants,  this  statue  has  never  been  constructed. 
Upon  the  lawn  before  us,  now  covered  with  the  matted  and  dull-green  grass  of  autumn, 
Washington  parted  with  many  of  his  subalterns  and  soldiers  Ibrever,  oa  the  day  he  led  the 
army  to  attend  upon  Congress  at  Princeton.  It  was  an  afiecting  prelude  to  the 
final  parting  with  his  official  companions  in  arms  at  Fraunce's  tavern,  in  New 
York,  a  few  months  subsequently,  and  furnishes  a  noble  subject  for  the  pencil  of  art.-  The 
toenery  is  beautiful  .and  grand,  and  here  I  would  fain  loiter  all  the  day,  musing  upon  the 
events  which  hallow  the  spot ;  but  the  sun  has  climbed  high  toward  meridian,  and  I  must 
hasten  away  to  adjacent  localities,  all  of  which  are  full  of  interest. 

T  left  Newburgh  toward  noon,  and  rode 
down  to  New  Windsor,  two  miles  below,  along 
K  fine  sandy  road  upon  the  beach.  The  little 
village,  once  the  rival  of  Newburgh,  is  nestled 
in  a  pleasant  nook  near  the  confluence  of 
Chambers's  Creek  xvitb  the  Hudson,  on  the 
western  rim  of  the  bay.  Its  sheltered  position 
and  fertile  acres  wooed  the  exploring  emi- 
grants from  Ireland,  who  were  seeking  a  place 
whereon  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  and  here  some  of  them  sat 
down.  Among  them  was  Charles  Clin- 
ton ;  and  at  a  place  called  Little  Britain,  a 
few  miles  interior,  were  bom  bis  four  sons ; 
two  of  whom,  James  and  George,  were  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  Revolution.  The  for- 
mer was  a  major  general  in  the  army,  and  the 
latter  a  brigadier,  and  Governor  of  New  York 
during  the  contest. 

New  Windsor  claims  the  distinction  of 

^     being  the  birth-place  of  Governor  Dewitt 

Clinton,  a  son  of  General  James  Clinton ; 

'  Tbe  follovinf;  is  a  description  of  the  proposed  statue,  as  given  in  the  resolution  ofCoDgreas  adopted  on 
the  7th  of  Auguat,  1783  : 

"  Raolntd,  That  the  statue  be  of  bronte :  the  general  to  be  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  bolding  a 
truncheon  in  his  rij^ht  huiul,  and  his  head  encircled  wilb  a  laurel  wreath.  The  stnlne  to  be  supported  bj  a 
marble  pedestal,  on  whicb  are  to  be  represented,  in  basso  relievo,  the  following  principal  events  of  the  war, 
in  which  General  Washington  commanded  in  person,  viz..  the  evacuation  of  Boston ;  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton  ;  tbe  battle  of  Princeton  ;  the  BClion  of  Monmouth ;  and  the  anrrender  i^  York.  On 
the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  pedestal  to  be  engraved  aa  IoIIowb  :  The  United  Stales  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, ordered  this  statue  to  bo  erected  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1783,  in  honor  of  George  Washington, 
the  illustrious  commander-in-chief  of  tbe  armies  of  the  United  Stales  o[  America,  during  tbe  war  which  vin- 
dioaled  and  secured  their  liberty,  sovereignty,  and  independence." 

■  A  biographical  sketch  of  General  Clinton  may  ne  found  on  page  372,  mitle,  end  also  ■  brief  ooliee  of 
his  father  on  p^e  255. 
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but  evidence  it  adduced  to  prove  that  a  violent  snow  stonii,  which  detained  his  mottipr  at 
"  the  Fort,"  in  Deerpark,  the  teaidence  of  her  brother,  deprived  the  village  of  the  intended 
honor.'  Although  denied  the  diitinotion  of  the  paternity  of  a  great  man,  it  oan  boaet  tbe 
residence,  for  a  time,  of  one  of  the  tunallegt  of  women,  beautiful,  witty,  and  gxK)d.  The  name 
of  thJB  "  pretty,  charming  Uttie  creature"  wu  Anna  Brewster ;  her  height,  in  womanhood, 
three  feet ;  her  symnietry  of  form  perfect ;  her  face  sweet  and  intelligent ;  her  mind  active 
and  pure;  her  extraction  truly  noble,  for  her  ancestor  was  Elder  Brewster,  of  the  May 
Flower.  Too  little  to  be  wooed,  too  wise  to  be  won,  she  was  loved  and  admired  by  every 
body.  She  lived  a  charming  maiden  until  she  was  seventy-five  yean  old,  when  she 
died.  Fifty  years  before,  a  rustic  poet,  inspired  by  her  charms  during  an  evening 
passed  in  her  company,  portrayed  her  character  in  verse.'  Mrs.  Washington,  pleased  with 
the  sprightly  httle  maiden,  invited  her,  on  one  occasion,  to  visit  her  at  head-quarters  while 
the  chief  was  at  New  Windsor,'  but  she  declined,  believing  it  to  bo  curiosity  rather  than 
mspect  that  prompted  the  invitation.  It  was  a  mistake  ;  but  she  had  through  life  such  a 
dignified  selfreapect,  that  it  repelled  undue  familiarity,  and  closed  all  opportunities  for  the 


indulgence  of  prying  cu- 
riosity. 

From  New  Windsor 
I  rode  to  Plum  Island, 
or  Plum  Point,  the  fine 
estate  of  Philip  A.  Ver- 
planck,  Esq.  At  high 
tide,  this  alluvial  height, 
which  rises  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet 
a)yive  the  Hudson,  is  an 
island,  approached  by  a 
narrow  causeway  from 
the  main,  which  bridges 
a  rivulet,  with  a  heavy 
stone  arch.  Uurderer's 
Creek  washes  its  ioulh- 
westera   border,    and  a 


marsh  and 
close  it  upon  the  land 
side.  Upon  abroad,  lev- 
el table  -  land  of  some 
thirty-five  acres  in  ex- 
tent, stands  the  mansion 
of  Mr.  Verplanck,  noted 
for  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deurof  the  scenery  which 
encompasses  it.  Accom- 
panied by  the  proprietor, 
I  strolled  down  the  wind- 
ing pathway  to  the  hate 
of  the  steep  river  bank, 
where,  overgrown  by  a 
new  forest,  are  well-pre- 
■erved  remains  of  a  for- 
ttficatioQ,  erected   there 


See 

Esffer' 

»  Hiitors  0/  Or 

angt  CotuUg,  page  630. 

Hii 

poetio 

Bflbrt  prodaceil 

tbe  rollowing 

"ACROSTIC. 
-  A  ptttrj.  ehuminf  little  creMure. 
It  aM  and  complete  In  erorjr  fcalurB, 
N  o*  Il  Hew  Wlndtor  mny  be  eeen, 

E.etjTlrtoetoli«r.hlne. 

W  iKiT  nice,  but  not  o'er  flue. 

S  he  fau  ■  »ul  thil-t  p«l.  'til  nId. 

T  hough  .mall".  Ibe  body  of  ttaii  mild  . 

F.  'en  Ihough  the  cuket  li  but  inill, 

Ocutir  8,  ir». 

'  Wasbiiigton  established  his  head-qosrtci^  at  Kew  Windsor  tillage,  flrsi  on  ibc  23d  of  June,  1TT9,  anil 
■gain  toward  the  close  of  1780,  where  he  remained  till  the  >uinmer  ot  1781.  He  lived  at  a  plain  Dutch 
house,  long  since  decayed  and  JeinolUhnl.  In  that  humblo  tenemenl  Lady  Washingloa  eDtertsined  the  mod 
diitinfniiHhed  officers  and  Ihoir  Iftdies,  at  well  as  the  more  obscara  who  Bought  her  friendsbip.  On  leaving 
Xew  Windsor  in  Jane,  17B1,  Waafaington  established  bis  qu&rten,  Cot  a  short  time,  at  Peekskill.     . 

'  This  view  is  from  tbe  interior  of  ihc  redonbt  looking  Baslsrard  upon  the  rivar.  Id  the  dislance  is  seen 
roUopel's  IsUiid,  near  tbe  npper  onlrance  to  tbe  Uigbluids,  beyond  wbich  riae  the  l<^y  Beacon  HilU, 
whereon  alarm-fires  often  gleamed  daring  Ibe  war. 
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partly  at  an  early  period  of  the  war,  mi  partly  when  the  American  army  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity. It  wa«  a  redoubt,  with  a  battery  of  fourteen  guna,  and  waa  desitmed  to  corer  Btrong 
cJievaux-de-frise  and  other  obatmctions  placed  in  the  river,  and  extending  from  the  flat  he- 
low  Uurderer'a  Creek  to  FoUoperH  Island.'  It  would  also  rake  the  river  channel  at  the 
opening  in  the  Highlandi.  The  chevaux-de-frise  were  conitructed  under  the  auperintend- 
enee  of  Captain  Thomas  Machin,  in  the  lummer  of  1778.  Had  they  and  the  strong  re- 
doubt on  Plum  Point  been  in  exiatcDce  a  year  HKincr,  the  marauding  Mpedition  of  Vaughan 
and  Wallace,  up  the  Hudson,  could  not  have  occurred.  The  lemaina  of  lhi«  battery,  the 
old  Continental  road,  and  the  cinder*  of  the  forges,  extend  along  the  river  bank  (everal  hund- 
red feet.     The  embrasures  are  also  very  prominent. 

Mr.  Verplanck  pointed  out  the  remains  of  the  cellar  of  a  log-houBe,  which  stood  a  little 
above  the  battery,  and  belonged  to  a  man  named  M'Evers,  long  before  the  Revolution. 
M'Everi  was  a  Scotchman,  and  when  about  to  emigrate  to  America,  he  asked  his  servant, 
Mike,  if  he  would  accompany  him.  Mike,  who  was  faithful,  and  much  attached  to  his 
master,  at  once  consented  to  go,  saying,  in  illtiElration  of  the  force  of  his  love,  "Indeed,  gude 
men,  I'll  fallow  ya  to  the  gates  o'  hell,  if  ye  gang  there  yersel'."  The  voyage  was  long 
and  tempestuous,  and  instead  of  entering  New  York  harbor  by  the  Narrows,  the  vessel  sailed 
through  Long  Island  Sound  and  the  East  River.  At  the  whirlpool  called  Hellgate,  the 
ship  struck  upon  the  Hog's  Back  with  a  terrible  crash.  The  passengers,  iu  afiright,  rushed 
upon  deck,  and  none  was  more  appalled  than  Mike.     '•  What  place  is  it  ?"  he  exclaimed. 


ply  of  a  sailor.  "  God  ha' 
"  I  promised  my  master  I'd 
but  I  didna'  say  I'd  gang 
Bel  floated  oiT  with  the  tide, 
and   Mike   livpd    to   be    a 


•■  Hellgate,"  was  the  short  re- 
mercy  on  me  1"  groaned  Mike ; 
follow  hiui  to  the  gate  o'  hell, 
through  with  him  I"  The  ves- 
atiived  safely  in  New  York, 
gardener  on  Plum  Point. 

A   pleasant   ride   of  about 
three    miles    westward    from 
Plum  Point  placed  me  at  the 
residence  of  Charles  F.  Mor- 
ton, Esq.,   a   picturesque  old 
mansion  on  the  south  side  of 
the  New  Windsor  road.      It 
was  built  about  173S'  by  John 
Ellison,  one  of  the  firstfaettlers    __    -  -      --    _^ 
in  New  Windsor.     The  mate- 
rial is  stone,  and  its  dormer  windows  and  spacioui 
and  irregular  roof  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  larfri 
cottage  in  rural  England.     A  living  si 
through  a  rocky  glen  within  a  few  yards  of  it.     Jimt 
below  is  the  old  mill,  erected  more  than  a  hundred         ^*^ 
years  ago  by  the  iirst  proprietor ;  nor  has  the  monotonous 
yet  ceased. 

This  old  mansion  was  the  head-quarters  of  Generals  Greene  and  Knox  while  Washington 
was  domiciled  at  the  Hasbrouck  House  in  Newburgh.  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  com- 

'  According  to  a  scrvey  nm<Ie  by  Henry  Wisner  and  Gilbert  Livin|TSlon  in  the  autamn  of  1776,  Ibe  ehsn- 
iiel  of  the  river,  wherein  these  thtvanx-dt-frut  were  placed,  was  aboel  flftj  feeC  deep,  and  eighty  chains, 
IV  about  five  IboDsand  two  hundred  and  eighly  feel  broad.  The  cbaonel  east  i^  Pollupcl's  Island  was  not 
Jeep  enough  for  ihe  passage  of  ships  of  war. 

■  One  of  the  fire-places  has  a  csst-iron  back,  on  which,  in  rused  letters,  is  the  dale  1734. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  tornpike  rend,  lookin);'  southeast.  The  water  in  front  is  a  mill-pond,  over  the  dam 
of  which  passes  a  foot-bridge.  The  mill  is  hidden  by  the  trees  in  the  ravine  below.  This  side  was  orif!- 
inally  tho  rear  of  the  house,  the  old  Goshen  road  passinK  upon  the  other  side.  The  old  front  is  a  siory  and 
a  half  high.    Captain  Morton,  the  proprietor,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Geoeral  Jacob  Morton,  oC  New  Tork  city. 
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Ball  at  the  Quarters  of  Greene  and  Knox.  Signatures  of  young  Ladiea.  Washington  on  Dancing.  The  Square. 

mander-in-chief,  accompanied  by  those  generals,  aflter  taking  some  refreshments,  rode  to  the 
'*  New  Building/*  to  attend  the  meeting  of  officers  convened  by  Washington  on  account  of 
the  anonymous  addresses  just  considered.  Here  the  accomplished  Lucy  Knox  gave  hei 
choice  sairSeSf  graced  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington,  and  other  ladies  of  taste  and  re- 
finement with  which  that  region  abounded ;  and  here,  if  tradition  is  truthful,  Washington 
opened  a  ball  da  one  occasion,  having  for  his  partner  Maria  Golden,  then  one  of  the  pretty 
belles  of  Orange  county.^ 

I  dined  with  Mr.  Morton  in  the  old  drawing-room,  which,  with  the  other  apartments,  is 
preserved  by  him,  with  scrupulous  care,  in  the  original  style.  The  ceilings  are  high,  and 
the  wainscoting  displays  architectural  taste.  The  heavy  window-sashes,  with  their  small 
squares  of  glass,  remain  ;  very  few  of  the  panes  have  been  broken  and  replaced  since  the 
Revolution.  On  one  of  them,  inscribed  by  a  diamond,  are  the 
names  of  three  young  ladies  of  the  "x)lden  time"  (Sally  Jan- 
son,  Gitty  Winkoop,  and  Maria  Golden),  one  of  whom  was  the 
reputed  partner  of  Washington  at  the  ball.  May  not  these 
names  have  been  written  on  that  occa- 
sion ?  Believing  it  probable,  I  copied 
the  signatures,  and  present  them  here 
for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  and 
the  sentimental. 

In  October,  1777,  the  vicin- 
age  we  are  now  considering  was  .  j/J/l  CA/V^  ^ 
the  scene  of  much  commotion. 
Forts  Glinton  and  Montgomery,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  fell  beneath  one  heavy  blow, 
suddenly  and  artfully  dealt  by  a  British  force  from  Now  York,  and  the  smitten  October  6, 
garrisons  were  scattered  like  frightened  sheep  upon  the  mountains  ;  not,  however,  ^'"^• 
until  they  had  disputed  the  possession  of  the  fortresses  with  the  besiegers  long  and  desper- 
ately. General  James  Glinton  and  his  brother  George  were  in  command  of  the  fortresses, 
and  escaped  up  the  river.     At  a  place  afterward  called  Washington  Square,*  about  four 


^  I  was  informed  by  the  venerable  Mrs.  Hamilton  that  Washington  never  danced.  He  often  attended  balls 
by  invitation,  and  sometimes  walked  the  figares,  but  she  never  saw  him  attempt  to  dance.  Probably  no  lady 
of  that  day,  if  we  except  Mrs.  Knox,  was  more  often  at  parties  and  social  gatherings  with  Washington  than 
Mrs.  Hamilton. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  dancing,  written  by  Wash- 
ington a  short  time  before  his  death.  It  was  in  reply  to  an  invitation  from  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of 
Alexandria  to  attend  the  dancing  assemblies  at  that  place.  I  copied  it  from  the  original  in  the  Alexandria 
Museum. 

''  To  Messrs.  Jonathan  Swift^  George  Deneale,  William  Newton^  Robert  Youngs  Charles  Alexander^  Jr.^ 

James  H.  Hoole^  Managers. 

*'  Mount  Vernon,  12th  Norember,  1799. 
*'  Gentlemen, — Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  have  been  honored  with  your  polite  invitation  to  the  as- 
semblies of  Alexandria  this  winter,  and  thank  you  for  this  mark  of  your  attention.    But,  alas !  our  dancing 
days  are  no  more.    We  wish,  however,  all  those  who  have  a  relish  for  so  agreeable  and  innocent  an  amuse* 
ment  all  the  pleasure  the  season  will  afford  them  ;  and  I  am,  gentlemen, 

"  Tour  most  obedient  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

"Geo.  Washington." 

*  "  The  Square"  is  a  small  district  of  country,  and  so  called 
from  the  fact  that  the  public  roads  ran  in  such  a  drection  as  to 
form  a  diamond-shaped  inclosure,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  in 
which  a  is  the  road  to  Newburgh ;  6,  to  Goshen ;  c,  to  Little 
Britain ;  and  d.  to  New  Windsor.  1  denotes  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Falls ;  2,  the  quarters  of  St.  Clair  and  Gates  ;*  and,  3,  the  quar- 
ters of  La  Fayette. 

*  There  are  two  ancient  houtee  at  thia  angle  of"  The  Square,"  but  I  could  not  aacertain  which  waa  occupied  by  thoae  oiBcera. 
It  li  probable,  however,  that  Uie  one  on  the  norUiweat  side  of  the  road,  which  is  aupposed  to  have  been  Edmonaton'a,  waa 
thb 
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miles  west  of  the  village  of  Keff  Windeor,  Governor  Cliotoa  eitabliifaed  hii  head-qu&rten 
at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Falls,  and  there  the  dispersed  troops  weie  collected,  preparatory  to 
their  matching  for  the  defense  of  Kingston. 

At  about  noon  on  the  10th  of  October, 

a  horseman,  apparently  in  great  liaste, 
approached  the  disordered  camp.  The  senti- 
nel on  duty  challenged  him,  when  he.  replied, 
■*  I  am  a  friend,  and  wish  to  see  General 
Clinton."  The  horseman  was  a  messenger, 
bearing  a  secret  dispatch  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton to  Burgoyne,  the  latter  being  then  hedged 
round'  by  the  Americans  at  Saratoga.  The 
messenger  supposed  the  American  forces  in  the 

Highlands  to  be  utterly  broken  and  destroyed,  n,^  Fuli'i  ■ 

and  having  never  heard  of  a  general  Clinton' 

in  the  patriot  army,  he  believed  himself  to  be  among  his  friends.  He  was  conducted  to 
Clinton's  quarters,  and,  when  ushered  into  his  presence,  he  perceived  his  mistake.  ■■  I  am 
lost  I"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  half  subdued  voice,  and  immediately  cast  something  into  his  month 
and  swallowed  it.  Suspicion  was  aroused,  and  ho  wss  arrested.  Dr.  Moses  Higby,  who 
was  then  residing  near  Mrs.  Falls's,  was  summoned.  He  administered  to  the  prisoner  a 
powerful  dose  of  tartar  emetic,  which  soon  brought  from  his  stomach  a  silver  bullet  of  an 
oval  form.  Though  closely  watched,  the  prisoner  succeeded  in  swallowing  it  a  second  time. 
He  now  refused  the  emetic,  but  yielded  when  Governor  Clinton  threatened  to  hang  him  upon 
a  tree  and  search  his  stomach  by  the  aid  of  the  surgeon's  knife.  The  bullet  again  appeared. 
It  was  a  curiously-wrought  hollow  sphere,  fastened  together  in  the  center  by  a  compouuil 
■crew.    Within  it  was  found  a  piece  of  thin  paper,  on  which  was  written  the  following  note  :' 

*  Fort  UontguDwrj,  OctobA-  B,  17T7. 

"  Nous  y  void,'  and  nothing  now  between  us  and  Gates.  I  sincerely  hope  this. little 
success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations.  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  2Bth  of  Sep- 
tember, by  C.  C*  I  shall  only  say,  I  can  not  presume  to  order,  or  even  advise,  for  reasons 
obvious.     I  heartily  wish  you  success. 

"  Faithfully  yours,  H.  Clinton. 

"Gkn.  Bdidotni." 

The  prisoner's  guilt  was  clear;  out  of  hii  oton  mouth  he  was  condemned.  Governor 
Clinton  soon  afterward  marched  to  Esopus,  or  Kingston,  taking  the  spy  with  him.  At 
Hurley,  a  few  miles  from  Kingston,  he  was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged  upon  an  apple- 
tree  near  the  old  church,  while  the  village  of  Esopus  was  in  flames,  lighted  by  the  maraud- 
ing enemy.' 

I  This  house,  dow  (I6S0)  owned  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moiire,  is  a  frame  building,  and  standi  on  the  right  nde 
(if  the  Now  Windsor  road,  at  (he  aouibesstern  angle  of  "The  Square."  It  is  surrounded  by  locust  and  large 
balm-aT-Gilead  trees.  There  Mt^or  Armstrong  wrote  the  famous  Nttdturgh  Jddrtua,  and  there  those  in 
the  seorel  hold  their  private  conferences. 

'  The  British  officers  in  this  country  adhered  pertinaciooaly  to  the  resolution  of  not  dipnifying  the  nUt 
offioeis  with  their  assumed  titles.  They  were  called  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Clinton,  Mr.  Greene,  &c.  It 
is  amusing  to  look  over  the  Tory  newspBi|ierB  of  the  day,  particularly  Rivington's  Gazette,  and  oWrre  the 
flippant  aiid  attempted  witty  manner  in  which  the  Americsin  generalissimo  was  styled  Mialir  Washington. 

'  Letter  of  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Council  of  Safe ly,  dated  "  Head-quarters,  Mrs.  Falls's,  llih  October, 
1777." 

*  "  Here  we  are."  I  copied  this  note  from  a  transcript  in  the  handwriting  of  Governor  Clinton,  which  is 
among  the  manuscripts  of  Geneial  Gates  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  It  is  endorsed 
"Sir  Henry  Clinton  lo  J.  Biiigoyne.  SIh  of  October,  1777,  found  in  a  xilvct  bullet."  That  idenUcal  bullet 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  passcaeion  of  the  late  General  James  Talluiadge,  executor  of  the  will  of  Governor 
Geoige  Clinton.      It  is  now  the  propeny  of  one  of  Clinton's  descendants, 

■  GapUin  Campbell.      See  page  79.  vol.  i. 

■  The  name  oftbo  spy  was  Daniel  Taylor.     He  was  a  sergeant  in  the  British  lerricc.     The  flUher  of  the 
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Pils  ind  prnbihls  Farm  □(  the  TtrnjU.  Vkw  rrom  iL  The  Cunp  OriHiDd  uhI  Vldoit}, 

Le&ving  Mr.  Morton'a,  I  proceeded  to  visit  the  site  of  the  "  New  Building,"  or  Temple, 
at  it  was  called,  where  the  meeting  of  officers  wai  h«ld.  It  is  in  a  field  now  beloiiftin|!  to 
Mr.  William  M'Gill  (fonnerly  to  the  late  Jabez  Atwood),  upon  a  com- 
manding eminence  about  one  hundred  rods  eael  of  the  roaJ  to  Xiwbursh, 
and  two  milei  northward  of  Morton's.  The  day  was  Ib^^y  and  drizzly, 
and  the  distant  scenery  was  entirely  hidden  from  view  ;  biii,  on  a  second 
visit,  upon  a  bright  summer  day,  with  some  Ncwbiirsh  frieniln.  1  e[i|oyed 
the  magnificent  prospect  to  be  obtained  from 
that  observatory.  On  the  southeast  loomed 
the  lofty  HighUnds,  cleft  by  the  Hudson  ; 
North  and  South  Eeacona,  and  Butler  Hill, 
rising  above  their  hundred  lesser  compan- 
ions, were  grouped  in  a  picture  of  magnifi- 
cence and  beauty.  Glittering  in  meridian 
sunlit;ht  were  the  white  houEes  of  Cornwall  ■y^t  tihli.' 

and  Canterbury ;  and  far  up  the  slopes  of  the 

mountains,  stretching  westward  to  Woodcock  Hill,  yellow  grain-Belds  and  acres  of  green  maize 
variegated  the  landscape.  In  the  far  distance,  on  the  northwest,  was  the  upper  Shawan- 
giiiik  range,  and  an  occasional  glimpse  was  caught  of  the  blue  high  peaks  of  the  Catekills, 
sixty  miles  northward.     Across  the  meadows  westward  we  could  distinctly  trace  the  line  of 

the  old  causeway,  constructed 
while  the  army  was  encamp- 
ed there  ;  and  in  the  groves 
which  skirt  the  slopes  (whith- 
er we  soon  afterward  went) 
we  found  the  remains  of  sev- 
eral huts  that  were  built  for 
the  use  of  the  soldiers. 

The  Temple  was  a  large, 
temporary  structure,  erected 
by  command  of  Waehington 
for  the  several  purposes  of  a 
chapel  for  the  army,  a  lodge- 
room  for  the  fraternity  of 
Free- masons  which  existed 
late  .Iiidge  Woodward,  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  the  Slolo  of  New  York,  acied  as  judgc-adTo«ate  on  the  oc- 
casion. On  pago  389,  ante.  I  have  alluded  to  this  occurrence,  and  remarked  that  Kington  was  the  plnco 
of  the  execution  of  tbe  spy.      Hurley  t-as  then  included  in  the  township  of  KinjfSIOD. 

'  This  view  is  from  Ihe  tile  of  the  Timph,  looking  southeast.    In  the  distance  is  teen  the  opening  ofthe 
HiffhlanJa  into  Kewburgh  Bay.     On  the  right  U  Butler  Hill,  and  near  it  is  the  villBRe  of  Corn      "      ~' 


iwn  from  the  description  given  by  Major  BDmet,  and  doiibllem 
.mpment  nn  the  west  sidr 


form  and  appearance  of  the  Trmpli  ■ 

has  •  i;f;neral  resemblance  to  the  orijfinal. 

'  This  is  from  a  painting  by  Ticc,  in  my  possession.  The  land  ot 
of  the  meadow  was,  is  now  owned  chiclly  by  Gilbert  Tompkin-i  and  Nathaniel  Moore. 
This  view  19  frnm  the  land  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  looking  east-southeast.  On  the  slopes 
seen  in  the  foreground,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  meadow  beyond.  Van  Cortlandl'a 
New  York  recimenl,  and  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  troops  were  encamped.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  meadow,  upon  the  most  distant  elevation  in  the  middle  ground,  the 
New  England  troops  were  stationed.  On  the  slope  toward  the  right  of  that  elevation 
stood  the  Templr.  In  the  distance  in  seen  the  upper  entrance  of  the  Hudson  into  the 
Highlands.  The  meadow  was  formerly  called  Beaver  Dam  Swamp,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  beavers  constructed  dams  at  the  lower  extremity,  causing  the  waters  to  overflow  the  low  groimds. 
The  Americans  built  a  causeway  across,  and  a  stone  dike,  or  Itvtt,  on  the  west  side,  to  protect  their  parade. 
I  saw  the  remains  of  this  causeway ;  its  sito  is  marked  by  tbe  light  tine  across  the  flat.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  north  of  the  site  of  the  ftmpit  is  an  ancient  stone  house,  seen  in  the  picture,  the  only  dwelling 
near  in  the  time  of  the  war.  It  was  built  by  Samuel  P.  Brewster  in  1768,  as  appears  frcon  an  inscribed 
itoc;  in  tbe  front  wall.     It  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Moore.     Its  present  occupant  is  Francb  Weyant 


Tlw  Templg  u  dcKribed  fay  Uajm  I 
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Two  Uiiog  Furlon. 


VltitlDllijorBiiiiwL 


Among  the  officera.  and  for  public  raeetinga  of  vanoas  kinds.  When  erected,  it  was  called 
The  Temple  of  Virtue  ;  when  dedicated,  the  anffix  waa  properlj  omitted,  and  it  waa  named 
umply  Tlie  Temple.  The  orgiea  held  on  the  occaaion  of  its  dedication  diarobed  it  of  ita 
luantle  of  purity.  It  wbb  described  to  me  hy  Major  Burnet,  who  ia  atiU  living  (1851)  in 
the  neighborhood,  aa  a  structure  of  rough-hewn  loge,  oblong  aquare  in  form,  one  atory  in 
heigh*.,  a  door  in  the  middle,  many  windows,  and  abroad  roof.  The  windows  were  square, 
unglazed,  and  abont  the  size  of  ordinary  port-holes  in  a  man-of-war.  There  was  a  small 
gaiter)',  or  raised  pl.itform,  at  one  end.  for  speakers  and  presiding  officers.  We  traced,  neat 
an  old  apple-treo  in  Mr.  M'Gill's  field,  evident  lines  of  the  foundation  of  the  building.  It 
must  have  been  some  eighty  feet  long  and  forty  wide.  On  the  crown  of  the  hill  northward 
ate  traces  of  fire-places,  and  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  a  long  building 
was  standing.  Some  have  supposed  this  to  have  been  the  Temple;  it  waa  only  the  bar- 
racka  for  the  New  England  troops  stationed  there.  In  a  few  yeara  those  faint  land-marks 
and  that  old  apple-tree  will  be  no  more  wen.  The  apot  is  consecrated  by  one  of  the  lotliest 
exhibitions  of  true  patriotism  with  which  our  Revolutionary  history  abounds.  There  love 
of  country,  and  devotion  to  eialted  principles,  achieved  a  wonderful  triumph  over  the  se- 
ductive power  of  aelf-lovo  and  individual  interest,  goaded  into  rebellion  against  higher  mo- 
livea  by  the  lash  of  apparent  injustice  and  personal  sufiering.  It  is,  indeed,  a  hallowed  spot ; 
and  if  the  old  atone  house  at  Nowburgh  ia  worthy  of  the  fosloring  regard  of  the  state  be- 
cause it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  beloved  WaBhinglou,  surely  the  site  of  the  Temple, 
where  he  achieved  his  most  glorious  victory, 
deserves  some  monument  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  ita  place  and  aasociations. 

At  Little  Britain,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Temple,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other,  reside  two  of  the  sons  of  Orange 
county,  who  loved  and  served  Washington  and 
their  country  in  the  war  for  independence. 
These  are  Rohekt  Burnet  and  Usuai.  Knafp. 
Of  the  onca  long  list  of  Revolutionary  pen- 
1  Orange  county,  these  only  remain, 
honored  living  witnesses  of  the  prowess  of  those 
who  wrestled  sucoesafully  for  freedom.  I  lefl 
the  Temple  field  on  the  occasion  of  my  first 
visit  n'ith  the  intention  of  seeing  these  patriot 
fathers,  but  missing  the  proper  road,  and  the 
night  shadows  coming  thickly  with  the  fog 
and  rain,  I  made  my  way  back  to  Newburgh. 
Kind  friends  allerward  procured 
likenesses  and  autographs  of  both  for 
me.'  Better  than  this,  I  subsequent- 
ly enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  person- 
al interview  with  Major  Burnet  at 
his  residence.  It  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  my  second  visit  to  the  camp 
ground.  At  dark,  on  that  Aiuiuti, 
sultry  day,  we  made  our  way  up  a  green  lane,  flanked  by  venerable  willowe — a  few  ""^ 
cast  down  by  a  recent  tornado— and  sat  down  in  the  spacious  hall  of  the  old  soldier's  man- 


'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Chnrlea  U.  Cashniiui,  of  Newbnrgh,  for  a  dagaerreolype,  from  life,  of  Major  Bur- 
net, from  which  the  picture  above  wis  copied.  The  likeness  of  Mr.  Knapp  U  from  rui  excellent  painting 
of  the  almoat  cenlenarian's  head,  by  Mr.  Cborlei  W.  Tice,  an  accomplistied  self-taught  artist  of  Newburgh, 
who  kindly  fumished  me  with  a  oopy  for  my  ose. 
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PaWc  Ufa  of  Hijor  BnnKl  uid  Sergmit  Kiup|L 


sioQ.  He  bad  Just  retired  to  his  bed-room,  but  soon  appealed,  standing  before  us  as  erect  and 
manly  u  if  in  the  prime  of  hli  life,  although  then  in  hia  ninetieth  year. 

The  father  of  Major  Burnet  was  a  Scotchman,  his  mother  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Stevens's  company,  and  commanded  Redoubt  No.  3,  at  West  Point, 
at  the  time  of  Arnold's  defection.  He  afterward  attained  to  the  rank  of  majnr  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  meeting  of  oJBcera  at  the  Temple.'  He 
continued  in  the  army,  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  chief,  until  the  disbanding  of 
the  forces  in  1 783.  When  the  Americans  marched  into  the  city  of  New  York  aa  the  Brit- 
ish evacuated  it,  he  commanded  the  rear  guard.  Ho  told  me  that  he  remem-  KoTcmber  as, 
bered  distinctly  the  dignified  appearanee'of  Washington,  when,  with  (Jovemor  '™^ 

Clinton  and  other  civil  and  military  officers,  be  stood  in  frotit  of  an  old  stone  house,*  about 
two  miles  below  Kingsbridge,  while  the  troops,  with  uncovered  heads,  passed  by.  He  saw 
Cunningham,  the  wicked  provost-marshal  at  New  York,  strongly  guarded  by  his  friends,  in 
the  march  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  while  the  exasperated  populace  were  eager  to  seize 
and  punish  him  according  to  bis  deservings.  # 

Major  Burnet  was  also  present  when  Washington  finally  parted  with  his  officers  at 
Fraunce'g'  tavern,  in  New  York.      How  could  the  heart  do  otherwise  than  beat  quick  and 


strong  with  deep  feel- 
ing, while  conversing 
face  to  face  with  one 
who  grasped  the  hanit 
of  the  chief  on  that  oc- 
casion, so  pathetically 
described  by  Marshall 
and  others  !  The  lips 
of  the  patriot  quiver- 
ed with  emotion  while 
speaking  of  that  scene, 
and  I  perceived  my  \ 
own  eye  dimmed  with  \ 
the  rheum  of  sympa-  > 
thetic  sentiment.  Ma- 
jor Burnet  has  seen, 
what  few  men  in  mod- 
ern times  have  be- 
held, the  living  rep- 
resentatives of  seven 
generations  of  his  kin- 
dred :  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  fa- 
ther, himself,  his  chil- 


dren, grandchildren, 
and  great  -  grandchil- 
dren.* 

It  was  late  when  we 
said  farewell  to  Major 
Burnet — too  late  to 
visit  his  neighbor,  Mr. 
Knapp,  who  was  niae- 
ly-one  years  of  age,  and 
'  quite  feeble.  From  an- 
I  other  I  learned  the 
I  principal  events  of  his 
public  life,  and  obtain- 
ed his  autograph,  a  fac- 
simile of  which  is  here 
given,  with  his  por- 
trait. Mr.Knappwas 
bom  in  Connecticut,  in 
1759.  He  joined  the 
army  when  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age.  His 
first  experience  in  war- 
fare waa  in  the  battle 
at  White  Plaina  ;   aft- 


erward he  served  under  General  Wooster  in  the  skirmish  at  B-idgeGeld.'    When  La  Fayette 


'  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  General  Greene,  dated  "  Newborf^b,  6lh  February.  1762,"  refers  to  Mr. 
Burnet  as  follows ;  "  I  iniended  to  wH.io  you  a  long  letter  on  sundry  matters ;  bul  Major  Bumet  came  un- 
expectedly at  a  lime  when  1  was  preparing  for  the  celebration  of  (he  day,  and  was  just  goiai;  Id  a  review 
oT  the  troops  previous  tolhe/nt  dtjoit.*  As  he  ia  impalient,  from  an  apprehension  that  tbe  sleighing  may 
fail,  and  as  he  can  give  you  tbe  occuireDces  of  this  quarter  more  in  detail  (ban  1  have  time  to  do,  I  will 
refer  yon  to  him." 

*  This  stone  house  is  yet  standing.  A  drawing  of  it  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  tbis  work.  It  ha.« 
otber  interesting  reminiscences. 

'  This  lavem,  now  (1850)  tbe  Broad  Street  Hotel,  is  well  preserved.  It  slaods  on  tbe  center  of  Broad 
and  Pearl  Streets.     A  drawing  of  il  may  be  found  en  page  633,  vol.  ii, 

*  Died  Dpc.  1,  18M,  aged  92  years  and  S  months.     S  See  page  408. 

w  liMtT  of  ilUsBoa  b6t»»Bu  Uw  ITidtad  BlitM  ud  Pruoa  It  ben  annaad  to. 
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nia  Commuder-lD-cUer*  auird.  lU  Orgwiillian,  ClunBUr,  (sd  Uaiibnu.  iH  OOcm 

enrolled  bU  corps  of  light  iDfantry,  Mr.  Kiiapp  b«c&me  a  member,  and  with  them  fought  in 
the  battle  at  Moamoutb,  in  June,  1778.'  He  was  toon  afterward  chooen  a  membeT  of  the 
Commander-in-chief's  Guard,  and  served  failhfuUy  a«  a  tergeant  therein  for  more  than  two 
years.  He  lofl  the  service  in  1782,  bearing  the  approbation  of  Washington.  He  ia  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  surviving  member  of  that  well- disciplined  corps  of  the  Revolution, 
Washikoton'b  Life  Guard.*     Although  feeble  in  body,  I  was  informed  that  his  mind  was 

with  hi 

iTDonlj  called  Thi  Lift  Guard,  was  s  distinct  corpa  of  tiiipeiiar 
men,  altached  to  the  peraon  of  the  coiaiuander-in-cbiel,  but 
never  spared  in  Ualtle.  It  was  oi^anizod  in  1776,  soon  after 
Iha  sieue  of  Bcslon,  while  the  American  army  was  encamped 
Dpon  York  or  Manhattan  Igland,  near  Ihe  city  of  New  York. 
— ^  ^ —  ^         It  conaisied  of  a  major's  coramand— one  handred  and  eig'hly 

^ ^Ce-i/t^T.^^^^^^  "^fi"-  Caleb  Gibbs,  of  Rhode  Island,  was  iw  first  chief,  and 
bore  the  title  of  caplsin  cDmnuiidatW.  He  held  that  o<fice 
unlil  Ihe  close  oF  1779,  when  lib  was  snoceeded  bj  William 
'  Collax,  one  of  his  lieutenants.  Gibbs'a  lieutenanls  were 
Henry  P.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  William  Colfax,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Benjamin  Gojmes,  of  Virginia.  Colonel  Niobo- 
las,  of  Virginia,  was  a  lieutenant  under  Colfax.  The 
latter  officer  remained  in  command  of  the  corps  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  army  in  1783.  The  terms  of  en- 
listment into  tbe  Guari  were  the  same  as  tboae  into 
Lira  GuuD.*  any  other  corps  of  the  regular  army,  except  in  the  mat- 

ter of  qualiflcslioD.  Tbej  were  selected  with  special 
reference  to  their  phpjcal,  moral,  and  intellectual 
character  \  and  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  peculiar 
distinction  to  belong  to  Ihe  Caninuiidcr-iH-cttr/"i 
Gvari.  From  George  W.  P.  Cuslis,  Esq.,  of  Ar- 
lington House,  Virginia,  I  learned  many  particulan 
reapocling  this  corps.  Mr,  Cuslis  is  a  grandson  of 
Lady  Washington,  and  the  adopted  son  of  the  gen- 
eral. He  was  acquainted  with  several  of  the  offi- 
cers and  privates  of  the  Gvad,  distinctly  remeipbers 
their  uniform,  and  is  familiar  with  tbcir  history.  He 
owns  a  flag  which  once  belonged  to  the  Guard,  h 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Alexandria,  on  the  Poto- 
mac, where  I  sketched  [he  annexed  representation 
of  it.  The  flag  is  while  silk,  on  which  the  device  ir 
neatly  painted.  One  of  Ibe  Guard  is  seen  holding  a 
horse,  and  is  in  Ihe  act  of  receiving  a  flag  from  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  who  is  personified  as  a  woman  leaning  upon  the  Union  shield,  near  which  is  the  Amei- 
ican  eagle.  The  motto  of  the  corps,  "  Co^iciueb  oe  Die,"  is  upon  a  ribbon.  The  uniform  of  the  Gttard 
consisted  of  a  blue  coat  with  white  facings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  half  gailers,  a  cooked  bat 
with  a  blue  and  while  feather.     They  carried  muakets,  and  occasionally  side  arms. 

The  corps  varied  in  numbers  at  diflorenl  periods.  At  Ursl  il  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  men. 
During  the  winter  of  1779-80,  when  the  American  army  under  Washinglon  was  cantoned  at  Morristown, 
in  close  proximity  lo  the  enemy,  it  was  increased  to  two  bnndred  and  filiy.  In  the  spring  it  was  reduced 
to  its  original  number;  and  in  1783,  the  last  year  of  service,  it  consisted  of  only  sixty-four  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  Care  was  always  taken  to  have  all  Ihe  statei,  from  which  the  Continental  amy  was 
supplied  wiOi  troops,  represented  in  ttiis  corps. 

Peter  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  Cily,  kindly  allowed  me  to  copy  the  names  of  the  Gnarrf,  contained  in  an 

oricinat  Rctarn  [n  his  possession,  bearing  the  date  of  March  2,  1783.     It  is  signed  by  Colfax,  and  on  Ihe  back 

in  endorsement  in  Ihe  handwriting  of  Washington,  a  fac  simile  of  which  is  given  on  the  next  page.     I  found 


-.^ 


^a^^^ty^f**"**^ 


i  Lira  Gouik 


n  the  archives  of  Ihe  State  Department  another  Return,  dated  June  4th,  1783, t 


It  is 


e  of  the  last  Re- 


H  afgnitiirca  from  Ihr  origkiml 


r  The  following  are  tba  dibh  of  th 
41>ianii?i4<r-f  ■  elfr/'i  Ouird  on  ths  4Ui 
Naw  HufFiHiu, — EbenBiBT  Cu-ltu: 


rlTBtes,  from  tfao  vsrio 
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Sergeant  Knapp.  Retarn  to  Newbur^  Departure  for  FiahkilL  Return  of  the  Commander-inchiera  Guard. 

quite  active  and.  clear  respecting  the  war-scenes  of  his  youth.     He  delights  **  to  fight  hin 
battles  o'er  again,"  and  is  pleased  when, 

"  With  cherub  smile,  the  prattling  boy,  / 

Who  on  the  veteran's  breast  reclines, 
Has  thrown  aside  the  favorite  toy. 

And  round  his  tender  finger  twines 
Those  scattered  locks,  that,  with  the  flight 
Of  ninety  yeass  are  snowy  white ; 
And,  as  a  scar  arrests  his  view. 
He  cries,  *  Grandpa,  what  wounded  you?*  " 

Hannah  F.  Gould. 

Broad  flashes  of  sheet  lightning,  and  rumbling  thunder,  on  the  van  of  an  approaching 
shower,  made  us  use  the  whip  freely  when  we  left  the  dark  lane  of  the  patriot.  We  reached 
Newburgh  at  eleven  o'clock,  wearied  and  supperless,  the  tempest  close  upon  us,  but  in  time 
to  escape  a  drenching.  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  on  the  occasion  of  my  second  visit  to 
the  camp  ground  in  New  Windsor,  in  the  fervid  summer  time.  Let  us  resume  our  narra- 
tive of  the  autumnal  tour. 

The  mist  and  clouds  were  gone  the  next  morning.  At  six  o'clock  I  crossed  October  26, 
the  Hudson  to  Fishkill  landing,  and  at  half  past  seven  breakfasted  at  the  village,  ^^*^- 
five  miles  eastward.  The  air  was  a  little  frosty,  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  appeared  above  the 
hills,  the  warm  breath  and  soft  light  of  the  Indian  summer  spread  their  genial  influence  over 
the  face  of  nature,  and  awakened  corresponding  delight  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  trav- 
eler. The  country  through  which  the  highway  passes  is  exceedingly  picturesque.  It  skirts 
the  deep,  rich  valleys  of  Matteawan  and  Glenham,  where  flows  a  clear  .stream  from  a  dis- 
tant mountain  lake  and  bubbling  spring,*  turning,  in  its  course,  many  mill-wheels  and  thou- 
sands of  spindles  set  up  along  its  banks.  On  the  south  the  lofty  range  of  the  eastern  High- 
lands, rocky  and  abrupt  near  their  summits,  come  down  with  gentle  declivities,  and  mingle 
their  rugged  forms  with  the  green  undulations  of  the  valley.     Up  their  steep  slopes,  cultivated 

turns  made  to  the  commander-in-chief,  for  the 

army  was  disbanded  soon  afterward.    The  roll 

is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  possession  of 

Mr.  Force,  with  the  exception  of  the  omission  y^^yO     y^  ^ 

of  the  names  of  John  Dent,  corporal,  and  Sam-    ^'y^  a^J^Z^   c^^J^^'^t-         C^^"^ 

uel  Wortman,  private^  in  the  June  Return.        ^ 

Dennis   Moriarty,   who   was   a   corporal   in 


March,  appears  as  a  private  in  June.     The  /y 

tification  that  '*The  above  list  includes  the  -»^        *  y^y/CCt^'^Z^^cy^  //S 2 


latter  Return  is  signed  by  Colfax,  with  his  cer- 


whole  of  the  Guard."     It  is  endorsed,  *'  Re- 
turn of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  in  the  Conmiander-in-chiefs  Guard,  who  are  engaged  to 
serve  during  the  war." 

I  have  been  thus  particular  respecting  this  corps,  because  history  is  almost  silent  updn  the  subject,  and 
because  the  living  witnesses,  now  almost  extinct,  will  take  with  them  the  un\iTitten  records  of  the  Guard 
into  the  oblivion  of  the  grave. 

^  The  chief  sources  of  this  beautiful  stream  are  Whaley^s  Pond,  situated  high  among  the  broken  hills  of 
the  eastern  Highlands,  on  the  borders  of  Pawlings,  and  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  Clove 
in  Beekman.  • 

MASSACHvasTTS. — John  Phillips,  Mer^eant ;  John  Uerrick,  corporal ;  I«aac  Manning,  fifer ;  Joaeph  Vinal,  John  Barton,  Joel 
Cro«by,  privatea, 

Rhode  Island. — Davis  Brown,  tngeant ;  Randall  Smith,  Reuben  Thompson,  William  Tanner,  Solomon  Daley,  private*. 

Connecticut. — Elihu  Hancock,  corporal ;  Diah  Manning  [see  notice  of  him  on  page  607],  drum  major ;  Jared  Goodrich  and 
Frederic  VBTk,fifcr$;  Peter  Ilolt  Jedcdlah  Brown,  Ixsvi  Dean,  James  Dady,  Henry  Wakelce,  £li>h  Lawrence,  privaUs. 

New  York. — John  Robinson,  Jacob  Schriver,  Edward  Wiley,  John  Cole,  private*.  • 

New  Jeksrt.— Jonathan  Moore,  Benjamin  Eaton,  Stephen  Uetfield,  Lewis  Campbell,  Samuel  BaDey,  William  Martin,  Labao 
Landor,  Robert  Blair,  Benjamin  Bounel,  private* ;  John  Fenton,  drummer. 

Pennsylvania.— William  Hunter  and  John  Arnold,  eergeant*;  Enoch  Wills,  corporal;  Cornelius  Wilson,  drummer;  Charier 
Dougherty,  William  Kamahan,  Robert  Findley.  John  Dowthar,  John  Patton,  Hugh  Cull,  James  Hughes,  John  Finch,  Dennis 
ftloriarty,  John  Montgomery,  Daniel  Iljrmer,  Thomas  Forrest,  William  Kenncssey,  Adam  Foutz,  George  Fisher,  private*. 

Maryland. — Edward  Weed,  Jeremiah  Driakcl,  Thomas  Gillen,  private*. 

Virginia.— Reaps  Mitchell,  tergtant;  Lewis  Flemistcr,  William  Corana,  William  Pace,  Joseph  Tlmberlake,  fricofsf. 

I.  Xx 
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The  "  Wbinon  Uduh." 


Tbs  ■-  8pj  UniDukcd.* 


field!  have  crept  like  ivy  upon  tome  gray  old  tower ;  and  there,  tinted  with  all  the  glories 
of  autuinn,  they  Beemed  to  hang  in  the, soft  morning  sunlight  like  rich  gobeUns  in  the  cham- 
ber of  royalty. 

Fishkill  village  lies  pleasantly  in  the  lap  of  a  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  is 
a  place  of  much  interest  to  the  student  of  our  history.  Securely  sheltered  by  high  mount- 
ains from  invasion  from  below,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country,  it  was  chosen  as  a  place 
of  safe  depository  for  military  stores ;  for  the  confinement  of  Tory  prisoners  and  others  cap- 
tured by  strategy  or  in  partisan  skirmishes  upon  the  Neutral  Ground,  in  West  Chester  : 


and,  for  a  while,  as  the  J^ 
place  of  encampment  of  a 
portion  of  the  Continental 
army,  and  the  quiet  delib- 
erations of  the  state  Leg- 
islature.' The  barracks 
were  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village,  ex- 
tending along  the  line  of 
the  road,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  Isaac  Van  Wyck, 
branches  eastward  from  the  turnpiki 


0^ 


Esq.,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  officers 
wereat  Mr.VanWyck's, 
then  the  property  of  a  Mr. 
Wharton.  From  this  cir- 
cumstance it  is  known  as 
"The  Wharton  House." 
The  burial-place  of  the  sol- 
diers is  at  the  fool  of  the 
mountains,  where  a  road 


/i-j-,  C-e'/ 


S}<^H' 


This  vicinity  is  the  scene  of  many  of  the  most  thrilling 
events  portrayed  by  Cooper  in  his"iS^;  a  Tale  of  the  Neu- 
tral Ground."  In  the  Wharton  House,  Enoch  Crosby,  the 
alleged  reality  of  the  novelist's ^fiftous  Harvey  Birch,  was 
subjected  to  a  mock  trial  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
then  confined  in  irons  in  the  old  Dutch  church  in  the  vil- 
lage. Crosby  engaged  in  the  ••  secret  service"  of  bis  coun- 
try in  the  autumn  of  1776,  and  eminent  were  his  personal 
achievements  in  making  revelations  to  his  Whig  friends  of 
the  movements  and  plans  of  the  Tories.  At  that  period, 
secret  enemies  were  more  to  be  feared  than  open  foes 
among  these,  in  West  Chester  and  the  southern  portions  of 
Dutchess,  Crosby  mingled  freely,  for  a  long  time,  without 
incurring  their  distrust.  While  on  one  of  his  excursions,  he 
solicited  lodgings  for  the  night  at  the  house  of  a  woman  who 
proved  to  be  a  Tory.  From  her  he  learned  that  a  company 
of  Loyalists  were  forming  in  the  neighborhood  to  march  to 


'  The  Marquis  de  Chsstellux,  who  visited  Fishkill  io  the  autumn  ot  ITSO,  ssys,  in  his  interesting  narra- 
tive, "This  town,  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  flfly  houses  in  the  spaco  ol'  two  miles,  bas  been  long 
(he  principal  depot  of  the  American  army.  It  is  there  they  have  placed  their  magazines,  their  hospitals, 
their  work-shops,  &o. ;  but  all  these  form  a  town  of  themselves,  composed  of  handsome  large  barracks,  built 
in  the  wood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  for  the  Amcricajis,  like  the  Romans  in  many  respects,  have  hardly 
any  other  winter  quarters  than  wooden  towns  or  barricaded  camps,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  hunuilia 
of  the  Romans."— rraucfi  in  Xorlk  Jmtrica,  I,  S4. 

The  wor-sword  of  Wnshington,  carefully  preserved  in  a  glass  case  in  the  National  Mosenm  at  Washing- 
ton City,  was  manufactured  by  J.  Bailey,  in  Fishkill,  and  bears  his  name.  His  shop  was  yet  in  existence 
when  I  was  there,  but  used  as  a  stable.  It  was  demolished  in  1 849,  A  drawing  of  the  sword,  and  of  the 
statr  which  Franklin  bequeathed  to  Washington,  may  be  found  in  another  part  of  ihis  work. 

'  This  picture  is  from  a  sketch  from  life  by  Captain  H.  L.  Barnum,  the  author  of  a  small,  thin  volume,  en- 
titled Tbt  Spf  Unmnikrd,  dedicated  to  James  Fennimore  Cooper,  Esq,  It  contains  the  memoirs  <i  Enoch 
Crosby,  who,  the  author  asserts,  was  the  original  of  Mr.  Cooper's  "  Harvey  Birch."  The  narratives  were 
taken  from  Crosby's  own  lips,  in  short-hand,  by  Captain  Bamum.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  cast  dis- 
credit upon  the  work ;  but  Doctor  While,  of  Fishkill,  who  kindly  accompanied  tne  to  the  localities  in  that 
vicinity,  assured  me  that  his  father,  an  aged  man  still  living,  was  well  acqaainfed  with  Crosby,  and  says  the 
narrative  of  Bomum  is  suhstantially  correct,  Enoch  Crosby  was  a  native  of  Harwich,  Barnstable  coua^, 
in  Massac husctts,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th  of  January,  1750.     During  his  infancy  his  parents  went  (o 
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EiploJU  of  Enoch  Cnibj. 


Fiahum  vm>t«- 


Britiflh  army.     He  became 


ly  loyal,  and,  agreeing  to  en- 

th  tbein.  he  obtained  the  unbounded 
confidence  of  the  captain,  who  revealed  to 
him  all  his  plans.  That  night,  when  all 
was  quiet,  Croshy  left  his  bed  Btealthiiy, 
hastened  to  White  Plains,  where  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  resided,'  communicated  the 
secrets  of  the  expedition  to  them,  and  was 
back  to  his  lodgings,  unobserved,  before  day- 
light. At  Crosby's  suggestion,  a  meeting 
of  the  company  was  held  the  following  even- 
ing, and  while  in  session,  the  bouse  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  Whigs,  sent  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and 
the  inmates  were  all  made  prieoners.  They 
were  conveyed  to  Fishkill,  and  confined  in 
manacles  in  the  old  stone  church,  one  of 
the  relics  of  the  Revolution  yet  remaining. 
The  Committee  of  Safety,  who  had  come  up 
to  try  them,  were  at  the  Wharton  House. 
After  an  examination,  the  prisoners  were 
all  rernanded  to  prison,  Crosby  among  the 

ihe  State  of  New  York,  anj  settled  in  Southeast,  in  Dutchess  (now  PulnBni)  counly.  In  the  midst  of  ihe 
noble  and  picturesque  scenery  of  Ihat  rcfiion  his  childhood  was  passed.  He  learned  Ihe  trade  of  a  shne- 
maker.  When  the  Revolution  brake  out,  ho  laid  aside  his  lapstone  and  last,  and  shouldered  a  musket.  He 
was  then  residing  at  Dsnbury,  and  wits  one  o(  the  hundred  men  before  mentioned,  who,  in  ITTS,  marched 
to  Lake  Champlain,  and  were  engaged  in  the  battles  in  that  quarter  until  Quebec  was  stormed.  After  his 
return,  Crosby  remained  quiet  for  a  while,  and  'hen  beoamf  engaged  in  the  "secret  service."  He  cau'pd 
muiy  Tory  companies  to  Tall  into  Ihe  hands  of  tlic  Whigs,  nnj  on  such  iiccasions  he  was  usunliy  eapturcl, 
suffered  imprisonment,  but  was  generally  allowed  lo  escape.  At  length  his  successful  exits  from  durance 
excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Tories,  and  Crosby,  deeming  il  unsafe  (o  mingle  with  them  longer,  joined  the 
detiKhmenl  of  Ihe  Continental  army  under  Heath,  then  stationed  in  (he  Highlands.  When  his  term  of  serv- 
ice expired,  he  returned  to  Southeast,  where  he  cullivated  a  small  farm,  until  his  death  in  1834.  Captain 
Bamum  asserts  that  the  plan  of  Cooper's  Spy  was  conceived  al  the  house  of  John  Jny,  at  Bedford,  in  West 
Chester  county.  Mr.  Jay  was  one  of  (he  Committee  of  Safety  who  employed  Crosby,  and  was  neces.sarily 
acquainted  with  his  exploio.  Crosby  was  a  witness  at  a  court  in  New  York  city  in  1827,  and  was  recog- 
niiedby  an  old  gentleman,  who  introduced  him  to  the  audience  as  Ihe  original  of  "Harvey  Birch,"*  The 
fact  became  noised  abroad.  The  Spy,  dramatiied,  was  then  in  course  of  performance  at  one  of  the  thea- 
ters ;  Crosby  was  invited  to  attend ;  his  acceptance  was  announced ;  and  that  evening  a  crowded  audience 
greeted  the  okl  soldier.     Our  gifted  countrywoman,  Miss  Anno  C.  Lynch,  has  written  thus  doublingly, 


■■0«  i 


iflhJnoblBWorUl 


Thil  the  world  knowelb  not" 
'  The  Commillee  of  Safety  then  consisted  of  Messrs.  Jay,  Plait,  Duer,  and  Sackelt,  distinguished  patriots 
during  the  Revolution. 

'  This  is  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Miss  Newlln,  taken  from  the  yard,  looking  southwest,  the  same  point 


■  In  a  oionlhlj  hiHorical  work,  pa 
New  York  HlMorlul  !<ncleIT,  !■  >  tiT< 
wriat  UT^  '  Tfae  incldeDU  of  his  lift 
ol  UiB  '  epj.'"    This  wsi  written  iti 


impihlre.  tn  IB^br  Ji 
vild  Gnj.  who  wu  K 

mof'TtwapjUnniuk 
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Ctcips  of  Croabr.  Hla  Eiploin  at  Tello'i  FotoL  A  nrj  old  Mm  ud  rejected  Lotse  TrialtT  Cborehi 

reit.  By  apparent  accidant  he  was  left  alone  with  the  committee  a  few  minutes,  and  a  plan 
of  eicape  waa  devised.  He  eflected  it  through  a  window  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
church,  which  was  hidden  by  a  willow.  On  reaching  the  groundp  he  divested  himself  of  his 
loose  manacles  ;  and  with  the  speed  of  a  deer  he  rushed  by  the  sentinels,  and  escaped  unhurt 
to  a  swamp,  followed  by  three  or  four  bullets,  fired  at  random  in  the'  gloom.  He  was  made 
a  prisoner,  with  Tories,  twice  afterward,  but  managed  to  escape. 

Several  British  and  Hessian  soldiers  were  at  one  time  prisoners  in  the  old  stone  church. 
The  former  were  captured  by  stratagem  at  Teller's  Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crolon 
River ;  the  latter  were  stragglers,  who  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Loyahsts  near  Yonkers,  on 
the  Neutral  Ground.  The  British  soldiers  were  captured  by  Crosby  and  a  few  men  who 
composed  part  of  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Van  Cortlandt,  then  stationed  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Hudson  to  watch  operations  upon  the  Neutral  Ground.  While  they  were  near  Tel- 
ler's Point,  a  British  sloop  of  war  sailed  up  the  river  and  cast  anchor  in  the  channel  opposite. 
Crosby  and  six  others  proceeded  to  the  Point,  Hve  of  whom,  with  himself,  concealed  them- 
selves in  the  bushes  ;  the  other,  dressed  in  infantry  uniform,  paraded  the  beach.  The  offi- 
cers on  the  vessel  observed  him,  and  eleven  men  were  dispatched  in  a  boat  to  capture  him. 
When  the  Englishmen  landed,  the  American  took  to  his  heels.  Unsuspicious  of  danger,  they 
followed,  when  Crosby  and  bis  five  men,  making  a  noise  in  the  bushes  as  if  half  a  regiment 
was  there,  rushed  out  and  bade  the  enemy  surrender.  Deceived  and  alarmed,  they  complied 
without  firing  a  shot.     The  next  day  they  were  prisoners  in  the  stone  church  in  FishkLlL 

Before  visiting  the  Wharton  House,  I  called  upon  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kip,  the  pastor  of 
the  old  church.  He  kindly  allowed  me  to  examine  the  records  of  the  society,  which,  until 
a  late  period,  were  made  in  the  Dutch  language.  They  extend  back  to  1730,  at  which 
time,  and  for  many  years  afterward,  the  church  at  Fishkill  and  another  at  Poughkeepsie 
were  united,  with  the  title  of  "  The  Parish  Church  at  Fishkill  and  Poughkeepsie."  I  could 
find  no  account  of  the  building  of  the  church,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  erected 
about  the  year  1 725.  Mr.  Kip  showed  me  a  silver  tankard,  belonging  to  the  communion- 
service  of  the  church,  which  was  presented  to  the  society  by  Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq..  chieiiy 
for  the  purpose  of  commemorating, 
by  an  inscription  upon  it,  a  resi- 
dent Norwegian,  who  died  at  the 
extraordinary  age  of  six  score  and 
eight  years.' 

I  passed  half  an  hour  at  the 
Wharton  House,  and,  returning  to 
the  village,  sketched  the  old  En- 
glish church  (now  called  Trinity) 
by  the  way.  It  stands  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  village,  and  in  form  is 
about  the  same  as  it  was  when  it 
was  used  as  an  hospital  for  the 

of  view  from  whence  I  made  a  drawing,  less  pleasing  to  myself  than  the  one  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  fail 
artist.     The  charch  is  built  of  rough-bean  stone,  stuceoed  on  three  sides. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  inscription :  "  Presented  bv  Samuel  Verplanck,  Esq.,  to  the  First  Re- 
formed Dutch  Church  in  the  town  of  Fishkill,  to  commemorate  Mr.  Englebert  Huff;  by  birth  a  ^'o^wegian. 
in  hia  lifetime  attached  to  the  life  guards  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  King  Willium  III.  of  Enjjland. 
He  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in  this  country,  and  died,  with  unblemished  reputation,  at  Fishkill,  2IeI 
of  March,  1765,  aged  128  years." 

It  is  related  of  Hufl;  that  when  he  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  he  msde  love  to  a  pretty  girl  of 
twenty.  She  already  had  an  accepted  lover  of  her  own  age,  and  of  coarse  rejected  the  suit  of  the  Nestor. 
The  old  suitor  was  indignant  at  the  refusal.  He  thought  he  had  (he  best  right  to  claim  the  heart  and  band 
of  the  maiden,  for  he  had  a  hundred  years  more  experience  than  "  the  foolish  boj,"  and  knew  better  bo« 
to  treat  a  wife  than  the  interfering  stripling. 

'  This  picture  is  also  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Miss  Newlin. 
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tick,  and  Af  b  meeting- place  of  the  flying  Legislature  of  New  York,  when  it  adjourned  from 

White  Plains  to  Fiahkill.  According  tcthe  records,  the  sesfiion  here  commenced  on  the  3d 
of  September,  1 776.  A  few  years  since,  wbile  digging  a  grave  in  Ihe  yard,  the  sexton  dis- 
covered a  skeleton,  with  hits  of  scarlet  cloth  and  a  braes  button,  the  remains,  doubtless,  of 
a  British  soldier,  who  was  buried  in  his  unifDrra.  • 

An  inlereHtinp-  bibliographic  fact,  connected  with  Fighkill,  was  communicated  to  me  by 
Gillian  C.  Verplanck,  Esq.  I  have  already  noticed  the  harassing  circuroBtances  under 
which  the  first  republican  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Nsw  York  was  elaborated,  discussed, 
and  adopted  ;'  the  Lepislature  retiring  before  the  approach  of  British  bayonets,  first  lo  Har- 
lem, then  to  Kingsbridge,  Yonkers,  White  Plains,  Fishkill,  and  Kingston.  "  The  Con- 
stitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  says  Mr.  Verplanck.  "  was  printed  in  1 777,  and  was 
the  first,  as  well  as  the  most  important  book,  ever  printed  in  the  state.  The  people 
could  find  but  one  press  in  their  domain  with  which  to  print  this  work  of  their  represent- 
atives. It  was  done  at  Fishkill,  by  Samuel  Loudon,  who  had  been  a  Whig  editor  and 
printer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  who  had  retired  with  his  press  to  Fishkill.  where  was 
the  chief  deposit  of  slores,  hospitals,  iin.,  of  the  notthorn  army  of  the  United  States."'  Mr. 
Verplanck  possesses  a  copy  of  this  precious  piece  of  American  typography.  They  have  be- 
come almost  as  scarce  as  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  quite  as  relatively  vahiable.  for  the  princi- 
ples therein  embodied  foreshadowed  the  destiny  of  the  commonwealth.  Unlike  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  the  possMSsor  values  it  above  all  price. 


I  left  the  village  toward  noon,  and,  tak- 
ing a  more  northerly  route  for  the  ferry,  vis- 
ited the  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Ver- 
planck, situated  in  a  beautiful,  isolated  spot, 
about  a  mite  from  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  and  two  miles  northeast  of  Fish- 
kill landing.  It  is  approached  from  the 
highway  by  a  winding  carriage  track  which 
traverses  a  broad,  undulating  lawn,  shaded 
by  venerable  trees.  The  old  mansion  is  of 
•tone,  a  story  and  a  half  high,  with  dormer 
windows,  and  in  the  style  of  the  best  class 
of  Dutch -built  houses  erected  one  biuiiired 
years  ago.  It  was  owned  by  Samuel  Ver- 
planck, Esq.,  during  the  Revolution.      An 

addition,  two  stories  high,  has  been  erected  I'^i  vkmflanck  Houii. 

at  the  north  end.     I  sketched  only  the  an- 
cient fedifice.     This  house  is  remarkable,  in  connection  with  my  subject,  as  the  head.quarters 
of  the  Baron  Steuben  when  the  American  army  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh,' 
and  also  as  the  place  wherein  the  celebrated  Society  of  the  Ci/i£tnnati  was  or-     ^-j^^ng^ 
gauized  in  1783.     The  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  in  the  large  square 
room  on  the  north  side  of  the  passage.'     The  room  ia  carefully  preserved  in  its  original  style. 

'  See  pige  3'*'''  ''"■  '"lume.  '  I  hnve  a  public  document,  printed  there  ly  Loudon,  in  1776. 

»  An  anecdote  illuslrative  of  Sleaben's  fjencroas  chantcter  ia  related,  ihe  scene  of  which  was  al  New- 
burgh, at  the  lima  of  the  disbanding  of  the  army.  Colonel  Cochrane,  whom  I  have  menlioned  in  a  fonner 
chapter,  was  standing  in  Ihe  street,  penniless,  when  Steuben  trieJ  lo  comfort  him  by  saying  that  belter  liraei 
would  come.  "For  myself,"  said  the  brave  officer,  "I  can  sland  it;  bul  my  wife  and  dau([htera  are  in 
the  ganm  of  that  wretched  lavern,  and  I  have  nowhere  to  carry  ihem,  nor  even  money  I o  remove  them." 
The  baron's  generous  heart  was  touched,  and,  though  poor  himself,  he  hastened  lo  ihe  family  of  Cochrane, 
poured  ihe  whole  conlenl*  of  his  purse  upon  ihe  table,  and  left  as  suddenly  as  he  had  onlered.  As  ho  was 
walking  toward  the  wbarf,  a  wounded  ncpro  soldier  came  up  lo  him,  bitterly  lamenting  thai  he  had  no 
means  with  which  to  gat  to  New  York.  The  baron  borrowed  a  dollar,  and  handing  it  to  the  negro,  hailed 
a  sloop  and  put  him  on  board.  "God  Almighty  bless  you,  baron  1"  said  the  negro,  as  his  benefactor 
wiilked  away.     Many  similar  acis  hallow  ihe  memory  of  the  Baron  Sleuben. 

*  The  following  record  of  the  proceedings  at  the  final  meeting  of  the  convention  I  copied  from  Ihe  orig- 
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*'  While  coutemplating  a  final  separation  of  the  officers  of  the  army,"  says  Doctor  Thach- 
er,  '*  the  tenderest  feelings  of  the  heart  had  their  afflicting  operation.  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  General  Knox,  and  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  commander-in-chief,  that  an  ex- 
pedient was  devised  by  which  a  hope  was  entertained  that  their  long-cherished  friendship 
and  social  intercourse  might  be  perpetuated,  and  that  at  future  periods  they  might  annually 
communicate,  and  revive  a  recollection  of  the  bonds  by  which  they  were  connected.'**  Pur- 
suant to  these  suggestions,  the  officers  held  a  meeting.     A  committee,  consisting  of  Generals 

—  -   

inal  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Petl^r  Force,  Esq.,  of  Washington  City,  and  print  it  here  as  an  inter- 
esting  scrap  in  the  history  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Revolution. 

"  Cantonment  of  the  American  Armj,  19th  June,  1783. 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  general  officers,  and  the  gentlemen  delegated  by  the  respective  regiments,  as  a 
convention  for  establishing  the  Society  of  t}ie  Cincinnati,  held  by  the  request  of  the  president,  at  which  were 
present  Major-general  Baron  do  Steuben,  president ;  Major-general  Howe,  Major-general  Knox,  Brigadier- 
general  Paterson,  Brigadier-general  Hand,  Brigadier-general  Huntington,  Brigadier-general  Putnam,  Col- 
onel Webb,  Lieutenant-colonel  Huntington,  Major  Pettengill,  Lieutenant  Whiting,  Colonel  H.  Jackson,  Cap- 
tain Shaw,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hull,  Lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  and  Colonel  Cortlandt,  General  Baron  de 
Steuben  acquainted  the  convention  that  he  had,  agreeably  to  their  request  at  the  last  meeting,  transmitted  to 
his  excellency  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne,  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  France,  a  copy  of  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with  their  vote  respecting  his  excellency  and  the  other  characters 
therein  mentioned,  and  that  his  excellency  had  returned  an  answer  declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  and 
expressing  the  grateful  sense  he  entertains  of  the  honor  conferred  on  himself  and  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
French  nation  by  this  act  of  the  convention. 

**  Resolved^  That  the  letter  of  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  be  recorded  in  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense  this  convention  entertain  of  the 
honor  done  to  the  society  by  his  becoming  a  member  thereof. 

(Here  follows  the  letter.) 

''  The  baron  having  also  communicated  a  letter  from  Major  I'Enfant,  inclosing  a  design  for  the  medal 
and  order  containing  the  emblems  of  the  institution, 

^^  Resolved,  That  the  bald  eagle,  carrying  the  emblems  on  its  breast,  be  established  as  the  order  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  that  the  ideas  of  Major  I'Enfant  respecting  it  and  the  manner  of  its  being  worn  by  the  mem- 
bers, as  expressed  in  his  letter,  hereto  annexed,  be  adopted.  That  the  order  be  of  the  same  size,  and  in 
every  other  respect  conformable  to  the  said  design,  which  for  that  purpose  is  certified  by  the  Baron  de  Steu 
ben,  president  of  this  convention,  and  to  be  deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  society,  as  the  original  from 
which  all  copies  are  to  be  made.  Also  that  silver  medals,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lar, with  the  emblems,  as  designed  by  Major  I'Enfant  and  certified  by  the  president,  be  given  to  each  and 
every  member  of  the  society,  together  with  a  diploma,  on  parchment,  whereon  shall  be  impressed  the  exact 
figures  of  the  order  and  medal,  as  above  mentioned,  any  thing  in  the  original  institution  respecting  gold 
medals  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

(Here  follows  Major  TEnfant's  letter.) 

**  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  be  transmitted  by  the  president  to  Major  PEnfant  for  hi.s 
care  and  ingenuity  in  preparing  the  aforementioned  designs,  and  that  he  be  acquainted  that  they  cheerfully 
embrace  his  offer  of  assistance,  and  request  a  continuance  of  his  attention  in  carrying  the  designs  into  ex- 
ecution, for  which  purpose  the  president  is  desired  to  correspond  with  him. 

^'  Resolved,  That  his  excellency  the  commander-in-chief  be  requested  to  officiate  as  president  general, 
until  the  first  general  meeting,  to  be  held  in  May  next. 

"  That  a  treasurer  general  and  a  secretary  general  be  balloted  for,  to  officiate  in  like  manner. 

'^The  ballots  being  taken.  Major-general  M'Dougall  was  elected  treasurer  general,  and  Major-genera) 
Knox  secretary  general,  who  are  hereby  requested  to  accept  said  appointments. 

^^ Resolved,  That  all  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  including  the  institution  cf  the  society,  be  recorded 
from  the  original  papers  in  his  possession  by  Captain  Shaw%  who  at  the  first  meeting  was  requested  to  act 
as  secretary,  and  that  the  same,  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary,  together  with  the  original  papers, 
be  given  into  the  hands  of  Major-general  Knox,  secretary  general  to  the  society,  and  that  Captain  North, 
aid-de-camp  to  the  Baron  do  Steuben,  and  acting  secretary  to  him  as  president,  sign  the  said  records. 

"  The  dissolution  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  army,  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  convention,  hav- 
ing rendered  the  attendance  of  some  of  its  members  impracticable,  and  the  necessity  for  some  temporary 
arrangements,  previous  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  general  society,  being  so  strikingly  obvious,  the  conven- 
tion found  itself  constrained  to  make  those  before  mentioned,  which  they  have  done  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
dence of  themselves,  and  relying  entirely  on  the  candor  of  their  constituents  to^  make  allowance  for  the 
measure. 

^'  The  principal  objects  of  its  appointment  being  thus  accomplished,  the  members  of  this  convention  think 
fit  to  dissolve  the  same,  and  it  is  hereby  dissolved  accordingly. 

"  Steubkx,  Major  General^  Prendent*^^ 

^  Military  Journal  p.  317. 
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Plan  and  Name  of  the  Society  of  the  CindnnafiL  The  Conatitution.  Opposition  of  Judge  Barke  and  others. 

Knox,  Hand,  and  Huntington,  and  Captain  Shaw,  was  appointed  to  revise  the  proposals  for 
the  institution.  Another  meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of  May,  at  the  quarters  of  Steuben 
(Verplanck*s),  when  the  committee  reported.  A  plan,  in  the  following  words,  was  adopted,' 
and  the  society  was  duly  organized  : 

«  It  having  pleased  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe,  in  the  disposition  of  human 
affairs,  to  cause  the  separation  of  the  colonies  of  North  America  from  the  domination  of 
Great  Britain,  and,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  to  establish  them  free,  independent, 
and  sovereign  states,  connected  by  alliances,  founded  on  reciprocal  advantages,  with  some  of 
the  greatest  princes  and  powers  of  the  earth  : 

**  To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remembrance  of  this  vast  event,  as  the  mutual 
friendships  which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of  common  danger,  and  in  many  in- 
stances cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  officers  of  the  American  army  do  hereby, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  associate,  constitute,  and  combine  themselves  into  one  society 
of  friends,  to  endure  so  long  as  they  shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity,  and 
in  failure  thereof,  the  collateral  branches,  who  may  be  judged  worthy  of  becoming  its  sup- 
porters and  members.* 

"  The  officers  of  the  American  army,  having  generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  of 
America,  possess  high  veneration  for  the  character  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Qum- 
Tius  CiNciNNATUS,  and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  by  returning  to  their  citizen- 
ship, they  think  they  may  with  propriety  denominate  themselves  the 

Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

**  The  following  principles  shall  be  immutable,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati : 

*'  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human 
nature  for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  without  which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational 
being  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing. 

*•  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and  cherish,  between  the  respective  states,  that 
unison  and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  the  future  dignity 
of  the  American  empire. 

"  To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection  subsisting  among  the  officers,  this  spirit  will 
dictate  brotherly  kindness  in  all  things,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  substantial  acts 
of  beneficence,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  society,  toward  those  officers  and  their  families 
who  unfortunately  may  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiving  it. 

"  The  general  society  will,  for  the  sake  of  frequent  communications,  be  divided  into  state 
societies,  and  these  again  into  such  districts  as  shall  be  directed  by  the  state  society. 

"  The  societies  of  the  districts  to  meet  as  often  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  state  society  ; 
those  of  the  state  on  the  4th  day  of  July  annually,  or  oftener  if  they  shall  find  it  expedient ; 
and  the  general  society  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  annually,  so  long  as  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary,  and  afterward  at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 


*  This  document,  according  to  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  was  drawn  op  by  Captain  Shaw,  who  was  the 
secretary  of  the  committee. 

*  This  clause  gave  considerable  alarm  to  the  more  rigid  Whigs,  because  of  the  recognition  of  the  right 
of  primogeniture  in  membership  succession.  Judge  iSdanus  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  attacked  it  with 
much  vehemence,  as  an  incipient  order  of  nobility,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  the  pretensions  of  the  mili- 
tary to  rank  above  the  mass  of  citizens.  The  objection  was  groundless,  for  no  civil,  military,  political,  or 
social  prerogative  was  claimed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Sweden  (Gustavus  Adolphus  III.)  declined 
permitting  the  few  officers  in  the  French  army  who  were  his  subjects  to  wear  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
on  the  ground  that  the  institution  had  a  republican  tendency  not  suited  to  his  government.  On  this  subject, 
Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Rochambeau,  written  in  August,  1784.  said,  "  Considering  how  recently  the  King 
of  Sweden  has  changed  the  form  of  the  government  of  that  country,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at  that 
his  fears  should  get  the  better  of  his  liberality  as  to  any  thing  ««rhich  might  have  the  semblance  of  repub- 
licanism ;  but  when  it  is  further  considered  how  few  of  his  nation  had,  or  could  have,  a  right  to  the  order, 
[  think  he  might  have  suflTered  his  complaisance  to  have  overcome  them." — See  Sparks's  Life  and  Writ' 
ing$  of  WoihingtoH,  ix.,  56. 
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The  D«I|D  and  Eugnilai. 


AlunUon  of  Uie  Plate. 


"At  each  meeting,  the  pnDciples  of  the  instttutioa  will  be  fully  considered,  and  the  best 
measures  to  promote  them  adopted. 

"  The  state  Bocieties  will  consist  of  all  the  memben  residing  in  each  state  respectively, 
and  any  member  removing  from  one  state  to  another  is  to  be  considered  in  all  respects  as  be- 
longing to  the  society  of  the  state  in  which  he  shall  actually  reside.^ 


>  This  clause  is  omittcil  by  Dr.  Thacher  snd  othera.  I  lind  il  in  a  manuscripl  copT  of  the  Conatitution 
of  the  society,  and  recorde  of  the  proceedings  at  it>  fonnaCioD,  among  the  papers  <if  Colonel  Kichsrd  Varick, 
in  the  handwriting  of  General  William  North. 

■  Thia  engraving  is  a  fac  simile  of  a  ccTtiUcale,  about  one  fouitb  the  size  of  the  original,  which  ia  thirteen 
inches  and  a  half  in  hrcadth,  and  twenty  inches  in  length.  The  originala^re  printed  on  fine  tellam.  The 
plate  was  engraved  in  France  by  J.  J.  Ic  Vcau.  from  a  drawing  by  Aug.  ie  Belle.  I  am  indebted  to  the  late 
James  G.  Wilson,  eon  of  Ensign  Wilson,  named  in  the  certificate,  for  the  use  of  the  original  in  making  this 
copy.  The  former  was  engraved  on  copper  ;  thia  is  engraved  on  wood.  The  design  repreaenta  American 
libertji  as  a  strong  man  armed,  bearing  in  one  hand  tiie  Union  flag,  and  in  the  other  a  naked  sword.  Be- 
neath his  feet  are  British  flags,  and  a  broken  apear,  shield,  and  chain.  Hovering  by  his  aide  is  the  eagle, 
out  national  emblem,  from  whose  talons  the  lightning  of  dcalruclion  is  flashing  upon  the  British  lion.  Bri- 
tannia, with  the  crown  felling  from  her  head,  is  hastening  toward  a  boat  to  escape  to  a  fleet,  which  denotes 
the  departure  of  British  power  from  our  shores.  Upon  a  cloud,  on  the  right,  is  an  angel  blowing  a  trumpet, 
from  which  flutters  a  loose  scroll.  Upon  the  scroll  are  the  aentences  PalamnunlialaiiheTtalii*  AD.  17TB. 
Fadut  lociale  cum  Gallia,  A.D.  1778.  Fax  .-  liberlai  parta,  AD.  1783  :  ■'  Independence  declared,  A.D. 
1776.     Treaty  of  alliance  with  France  declared,  A.D.  1778,     Peace  I,  independence  obtained.  A.D.  1783." 

Upon  the  medalhon  on  the  right  is  a  device  representing  C in cinnalus  at  his  plow,  a  ahip  on  the  sea,  and  a 
walled  town  in  the  distance.  Over  his  head  is  a  flying  angel,  holding  a  ribbon  inscribed  Virluiii  pramiam: 
"  Reward  of  virtue."  Below  is  a  heart,  with  the  words  Eilo  perpilua  .-  "  Be  Ihou  perpetual."  Upon  the 
rim  ia  the  legend,  Sociitat  Cincitmaiorum  Initiiuta  A.D.  MDCCLXXXIII. :  "  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, institute  1783."  The  device  upon  the  medallion  on  the  left  is  Cincinnatus  with  bis  family,  new  his 
bouse.  He  is  receiving  a  sword  and  shield  from  three  senators ;  an  army  is  seen  in  the  distance.  Upon 
the  rim  are  the  words  Omnia  retinquit  temarc  rcmpublicam  :  "  He  abandoiw  every  Ihuig  to  serve  Ma  coun- 
try" (referring  lo  Cincinnatus). 
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Tbe  Or4ir  of  Iba  Sociely. 


"  The  state  aocietiea  to  have  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treaaurer.  and  assistant 
treasurer,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  a  majority  of  votes  at  the  staled  meeting. 

"  [ii  onlcT  to  obtain  fundd  which  may  be  respectable,  and  assist  the  unfortunate,  each  otE- 
cer  shall  deliver  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  society  one  month's  pay,  which  shall  remain  lor- 
ever  to  the  use  of  the  state  society.  The  interest  only  of  which,  if  necessary,  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  tbe  relief  of  the  unfortunate. 

"  The  society  shall  have  an  order,  by  which  its  membcra 
shall  be  known  and  distinguished,  which  shall  bo  a  medal 
of  gold,  of  a  proper  size  to  receive  the  emblems,  and  be  sus- 
pended by  a  deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with 
white,  descriptive  of  the  union  of  America  with  France."  ' 

1  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Colonel  Joseph  Warren 
Scott,  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  now  (1850)  the  presi- 
dent of  the  society  of  that  state,  for  the  following  information 
respecting  the  successive  presidents  general  of  tbe  institution. 
General  Washington  was  the  first  president  general,  and  con- 
tinued in  office  until  his  death,  in  December,  1799.  In  May, 
180O,  General  Alexander  Hamilton  was  elected  as  bis  suc- 
cessor. He  was  killed  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr  in  1804, 
and,  at  the  next  general  meeting,  General  Oharles  Cotcsworth  I 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  was  elected  as  his  succei 
He  died  in  August,  1625.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  socie- 
ty, held  at  Philadelphia  in  November,  183G,  Major-general 
Thomas  Pinckney  was  elected  president  general.'  At  his 
death.  Colonel  Aaron  Ogdcn,  of  New  Jersey,  was  elected  to 
fill  his  place.  He  held  the  office  until  his  decease  in  April. 
163S,  when  General  Morgan  Lewis,  of  New  York,  became 
his  successor.  General  Lewis  died  on  the  7th  of  May,  1844, 
in  his  ninetieth  year,  and  the  venerable  Major  Fopham,  also 
of  New  York,  was  elected  as  his  succeesorat  the  general  meet- 
ing in  November  following.  Major  Popham  died  in  tbe  sum- 
mer of  18 18.  and,  at  the  meeting  in  November  of  that  year. 
General  Dearborn,  the  present  incumbent,  was  elected  to  sup- 
ply the  vacancy.  Such  is  the  brief  history  of  a  society  over 
which  the  venerated  Washington  first  presided. 

I  left  the  interesting  mansion  wherein  the  society  was  or- 
ganized at  noon,  and  reached  Newburgb  in  time  to  dine  and 
embark  at  half  past  one  for  West  Point,  eight  miles  below. 

■  "At  that  meeting,"  ■&;■  Colonrl  Scott,  in  a  letter  lo  me  dated  Jul;  9,  ISfiO.  •■  deiegatci  attended  from 
MaisachuaetU,  Rhode  Island,  ConneclicQl,  New  York,  New  Jcreey,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina.  Col- 
onel 0)(den  and  mjaclf  wrte  dclcgalea  from  New  Jcraej.  At  that  meeting  it  viae  aucertained  that  all  the 
oHkera  of  the  society  bat  one  had  departed  this  life.  The  lurvivor  nai  Major  Jackson,  of  Pennsyliania. 
Theae  communicalioni  were  given  and  received  in  sadneii.  and  a  respectful  and  aSectionale  notice  tvaa 
taken  of  those  who  had  left  us  forever." 

■This  was  drawn  from  an  original  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Phalon.  Esq.  of  New  York.  The  en- 
graving is  the  eiBct  size  of  the  original.  The  leaves  of  the  sprigs  of  laurel  are  of  gold,  and  green  enuDft: 
the  bead  and  tail  of  the  eagle  gold,  and  while  enamel ;  and  the  sky  in  the  center  device  blue  enamel.  Tbe 
device  and  motto  are  the  lanie  as  upon  the  medallion  on  the  right  of  the  certificate. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

"  Wfast  though  DO  cloister  gray  nor  ivjed  colamn 

Along  these  oliSs  their  loniber  ruios  rear ; 
Whnt  though  no  fniwDiDg  tower  nor  temple  solemn 

Of  despots  tell,  and  superstllion  here; 
What  thouijh  that  moldering  fort's  fast^crunihling  V'olls 
Did  ne'er  incloca  &  baron'i  hannered  halls, 

"  Its  sinking  arches  once  gave  back  as  proud 
An  echo  to  the  war-blown  clarion's  peal — 
As  gallant  hearts  its  battlements  did  crowd 

As  ever  beat  beneath  a  breast  of  steel, 
When  herald's  trump  on  knighthood's  haoghtiest  day 
Called  forth  chivalric  hosts  to  bat  lie-fray." 

C.  F.  HorfMAH. 

"Low  sunk  between  the  Alleghanian  hills 

For  many  a  ieagae  the  sullen  waters  glide, 

And  the  deep  murniar  of  the  crowded  tide 
With  pleasing  awe  the  wondering  voj'Bger  Oil*. 

On  the  green  sammit  of  yon  lolly  clilt 
A  peaceful  runnel  gurgles  clear  and  slow, 

Then  down  the  craggy  steep-sido  dashing  awiR, 
Tnmulluous  falls  in  Che  while  surge  below." 

MASatBITTA  V.FAnOIBIB.' 

N  the  loidst  of  wild  mouDtain  scenery,  picturesque  but  not  magnificent  when 
comparetl  with  the  White  Mountains  o{  New  Hampshire,  the  Adirondack 
and  Catskill  range  in  New  York,  or  the  AUeghanies  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia,  is  a  bold  promontory  called  West  Point,  rising  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  its  top  a 
perfectly  level  and  fertile  plateau,  and  every  rood  hallowed  by  associatioui 
of  the  deepest  interest.  West  Point !  What  a  world  of  thrilling  r 
cences  has  the  utterance  of  that  name  brought  to  ten  thousand  n 
times  past,  now,  alas  !  nearly  all  slumbering  in  the  dreamless  sleep  of  the 
dead  !  How  does  it  awaken  the  generous  emotions  of  patriotic  reverence 
for  the  men,  and  things,  and  times  of  the  Revolution,  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
present  generation  !  Nor  is  it  by  the  associations  alone  that  the  traveler  is 
moved  with  strong  emotions  when  approaching  West  Point ;  the  stranger, 
indifTerent  to  oiir  history  and  of  all  but  the  present,  feels  a  glow  of  admira- 

'  Mrs.  Faugeres  was  the  grand -daughter  of  Brandt  Schuyler,  and  daughter  of  Mrs.  Anns  Eliza  Bleerk- 
er,  one  of  the  notable  sullerers  from  the  invasion  of  Burgoyne  in  ITTT.  Mrs.  Bleecker  was  then  living, 
with  her  husband,  about  eighteen  miles  from  Albany.  Mr.  Bleecker  went  to  that  oity  to  raake  arrange- 
ments for  moving  his  family  tbilber.  While  absent,  Mrs,  Bleecker  heard  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  and 
bis  horde  of  sav^res,  and,  leading  her  eldest  child  by  the  hand,  and  bearing  her  youngest  in  her  arms,  she 
started  on  foot  for  Albany.  AHer  a  wearisome  journey  of  a  day,  and  a  night  paned  in  a  wretched  garret, 
she  started  forward  with  hor  precious  charge,  and  soon  met  her  hosband,  with  whom  she  returned  lo  the 
city.  Her  babe  died  a  few  days  aOerward,  and  within  a  month  her  mother  expired  in  her  arms,  at  Red 
Hook,  in  Dutchess  county.  Her  husband  was  afterward  captured  by  a  party  of  Tories.  This  event,  and 
bis  sudden  restoration  n-hen  she  thought  him  dead,  so  overpowered  her,  that  her  constitution  sunk  beneath 
the  shocks,  and  she  died  in  the  autumn  of  1783.  Margaretta  (afterward  Mrs.  Faugeres]  was  the  "  sweet 
sister"  alluded  lo  in  the  following  lines,  extracted  from  a  poem  written  by  Mrs,  Bleecker  on  the  death  of 
ber  child : 
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Sceocrj  around  West  Point  The  MiliUry  Eftublishment  Wood's  Monument  Interesting  ReUct. 

tion  as  he  courses  along  the  sinuous  channel  of  the  river  or  climbs  the  rough  hills  that  em- 
bosom it.     The  inspiration  of  nature  then  takes  possession  of  his  heart  and  mind,  and 

"  When  he  treads 
The  rock-encambered  crest^  and  feels  the  strange 
And  wild  tumultuous  throbbings  of  his  heart, 
Its  every  chord  vibrating  with  the  touch 
Of  the  high  power  that  reigns  supreme  o^er  all, 
He  well  may  deem  that  lips  of  angel-forms 
Have  breathed  to  him  the  holy  melody 
That  fills  his  o'erfraught  heart." 

Batard  Taylor. 

The  high  plain  is  reached  by  a  carriage-way  that  winds  up  the  bank  from  the  landing ; 
the  visitor  overlooking,  in  the  passage,  on  the  right,  the  little  village  of  Camptown,  which 
comprises  the  barracks  of  United  States  soldiers  and  a  few  dwellings  of  persons  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  military  works.  On  the  lef\,  near  the  summit,  is  "  the  Artillery 
Laboratory,"  and  near  by,  upon  a  little  hillock,  is  an  obelisk  erected  to  the  memory  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Wood.'  On  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  overlooking  the  steam  boat  landing,  is  a 
spacious  hotel,  where  I  booked  myself  as  a  boarder  for  a  day  or  two.  A  more  delightful 
spot,  particularly  in  summer,  for  a  weary  traveler  or  a  professed  lounger,  can  not  easily  be 
found,  than  the  broad  piazza  of  that  public  dwelling  presents.  Breezy  in  the  hottest  weath- 
er, and  always  enlivened  by  pleasant  company,  the  sojourner  need  not  step  from  beneath  its 
shadow  to  view  a  most  wonderful  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  nature  and  art.  Upon  the 
grassy  plain  before  him  are  buildings  of  the  military  establishment — the  Academic  Halls, 
the  Philosophical  and  Library  buildings,  the  Observatory,  the  Chapel,  the  Hospital,  the  Bar- 
racks and  Mess  Hall  of  the  cadets,  and  the  beautifully  shaded  dwellings  of  the  officers  and 
professors  that  skirt  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  at  the  base  of  the  hills.  On  the  parade, 
the  cadets,  in  neat  uniform,  exhibit  their  various  exercises,  and  an  excellent  band  of  music 
delights  the  ear.  Lifting  the  eyes  to  the  westward,  the  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Independ- 
ence, crested  by  the  gray  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  and  beyond  it  the  loftier  apex  of  Redoubt 
Hill,  are  seen.  Turning  a  little  northward.  Old  Cro*  Nest  and  Butter  Hill  break  the  hori- 
zon nearly  half  way  to  the  zenith  ;  and  directly  north,  over  Martelaer's  Rock  or  Constitu- 
tion Island,  through  the  magnificent  cleft  in  the  chain  of  hills  through  which  the  Hudson 
flows,  is  seen  the  bright  waters  of  Newburgh  Bay,  the  village  glittering  in  the  sunbeams, 
and  the  beautiful,  cultivated  slopes  of  Dutchess  and  Orange.  The  scenery  at  the  eastward 
is  better  comprehended  and  more  extensive  as  seen  from  Fort  Putnam,  whither  we  shall 
presently  climb. 

I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  afternoon  among  the  celebrities  clustered  around  October  26, 
the  plain.  I  first  visited  the  Artillery  Laboratory,  where  are  deposited  several  ^®^' 
interesting  ^trophies  and  relics  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  center  of  the  court  is  a  group  of 
great  interest,  consisting  of  a  large  brass  mortar,  mounted,  which  was  taken  from  the  En- 
glish when  Wayne  captured  Stony  Point ;  two  small  brass  mortars,  taken  from  Burgoyne 
at  Saratoga,  and  a  portion  of  the  famous  chain  which  the  Americans  stretched  across  the 
river  at  West  Point  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.     The  large  mortar 

"  Rich  in  m j  children,  on  mj  armg  I  bore 
My  living  treuuret  from  the  scalper's  pow^er. 
When  I  sst  down  to  rest  beneath  some  nhade. 
On  the  soft  grass  how  innocent  she  play'd, 
While  her  sweet  sister  from  the  fragrant  wild 
Collects  the  flowers  to  please  my  precious  child." 

'  The  following  is  the  inscription  on  this  monument : 

"To  the  memory  of  Lientenant-colonel  E.  D.  Wood,  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  who  fell  while  leading  a 
charge  at  the  sortie  of  Fort  Erie,  Upper  Canada,  17th  of  September,  1814,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  exemplary  as  a  Christian,  and  distinguished  as  a  soldier.  A  papil  of  this  institution,*  he  died  an  honor 
to  his  country.     This  memorial  was  erected  by  his  friend  and  commander,  Major-general  Jacob  Brown." 

*  Bimtary  Academy  at  West  Point 
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has  a  caliber  of  ten  and  a  half  inches  ;  the  smaller  odm,  of  four  incheB  and  three  quartere. 
The  rormer  ib  emblazooed  with  the  English  coat  of  arms,  beneath  which  is  engraved  "  As- 
chaleh,  fecit,  1741."     There  are  twelve  hnks,  two  clevises,  and  a  portion  of  «  link  of  ihf; 


OuiT  CauH 


great-  chaia  remaining.  The  linkn  are  made  of  iron  ban,  two  and  a  half  inches  square, 
average  in  length  a  little  over  two  feet,  and  weigh  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  each. 
The  chain  was  stretched  acrosa  the  river  at  the  narrowest  point  between  llie  rocks  just  be- 
low the  steam-boat  lauding,  and  Constitution  Island  opposite.  It  was  fixed  to  huge  blocks 
on  each  shore,  and  under  the  cover  of  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  remains  of 
these  are  still  visible.  "  It  is  buoyed  np,"  says  Doctor  Thacher,  writing  in  1 780,  "  by  very 
large  logs  of  about  sixteen  feet  long,  pointed  at  the  ends,  to  lessen  their  opposition  to  the 
force  of  the  current  at  flood  and  ebb  tide.  The  logs  are  placed  at  short  distances  from  each 
other,  the  chain  carried  over  them,  and  made  fast  to  each  by. staples.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  nnchora  dropped  at  proper  distances,  with  cables  made  fast  to  the  chain,  to  give 
it  greater  stability,"'     The  history  of  this  chain  will  be  noted  presently. 

Near  this  group  is  a  cannon,  by  the  premature  discharge  of  which,  in  1817,  a  cadet  named 
Lowe  was  killed.  There  is  a  beautiful  monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery 
of  the  institution.  I  observed  several  long  French  cannons,  inscribed  with  various  dates ; 
and  among  others,  two  brass  field-pieces,  of  British  manufacture,  bearing  the  monogram  of 
the  king,  "G.R..."  and  the  inscription  "W.  Bmeen,  fedt,  1755."  These  were  presented 
to  General  Greene  by  order  of  Congress,  as  an  inscription  among  the  military  emblems  avers.' 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  the  plain,  a  little  eastward  of  the  hotel,  are  mounds  denoting 
the  ramparts  of  old  Fort  Clinton.  Among  these  mounds  stands  the  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Kosciuszko.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  to 
travelers  upon  the  river.     On  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  in  large  letters,  is  the  name  Kosci- 

'  Mililary  Journal,  pttge  21 1. 

•  The  insoriplion  is  us  fallowH  : 

"Taken  from  the  British  army,  and  presented,  by  order  of  the  United  States  in  Congrfas  assembled,  to 
MBJor-)cenerBl  Gieena,  as  a  monument*  of  their  high  sense  of  the  wisdom,  Tortitude,  and  military  talents 
which  distinguished  his  command  in  the  Southern  department,  and  of  the  eminent  services  which,  amid  com- 
plipBlcd  dangers  and  dilliculties,  he  jicrfarmed  for  his  country.     October  y*  ISlb,  17B3." 

*  To  the  dlihoDor  of  our  cDDntr 7,  It  muit  be  uid  thmt  Ibfwfl  tmi  bnuen  cumoiK  form  the  on] j  "  moaunurDt"  evBr  nude  to 
the  tuemary  of  thnl  grtat  commaodeT.    SBTunnth,  En  Gcor^a,  bua  ward  iDd  ■■qaaro  beuia^l^  auue,  koA  In  the  enter  of 

iHUwenlddbjLiFiTeUeLniesS.    For  1  ftartlier  noUee  of  IhU  iDHinr,  S«  p>f* 
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uszKO  ;  aDd  on  tho  other  ia  the  brief  iDKTiption,  "  Erected  by  the  Corps  of  Cadets,  1 828." 
The  monument  wds  completed  in  1 829,  at  «  cost  of  five  thniisnnd  dollars.     A  drawing  of 

it  forms  a  portion  of  the  vignette  of  ^_ -.__ 

the  map  printed  on  page  137.  From 
this  monument  the  view  of  the  river 
and  adjacent  scenery,  eipecially  at  the 
northward,  is  very  fine,  and  should  nev- 
er be  unobserved  by  the  visitor. 

Emerging  from  the  remains  of  Fort 
Clinton,  the  path,  traveraing  the  mar- 
gin of  the  cliff,  passes  the  ruins  of  a  bat- 
tery, and  descends,  at  a  narrow  gorge 
between  huge  rocks,  to  a  flight  of  wood- 
en steps.  These  terminate  at  the  bot- 
tom upon  a  grassy  terrace  a  few  feet 
wide,  over  which  hangs  a  shelving  cliff 
covered  with  shrubbery.  This  is  called 
KoHciuBzko's  Garden,  fmm  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  a  favorite  re-  vt»w  fiom  Fobt  CtmroK,  lovkohi  Komi. 
sort  of  that  officer  while  atationed  there 

as  engineer  for  a  time  during  the  Revolntion.  In  the  center  of 
the  terrace  is  a  marble  basin,  from  the  bottom  of  which  bubbles 
up  a  tiny  fountain  of  pure  water.  It  is  said  that  the  remains  of  a 
fountain  constructed  by  Kosciuazko  was  discovered  in  1802,  when 
it  was  removed,  and  the  marble  bowl  which  now  receives  the  jet 
was  placed  there.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot,  shaded  by 
a  weeping  willow  and  other  trees,  and  having  seats  provided  for 
those  who  wiah  to  linger.  Upon  a  smooth  spot,  high  upon  the 
rocks  and  half  overgrown  with  moss,  are  slight  indications  of  w 


of  the 

hand  ;  but  I  doubt  the  report,  for 
Bcnso  to  be  guilty  of  such  folly  ai 


a^uclo^^ 


ten  characters, 
Kosciuszko,  inscribed  by  his 
he  possessed  too  much  c 
the  mutilated  benches 
around  the  fountain  ex- 
hibit; his  name  was 
already  upon  the  tab- 
let of  Polish  history, 
and  his  then  present  deeds  were  marking  it  deep  upon  that  of  our  war  for  independence. 

The  Bun  had  gone  down  behind  the  hills  when  I  ascended  from  the  garden  to  the  plain. 
The  cadets  were  performing  their  evening  parade,  and,  as  the  last  rays  led  Bear  Hill  and 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  evening  gun  and  the  tattoo  summoned  them  to  quarters.  During  the 
twilight  hour,  I  strolled  down  the  road  along  the  river  bank,  half  a  mile  beyond  the  bar- 
racks, to  Mr,  Kingslcy's  Classical  School,  situated  upon  a  commanding  eminence  above  the 
road  leading  to  Buttermilk  Falls.  Near  hia  residence  was  a  strong  redoubt,  called  Fort 
Arnold,  one  of  the  outposla  of  West  Point  in  the  Revolution,  I  was  informed  that  the  re- 
mains are  well  preserved  ;  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  an  artificial  mound  from  a  nat- 
ural hillock,  and  I  hastened  back  to  my  lodgings. 

Unwilling  to  wait  until  the  late  hour  of  eight  for  breakfast  the  next  morning,  I  arose  at 
dawn,  and  before  sunrise  I  stood  among  the  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam,  on  the  pinnacle  of  Mount 
Independence,  nearly  five  hundred  feet  above  the  river. 


And  DOW  in  the  fresh  toreal  air  I  stood 
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Nerved  to  another  day  of  wandering. 

The  sky  bent  round 
The  awful  domes  of  a  most  mighty  temple, 
Built  by  Omnipotent  hands  for  nothing  less 
Than  infinite  worship.     Here  I  stood  in  silence ; 
I  had  no  words  to  tell  the  mingled  thoughts 
Of  wonder  and  of  joy  that  then  came  o'er  me 
Even  with  a  whirlwind^s  rush." 

James  G.  Percival. 

Around  me  were  strewn  mementoes  of  the  Revolution.  My  feet  pressed  the  russet  turf 
upon  the  ramparts  of  a  ruined  fort.  Eastward,  behind  which  were  glowing  the  splendors 
of  approaching  day,  stretched  a  range  of  broken  hills,  on  whose  every  pinnacle  the  vigilant 
patriots  planted  batteries  and  built  watch-fires.  At  their  feet,  upon  a  fertile  terrace  almost 
a  mile  in  breadth,  was  the  *'  Beverly  House,"  from  which  Arnold  escaped  to  the  Vulture  ; 
old  Phillipstown,  around  which  a  portion  of  the  Revolutionary  army  was  cantoned  in  1781,' 
and  intermediate  localities,  all  rich  with  local  traditions  and  historic  associations.  On  the 
left,  over  Constitution  Island,  arose  the  smoke  of  the  furnaces  and  forges  at  Cold  Spring,  a 
thriving  village  at  the  river  terminus  of  a  mountain  furrow  that  slopes  down  from  the  east- 
ern hills.  A  little  beyond,  and  beneath  the  frowning  crags  of  Mount  Taurus,'  appeared 
''Under  Cliff,"  the  country  seat  of  George  P.  Morris,  Esq.,  lying  like  a  pearl  by  the  side  of 
a  sleeping  giant,  and  just  visible  in  the  fading  shadows  of  the  mountains.  Nowhere  in  our 
broad  land  is  there  a  more  romantic  nook,  or  more  appropriate  spot  for  the  residence  of  an 
American  song-writer  than  this, 

"  Where  Hudson's  waves  o'er  silvery  sands 
Winds  through  the  hills  afar, 
And  Cro'  Nest  like  a  monarch  stands 
Crown'd  with  a  single  star." 

Morris. 

Hark  !  the  sunrise  gun  on  the  plain  below  hath  spoken  !  How  eagerly  its  loud  voice  is 
caught  up  by  echo  and  carried  from  hill  to  hill !  The  Sugar  Loaf  answers  to  Redoubt 
Mountain,  and  Anthony's  Nose  to  Bear  Mountain  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  then  there  is 
only  a  soft  whisper  floating  away  over  the  waters  of  the  Haverstraw.  The  reveille  is  beat- 
ing ;  the  shrill  notes  of  the  fife,  and  the  stirring  music  of  the  cornet-players,  come  up  and 
fill  the  soul  with  a  martial  spirit  consonant  with  the  place  and  its  memories.  Here,  then, 
let  us  sit  down  upon  the  lip  of  this  rock-fountain,  within  the  ruins  of  the  fort,  and  commune 
a  while  with  the  old  chronicler. 

The  importance  of  fortifying  the  Hudson  River  at  its  narrow  passes  among  the  High- 

^  It  was  here  that  the  general  inoculation  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  was  performed  by  Doc- 
tors Cochrane,  Thacher,  Munson,  and  others,  as  mentioned  on  page  307,  vol.  i. 

^  This,  in  plain  English  and  common  parlance,  is  Bull  Hill.  1  feel  very  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
my  countrymen  for  their  want  of  taste  in  giving  names  to  localities.  They  have  discarded  the  beautiful 
^*  heathenish"  names  of  the  Indian  verbal  geographies,  and  often  substituted  the  most  commonplace  and  in- 
appropriate title  that  human  ingenuity,  directed  earthward,  could  invent — Bull  Hill  I  Crow's  Nest !  Butter 
Hill ! !  Ever  blessed  be  the  name  and  memory  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  whose  genius  has  clothed  these 
Highland  cones,  despite  their  vulgar  names,  with  a  degree  of  classic  interest,  by  thus  summoning  there, 
with  the  herald  voice  of  imagination, 

*'  Ouphe  and  goblin !  imp  and  sprite ! 
Elf  of  eve  and  starry  fay  I 
Ye  that  love  the  moon's  soft  light. 
Hither,  hither  wend  your  wny. 
Twine  ye  in  a  jocund  ring ; 
Sing  and  tnp  it  merrily ; 
Hand  to  hand  and  wing  to  wing, 
Round  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree  1" 

The  CuLPKrr  Fay,  canto  xxxvi.* 


*  This  beautiful  poem  was  written  con  amore^  during  a  brief  ramble  of  the  author  among  the  Hadaon  Highlands. 
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landi  wai  Bugjfested  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  the  ProTincial  Assembly  of  New  York 
at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  On  the  6lh  of  October,  1775.  the  former  direeted  the  latter 
to  proceed  to  make  such  fortiRcations  as  they 
should  deem  best.'  On  the  18lh  of  No- 
vember, Congress  resolved  to  appoint  a 
commander  for  the  fortress,  with  tbe  rank  of 
colonel,  and  recommended  the  New  York  As- 
sembly, or  Convention,  to  empower  him  lo  raise 
a  body  of  two  hundred  militia  from  the  couu- 
ties  of  Dutchess,  Orange,  and  Ulster,  and  a 
company  of  artillery  from  New  York  city,  lo  garrison  them.  The  Convention  was  also  rec- 
ommended to  forward  from  Kingsbridge  such  ordnance  as  they  should  think  proper.'  That 
body  had  already  taken  action.  On  the  1 8th  of  August,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  su- 
perintend the  erection  of  forts  and  bat- 
teries in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point.' 
They  employed  Bernard  Romans,  an 
English  engineer  (who,  at  that  time, 
held  the  same  otSce  in  the  British  army), 
the  works  ;  and  Martolaer's 
w  Constitution  Island),  oppo- 
Foint,  was  the  chosen  spot  for 
n  the  2dth  of  August,  and  on 
with  the  rank  and  pay  of  col- 
ngresa  on  the  16lh  of  Nov 


Rock  (nc 


the  principal  fortification.     Romans  commenced  operatii 
the  ]  2th  of  October  be  applied  lo  Congress  for  a 
onel.     It  was  this  application  which  caused  the  action  of  Ci 
ber.     In  the  mean  while,  Romans  and  his  employers  quarreled,  and 
the  commission  was  never  granted  ;  the  work  was  soon  afterward 
oompleted  by  others.     The  fort  was  named  Constitution,  and  the 
island  has  since  borne  that  title.'     The  fort  and  its  outworks  were 
quite  extensive,  though  the  main  fortress  was  built  chiefly  of  perish- 
able materials,  on  account  of  the  apparent  necessity  for  its  speedy 
erection.     The  whole  cost  was  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 
The  remains  of  tbe  fort  and  surrounding  batteries  aro  scattered  over 
the  island.     Near  the  highest  point  on  the  western  end  are  the  ''"" 

'  JaurrmI,  of  Congrtu,  i.,  199. 

*  This  little  sketch  is  a  Tiew  of  the  remttins  of  the  casemates,  or  vaulU,  of  Fort  Putnam.  There  were 
nine  originslly,  but  only  six  remain  in  a  stale  of  fair  preservalion.  Thej  wore  built  of  brick  and  covered 
wiib  stone;  were  twelve  feel  wide  and  eighteen  Tcet  deep,  with  an  arched  roor  twelve  feet  high.  Each 
one  had  b  firs-place,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  barracks,  batteries,  and  Diaga- 
liueK.  In  tbe  center  of  Ihe  fort  is  a  spring,  that  bubbles  up  in  a  rocky  basin.  The  whole  interior  is  very 
rough,  it  being  the  pinnacle  of  a  bald,  rcx:ky  elevation. 

>  JoHTHalt  of  CongriH,  i.,  223. 

*  The  cotnmittee  consisted  of  Isaac  Sears,  John  Berrien,  Colonel  Edward  Fleming,  Anthony  Rutger,  and 
Chrislo|)her  Miller.  Fleming  and  Rntger  declined  Ihe  appointment,  and  Captain  Samnel  Bayard  and  Cap- 
tain William  Bedlow  were  appointed  in  their  places. 

*  This  island  belon);ed  to  the  widow  of  Captain  Ogilvie,  of  Ihe  Bri'i<ih  army,  and  her  children,  during  the 
Revolution,  as  appears  by  a  correspondence  belweeo  the  New  York  Committee  of  Safety  and  Colonel  Bev- 
erly Robinson.  Tift  committee  supposed  that  the  island  belonged  to  Robinson,  and  spplied  to  him  for  its 
purchase.  In  hii  reply,  he  mentioned  the  fact  of  its  belonging  lo  Mrs.  C^ilvie,  and  added,  "  Was  it  mine, 
the  public  should  be  ejttrcmely  welcome  lo  it.  The  building  of  ihe  fort  there  can  be  no  disadvantage  to 
the  sm&Il  quanlitj  of  arable  land  on  the  island."  Robinson  afterward  chose  the  royal  aide  of  the  political 
r[aeslion,  and  held  the  commission  of  a  colonel  in  the  British  army. 

'  This  plan  of  Fort  Constitution  is  from  Romans' 9  report  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  ofNew  York,  on  the 
14th  of  September,  1775,  and  published  in  the  Jmirican  Jrcliivei,  iii.,  735. 

ExpLAXATioK. — a,  guard-room  and  store-hoose  ;  b,  barracks ;  c,  block-house  and  main  guard  ;  d,  maga- 
zine ;  f,  the  gateway;  1,  a  battery  of  four  four- pounds  rs ;  2,  three  twelve-pounders;  3,  three  twelve- 
pounders  and  one  nine-pounder;  4,  five  e ighlcen -pounders ;  5,  four  twelve-pounders ;  6,  three  eighteen- 
poondera ;  7  and  8.  one  eaoh,  nine  and  iwelve-pounder ;  9,  one  four-ponnder. 
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dUn  uKI  oUkt  EagliMCn  from  FraiM 

wetl-preeerved  Temains  of  the  magazine,  the  rorm  of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  diagram. 
It  ie  upon  a  high  rook,  accessible  only  on  one  side.  The  whole  wall  is  quite  perfect,  except 
at  the  doorway,  D,  where  a  considerable  portion  has  fallen  down  and 
blocked  up  the  entrance. 

Af^r  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  near  the  lower 
entrance  to  the  Highlands,  in  1 777,  and  the  abandonment  of  Fort  Con- 
stitntion  by  the  Americans  a  few  days  afterward,  public  atlention  waa 
directed  to  the  importance  of  other  and  stronger  fortifications  in  that 
vicinity.     On  the  5th  of  November,  Congress  appointed  General  G-ates 
to  command  in  the  Highlands,  or  rather  that  post  was  connected  with 
the  Northern  department.     Gates  was  made  president  of  the  Board  of 
War  about  that  time,  and  never  entered  upon  the  prescribed  duties  in 
the  Highlands.     Anxious  to  have  those  passes  strongly  guarded,  Wash- 
ington requested  General  Putnam  to  bestow  his  most  serious  attention  upon  that  important 
December!,     subject.     He  aliio  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton,  at  the  same  time,  desiring  him  to 
1'^-  take  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  work  ;  but  his  legislative  duties,  then 

many  and  pressing,  made  it  ditScult  for  him  to  comply.  Clinton  expressed  his  willingness 
to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  matter,  and  also  made  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions respecting  the  proposed  fortifications.  He  mentioned  West  Point  as  the  most  eligible 
site  for  a  strong  fort. 

Duty  calling  General  Putnam  to  Connecticut,  and  General  Parsons  not  feeling  himself 
authorized  to  progress  with  the  works,  but  little  was  done  until  the  arrival  of  General 
•  ins.  M'Dougal,  who  took  command  on  the  20th  of  March  following.*     In  (he  mean 

<>j*tiiiuT.  while,  several  officers  examined  various  localities  in  the  neighborhood, >>  and  all 
were  in  favor  of  erecting  a  strong  fort  on  West  Point,  except  ^  ^. 
La  Radiere,  a  French  engineer.'  A  committee  of  the  New  ^^  f^^!^/' 
York  Legislature,  after  surveying  several  sites,  unanimously 
recornmcnded  West  Point  as  the  most  eligible.  Works  were  accordingly  commenced  there, 
under  the  direction  of  Kosciuazko,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  Radiere  in  the  Highlands,  hii  skill  being 
quite  equal,  and  his  manners  more  acceptable  to  the  peo- 
ple. KoaciuBzko  arrived  on  the  20th  ofMarch,  and 
the  works  were  pushed  toward  completion  with 
much  spirit.  The  principal  redoubt,  constructed  chiefly 
of  logs  and  earth,  waa  completed  before  May,  and  named 
Fort  Clinton.  It  was  six  hundred  yards  around  within 
the  walls.  The  embankments  were  twenty-one  feat  at 
Wmt  Podit  IB  1TB0.S  base,  and  fourteen  feet  high.     There  were  barracks  and 

'  The  Ameriean  eommissionara  in  France  were  inslruoled  hy  Congress  to  procure  some  good  engineert 
for  (he  Conlinenlal  army.  Franklin  and  Deane  conlraoted  with  four  officers  of  thia  descriplion,  who  had 
served  in  rach  capacity,  under  oommiBsiona,  in  the  French  army,  namely,  Duportail,  Laomoy,  Radiere,  and 
Gduvion.  These  officers  came  lo  the  United  Stales  with  the  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  French 
government,  and  were  the  only  ones  enpaijed  by  tbe  eipross  authority  of  Congress.  The  Chevalier  Do. 
portail  wasappoinled  colonel  of  engineers,  Lautnoy  and  Ra- 

was  afterward  p 

/ourna/i  o/  Con^rew,  iii.,  224,  322,  403." 

'  This  view  is  from  a  print  published  in  Iho  Nia  York  Magaziiu  for  1790.  It  was  taken  from  Consti- 
tution Island.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  portion  of  old  Fort  Conslitntion.  The  great  chain,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  length,  and  covered  by  a  strong  battery,  is  seen  stretched  across  the  river,  immediately  below 
Fort  Clinton,  the  siniclure  on  the  high  point.  In  the  dialanoe.  on  the  left,  two  mountain  summits  are  seen, 
crowned  with  fortifications.  These  were  the  North  and  Middle  Redoubta.  0pon  the  range  of  the  Soger 
Loaf  Mountain,  higher  than  these,  and  hidden,  in  the  view,  by  Fort  Clinton,  was  another  tvdonbt,  called  the 
Soath  Battery.     The  view  on  page  708  I  sketched  from  the  same  spot  whence  this  was  taken. 
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ail  wasappomled  colonel  of  engineers,  Lautnoy  and  Ra- 

B  lieutenant  colonels,  and  Gouvion  major.     Duportail         ^  jt 

afterward  promoted  to  a.  brigadier,  Lanmoy  and  Ra-  /^W^  ^/*^  O,*  .•  ..aJSv^^-J 
B  to  colonels,  and  Goovion  to  a  lieutenant  colonel.  Ea-  Wt^  ^'  ^*^t^«»Z^^ 
e  died  in  the  service  at  tbe  beginning  of  1780.      See  r  ^..--''''^ 
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hnta  for  about  six  hundred  men.'     The  clilTbn  which  Fort  Clinton  was  erected  Hki  one 
hundred  and  eiehty-eittht  feet  above  the  river,  and  u  more  elevated  than  the  plain  in  the 

Tear  The  only  scccni- 
bit.  point  from  Ine  river 
nas  B.t  the  house  and 
dock  on  the  w  ator  s  eilge 
the  enprai  ing 
That  point  is  now  a.  ht 
lie  above  the  sleam  bolt 
landing  ThiawenK  point 
«  as  well  defendtd  by  pal 

To  defend  Fort  Clin 
Ion  and  more  thoroughly 
to  Eccure  the  nver  againal 
the  passage  of  an  enemj  e 
fleet  it  was  thought  ad 
usable  to  fortif)  the 
beiphtB  in  the  neighbor 
hn  td  The  foundation  of 
^  filroDg  fort  was  accord 
ingi)  laid  on  Mount  In 
dependence  and  when 
pleted  It  was  named 
Putnam  in  honor  of  the 
commander  of  the  post 
On  eminences  south  of  it 
Torts  Webb  W)ll>s  and  other  redoiibU  were  con 
structed  and  at  the  close  of  1779  West  Point  was 
the  strongest  military  post  in  America  lu  addition 
to  the  batteries  that  stood  menacingly  upon  the  hill 
ted  by  an  enormous  iron 
hain  the  form  and  size  of  which  is  noted  on  page 
}2  The  iron  of  wh  eh  this  chain  was  constructed 
.IS  wrought  from  ore  of  equal  parts  from  the  '^lir 
iig  and  Long  Mines,  in  Orange  eounty.  The  chain 
ifactured  by  Peler  Townshcnd,  of  ChcEter. 
at  the  Stirling  Iron  Works,  in  the  same  county,  which 
were  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  back  of  West 
Point.'  The  general  superintendent  of  the  work,  as 
Captain  Thomas  Machin,  who  after- 
in  the  engineering  operations  at  York- 
— This  map  exhibits  all  of  tbe  most  Importuit  localiliea  at  West  Point  daring  the  Revolation  aul 
at  the  preMQt  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Hudson  River  rail'mad  crosses  the  cove  and  Constitution  Isl- 
and a  little  eastward  at  the  ruins  of  the  main  fortress,  on  that  aide  of  the  river.  The  island  is  owned  bj 
Henry  W.  Warner,  Esq.,  and  upon  the  eminence  where  the  ravelins  of  the  fort  were  spread  is  his  beaatiral 
oonntr;  sent,  cnlled  "  Wood  Crag."  The  kitchen  part  oThia  mansion  is  a  portion  of  the  bannek*  ereoted 
tbere  in  the  autumn  of  17T5. 

'  Letter  of  General  Putn&m  to  the  commander-in-obief,  January,  1778.  In  this  letter,  Putnam  gives,  in 
a  few  worJs,  a  picture  of  the  terrible  privations  which  the  soldiers  in  the  Hitjhlanda  were  enduring,  while 
those  at  Vslley  Forge  were  also  su9erint(  intensely.  "  Dnbois'a  regiment,"  he  says,  "  is  miflt  to  be  ordered 
oo  duty,  there  being  not  one  blanket  in  the  regiment.  Very  few  have  either  a  shoe  or  a  shirt,  and  most  of 
tbem  liKve  neither  stockings,  breeches,  or  overalls.  Several  oompanies  of  enlisted  artiSoers  are  in  the  same 
sitoation,  and  nnable  to  work  in  the  field. 

*  The  Stirling  Works  are  still  in  operation.     They  are  aituated  on  tbe  ontlat  of  Stirling  Pond,  about  five 
I.  I  Y 
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The  Chain  weakened  by  Arnold.  Importance  of  West  Pohit  Eatablishment  of  the  Military  Academy  there. 

town,  when  Cornwallis  was  captured.  The  chain  was  completed  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1778,  and  on  the  let  of  May  it  was  stretched  across  the  river  and  secured.^ 

When  Benedict  Arnold  was  arranging  his  plans  to  deliver  West  Point  and  its  dependen- 
cies into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  this  chain  became  a  special  object  of  his  attention  ;  and  it 
is  related  that,  a  few  days  before  the  discovery  of  his  treason,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Andr6. 
in  a  disguised  hand  and  manner,  informing  him  that  he  had  weakened  the  obstructions  in 
the  river  by  ordering  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  taken  out  and  carried  to  the  smith,  under  a 
pretense  that  it  needed  repairs.  He  assured  his  employer  that  the  link  would  not  be  re- 
turned to  its  place  before  the  forts  should  be  in  possession  of  the  enemy.  Of  the  treason  of 
Arnold  I  shall  write  presently. 

West  Point  was  considered  the  keystone  of  the  country  during  the  Revolution,  and  there 
a  large  quantity  of  powder,  and  other  munitions  of  war  and  military  stores,  were  collected. 
These  considerations  combined,  made  its  possession  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  en- 
emy, and  hence  it  was  selected  by  Arnold  as  the  prize  -which  his  treason  would  give  as  a 
bribe.  When  peace  returned,  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  military  posts 
in  the  country,  and  the  plateau  upon  the  point  was  purchased  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Repairs  were  commenced  on  Fort  Putnam  in  1794,  but  little  was  done.  Not  being 
included  in  the  government  purchase,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the  fort  stood  felt  at 
liberty  to  appropriate  its  material  to  his  private  use,  and  for  years  the  work  of  demolition 
was  carried  on  with  a  Vandal  spirit  exercised  only  by  the  ignorant  or  avaricious.  It  was 
not  arrested  until  Congress  purchased  the  Gridly  Farm  (see  the  map),  on  which  the  fort 
stood,  in  1824,  when  the  work  had  become  almost  a  total  ruin. 

The  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  was  established  by  an  act  of  Congress,  which  be- 
came a  law  on  the  16th  of  March,  1802.  Such  an  institution,  at  that  place,  was  proposed 
by  Washington  to  Congress  in  1793  ;  and  earlier  than  this,  even  before  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution had  closed,  he  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  military  school  there.*  But  little 
progress  was  made  in  the  matter  until  1812,  when,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  a  corps  of  en- 
gineers and  of  professors  were  organized,  and  the  school  was  endowed  with  the  most  attract- 
ive features  of  a  literary  institution,  mingled  with  that  of  the  military  character.  From 
that  period  until  the  present,  the  academy  has  been  increasing  in  importance,  in  a  military 
point  of  view.  Over  three  thousand  young  men  have  been  educated  there,  and,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Major  Delafield,  who  was  appointed  commandant  in  1838,  it  continues 
to  flourish.  The  value  of  the  instruction  received  there  was  made  very  manifest  during 
the  late  war  with  Mexico  ;  a  large  portion  of  the  most  skillful  officers  of  out  army,  in  that 
conflict,  being  graduates  of  this  academy.  # 

The  bell  is  ringing  for  breakfast ;  let  us  close  the  record  and  descend  to  the  plain. 

miles  southwest  of  the  Sloatsburg  station,  on  the  Erie  rail-way.  They  are  owned  by  descendants  of  Peter 
Townshend,  and  have  now  been  in  operation  about  one  hundred  years,  having  been  established  in  1751,  by 
Lord  Stirling  (the  Revolutionary  general)  and  others. 

*■  Gordon  and  other  early  writers  have  promulgated  the  erroneous  opinion  that  this  chain  was  constraoted 
in  1777,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet  that  passed  up  the  Hudson  and  burned  Kingston  in  October 
of  that  year.  Misled  by  these  authorities,  I  have  published  the  same  error  in  my  Seventeen  Hundred  and 
Seventy-fix.  Documentary  evidence,  which  is  far  more  reliable  than  the  best  tradition,  shows  that  the  chain 
was  constructed  in  the  spring  of  1778.  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  accompanied  by  Captain  Maohin,  ar- 
rived at  the  house  of  Mr.  Townshend  late  on  a  Saturday  night  ia  March  of  that  year,  to  en^rage  him  to  make 
the  chain.  Townshend  readily  agreed  to  construct  it ;  and  in  a  violent  snow-storm,  amid  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  parties  set  out  for  the  Stirling  Iron  Works.  At  daylight  on  Sunday  morning  the  forges  were 
in  operation.  New  England  teamsters  carried  the  links,  as  fast  as  they  were  finished,  to  West  Point,  and 
in  the  space  of  six  weeks  the  whole  chain  was  completed.     It  weighed  one  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 

'  In  the  spring  of  1783,  Washington  communicated  a  request  to  all  his  principal  officers,  then  in  camp  at 
Newburgh,  and  also  to  Governor  Clinton,  to  give  him  their  views  in  reference  to  a  peace  establishment, 
which  must  soon  be  organized.  They  complied,  and,  from  their  several  letters,  Washington  compiled  a 
communication  to  Congress,  extending  to  twenty-five  folio  pages.  In  that  communication,  the  oomniander- 
in-chief  opposed  the  proposition  of  several  officers  to  establish  military  academies  at  the  diflerant  arsenals 
in  the  United  States,  and  recommended  the  founding  of  one  at  West  Point.  For  his  proposed  plan  in  out- 
line, see  Wa$hingt(m*f  Life  and  Writingty  viii.,  p.  417,  418. 
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Tha  winding  road  fTom  Fort  Putnam  to  the  plain  is  well  wrought  along  the  mountain 
■idc,  but  quite  at^p  in  many  places.  A  little  south  of  it,  and  near  the  upper  road  leading 
to  the  alone  quarricB  and  Mr.  KingsJey's,  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Webb,  a  atrong  redoubt. 


'^itlt, 


^"•^^ 


a  rocky 
:t  Puma: 


;,  and  designed  as  an  advanced  de- 
A  short  distance  below  IhiB,  on  another 
s  of  Fort  "Wyllys,  a  still  stronger  forti- 
1  visited  these  before  returning  to  the  hotel,  aud  from 
the  broken  ramparts  of  Fort  Webb  sketched  this  distant  view 
of  Fort  Putnam- 

)  breakfast.  I  proenred  iho  service  ef  a  water- 


man to  convey  me  in  his  skilf  to  Constiiutiun  Igluiid. 
and  from  thence  down  lo  Buttermilk  Falls,'  two  milet 
below  West  Point.  I  directed  him  to  como  for  me 
nt  the  island  within  on  hour  and  a  half,  but.  either 
rorpeltinfT  his  engagement  or  serving  another  cus- 
tomer, it  was  almost  noon  before  I  saw  him,  when 
my  patience  as  well  as  curiosity  was  quite  exhauBted 
I  had  rambled  over  the  island,  making  such  skolches 
as  I  desired,  and  for  nearly  an  hour  I  eat  upon  a 
smooth  bowlder  by  the  marfiin  of  the  river,  near  the  remains  of  the  redoubt  made  to  cover 
and  defend  the  great  chain  at  the  island  end.  On  the  southeast  side  of  a  small  marshy 
cove,  clasping  a  rough  rock,  a.  good  portion  of  the  heavy  walls  of  Fort  Constitution  remain. 
The  outworks  are  traceable  several  rods  back  into  the  stinted  forest.  The  sketch  on  the 
next  page  is  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  cove,  and  includes,  on  the  lefl,  a  view  of  the  re- 

a  it  nubes  io  a  whit*  fbani  arm 
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mains  of  tfae  redoubt  acrosi  the  river,  the  site  of  Foit  Clinton,  the  chain,  and  KotciuKko'i 
monument,  and,  in  the  distance,  Fort  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ardcnia  and  the  Robin- 
ton  House. 

From  CoDBtitution  Island  we  prooeeeded  along 
under  the  hig^b  cliS  of  West  Point  to  Buttermilk 
Falls.  There  was  a  strong  breeze  from  the  sonth 
that  tossed  our  little  craft  about  like  an  egg-shell, 
and  my  cloak  was  well  moistened  with  the  spray 
before  reaching  the  landing.  There,  in  a  little  cot- 
tage, overhung  by  a  huge  ells' that  seemed  ready  to 
tumble  down,  lived  a  boatman,  named  Havens,  sev- 
enly-nine  years  old.  For  more  than  fifty  years  him- 
wlf  and  wife  have  lived  there  under  the  rocks  and 
within  the  chorus  of  the  cascades.  He  was  too 
young  to  remember  the  stirring  scenes  of  the  Rev- 
olution, but  immediate  subsequent  events  were  fresh 
in  his  recollection.  He  was  engaged  in  removing 
powder  from  Fort  Clinton,  at  West  Point,  when 

the  Clermont,  Fulton's  experiment  boat,  with  its  bare  paddles,  went  up  the  river,  ex- 
citing the  greatest  wonder  in  its  course.  After  I  had  passed  a  half  hour  pleasantly 
with  this  good  old  couple,  the  veteran  prepared  his  little  boat 
and  rowed  me  across  to  "  Beverly  Dock"  (the  place  from  whence 
Arnold  escaped  in  his  barge  to  the  Vulture),  where  he  agreed  to 
await  my  return  from  a  visit  to  the  Robinson  House,  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  distant.  The  path  lay  along  the  border  of  a  marsh 
and  up  a  steep  hill,  the  route  which  tradition  avers  Arnold  took 
in  his  Right.  Two  of  the  old  willow  trees,  called  "Arnold's  wil- 
lows," were  yet  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  morass,  riven  and 
half  decayed. 

The  Robinson  House,  formerly  owned  by  Colonel  Beverly  Rob- 
inson, is  situated  upon  afcrtile  plateau  at  the  foot  of  Sugar  Loaf 

Mountain,  one  of  the  eastern  ranges  of 
the  Highlands,  which  rises  in  conical 
form  to  an  elevation  of  eight  hundred 
fuet  above  the  plain.  This  mansion, 
lacious  for  the  times,  is  at  present  oo- 
ipied  by  Lieutenant  Thomas  Arden, 
graduate  of  West  Point,  who,  with 
immendable  taste,  preserves  every  part 
.1!  it  in  its  original  character.  The 
lowest  building,  on  the  1ef\,  was  the 
laim-house,  attached  to  the  other  two 
which  formed  the  family  mansion. 
Here  Colonel  Robinson  lived  in  quiet, 
but  not  in  retirement,  for  his  house  had 


'  Tfaiii  house,  the  property  nf  Rirhnrd  D.  Arden,  Tilsq.  (father  of  the  propriatar),  is  now  called  Beverlj, 
the  Chri-slUn  iihido  of  Colonel  RDhinson.  The  dock  built  by  Colonel  R.,  and  jet  partiBllj  in  existence,  u 
Beverlj  Dock.     The  line  eslele  of  Mr.  Arden  he  has  named  Ardenia. 

This  view  is  from  the  lawn  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  highsst  part,  on  the  right,  was  the  poctioD 
occupied  bj  Arnold,  On  the  extreme  right  is  an  ancient  cherry-tree,  which  doabtless  bore  fniit  durinn;  Ibe 
Revolution,  This  mnniion  was  the  country  residence  of  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson,  who  married  a  daughter 
□f  Frederio  Phillipie,  the  owner  of  an  immense  Isndad  estate  on  the  Hndson.  Colonel  Robinson  was  a  son 
i>f  John  Robinson,  who  was  president  of  the  Counoil  of  Virginia  on  the  retirement  of  Governor  Goocb  in 
1731      He  was  a  major  in  the  British  army  under  Wolfe  at  the  storming  of  Quebec  In  1759,     He  emi 
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too  wide  a  reputation  for  boipitality  to  be  often  without  a  guest  beneath  it«  roof.  There 
Generals  Putnam  and  Famini  made  their  head-qnarlerB  in  1778-9.  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a 
chaplain  in  the  army,  and  residing  there,  speaks  of  it  as  a  most  delightful  spot,  "  sniTOunded 
by  valuable  gardens,  fields,  and  orchards,  yielding  every  thing  which  will  grow  in  this  cli- 
rnate."  But  the  event  which  gives  the  most  historic  importance  to  this  place  was  the  trea- 
son of  Arnold,  which  we  will  here  consider. 

When  the  BritiEh  evacuated  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1778,  Arnold  (whose  leg. 
wounded  at  the  battie  of  Stillwater  the  previous  autumn,  was  not  yet  healed)  was  appointed 
by  Washington  military  governor  of  the  city,  having  in  command  a  amall  detachment  of 
troops.  Alter  remaining  a  month  in  Philadelphia,  Arnold  conceived  the  project  of  quitting 
the  army  and  engaging  in  the  naval  service.  He  applied  to  Washington  for  advice  in  the 
matter,  expressing  his  desire  to  be  appointed  to  a  command  in  the  navy,  and  alleging  the 
state  of  his  wounds  as  a  reason  for  desiring  lees  active  service  than  the  army,  yet  a  service 
more  fitted  to  his  genius  than  the  inactive  one  he  was  then  engaged  in.      Washingtor 


3  further  movement  was 
with  Arnold  alone  ;  and,  as  he 


Hwered  him  with  caution,  and  declined  offering  an  opinion 
made  in  the  matter,  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  originate 
could  not  engage  the  countenance  of  Washington,  he  abandor 
Fond  of  show,  and  feeling  the  importance  of  his  station,  Ami 
of  splendor  and  extravagance  which  his  income  would  not  allov 

ments,  already  becoming  troublegome  to  him,  were  soon  fearfully  augmented.  The  future  was 
all  dark,  for  he  saw  no  honorable  means  for  delivering  himself  from  the  dilemma.  No  doubt. 
dreams  of  rich  prizes  tilled  his  mind  while  contemplating  a  command  in  the  navy,  but  these 


*  began  to  live  in  a  style 
8  pecuniary  embartass- 


rk,  and  becnme  very  w^allhy  bj  his  mirriage.  The  monsioa  here  delineated  was  his  res- 
laeoce  waen  me  war  of  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and,  loving  quiet,  he  refrained  from  engaging  in  the  ei- 
ciiinK  event*  of  the  day.  He  was  opppsrd  lo  the  course  of  the  ministry  during  Ihe  lew  yean  preceding 
the  war,  joined  heartily  in  canying  out  the  spirit  of 
the  non-importation  agreements,  bat,  opposed  to  any 
■eparalion  of  the  colonies  from  the  parent  country,  hr 
took  sides  with  Ibe  Loyalists  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  promulgated.  He  removed  to  New 
York,  and  there  raised  a  military  corps  called  the  Loy. 
a1  American  Regiment,  of  which  he  was  commission- 
ed the  colonel.  His  son,  Beverly,  was  commissioned 
ils  lieutenant  colonel.  It  is  supposed  thai  he  wa- 
Arnold's  correspond enl  B.nd  confidant  in  his  prelim- 
inary acts  of  treason,  and  that  the  Intentions  of  Ihr 
traitor  were  known  to  him  before  any  intimation  of 
them  was  made  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Robinson  Rg- 
nres  puhlicly  in  thai  aflair,  and  bis  country  mansion 
was  the  head-quarlers  of  the  recusant  general  while 
arranging  the  crowning  acts  of  bis  treachery. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Colonel  Robiuson  and 
a  portirai  of  his  family  went  to  England,  where  he 
remained  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  at  Thom- 
bniy  in  1792,  at  Ibe  age  of  69  yean.    His  wife  died 
in  1822,  at  the  age  of  94.     Colonel  Robinson  and 
Washington  were  personal  friends  before  the  war,  and 
it  is  asserted  that,  at  the  house  of  the  former,  the  Vir- 
ginian colonel,  while  on  bis  way  to  Boston  in  1756, 
to  consult  General  Shirley  on  military  affairs,  saw  and 
"  fell  in  love"  with  Miss  Mary  Phillipse,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Robinson.     It  is  also  said  that  Washington  made 
a  proposition  of  marriage  to  ber,  but  she  refused  him,  telling  him  frankly  that  she  loved  another.      The  fa- 
~  "  le  of  Washington's  companions  in  arms  in  tbe  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows, 


t^d€/- t^/T^^^nt/tm--^ 


's  aiil-de-<ump.     A  portrait  of  this  lady  may  be  fc 


11  Roger  Moiri 
where  Braddock  was  kiUcd. 
un  page  625,  vol.  ii. 

The  miniBlure  from  which  this  likeness  of  Colonel  Robinson  was  copied  is  in  the  posseision  of  his  giuid- 
«on,  Beverly  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  New  York.  It  was  painted  by  Mr.  PlotI  in  I7SG,  when  Colonel  Kobinsoii 
was  sixty-two  years  old.  The  letter  from  which  I  copied  his  signature  was  written  in  1766,  The  last  sur- 
viving SOD  of  Ctdonel  Robinson  (Sir  Predehck  Philipse  Robinson),  died  at  bis  residence,  at  Brighton,  En- 
][!and.  on  the  1st  of  January,  isns,  si  Ihe  age  of  6T  years. 
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beiQi;  diMipated,  he  saw  the  web  of  difficulty  gathering  more  closely  and  firmly  around  him. 
He  had  recently  married  Miss  Margaret  Shippen.  daughter  oT  Edward  Shippen,  one  of  the 
disaflected  or  Toiy  residents  of  Philadelphia.  She  waa  much  younger  than  he,  and  he  loved 
her  with  paBsionate  fondness — a  lore  deserved  by  her  virtues  and  solidity  of  understanding. 
In  addition  to  these  advantages,  she  was  beautiful  in  person  and  engaging  in  her  manners. 
When  the  British  troops  entered  Philadelphia,  a  few  months  previonsly,  her  friends  had  given 
them  a  cordial  welcome  ;  therefore  the  marriage  of  Arnold  with  a  member  of  such  a  family 
excited  great  surprise,  and  some  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  patriots,  "  But  he  was  pledged 
to  the  republic  by  so  many  services  rendered  and  benefits  received,  that,  on  reflection,  the 
alliance  gave  nrabrage  to  no  one."' 

Arnold  resided  in  the  spacious  mansion  that  once  belonged  to  William  Penn,*  and  there 
he  lived  in  a  style  of  luxury  rivaled  by  no  resident  in  Philadelphia.  He  kept  a  coach-and- 
four,  servants  in  livery,  and  gave  splendid  banquets.  Rather  than  retrench  his  expenses 
and  live  within  his  means,  he  chose  to  procure  money  by  a  system  of  fraud,  and  prostitution 
of  his  official  power,'  which  brought  him  into  collision  with  the  people,  and  with  the  pres- 
ident and  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  preferred  a  series  of  charges  against  him, 
all  implying  a  willful  abuse  of  power  and  criminal  acts.  These  were  laid  before  Congress. 
A  committee,  to  whom  all  such  charges  were  referred,  acquitted  him  of  criminal  designs. 
The  whole  subject  was  referred  anew  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  the  Assembly  and  Council  of 
Pennsylvania.  After  proceeding  in  their  duties  for  a 
while,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  hand  the  whole 
matter  over  to  Washington,  to  be  submitted  to  a  mil- 
itary tribunal.  Four  of  the  charges  only  were  deem- 
ed cognizable  by  a  court  martial,  and  these  were  trans- 
mitted to  Washington.  Arnold  bad  previously  pre- 
sented to  Congress  large  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  money  which  he  alleged  he  had 
expended  for  the  public  service  in  Canada.  A  part  of 
his  claim  was  disallowed  ;  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  attempted  to  cheat  the  government  by 
false  financial  statements. 

Arnold  was  greatly  irritated  by  the  course  pursued 
by  Congress  and  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  com- 
plained, probably  noi  without  cause  (for  party  apirit 
was  never  more  rife  in  the  national  Legislature  than  '-■...'. 

at  that  time),  of  injustice  and  partiality  on  the  part  of  Hihedict  a^kold' 

'  Jmirican  BtgiiUr,  1817,  ii.,  31. 

*  A  view  oT  Ibis  mansion,  whicb  is  still  standing,  maj  be  found  on  page  95,  vol.  ii. 

'  Under  pretense  of  supplying  Ihe  wants  of  the  armj,  Arnold  forbade  the  shop-keepers  to  sell  or  buy  ;  he 
iben  put  goods  at  the  dis)iosa]  of  his  ogenlB,  and  caased  them  to  be  sold  at  enonnous  profits,  the  greater 
proportion  of  whicb  he  put  into  his  own  purse.  "  At  one  moment  he  prostituted  bis  anlhorily  lo  enrich  his 
accomplices ;  at  the  next,  squabbled  with  thom  about  the  division  of  the  prey."  Hia  Itansactiona  in  this 
way  involved  Ihe  enorruoua  amount  of  one  hundred  snd  forty  thousand  dollars, 

*  Benedict  Arnold  was  bom  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  on  tho  3d  of  Jniuery,  1740.  He  was  a  descettd- 
■nt  of  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the  eerly  governors  of  Rhode  Island.  Ho  was  bred  an  apothecary,  under 
tbe  brothers  Latfarop  of  Norwich,  who  were  so  much  pleased  with  him  as  a  joung  man  of  genius  nnd  en- 
terprise, that  they  gave  him  [wo  Ihoosand  dollars  to  commence  business  with.  From  1763  to  17B7,  he 
combined  the  business  ofdrn^gisl  and  bookseller  in  New  Haven.  Being  in  command  of  a  volunteer  com- 
pany there  whfn  the  war  broke  out,  be  marched  to  Cambrid^  and  Ihenoeforth  his  career  is  identihed  with 
dome  of  (he  bravest  exploits  of  tbe  Revolution,  until  his  defection  in  1780.  In  preceding-  chapters  his  course 
sod  cbaracler  have  been  incidentally  noticed,  and  it  is  nnnecessary  to  repeal  them  here.  On  goin^  over  li' 
the  enemy,  he  received  the  commission  of  brigadier  general  in  Ihe  British  army,  together  wilh  the  price  of 
!iis  treason.  Atler  the  war  he  went  to  England,  where  he  chiefly  resided  until  his  death.  He  was  en- 
irsced  in  trade  in  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  t7SG  till  1793.  He  was  rrandulent  in  his  dealings,  ami 
■Wamc  so  pnpopular,  iha'  in  1792  be  was  hung  in  eflicy  bv  a  mob.     He  left  St.  John's  for  the  Vim  In. 

I 
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Arnold  ordered  to  bo  tried  by  a  Court  Martial.  His  Trial,  Verdict,  and  Puniahment  It«  EfTccta. 

the  former,  in  throwing  aside  the  report  of  their  own  committee,  hy  which  he  had  been  ac- 
quitted, and  listening  to  the  proposals  of  men  who,  he  said,  were  moved  by  personal  enmity, 
and  had  practiced  unworthy  artifices  to  cause  delay.  After  the  lapse  of  three  months,  the 
Council  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  ready  for  the  trial,  and  requested  it  to  be  put  off,  with 
the  plea  that  they  had  not  collected  all  their  evidence.  Arnold  considered  this  a  subter- 
fuge, and  plainly  told  all  parties  so.  He  was  anxious  to  have  the  matter  settled,  for  he  was 
unemployed  ;  for  on  the  18th  of  March,  1779,  after  the  committee  of  Congress  had  reported 
on  the  charges  preferred  by  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  he  had  resigned  his  commission. 
He  was  vexed  that  Congress,  instead  of  calling  up  and  sanctioning  the  first  report,  should 
yield  to  the  solicitations  of  his  enemies  for  a  military  trial.' 

The  day  fixed  for  the  trial  was  the  1  st  of  June  ;  the  place,  Washington's  head-quarters 
at  Middlebrook.     The  movements  of  the  British  prevented  the  trial  being  held,  and  it  was 
deferred  until  the  20th  of  December,*^  when  the  court  assembled  for  the  purpose,  at 
Morristown.'     The  trial  commenced,  and  continued,  with  slight  interruptions,  until 
the  26th  of  January, *>  when  the  verdict  was  rendered.     Arnold  made  an  elaborate 
defense,  in  the  course  of  which  he  magnified  his  services,  asserted  his  entire  inno- 
cence of  the  criminal  charges  made  against  him,  cast  reproach,  by  imputation,  upon  some 
of  the  purest  men  in  the  army,  and  solemnly  proclaimed  his  patriotic  attachment  to  his 
country.      *«  The  boastfulness  and  malignity  of  these  declarations,'*  says  Sparks,  "  are  ob- 
vious enough  ;  but  their  consummate  hypocrisy  can  be  understood  only  by  knowing  the  fact 
that,  at  the  moment  they  were  uttered,  he  had  been  eight  months  in  secret  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  was  prepared,  if  not  resolved,  when  the  first  opportunity  should  offer, 
to  desert  and  destroy  his  country." 

Arnold  was  acquitted  of  two  of  the  four  charges ;  the  other  two  were  sustained  in  part. 
The  court  sentenced  him  to  the  mildest  form  of  punishment,  a  simple  reprimand  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief" Washington  carried  the  sentence  into  execution  with  all  possible  delicacy  ;* 
but  Arnold's  pride  was  too  deeply  wounded,  or,  it  may  be,  his  treasonable  schemes  were  too 
far  ripened,  to  allow  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  moment  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  countrymen  and  vindicate  his  character.  He  had  expected  from  the  court  a 
triumphant  vindication  of  his  honor ;  he  was  prepared,  in  the  event  of  an  unfavorable  ver- 
dict, to  seek  revenge  at  any  hazard. 

dies  in  1794,  bat,  finding  a  French  fleet  there,  and  fearing  a  detention  by  them,  the  allies  of  America^  he 
sailed  for  England.  He  died  in  Gloucester  Place,  London,  June  14th,  1801,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  His 
wife  died  at  the  same  place,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1804,  aged  forty-three.  Arnold  had  three  children  by  his 
first  wife,  and  four  by  his  second,  all  boys. 

*  Sparks's  Life  and  Treason  of  Jmold,  131,  133. 

'  Arnold  continued  to  reside  in  Philadelphia  after  resigning  his  command.  No  longer  afraid  of  his  power, 
the  people  testified  their  detestation  of  his  character  by  various  indignities.  One  day  he  was  assaulted  in 
the  streets  by  the  populace.  He  complained  to  Congress,  and  asked  a  guard  of  twenty  men  to  be  placed 
around  his  residence.  Congress  declined  to  interfere,  and  this  added  another  to  the  list  of  his  alleged  griev- 
ances. In  the  mean  while,  Arnold  devised  several  schemes  by  which  to  relieve  himself  of  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  He  proposed  to  form  a  settlement  in  Western  New  York  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
had  served  under  him.  He  also  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and,  uniting  many 
of  them  in  one,  become  a  great  and  powerful  chief  among  them. 

'  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  West  Chester  county,  recorded  the  following  in  his  diary :  "  Genera] 
Arnold  being  under  arrest  for  improper  conduct  in  Philadelphia  while  he  commanded  there,  I  was  chosen 
one  of  the  court  martial,  Major-general  Howe,  president.  There  were  also  in  that  court  four  officers  who 
had  been  at  Ticonderoga  when  Colonel  Hazen  was  called  on  for  trial,  &c.  We  were  for  cashiering  Arnold, 
but  the  majority  overruled,  and  he  was  finally  sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  commander-in-chief.  Had 
all  the  court  known  Arnold's  former  conduct  as  well  as  myself,  he  would  have  been  dismissed  the  service." 

*  *'  When  Arnold  was  brought  before  him,"  says  M.  de  Marbois,  "he  kindly  addressed  him,  saying,  *  Our 
profession  is  the  chastest  of  all.  Even  the  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes  the  luster  of  our  finest  achievements. 
The  least  inadvertence  may  rob  us  of  the  public  favor,  so  hard  to  be  acquired.     I  reprimand  you  for  hav- 

■  ing  forgotten  that,  in  proportion  as  you  had  rendered  yourself  formidable  to  our  enemies,  you  should  have 
been  guarded  and  temperate  in  your  deportment  toward  your  fellow-citizens.  Exhibit  anew  those  noble 
qualities  which  have  placed  you  on  the  list  of  our  most  valued  commanders.  I  will  myself  furnish  yon,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  in  my  power,  with  opportunities  of  regaining  the  esteem  of  your  country.' 
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Arnold's  Interview  with  Luzerne.  His  Wife  and  Major  Andrd.  Sympathy  tf  Schuyler  and  Livingaton. 

In  manifest  treason  there  was  great  danger,  and,  before  proceeding  to  any  overt  acts  of 
that  nature,  Arnold  tried  other  schemes  to  accomplish  his  desire  of  obtaining  money  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  creditors  and  the  daily  demands  of  his  extravagant  style  of  living.  He  ap- 
parently acquiesced  in  the  sentence  of  the  court  martial,  and  tried  to  get  Congress  to  adjust 
his  accounts  by  allowing  his  extravagant  claims.  This  he  could  not  accomplish,  and  he  ap> 
plied  to  M.  de  Luzerne,  the  French  minister,  who  succeeded  Gerard,  for  a  loan,  promising 
a  faithful  adherence  to  the  king  and  country  of  the  embassador.  Luzerne  admired  the  mil- 
itary talents  of  Arnold,  and  treated  him  with  great  respect ;  but  he  refused  the  loan,  and 
administered  a  kind  though  keen  rebuke  to  the  applicant  for  thus  covertly  seeking  a  bribe.' 
He  talked  kindly  to  Arnold,  reasoned  soundly,  and  counseled  him  wisely.  But  words  had 
no  weight  without  the  added  specific  gravity  of  gold,  and  he  left  the  French  minister  with 
mingled  indignation,  mortification,  and  shame.  From  that  hour  he  doubtless  resolved  to 
sell  the  liberties  of  his  country  for  a  price. 

Hitherto  the  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  Arnold  with  officers  of  the  British  army  had 
been  without  definite  aim,  and  apparently  incidental.  His  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Shippen  (who  was  afterward  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania)  was  no  doubt  a  link  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  chain  of  his  treasonable  operations.  That  family  was  disaffected 
to  the  American  cause.  Shippen's  youngest  daughter,  then  eighteen  years  of  age,  remark- 
able, as  we  have  observed,  for  her  beauty,  gayety,  and  general  attractions,  had  been  ad- 
mired and  flattered  by  the  British  officers,  and  was  a  leading  personage  in  the  splendid  fete 
called  the  Mischianza,  which  was  given  in  honor  of  Sir  William  Howe  when  he  was  about 
leaving  the  army  for  Europe.  She  was  intimate  with  Major  Andre,  and  corresponded  with 
him  after  the  British  army  had  retired  to  New  York.  This  M'as  the  girl  who,  attracted  by 
the  station,  equipage,  and  brilliant  display  of  Arnold,  gave  him  her  hand  ;  this  was  the  girl 
he  loved  so  passionately.  From  that  moment  he  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  they,  no  doubt,  kept  alive  the  feelings  of  discontent  which  dis- 
turbed him  after  his  first  rupture  with  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania.  His  wife  may  not 
have  been  his  confidant ;  but  through  her  intimacy  with  Major  Andre  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  efliected.  Whether  she  was  cognizant  of  the  contents  of  the 
letters  of  her  husband  is  not  known ;  probably  she  was  not. 

West  Point  was  an  object  of  covetous  desire  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Arnold  knew  that 
almost  any  amount  of  money  and  honors  would  be  given  to  the  man  who  should  be  instru- 
mental in  placing  that  post  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  make 
this  the  subject  of  barter  for  British  gold.  Hitherto  he  had  pleaded  the  bad  state  of  his 
wounds  in  justification  of  comparative  inaction  ;  now  they  healed  rapidly.  Though  he  could 
not  endure  the  fatigues  of  active  service  on  horseback,  he  thought  he  might  fulfill  the  duties 
of  commander  at  West  Point.  Hitherto  he  was  sullen  and  indiflerent ;  now  his  patriotism 
was  aroused  afresh,  and  he  was  eager  to  rejoin  his  old  companions  in  arms.  He  was  ready 
to  make  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  ease  for  an  opportunity  to  again  serve  his  bleeding  country. 
With  language  of  such  import  he  addressed  his  friends  in  Congress,  particularly  General 
Schuyler,  and  others  who  he  knew  had  influence  with  Washington.  He  intimated  to  Schuy- 
ler his  partiality  for  the  post  at  West  Point.  He  also  prevailed  upon  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
then  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York,  to  write  to  Washington  and  suggest  the  expe- 

^  M.  do  Marbois,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  has  preserved  a  vivid  pictare  of  this  in- 
terview in  his  account  of  the  treason  of  Arnold,  an  excellent  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  jSmer- 
ican  RcgUter,  1817.  .  He  says  Luzerne  listened  to  Arnold's  discourse  with  pain,  but  he  answered  with 
frankness.  "  You  desire  of  roe  a  service,"  he  said,  **  which  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  render,  but  which 
would  degrade  us  both.  When  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  power  gives,  or,  if  you  will,  lends  money,  it  is  ordi- 
narily to  corrupt  those  who  receive  it,  and  to  make  them  the  creatures  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  serves  \ 
or,  rather,  he  corrupts  without  persuading ;  he  buys  and  does  not  secure.  But  the  firm  league  entered  into 
between  the  king  and  the  United  States  is  the  work  of  justice  and  the  wisest  policy.  It  has  for  its  basis  a 
reciprocal  interest  and  good  will.  In  the  mission  with  which  I  am  charged,  my  true  glory  consists  in  ful- 
tilling  it  without  intrigue  or  cabal,  without  resorting  to  any  secret  practices,  and  by  the  force  alone  of  the 
^.^dition  of  the  alliance.'' 
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Artiold'a  VUit  to  the  American  Camp.  Washington  Deceived  by  him.  Obtains  the  Command  at  West  Point 

diency  of  giving  Arnold  the  command  of  that  station.  Livingston  cheerfully  complied,  but 
his  letter  had  no  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  Arnold  himself.  Scarcely  had  Living- 
ston's letter  reached  the  camp,  before  Arnold  appeared  there  in  person.  Under  pretense  of 
having  private  business  in  Connecticut,  he  passed  through  the  camp,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  commander-in-chief  He  made  no  allusion  to  his  desire  for  an  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  and  pursued  his  journey.  On  his  return,  he  again  called  upon  Wash- 
ington at  his  quarters,  and  then  suggested  that,  on  joining  the  army,  the  command  of  that 
post  would  be  best  suited  to  his  feelings  and  the  state  of  his  health.  Washington  was  a 
little  surprised  that  the  impetuous  Arnold  should  be  willing  to  take  command  where  there 
was  no  prospect  of  active  operations.  His  surprise,  however,  had  no  mixture  of  suspicion 
Arnold  visited  and  inspected  all  the  fortifications,  in  company  with  General  Robert  Howe 
and  then  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Having  resolved  to  join  the  army,  Arnold  applied  to  Congress  for  arrearages  of  pay,  to 
enable  him  to  furnish  himself  with  a  horse  and  equipage.  Whether  his  application  was  sue 
ccssful  A)  record  explains.  He  reached  the  camp  on  the  last  day  of  July,  while  the 
army  was  crossing  the  Hudson  from  the  west  side,  at  King's  Ferry  (Verplanck's  Point). 
On  the  arrival  of  the  French  at  Newport,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  an  effort  to  attack  them 
before  they  could  land  and  fortify  themselves.  The  result  we  have  already  considered. 
This  movement  caused  Washington,  who  was  encamped  between  Haverstraw  and  Tappan, 
to  cross  the  river,  with  the  intention  of  attacking  New  York  in  the  absence  of  Clinton.  Ar- 
nold met  Washington  on  horseback,  just  as  the  last  division  was  crossing  over,  and  asked  if 
*ny  place  had  been  assigned  to  him.  The  commander-in-chief  replied  that  he  was  to  take 
oommand  of  the  left  wing,  the  post  of  honor.  Arnold  was  disappointed,  and  perceiving  it, 
Washington  promised  to  meet  him  at  his  quarters,  and  have  further  conversation  on  the 
subject.  He  found  Arnold's  heart  set  upon  the  command  of  West  Point.  He  was  unable 
to  account  for  this  strange  inconsistency  with  his  previous  ambition  to  serve  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous place.  Still  he  had  no  suspicion  of  wrong,  and  he  complied  with  Arnold's  request. 
The  instructions  which  gave  him  command  of  « that  post  and  its  dependencies,  in  which  all 
•\re  included  from  Fishkill  to  King's  Ferry,"*  were  dated  at  Peekskill  on  the  3d  of  August, 
^780.  Arnold  repaired  immediately  to  the  Highlands,  and  established  his  quarters  at  Col- 
onel Robinson's  house.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  abandoned  his  expedition  against  the 
French  at  Newport,  the  American  army  retraced  its  steps,  and,  crossing  the  Hudson,  marched 
down  to  Tappan  and  encamped,  where  it  remained  for  several  weeks.  General  Greene 
commanded  the  right  wing,  and  Lord  Stirling  the  left ;  six  battalions  of  light  infantry,  sta- 
tioned in  advance,  were  commanded  by  La  Fayette. 

Thus  far  Arnold's  plans  had  worked  admirably.  He  had  now  been  in  correspondence 
with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  eighteen  months,'  both  parties  always  writing  over  fictitious 
names,  and,  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time,  without  a  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the  British 
commander,  of  the  name  and  character  of  the  person  with  whom  he  was  in  communication. 
Arnold  corresponded  with  Clinton  through  the  hands  of  Major  Andre.     Writing  in  a  dis- 


*  Sparks^i  Life  and  Writings  of  Wcuhington^  viii.,  139. 

*  It  is  not  positively  known  how  early  Arnold's  correspondence  with  officers  of  the  British  army  com- 
nenced,  or  at  what  precise  period  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  betraying  his  country.  The  translator  of 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux's  Travels  in  North  America^  an  English  gentleman  of  distinction,  and  a  resident 
here  daring  our  Revolution,  says  (i.,  page  97),  "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Arnold's  treachery- 
took  its  date  from  his  connection  with  Lieutenant  Hele^  killed  afterward  on  board  the  Formidable^  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  was  undoubtedly  a  very  active  and  industrious  spy  at  Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of 
1 778,  whither  he  was  sent  for  that  purpose  in  a  pretended  flag  of  truce,  which  being  wrecked  in  the  Del- 
aware, he  was  made  prisoner  by  Congress,  a  subject  of  much  discussion  between  them  and  the  commander 
at  New  York.  That  the  intended  plot  was  known  in  England,  and  great  hopes  built  upon  it  long  before  it 
was  to  take  place,  is  certain.  General  Mathews  and  other  officers,  who  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1780, 
being  oflen  heard  to  declare  *  that  it  was  all  over  with  the  rebels ;  that  they  were  about  to  receive  an  irre- 
parable blow,  the  news  of  which  would  soon  arrive,  &c.,  &o.'  Their  silence,  from  the  moment  in  which 
they  received  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  plot  and  the  discovery  of  the  traitor,  evidently  pointed  out  the 
object  of  their  allusions." 
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Correspondence  of  Arnold  and  Andrd. 


Proposed  Plan  of  the  Bridah  to  gain  Poaaeaaion  of  Weat  Poiiit 


guised  hand,  he  clothed  his  meaning  in  the  ambiguous  style  of  a  commercial  correspondence, 
and  affixed  to  his  letters  the  signature  of  Gustavus.  Andre  signed  his  John  Anderson. 
He  was  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces,  and  was  af^r- 
ward  the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  He  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  to  him,  when  the  name  and  station  of  Arnold  became  known,  was 
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intrusted  the  delicate  task  of  consummating  the  bargain  with  the  traitor.  Even  while  the 
name  of  Arnold  was  yet  concealed,  Clinton  was  confident  that  his  secret  correspondent  was 
an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  American  army  ;  and  before  Arnold  was  tried  by  a  court  mar- 
tial, the  British  general  was  convinced  that  he  was  the  man.  That  trial  lessened  his  value 
in  the  estimation  of  Clinton ;  but  when  Arnold  obtained  the  command  of  West  Point,  the 
affair  assumed  greater  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  general  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon  for  placing  West  Point  in  poseeesion  of  the 
enemy  was,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  send  a  strong  force  up  the  Hudson  at  the  moment 
when  the  combined  French  and  American  armies  should  make  an  expected  movement 
against  New  York.  This  movement  was  really  a  part  of  Washington's  plan  for  the  au- 
tumn campaign,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  informed  of  it  by  Arnold.  It  was  concluded 
that  West  Point  and  its  dependencies  would  be  the  depositories  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
stores  and  ammunition  of  the  allied  armies.  It  was  rumored  that  the  French  were  to  land 
on  Long  Island,  and  approach  New  York  in  that  direction,  while  Washington  was  to  march 
with  the  main  army  of  the  Americans  to  invade  York  Island  at  Kingsbridge.  At  this  junc- 
ture, a  flotilla  under  Rodney,  bearinof  a  strong  land  force,  was  to  proceed  up  the  Hudson  to 

^  Tbi9  is  a  portion  of  a  concluding  sentence  of  a  letter  from  Andrd  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  which  will  be 
mentioned  presently. 
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AndrA  appointed  to  confer  with  Arnold.  An  Interview  proposed  by  the  Traitor.  Letter  to  Colonel  Sheldon. 

the  Highlands,  when  Arnold,  under  pretense  of  a  weak  garrison,  should  surrender  the  post 
and  its  dependencies  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  In  this  event,  Washington  must  have 
retreated  from  Kingsbridge,  and  the  French  on  Long  Island  would  probably  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  With  a  view  to  these  operations,  the  British  troops  were  so  posted 
that  they  could  be  put  in  motion  at  the  shortest  notice ;  while  vessels,  properly  manned, 
were  kept  in  readiness  on  the  Hudson  River. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  Clinton  should  be  certified  of  the  identity  of  General  Arnold 
and  his  hidden  correspondent,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  secure  against  a  coun- 
terplot. A  personal  conference  was  proposed,  and  Arnold  insisted  that  the  officer  sent  to 
confer  with  him  should  be  Adjutant-general  Major  Andre.*  Clinton,  on  his  part,  had  al- 
ready fixed  upon  Andre  as  the  proper  person  to  hold  the  conference.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Andre  did  not  seek  the  service,  though,  when  engaged  in  it,  he  used  his  best  en- 
deavors, as  in  duty  bound,  to  carry  out  its  objects. 

As  money  was  the  grand  lure  that  made  Arnold  a  traitor,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  have  an 
understanding  respecting  the  reward  which  he  was  to  obtain.  Under  date  of  August 
30th,  he  wrote  to  Andre  in  the  feigned  hand  and  style  alluded  to,  and  said,  referring 
to  himself  in  the  third  person,  **  He  is  still  of  opinion  that  his  first  proposal  is  by  no  means 
unreasonable,  and  makes  no  doubt,  when  he  has  a  conference  with  you,  that  you  will  close 
with  it.  He  expects,  when  you  meet,  that  you  will  be  fully  authorized  from  your  house ; 
that  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartnership  may  be  fully  understood.  A  speculation  of 
this  kind  might  be  easily  made  vrith  ready  mo?tey."  Clinton  understood  this  hint,  and 
Andre  was  authorized  to  negotiate  on  that  point. 

Arnold's  first  plan  was  to  have  the  interview  at  his  own  quarters  in  the  Highlands,  An- 
dre to  be  represented  as  a  person  devoted  to  the  American  interest,  and  possessing  ample 
means  for  procuring  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  This  was  a  safe  ground  for  Arnold  to 
proceed  upon,  for  the  employment  of  secret  agents  to  procure  intelligence  was  well  known.* 
He  dispatched  a  letter  to  Andre  informing  him  of  this  arrangement,  and  assuring  him  that 
if  he  could  make  his  way  safely  to  the  American  outposts  above  White  Plains,  he  would 
find  no  obstructions  thereafter.      Colonel  Sheldon  -, 

was  then  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  cavalry      -y  yP ,    /  /y     '^ 

stationed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson.      His    ^C^c^ Xt^^z^  /^^ >t^^ />r^^ 
head-quarters,  with  a  part  of  the  detachment,  was 

at  Salem,  and  those  of  his  lieutenant  (Colonel  Jameson)  and  of  Major  Tallmadge,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  corps,  were  at  North  Castle.  Arnold  gave  Sheldon  notice  that  he  expected 
a  person  from  New  York,  with  whom  he  would  have  an  interview  at  the  colonel's  quarters,  to 
make  important  arrangements  for  receiving  early  intelligence  from  the  enemy.  He  requested 
Sheldon,  in  the  event  of  the  stranger's  arrival,  to  send  information  of  the  fact  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House.  Arnold's  plan  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  Andre,  for  he  was  not 
disposed  to  go  within  the  American  lines  and  assume  the  odious  character  of  a  spy.  He 
accordingly  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Colonel  Sheldon,  signed  John  Anderson,  which, 
he  knew,  would  be  placed  in  Arnold's  hands.  It  proposed  a  meeting  at  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
upon  the  Neutral  Ground.  **  I  am  told  that  my  name  is  made  known  to  you,  and  that  I 
may  hope  your  indulgence  in  permitting  me  to  meet  a  friend  near  your  outposts.  I  will 
endeavor  to  obtain  permission  to  go  out  with  a  flag,  which  will  be  sent  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  on 
Monday  next,  the  1 1th  instant,  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  I  shall  be  happy  to  meet     September, 

Mr.  G .      Should  I  not  be  allowed  to  go,  the  officer  who  is  to  command  the         ^'®^* 

escort — between  whom  and  myself  no  distinction  need  be  made— can  speak  in  the  aflair. 

*  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  letter  to  Lord  George  Germain. 

*  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  Arnold  was  aboat  to  proceed  to  the  Highlands,  he 
went  to  La  Fayette,  and  requested  him  to  give  him  the  names  of  spies  which  the  marquis  had  in  his  em- 
ploy in  New  York,  suggesting  that  intelligence  from  them  might  often  reach  him  more  expeditiously  by  the 
way  of  West  Point.  La  Fayette  objected,  saying  that  he  was  in  honor  bound  not  to  reveal  the  names  of 
^pies  to  any  person.     The  object  which  Arnold  bad  in  view  became  'subsequently  obvions. 
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1>  Letter  to  WuhiDgloD.    Joihiu  U. 


Let  me  entreat  you,  lir,  to  favor  a  matter  so  interegtiog  to  the  parties  coDcemed,  and  which 
is  of  BO  private  a  nature  that  the  public  on  neither  side  can  be  injured  by  it."  This  letter 
puzzled  Colonel  Sheldon,  for  he  had  never  heard  the  name  of  John  Anderson,  aor  had  Ar- 
nold intimated  any  thing  concerning  an  escort.  He  supposed,  however,  that  it  wa»  (rem 
the  person  expected  by  Arnold,  He  therefore  inclosed  it  to  the  general,  telling  him  that  he 
(Sheldon)  was  too  unwell  to  go  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  expressing  a  hope  that  Arnold  would 
meet  Anderson  there  himcelf.     Andre's  letter  puzzled  Arnold  too,  for  he  found  it  difficult 

to  explain  its  meaning  very 
plausibly  to  Colonel  Sheldon. 
But  the  traitor  contrived,  with 
consummate  skill,  to  prevent 
the  mystery  having  any  im- 
portance in  the  miud  of  that 

Arnold  led  his  quarters  on 
the  1 0th,  went  down  the  river 
in  his  barge  to  King's  Ferry, 
and  passed  the  night  at  the 
house  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith, 
near  Haverstraw,'  who  after- 
ward acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  work  of  treason,  he  be- 
ing, a^  is  supposed,  the  dupe 
ofArnold.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  traitor  proceeded  to- 
ward Dobbs's  Ferry,  where 
Andre  and  Colonel  Beverly 
Kobiuson  had  arrived.  As 
Arnold  approached  that  point, 
not  having  a  flag,  he  was  fired 
upon  by  the  British  gun-boats 
stationed  near,  and  closely  pur- 
sued. He  escaped  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  and 
the  conference  was  necessa- 
rily postponed.  Having  gone 
down  the  rtvei  openly  in  his 
barge,  Arnold  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  some  explanation  to  General  Washington,  and 
accordingly  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him  m  which,  after  mentioning  several  important  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  command  at  West  Point,  he  incidentally  stated  that  he  had  come 
down  the  river  to  establish  signals  as  near  the  enemy's  lines  as  possible,  by  which  he  might 
receive  information  of  any  movements  of  a  fleet  or  troops  up  the  Hudson.     This  letter  was 

'  This  house  is  yet  stnnding.  A  drawin;;  of  it  ia  presenled  on  page  1 52.  It  is  about  two  miles  apd  a 
batr  below  Stony  Point,  on  the  rigbt  side  of  the  road  lesding  to  Haverslnw. 

There  has  ever  been  a  diflcrenoe  of  opinion  concerniaf;  the  tnie  character  of  Smilh ;  some  lapposing  bins 
to  have  been  a  Tory,  and  acting  with  a  full  knowledge  of  Arnold's  instniclians ;  others  believing  him  to 
have  been  the  traitor's  dupe.  Leaks,  in  his  Lift  of  Joha  Lamb  (p.  256),  says  that  Arnold  ohen  visited 
Smith  to  while  away  tedions  hours ;  and  that  Colonel  Lamb,  while  in  command  at  West  Point,  was  frequenllj 
invited  to  visit  him,  but  invariably  declined,  notwithstanding  Mrs.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Lnmh  were  nearly  re- 
lated. Colonel  Lamb  said  he  knew  Smilh  to  be  a  Tory,  and  he  wonlJ  not  visit  his  own  father  in  a  aimilar 
category.    There  is  evidence  that  he  was  a  Whig.     See  William  Smith's  letter  on  page  721. 

'  This  map  includes  the  Hudson  Kiver  and  its  shores  fn>ra  Dobbs's  Ferry  to  We.il  Point,  and  exhibits  a 
chart  of  the  whole  scene  of  Arnold's  treason,  and  of  the  route,  capture,  and  eiecation  of  Ibe  unfortunate 
Audtd.  The  thin  lines  upon  the  map  indicate  the  public  roads.  B;  a  reference  to  it,  in  perusing  the  nar. 
ralive,  the  reader  will  have  a  elear  nndcrslanding  of  the  matter. 
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dated  at  "  Dobbs's  Ferry,  September  11th/'  and  on  that  night  he  returned  to  his  quarters 
at  the  Robinson  House. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  make  arrangements  for  another  interview.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost ;  no  precautionary  measure  was  to  be  neglected.  Arnold  knew  that  Washington  was 
preparing  to  go  to  Hartford,  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  newly-arrived  French  officers, 
and  that  the  proper  time  to  consummate  his  plans  would  be  during  the  absence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. As  Washington  would  cross  the  Hudson  at  King's  Ferry,  it  was  very 
necessary,  too,  that  no  movement  should  be  made  until  his  departure  that  might  excite  his 
suspicions. 

Two  days  afler  Arnold  returned  to  his  quarters,  he  found  means  to  send  a  September  i3. 
communication  to  Andre,  which,  as  usual,  was  couched  in  commercial  language.  ^^^• 

He  cautioned  Andre  not  to  reveal  any  thing  to  Colonel  Sheldon.  "  I  have  no  confidant," 
he  said  ;  *•  I  have  made  one  too  many  already,  who  has  prevented  some  profitable  specula- 
tion." He  informed  Andre  that  a  person  would  meet  him  on  the  west  side  of  Dobbs's  Fer- 
ry, on  Wednesday,  the  20th  instant,  and  that  he  would  conduct  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
where  the  writer  would  meet  him.  "  It  will  be  necessary,"  he  said,  "  for  you  to  be  in  dis- 
guise. I  can  not  be  more  explicit  at  present.  Meet  me,  if  possible.  You  may  rest  assured 
that,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  passing  your  lines,  you  will  be  perfectly  safe  where  I  propose 
a  meeting."  Arnold  also  wrote  to  Major  Tallmadge,  at  North  Castle,  instructing  him,  if 
a  person  by  the  name  of  John  Anderson  should  arrive  at  his  station,  to  send  him  without 
delay  to  head-quarters,  escorted  by  two  dragoons. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  as  anxious  as  Arnold  to  press  the  matter  forward,  had  sent 
Colonel  Robinson  up  the  river  on  board  the  Vulture,  with  orders  to  proceed  as  high  as  Tel- 
ler's Point.  Robinson  and  Arnold  seem  to  have  had  some  general  correspondence  previous 
to  this  time,  and  it  is  believed  (as  I  have  mentioned  on  a  preceding  page)  that  the  former 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  latter  some  time  before  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  explicitly  before  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  As  Arnold  was  occupying  Colonel 
Robinson's  confiscated  mansion,  a  good  opportunity  was  afforded  him  to  write  to  the  general 
without  exciting  suspicion,  making  the  burden  of  his  letters  the  subject  of  a  restoration  of 
his  property.  This  medium  of  communication  was  now  adopted  to  inform  General  Arnold 
that  Robinson  was  on  board  the  Vulture.  Robinson  wrote  to  General  Putnam,  pretending 
a  belief  that  he  was  in  the  Highlands,  and  requesting  an  interview  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  property.  This  letter  was  covered  by  one  addressed  to  Arnold,  requesting  him  to  hand 
the  inclosed  to  General  Putnam,  or,  if  that  officer  had  gone  away,  to  return  it  by  the  bearer. 
**  In  case  General  Putnam  shall  be  absent,"  he  said,  *<  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  humane 
and  generous  character  you  bear,  that  you  will  grant  me  the  favor  asked."  These  letters 
were  sent,  by  a  flag,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  the  Vulture  then  lying  about  six  miles  below. 
On  the  very  day  that  Washington  commenced  his  journey  to  Hartford,  Arnold 
had  come  down  to  the  Point,  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  chief  at  the  ^ 
ferry  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  received  and  read  Colonel  Robinson's  letter.  He  mentioned 
the  contents  to  Colonel  Lamb  and  others,  with  all  the  frankness  of  conscious  integrity.  The 
commander-in-chief  and  his  suite  crossed  the  river  in  Arnold's  barge^  soon  afterward,  and 
the  latter  accompanied  them  to  Peekskill.     Arnold  frankly  laid  the  letter  before  Washing- 


'  Sparks  {jStnerican  Biography^  vol.  iii.,  from  which  a  large  portion  of  these  details  are  drawn)  says  that 
two  incidents  occurred  during  this  passage  across  the  river,  which,  though  almost  unnoticed  at  the  time, 
afterward,  when  the  treachery  was  known,  assumed  some  importance.  The  Vulture  was  in  full  view,  and 
while  Washington  was  looking  at  it  through  a  glass,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tone  to  one  of  his  officers,  Ar- 
nold was  observed  to  appear  uneasy.  Another  incident  was  remembered.  There  was  a  daily  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron  on  the  coast,  under  Count  de  Guichen.  La  Fayette,  alluding  to  the 
frequent  communications  by  water  between  New  York  and  the  posts  on  the  Hudson,  said  to  Arnold,  "  Gen- 
eral, since  you  have  a  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  you  must  ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible,  what  has 
become  of  Guichen."  Arnold  was  disconcerted,  and  demanded  what  he  meant ;  but  immediately  control- 
ling himself,  and  the  boat  just  then  reaching  the  shore,  nothing  more  was  said.  No  doubt,  for  a  moment, 
Arnold  thought  his  plot  was  discovered. — Page  186. 
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ton,  and  asked  his  advice.  His  reply  was,  that  the  civil  authority  alone  could  act  in  the 
matter,  and  he  did  not  approve  of  a  personal  interview  with  Robinson.  This  frankness  on 
the  part  of  Arnold  efiectually  prevented  all  suspicion,  and  Washington  proceeded  to  Hart- 
ford, confident  in  the  integrity  of  the  commandant  of  West  Point. 

Arnold  dared  not,  after  receiving  this  opinion  from  Washington,  so  far  disregard  it  as  to 
meet  Robinson,  but  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  use  the  name  of  the  commander-in-chief 
in  his  reply,  which  he  openly  dispatched  by  an  officer  in  a  flag-boat  to  the  Vulture.  He 
September,     informed  Colonel  Robinson  that  on  the  night  of  the  20  th  he  should  send  a  person 

1780.  Qjj  board  of  the  Vulture,  who  would  be  furnished  with  a  boat  and  a  flag  of  truce  ; 
and  in  a  postscript  he  added,  *'  I  expect  General  Washington  to  lodge  here  on  Saturday  next, 
and  I  wiD  lay  before  him  any  matter  you  may  wish  to  communicate."  This  was  an  in- 
genuous and  safe  way  of  informing  the  enemy  at  what  time  the  commander-in-chief  would 
return  from  Hartford. 

Arnold's  communication  was  sent  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  the  next  morning  Andre 
proceeded  to  Dobbs's  Ferry,  positively  instructed  by  his  general  not  to  change  his  dress,  go 
within  the  American  lines,  receive  papers,  or  in  any  other  way  act  in  the  character  of  a  spy. 
It  was  supposed  that  Arnold  himself  would  visit  the  Vulture ;  but  he  had  arranged  a  plan 
for  efi^ecting  a  meeting  involving  less  personal  hazard.  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  just  mentioned, 
who  lived  about  two  miles  below  Stony  Point,  had  been  employed  by  General  Robert  Howe, 
when  in  command  of  West  Point,  to  procure  intelligence  from  New  York.  Smith  occupied 
a  very  respectable  station  in  society,  and  could  command  more  valuable  aid,  in  the  business 
in  question,  than  any  other  person.  To  him  Arnold  went  with  a  proposition  to  assist  him 
in  his  undertaking,  without,  as  Smith  alleged,  revealing  to  him  his  real  intentions.  He 
flattered  him  with  expressions  of  the  highest  confidence  and  regard,  and  informed  him  that 
he  was  expecting  a  person  of  consequence  from  New  York  with  valuable  intelligence  from 
the  enemy,  and  he  wanted  Smith's  service  in  bringing  him  within  the  American  lines. 
While  at  Smith's  on  this  business,  Arnold  was  joined  by  his  wife  with  her  infant  child,  who 
had  come  on  from  Philadelphia.  There  she  remained  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  hei 
husband  went  with  her,  in  his  barge,  to  head-quarters. 

Arnold  made  his  arrangements  with  Smith  to  have  his  meeting  with  Andre  (whom  he 
had  resolved  should  be  brought  on  shore  from  the  Vulture)  take  place  at  his  house,  in  the 
event  of  the  conference  being  protracted.  Smith,  accordingly,  took  his  family  to  Fishkill 
to  visit  some  friends,  and  returning,  halted  at  the  Robinson  House,  and  arranged  with  Ar- 
nold a  plan  of  operations.  The  general  gave  him  the  customary  pass  for  a  flag  of  truce,  sent 
an  order  to  Major  Kierse,  at  Stony  Point,  to  supply  Smith  M'ith  a  boat  whenever  he  should 
want  one,  and  directed  Smith  to  proceed  to  the  Vulture  the  following  night  and  bring  on 
shore  the  person  who  was  expected  to  be  there.  Smith  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  make  the 
arrangements,  and  did  not  visit  the  Vulture  at  the  time  he  was  directed  to.  Samuel  Col- 
quhon,  one  of  his  tenants,  to  whom  he  applied  for  assistance  as  boatman,  refused  to  go. 
Smith  sent  Colquhon  to  Arnold  with  a  letter,  informing  him  of  his  failure.  The  messenger, 
by  riding  all  night,  reached  the  Robinson  House  at  dawn.  Early  in  the  fore- 
^^  ^  '  '  noon,  Arnold  himself  went  down  the  river  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  thence  to 
Smith's  house.  At  Verplanck's,  Colonel  Livingston  handed  him  a  letter  which  he  had  just 
received  for  him  from  Captain  Sutherland  of  the  Vulture.  It  was  a  remonstrance  against 
an  alleged  violation  of  the  rules  of  war  by  a  party  on  Teller's  Point.*  The  letter  was  in 
the  handwriting  of  Andre,  though  signed  by  Sutherland.  Arnold  at  once  perceived  the  main 
object  of  this  secretaryship  to  be,  to  inform  him  that  Andre  was  on  board  the  Vulture. 

Arnold  now  hastened  to  make  arrangements  to  bring  Andre  ashore.     He  ordered  a  skiff 


'  A  flag  of  truce  was  exhibited  at  Tellers  Point,  inviting,  as  was  supposed,  a  pacific  intercourse  with 
the  ship.  A  boat,  with  another  flag,  was  sent  ofi*,  but  as  soon  as  it  approached  the  shore  it  was  fired  upon 
by  several  armed  men  who  were  concealed  in  the  bushes.  On  account  of  this  outrage,  Captain  Sutherlaud 
sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Colonel  Livingstcn,  ^^  the  commandant  at  Verplanck^s  Point."  The  lettei 
was  dated  "  morning  of  the  21st  of  September." 
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to  be  sent  to  a  certain  place  in  Haverstraw  Creek,  and  then  proceeded  to  Smith's  house. 
Every  thing  was  made  ready,  except  procuring  two  boatmen,  and  this  was  found  a  difficult 
matter.  The  voyage  promised  many  perils,  for  American  guard-boats  were  stationed  at  va- 
rious places  on  the  river.  These,  however,  had  been  ordered  not  to  interfere  with  Smith 
and  his  party.  Samuel  Colquhon  and  his  brother  Joseph  were  again  solicited  to  accompany 
Smith,  but  both  positively  refused  at  first  to  go  ;  they  yielded  only  when  Arnold  himself 
threatened  them  with  punishment.  At  near  midnight  the  three  men  pushed  off  from  shore 
with  muffled  oars.  It  was  a  serene,  starry  night ;  not  a  ripple  was  upon  the  Hudson,  not 
a  leaf  was  stirred  by  the  breeze.  Silently  the  little  boat  approached  the  Vulture,  and  M'hen 
near,  the  sentinel  on  deck  hailed  them.  Af^er  making  some  explanations  and  receiving  some 
rough  words,  Smith  was  allowed  to  go  on  board.  In  the  cabin  he  found  Beverly  Robinson 
and  Captain  Sutherland.  These  officers  and  Major  Andre  were  the  only  persons  in  the 
ship  who  were  privy  to  the  transactions  in  progress.  Smith  bore  a  sealed  letter  from  Ar- 
nold to  Beverly  Robinson,  in  which  the  traitor  said,  "  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr 
Smith,  who  will  conduct  you  to  a  place  of  safety.  Neither  Mr.  Smith  nor  any  other  person 
shall  be  made  acquainted  with  your  proposals.  If  they  (which  I  doubt  not)  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  I  can  officially  take  notice  of  them,  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  Colonel  Robinson  will  not  propose  any  thmg  that  is  not  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  himself"  This  language  was  a  guard  against  evil  consequences 
in  the  event  of  the  letter  falling  into  other  hands.  Smith  had  also  two  passes,  signed  by 
Arnold,  which  Robinson  well  understood  to  be  intended  to  communicate  the  idea  that  the 
writer  expected  Andre  to  come  on  shore,  and  to  secure  the  boat  from  detention  by  the  wa- 
ter-guard.* 

Major  Andre  was  introduced  to  Smith,  and  both  descended  into  the  boat.  They  landed 
at  the  foot  of  a  great  hill,  called  Long  Clove  Mountain,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson, 
about  two  miles  below  Haverstraw.  This  place  had  been  designated  by  Arnold  for  the 
meeting,  and  thither  he  had  repaired  from  Smith's  house.  Arnold  was  concealed  in  the 
thick  bushes,  and  to  the  same  place  Smith  conducted  Andre.  They  were  left  alone,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  conspirators  heard  each  other's  voice ;  for  the  first  time  Arnold's  lips 
uttered  audibly  the  words  of  treason.  There,  in  the  gloom  of  night,  concealed  from  all  hu- 
man cognizance,  they  discussed  their  dark  plans,  and  plotted  the  utter  ruin  of  the  patriot 
cause.  When,  at  the  twilight  of  an  autumn  day,  I  stood  upon  that  spot,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  high  hills,  and  the  night  gathering  its  veil  over  the  waters  and  the  fields,  a  superstitious 
dread  crept  over  me  lest  the  sentence  of  anatliema,  maranatha,  should  make  the  spot  as 
unstable  as  the  earth  whereon  rested  the  tents  of  the  rebellious  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

The  hour  of  dawn  approached,  and  the  conference  was  yet  in  progress.  Smith  came, 
and  warned  them  of  the  necessity  for  haste.  There  was  much  yet  to  do,  and  Andre  reluct- 
antly consented  to  mount  the  horse  rode  by  Arnold's  servant,  and  accompany  the  general  to 
Smith's  house,  nearly  four  miles  distant.*     It  was  yet  dark,  and  the  voice  of  a  sentinel,  neai 

^  These  passeSj  which  are  still  in  existence,  are  as  follows : 

**  Head-quarters,  Robinson  Honae,  September  520, 1780. 
"  Permission  is  given  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esquire,  a  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  who  is  with  him,  and 
his  two  servants,  to  pass  and  repass  the  guards  near  King's  Ferry  at  all  times. 

"  B.  Arnold,  M.  Gen'i:* 
**  Head-qoartcra,  Roblnaon  House,  September  91,  1780. 
"  Permission  is  granted  to  Joshua  Smith,  Esq.,  to  go  to  Dobbs^s  Ferry  with  three  Men  and  a  Boy  with 
%  Flag  to  carry  some  Letters  of  a  private  Nature  for  Gentlemen  in  New  York,  and  to  Return  immediately. 

"  B.  Arnold,  M.  Gtn'L 
"  N.B. — He  has  permission  to  go  at  such  hours  and  times  as  the  tide  and  his  business  suits. 

"B.  A." 

^  The  fact  that  Arnold  had  provided  a  spare  horse  (for  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  servant  to  accompany 
bim  to  the  place  of  meeting),  is  evidence  that  he  expected  a  longer  conference  than  the  remainder  of  the 
night  would  afford.  Furthermore,  convicted  as  Arnold  is  of  innate  wickedness,  it  may  not  be  unjust  to  sup- 
pose  that  he  was  prepared,  after  getting  Andre  within  the  American  lines,  to  perform  any  act  of  dishonor 
rf>  extort  a  high  price  for  his  treason,  or  to  shield  himself  from  harm  if  circumstances  should  demand  it. 
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the  village  of  Haveretcaw,  gave  Andre  ihc  /irst  intimation  that  he  waa  within  the  Amer- 
ican lines.  He  felt  hia  danger,  but  it 
waa  too  late  to  recede.  Hia  uniform 
was  effectually  ooDcealed  by  a  long 
blue  aurtout,  yet  the  real  danger  that 
environed  him,  he  being  within  the 
enemy's  lines  without  a  flag  or  paaa,  , 
made  him  exoeedingly  uneaay.  They 
arrived  at  Smith 'a  house  at  dawn,  and 
at  that  moment  they  heard  a  cannon- 
ade in  the  direction  of  the  Vulture. 
Colonel  Livingston  had  been  informed 
that  the  vcsecI  lay  so  near  the  shore 
aa  to  be  withm  cannon  shot.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  night,  he  aent  a 
party  with  cannon  from  Verplanck'a 
Point,  and  at  dawn,  from  Teller'a 
Point,  they  opened  a.  (ire  upon  the  Vulture,  of  auch  aeverity  that  the  vessel  hoisted  bcT  an- 
cbora  and  dropped  farther  down  the  river.*  This  movement  Andre  beheld  with  anxiety ; 
Sepumber  2!,  but,  when  the  firing  ceased,  his  spirits  revived.  During  that  morning  the  whole 
'''"*'  plot  was  arranged,  and  the  day  for  its  consummation  fixed.     Andre  was  to  re- 

turn to  New  York,  and  the  British  troops,  already  embarked  under  the  pretext  of  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Chesapeake,  were  to  be  ready  to  ascend  the  river  at  a  moment's  warning.  Ar- 
nold was  to  weaken  the  various  posts  at  Weat  Point  by  dispersing  the  garrison.  When  the 
British  should  appear,  he  was  to  send  out  detachments  among  the  mountain  gorges,  under 
pretense  of  meeting  tho  enemy,  as  they  approached,  at  a  distance  from  the  works.  As  we 
have  noticed,  a  link  from  the  great  chain  at  Conatitution  Island  was  to  be  removed.  The 
river  would  be  left  free  for  the  passage  of  vessels,  and  the  garriaon,  ao  scattered,  could  not 
act  in  force ;  thus  the  enemy  could  take  possession  with  very  little  resistance.      All  the 

'  This  view  is  from  the  slope  in  front  of  the  house.  The  main  building  is  o(  stone  ;  the  wings  are  wood- 
The  piozM  in  front  of  tho  mnin  building,  anil  the  balustrades  upon  ihe  lop,  are  the  only  modern  additions ; 
otherwise  the  house  appears  the  same  as  when  Arnold  and  Andra  were  there.  It  stands  apon  a  slope  of 
TVtaion  Hill,  a  few  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Stony  Point  to  Haverstraw,  aod  aboot  half  way  be- 
tween Ihe  two  places.  It  was  in  a  room  in  the  second  story  that  the  conspirators  remained  during  the  da; 
of  iheir  arrival.     The  present  owner  of  Ihe  house  and  grounds  is  Mr.  William  C.  Houseman. 

'  Colonel  Livingston,  on  perceiving  Ihe  position  of  the  Vollure,  conceived  a  plan  for  destroying  her.  He 
asked  Arnold  for  two  pieces  of  heavy  cannon  for  the  purpose,  but  the  general  eluded  the  proposal  on  friv. 
olous  pretenses,  bo  ibat  Livingston's  detachment  could  bring  only  one  four-poander  to  bear  upon  her.  Ha 
hod  obtained  some  ammunition  from  Colonel  Lamb,  from  West  Point,  who  sent  it  ralber  grudginglj,  and 
with  an  expressed  wish  that  there  might  not  be  a  wanton  waste  of  il.  "  Firing;  at  a  ship  with  a  four- 
pounder,"  he  said,  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  waste  of  powder."  Little  did  he  think  what  an  important  bearing 
that  cannonade  waa  to  have  upon  the  destinies  of  America.  It  was  that  which  drove  the  Vulture  from  her 
moorings,  and  waa  one  of  the  causes  of  the  fatal  detention  of  Andre  at  Smith's  house.  The  Vulture  was  so 
much  injured  that,  bad  she  not  got  off  with  the  flood,  she  must  have  struck.  Colonel  Livingston  saw  Ar- 
nold pass  Verplanck'a  in  his  barge  when  he  escaped  to  the  Vulture ;  and  he  afterward  declared  thy  he  bad 
such  suspicion  of  him  that,  bad  his  guard-boats  been  near,  be  would  have  gone  after  him  instantly,  and  de 
maoded  liis  destination  and  errand. 

Hknet  LiviNOSTOit,  who  commanded  at  Stony  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  treason,  waa  horn  at  tba 
Livingston  Manor,  b  Columbia  county,  New  York,  January  19th,  1TS2.  He  married  in  Canada  at  an 
early  age,  and  while  residing  there  became  familiar  with  the  French  language.  He  was  among  the  first 
who  took  up  arms  against  Great  Britain.  Ho  accompanied  Montgomery  to  St.  John's,  Mmtreal,  and  Que- 
bec. He  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  fort  at  Chambly,  and  otherwise  distinguished  himself  in  that  cam- 
paign. He  was  a  lieutenant  colonel  iu  the  army  at  Stillwater,  and  was  present  at  Ihe  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  a  brigadier  general,  and  throughout  a  long  life  mainlained  the  highest 
confidence  and  respect  of  his  countrymen.  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  breakfasted  with  bim  at  Ver- 
planck's  Point  od  one  ocoosion,  says  of  him,  in  his  Journal  (i.,  94),  "This  is  a  very  amiable  and  well-in- 
formed young  man."     He  died  al  his  residence,  Columbia  county,  May  26tb,  1823,  at  Iho  age  of  seventy- 
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The  Papers  taken  from  Andrd's  Boot 


"Artillery  Ordert." 


Forces  at  Weat  Point 


VOIefranche'a  Eatioaatc. 


plans  being  arranged,  Arnold  supplied  Andre  with  papers  explanatory  of  the  military  con- 
dition of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies.^     These  he  requested  him  to  place  between  hifc 


^  These  documents,  with  five  of  the  passes  given  by  Arnold  on  this  occasion,  are  now  preserved  in  the 
Library  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Albany,  having  been  purchased  from  the  family  of  a  Uneal  descendant 
of  Governor  George  Clinton.  They  were  in  my  custody  a  few  weeks,  when  I  had  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  following  copies,  previously  made,  with  the  originals,  and  found  them  correct.  These  manuscripts, 
though  somewhat  worn,  are  quite  perfect.  Those  written  upon  one  side  of  the  paper  only  have  been  pasted 
upon  thicker  paper  for  preservation.  The  others  yet  exhibit  the  wrinkles  made  by  Andre's  foot  in  his  boot. 
The  following  are  true  copies  of  the  several  papers  : 

*•  We8t  Point,  September  5th,  1780. 

"  jtrtilkry  Ordert. — ^The  following  disposition  of  the  corps  is  to  take  place  in  Case  of  an  alarm  : 

"  Capt.  DannilU  with  his  Comply  at  Fort  Putnam,  and  to  detach  an  OfHcer  with  12  men  to  Wyllys's  Re- 
doubt, a  Non  Commissioned  Officer  with  3  men  to  Webb's  Redoubt,  and  the  like  number  to  Redoubt  No.  4. 

*^  Capt.  Thomas  and  Company  to  repair  to  Fort  Arnold. 

"  Captain  Simmons  and  Company  to  remain  at  the  North  and  South  Redoubts,  at  the  East  side  of  the 
River,  until  further  Orders. 

"  Lieutenant  Barber,  with  20  men  of  Capt.  Jackson's  Company,  will  repair  to  Constitution  Island ;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Company,  with  Lieut.  Mason's,  will  repair  to  Arnold. 

^'  Capt.  Lieut.  George  and  Lieut.  Blake,  with  20  men  of  Captain  Treadwell's  Company,  will  Repair  to  Re- 
doubt No.  1  and  2 ;  the  remainder  of  the  Company  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Arnold. 

^^  Late  Jones's  Company,  with  Lieut.  Fisk,  to  repair  to  the  South  Battery. 

**  The  Chain  Battery,  Sherbum's  Redoubt,  and  the  Brass  Field  pieces,  will  be  manned  from  Fort  Arnold 
as  Occation  may  require. 

"  The  Commissary  and  Conductor  of  Military  stores  will  in  turn  wait  upon  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
Artillery  for  Orders. 

"  The  artificers  in  the  garrison  (agreeable  to  former  Orders)  will  repair  to  Fort  Arnold,  and  there  re- 
ceive further  Orders  from  the  Command'g  Officer  of  Artillery. 

"  S.  Bauman,  Major  Comm't  Artillery,^'* 

This  document  gave  the  British  full  information  of  what  would  be  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  on 
the  occasion ;  and  as  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  many  of  his  officers  were  acquainted  with  the  ground,  they 
would  know  at  what  particular  points  to  make  their  attacks.  This  and  the  following  doccunent  are  in  Ar- 
nold's handwriting : 

^^  Estimate  of  Forces  at  Wst  Point  and  its  Dependencies,  September  13,  1780. 

^*  A  brigade  of  Massachusetts  Militia,  and  two  regiments  of  Rank  and  File  New  Hampshire,  Inclus- 
ive of  166  Batteaux  Men  at  Yerplanck's  and  Stony  Points 992 

"  On  command  and  Extra  Service  at  Fishkills,  New  Windsor,  &c.,  &c.,  who  may  be  called  in  oc- 
cationally 852 

"  3  regiments  of  Connecticut  MiHtia,  under  the  eom'd  of  Colonel  Wells,  on  the  lines  near  N.  Castle    488 

**  A  detachment  of  New  York  levies  on  the  lines 115 

MQitia,  2447 

"  Colonel  Lamb^s  Regriment 1 67 

^  Colonel  Livingston's,  at  Yerplank  and  Stoney  Pts 80 

Continent :  247 

"  Colonel  Sheldon's  Dragoons,  on  the  lines,  about  one  half  mounted 142 

"  Batteaux  Men  and  Artificers 250 

Total,  3086." 
The  following  document  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Villefranche,  a  French  engineer : 
"  Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Men  necessary  to  Man  tke  Works  at  West  Point  and  in  the  Vicinity. 


**Fort  Arnold 620 

Putnam 450 

Wyllys 140 

Webb 140 

Redoubt  No.  1 150 


Redoubt  No.  2 150 

ditto            3 120 

ditto            4 100 

ditto            5 139 

ditto            6 110 


Redoubt  No.  7 78 

North  Redoubt 120 

South  Redoubt 130 


Total,  2438 


'2/^^^^^'o^^^^^^^Ck^  ^  ^^ 


"  N.B. — The  Artillery  Men  are  not  Included  in  the  above  Estimate." 

I  Zz 
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I  the  event  of  accident,  to  destroy  them.     He  then  gave  him  a  j 
printed  oa  the  next  page,  and  bidding  Andre  adieu,  Arnold  v 


The  foltowing  table  is  id  tbe  bandwriling  of  BaonuD,  M^jor  Commanduit  of  Artillci; : 
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The  following  descriptirai  of  the  irorka  at  West  Point  and  its  dependenoioa  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Ar- 
nold, endoraed  "Remarks  on  Works  at  Weat  Point,  a  oopj  to  be  transmitted  to  his  Exoellenoj  General 
Wuhington.    Sep'r.  1780." 

"Fort  Araold  is  buill  of  Dry  Fasoines  and  Wood,  is  in  a  rninons  dcnditioD,  inoampleat,  and  anbjeot  to 
take  Fire  from  SheUs  or  Carcasses. 

"Fort  Pnumm,  Btone,  Wanting  great  repairs,  the  wall  on  the  Gut  side  broke  down,  and  rebnilding 
Fran  the  Fonndation ;  at  the  West  and  SoaUi  side  have  bean  a  Chavanx-de-Frise,  on  the  West  side  broke 
in  many  Places.  The  East  aide  open;  two  Bomb  Proofs  and  Provision  Magazine  in  the  Port,  and  Slight 
Wooden  Barraek.— A  oomnunding  piece  of  gronttd  GOO  Tarda  West,  between  the  Fort  and  No.  4— or 
Bockj  HiU. 
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Smith's  RefuMl  to  take  AndrA  back  to  tbo  Voltnn. 


Bli  insuflklent  Excuse. 


up  the  river,  in  his  own  barge,  to  head-quarters,  fully  believing  that  no  obstacle  now  in- 
terposed to  frustrate  his  wicked  scheme.     Andre  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  alone,  and 


«.-,  ^ii'  <^ 


J?. 


t/^^i 


as  soon  as  evening  came,  he  applied 

to  Smith  to  take  him  back  to  the 

Vulture.     Smith  positively  refused 

to  go,  and  pleaded  illness  from  ague 

as  an  excuse.     If  he  quaked,  it  was 

probably  not  from  ague,  but  from 

fear,  wrought  by  the  firing  upon  the 

Vulture ;  for  he  oflered  to  ride  half 

the  night  with  Andre,  on  horseback,  if  he  would  take  a  land  route.     Having  no  other  means 

of  reaching  the  vessel,  Andre  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  foroe  of  circumstances.     He  con- 

"  Fort  Webb,  bailt  of  Fascines  and  Wood,  a  slight  Work,  very  dry,  and  liable  to  be  set  on  fire,  as  the 
approaches  are  very  easy,  without  defenses,  save  a  slight  Abattis. 

"  Fort  Wyllys,  built  of  stone  5  feet  high,  the  Work  above  plank  filled  with  Earth,  the  stone  work  15  feet, 
the  Earth  9  feet  thick. — No  Bomb  Proofs,  the  Batteries  without  the  Fort. 

"  Redoubt  No.  1.  On  the  South  side  wood  9  feet  thick,  the  Wt.  North  and  East  sides  4  feet  thick,  no 
cannon  in  the  works,  a  slight  and  single  Abattis,  no  ditch  or  Pickett.  Cannon  on  two  Batteries.  No  Bomb 
Proofs. 

"  Redoubt  No.  2.     The  same  as  No.  1 .     No  Bomb  Proofs. 

"  Redoubt  No.  3,  a  slight  Wood  Work  3  Feet  thick,  very  Dry,  no  Bomb  Proofs,  a  single  Abattis,  the 
work  easily  set  on  fire — no  cannon. 

"  Redoubt  No.  4,  a  Wooden  work  about  10  feet  high  and  fore  or  five  feet  thick,  the  West  side  faced 
with  a  stone  wall  8  feet  high  and  four  thick.  No  Bomb  Proof,  two  six  pounders,  a  slight  Abattis,  a  com- 
manding piece  of  ground  500  yards  Wt. 

**  The  North  Rmloubt,  on  the  East  side,  built  of  stone  4  feet  high ;  above  the  Stone,  wood  filled  in  with 
Earth,  Very  Dry,  no  Ditoh,  a  Bomb  Proof,  three  Batteries  without  the  Fort,  a  poor  Abattis,  a  Rising  piece 
of  ground  500  yards  So.,  the  approaches  Under  Cover 'to  within  20  yards. — The  Work  easily  firml  with 
Faggots  diptd  in  Pitch,  &o. 

**  South  Redoubt,  much  the  same  as  the  North,  a  Commanding  piece  of  ground  500  yards  due  East — 3 
Batteries  without  the  Fort.*' 

The  **  Artillery  Orders"  of  September  5,  1780;  the  estimate  offerees  at  West  Point;  estimate  of  men 
to  man  the  works,  by  Villefranohe ;  the  "  Return"  of  Bauman ;  the  description  of  the  works  at  West  Point 
and  vicinity,  and  a  copy  of  a  council  of  war  held  at  Washington's  quarters,  September  6, 1780,  are  the  pa- 
pers which  were  taken  from  Andre's  stocking.  The  latter  document,  which  set  forth  the  weakness,  wants, 
and  gloomy  prospects  of  the  American  army,  was  a  statement  made  by  Washington  to  the  council.  It  it 
too  long  for  insertion  here.    Preserved  among  these  papers  are  five  passes,  signed  by  Arnold ;  m  memo 
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AndrA'fl  Exchange  of  Coate.      He  and  Smith  cxxnm  tiie  Hadaon.      Smith's  Letter  to  hia  Brother.     Ambiguous  Memorandom. 

sented  to  cross  King's  Ferry  to  Verplanck's  Point,  and  make  his  way  back  to  New  York  by 
land.  He  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  Arnold,  in  the  event  of  his  taking  a  land  route  (which 
had  been  talked  of),  to  exchange  his  military  coat  for  a  citizen's  dress.  This  act,  and  the 
receiving  of  papers  from  Arnold,  were  contrary  to  the  express  orders  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
but  Andre  was  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  unforeseen  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 
Smith  agreed  to  attend  him  on  the  way  as  far  as  the  lower  outposts  of  the  American  lines. 
September,  '^  little  before  sunset,  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  accompanied  by  a  negro  servant, 
1780.  ^jjgy  crossed  King's  Ferry.  At  dusk,  they  passed  through  the  works  at  Ver 
planck's  Point,  and  turned  their  faces  toward  White  Plains.  While  they  are  pursuing 
their  route  toward  the  Neutral  Ground,  let  us  consider  events  at  the  Robinson  House,  and 
then  resume  our  own  journey.  We  shall  overtake  the  travelers  presently,  when  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  narrative  of  Arnold's  treason  will  be  given. 

randum,  which,  from  its  ambiguity,  is  unintelligible,*  and  the  following  letter  from  Joshua  Smith  to  bis 
brother  Thomas,  after  bis  arrest  on  suspicion  of  being  an  accomplice  with  Arnold : 

"  Robinson  House,  Sept  25th,  178C. 
^*  Dear  Brother, — ^I  am  here  a  prisoner,  and  am  therefore  unable  to  attend  in  person.     I  would  .be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  deliver  to  Captain  Cairns,  of  Lee's  Dragoons,  a  British  uniform  Coat,  which  you 
will  find  in  one  of  the  drawers  in  the  room  above  stairs.f     I  would  be  happy  to  see  yon.     Remember  me 
to  your  family. 

"  I  am  afleotionately  yours, 


I  have  before  me  three  interesting  MS.  letters,  written  by  Smith  and  his  two  brothers,  at  about  this  time. 
The  first  is  from  the  Tory  Chief  Justice  Smith,  of  New  York,  to  his  brother  Thomas;  the  second  is  from 
Thomas  to  Governor  Clinton,  covering  the  one  from  Judge  Smith;  and  the  third  is  from  Joshua  H.  Smith, 
written  in  the  jail  at  Goshen.     See  Note  *  on  page  752. 

**  N«w  York,  I9tk  Oetobw,  ITW. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Yon  will  naturally  suppose  ns  in  great  anxiety  for  our  brother  Joehoa,  though  General  Arnold  assured  us  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  his  designs,  and  that  he  has  written  to  General  Washington  more  than  once  asserting  bis,  and  the  lmio> 
cence  of  several  others  still  more  likely  to  be  suspected,  fh>m  their  connections  with  him,  while  in  his  confidence.  Joshua 
meets  with  a  fiiithAil  reward  from  his  old  ftiends.  God  Almighty  protect  him.  I  hope  his  relations,  at  least,  have  not  deserted 
him  in  his  afflictions.  Our  last  accounts  were,  that  he  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  which  appears  strange  to  all  here 
that  have  just  views  of  civil  liberty,  or  know  any  thing  of  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  that  that  model  for  a  Constitution  poor  Joshua 
helped  to  fVame  at  Kingston.t  as  an  improTement  upon  that  under  which  we  were  all  born. 

*'  Your  fViends  here  would  be  all  well,  if  they  thought  you  were  so.  Our  sister,  Livingston,  has  spent  several  weeks  with 
us,  and  will  return  sooner  than  we  wish. 

"  Your  son's  health  seems  at  length  to  be  established,  and  he  seems  inclined  to  winter  in  South  Carolina.  I  have  suspended 
iny  assent  to  the  voyage  till  I  know  your  opinion ;  which  ought  to  come  soon,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  winter  voyage. 

"  Commend  me  to  all  (Viends.  I  add  no  more,  from  an  attention  to  your  condition  in  an  angry  and  suspicious  hour.  God 
preserve  you  and  yours  through  the  storm,  which  I  hope  is  nearly  over. 

"  Ever  most  aiTectionately  yours,  William  Smith." 

**  leth  Oetob«r.  1T8Q. 

"  Dear  Sir,— The  inclosed  was  this  moment  delivered  me  by  Mrs.  Iloflhian,  who  came  out  in  a  Flag  via  Elisabeth  Town, 
as  I  wish  to  receive  no  letters  Orom  my  brother  but  such  as  are  subject  to  public  inspection.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose 
it  for  your  perusal.  The  situation  in  which  the  unhappy  aflhir  of  my  brother  Joshua  has  placed  me  and  all  the  fkmily,  calls  (br 
the  greatest  care  to  avoid  suspicion.  I  am  yours,  with  esteem  and  affection,  Thomas  Smith. 

**  Hk  Ezeellenry  Oorareor  Clihton. 

"P.S.  I  should  be  glad,  if  your  house  at  Windsor  is  not  engaged,  to  hire  it,  as  I  am  determined  to  quit  this  place." 

"  Ooahm,  Oruge  Conaty,  I9Ui  Nov.,  1T80. 

"  Sir,— In  pursuance  of  a  warrant  of  the  Commissioners  of  Conspiracy,  I  was  on  the  12th  day  ol  this  instant  committed  to 
the  close  custody  of  the  sheriff  of  this  County.  My  long  and  severe  confinement  before  and  during  my  trial  by  the  court-martial 
tias  greatly  impaired  my  health,  and  I  find  my  constitution  much  shattered.  I  have  been  subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  a  bilious 
colic  and  an  intermittent  fever ;  and  am  advised  that  a  close  confinement  will  soon  terminate  my  existence,  unlras  I  can  be  permit- 
ted to  use  some  exercise.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  some  indulgence  on  this  bead,  in  compassion  to  my  distressed  situation. 
"  As  I  have  never  been  officially  acquainted  with  the  sentence  of  the  court-martial,  I  have  also  to  request  your  Excellency  to 
fhvor  me  with  a  copy  of  it  by  Migor  Hatfield,  and  thereby  much  oblige, 

««  Your  ExceUency^s  most  obedient  and  distressed  humble  servant, 
**  Hto  Kxo«llcB«7  Qaosaa  CuwTOif,  Kw}.,  Ac,  Ac.  "  JosHUA  H.  SMITH.*' 

*  Copy  of  the  memorandum : 

**  Hennisut 

Elijah  Hunter 

Mr.  I.  Johnson,  B.  R r 

Mr.  J.  Stewart,  to  the  care  of  Joshua  Smith,  Eaq.,  to  be  left  at  Head  Q'rs. 

Isaac  Adams,  5  , ,  5  , ,  5." 
f  This  was  Major  Andr^^s  coat,  which  that  officer  exchanged  with  Smith  tar  a  citixen's  dress-coat,  as  mentionad  in  ths  text 
4  Se«  page  887  of  this  volume. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


"  Here  onwanl  swept  thy  w«wi, 
Wben  tonos,  now  ailent,  mingled  with  Iheir  souni!, 
And  the  wide  shore  wu  toc&I  with  the  song 
or  hunter  chief  or  lover's  gentle  strain. 
Those  pua'd  away — forgotten  as  thcj  p&ss'd ; 
Bat  holier  Tecollectiona  dwell  with  thee. 
Here  hslh  iinmartal  Freedom  built  her  proud 
And  solemn  monuments.     The  mighty  dost 
or  heroea  in  her  cause  of  glory  fallen, 
Halh  mingled  witb  the  soil,  and  hallow'd  it. 
Thy  waters  in  their  brilliant  path  have  seen 
The  d«eperate  strife  that  won  a  rescued  world , 
The  deeds  of  men  who  live  in  grateful  hearts, 
And  hymn'd  ihair  requiem." 

Elizabith  F.  ELt.KT. 

ITH  luch  conBummate  art  had  General  Arnold  managed  Ub  scheme  ol 
,  villainy  thus  fur,  that  not  a  suspicion  of  his  dofection  was  abroad.  Ha 
returned  to  hia  quartnra  at  the  RobinBou  HouM,  u  wo  hare  observed, 
toward  evening,  and  after  pasaing  &  half  hour  with  bis  wife  and  child. 
and  one  or  two  domeitics,  he  coDvened  freely  with  hia  aids-de- 
camp,  Mt^otB  Vajiok*  and  Franks,  concerning  the  im' 
porlnnt  infonnation  he  was  expecting  to  receive  from 
New  York,  through  a  distinguished  channel 
>  -  which  he  had  just  opened.  This  was  on 
tho  '22d ;  the  34th  was  the  day  lixed  upuu  for  the  ascent  of  the  rivet  by  the  ggptemba, 
British,  and  thli  surrender  of  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Yet,  "*•■ 
with  all  this  guilt  upon  his  soul,  Arnold  was  composed,  and  tho  day  on  which  hli  treason 
wa<  to  be  consummated,  no  change  was  observed  in  his  usual  deportment. 

Washington  returned  from  Hartford  on  the  24th,  by  the  upper  route,  through  Dutchess 
county  to  Fishkill,  and 
thence  along  the  High- 
land road  by  Philips- 
town.  Soon  al\er  leav- 
ing Fishkill,  ha  met  Lii- 
aeme,  the  French  min- 
ister, with  his  suite,  on 
hii  way  to  visit  Ro- 
chambeau.  That  gen- 
tleman induced  the  com-  diomtumm  or  uudld  I  Ain. 

mander-in-chief  to  turn  back  and  pass  the  night  with  him  at  Fishkill.      Washington  and 
his  suite  were  in  tho  saddle  before  dawn,  for  he  wu  anxious  to  reach  Arnold's  quarters  by 

'  Richard  Tarick,  who,  before  the  chxe  of  the  war,  was  promoted  to  colonel,  was  a  sterling  patriot  He 
admired  Arnold  as  a  soldier;  and  when  that  ofGcer'i  defection  became  known,  Variok  was  almost  insane  for 
a  day  or  two.  so  nlterly  contrary  to  the  whole  life  of  Arnold  appeared  the  fact.  Varick  became  one  of 
Washington's  militeiy  family  near  the  close  of  the  war,  as  his  recordiog  secretary.  He  was  mayor  of  the 
oily  of  New  York  from  1791  to  1801.  On  the  death  of  John  Jay,  be  was  elected  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society,  wbich  oOioe  he  held  until  hi*  death,  which  occurred  at  Jeraey  City,  July  30lh,  1831,  ai 
Uin  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 
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breakfaBt  time,  and  they  had  eighteen  miles  to  ride.  The  men,  with  the  baggage,  started 
earlier,  and  conveyed  a  notice  to  Arnold  of  Washington's  intention  to  breakfaBt  with  him. 
When  oppoaite  West  Point,  the  commander-in-chief  turned  his  horse  down  a  lane  toward 
the  river.  La  Fayette,  perceiving  it,  said,  "  General,  you  are  going  in  a  wrong  direction  ; 
you  know  Mrs.  Arnold  is  waiting  breakfast  for  us,  and  that  road  will  take  us  out  of  the  way." 
Washington  answered,  good-naturedly,  "Ah,  I  know  you  young  men  are  all  in  love  with 
Mrs.  Arnold,  and  wish  to  get  where  she  is  as  soon  as  possible.  You  may  go  and  take  your 
breakfast  with  her,  and  tell  her  not  to  wait  for  me,  for  I  must  ride  down  and  examine  the 
redoubts  on  this  side  of  the  river,'  and  will  be  there  in  a  short  time."  The  officers,  how- 
ever, did  not  leave  him,  except  two  aidg-de-carap,  who  rode  on,  at  the  general's  request,  to 
make  known  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Breakfast  was  waiting  when  the  officers  arrived,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  commander-in-chief  and  the  other  gentlemen  would  not  be  there,  Arnold,  his  family,  and 
the  aids-de-camp  sat  down  to  breakfast.  Arnold  appeared  somewhat  moody.  The  enemy 
had  not  appeared  according  to  arrangements,  and  Washington  had  returned  at  least  two 
days  sooner  than  he  anticipated.  While  they  were  at  table.  Lieutenant  Allen  came  with 
a  letter  for  Arnold.  The  general  broke  the  seal  hastily,  for  he  knew  by  the  superscription 
that  it  was  from  Colonel  Jameson,  stationed  at  one  of  the  outposts  below.  The  letter  was, 
indeed,  from  that  officer  ;  but,  instead  of  conveying  the  expected  intelligence  that  the  enemy 
were  moving  up  the  river,  it  informed  him  that  Major  Andre,  of  the  British  army,  was  a 
prisoner  in  his  custody  "     Arnold's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and,  although 

to  General  Wash- 


agitated,  his  e 
tion  was  not  suf- 
ficiently  manifest 
to  excite  the  sus- 
picion    of     those 
around  him.     He 
informed  the  aids- 
de-camp  that  his 
immediate  attend- 
ance was  required 
atWest  Point,  and 
desired  them  to  say 
chamber,  and  sent  for  her.' 
speedily  arrive  with 
they 


Thi  Kitixrtn  Boon.' 


ington,  when  he 
arrived,  that  he 
was  unexpectedly 
called  over  the  riv- 
er, and  would  soon 
return.  He  order- 
ed a  horse  to  be 
made  ready,  and 
then  leaving  the 
table,  he  went  np 
to    Mrs.   Arnold's 


There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  another  messenger  might 
vidence  of  his  treason.  In  brief  and  hurried  words  he  told  her  that 
it  instantly  part,  perhaps  forever,  for  his  life  depended  on  reaching  the  enemy's  lines 
without  detection.  Horror-stricken,  the  poor  young  creature,  but  one  year  a  mother  and 
not  two  a  bride,  swooned  and  sunk  senseless  upon  the  floor.  Arnold  dared  not  call  for  as- 
sistance, but  kissing,  with  lips  blasted  by  words  of  guilt  and  treason,  his  boy,  then  sweetly 
sleeping  in  angel  innocence  and  purity,*  he  rushed  from  the  room,  mounted  a  horse  belonging 

'  These  redonbU  were  upon  the  point,  near  ibe  rail-wsj  tunnel  abore  Gar 

*  This  letter  was  written  on  Ihe  23cl,  two  daja  before.      The  circmnsIaoE 
iletailed  on  page  753  to  753  inclusive. 

*  This  is  a  view  of  ihe  room  in  the  Robinson  House  io  which  Arnold  was  at  breakfast  when  he  receiied 
Colonel  Jtuneson's  letler  announcing  the  arrest  of  Andre.  It  is  preserved  in  its  original  style,  wfaich  is 
[|uite  aneiqee.  Tbe  ceiling  is  low ;  the  heavy  beams  are  bare  ;  the  flre-place  snrrouniled  with  neat  panel- 
work,  without  a  maotel-sheir.  The  door  on  the  right  opens  ialo  a  small  room  which  Arnold  used  as  an 
office ;  the  windows  on  the  left  open  upon  the  garden  and  lawn  on  the  south,  frotn  whence  I  made  the  sketch 
of  the  house  printed  an  page  708. 

*  This  chamber  is  also  preserved  in  its  original  character.    Even  the  panel-work  over  the  fire-place  has 
vbeen  left  napainted  since  the  Revolution,  in  order  to  preserve  some  insoriptions  made  upon  it  with  a  koiTe. 

There  is  carved  in  hold  letters,  "  G.  Wallis,  Lient.  VI.  Mass.  Rc);'t." 

*  This  was  the  only  child  of  Arnold  by  his  second  wife,  bom  in  the  United  States.    His  name  was  James 
Robertson.     He  entered  tbe  British  army,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  of  engineers.     Ha  was 
at  Bermuda  from  1816  to  1818,  and  from  the  last-named  year  until  1823  was  at  Halifax,  ai 
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to  one  of  the  aids  of  Washington,  and  hastened  toward  the  river,  not  by  the  winding  road 
that  led  to  the  "  Beverly  Dock,"  but  along  a  by-way  down  a  steep  hill,  which  is  yet  called 
Arnold's  Path,  At  the  dock  he  entered  his  barge,  and  directed  the  six  oarsmen  to  pusli 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  pull  for  Teller's  Point. ^ 

Arnold's  oarsmen,  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  the  general's  errand,  had  their  muscles 
strengthened  by  a  promise  of  two  gallons  of  rum,  and  the  barge  glided  with  unusual  speed. 
He  told  them  he  was  going  on  board  the  Vulture  with  a  flag,  and  was  obliged  to  make  all 
possible  haste,  as  he  wished  to  return  in  time  to  meet  General  Washington  at  his  quarters. 
When  he  passed  Verplanck's  Point,  he  displayed  a  white  handkerchief,  which,  as  a  signal 
of  amity,  answered  for  both  Colonel  Livingston  at  the  Point,  and  Captain  Sutherland  of 
the  Vulture,  which  lay  in  sight  a  few  miles  below.  They  reached  the  Vulture  without  in- 
terruption, and,  afler  having  introduced  himself  to  Captain  Sutherland,  Arnold  sent  for  the 
coxswain,  and  informed  him  that  he  and  his  oarsmen  were  prisoners.  They  indignantly  as- 
serted their  freedom  to  depart,  alleging  truly,  as  they  supposed,  that  they  had  come  on  board 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  Arnold  coolly  replied  that  they  must  remain  on  board.  Cap- 
tain Sutherland  would  not  interfere  with  Arnold's  commands,  but,  despising  his  meanness, 
he  gave  the  coxswain  a  parole  to  go  on  shore  and  get  such  things  as  he  wanted.  This  was 
done,  and,  when  the  Vulture  arrived  in  New  York,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  set  them  all  at  lib- 
erty. In  this  transaction,  the  inherent  meanness  of  Arnold's  spirit  was  conspicuous,  and 
made  the  British  oflicers  regard  him  with  scorn  as  a  reptile  unworthy  of  that  esteem  which 
a  high-souled  traitor — a  traitor  because  of  great  personal  wrongs — ^might  claim. 

Washington  arrived  at  Robinson's  house  shortly  after  Arnold  had  lef^.  Informed  that 
he  had  gone  to  West  Point,  the  commander-in-chief  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  concluded 
not  to  wait,  but  go  directly  over  and  meet  Arnold  there.  Hamilton  remained  behind,  and 
it  was  arranged  that  the  general  and  his  suite  should  return  to  dinner.  While  crossing  the 
river  in  a  barge,  Washington  expressed  his  expectation  that  they  would  be  greeted  with  a 
salute,  afl  General  Arnold  was  at  the  Point ;  but,  to  his  surprise,  all  was  silent  when  they 
approached  the  landing-place.  Colonel  Lamb,  the  commanding  oflScer,  who  came  strolling 
down  a  winding  path,  was  much  cdtafused  when  he  saw  the  barge  touch  the  shore.  He 
apologized  to  Washington  for  the  apparent  neglect  of  courtesy,  alleging  his  entire  ignorance 
of  his  intended  visit.  The  general  was  surprised,  and  said,  "  Sir,  is  not  General  Arnold 
here  V*  "  No,  sir,"  replied  Colonel  Lamb,  **  he  has  not  been  here  these  two  days,  nor  have 
I  heard  from  him  within  that  time."  This  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Washington.  He 
proceeded,  however,  to  inspect  the  several  works  at  West  Point,  and  at  about  noon  returned 
to  the  Beverly  Dock,  from  whence  he  had  departed. 

While  ascending  from  the  river,  Hamilton  was  seen  approaching  with  hurried  step  and 
anxious  countenance.  He  conversed  with  Washington  in  a  low  tone,  and  returned  with  him 
into  the  house,  where  he  laid  several  papers,  the  damning  evidence  of  Arnold's  guilt,  before 
him.  These  consisted  of  the  documents  given  in  a  preceding  chapter,  which  Arnold  had 
placed  in  Andre's  hands.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Jameson,  and 
one  from  Andre  himself.  Jameson,  uninformed  of  the  return  of  Washington  from  Hartford, 
had  dispatched  a  messenger  thither,  with  the  papers,  to  the  commander-in-chief  After  rid- 
ing officer  of  engineers  in  Nova  Sootia  and  New  Brunswick.  While  thus  in  command,  he  was  at  St.  John's, 
and,  on  going  into  the  house  huilt  by  his  father,  in  King  Street  (which  is  still  standing),  wept  like  a  child. 
His  wife  was  a  ML<8  Goodrich,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  is  a  small  man,  his  eyes  of  remarkable  sharpness, 
and  in  features  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  father.  A  gentleman  who  has  been  in  service  with  him, 
and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  high  commendation,  and  relates  that  be 
expressed  a  desire  to  visit  the  United  States.  Since  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  has  been  one  of 
iier  majesty's  aids-de-camp.  In  1841,  he  was  transferred  from  the  engrineer's  corps,  and  \b  now  (1846)  a 
major  general,  and  a  knight  of  the  royal  Hanoverian  Guelphio  order. — See  Sabine's  Biographical  Sketchet 
of  American  Loyalitti. 

^  The  coxswain  on  the  occasion  was  James  Larvey.  The  aged  Beverly  Garrison,  whom  I  saw  at  Fort 
Montgomery,  knew  him  well.  He  said  Larvey  always  declared  that,  had  be  been  aware  of  Arnold's  inten- 
tion, he  would  have  steered  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  even  if  the  traitor  had  threatened  to  blow  his  brains  out. 
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ing  almost  to  Danbury,  the  messenger  heard  of  the  return  of  Washington  by  the  upper  road, 
and,  hastening  back,  took  the  nearest  route  to  West  Point  through  Lower  Salem,  where 
Andre  was  in  custody.  He  thus  became  the  bearer  of  Andre's  letter  to  Washington.'  He 
arrived  at  the  Robinson  House  four  hours  afler  the  departure  of  Arnold,  and  placed  the  pa- 
pers in  the  hands  of  Hamilton. 

Washington  called  in  Knox  and  La  Fayette  for  counsel.  "  Whom  can  we  trust  now  ?" 
said  the  chief,  with  calmness,  while  the  deepest  feeling  of  sorrow  was  evidently  at  work  in 
his  bosom.  The  condition  of  Mrs.  Arnold,  who  was  quite  frantic  with  grief  and  distress  in 
another  room,  awakened  his  liveliest  sympathies.  He  believed  her  innocent  of  all  previous 
knowledge  of  her  husband's  treasonable  designs,  and  this  gave  keenness  to  the  pang  which 
her  sorrows  created.*  Yet  he  maintained  his  self-possession,  and  calmly  said,  when  dinner 
was  announced,  "  Come,  gentlemen,  since  Mrs.  Arnold  is  unwell,  and  the  general  is  absent, 
let  us  sit  down  without  ceremony." 

As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  papers  were  made  known,  Washington  dispatched  Hamil- 
ton on  horseback  to  Verplanck's  Point,  that  preparations  might  be  made  there  to  stop  the 
traitor.  But  Arnold  had  got  nearly  six  hours'  the  start  of  him,  the  tide  was  ebbing,  and 
the  six  strong  oarsmen,  prompted  by  expected  reward,  had  pulled  with  vigor.  When  Ham- 
ilton arrived  at  the  Point,  a  flag  of  truce  was  approaching  from  the  Vulture  to  that  post. 
The  bearer  brought  a  letter  from  Arnold  to  Washington,  which  Hamilton  forwarded  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  then  wrote  to  General  Greene  at  Tappan,  advising  him  to  take 
precautionary  measures  to  prevent  any  movement  of  the  enemy  in  carrying  out  the  traitor's 
projects.  The  failure  of  the  plot  was  not  known  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  until  the  arrival  of 
the  Vulture  at  New  York  the  next  morning,  and  then  he  had  no  disposition  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  the  Americans  in  the  Highlands,  now  thoroughly  awake  to  the  danger  that  had 
threatened. 

Arnold's  letter  to  Washington  was  written  to  secure  protection  for  his  wife  and  child. 
"  I  have  no  favor  to  ask  for  myself,"  he  said ;  **  I  have  too  often  experienced  the  ingratitude 
of  my  country  to  attempt  it ;  but,  from  the  known  humanity  of  your  excellency,  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  your  protection  for  Mrs.  Arnold  from  eviry  insult  and  injury  that  a  mistaken 
vengeance  of  my  countrymen  may  expose  her  to.  It  ought  to  fall  only  on  me.  She  is  as 
good  and  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  is  incapable  of  doing  wrong."  In  this  letter  Arnold 
avowed  his  love  for  his  country,  and  declared  that  that  sentiment  actuated  him  in  his  present 

*  This  letter  of  Andre's  is  a  model  of  frankness,  and  exhibits  the  highest  regard  for  truth  and  honor. 
After  revealing  his  name  and  character,  and  relating  the  oircmnstances  under  which  he  was  lured  within 
the  American  lines  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and  mentioning  his  capture,  he  says,  "  Thus,  as  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  vile  con- 
dition of  an  enemy  in  disguise  within  your  posts."  He  disavowed  any  intention  of  being  a  spy,  and  asked, 
as  a  favor,  that  he  should  not  be  branded  as  such,  he  "  being  involuntarily  an  impostor.'*  He  further  re- 
quested the  privilege  of  sending  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  to  a  friend,  for  linen ;  and 
concluded  by  intimating  that  there  were  several  American  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  Charleston  for 
whom  he  might  be  exchanged. 

'  "  She,  for  a  considerable  time,"  says  Hamilton,  in  a  vivid  description  of  the  scene,  "  entirely  lost  her- 
self. The  general  went  up  to  see  her.  She  upbraided  him  with  being  in  a  plot  to  murder  her  child.  One 
moment  she  raved ;  another,  she  melted  into  tears.  Sometimes  she  pressed  her  infant  to  her  bosom,  and  la- 
mented its  fate,  occasioned  by  the  imprudence  of  its  father,  in  a  manner  that  would  have  pierced  Insensibil- 
ity itself.  All  the  sweetness  of  beauty,  all  the  loveliness  of  innocence,  all  the  tenderness  of  a  wife,  and  all 
the  fondness  of  a  mother,  showed  themselves  in  her  appearance  and  conduct.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  plan,  and  that  the  first  knowledge  of  it  was  when  Ar- 
nold went  to  tell  her  he  must  banish  himself  from  his  country  and  from  her  forever.  She  instantly  fell  into 
convulsions,  and  he  left  her  in  that  situation." 

Mr.  Leake,  the  biographer  of  Colonel  John  Lamb,  basing  his  opinion  upon  information  received  from  Ar- 
nold's sister  Hannah,  in  1801,  regards  this  scene  as  only  a  trick  to  deceive,  and  believes  that  Arnold's  wife 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  the  defection  of  her  husband.  Hannah  Arnold  averred  that  the 
traitor's  wife  received  a  pension  from  the  Queen  of  England  during  her  life. — See  Life  of  John  Lamb^  by 
Isaac  Q.  Leake,  p.  270.  I  can  not  but  regard  the  inference  of  Mr.  Leake  as  untenable.  It  was  certainly 
consoling  to  the  feelings  of  Hannah  Arnold  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  another,  and  not  his  own  base 
principles,  was  the  source  of  the  defection  and  disgrace  of  her  brother. 
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jonduct.  "  In  abort,"  uys  Sparka,  ••  tfae  malignant  fpirit,  impudence,  and  blunted  moral 
feeling  ibown  in  this  letter  were  congiatent  with  hii  character.  Attachment  to  his  wife 
was  the  only  redeeming  quality  which  seemed  not  to  be  extioguished.'" 

Washington  also  received  a  letter  from  Beverly  Robinson,  dated  on  board  the  Vulture, 
demanding,  in  mild  terms,  the  releaae  of  Andre,  claiming  it  aa  equitable,  he  being  on  shore 
with  a  fiag  of  truce  at  the  request  of  General  Arnold.  Robinson  attempted  to  influence  the 
mind  of  the  chief  by  referring  to  tbeir  former  friendship,  but  the  letter  had  not  tfae  least  ef- 
fect upon  Waahington'a  firmness  of  purpoae.  He  waa  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  defection, 
and  hit  thoughts  and  eBbrts  were  first  directed  to  measures  of  security.  He  had  a  most  del- 
icate task  to  perform.  He  might  suspect  the  innocent,  and  give  hia  confidence  to  the  un- 
worthy. He  resolved,  as  the  leaat  dangerous  couree,  to  confide  unreservedly  in  all  hia  oS- 
oers,  and  this  resolution,  promptly  acted  upon,  had  a  very  salutary  efiect.* 

Waahington  aent  orders  to  General  Greene,  directing  him  to  put  the  left  wing  of  the 
army,  near  Tappan,  in  motion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  march  toward  King's  Ferry.  It  waa 
midnight  when  the  exprees  reached  Greene's  quartera  ;  before  dawn  the  whole  diviaion  waa 
.  upon  the  march.  The  commander-in-chief  also  diapatched  a  letter  to  Colonel  Jameson,  di- 
recting him  to  send  Andre  to  Robinson's  bouse  under  a  strong  guard.  This  measeoger  also 
reached  his  destination  at  Lower  Salem,  at  midnight.  Andre  waa  aroused,  and,  although 
the  rain  waa  falling  fast,  and  the  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  a  guard,  under  Major  Tall- 
madgo,  set  oS"  with  tbe  prisoner  immediately.  They  rode  all  night,  and  arrived  at  Robin- 
son's house  at  dawn  on  the  26th.  Andre  was  taken  over  to  West  Point  the  same  September, 
evening,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  waa  conveyed,  under  a  strong  esoort  of  '^^ 
cavalry,  to  Tappan,  where  he  was  tried  and  convicted  as  a  spy.  Thia  event  will  bo  noticed 
in  connection  with  the  details  of 
his  capture.  For  tbe  present,  my 
tour  leads  me  to  the  conaideration 
of  other  important  tranaactions 
within  cannon-echo  of  the  Sugar 
I/xtf,  at  whose  base  we  are  stand- 
ing, and  up  whose  ateep  aides  I 
was  desirous  of  climbing,  to  view 
the  prospect  so  glowingly  depict- 
ed by  the  pen  of  Dr.  Dwight ;' 
but  recollecting  that  the  venera- 
ble boatman  waa  awaiting  my  return,  I  exchani^ 
hasty  adieu  with  Lieutenant  Aideu,  aud  hu^tunud  buck 
to  the  Beverly  Dock  by  way  of  ArTtolrTs  Path.     There  I  found  the  old  waterman  quietly 

'  Inclosed  in  the  letter  to  Washington  wss  one  for  Mrs.  Arnold,  who,  when  ikns  made  acquainted  of  her 
hiuband's  ssTely,  becarae  more  quiet.  She  was  treated  with  great  tenderness  by  Wasbinglou,  and  vrss  soon 
alterwsrd  lent  to  New  York  nniter  an  escort,  and  Joined  her  haaband.  Her  aOcction  survived  his  bonur, 
and  throa|;h  all  bis  subsequent  career  she  exemplified  (he  character  of  a  true  woman's  love,  which  often 
"Cliuf^  like  ivy  to  a  worthless  thing." 

'  The  position  of  Colonel  Livingston  at  Verplanok'a  Point,  with  some  circurastances  that  appeared  sos- 
pioious,  made  him  liable  to  be  diatmslcd,  for  it  might  fairly  be  presumed  that  be  was  directly  or  indirectly 
cancemed  in  Arnold's  movements.  By  a  brief  letter,  Washington  ordered  Livingston  to  come  to  head-quar- 
lers  immediately.  Consoioos  of  his  integrity,  that  ofEcer  promptly  obeyed,  but  he  expected  his  conduct 
would  be  subjected  to  a  strict  investigation.  Washington  made  no  inquiries.  He  told  him  that  be  had  more 
explicit  orders  to  give  than  he  could  well  communicate  by  letter,  and  that  was  the  object  of  calling  him  to 
the  Highlands.  "  It  is  a  scarce  of  gratificalioD  to  me,"  said  the  commander-in-chief,  "  that  the  post  was 
in  the  hands  of  an  olTicer  so  devoted  as  yourself  to  ibe  cause  of  your  oountry."  Washington's  confidence 
«as  not  misplaced,  for  there  was  not  a  purer  patriot  in  that  war  than  Heniy  Livingston. 

»  Dwij-ht's  Travdi  i«  Nta  Ennlamt. 

*  This  view  is  taken  from  the  Hodson  River  rail-road,  looking  north.  The  dock,  covered  with  oord  wood, 
is  seen  near  tbe  point  on  the  left.  It  is  at  the  termination  of  a  marsh,  near  the  point  of  a  hold,  rocky  prom- 
ontory, throDgb  which  is  a  deep  rock  cutting  for  the  road.    The  distant  hills  on  the  extreme  left  are  on  the 
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fishing,  and  apparently  unconscious  that  two  hours  had  elapsed  since  we  parted.  He  locked 
his  oars,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  at  the  foot  of  Buttermilk  Falls.  I  clamhered  up 
the  steep,  rough  road  under  the  cliff,  to  the  village,  dined  at  a  late  hour  upon  cold  mutton 
and  stale  bread,  and  in  a  light  wagon,  procured  with  difficulty  for  the  occasion,  set  off,  with 
a  boy  driver,  for  Fort  Montgomery,  about  four  miles  below.  For  half  the  distance  the  road 
(which  is  the  old  military  one  of  the  Revolution)  was  smooth  ;  the  residue  of  the  way  wa«* 
as  rough  as  rocks  and  gulleys  could  make  it.  On  every  side  huge  bowlders,  many  of  them 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  lie  scattered  over  the  bare  flat  rocks,  like  fruit  shaken  from  a  tree  in 
autumn.  They  become  more  numerous  toward  the  base  of  the  steep  mountain  range  on  the 
M'est,  where  they  lie  in  vast  masses,  like  mighty  pebbles  rolled  up  by  the  waves  upon  the 
shore.     Here  the  geologist  has  a  wonderful  page  spread  out  for  his  contemplation. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  Montgomery,  we  turned  up  a  rough  mountain  road  to 
visit  an  old  lady  named  Rebecca  Rose,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  lived  close  by  Fort  Mont- 
gomery at  the  time  it  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  I  found  her  upon  a  bed  of  sickness,  too 
feeble  then  to  converse,  but  at  a  subsequent  visit  she  was  well  and  communicative.  She 
was  a  child  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  has  no  distinct  recollection  of  events  at  the  • 
taking  of  the  forts,  except  her  care  and  anxiety  in  concealing  her  rag  babies  in  a  sap  trough, 
while  her  parents  were  hiding  their  property  in  the  woods.  Her  father  was  a  tanner  and 
shoemaker,  in  the  employ  of  the  garrison  at  the  two  forts.  The  British  tried  to  frighten 
him  into  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  a  guide  for  them,  by  twice  hauling  him  up  to  an 
apple-tree  with  a  halter  around  his  neck.  He  resolutely  defied  them,  and  they  passed  on. 
From  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Rose,  among  the  hills,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  of  rock 
and  forest,  cliff  and  river,  imaginable  ;  overlooking  Forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  the  Race 
flanked  by  Anthony's  Nose  and  the  Dunderberg,  and  the  fertile  hills  of  West  Chester  in 
the  distance. 

Near  Mrs.  Rose  lived  an  old  soldier  who  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Fort  Montgomery. 
I  found  him  living  with  his  daughter,  a  little  plump  widow  of  fifty,  in  a  cottage  beside  a 
clear  stream  that  comes  leaping  down  from  the  hills.  He  was  a  private  in  Captain  Dc 
Vere's  company,  Colonel  Dubois's  regiment,  and  was  bayoneted  in  the  thigh  when  the  enemy 
made  their  way  over  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery  and  fought  the  garrison  hand  to 
hand.  Although  nearly  ninety  years  old,  he  was  vigorous  and  talked  sensibly.  I  asked  the 
privilege  of  sketching  his  portrait,  which  he  readily  granted,  and  I  was  about  unlocking  my 
port-folio  for  the  purpose,  when  his  daughter,  resting  upon  a  broom  handle,  and  assuming  the 
shrewd  look  of  a  speculator,  inquired,  "  What'll  ye  give  ?"  •*  For  what  ?"  I  inquired.  **  For 
daddy's  likeness,"  she  answered.  Unacquainted  with  the  market  value  of  such  commodi- 
ties, and  being  doubtful  as  to  the  present  sample  possessing  much  intrinsic  worth,  I  made 
the  indefinite  offer  of  "  What  is  right."  *'  No,  no,"  she  said,  tuning  her  voice  to  a  higher 
key,  and  beginning  to  sweep  the  floor  vigorously,  *•  you  sha'n't  look  at  him  till  you  tell  me 
what  you'll  give.  We've  been  cheated  enough  a'ready.  Two  scamps  come  along  here  last 
week,  and  told  my  darter  they'd  make  a  likeness  on  her  for  their  breakfasts,  and  they  on'y 
guv  her  a  nasty  piece  of  black  paper,  that  had  a  nose  no  more  like  sis's  than  that  tea-pot 
spout.  No,  sir ;  give  me  a  half  a  dollar,  or  clear  out  quick  I"  The  more  fortunate  sil- 
houettists  had  evidently  ruined  my  prospects  for  a  gratuitous  sitting  of  the  old  soldier  ;  and 
feeling  very  doubtful  whether  the  demanded  half  dollar,  if  paid,  would  add  a  mite  to  Jhis 
comforts,  I  respectfully  declined  giving  the  price.  The  filial  regard  of  the  dear  woman  was 
terribly  shocked,  and  she  called  me  a  cheat  and  other  hard  names.  I  shook  hands  with  the 
old  *•  Continentaler"  as  I  rose  to  depart,  and  turning  quietly  to  the  dame,  who  was  yet 
sweeping  around  the  room  in  a  towering  passion,  invited  her  to  sit  for  her  portrait !  This 
produced  a  climax ;  she  seized  the  broom  by  the  brush ;  I  saved  my  head  by  closing  the 
door  between  us.     I  walked  ofiT  unscathed  and  much  amused,  in  the  midst  of  a  perfect 

west  side  of  the  Hudson ;  and  through  the  gorge  formed  for  the  road  may  be  seen  the  military  edifices  of 
West  Point. 
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ihower  of  grapc-ihot  from  hei  tongue-battery,  compelled  to  coatent  myself  wilh  a.  pen  ani] 

ink  Bicetch  of  the  homet  instead  of  the  one  I  had  asked  for. 

_..  .-  .  We  descended  the  hills,  and  proceeded 

to  the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery,  a  rough 
promontory  on  the  north  side  of  Feploap's, 
or  Poplopen's,  Kill."  It  terminates  in  a 
steep  cliff' at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  and 
was  an  admirable  situation  for  a  strong  for- 
tress to  command  the  river.  Almost  the 
entire  line  of  the  fortifications  may  be  trac- 
ed upon  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  which  is 
rocky,  and  bare  of  every  thing  but  stinted 
grass  and  dwarf  cedars.  More  than  half 
way  down  to  the  water's  edge  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  two-gun-battery  which  was 
View  HiiB  i-uni  (EoNTOQHRBr'  placed  there  to  cover  the  chain  and  ckev- 

aux  tie  frise  which  were  stretched  across 

the  river  from  the  upper  aide  of  Poplopen's  Kill  to  Anthony's  Nose. 

We  crossed  to  the  southern  side  of  the  stream,  and  clambered  up  a  winding  and  romantic 

pathway  among  cedars,  chestnuts,  and  sassafras,  to  the  high  table  land  whereon  stood  Fort 

Clinton,  within  rifie  shot  of  Fort  Montgomery.     A  fine  mansion,  belonging  to  Mrs.  Pell, 

with  cultivated  grounds  around  it,  occupy  the  area  within  the  ravelins  of  the  old  fort.     The 

banks  of  the  fortress  have  been  leveled,  its  foss^  filled  up,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  n 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Mrs.  Pell's  is 

Lake  Sinnipink,  a  small  sheet  of  crystal  water, 

surrounded  by  the  primitive  forest,  and  as  wild 

in  its  accompaniments  as  when  the  Indian  cast 

bis  bait  in  its  deep  waters.      From  its  western 

rim  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Bear  Mountain  to 
The 
I  feet 


:i  a  thousand  feet, 
mdred  and  twenty-thre 


an  altitude  of 
lake  itself  is 
above  the  ri^ 

Near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Sinnipink,  on  the 
river  slope  of  the  hills,  stands  the  cottage  of  the 
aged  Beverly  Garrison,  a  hale  old  man  of  eighty- 
seven  years.  He  was  a  stout  lad  of  fourteen 
when  the  forts  were  taken.  His  father,  who 
worked  a  great  deal  for  Beverly  E.obinson,  and 
admired  him,  named  this  boy  in  honor  of  that 
gentleman.     When  the  British  approached  the 


'  This  kill,  or  ernk,  is  the  dividing  liee  between  the  towns  or  Monroe  and  Cornwall,  in  Orange  county, 
lis  eorreol  orthography  is  uncertain.  Upon  a  map  of  the  Sute  of  New  York  made  in  1779  il  is  c&lled  Cop- 
lap'i  Kill;  in  tbe  Brilisb  plan  of  Ihe  engagements  there,  of  nKich  the  map  given  on  page  166  is  a  copy,  it 
is  spclleit  Pcploap'e  ;  Romans,  who  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the  forts,  wrote  it  Pcxiploop'i. 

*  This  view  13  from  an  eminence  near  the  moontain  roail,  &bont  three  quarters  of  a  mils  in  Ibo  rear  of 
Fort  Montgomery,  la  the  distance,  the  cultivated  slopes  of  West  Chester,  between  Pceksltill  and  Ver- 
planck'a  Point,  are  seen.  On  the  left  is  the  high,  rooky  promontory  called  Anthony's  Nose;  on  the  right 
is  the  Dundcrbcrp,  with  a  portion  of  Bevcridge's  bland ;  the  buildings  in  the  center  of  the  picture,  owned 
by  Mrs.  Pells  indicate  Ihe  site  of  Fort  Clinton ;  tAward  the  right  is  seen  the  deep  ravine  through  which 
Hows  Poplopen's  Creek,  and  on  the  extreme  right,  partly  hidden  by  the  tree  in  the  foreground,  Bod  fronting 
Ihe  river,  is  the  cite  of  Fort  Montgomery.  The  scenery  from  this  point  d"  view  is  indeed  roagnifioent 
This  picture  is  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  Tioe,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  spot. 

'  This  view  is  from  the  ontlot  of  the  lake,  witbin  a  few  rods  of  tbe  spot  where  a  large  number  of  the 
Americans  and  British  were  slain  in  a  prelimlnaiy  skirmish  on  the  afternoon  when  the  forts  were  taken. 
The  bodies  were  thrown  into  the  lake,  and  from  that  circutostanee  il  was  anerward  called  Bloody  Pood. 
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Kr,  OirriHHi'l  RscaDecOoiiI.  "  Cuptnln  KiiOj.'  Cbmcter  of  Forta  CUalDa  ud  HontganiHy.  (1mm  it  JHk 

Tarta,  Beverly  uid  hU  father,  who  wu  wagon-master  at  Fort  Montgomery,  were  ordered  to 
take  a  large  iron  cannon  to  the  outworks  on  the  neck  of  the  promontory.  While  thua  en- 
gaged, they  were  made  pria-  but  bis  life  wu  spared  on 
oners  ;  but  Beverly,  being  a  ,j.^i&,  condition  that  he  should  pilot 
boy,  was  allowed  his  liberty.  /^^^"V  Wayne  on  his  expedition  over 
He  told  me  that  he  was  j|  \  ihe  same  rugged  hills  to  at- 
standing  on  the  ramparts  of  ■  '  i.^^^r''  *'"''  ^^''"y  Point.  Mr.  Gar- 
Fort  Montgomery  on  the  jSff^  '■  /w^ '  risen  remembered  the  famoos 
morning  when  Arnold  passed  flRK.  r  ''^^  ^''^''  woman  called  Captain 
by,  in  bis  barge,  fleeing  to  aV^'^^f^^  Molly,  the  wife  of  a  cannon- 
the  Vulture,  and  that  he  roc-  ja08^^  i'^  '*'^'  *''*'  *'"^''^'*  *  field-pieoe 
ognized  the  general,  as  well  /iCv^^HV^^t^BB-s  "'  *''°  battle  of  Uonmouth, 
as  Larvey,  his  coxswain.  He  /^  //^  JR^a  I  lmKm^'^\  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'■^^  "^  ^^^  husband, 
also  informed  me  that  a  Tory,  /  ■'  '^^tBgij  jR^'l' ii  >'''-''<\'.  She  generally  dressed  ia  the 
named  Brom  Springster,  pi-  ''  , .  ^%  y^  ',  petticoats  of  her  sex,  with  aL 
loted  the  enemy  over  the  ^f  artilleryman's  coat  over. 
Dunderberg  to  the  forts.  .y^^  e  J)  /^ttliA^i^y?  ^^  *"  '"  Fort  Clinton, 
Brom  afterward  became  a  )if  "-K^  '-•Cc,  J*  t/  ^  with  her  husband,  when  it 
prisoner  to  the  patriots,  t^  was  attacked.  When  the 
Americans  retreated  from  the  fort,  as  the  enemy  scaled  the  ramparts,  her  husband  dropped 
his  match  and  fled.  Molly  caught  it  up,  touched  off  the  piece,  and  then  scampered  off.  It 
was  the  last  gun  flred  by  the  Americans  in  the  fort.  Urs.  Eose  (just  mentioned)  remem- 
bers her  as  Jyirttj  Kate,  living  between  Fort  Montgomery  and  Buttermilk  Falls,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  where  she  died  a  horrible  death  from  the  effects  of  a  syphilitic  disease.  J 
shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  bold  camp-follower,  whom  Washington  honored  with  a 
sergeant's  commission  for  her  bravery  on  the  field  of  Monmouth,  nearly  nine  months  after- 
ward, when  reviewing  the  events  of  that  battle. 

Here,  by  the  clear  spring  which  bubbles  up  near  the  cottage  of  the  old  patriot,  and  in 
the  shadow  of  Bear  Mountain,  behind  which  the  sun  Is  declining,  let  us  glance  at  the  Bev- 
olutionaiy  history,  of  this  region. 

Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  were  included  in  the  Highland  fortifications  ordered  to 
be  constructed  in  1775—6.  These,  like  Fort  Constitution,  were  commenced  by  Bernard 
Romans,  assisted  by  skillful  French  engineers,  and  were  finally  completed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Captain  Thomas  Machin.  Fort  Montgomery  was  of  sufficient  size  to  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  men  ;  Fort  Clinton  was  only  about  half  as  large.  They  were  built 
of  stones  and  earth,  and  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  1776.  Pursuant  to  a  recommend- 
ation of  Romans,  made  the  previous  autumn,  preparations  were  made  to  place  obstmctions 
in  the  river  from  the  mouth  of  Poplopen's,  or  Peploap's  Kill,  to  Anthony's  Nose,  opposite. 
These  obstructions,  which  were  not  completed  until  the  autumn  of  1777,  just  before  the 
forts  were  attacked,  consisted  of  a  vrey  strong  boom,  and  heavy  iron  chain.'  The  lat- 
ter, eighteen  _;=  in  length,  was 
hundred  feet  ^t^  ■ .  1 1  'i  -Uf/Mrtimniriir^Ii:;raIir7^'-''WI  IJ  ■i|„IJ.*i  ■Hawa  buoyed  up  by 
heavy  spars,  connected  by  iron  links,  and  also  by  large  rails  of  timber.  It  was  believed 
that  these  obstructions,  covered  by  ihe  guns  of  the  fort,  and  accompanied  by  several  armed 
vessels,  would  be  sufficient  to  effectually  prevent  the  enemy  from  ascending  the  river.  The 
roeult,  however,  was  otherwise, 

'  Generals  Knox  and  Greene  viaited  Fort  MontgomeTy  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  company  with  Generals 
Wape,  M'Doogal,  and  Clinlon.  They  made  a  joint  report  to  Washington,  in  which  they  reoomnieDded 
the  oompletioD  of  the  obstmctions  substantially  as  they  were  sAerwanl  done.  The  boom  and  the  cAnokt 
cU  frut  so  obatmcted  iho  carrent  of  the  river  (here  very  strong),  that  the  water  was  raised  two  or  three 
feet  above  them,  and  pressed  upon  ibem  heavily.  Twice  the  chain  was  parted  by  this  pressure  :  firet,  a 
swivel,  which  came  Trom  Ticonderoga,  was  broken ;  and  the  second  lime  a  clevis,  which  was  nuide  ai 
Poughkecpsie,  gave  way. 
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Cinditlon  of  the  British  Forcei.    Putnam's  iotended  Expedition.    Sir  Henrj  Clinton's  Stratagem.    Landing  of  British  Troops. 

When  Burgoyne  found  himself  environed  with  difHculties  at  Saratoga,  and  perceived  the 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  American  army  under  Gates,  he  dispatched  messengers  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  then  commanding  at  New  York  in  the  absence  of  General  Howe/  urging 
him  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favor,  and  join  him,  if  possible,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  scat- 
ter the  half-disciplined  provincials.  Clinton  was  eager  to  comply  ;  but  a  re-enforcement  of 
troops  from  Europe,  expected  for  several  weeks,  was  still  delayed.  This  force,  amounting 
to  almost  two  thousand  men,  under  General  Robertson,  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  CX;- 
tober.  Having  sailed  in  Dutch  bottoms,  they  were  three  months  on  the  voyage.  The 
first  battle  of  Stillwater  had  now  been  fought,  and  the  second  was  nigh  at  hand.  Putnam 
was  in  the  Highlands,  with  fifleen  hundred  men  ;  his  head-quarters  were  at  Peekskill. 
Washington  had  drawn  upon  Putnam,  toward  the  close  of  September,  for  twenty-five  hund- 
red troops,  to  aid  in  defending  Philadelphia  and  the  works  on  the  Delaware,  then  menaced 
by  the  enemy.*  Their  places  were  supplied  by  militia  of  New  York  and  Connecticut ;  but, 
/apprehending  no  hostile  movement  up  the  Hudson,  Putnam  had  discharged  about  one  thou- 
sand of  them,  leaving  his  efiective  force  only  fifleen  hundred  strong.  Forts  Clinton  and 
Montgomery,  commanded  by  the  brothers  James  and  George  Clinton,  were  feebly  garrisoned ; 
in  both  fortresses  there  were  not  more  than  six  hundred  men,  chiefly  militia  from  Dutchess 
and  Ulster.  There  was  a  fortification  near  Peekskill,  called  Fort  Independence,  which  was 
also  feebly  garrisoned  ;  in  fact,  the  Highland  posts  were  almost  defenseless  against  a  respect- 
able demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  arrival  of  re-enforcements,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  prepared  for  an  expedition  up  the 
Hudson,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  but  chiefly  to 
make  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Burgoyne.  On  Saturday  evening,  the  4th  of  October, 
he  proceeded  up  the  river  in  flat  boats  and  transports,  with  about  Bve  thousand  men, 
and  landed  at  Tarrytown,  nearly  thirty  miles  from  New  York.'  This  was  a  feint  to  de- 
ceive General  Putnam  into  the  belief  that  Peekskill  was  his  destination.  To  strengthen 
this  belief,  and  to  divert  Putnam's  attention  from  the  Highland  forts,  Clinton  proceeded  on 
Sunday,  with  three  thousand  troops,  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below  Peekskill,  where 
he  debarked.  General  Putnam  fell  back,  on  his  approach,  to  the  high  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Peekskill,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  Governor  Clinton,  desiring  him  to  send  to  his  aid  as 
many  troops  as  he  could  spare  from  the  forts.  The  militia  in  the  vicinity  rallied  around 
Putnam,  and  he  had  about  two  thousand  men,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  to  dispute  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  up  the  Hudson,  either  by  land  or  water.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  per- 
ceived that  his  stratagem  was  successful,  and  the  next  morning,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  he 
passed  two  thousand  of  his  troops  over  to  Stony  Point,  whence  they  made  their  way  among 
the  tangled  defiles  and  lofly  crags  of  the  Dunderberg  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery, 
twelve  miles  distant.  The  transports  were  anchored  near  Stony  Point,  and  the  corps  of 
Loyalists,  under  Colonels  Bayard  and  Fanning,  remained  at  Verplanck's  Point.  A  detach, 
ment  was  lefl  near  Stony  Point,  to  guard  the  pass  and  preserve  a  communication  with  the 
fleet.  Three  frigates,  the  Tartar,  Preston,  and  Mercury,  proceeded  up  the  river  to  a  posi- 
tion between  what  is  now  known  as  Caldwell's  Landing  and  Fort  Lidependence,  and  within 
oannon-shot  of  the  latter. 

Grovemor  Clinton  received  advices  on  Sunday  night  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  ships 
and  transports  at  Tarrytown,  and,  on  Monday  morning,  a  scouting  party  of  one  hundred 

*  General  Howe  was  now  in  PcnnsyWania.  His  army  was  encamped  at  Germantown,  and  being  in  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  he  had  established  his  headquarters  in  that  city. 

'  When  this  requBition  was  made,  Patnam  was  preparing  a  plan  for  attacking  the  enemy  at  foar  diflerent 
points :  Staten  Island,  Long  Island,  Paalos's  Hook,  and  New  York.  He  relied  upon  the  militia  of  Coooecti- 
oat,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  to  accomplish  his  designs.  Fortunately,  Washington  made  his  requisi- 
tion in  time  to  prevent  what  must  have  proved  a  disastrous  expedition. 

'  Colonel  Luddington  was  posted  at  Tarrytown  with  about  five  hundred  militia.  Clinton  sent  a  flag  with 
a  peremptory  summons  for  them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  While  parlejring  with  the  flag, 
the  enemy  endeavored  to  surround  the  militia,  which  Luddington  perceiving,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  The 
British  then  returned  to  their  shipping. 
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Ml  InlbnnMl  oTilM  Landing  or  Uw  Bi 


men  und  M  jo  L  an  who  he  had 
Bont  to  the  Dunde  be  j,  to  wa  c  the  no- 
t  ons  of  the  encmj  re  unci  wi  h  nform 
at  on  that  about  forty  boats  hlled  w  th 
troops  ]  ad  la  d  d  near  So  Po  nt 
other  party  of  th  rtj  men  as  Boiit 
upon  the  mounta  n  oad  lead  ng  fom  Fo  t 
C  n  on  lo  Havers  raw  an  I  at  a  place 
called  Dood!  town  three  m  lea  south  from 
the  fort    they  fell    n  with  the  advanced 


guard  of  I  app  a  h  g  B  h  Th 
Am  r  ans  ere  o  de  ed  to  Furrende  bu 
refused  w  hen  th  enem}  fi  ed  upon  tl  em 
They  returned  the  fire  w  1  p  and  re 
t  ated  0  he  fort  'n  hout  los  ng  a  mai 
The  dea  gn  of  the  enemy  whs  now  appa 
rent  1  vas  past  oon  and  no  nlell 
gence  had  been  rece  v  d  i  om  Pu  nam 
C  ]  nton  had  d  spatcbed  a  n  e^sen^icr  to  that 
ft  enelnopidlna     rong 


'  Th«  view,  is  from  Pcekskill  landing,  looking  up  the  riTer.     On  the  left  i*  the  Dunderberg,  or  Thunder 
Moontoin,  treer  which  the  Iroopi  marched  to  ForU  Clinton  end  Montgomery.     The  dtrk  •pot  on  the  brink 
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Treachery  of  a  Mesaenger.         Putnam  deceired.         Skirmiah  near  Fort  Montgomery.         Forts  ordered  to  be  Surrendered 

re-enforcement  to  defend  the  forta.  The  messenger,  whose  name  was  Waterbury,  treacher- 
ously delayed  his  journey,  and  tho  next  day  deserted  to  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  while, 
Putnam,  astonished  at  hearing  nothing  further  from  the  enemy,  rode  to  reconnoiter,  and  did 
not  return  to  his  head-quarters,  near  Continental  Village,  until  after  the  firing  was  heard  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  Colonel  Humphreys,  who  was  alone  at  head-quarters  when  the 
firing  began,  urged  Colonel  Wyllys,  the  senior  officer  in  camp,  to  send  all  the  men  not  on 
duty  to  Fort  Montgomery.*  He  immediately  complied,  but  it  was  too  late.  It  was  twi- 
light before  they  reached  the  river,  and  the  enemy  had  then  accomplished  their  purpose. 

The  British  army,  piloted  by  a  Tory,  traversed  the  Dunderberg  in  a  single  column,  and 
at  its  northern  base  separated  into  two  divisions.  One  division,  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  consisting  of  nine  hundred  men,  was  destined  for  the  attack  on  Fort  Montgomery  ; 
the  other,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  consisting  of  an  equal 
number,  was  to  storm  Fort  Clinton.  There  was  a  large  body  of  Hessians  in  each  division. 
Governor  Clinton,  on  hearing  of  the  attack  upon  his  scouts  near  Doodletown,  sent  out  a  de- 
tachment of  more  than  one  hundred  men,  under  Colonels  Bruyn  and  M'Claghrey,*  with  a 
brass  field-piece  and  sixty  men,  to  an  advantageous  post  on  the  road  to  Orange  furnace.  As 
the  enemy  approached,  another  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  was  sent  to  the  same  point, 
but  they  were  pressed  back  by  the  bayonets  of  a  superior  force,  and  retreated  to  a  twelve- 
pounder  in  the  rear,  leaving  their  guns  (which  they  spiked)  in  possession  of  the  assailants. 
With  the  second  cannon  they  did  great  execution,  until  it  bursted,  when  they  retreated  to 
Fort  Montgomery,  followed  by  £merick*s  corps  of  chasseurs,  a  corps  of  Loyalists  and  New 
York  volunteers,  and  the  fifty-second  and  fifty-seventh  British  regiments,  under  Campbell. 
The  pursued  kept  up  a  galling  fire  with  small-arms  while  on  their  retreat,  and  slew  many 
of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  the  mean  while,  made  his  way  toward  Fort  Clinton  with  much 
difficulty,  for  upon  a  narrow  pass  between  the  Sinnipink  Lake  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mount- 
ain and  the  high  river  bank  was  a  strong  abatis.*  This  was  overcome  after  much  hard 
fighting,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  both  forts  were  invested  by  the  enemy.  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton sent  a  fiag,  with  a  summons  for  both  garrisons  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  within  ^ve 
minutes,  or  they  would  all  be  put  to  the  sword.  Lieutenant-colonel  Livingston  was  sent  by 
Governor  Clinton  to  receive  the  flag,  and  to  inform  the  enemy  that  the  Americans  were  de- 
termined to  defend  the  forts  to  the  last  extremity.     The  action  was  immediately  renewed 


of  the  river,  upon  the  extreroo  left,  shows  the  place  of  the  coffer-dam  made  by  the  deluded  seekers  after 
Captain  Kidd's  treasure.  At  the  water's  edge,  on  the  right,  is  seen  the  grading  of  the  Hudson  River  rail- 
road, in  course  of  construction  when  the  sketch  was  made.  The  dark  mountain  on  the  right  is  Anthony^s 
Nose.  Intermediately,  and  projecting  far  into  the  river,  is  a  high,  sandy  bluflT,  on  which  stood  Fort  Inde- 
pendence. Further  on  is  Beveridge's  Island ;  and  in  the  extreme  distance,  behind  the  flag-stafT,  is  seen  Bear 
Mountain.  Between  the  point  of  Fort  Independence  and  the  rock  cutting  of  the  rail-road  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Peek's  Kill,  or  Peek's  Creek.  The  Plan  of  the  attack  here  given  is  copied  from  the  narrative  of  Stedman, 
a  British  officer,  and  appears  to  be  mainly  correct.     The  reader  may  correct  the  slight  errors  by  the  text. 

*  See  Humphreys's  Life  of  Putnam.  This  detachment  seems  to  have  been  mistaken  by  Stedman  for  the 
whole  army  under  Putnam,  for  on  his  map,  at  the  top,  he  says,  '^  General  Putnam  with  2000  men  endeav- 
oring to  cross  the  river." 

'  In  connection  with  a  notice  of  Colonel  M'Claghrey,  who  was  made  a  prisoner  at  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
Mr.  Eager,  in  his  History  of  Orange  County^  makes  a  slight  error.  He  says  he  was  taken  to  New  York, 
and  confined  in  the  Hospital.  In  the  room  above  him,  he  affirms,  was  Colonel  Ethan  Allen,  who  had  been 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British  since  the  autumn  of  1775.  The  floor  between  them  was  full  of  wide 
cracks,  through  one  of  which  M^Claghrey,  who  had  heard  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  passed  a  scrap  of 
imper  to  Allen,  on  which  he  had  written  the  information.  Allen  immediately  went  to  his  window,  and 
called  out  to  some  British  officers  passing  in  the  street,  *^  Burgoyne  has  marched  to  Boston  to  the  tune  of 
Yankee  Doodle."  "  For  this  and  other  offenses,  we  believe,"  says  Mr.  Eager,  "  Allen  was  sent  to  En- 
gland in  chains."  Quite  the  contrary.  He  was  sent  to  England  in  irons  two  years  before,  and  had  re- 
tamed  to  New  York,  where  he  was  admitted  to  his  parole.  In  January,  1777,  he  was  ordered  to  reside 
on  Long  Island ;  and  in  August  following  he  was  sent  to  the  provost  jail,  where  he  remained  until  ex- 
changed in  May,  1778. 

'  These  abatis  were  placed  on  the  margin  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Sinipink,  near  its  center,  the  place  from 
which  the  view  on  page  731  was  sketched 
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A.ttack  on  Porta  Clinton  and  Montgomery.  Flight  of  the  Americans.  Destnaction  of  Veaaela  and  tiie  CheTanz  de  friae 

with  great  vigor  on  both  sides.  The  British  vessels  under  Commodore  (afterward  Admiral) 
Hotham  approached  within  cannon  shot  of  the  forts,  and  opened  a  desultory  fire  upon  them, 
and  on  some  American  vessels  lying  above  the  chevauz  defrise.^  At  the  same  time,  Count 
Grabowski,  a  brave  Pole,  and  Lord  Rawdon,  led  the  grenadiers  to  the  charge  on  Fort  Mont- 
gomery. The  battle  continued  until  twilight,  when  the  superior  number  of  the  assailants 
obliged  the  patriots  at  both  forts  to  give  way,  and  attempt  a  scattered  retreat  or  escape. 
It  was  a  cloudy  evening,  and  the  darkness  came  on  suddenly.  This  favored  the  Americans 
in  their  flight,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  battle  made 
their  way  to  the  neighboring  mountains  in  safety.  The  brothers  who  commanded  the  forts 
escaped.  General  James  Clinton  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a  bayonet,  but  es- 
caped to  the  mountains,  and  reached  his  residence  in  Orange  county,  sixteen  miles  distant, 
the  next  day,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  brother  George,  and  about  two  hundred  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  battle.  Lieutenant-colonels  Livingston,  Bruyn,  and  Claghery,  and  Majors 
Hamilton  and  Logan,  were  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  was  about  three  hundred  ;  that  of  the  British  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
in  killed  and  wounded,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Campbell  and  Count  Grabowski.' 

Above  the  boom  the  Americans  had  two  frigates,  two  galleys,  and  an  armed  sloop.  On 
the  fall  of  the  forts,  the  crews  of  these  vessels  spread  their  sails,  and,  slipping  their  cables, 
attempted  to  escape  up  the  river,  but  the  wind  was  adverse,  and  they  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don them.  They  set  them  on  fire  when  they  left,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  <*  The  flames  suddenly  broke  forth,  and,  as  every  sail  was  set,  the  vessels  soon 
became  magnificent  pyramids  of  Are.  The  reflection  on  the  steep  face  of  the  opposite  mount- 
ain, and  the  long  train  of  ruddy  light  which  shone  upon  the  water  for  a  prodigious  distance, 
had  a  wonderful  eficct ;  while  the  ear  was  awfully  filled  with  the  continued  echoes  from  the 
rocky  shores,  as  the  flames  gradually  reached  the  loaded  cannons.  The  whole  was  sub- 
limely terminated  by  the  explosions,  which  left  all  again  in  darkness.'"  Early  in  the  morn- 
October  7,  ^"?>  ^^^  obstructions  in  the  river,  which  had  cost  the  Americans  a  quarter  of  a 
^'^^-  million  of  dollars.  Continental  money,  were  destroyed  by  the  British  fleet.  Fort 
Constitution,  opposite  West  Point,  was  abandoned,  and  the  enemy  had  a  clear 

passage  up  the  Hudson.     Vaughan  and  Wallace      ^^^y     sailed  up  the  river  upon  their 
marauding  expedition,  and,  as  we  have  before  no- 
ticed, burned  Kingston,  or  Esopus.    It  was  deemed 
too  late  to  assist  Burgoyne  by  a  junction  with 
him,  for  on  that  very  day  the  second  battle 
of  Stillwater,  so  disastrous  to  that  com- 
mander, was  fought ;  ten  days  aft- 
erward he  and  his  whole  army 
were  captives.     Yet  the  fall  of 
the  Highland  forts  was  a  seri- 
ous blow  to  the  Americans,  for  quite  a  large  quantity  of  ordnance  and  ammunition  was  col- 
lected there.* 


1  An  acconnt  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1778  sap  that  the  British  galleys  approached  so  near  the  forts 
that  the  men  could  touch  the  walls  with  their  oars !  Both  forts  were  upon  a  precipice  more  than  one  hund- 
red feet  above  the  water,  rather  beyond  the  reach  of  oars  of  ordinary  length. 

«  Count  Grabowski  fell  at  the  foot  of  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Montgomery,  pierced  by  three  ballets.  He 
gave  his  sword  to  a  grenadier,  with  a  request  that  he  would  convey  it  to  Lord  Rawdon,  with  the  assurance 
of  the  owner  that  he  died  as  a  brave  soldier  ought  to. — Stedman,  i.,  362.  A  pile  of  stones  still  marks  th« 
burial-place  of  the  count. 

'  Stedroan,  i.,  364. 

*  The  Americans  lost  67  cannons  in  the  forts,  and  over  30  in  the  vessels,  making  a  total  of  more  than  100 
pieces.  Also,  54  casks,  11  half  barrels,  and  12,236  pounds  of  loose  powder,  exclusive  of  what  was  in  the 
vessels.  There  were  aiso  1852  cannon  cartridges,  and  57,396  for  muskets.  Also,  9530  round  cannon 
shot,  886  double-headed,  2483  grape  and  case,  and  36  cwt.  of  langridge;  1279  pounds  of  musket  balls, 
116  pounds  of  buck  shot,  and  5400  flints.  In  addition  to  these  were  stores  of  various  kinds,  such  as  gun- 
carriages,  port-fires,  tools,  &o.,  in  great  plenty 
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Evening  Voyage  in  a  Fishennan'f  Shallop.  Anthony's  Note.  PeekskilL  Situation  of  the  ViUagc 

It  was  almost  sunset  when  I  left  the  ruins  of  Fort  Montgomery  to  seek  for  a  walermaii 
to  carry  me  to  Peekskill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  four  miles  distant.  The  regular  fer- 
ryman was  absent  on  duty,  and  after  considerable  search,  I  procured,  with  difficulty,  the 
services  of  a  fisherman  to  bear  me  to  the  distant  village.  We  embarked  at  twilight — u 
glorious  Indian  summer  twilight — ^the  river  as  calm  as  a  lake  of  the  valley. 

"  The  Dunderberg  sat  silently  beneath 
The  sno^-y  clouds,  that  formM  a  vapory  \rreath 

Above  its  peak.     The  Hudson  swept  along 
Its  mighty  waters— oh  I  had  I  a  pen 
Endued  with  roaster  gifts  and  genius,  then 
Might  I  aspire  to  tell  its  praise  in  song." 

Thomas  MacKellar. 

The  boat  was  a  scaly  afiair,  and  the  piscatory  odor  was  not  very  agreeable  ;  nevertheless. 
I  had  no  alternative,  and,  turning  my  eyes  and  nose  toward  the  glowing  heavens,  I  tried 
to  imagine  myself  in  a  rose-scented  caique  in  tUe  Golden  Horn.  I  had  half  succeeded,  when 
three  or  four  loud  explosions,  that  shook  the  broad  mountains  and  awoke  an  hundred  echoes, 
broke  the  charm,  and  notified  me  that  I  was  in  a  fisherman's  shallop,  and  a  little  too  near 
for  safety  to  St.  Anthony's  Nose,*  where  the  constructors  of  the  Hudson  River  rail-road,  then 
working  day  and  night,  were  blasting  an  orifice  through  that  nasal  feature  of  the  Highlands. 
We  sheered  off  toward  the  Dunderberg,  and,  shooting  across  Peekskill  Bay,  with  the  tide 
flowing  strongly  down  its  eastern  rim,  I  landed  in  time  for  a  warm  supper  at  the  *<  Atlantic." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  I  made  the  sketch  from  Peekskill  landing  October, 
printed  on  page  1G6,  and  then  walked  up  to  the  village  on  the  slopes  and  hills,  by  a  ^^^^' 
steep  winding  way  that  overlooks  a  deep  ravine,  wherein  several  iron  founderies  are  nestled. 
The  town  is  romantically  situated  among  the  hills,  and  from  some  of  its  more  prominent  points 
of  view  there  are  magnificent  prospects  of  the  river  and  Highland  scenery  in  the  vicinity. 
Here,  spreading  out  south  and  east  for  miles  around,  was  the  ancient  manor  of  Cortlandt,' 
stretching  along  and  far  above  the  whole  eastern  shore  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  and  extending 
back  to  the  Connecticut  line.  The  manor  house,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Croton  River,  is  yet 
standing.  Within  Peekskill  village,  opposite  the  West  Chester  County  Bank,  is  the  old  Bird- 
sail  residence,  a  part  of  which,  as  seen  in  the  picture  upon  the  next  page,  is  a  grocery  store. 
This  building  was  erected  by  Daniel  Birdsall,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  village.  His  store 
was  the  first  one  erected  there.'     The  owner  and  occupant,  when  I  visited  it,  was  a  son  of 

*  This  is  a  high  rocky  promontory,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  situated  directly  opposite  Fort  Montgomery.  The  origin  of  its  name  is  uncertain.  The 
late  proprietor  of  the  land,  General  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  says,  that  before  the  Revolution,  as  Captain  An- 
thony Hogans,  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  nose,  was  sailing  near  the  place,  in  his  vessel,  his  mate  looked 
rather  quizzically  first  at  the  hill,  and  then  at  the  captain's  nose.  The  captain  comprehended  the  silent 
allusion,  and  said^  "  Does  that  look  like  my  nose  ?  If  it  does,  call  it  Anthony's  Nose,  if  you  please.''  The 
story  got  abroad  on  shore,  and  it  has  since  borne  that  name.  Washington  Irving,  in  his  authentic  history 
of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker,  gives  it  an  earlier  origin.  He  says  that  while  the  fiery-nosed 
Anthony  Van  Corlear,  the  trumpeter  of  one  of  the  Dutch  governors,  was  staiiding  one  morning  upon  the 
deck  of  an  exploring  vessel,  while  passing  this  promontory,  a  ray  of  the  sun,  darting  over  the  peak,  struck 
ihe  broad  side  of  the  trumpeter's  nose,  and,  glancing  off*  into  the  water,  killed  a  sturgeon  1  What  else  could 
the  hill  be  called,  under  the  circumstances,  but  jinthony^i  Noie  1 

'  The  Courtlandts,  or  Van  Courtlandts,  are  descended  from  a  noble  Russian  family.  The  orthography, 
in  the  Dutch  language,  is  properly  korte-landty  meaning  ihort  land,  a  term  expressing  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  ancient  duchy  of  Courland  in  Russia.  This  domain  constituted  a  portion  of  Livonia,  but  was  conquered 
by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1561,  and  subsequently  becanM  a  fief  of  Poland.  It  remained  a  short  time  in- 
dependent, under  its  own  dukes,  after  the  fall  of  that  power,  but  in  1795  it  was  united  to  Russia.  The 
dukes  of  Courland  were  represented  in  1610  by  the  Right  Honorable  Steven  Van  Cortlandt,  then  residini^ 
at  Cortlandt,  in  South  Holland.  Ho  was  the  father  of  Oloff*  Stevenson  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  lord  of  the 
manor,  of  that  name,  on  the  Hudson. 

'  The  first  settlement  at  Peekskill  commenced  one  mile  north  of  the  present  village,  near  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  creek.     The  name  is  derived  from  John  Peek,  one  of  the  early  Dutch  navigators,  who,  mistakint; 
the  creek  for  the  course  of  the  river,  ran  his  jAcht  ashore  where  the  first  settlement  was  oondmenced.    The 
settlement  of  the  present  village  was  commenced  in  1764. — Bolton's  Hittoij  of  Weit  Cheittr^  i^  63. 
I.  Aa  A 
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ihe  firat  owner,  and  was  then  ei^ty  years  of  age.  His  lady,  many  year*  his  junioT,  kindly 
<hnwed  me  the  different  apartments  made  memorable  by  the  presence  and  occupancy  of  dic- 
tinguiahed  men  in  the  Pi-e volution.  It  was  occupied 
by  Wuhington  when  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
were  there  ;  and  the  rooms  are  pointed  out  which 
were  used  by  the  chief  and  La  Fayette  as  sleeping 
apartments.  Chairs,  a  tnble,  and  an  old  clock  which 
has  told  the  hours  fur  more  than  eighty  years,  are 
still  there  ;  and  in  the  parlor  where  Whitefield  once 
preached,  I  sat  and  sketched  one  of  the  pieces  of  this 
venerable  furniture.  This  old  mansion,  projecting 
into  and  marring  the  regularity  of  the  street,  is  an 
eyesore  to  the  villagerB,  and  when  the  present  owner 
shall  depart,  no  doubt  this  relic  will  be  removed  bv 
the  desecrating  hand  of  improvement. 
On  leaving  the  Birdsall  House,  I  proceeded  to  visit  another  octogenarian  named  Sparks, 
whoso  boyhood  and  long  life  have  been  passed  in  Feekskill.  I  found  him  sitting  in  thesnn, 
upon  his  stoop,  reading  a  newspaper  without  glasses,  and  his  little  grandson,  a  fair-haired 
child,  playing  at  his  feet.  For  an  hour  I  sat  and  listened  to  his  tales  of  the  olden  times, 
and  of  scenes  his  ej'es  had  witnessed.  He  had  oflen  seen  Washington  and  his  suite  at  the 
Birdeall  House,  and  well  remembers  Putnam,  Heath,  M'Dougall,  and  other  officers  whose 
<]tiarterB  were  at  Feekskill.  He  never  became  a  soldier,  and  saw  only  one  battle  during  the 
war.  That  occurred  near  the  Van  Cortlandt  House,  two  miles  east  of  Feekskill,  between 
some  American  pickets  at  the  foot  of  Gallows  Hill,  and  a  picket  guard  of  the  enemy  at  the 
hase  of  the  eminences  opposite.  They  were  too  near  each  other  to  keep  quiet,  and  a  skir- 
mish at  length  ensued.  "  They  made  a  great  smoke  and  noise,"  said  Mr.  Sparks,  "  but 
nobody  was  hurt  except  by  fright."  Pointing  to  a  huge  oak  standing  near  the  Feekskill 
Academy  on  Oak  Hill,  and  in  full  view  of  our  resting-place,  he  related  the  circumstance  of 
the  execution  of  a  British  spy,  named  Daniel  Strang,  upon  that  tree.  He  was  a  Tory,  and 
was  found  lurking  about  the  American  army  at  Feekskill  with  enlisting  orders  sewed  up  in 
his  clothes.  I  left  the  vigorous  old  man  to  enjoy  the  warm  simlight  and  his  newspaper 
alone,  and  procuring  a  conveyance,  rode  out  to  Van  Corllaiidi'a  house;  the  chureh-yard, 
where  rest  the  remains  of  one  of  Andre's  captors;  Gallows  Hill,  famous  as  the  camping- 
ground  of  Putnam  for  a  short  period  during  the  Hevolulion,  and  to  Continental  Village,  the 
scene  of  one  of  Tryon's  marauding  expeditions. 

Van  Cortlandt^s  house  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fine  estates  of  that  family.' 
It  is  a  brick  mansion,  and  was  erected  in  1773.  It  stands  in  the  center  of  a  pleasant  lawn, 
shaded  by  locust  trees,  on  the  north  side  of  the  post-road.  It  was  occupied  by  Washington, 
for  a  brief  space,  as  head-quarters ;  and  there  the  Van  Cortlandt  family  resided  tn  safety, 

'  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  la.it  possessor  of  the  maiinr  Imiitic,  near  CrotoD,  by  email.  He 
wa.1  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1st  of  September,  ^^ 
17-19,  Rnd  wu  reared  al  Ihe  manor  booie.  At  nineteen,  he  i^2 
commenced  business  a.t  a  land  survejor,  but  when  Ihe  Revo-  ^^ 
lutioa  broke  out,  at;>'ecin^  in  sentiment  with  his  Talher,  Honorable  Fierre  Van  Cortlandt,  ha  jrnned  the  Re- 
publioan  army.  His  Tory  relativos  tried  to  dissnule  him  from  his  purpose,  and  Governor  Tryoo  forwarded 
him  a  major's  commission  In  Ihe  Cortlandt  militia.  He  lore  it  in  pieces,  and  accepted  a  lieDlcnaat  oo|. 
□net's  commission  in  the  Continental  army.  He  was  appointed  a  colonel  in  1776,  and  in  that  capacity 
served  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater.  He  also  served  ajjsinst  the  Indians  on  the  New  York  frontier  in  1776, 
and  in  1779-80  was  a  member  of  the  court  martial  tonvoned  for  the  trial  of  Arnold.  He  commanded  A 
regiment  of  militia  under  Ls  Fayette  in  1781,  and  for  hi*  gallant  conduct  at  Ihc  siege  of  Yarktown  he  wsi 
promoted  lo  a  brigadier's  command.  Seven  hundred  ofllie  Dritiah  and  Hessian  priBonera  of  war  were  after- 
ward intrusted  to  his  care  while  on  their  march  from  Cliarloltcsvillc  In  rrcdcricklown,  in  Maryland.  He 
was  for  sixteen  years  a  member  of  Congress,  but  in  1811  declined  a  re-election.  General  Van  Cortlandt 
nccompanied  La  Payelle  in  his  tour  through  the  United  States  in  18:;l.  He  died  al  the  niBnor  house,  at 
Crutoii,  .Novenibei  Slst,  1S31.  at  the  age  ofei^hty-tno.     "VTah  him  ri|>irrd  ihr  proprily  entail. 
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while  dcKlfttion  wu  rife  around  them.  When  I  viBited  the  manBion,  General  Pierre  Van 
Cortlandt,  the  late  owner  (brother  of  General  Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  of  the  manor  octnbcr, 
house),  had  been  dead  but  a  few  months.  Many  of  the  family  portraits  were  yet  '^^ 
there,  some  of  them  more  than  one  hundred  yeara  old.  They  have  sinoe  been  removed  to 
ibe  old  manor  bouse  at  Croton.  The  mansion  which  we  are  considering  was  occupied  for 
a  while  hy  General  M'Dougall's  advanced  guard,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  Peeks- 
kill  in  March,  1 777,  an  event  that  will  he  noticed  presently.  The  old  oak  tree  is  standing 
in  a  field  a  little  eastward  of  the  house,  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  military  whip- 
ping-poBt  during  the  encampment  there.  It  in  green  and  vigorous,  and  so  regular  are  its 
branches,  that,  when  in  full  foliage,  its  form,  above  the  trunk,  ib  a  peifect  sphere. 

Upon  a  knoll,  a  little  eastward  of  Van  Cortlandt's  house,  is  an  ancient  wooden  church, 
erected  in  1767  for  worship,  according  to  the  rituals  of  the  Church  of  England.  Within 
its  grave-yard,  which  spreads  over  the 
knoll  westward,  in  the  monument  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  John  Paulding, 
one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  hy  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  York.  The. 
monument  is  constructed  of  WestChes 
ter  marble,  in  the  most  simple  form, 
consisting  of  a  pedestal  surmounted  by 


It  i 
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structed  as  to  last  for  ages, 
of  the  pedestal  covers  a  square  ol  seven 
feet,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  iroii 
railing.  The  height  is  about  thirteen 
feet.  One  side  of  the  monument  ex 
hibits  a  representation,  in  low  relief,  a! 
the  face  of  the  medal  voted  by  Con 
grcBB  to  each  of  the  captors  of  Andre  ;  the  other  side  exhibits  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Thi. 
main  inscription  is  upon  the  western  panel  of  the  pedestal,' 

From  the  old  church-yard  I  rode  to  the  summit  of  GallowB  Hill,  a  lofty  ridge  on  the 
north,  and  bared  of  trees  by  the  hand  of  cultivation.  It  is  famous  as  a  portion  of  the  camp 
ground  of  the  division  of  the  American  army  under  Putnam  in  1777,  and  also  as  the  place 
where  a  spy  was  executed,  from  which  circumstance  the  hill  derives  its  name.  Leaving  my 
vehicle  at  the  gate  of  a  farm-house  by  the  road  side,  I  crossed  the  fields  to  the  place  designated 
by  tradition  as  the  spot  where  the  old  chestnut-tree  stood,  near  which  the  spy  was  hanged. 
It  is  about  one  hundred  rods  west  of  the  road,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  ii 
marked  by  a  huge  bowlder  lying  upon  the  surface,  by  the  side  of  which  is  the  decayed  trunk 

'  The  site  ot  (his  cbarch  and  the  grave-jard  wu  b  gill  ol  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Perth  Antboy,  New  Jer- 
«ej.  The  parish  vaa  called  St.  Peter's ;  and  thia  and  the  pnrish  of  St.  Philip,  Id  the  Highlands,  were  en 
Jowed  with  two  handred  acres  of  land  by  Colonel  Beverly  Robinsoa. 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriplions : 

KoBTR  siDK. — "Here  repose  the  mortal  Temains  or  Joan  PtDLDiNO,  who  died  on  the  ISth  day  oTFeb- 
niary,  1818,  in  iho  60lh  year  oT  hia  age." 

Wb9t  eiDt. — "On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  accompanied  by  two  young  farmers  of 
ihe  ominty  of  West  Chester  {whose  nftmea  will  one  day  be  recorded  on  their  own  deserved  monoments),  he 
interocpted  the  British  spy,  AndrS.  Poor  himnir,  he  disdained  Co  acqaire  wealth  by  the  sacrifice  of  nti 
rofNTttr.  Rejecting  the  tempution  of  greiil  rewards,  he  conveyed  his  prisoner  to  the  American  campj 
snd,  by  this  act  oT  noble  self-denial,  the  treason  of  Arnold  was  detected ;  the  designs  of  the  enemy  baffled : 
West  Point  and  the  Ameriean  Army  saved ;  and  these  United  Stales,  now  by  Ihe  grace  of  God  Free  and 
Independent,  rescued  from  moat  imminent  peril." 

South  Ems. — "The  Corporation  of  the  city  of  New  York  erected  this  tomb  as  a  memorial  sacred  to 


a  erected  in  1S27 ;  the  cone  was  placed  on  the  pedestal  on  the  2Sd  <rf'  November  of 
that  year,  in  the  presence  of  a  tai^  eonoonrse  of  citizens,  who  were  addressed  by  William  Paulding,  then 
Mayor  of  New  Torfc.     A  eojiy  of  the  medal  presented  to  the  capicrs  of  Andre  may  be  fonnd  on  page  773 
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of  &  chestnut,  as  Ken  ia  the  picture,'  taid  to  be  a  sprout  of  tbe  memorable  ti 
tile  spy  was  Edmund  Palmer.     He  was  an  athletic  young 
man,  connected  by  nature  and  afiectioa  with  aorae  of  the 
most  respectable  famihes  in  West  Chester,  and  had  a  wife 
and  children.      He  was  arrested  on  suspicion,  and  enlisting    ' 
papen,  signed  by  Governor  Tryon,  were  found  upon  bia  per- 
son.    It  WHS  also  ascertained  that  he  was  a  lieutenant  in 
a  Tory  company.     These  and  other  unfavorable  circum- 
stances made  it  clear  that  he  was  a  spy,  and  on  that  charge  he 
was  tried,  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  be  hung.     His  young 
wife  pleaded  for  his  life,  but  the  dictates  of  the  stern  pohcy  of  war  made  I'm-    ^ 
nam  inexorable.      Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  a  flag  to  the  American  commandei, 
claiming  Palmer  as  a  British  officer,  and  menacing  the  Eepublicans  with  liis  bc- 
verest  wrath  if  he  was  not  delivered  up.     Putnam's  sense  of  duty  was  as  deaf  to  the 
menaces  of  the  one  as  to  the  tears  of  the  other,  and  he  sent  to  Clinton  the  follow- 
ing laconic  reply  : 

'^  HQud-qvarten,  "Jth  Au^tt.  1T7'. 

"  Sir, — Edmund  Palmer,  an  officer  in  the  enemy's  service,  was  taken  as  a  spy,  lurking 
within  our  lines.  He  has  been  tried  as  a  spy,  condemned  as  a  spy,  and  shall  be  executed 
as  a  spy  ;  and  the  flag  is  ordered  to  depart  immediately.  Israel  Putnam. 

"  P.S. — He  has  been  accordingly  executed." 

From  the  top  of  Gallows  Hill  there  is  a  glorious  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  pai 
ticularly  southward,  in  which  direction  the  eye  takes  in  glimpses  of  Peekskill  village,  the 
rivsr  and  its  rocky  shores  on  the  west,  and  the  fertile  estates  of  West  Chester  as  far  as  the 
high  gronnds  of  Tarrytown.  On  the  southeast  of  the  ridge  is  the  beautiful  undulating 
Peekskill  Hollow,  and  on  the  north,  between  it  and  the  rough  turrets  of  the  Highland  tow- 
ers, is  scooped  the  Canopus  Valley,  deep  and  rich,  wherein  is  nestled  Continental  Village, 
the  scene  of  one  of  Tryon 's  desolating  expeditions.  We  are  upon  historic  ground ;  lei  us 
open  the  chronicle  for  a  few  moments. 

In  view  of  the  relative  position  of  the  belligerent  armies  at  the  opening  of  1 777,  Peeks- 
kilt  was  regarded  by  the  commander-in-chief  as  a  very  important  post.  Believing  that  the 
chief  design  of  the  next  campaign  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  to  accomplish  a  junc- 
tion of  the  forces  under  Sir  William  Howe  at  New  York  and  an  army  preparing  in  Canada 
Much  12  ''"'  invasion,  Washington  wrote,  in  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler,  as  follows  :  "Un- 
'^^'  del  these  considerations,  I  can  not  help  thinking  much  too  large  a  part  of  our  force 
is  directed  to  Ticondoroga.  Peekskill  appears  to  rae  a  much  more  proper  place,  where,  if 
the  troops  are  drawn  together,  they  will  be  advantageously  situated  to  give  support  to  any 
of  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States.  Should  the  enemy's  design  be  to  penetrate  the  country  up 
the  North  River,  they  will  he  well  posted  to  oppose  them ;  should  they  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  New  England,  they  will  be  well  stationed  to  cover  it ;  if  they  move  westward, 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  troops  can  easily  form  a  junction  ;  and  besides,  it  will  oblige  the 
enemy  to  have  a  much  stronger  garrison  at  New  York.'"  With  these  views,  the  command- 
er-in-chief determined  to  collect  a  respectable  force  at  Peekskill.  This  was  done  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  General  Heath,  of  Massachusetts,  was  placed  in  command.  This  officer 
was  obhged  to  return  to  his  state,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  General  M'Oougall.' 

'  Ne&r  Ihis  bowlder  a  gallowv,  rudely  constracted  of  ioga,  was  erected,  on  which  the  spy  wm  bung.  It 
remained  there  for  aereral  joara  alterward,  an  object  of  superstitious  dread  to  the  country  people  who  wera 
obliged  to  pass  it  in  the  night.  '  Sp&rks'a  (TaiAifijton,  iv.,  359. 

'  Aleiajidar  M'Dougall  was  ibe  son  of  a  Sooiohnian  from  the  ^  -— . 

Lowlands,  who  came  to  America  about  Iwenlj  jeara  before  lbs  jQM^OT''j'yZ§y^'*<-#«t-^£' 

Revolution  broke  out,  and  commenced  biuiness  in  the  oily  of  7^ 

New  York,     The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known.     He  became  a  sealoos  Whig  during  the  years  immedi* 
ately  preceding  the  Revolution,  and  when  the  war  broke  out  he  jfrined  the  army.     In  Aagiut,  1T76,  he  wa* 
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Cattle  and  military  stores,  in  large  quantities,  were  collected  at  Peekskill  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity ;  and  the  post,  not  being  very  strongly  manned,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  Sir 
William  Howe  projected  a  scheme  to  capture  or  destroy  them.  Stratagem  was  a  part  of 
his  plan.  He  caused  a  conversation  on  the  subject  to  be  held  in  the  hearing  of  an  Amer- 
ican officer  who  had  been  captured  at  Fort  Washington,  in  which  it  was  arranged  that  an 
excursion  was  to  be  made  into  the  country  by  three  divisions :  one  to  go  up  the  Sound  and 
land  at  Mamaroneck,  another  to  march  up  the  center  road  by  Kingsbridge,  and  a  third  to 
go  up  The  Hudson  and  land  at  Tarrytown.  The  officer  was  soon  afterward  released,  and 
escorted  with  a  flag  to  the  American  lines.  The  object  was  to  have  him  report  the  con- 
versation, and  thus  draw  off  General  M'Dougairs  attention  from  the  real  point  of  attack. 
M'Dougall  had  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  effective  men,  too  few  to  attempt  opposition.  He 
immediately  commenced  sending  his  stores  to  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  for  safety,  but 
before  he  had  accomplished  his  design,  ten  sail  of  British  vessels  appeared  off  Tarrytown, 
and  two  went  up  to  Haverstraw  Bay,  at  a  point  twelve  miles  below  Peekskill.  March  22, 
The  next  day  the  whole  fleet  anchored  in  Peekskill  Bay  ;  and  at  one  o'clock,  five  ^'^• 
hundred  men,  in  eight  flat-boats,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bird,  landed  at  Lent's 
Cove,  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  They  had  four  pieces  of  light  artillery,  drawn  by  the 
sailors.  General  M'Dougall  retreated  to  Gallows  Hill  and  vicinity,  giving  directions  for  de- 
stroying such  stores  as  could  not  be  removed.  At  the  same  time,  he  sent  a  dispatch  to 
Lieutenant-colonel  Willett,  at  Fort  Constitution,  to  leave  a  subaltern's  command  there,  and 
hasten  to  his  assistance.  The  British  held  possession  of  the  town  until  next  day, 
when  a  detachment  advanced  toward  the  Highlands.  These  were  attacked  by 
Colonel  Willett,  and  a  smart  skirmish  ensued.  The  detachment  retreated  back  to  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  evening,  favored  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  they  all  embarked 
and  sailed  down  the  river.  Their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  stores,  was  partially  accom- 
plished, but  not  by  their  own  hands.  They  had  nine  of  their  number  killed  in  the  skirmish 
with  Willett,  and  four  at  the  verge  of  the  creek,  while  attempting  to  burn  some  boats.  The 
Americans  had  one  man  killed  by  a  cannon  shot.*  Two  or  three  houses  were  burned,  and 
about  forty  sheep,  furnished  by  the  Tories,  were  carried  off. 

Neat  the  banks  of  Canopus  Creek,  and  overlooked  by  Gallows  Hill,  is  Continental  Vil- 
lage. It  is  about  three  miles  from  Peekskill,  at  the  main  entrance  to  the  Highland  passes 
northward.  There,  in  1777,  were  constructed  barracks  sufficient  to  accommodate  two  thou- 
sand men.  A  largo  number  of  cattle,  and  a  great  quantity  of  military  stores  under  the 
charge  of  Major  Campbell,  were  collected  there.  Two  small  redoubts  were  erected  on  the 
high  ground,  for  the  double  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  property  and  guarding  the  mount- 
ain road.  Hither,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  three  days  after  the  capture 
of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  General  Tryon  was  detached  with  Emerick*s  chas- 
seurs and  other  Germans,  with  a  three-pounder,  to  destroy  the  settlement.  He  accomplished 
the  object  most  effectually.  The  barracks,  and  nearly  every  house  in  the  little  village,  to- 
gether with  the  public  stores,  were  consumed,  and  many  of  the  cattle  were  slaughtered. 
The  inhabitants  fled  to  the  hills,  while  the  few  troops  that  were  left  when  Putnam  and  the 
main  force  retired  to  Fishkill  on  the  fall  of  the  mountain  fortresses,  were  compelled  to  fly 
for  safety.     In  a  few  hours  the  smiling  little  valley  was  a  scene  of  utter  desolation.'     Gen- 

appoioted  a  brigadier,  and  in  October,  1777,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  general.  He  com- 
manded in  the  action  near  White  Plains,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Germantown  in  the  automn  of  1777.  In 
1781  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  afterward  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Senate.     He  died  June  8,  1786. 

*  General  UPDougaWi  MS.  LetUr  of  March  29,  1777,  quoted  by  Sparks. 

'  The  feelings  of  Tryon  toward  the  Repablicans  may  bo  learned  from  a  letter  of  his,  written  a  few  weeks 
after  this  transaction,  in  reply  to  one  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  General  Parsons.  ''I  have,"  he  says, 
"  the  candor  enough  to  assure  you,  as  much  as  I  abhor  every  principle  of  inhumanity  or  ungenerous  con- 
duct, I  should,  were  I  in  more  authority,  bum  every  committee-man's  house  within  my  reach,  as  I  deem  those 
agents  the  wicked  instruments  of  the  continued  calamities  of  this  country ;  and  in  order  sooner  to  purge 
this  country  of  them,  I  am  willing  to  give  twenty-five  dollars  for  every  acting  committee-man  who  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  king's  troops.''  • 
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Peekftkill  poMetted  by  the  American!.  The  Soldier's  Spring.  Verplanck's  Point  Hudson  and  the  Indiana. 

era!  Panons'  marched  dowa  from  Fishkill  with  two  thousand  men  a  few  days  afterward, 

and  took  possession  of  Peekskill.     From  that 
j^  /^  time  it  was  the  scene  of  no  stirring  military 

^/y^  %-;^     jy^  ^^^^ ^r^/h^f     ®^®n^»  other  than  those  incident  to  the  hrief 

t/CC/yyiy  ^i  ^  ^^  ClyfU  U  /^  encampment  of  regiments  or  divisions  of  the 

American  army. 
Afler  sketching  the  only  prominent  object  on  the  site  of  poor  Palmer's  gallows,  I  resumed 
the  reins,  and,  when  part  way  down  the  northern  slope  of  the  ridge,  turned  up  a  gre^  lane 
near  the  Soldier's  Spring*  to  the  farm-house  of  Mf .  Lent,  to  inquire  for  an  aged  couple  of 
that  name.     Informed  that  they  lived  at  a  little  village  called  Oregon,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant,  I  returned  to  Peekskill  Hollow,  and  proceeded  thither.     My  journey  was  fruitless 
of  information.     They  were,  indeed,  a  venerable  pair  ;  one  aged  eighty-four,  and  the  other 
eighty-three  years- 
After  dinner  at  Peekskill,  I  rode  down  to  Verplanck's  Point,  eight  miles  below.'    It  was 
October  ?7,     &•  lovely  afternoon ;  a  fine  road  amid  ever-varying  scenery,  and  every  rock,  and 
1848.        knoll,  and  estuary  of  the  river  clustered  over  with  historic  associations,  made  the 
journey  of  an  hour  one  of  great  pleasure  and  interest.    Verplanck's  Point  is  the  termination 
of  a  peninsula  of  gently  rolling  land,  gradually  ascending  from  the  neck  toward  the  shore, 
where  it  ends  in  a  bluff,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  high.     Here,  during  the  memorable  season 
of  land  and  town  speculation,  when  the  water-lot  mania  emulated  that  of  the  tulip  and 
the  South  Sea  games,  a  large  village  was  mapped  out,  and  one  or  two  fine  mansions 
were  erected.     The  bubble  burst,  and  many  fertile  acres  there,  where  com  and  potatoes 
once  yielded  a  profit  to  the  cultivator,  are  scarred  and  made  barren  by  intersecting  streets, 
not  ^depopulated,  but  i/ztpopulated,  save  by  the  beetle  and  grasshopper.     On  the  brow  of 

In  allosi'Hi  to  this  and  kindred  expeditions,  Trumbull  makes  Maloom  say, 

**  Behold,  like  whelpa  of  Britain's  lion, 
Our  warrior*,  Clinton,  Vaughan,  and  Trjon, 
March  forth  with  patriotic  Joy 
To  raviah,  plunder,  and  deatroj. 
Great  gen'rala,  fbremoat  in  their  nation, 
The  joumejmen  of  Deaolation ! 
Like  Sampaon'a  foxes,  each  assails, 
Let  loose  with  fire-brands  in  their  tails. 
And  spreads  destruction  more  forlorn 
Than  they  among  Philistines'  com." 

M'FlNOAX.,  Camto  XV. 

*  Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  a  committee  of  correspondence  in 
that  state  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  by  Congress  in 
AufTust,  1776,  and  served  his  country  faithfully  during  the  contest.  Under  his  direction,  the  sucoessiol  ex- 
pedition of  Colonel  Meigs  against  the  enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island,  in  1777,  was  sent  out.  He 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the  Western  Indians  in  1785.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.     He  was  drowned  in  the  Ohio,  in  December,  1789. 

'  This  is  a  little  fountain  bubbling  up  by  the  road  side,  and  named  Tht  Bo\ditr*%  Springs  from  the  circum- 
stance that  an  American  soldier,  while  retreating  before  the  enemy,  stooped  at  the  fountain  to  quench  his 
thirst.  While  so  doing,  a  cannon  ball,  that  struck  the  hills  above  him,  glanced  obliquely,  hit  and  shattered 
his  thigh,  and  left  him  dying  beside  the  clear  waters.  He  was  conveyed  in  a  wagon  that  passed  soon  aft- 
erward, to  Fishkill,  where  he  expired. 

'  This  was  the  point  off  which  Henry  Hudson^s  vessel,  the  Half  Mootiy  came  first  to  anchor  afler  leaving 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  Highland  Indians,  filled  with  wonder,  came  flocking  to  the  ship  in  boats,  but 
their  curiosity  ended  in  a  tragedy.  One  of  them,  overcome  by  acquisitiveness,  crawled  up  the  rudder,  en- 
tered the  cabin  window,  and  stole  a  pillow  and  a  few  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  The  mate  saw  the  *hief 
pulling  his  bark  for  land,  and  shot  at  and  killed  him.  The  ship's  boat  was  sent  for  the  stolen  artiolef ,  and 
when  one  of  the  natives,  who  had  leaped  into  the  water,  caught  hold  of  the  side  of  the  shallop,  his  hand  was 
cut  ofl*by  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned.  This  was  the  first  blood  shed  by  these  voyagers.  Intelligence 
of  this  spread  over  the  country,  and  the  Indians  hated  the  white  man,  afterward,  intensely. 

The  exceedingly  tortuous  creek  which  traverses  the  marsh  southward  of  Verplanck's  Point  was  called,  by 
the  Indians,  Meahagh,  and  this  was  the  name  which  they  gave  to  the  peninsula.  It  was  purchased  of 
the  Indians  by  Stephanus  Van  Cortlandt  in  1683.  From  him  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  son  Johan- 
nes,  whose  only  daughter  and  heiress,  Gertrude,  married  Philip  Verplanck,  from  whom  it  acquired  its  pres* 
ent  appellation 
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ihe  Point,  near  the  western  extremity,  and  overlooking  the  water,  a  imall  fortification,  called 
Fort  Fayette,  wu  ereoted  It  wai  an  eligible  site  for  a  fort ;  and,  in  connection  with  the 
fortTen  on  the  rocky  promontory  opposite,  waa  capable  of  being  made  a  Ibrmidable  defunse 
at  this,  the  lower  gate  of  the  Iludwn  Highlands.     These  two  promontories  make  the  rivei 


|ii  tc  narrow  and  ifwcllfDrif  d  mi(;ht  k  v  ll  i.  pungc  of  anj  number  of  hostile  vesseU 
Tne  site  01  tort  Fayette  is  uisiinciiy  traceaoie  in  me  orcnara  upon  me  nign  grounds  m  tbe 
rear  of  Mr.  Bleakly's  store  upon  the  wharf  The  mounda  and  foni  of  the  main  fort,  as  it 
WAS  enlarged  and  strangthened  by  the  British,  and  also  the  embankments  of  the  smaller  out- 
works, are  quite  prominent  in  many  places. 

The  small  forts  at  Verplanck's  and  Stony  Pointa  woro  captured  by  the  enemy  commanded 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  person,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1779.  The  garrison  of  Stony  PoinI 
cansisted  of  only  about  forty  men,  and  that  at  Verplanck's  of  seventy  men,  commanded  by 
Captain  Armstrong.  As  thera  forta  secured  a  free  communication  between  the  troops  of 
New  England  and  those  of  the  central  and  southern  portions  of  the  confederacy,  Clinton  de- 
termined to  dislodge  the  Americans  therefrom.  Accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  May,  he  sailed 
up  the  river  with  a  strong  force,  accompanied  by  General  Vaughan ;  the  flotilla  was  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Collier.  They  landed  in  two  divisions  on  the  morning  of  the 
3 1  at,  the  one  under  Vaiighan,  on  the  east  side,  eight  miles  below  Verplanck's,  and 
the  other  under* Clinton,  on  the  west  side,  a  little  above  Haverstraw.  The  garrison  at 
Stony  Point  retired  to  the  Highlands  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fort  changed 
roosters  without  bloodshed.  The  next  morning,  the  guns  of  the  captured  fortress,  and  the 
cannons  and  mortars  dragged  up  during  the  night,  were  pointed  toward  Fort  Fayette  oppo- 
site, and  a  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  upon  it.  Unable  to  make  a  respeotable  resistance 
to  this  assault,  and  attacked  iu  the  rear  by  Vaughan's  division,  the  little  garrison  surrendered 
themselves  prisonora  of  war.*    The  loss  of  these  forts  was  greatly  lamented  by  Waabiogton, 

'  Tbii  map  ihowi  (ha  relative  petition  at  Terpluick's  anJ  Slonj  Points,  and  of  the  fort*  in  tbe  lime  oT 
the  Revolulion.  A  repreaenu  the  position  and  form  o(  the  fori  on  Stony  Point ;  B,  Gansrat  Wayne's  right 
frolumn,  and  C  his  left  oolumn,  when  he  stormed  the  ttunpart*  and  fort ;  and  D  shows  the  site  of  Ton  Fay- 
ette, on  Iha  But  side  of  the  river. 

'  The  following  were  the  lanns  of  capilulatioo : 

'  Ob  tha  f  IkIi  at  Tort  FiJMla.  Jona  lit  ITTB. 

"  His  eieelleDcy  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Commodore  Sir  Genrge  Collier  grant  to  tbe  gairisoo  of  Fort  Li 
Fajetle  larma  of  safelj  to  the  persons  and  property  (oootained  in  the  fort)  of  the  garrison,  they  nrrender- 
iiig  tbemaelTes  prisoner*  of  war.     Tbe  ofRcer*  stuill  be  permilled  to  wear  their  side-arms. 

"Joan  Aanai,  Jid-Jt-tamp.'' 
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ni^nftUoD  ttf  Uie  Amerlfiui  Ti-Dopi  od  tba  UudHiEL  PrapArBtlanB  for  ■ttKkia ^  Stonj  PulaL  Tb«  Sugn  Bpf- 

nnd  his  fint  care  was  to  make  an  efibrt  to  recovoi  them,  for  West  Point  was  now  in  danger. 
The  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  moved  from  Middlebrook  toward  the  Highlands, 
aud  Washington  estnbUshed  his  quarters  at  Smith's  Clove,  far  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw.' 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  gave  orders  for  the  immediate  strengthening  of  the  forts,  and  to  guard 
the  detachments  Icfi  for  the  purpose,  he  descended  the  river  with  hia  army  only  as  far  ai 
Phillipsburgh,  now  Yonbers. 
.     ,  On  the  23d  of  June,  Washington  established  his  head- 

quarters at  New  Windsor,  leaving  General  Putnam  in 
command  of  the  main  army  at  Smith's  Clove.  General 
iM'Dougall  was  transferred  to  the  command  at  West  Point ; 
the  garrisons  at  Constitution  Island,  and  at  the  redoubts 
opposite  WcBt  Point,  were  strengthened  ;  the  road  to  Fish- 
kill  was  well  guarded,  and  three  brigades  were  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Heath,  who  had  lately  been 
ordered  from  Boston.  On  the  1st  of  Jul]',  General  Wayne 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  light  infantry  of  the 
line,  and  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dunderberg. 
between  Fort  Montgomery  and  the  main  army  at  the 
Clove.  The  British  had  now  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  two  forts  in  question, 
well  supplied  them  .with  ammunition  and  stores,  and  had  them  strongly  garrisoned.  The 
force  at  Stony  Point  consisted  of  the  seventeenth  regiment  of  foot,  the  grenadier  companies 
of  the  seventy-first,  and  some  artillery;  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Johnson  of  the  seventh.  The  garrison  at  Verptanck's  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-col- 
onel Webster,  and  was  quite  equal  in  force  to  that  at  Stony  Point.  Several  small  British 
vessels  of  war  were  anchored  in  the  bay  within  close  cannon  shot  of  the  forts.  Such  was 
the  situation  of  the  two  armies,  when  the  attack  of  the  Americana  under  Wayne  and  Howe 
upon  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point  was  planned  and  executed  by  order  of  Washingtoa 
On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  of  July,  all  the  MaEsachuaettB  light  infantry  were 
marched  to  the  quarters  of  Wayne  at  Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  from  Stony  Point. 
At  meridian  on  that  exceedingly  sultry  day,  the  whole  body  moved  through  narrow  defiles, 
over  rough  crags,  and  across  deep  moiasses,  in  single  file,  and  at  eight  in  the  evening  ren- 
dezvoused a  mile  and  a  half  below  Stony  Point.  There  they  remained  until  General  Wayne 
and  several  officers  relumed  from  reconnoitering  the  works  of  the  enemy,  when  ihey  were 
Ibrmed  into  column,  and  moved  silently  forward  under  the  guidance  of  a  negro  slave  belong- 
ing to  a  Captain  Lamb  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood.' 

The  position  of  the  fortress  was  such  that  it  seemed  almost  impregnable.  Situated  npon 
\  huge  rocky  hlufl)  an  island  at  high  water,  and  always  inaccessible  dry-shod,  except  across 

'  Smith's  Clove  extends  northward  from  the  Ramnpo  Valley,  not  far  from  Tumer's*BlatioD  on  Ibe  Erie 
ail-rnad. 

'  Tbia  aketoh  presents  a  rear  view  of  the  old  Bmbankments  of  the  fort,  and  of  Iho  light-honse,  whicb  is  geoTi 
•y  all  Iravelers  upon  the  river,  just  beforo  enterinf;  tbe  Higblands.  The  beacon  stands  exactlj  in  the  center 
if  the  fort,  upon  the  site  of  the  magazine.  There  wbs  a  covered  way  toward  ibe  water  on  the  north  side 
nf  the  bill,  and  about  twenly  yards  in  the  rear  are  some  prominent  remains  of  the  ravelins  which  extended 
BOross  the  point. 

*  Mr,  Ten  Eyck,  the  old  ferryman  at  Stony  Point,  infonDod  roe  that  be  knew  this  aeffro  well.  Hia  name 
was  Pompey,  and  for  bis  services  on  that  night  his  master  gave  him  a  horse  to  ride,  anil  nerer  exacted  an; 
tabor  from  him  afterward.  Fampoy's  master  was  a  warm  Whig,  and  himself  was  a  shrewd  negro.  Soon 
after  the  enemy  took  possession  of  (he  Point,  Pompey  ventured  to  go  to  the  fort  with  strawberries  lo  sell. 
He  was  kindly  received  ;  and  as  the  season  advanced,  and  berries  and  cherries  became  plentiful,  he  carried 
nn  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  garrison,  and  becnme  a  favorite  with  the  officers,  who  had  do  suspicion  that 
he  was  regularly  reporting  every  thing  lo  his  Whig  master.  Finally,  Pompey  informed  them  that  his  mas- 
ter would  not  allow  him  to  come  with  fruit  in  Ibe  diijlime,  for  it  was  hoeing-oom  season.  Unwilling  to 
lose  their  supply  of  luxuries,  (bo  officers  gave  Pompey  the  countersign  regularly,  so  that  he  could  pass  tbe 
sentinels  in  the  evening.  He  thus  possessed  a  knowledge  of  (be  Goun(ersign  on  tbe  night  of  Ihe  attack,  and 
made  good  use  of  il.  That  countersign  was,  "The  fort's  odt  own,"  and  this  was  the  watch-word  cd'the 
Americana  wbrn  they  scaled  Ihe  ramparts. 
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a  narrow  causeway  in  the  rear,  it  was  atroiigly  defeoded  by  outworks  and  a  double  row  of 
aiatii.  Upon  three  sidoe  of  the  rock  were  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  fourth 
was  a  morass,  deep  and  dangerous.  But  Wayne  was  not  easily  deterred  by  obstacles  ;  and 
tradition  avers,  that  while  conversing  with  Washington  on  the  subject  of  this  expedition,  he 
remarked,  with  emphasis,  "  General,  I'll  storm  hell  if  you  will  only  plan  it."  He  possessed 
the  true  fire  of  the  flint,  and  was  always  governed  by  the  maxim,  "  Where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way."  Ho  resolved  to  storm  the  fort  at  all  hazards,  and  only  waited  for  the  ebb- 
ing of  the  tide,  and  the  deep  first  slumber  of  the  garrison,  to  move  toward  the  fortress. 


'  Antmont  Wayne  was  born  in  the  township  of 
Eastown,  in  Chester  counly,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  IbI 
of  Jsnmtry,  1745.  He  wu  cducalei]  in  Philsdclphio, 
.ind  having  stuJied  mftthemalics  wilh  care,  he  opened 
a  Bnrveyor's  oflice  in  his  naLive  town.  He  was  sen! 
ID  Nova  Scotia  in  1765,  to  locale  a  grant  of  land  from 
(be  crown  to  several  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania.  They 
insde  Wayne  superintendent  of  (he  settlement.  Th^ 
post  ho  held  until  1TG7,  when  he  returned  home,  mar- 
ried a  young  lady  in  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  his 
1>rofe3sion  as  surveyor.  In  1773,  be  was  appointed  a 
I'opresenlative  lo  the  general  Assembly  of  his  slats. 
lie  quilted  the  council  for  the  field  in  177S,  where  he 
•xaa  appuin(ed  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and 
went  (0  Canada  with  General  Thomas.  At  the  close 
of  the  campaign  there  in  1776,  he  was  promoted  lo 
l>ri);adier  general.  He  was  with  the  commandcr-in 
i:bief  at  Brnndywine,  Germanlown,  and  Monmoulh,  in 
Lill  of  which  cngagemenls  he  was  dislingnisbed  foi  bis 
valor.  The  oap(nte  of  Stony  Point  rriised  hira  lo  the 
r*.  ''\'„yWi^ll  --^  J      V'ill^"  iiinhest  mark  in  the  admiration  of  his  oounlrvmen.    In 

'"W"'  fa'  ■      ^''~'^M^^-r'-\  1781,  he  want  wl(h  (he  Pennsylvania  line  lo 'the  South, 

Vi'  "-.^Bk  nnd  in  Virginia  co-operated  with  I.B  Fajelte.     After 

\'  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  be  was  sent  to  conduct  the 

UiNiaiL  Wiv.vt.i  war  in  Georgia,  and  was  very  successful.      As  a  re- 

word for  his  services,  the  Legislature  of  Georgia  made 
him  a  present  of  a  valuable  farm.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Convenlian  that  ratified  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution.  In  1793,  be  succeeded  Si.  Clair  in  the  command  of  the  army  to  bo  employed  againx 
the  Western  Indians,  and  gained  a  great  victory  over  them  in  the  battle  of  the  Minniis,  in  August,  1794. 
He  concluded  a  trcnly  with  the  Indians  in  August,  1795.  While  en- 
gaged in  the  public  service,  and  returning  home  from  the  West,  he 
waa  seized  with  the  gout,  and  died  in  a  hut  at  Presque  Isle,  in  Ds- 
oember,  1796,  aged  fifty-one  years.  He  was  buried,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, under  the  Bag-staff  of  the  fort,  on  the  shore  ol  Lake  Erie,  from 
whence  bis  remains  were  conveyed  in  1 809,  hj  bis  son.  Colonel  Isaac 
Wayne,  to  Radnor  church-yard,  in  Delaware  county.  The  venerable 
cbarch,  near  which  the  body  of  the  hero  lies,  was  erected  in  1717. 
The  Pennsylvania  Slate  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  caused  a  handsome 
monument  of  while  marble  lo  be  erected  over  his  remains,  upon  which 
are  ihe  following  inscriptions: 

North  tbont. — '"  Major-general  ANTnoxr  Wavki  was  bom  at 
Wayneiboroogh,*  in  Chester  county.  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  A.D. 
1745.  After  a  life  of  honor  and  usefulness,  he  died  in  December, 
1796,  al  a  military  post  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Krie,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  His  military  achievements 
are  consecrated  in  the  history  of  his  country  and  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.     His  remains  are  here  interred." 

SouTU  FRONT. — "  In  honor  of  the  distinguished  military  services 
of  Major-general  Antuosv  Wavbk,  and  ss  an  aflcctionato  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  memory,  this  stone  was  erec(ed  by  his  companions  in 

arms,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  July  4,  A.D.  1809,  ihirty-fonrth  anniversary  of  the 
■ndependence  of  Ihe  Uniloil  States  of  America ;  an  event  which  constitutes  the  most  appropriate  euloginm 
^an  American  soldier  and  patriot." 
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It  WM  half  put  eleven  o' cloak  &t  night  when  the  Aneric&na  commenced  their  sileot 
march  toward  the  fort.     All  the  doga  in  the  neighborhood  had  been  lulled  the  day  before. 


that  their  barking  might  not  give  notice  ofatranfier 


The  negro,  with  two  strong  n 
diiguiied  aa  farmen,  advanced 
alone.  The  countersign  wa* 
given  to  the  6nt  sentinel,  on  the 
high  ground  west  of  the  morass, 
and  while  be  was  conversing 
with  Fompey,  the  men  seizeti 
and  gsgged  him.  The  silence 
of  the  sentinel  at  the  causeway 
was  secured  in  the  u 


Vunr  or  BTsmr 


Q  &B  the  tide  ebbed  suf- 
ficiently, the  whole  of  Wayne's 
little  army,  except  a  detachment 
of  three  hundred  men  under 
General  Muhlenburg,  who  re- 
mained in  the  rear  as  a  reserve, 
crossed  the  morass  to  the  foot 
of  the  western  declivity  of  the 
promontory,  unobserved  by  the  enemy.  The  troops  were  now  divided  into  two  columns ; 
the  van  of  the  right,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunleen,  under  Lientenant-oolonel 
Do  Fleury,  and  that  of  the  left,  of  one  hundred  volunteers,  under  Major  Stewart,  each  with 
unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets.  An  avant-guard  of  twenty  picked  men  for  each 
company,  uuder  Lieutenants  Gibbon  and  Knox,  preceded  them,  to  remove  the  abatis  and 
other  obstructions.      These  vans  composed  the  forlorn  hope  on  that  memorable  night. 

At  a  httle  past  midnight  the  advanced  parties  moved  silently  to  the  charge,  one  company 
on  the  Bouthera,  and  the  other  toward  the  northern  portion  of  the  height.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  main  divisions  ;  the  right,  composed  of  the  regiments  of  Febiger  and  Meigs, 
being  led  by  General  Wayne  in  person.  The  left  was  composed  of  Colonel  Butler's  regi- 
ment, and  two  companies  under  Major  Murfey.  The  Americans  were  undiscovered  until 
within  pistol  shot  of  the  pickets  upon  the  heights,  when  a  skirmish  ensued  between  the  sen- 
tinels and  the  advanced  guards.  The  pickets  fired  several  shots,  but  tho  Americans,  true 
to  orders,  reiied  entirety  upon  the  bayonet,  and  pressed  forward  with  vigor.  The  garrison 
was  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  instantly  the  deep  Hilence  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  loud  cry  To  arms .'  to  arms .'  the  rattle  of  musketry  from  the 
ramparts  and  behind  the  abatis,  and  the  roar  of  cannon,  charged  with  the  deadly  grape-shot, 
from  the  embrasures.*     In  the  face  of  this  terrible  storm,  the  Americans  forced  their  way,  at 


'  Tbis  view  shows  a  Urge  portion  oT  (he  morass,  aad  the  place  vtiere  the  auaaltiog  p&rty  divided  and 
preptLred  for  an  attack  upon  the  fort,  which  was  sitoated  wbere  the  light-house  is  seen.  The  plsoe  of  lh« 
causewKj  is  on  tbe  left,  denoted  by  lbs  csllle.  When  I  made  this  slieloh  it  wu  quite  higb  water,  and  ihe 
morass,  there  sboul  one  hundred  feet  wide,  was  almoat  covered,  Tbare  was  anotber  place  near  tbe  river 
khore,  on  tha  right,  where  the  Point  was  accessible  at  times.  It  is  diatlnguished  in  the  sketch  by  Uie  nar- 
row atrip  of  land  extending  nearly  across  tha  mouth  of  the  morass.  Upon  this  tbe  enemy  had  dug  pits  and 
placed  sharpened  ttakes  within  them,  >o  Ihat,  hod  tbe  Americans  attempted  to  reach  the  Poinl  by  that  way 
many  would  have  been  impaled.  The  position  of  tbe  Americans  in  the  attack,  and  of  the  outworks  and  the 
abatii,  will  be  belter  understood  bv  a  rererence  to  (he  map  on  a  preceding  pace. 

*  MaJDT(aAerwBrdGeneral}Hull  layain  hisMemtHr,  "At  about  half  past  eleven  o'clock,  tbe  two  columns 
commenced  their  march  in  plataons.  The  beach  was  more  than  two  fret  deep  wilb  wateT.  and  betbre  the 
light  column  reached  it  we  were  fired  on  by  the  out-gusnls,  which  gave  the  alarm  to  the  garrison.  We  wen- 
now  directly  under  the  Ibrt,  and,  cloaing  in  a  solid  column,  ascended  tbe  hill,  which  wa*  almost  perpendicu- 
lar. When  about  half  nay  up.  our  course  was  impeded  by  two  strong  rows  of  diohi,  which  the  forlorn  hopp 
had  not  been  able  entirely  to  remove.  The  column  proceeded  silently  on.  and,  clearing  away  tbe  ebalii. 
passed  to  the  breast-work,  cut  and  tore  away  the  pickets,  cleared  the  chevaui  de  frise  at  the  sally-port, 
mounted  the  parapet,  and  entered  tbe  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     Our  colunui  on  the  other  side  «ti- 
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Wayne  wounded. 


His  Brmvery. 


Surrender  of  the  Fort 


Wayne's  laconic  Diapetch. 


the  point  of  the  hayonet,  through  every  obstacle,  until  the  van  of  each  column  met  in  the 
center  of  the  works,  where  each  arrived  at  the  same  time.'  At  the  inner  abatis^  Wayne 
was  struck  upon  the  head  by  a  musket  ball,  which  brought  him  upon  his  knees.  His  two 
brave  aids,  Fishbow  and  Archer,  raised  him  to  his  feet,  and  carried  him  gallantly  through 
the  works.  Believing  himself  mortally  wounded,  the  general  exclaimed,  as  he  arose,  "  March 
on  !  carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  I  will  die  at  the  head  of  my  column  !'*  But  the  wound  was 
not  very  severe,  and  he  was  able  to  join  in  the  loud  huzzas  that  arose  when  the  two  col- 
umns met  as  victors  within  the  fort.  Colonel  De  Fleury  first  entered  the  works,  and  struck 
the  British  standard  with  his  own  hands.  The  garrison  surrendered  at  discretion  as  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  that  brilliant  achievement  was  rendered  the  more  glorious  for  the  clem- 
ency which  the  victors  exercised  toward  the  vanquished.  Not  a  life  was  taken  af\er  the 
flag  was  struck  and  the  garrison  had  pleaded  for  quarters.  Wayne  had  but  fifteen  killed 
and  eighty-three  wounded  ;  the  British  had  sixty-three  killed  ;'  and  Johnson,  the  commander, 
with  five  hundred  and  forty-three  officers  and  men,  were  made  prisoners.  The  ships  of  the 
enemy  lying  in  the  river  in  front  of  Stony  Point  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  down  to  a 
place  of  security.  Before  daylight,  Wayne  sent  to  the  commander-in-chief  the  brief  but 
comprehensive  reply,  of  which  a  fac  simile  is  here  given  : 


^^^^-^ 


'^'''"^-<^^<^A^  .y^y^ 


tered  the  fort  at  the  same  time.  Each  of  our  men  had  a  white  paper  in  his  hat,  which  in  the  darkness  dis- 
tinguished him  from  the  enemy ;  and  the  watch-word  was,  *  TheforV*  our  oten  !' "  Pome  authors  have  a>- 
serted  that  bomb-shells  were  thrown  by  the  British,  but  such,  probably,  was  not  the  foct.  No  official  ac- 
count that  I  have  seen  mentions  the  use  of  shells. 

^  Wayne's  official  dispatch,  dated  at  Stony  Point,  July  17,  1779. 

*  This  is  the  number  given  in  the  American  account.  Colonel  Johnson,  in  his  official  (}is[)atch,  says  he 
had  only  twenty  killed. 
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At  dawn  the  next  morning  the  cannons  of  the  captured  fort  were  turned  upon  the  enemy'i 
works  at  VerpIanck'E  Point  under  Colonel  Webster,  and  a  desultory  bombardment  was  kept 
lip  during  the  day.  Major-general  Robert  Howe  had  been  sent  to  attack  Fort  Fayetts,  but 
on  account  of  delays,  and  soine  misconceptiong  of  Washington's  orders,  he  did  not  make  the 
attack  in  time  to  dislodge  the  garrison.  News  of  Webster's  critical  situation  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Stony  Point  was  speedily  communicated  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  immediately 
sent  relief  to  the  menaced  garrison  at  Verplanck's.  Howe  withdrew,  and  the  enterprise 
was  abandoned. 

Washington,  clearly  perceiving  the  danger  of  attempting  to  retain  the  post  at  Stony  Point 


with  so  few  troops  as  could  be  employed  in  the  service,  concluded  to  order  an  evacuation, 
and  a  destruction  of  the  works  after  the  ordnance  and  stores  should  be  removed.  This  was 
accordingly  done  on  the  night  of  the  eighteenth.  All  that  was  originally  intended 
was  accomplished,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  works  and  the  seizure  of  the  ar- 
tillery and  stores.  A  large  portion  of  the  heavy  ordnance  was  placed  upon  a  galley  to  be 
conveyed  to  West  Point.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  moved,  a  cannonade  from  Verplanck's  and 
the  British  shipping  was  commenced  upon  it.  A  heavy  shot  from  the  Vulture  struck  it  be- 
low water-mark,  and  the  galley  went  down  at  the  point  just  above  Caldwell's  Landing, 
where  speculation  recently  made  credulity  seek  for  treasures  in  a  sunken  vessel  alleged  to 
have  belonged  to  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  If,  as  asserted,  a  cannon  was  drawn  up  from 
a  vessel  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  there,  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  pieces  taken  from 
Stony  Point,  aud  the  "  ship's  timbers"  there  discovered  are  the  remains  of  the  old  galley. 
The  "  treasures,"  if  secured,  would  be  of  little  worth  in  these  "  piping  times  of  peace." 

The  British  repossessed  themselves  of  Stony  Point  on  the  20th,  but  they  had  little  of  value 
left  them  but  the  eligible  site  for  a  fortification. 

The  storming  and  capture  of  Slony  Point,  regarded  as  an  exhibition  of  skill  and  indom- 
itable courage,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  the  war.     General  Wayne,  the  leader 

'  This  is  B  represcaiatioo  oftbe  medal,  the  size  of  the  original.  On  one  side  js  a  device  repreaeatiog  an 
Indian  queen  crowned,  a  qniver  on  her  back,  and  wearing  a  short  apron  or  fealhera.  A  mantle  baD((S  from 
her  waist  behind,  Ihc  upper  end  of  which  nppeara  na  if  passed  through  the  girdle  of  her  apron,  and  hangs 
gracerully  bj  her  left  side.  With  her  right  hand  she  i'  presenting  a  wreath  to  GenenI  Wayne ;  in  her  left 
(be  is  holding  ap  a  meral  crown  toward  his  head.  At  her  feet,  on  the  left,  an  alligator  is  lying.  The 
American  shield  is  resting  against  the  animal.  Over  the  figure  is  the  legend  "  Antokio  Waihk  Doci  Er- 
■RciTcs,"  and  heneath,  "  Comitia  Americana  ;"  "  The  American  Congress  to  General  Anthony  Wayne." 
On  the  reverse  is  a  Tart  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  British  flag  flying ;  troops  in  single  file  advancing  up  the 
hi'll,  and  a  large  number  lying  at  the  bottom.  Artillery  are  seen  in  the  foreground,  and  six  vessels  in  the 
river.  The  inscription  is,  "  Stont  Poikt  axrvavATVH,  iv.  Jdl.  mdcclxxix.  ;"  "  Stony  Point  captDre4 
JiJy  15,  1779." 
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U«U]  ■•Fudnl  U  Willis.  Ilia  PopnlultT.  Kedd  iwuilsd  to  Colonel  Da  Ftcntr 

of  the  enterpriK,  wag  every  where  greeted  with  rapturous  applauBe.'  Congrew  leRtiGed 
their  grBlefiil  sense  of  his  services  by  a  vote  of  th&nks  ■'  for  his  brave,  prudent,  and  soldierly 
cenduct."  It  was  also  resolved  that  a  medal  of  gold,  emblematical  of  this  action,  should  be 
struck,  and  presented  to  General  Wayne.  Thanks  were  also  presented  by  Congress  to  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel De  Fleury*  and  Uajor  Stewart,  and  a  medal  of  silver  was  ordered  to  be  struck 


COLONIL  Di  Fi«u«r.' 


and  preiented  to  each.  The  conduct  of  Lieutenants  Gibbon  and  Knox  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed, and  brevets  of  captain  was  given  to  each,  and  to  Mr.  Archer,  the  volunteer  aid  of  Wayne, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  general's  letter  to  Washington  on  the  occuion.  Pursuant  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  conomander-in-chief,  and  in  fulHIlment  of  promises  made  by  Wayne 
before  the  assault,  with  the  concurrence  of  Washington,  Congress  resolved,  "  That  the  value 
of  the  military  stores  taken  at  Stony  Feint  be  ascertained  and  divided  among  the  gallant 


"i  saj'ng. 


'  General  Chsrlca  Lee,  who  vat  not  on  the  most  friendly  terras  with  Wayne, 
do  moat  seriously  declare  tbal  your  assault  of  Slony  Point  is  not  only  Ihe  most  onlliant,  in  mv  opinioo, 
throQgtioat  the  wbolo  course  of  the  war,  on  either  side,  but  thai  il  is  the  moat  brilliant  I  am  acquainted  with 
in  history  ;  (he  assault  of  SchivfidnUz,  hy  Marshal  Laodon,  I  think  inferior  to  il."  Dr.  Rush  wrote,  saving, 
"Our  streets  rung  for  many  days  with  nothing  but  Ihe  name  of  General  Wayne,  you  are  remembered 
oonstantl^  next  to  our  good  and  great  Washinf>ton,  over  our  claret  and  Madeira.  You  hare  established  Ihe 
national  character  of  our  country ;  you  have  taught  onr  enemies  that  bravery,  humanity,  and  magnuiimitj 
are  the  national  virtues  of  the  Americans." 

*  De  Fleury  was  descended  Trom  Hcrcule  Andre  de  Fleury,  a  French  nobleman,  wbo  vax  the  preceptor 
of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  during  the  latter  years  of  Ihe  life  of  that  monarch.  He  was  afterward  made 
cardinal  and  prime  minister.  The  subject  of  our  sketch  came  to  America  soon  after  the  news  of  Ihe  rcToIl 
reached  France.  Washington  received  him  kindly,  obtained  for  him  a  commission,  and  be  jiroved  to  be  a 
brave  and  worthy  soldier.  Educated  as  an  engineer,  his  talents  were  brought  into  reqaiiition  here.  In 
that  capacity  he  was  acting  al  Ihe  time  of  the  engagement  at  Fort  Mifllin,  on  the  Delaware. 


him  a  hone.     He  returned  to  France 


the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  for  his  gallantry  there  Cong 
soon  after  the  capture  of  Stony  Point. 

*  This  is  a  representation  of  the  medal,  the  size  of  tbe  original.  The  device  is  a  helmeted  soldiei 
ing  against  tbe  ruins  of  a  fort.  His  right  band  is  extended,  holding  a  sword  upright ;  (he  staff  of  a  stand 
of  colors  is  grasped  by  his  left ;  the  colors  are  under  his  feet,  and  he  is  trampling  upon  them.  The  legend 
is,  "ViaiuTis  IT  itiDACia  monum  it  pRiEMnm.  D.  D.  Flbukt  Eqditi  Gallo  pkimo  mdros  kisf. 
Aniatc.  D.  n. ;"  "  A  memorial  and  reward  of  valor  and  daring.  The  American  Republio  has  bestowed 
(this  medal)  on  Colonel  D.de  Fleury,  a  native  of  France,  the  first  over  the  walls  (oflhe  enemy)."  On  the 
reverse  are  two  Taler  batteries,  three  guns  each ;  a  fort  on  a  hill,  with  a  flag  (lying ;  a  river  in  front,  and 
six  vessels  before  the  fort.  The  legend  is,  "  Aoohbes  falitdes  roster  victi  •"  "  Mountains,  morasses. 
foes,  overcome."  Exergue,  "Stohy  Ft.  ixfuon.,  iv.  Jul.,  kdcoliiji.  ;"  "Slony  Point  stormed,  ISlh  of 
July,  1779." 

This  identical  silver  medal  was  found  by  a  boy  while  digging  in  a  garden  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to- 
ward (he  close  of  April,  18S0,  and  was  deposited  in  (h«  bank  at  (bat  place  for  the  inspection  of  tbe  curious. 
How  the  medal  came  there  is  uncertain.  De  Fleury  returned  to  France  before  tbe  medal  was  struck,  and 
it  probably  was  never  in  bis  posscasion.  Congress  was  afterward  in  session  at  Princeton,  aikd  the  medal 
may  have  been  lost  by  the  secretary,  in  whose  custody  it  properly  belonged  nntil  delivered  to  the  recipjeni 
of  the  honor. 


xnkKd  Renrdi  for  Ih*  bniett  M«l 
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Iroopi  by  whom  it  wu  leduced,  in  luch  manner  and  proportiong  aa  the  commander-in-chied 
iball  prcacribe."' 


Uedu 


■  See  JaurnaU  of  Congnu,  v.,  226,  227.  The  rollnwing  rewards  wore  promised  :  To  the  first  man  who 
entered  ihe  enemy's  works,  five  hundred  dallar?  ;  to  the  second,  four  hunttred  ;  to  tbe  Ibird,  three  hondred  ; 
to  the  foanh,  two  bandred  i  to  tbe  fifth,  one  hundred :  bsing  fiHeen  hundred  dollar?  in  tbe  Kggreg&te.  Tbe 
ordnance  and  other  stores  were  estimated  at  one  bandred  and  finy-ei);bt  Ihonsand  six  hundred  and  forty  dol- 
lars in  value,  which  amount  was  divided  among  (he  troops  in  proportion  of  oOicers  and  priraMS. — Sparks's 
Waihington,  vi.,  540. 

'  This  represents  tbe  medal  the  size  of  Ihe  original.  The  device  is  America  personified  by  an  Indian 
queen,  who  is  presenting  a  palm  branch  to  Major  Stewart.  A  quiver  is  al  her  back  ;  her  left  hand  1$  rest- 
ing on  the  American  shield,  and  nt  her  fei?t  is  sn  alligator  crouohant.  The  legend  is,  "  Jo*mii  Stewabt 
CoHOBTis  PBSFKCTo,  CoMiTiA  AiiKtticAs*;"  "The  American  Congress  to  Major  John  Stewart."  On 
tbe  reverse  is  a  fortrera  on  an  eminenee.  In  the  foreground  an  ofEcer  is  cheering  on  his  men,  who  are  fol- 
lowing him  over  abatii  with  ch&r{>cd  bayonets,  the  enemy  fljing.  Troops  in  single  file  are  ascending  to 
Ibe  fort  on  one  side  ;  others  are  advancing  from  tbe  ^re  ;  ships  are  in  sight.  The  inscription  is,  "  Stoxv 
Point  oppuonatum  iv.  Jul.  MOcctiiii.;"  "Stony  Point  attacked  15lh  of  July,  1779." 

I  believe  there  is  no  biography  of  Major  Stewart  extant.  Professor  Wvalt,  in  bis  Memoin  of  Jmrnnm 
Genirali.  Commodore',  iic.,  sajs  he  was  killed  b?  a  fall  from  his  horse,  near  Charleston,  Sooth  Carolina. 

Lieutenant  James  Gibbon,  who  commanded  one  of  tlio  "fotloni  hopes,"  was  finally  promoted  to  major. 
He  died  at  Kichniond.  Virginia,  ou  Ihe  first  of  July,  IH34,  in  the  aeventj- seventh  year  of  hii  aje.  His  re- 
mains won  interred  with  military  honors. 
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King't  Ferry. 


JoUy  old  Watcnniui. 


Stooy  Point 


Ereninf  wilk  toward  Ilarcrftnw 


CIIArTER  XXXII. 


'*  From  Cain  to  Catiline,  the  world  hath  known 
Her  traitors— vaunted  votariee  of  crime^ 
Calif^la  and  Nero  sat  alone 

Upon  the  pinnacle  of  vice  sablime ; 
Bat  they  were  moved  by  hate,  or  wish  to  climb 

The  ruffged  steeps  of  Fame,  in  letters  bold 
To  write  their  names  upon  the  scroll  of  Time ; 
Therefore  their  crimes  some  virtne  did  enfold—- 
Bat  Arnold  1  thine  had  none — Hwas  all  for  sordid  gold !'' 

EsTBLLE  AnivA  Lbwis. 

HE  localities  more  immediately  associated  with  the  brief  career  of  Andre 
during  his  hapless  connection  with  Arnold,  now  commands  our  attention, 
for  toward  Havcrstraw  I  next  journeyed.  It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  aft* 
ernoon  when 'I  crossed  the  ferry  at  Verplanck's  Point  in  a  small  row-boat 
This  was  the  old  King's  Ferry  of  the  Revolution,  where  the  good  Wash 
ington  so  often  crossed,  and  where  battalion  after  battalion  of  troops,  royal, 
French,  and  American,  at  various  times  spanned  the  Hudson  with  their 
long  lines  of  flat-boats,  for  it  was  the  main  crossing-place  of  armies  moving 
l>etween  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States.     It  was  here,  too,  that  a  portion  of  the  forces  of 


Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hud- 
son when  on  their  march 
from  Massachusetts  to  Vir- 
«^nia.  The  landing-place  on 
the  Stony  Point  side,  in  for- 
mer times,  was  in  the  cove 
at  the  opening  of  the  mtrslt 
on  the  north  of  the  promon 
tory ;  now  the  western  ter- 
minus of  the  ferry  is  a  little 
above,  at  the  cottage  of  Mr 
Tenyck,  the  jolly  old  ferry- 
man, who  has  plied  the  oar 
there,  almost  without  inter- 


Ths  Kbmmyman. 


mission,  ever  since  1 784.  He 
was  sitting  upon  his  door- 
stone  when  his  son  moored 
the  boat  at  its  rock-fasten- 
ing ;  and,  as  we  ascended  the 
bank,  the  old  man  held  up  a 
bottle  of  whisky,  and  profler- 
ed  a  draught  as  a  pledge  of 
welcome  to  the  *'  millionth 
man"  that  had  crossed  his 
ferry.  Preferring  milk  to 
whisky,  I  sat  down  under  the 
rich-leaved  branches  of  a  ma- 
ple, and  regaled  myself  with 


that  healthful  beverage.  While  the  veteran  and  two  of  his  neighbors  were  enjoying  the 
aqua  vitsB,  I  sketched  the  old  King's  Ferry  sign-board,  with  its 
device,  which  was  nailed  to  a  sapling  near,  and  then,  accompa- 
nied by  the  old  man  and  his  companions,  started  for  a  ramble 
over  the  rough  site  of  the  fort  on  Stony  Point.  Upon  its  ancient 
mounds  I  sat  and  listened  for  an  hour  to  the  adventurous  tales  of 
the  octogenarian,  until  the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  warned 
mc  that  the  day  was  fast  waning,  when  I  hastened  to  make  the 
drawings  upon  pages  744  and  746.  At  sunset,  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  men  as  bearer  of  my  light  haggage,  I  started  on  foot  for  the  neighborhood  of 
Haverstraw.  The  road  passes  through  a  truly  romantic  region,  made  so  hy  nature,  his- 
tory, and  tradition.  I  stopped  often  to  view  the  beautiful  river  prospect  on  the  southeast 
while  the  outlines  of  the  distant  shores  were  imperceptibly  fading  as  the  twilight  came  on. 
At  dusk  we  passed  an  acre  of  ground,  lying  by  the  roadside  on  the  right,  which  was  given 
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many  years  ago  for  a  neighborhood  burial-place.  Its  numerous  white  slabs  proclaimed  an 
already  populous  city  of  the  dead,  and  ere  long  another  generous  hand  should  donate  an  acre 
near  for  the  same  purpose. 

*'  I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial -groand  God's  Acre  !     It  is  jiisl  •, 
It  consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls, 

And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping  dust. 
Chd^z  jScre  I     Yes,  that  blessed  name  imparts 

Comfort  to  those  who  in  the  grave  have  sown 
The  seed  that  they  had  garnerM  in  their  hearts, 
Their  bread  of  life,  alas !  no  more  their  own." 

Longfellow. 

It  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Benson,  near  Sampsonville,  about 
three  miles  below  Stony  Point.  Haverstraw  was  two  miles  distant,  and,  wearied  with  the 
rambles  of  the  day,  I  halted  at  Benson's  until  morning.  After  an  early  breakfast  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  foot  of  Torn  Mountain,  a  little  northwest  of  Haverstraw,  to  visit  a  man  named 
Allison,  who  was  eighty-eight  years  old.  I  had  been  informed  of  his  vigor  of  body  and 
mind,  and  was  much  disappointed  on  finding  him  in  bed,  feeble  and  sinking  from  the  efiects 
of  a  fall.  Our  conversation  was  brief,  but  his  short  communications  were  interesting.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  eighteen  when  the  fort  at  Stony  Point  was  built,  and  assisted  in  car- 
rying material  for  its  construction  from  the  main.  In  company  with  many  others  in  the 
neighborhood  not  allowed  to  join  in  Wayne's  expedition,  he  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  little 
army  on  that  eventful  night ;  and  when  the  shout  of  victory  arose  from  the  fort,  his  voice 
was  among  the  loudest  in  the  echo  that  was  sent  back  by  the  yeomanry  gathered  upon  the 
neighboring  hills.  He  gave  me  a  minute  account  of  the  movements  of  the  Amcticans  be- 
fore crossing  the  morass,  and  told  me  of  a  black  walnut-tree  still  standing  by  the  roadside 
between  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point,  under  which  the  negro,  Pompey,  took  charge,  as  pi- 
lot, of  Wayne's  assaulting  force.  I  had  intended,  on  leaving  Mr.  Allison,  to  go  down  near 
the  river  bank,  where  Arnold  and  Andre  met ;  but  the  hour  was  approaching  at  which  I 
had  promised  myself  to  return  to  Verplanck's  Point,  so  I  postponed  my  visit  to  this  inter- 
esting spot  until  a  subsequent  date. 

On  my  return  toward  Stony  Point,  I  tarried  at  and  sketched  Smith's  House,  deline- 
ated on  page  720.  It  is  in  the  present  possession  of  William  C.  Houseman,  whose  good 
tsiste  has  adorned  the  grounds  around  it  with  fine  shrubbery.  It  is  located  upon  the  brow 
of  an  eminence,  known,  for  obvious  reasons,  as  Treason  Hill,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Hudson  and  the  country  beyond.*  From  the  window  in  the  second  story, 
where,  tradition  avers,  Andre  looked  with  anxious  eyes  for  the  appearance  of  the  Vulture, 
I  made  the  drawing  printed  on  the  opposite  page.  Between  the  foreground  and  the  river  is 
seen  the  broad  alluvial  fiat  in  the  rear  of  Haverstraw,  and  on  the  brink  of  the  water  is  the 
village.  The  headland  on  the  lefl  is  Teller's  Point,  and  the  highest  ground  on  the  extreme 
right  is  Torn  Mountain,  extending  down  to  the  verge  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  where  it  is  called 

^  The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  in  his  TravtU  in  North  America  (i.,  98,  99),  says,  '^  My  thoughts  were 
occupied  with  Arnold  and  his  treason  when  my  road  brought  me  to  Smith's  farm-house,  where  he  had  his 
interview  with  Andre,  and  formed  his  horrid  plot  ....  Smith,  who  was  more  than  suspected,  but  not  oon- 
victed  of  being  a  party  in  the  plot,  is  still  in  prison,*  where  the  law  protects  him  against  justice.  But  his 
home  seems  to  have  experienced  the  only  chastisement  of  which  it  was  susceptible ;  it  is  punished  by  soli- 
tude ;  and  is,  in  fact,  so  deserted,  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  to  take  care  of  it,  although  it  is  the  man- 
sion of  a  large  farm." 

*  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  implicated  in  Arnold's  treason,  was  a  brother  ofthe  Tory  chief  justice,  William  Smith,  and  a  man  orcon< 
siderable  influence.  The  part  which  he  had  acted  with  Arnold  made  him  strongly  suspected  of  known  participation  in  his  guilt. 
He  was  arretted  at  Fiehkill,  in  Datcheaa  county,  and  was  taken  to  the  Robinson  House  a  few  hours  previous  to  the  arriral  of 
Andrd.  There  Smith  was  tried  by  a  military  court  and  acquitted.  He  was  soon  afterward  arrested  by  the  ciril  authority  of 
the  state,  and  committod  to  tho  Jail  at  Goshen,  Orange  county,  whenc-e  he  escaped,  and  made  hia  way  through  the  country,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  woman,  to  New  York.  He  went  to  England  with  the  Britiflh  army  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in  1806  pub> 
Ilshed  a  book  in  London,  entitled  An  Avtkentie  Narrative  of  the  Cauus  which  led  to  the  Death  of  Major  Andri ;  a  work  of  rerj 
little  reliable  authority,  and  filled  with  abuse  of  Washington  and  other  American  officers.    Smith  died  in  New  Yo^k  in  1818. 


\Bclciit  bWk  Wuhiut- 
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r  denotes  the  pli 


here  the  \  ulture  lav  at 


the  Hook  Mouatain.     The  vessel  in 
aDChor. 

Half  a  mile  above  the  Smith 
House,  on  the  right  of  the  road  to 
Stony  Point,  is  the  hu^  black  wal- 
nut-tree mentioned  by  Mr.  Allison, 
I  procured  a  branch  from  it,  large 
and  straight  enough  toi  Amaul-sticU, 
and  then  plodded  on  in  the  warm 
snn.  to  the  ferry.  The  old  water- 
man, though  nearly  eighty  years  of 
age,  rowed  his  boat  across  with  a 
ngorouB  hand,  and  at  one  o'clock  1 
left  Verplanck's  for  Tarrytown,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  eastern  hank  of  the  Hud- 
son, twenty-seven  miles  above  New 
York,  and  memorable  as  the  place  where  Major  Andre  was  captured 

The  village  of  Tarrytown  lies  scattered  over  the  river  front  of  the  Greenburgh  Hills  and 
presents  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  water.  It  is  upon  the  site  of  on  Indian  village 
called  Alipconck,  which,  in  the  Delaware  language,  signities  the  Place  of  Elms.  The 
Dutch,  who  setUed  there  about  1680,  called  the  place  Tarwe  Town,  or  "wheat  town," 
probably  from  the  abundant  culture  of  that  grain  in  the  vicinity.'  The  salubrity  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  the  commanding  river  view  in  front,  has  always  made  it  a  desirable  place  of  res- 
idence. During  the  Revolution  it  was  the  theater  of  many  stormy  scenes,  consisting  chiefly 
of  skirmishes  between  the  lawless  bands  of  marauders  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation 
ol  Cotv-bmji  and  Skinners.^  These  infested  the  Neutral  Ground'  in  West  Chester,  and 
made  it  a  political  and  social  hell  for  the  dwellers.  Many  lef^  it,  and  allowed  their  lands 
to  become  a  waste,  rather  than  remain  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  torments. 

The  place  where  Andre  was  captured  is  upon  the  turnpike  on  the  northeast  verge  of  the 
village,  three  quarters  of  a  mila  from  the  river,  and  near  the  academy  of  Mr.  Newman.  A 
few  yards  south  of  the  academy,  a  small  stream  crosses  the  road  and  runs  through  a  deep 
ravine  riverward.  The  marshy  and  thickly-wooded  glen  into  which  it  poured  was  known 
as  Wiley's  Swamp.  A  little  south  of  this  stream,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  is  a  dwarf 
cedar,  near  which  (indicated,  in  the  picture,  by  the  spot  where  the  figure  sits)  are  the  re- 
nuins  of  a  tree,  said  to  be  that  of  the  stately  white-wood  under  whose  shadow  the  capton 
of  Andre  caused  him  to  strip,  and  then  made  the  momentous'  discovery  of  the  papers  in  his 

'  Bohon.  Irving,  in  his  Legtnd  of  SIttpy  Hottoai,  says,  "  This  name  was  given,  we  are  told,  in  former 
Jays,  by  the  good  housewives  of  the  adjacent  countiy,  from  the  invclerale  propensity  of  ihcir  husbsnils  to 
linger  about  the  village  tavern  on  market  daji." 

*  The  party  called  Coa-boyt  were  raoatly  Refugeea  belonging  to  the  British  side,  and  engaged  in  plun- 
dering the  people  near  the  tines  of  their  cattle  and  driving  them  to  New  York.  Their  vocation  suggeated 
ibeir  name.  The  SItinntn  generally  professed  atlachiaent  to  the  American  cause,  and  lived  chiefly  within 
the  patriot  lines ;  hut  they  were  of  easy  virtue,  and  were  really  more  detested  by  the  Americans  than  their 
avowed  enemies,  the  Cmii-boyi.  They  were  treaeberous,  rapacious,  and  often  brutal.  One  day  they  would 
be  enga<;ed  in  broils  and  skirmishes  with  tbe  Cov-boi/i ;  the  next  day  they  would  he  in  league  with  them 
in  plundering  their  own  friends  as  well  as  enemies.  Oftentimes  n  sham  skirmish  would  take  place  between 
them  near  the  British  lines ;  the  Skitmtri  were  always  victorious,  and  than  they  would  go  boldly  into  the 
interior  with  their  booty,  pretending  it  had  been  captured  from  the  enemy  while  attempting  to  smnggle  it 
across  the  lines.  Tbe  proceeds  of  sales  were  divided  between  the  [Kuties.  See  Sparks's  Lift  of  JIntM, 
2lft-21  inclusive. 

*  Tbe  Neatral  Ground,  thirty  miles  m  extent  along  the  Hudson,  and  embracing  nearly  all  West  Chester 
county,  was  a  popnious  and  highly  cultivated  region,  lying  between  ibe  American  and  British  lines.  Being 
within  neither,  it  wss  called  the  Neutral  Ground.  Tbe  inhabitants  soflered  dreadfully  during  the  war,  for 
tbev  were  sore  to  be  plundered  and  abused  by  one  parly  or  the  other.  If  they  look  the  outb  of  fideliiy  to 
(he  American  cause,  the  Cow-boyi  vrert  snre  lo  plunder  tbem  ;  if  they  did  not,  the  Sitiniurs  would  call  them 
Tories,  seise  their  property,  and  have  it  confiscated  by  the  state. 
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slocking.'      By  a  gpring  in  the  grore,  just  o 
card-playing  when  their  viclim  approached. 


September  n 


VitUwce  at  Ciptiin  Bojd.  Aairi't  UnennDcM 

the  fence  on  the  lefl,  the  young  men  were 
^e  will  not  anticipate  the  history  in  the  de- 
scription, but  here  resume  the 
narrative  of  events  connected 
with  Andre's  capture  and  trial. 
Trom  the  time  we  left  him  and 
Smith  to  pursue  their  journey 
from  Verplanck's  Point  toward 
the  Neutral  Ground. 

It  was  after  dark 
when  Andre  and 
Smith  left  Verplanck's  Point. 
They  took  the  toad  toward 
White  Plains,  and  met  with  no 
interruption  until  hailed  by  a 
sentinel  near  Crompond,  a  little 
village  eight  miles  from  Ver- 
planck's Point,'  He  belonged 
to  a  party  under  Captain  Boyd. 
That  vigilant  officer  made  many 
and  searching  inquiries  of  the 
travelers,  and  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied that  all  was  right  until  he 
procured  a  light  and  examined 
the  pass  from  Arnold,  which 
they  assured  him  they  possessed. 
During  the  investigation  Andrd  was  uneasy,  but  the  pass  being  in  explicit  terras,  and  known 
to  be  genuine.  Captain  Boyd  was  readily  persuaded  that  all  was  correct.  The  captain  apol- 
ogized for  the  strictness  of  his  scrutiny,  and  manifested  much  concern  for  their  safety  on  ac- 
count of  the  prevalence  of  Cow-boys  in  the  neighborhood.  ~  He  advised  them  to  remtun  till 
morning ;  but  Smith  assured  him  that  their  business  was  urgent,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  proceed  immediately  toward  White  Plains.  The  captain  magnified  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  Smith,  taking  counsel  of  his  fears,  was  disposed  to  tarry. 
Andre  was  differently  inclined,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  coutd  be  persuaded  to  torn 
hack  and  take  lodging  at  the  cottage  of  Andreas  Miller.  The  travelers  slept  in  the  same 
■bed,  and,  according  to  Smith's  account,  it  was  a  weary  and  restless  night  for  AndrS.  Ha 
was  up  at  dawn,  and  at  an  early  hour  they  were  again  in  the  saddle.  As  they  approached 
Pine's  Bridge,  and  Andre  was  assured  that  they  were  beyond  patrolling  parties,  his  taciturn- 
ity and  gloom  were  exchanged  for  garrulity  and  cheerfulness,  and  he  conversed  in  an  almost 
playful  manner  upon  poetry,  the  arts,  ,lite rat ure,  and  common  topics.  Near  Fine's  Bridge' 
they  parted  company,  after  partaking  of  a  frugal  breakfast  with  Mrs.  Sarah  Underbill,  whose 
grandson,  I  believe,  still  owns  the  house.     Smith  proceeded  to  Fishkill  by  the  way  of  the 

'  "This  tree  towered  like  a  giant,"  says  Irving,  in  his  Sketch  Book,  "above  alt  the  other  treea  of  tbe 
neighborhood,  anJ  formed  a  kinij  of  landmark.  Its  limbs  were  gnarled  a.nd  fantastic,  large  enough  to  fom 
imnks  for  ordinary  trees,  twisting  down  almost  to  the  earth,  and  rising  again  into  the  air."  The  trunk 
was  twenty-six  feet  in  circa mference,  and  forty-one  feet  in  length.  It  was  slnick  hy  lightning  on  the  same 
day  that  intelligence  of  Arnold's  death  arrived  at  Tarrylown,  a  coincidence  which  many  thought  remarkable. 

'  Here,  at  the  parMnage,  the  Yorklown  Committee  ofPublio  Safely  met;  and  members  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  assembled  there  to  grant  commisaiona  to  officers.  Colonel  Robertson,  wlio  commandej  a  regi- 
ment of  Loyalists,  was  ordered  to  destroy  that  post ;  and,  piloted  thither  by  a  Tory  named  Caleb  Morgan, 
he  burned  tbo  parsonage  in  the  aacnmn  of  1776. 

*  This  bridge,  situated  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Yorktown,  spanned  the  Croton  River.  At  Ibis  place 
the  great  dam  conneoted  with  the  Croton  aqueduct  is  situated,  and  the  present  bridge  orosses  the  lake  above 
it,  a  little  eastward  of  the  Revolutionary  strualore.  Here  the  Amerioans  generally  kept  a  strong  guard, 
u  it  was  the  nhicf  point  of  communioation  between  the  lines. 
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Robinson  House,  where  he  pleased  Arnold  by  communicating^  the  particulars  of  the  journey 
and  the  place  where  he  left  Andre.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Smith,  at  this  time,  was 
acquainted  with  the  real  name  and  mission  of  Andre,  for  he  knew  him  only  as  Mr.  Anderson. 

Andre,  being  told  that  the  Cow-boys  were  more  numerous  on  the  Tarrytown  road,  took 
that  direction,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Smith  and  others,  for  these  marauders  were  his 
friends,  and  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

On  the  morning  when  Andre  crossed  Pine's  Bridge,  a  little  band  of  seven  volunteers  went 
out  near  Tarrjrtown  to  prevent  cattle  being  driven  to  New  York,  and  to  arrest  any  suspi- 
cious characters  who  might  travel  that  way.  John  Yerks  (who  was  living  in  the  town  of 
Mount  Pleasant  in  1848)  proposed  the  expedition  the  day  before,  and  first  enlisted  John 
Paulding,  John  Dean,*  James  Romer,  and  Abraham  Williams.  They  were  at  North  Sa- 
lem, and  Paulding  procured  a  permit  from  the  officer  commanding  there,  at  the  same  time 
persuading  his  friend,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  to  accompany  them.  On  their  way  toward  Tarry- 
town  they  were  joined  by  David  Williams.  They  slept  in  a  hay  barrack  at  Pleasantville 
that  night,  and  the  next  morning  early  they  arrived  near  Tarrytown.  Four  of  the  party 
agreed  to  watch  the  road  from  a  hill  above,  while  Paulding,  Van  Wart,  and  David  Will- 
iams were  to  lie  concealed  in  the  bushes  by  the  stream  near  the  post-road.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  parties  when  Andre  approached.  The  circumstances  of  the  capture  arc  mi- 
nutely narrated  in  the  testimony  of  Paulding  and  Williams,  given  at  the  trial  of  Smith,  eleven 
days  afterward.  The  testimony  was  written  down  by  the  judge-advocate  on  that  occasion, 
from  whose  manuscript  Mr.  Sparks  copied  it,  as  follows :'  "  Myself,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and 
David  Williams  were  lying  by  the  side  of  the  road  about  half  a  mile  above  Tarrytown,  and 
about  fifteen  miles  above  Kingsbridge,  on  Saturday  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock, 
the  23d  of  September.  We  had  lain  there  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  as  near  as  I  can  rec- 
ollect, and  saw  several  persons  we  were  acquainted  with,  whom  M'e  let  pass.  Presently, 
one  of  the  young  men  who  were  with  me  said,  *  There  comes  a  gentleman-like  looking  man, 
who  appears  to  be  well  dressed,  and  has  boots  on,  and  whom  you  had  better  step  out  and 
stop,  if  you  don't  know  him.'  On  that  I  got  up,  and  presented  my  firelock  at  the  breast 
of  the  person,  and  told  him  to  stand,  and  then  I  asked  him  which  way  he  was  going.  *  Gen- 
tlemen,' said  he,  *  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party.'  I  asked  him  what  party.  He  said, 
•  The  Lower  Party.'  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  did."  Then  he  said,  *  I  am  a  British  officer, 
out  in  the  country  on  particular  business,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  detain  me  a  minute ,' 
and,  to  show  that  he  was  a  British  officer,  he  pulled  out  his  watch.  Upon  which  I  told 
him  to  dismount.  He  then  said,  '  My  God  !  I  must  do  any  thing  to  get  along,'  and  seemed 
to  make  a  kind  of  laugh  of  it,  and  pulled  out  General  Arnold's  pass,  which  was  to  John 
Anderson,  to  pass  all  guards  to  White  Plains  and  below.  Upon  that  he  dismounted.  Said 
he,  *  Gentlemen,  you  had  best  let  me  go,  or  you  will  bring  yourselves  into  trouble,  for  your 
stopping  me  will  detain  the  general's  business ;'  and  said  he  was  going  to  Dobbs's  Ferry  to 
meet  a  person  there  and  get  intelligence  for  General  Arnold.  Upon  that  I  told  him  I  hoped 
he  would  not  be  offended  ;  that  we  did  not  mean  to  take  any  thing  from  him  ;  and  I  told 

^  Wliile  strolling  among  the  ancient  graves  in  the  Sleepy  Hollow  church-yard,  a  little  north  of  Tarry- 
town, at  the  time  of  my  visit  there,  I  wa.s  joined  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  a  son  of  Mr.  Dean.  He  pointed 
out  a  brown  freestone  at  the  head  of  his  father's  grave,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription :  "  In  memory 
of  John  Dean.  He  was  bom  September  ISth,  A.D.  1755,  and  died  April  4th,  A.D.  1817,  aged  61  years, 
6  months,  and  20  days. 

*'  A  tender  father,  a  friend  sincere, 
A  tender  husband  alumber*  here ; 
Then  let  urhope  hia  aoul  ia  giren 
A  blctt  and  aure  reward  in  hearen." 

By  his  side  is  the  grave  of  his  father,  who  was  baried  eighty  years  ago. 

*  See  Sparks's  Life  and  Tretuon  of  jimold,  Am.  Biog.,  iii.,  223-226. 

'  "  Paulding  had  efTeoted  his  escape,"  says  Bolton  (i.,  224),  "  only  three  days  previoiuly,  from  the  New 
York  Sagar  House,  in  the  dress  of  a  German  Yager.  General  Van  Cortlandt  says  that  Paulding  wore  this 
dress  on  the  day  of  the  capture,  which  tended  to  deceive  Andre,  and  led  him  to  exclaim,  '  Thank  God !  ) 
am  once  more  among  friends.'  " 
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him  there  were  many  bad  people  on  the  road,  aad  I  did  not  know  but  perhaps  he  might 
be  one," 

When  further  questioned,  Paulding  replied,  that  he  asked  the  person  his  name,  who  told 
him  it  was  John  Anderson ;  and  that,  when  Anderson  produced  Genera!  Arnold's  pass,  ho 
should  have  let  him  go,  if  he  had  not  before  called  himself  a  British  office^.  Paulding  also 
said,  that  when  the  person  pulled  out  his  watch,  he  understood  it  a^  a  ligaal  that  he  was  a 
British  officer,  and  not  that  he  meant  to  ofler  it  to  him  as  a  present. 

All  these  particulars  were  substantially  confirmed  by  David  Williams,  whose  testimony 
in  regard  to  the  searching  of  Andre,  being  more  minute  than  Paulding's,  is  here  inserted. 

"  We  took  him  into  the  bushes,"  said  Williams,  "  and  ordered  him  to  pull  off  his  clothes, 
which  he  did  ;  but,  on  searching  faim  narrowly,  we  could  not  find  any  sort  of  writings.  We 
told  him  tu  pull  off  his  boots,  which  he  seemed  to  be  indifferent  about;  but  we  got  one 
boot  off,  and  searched  in  that  boot,  and  could  find  nothing.  But  we  found  there  were  some 
papers  in  the  bottom  of  his  stocking  next  to  his  foot ;  on  which  we  made  him  pull  his  stock- 
ing off,  and  found  three  papers  wrapped  up.  Mr.  Paulding  looked  at  the  contents,  and  said 
he  was  a  spy.  We  then  made  him  pull  off  his  other  boot,  and  there  we  found  three  more 
papers  at  the  bottom  of  his  foot  within  his  stocking. 

"Upon  this  we  made  him  dress  himself,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  would  give  us  to  let 
him  go.  He  said  he  would  give  us  any  sum  of  money.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would 
^ive  us  his  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  watch,  and  one  hundred  guineas.  He  said  '  Yes,'  and  told 
us  he  would  direct  them  to  any  place,  even  if  it  was  that  very  spot,  so  that  we  could  get 
them.  I  asked  him  whether  he  would  not  give  us  more.  He  said  he  would  give  us  any 
quantity  of  dry  goods,  ot  any  sum  of  money,  and  bring  it  to  any  place  that  we  might  pitch 
upon,  so  that  we  might  get  it.  Mr.  Paulding  answered,  '  No,  if  you  would  give  us  ten 
thousand  guineas,  you  should  not  stir  one  step.'  I  then  asked  the  person  who  had  called 
himself  John  Anderson  if  he  would  not  get  away  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  He  answered, 
'  Yes,  I  would.'  1  told  him  I  did  not  intend  he  should.  While  taking  him  along,  we  asked 
him  a  few  questions,  and  we  stopped  under  a  shade.  He  begged  us  not  to  ask  him  ques- 
tions, and  said  when  he  came  to  any  commander  he  would  reveal  all. 

"  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  over-coat,  and  a  tight  body-coat,  that  was  of  a  kind  of  claret 
color,  though  a  rather  deeper  red  than  claret.  The  button-holes  were  laced  with  gold  tinsel, 
and  the  buttons  drawn  over  with  the  same  kind  of  lace.  He  had  on  a  round  hat,  and  nan- 
keen waistcoat  and  breeches,  with  a  flannel  waistcoat  and  drawers,  boots,  and  thread 
stockings." 

Andre  was  conducted  to  North  Castle,  the  nearest  military 
post,  and  there,  with  all  the  papers  found  upon  his  person, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson,  the  offi- 
cer in  command.  With  an  obtuseness  of  perception  most 
extraordinary  and  unaccountable,  Jameson  resolved  to  send 
the  prisoner  immediately  to  Arnold !  He  know  a  portion 
of  the  papers  to  bo  in  the  undisguised  handwriting  of  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  and  it  is  most  extraordinary  that  the  circum-  colohu.  Juuait'a  uuiK«DUTut. 
stances  under  which  they  were  found  should  not  have  awak- 
ened a  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  that  oSicer.  Washington  afterward  said,  in  allusion  to 
Jameson's  conduct,  that,  either  on  account  of  his  "  egregious  folly  or  bewildered  conception, 
he  seemed  lost  in  astonishment,  and  not  to  know  what  he  was  doing."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  purity  of  his  inlentious,  but  who  can  respect  his  judgment  7  He  penned  a  letter 
to  Arnold,  saying  that  he  sent  a  certain  Mr.  Anderson  forward  under  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Allen  and  a  guard,  who  had  been  taken  while  on  his  way  to  New  York.  "  He  had 
a  passport,"  said  Jameson,  "  signed  in  your  name,  and  a  parcel  of  papers,  taken  from  under 

'  This  Is  s  view  ot  the  out-buildings  of  Mr.  Sands,  at  North  Castle,  situsied  a  few  yards  from  his  resi- 
dence. The  lowest  bailding,  on  the  left,  is  the  dwelUog,  now  attached  to  the  bam  of  Mr.  Sands,  wbiok 
JamiHon  oied  as  his  head-quarters.     In  that  bnilHiTig  Andre  was  kept  guarded  nnlil  sent  to  West  Point. 
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his  stockings,  which  I  think  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency."  He  described  the  papers,  and 
informed  Arnold  that  he  had  sent  them  to  Washington. 

Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge,  next  in  command  to  Jameson,  was  on  duty  below  White 
Plains  on  that  day,  and  did  not  return  until  evening.  When  informed  of  the  September  S3, 
circumstances,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the  folly  of  Jameson,  and  ^^^' 

boldly  expressed  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  fidelity.  He  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  en- 
tire responsibility  of  proceeding  on  that  ground,  if  Jameson  would  allow  it.  The  latter  re- 
fused to  sanction  any  action  that  should  imply  a  distrust  of  Arnold.  Tallmadge  then  earn- 
estly besought  him  to  have  the  prisoner  brought  back.  To  this  he  reluctantly  consented, 
but  insisted  that  his  letter  to  Arnold  should  be  forwarded,  and  that  the  general  should  be 
informed  why  the  prisoner  was  not  sent  on.  This  was  the  letter  which  Arnold  received  in 
time  to  allow  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the  Vulture. 

Jameson  sent  an  express  afler  Lieutenant  Allen,  with  orders  to  conduct  his  prisoner  back 
to  head-quarters  at  North  Castle.  As  soon  as  Tallmadge  saw  him,  and  observed  his  man- 
ner and  gait  while  pacing  the  room,  he  was  convinced  that  he  was  a  inilitary  man  ;  and, 
joining  this  belief  with  other  circumstances,^  his  suspicions  of  Arnold's  treachery  were  fully 
confirmed  to  his  own  mind.  He  partially  imbued  Jameson  with  the  same  opinions,  and 
that  officer  agreed,  with  Tallmadge,  that  it  was  advisable  to  keep  their  prisoner  in  close  cus- 
tody until  orders  should  be  received  from  Arnold  or  Washington.  Andre  was  accordingly 
removed,  under  an  escort  commanded  by  Major  Tallmadge,  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters 
at  North  Salem,  as  a  more  secure  place.  They  arrived  there  at  about  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing. Andre  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Bronson,  who  was  attached  to  Sheldon's  regiment,  and 
that  gentleman  kindly  offered  to  share  his  little  room  with  the  prisoner.  Learning  that  the 
papers  found  on  his  person  had  been  sent  to  General  Washington,  he  wrote,  in  Bronson's 
room,  a  letter  to  the  American  chief,  in  which  he  frankly  avowed  his  name  and  rank,  and 
briefly  related  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  present  situation.  This  letter  he  hand- 
ed to  Major  Tallmadge  to  read,  who  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  that  the  prisoner  in  his 
custody  was  the  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army.  The  letter  was  sealed  and  sent  to 
Washington.      From  that  hour  the  prisoner's  mind  seemed  relieved.' 

*  Eight  or  nine  days  previous  to  the  capture,  Major  Tallmadge  received  a  letter  from  Arnold  of  similar 
import  to  the  Qnc  Colonel  Sheldon  received  from  him,  in  which  ho  requested,  if  a  man  by  the  name  of  An- 
derson should  come  within  the  lines,  to  have  him  sent  to  head-quarters  with  two  horsemen.  This  incident 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  Tallmadgo's  suspicions. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter : 

*•  Salem,  September  S4th,  1780. 

"  Sir, — What  I  have  as  yet  said  concerning  myself  was  in  the  justifiable  attempt  to  be  extricated.  I 
am  too  little  accustomed  to  duplicity  to  have  succeeded. 

"  I  beg  your  excellency  will  be  persuaded  that  no  alteration  in  the  temper  of  my  mind,  or  apprehension 
for  my  safety,  induces  me  to  take  the  step  of  addressing  you,  but  that  it  is  to  rescue  myself  from  an  impu- 
tation of  having  assumed  a  mean  character  for  treacherous  purposes  or  self-interest ;  a  conduct  incompati- 
ble with  the  principles  that  actuate  me,  as  well  as  with  my  condition  in  life.  It  is  to  vindicate  my  fame 
that  I  speak,  and  not  to  solicit  security.  The  person  in  your  possession  is  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant  gen- 
eral to  the  British  army. 

^'  The  influence  of  one  commander  in  the  army  of  his  adversary  is  an  advantage  taken  in  war.  A  cor 
respondence  for  this  purpose  I  held,  as  confidential  (in  the  present  instance),  with  his  excellency  Sir  Henr} 
Clinton.  To  favor  it,  I  agreed  to  meet,  upon  ground  not  within  the  pw^ts  of  either  army,  a  person  who 
was  to  give  me  intelligence.  I  came  up  in  the  Vulture  man-of-war  for  this  effect,  and  was  fetched  by  a 
boat  from  the  ship  to  the  beach.  Being  here,  I  was  told  that  the  approach  of  day  would  prevent  my  return, 
and  that  I  must  be  concealed  untU  the  next  night.  I  was  in  my  regimentals,  and  had  fairly  risked  my 
person. 

*^  Against  my  stipulations,  my  intention,  and  without  my  knowledge  beforehand,  I  was  conducted  within 
one  of  your  posts.  Your  excellency  may  conceive  my  sensation  on  this  occasion,  and  must  imagine  how 
much  more  must  I  have  been  affected  by  a  refusal  to  reconduct  me  back  the  next  night  as  I  had  been 
brought.  Thus  become  a  prisoner,  I  had  to  concert  my  escape.  I  quitted  my  uniform,  and  was  passed 
another  way  in  the  night,  without  the  American  posts,  to  neutral  ground,  and  informed  I  was  beyond  all 
armed  parties,  and  left  to  press  for  New  York.  I  was  taken  at  Tarrytown  by  some  volunteers.  Thus,  as 
I  have  had  the  honor  to  relate,  was  I  betrayed  (being  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army)  into  the  viie 
condition  of  an  enemy  m  disguise  within  your  posts 
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iLUiii  Uhen  Is  W«I  Poisl  ud  thance  to  Tappu.  Hli  Ducloiuni  to  Talloudse,  Hb  Cug  ud  Hile*!  coinpiired 

Fureuant  to  aa  order  from  General  Washington,  Andre  was  conducted  to  West  Point, 
SeptFinber,  wheie  he  remained  until  the  morning  of  the  28th,  when  he  was  conTeyed  in  a 
1'^-  barge  to  Stony  Point,  and  from  thence  conducted,  under  a  strong  escort,  to  Tap- 
pan,  about  two  miles  westward  of  the  present  Piermont,  the  Hudson  River  terminus  of  the 
New  York  and  Erie  rail-road.  Major  Tallmadge,  who  commanded  the  escort,  and  rode  by 
Andre's  side  all  the  way,  has  ]e(t,  in  a  commimication  to  Mr.  Sparks,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  events  of  that  day's  march.  As  he  and  Andre  were  about  the  same  age,  and  held 
the  same  rank  in  the  respective  armies,  they  agreed  on  a  cartel,  by  the  terms  of  which  each 
one  was  permitted  to  put  any  question  to  the  other  not  involving  a  third  person.  In  the 
course  of  conversation,  thus  made  as  unreserved  as  possible,  Andre  informed  Tallmadge  that 
he  was  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  attack  on  West  Point,  if  Arnold's  plan  had  succeeded, 
and  that  the  only  reward  he  asked  was  the  military  glory  to  be  won  by  such  service  to  his 
king.  He  had  been  promised,  however,  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier  general  if  he  had 
succeeded.  In  reply  to  Andre's  earnest  inquiries  respecting  the  probable  resalt  of  hia  cap- 
ture, Tallmadge  frankly  reminded  him  of  the  character  and  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Captain 
Hale.  "But  you  surely  do  not  consider  his  case  and  mine  aUko?"  said  Andre,  "Yes, 
precisely  similar,"  replied  Major  Tallmadge,  "and  similar  will  be  your  fate."  Andre  be- 
came troubled  in  spirit,  and  from  that  time  until  the  hour  of  his  execution  his  most  poignant 
sorrow  arose  fiom  the  reflection  that  he  was  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  a  spy.' 
As  soon  as  Washington  had  completed  all  neceesary  arrangements  for  the  security  of 
West  Point,  he  hastened  to  the  army  at  Tappan.  The  next  day  after  his  ar- 
rival he  summoned  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  directed  them  to  examine 
into  the  case  of  Major  Andre  and  report  the  result.  He  also  directed  them  to  give  their 
opinion  as  to  the  light  in  which  the  prisoner  ought  to  be  regarded,  and  the  punishment  that 
ahould  be  inflicted.  We  shall  visit  Tappan  presently,  and  then  the  events  in  the  last  scene 
of  this  drama  shall  be  rehearsed ;  for  the  present,  let  us  stroll  about  Tarrytown  during  the 
remainder  of  this  pleasant  afternoon. 

After  sketching  a  view  of  the  spot  where  Andr^  was  captured,  I  walked  to  the  famous 
old  Dutch  church  of  Sleepy  Hollow,  standing  by 
the  side  of  the  poEt*road,  about  a  mile  northward. 
I  can  not  better  describe  its  location  than  by 
quoting  the  language  of  Mr.  Irving  concerning 
it.  "  The  sequestered  situation  of  the  church," 
he  says,  "  seems  always  to  have  made  it  a  fa- 
vorite haunt  of  troubled  spirits.  It  stands  on  a 
knoll,  surrounded  by  locust-trees  and  lofly  elms, 
from  among  which  its  decent  white-washed  walls 
shine  modestly  forth,  like  Christian  purity  beam- 
ing through  the  shades  of  retirement.  A  gentle 
rciim  Dutch  cmncH.i  slope  descends  to  it  from  a  silver  sheet  of  water, 

"  Having  avowed  myself  a  British  officer,  I  have  nolhing  to  revoal  bat  vbat  relates  to  tnyaelf,  whicb  is 
true  on  the  honor  of  an  oificer  and  a  gentleman.  The  reqaast  I  have  to  moke  to  your  excelleacy,  and  I 
am  conscious  I  address  mjaelf  well,  is,  thai  in  any  rigor  policy  may  dictate,  a  decency  of  ooadnct  toward 
me  may  mark  that,  though  unrortunate,  I  am  branded  wilh  notbing  dishonorable,  as  do  motive  could  be  mina 
but  the  service  of  my  king,  and  as  I  was  involuntarily  an  impostor.  Anolher  reqncst  is,  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  write  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  another  to  a  friend  for  clothes  and  linen. 

"  I  take  tho  liberty  to  mention  the  cooditioa  of  Bome  gentlemen  at  Charleston,  who,  being  either  on  pa- 
role or  nnder  protection,  were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  gainst  us.  Though  their  situation  is  not  similar, 
they  are  objects  who  mny  be  set  in  exchange  for  me,  or  are  persons  whom  the  n^atment  I  receive  might 
aSect.  It  is  no  less,  air,  in  a  confidence  of  the  generosity  of  your  mind,  than  on  account  of  your  superior 
station,  that  I  have  chosen  to  importune  you  with  this  letter. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"JoHK  Annai,  Jdjtitant  Omtrat," 

'  See  Sparka's  Amtr.  Biog.,  iii.,  235-259. 

*  This  view  is  from  the  ohurch-yard,  looking  southwest     The  porob  seen  on  the  right  fronts  upon  the 
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Drld|e  otct  Bletvj  UoUdw  Creek,      lebibod  Cnuw  (ni!  iho  Hirndlcu  HanemuL       Culle  FbllLpK.      Tin^toVD  Cemcter*. 

bordered  by  high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may  be  caught  of  the  blue  hilU  i>f  the  Hud- 
SOD.  To  look  upon  its  grass-grown  yard,  where  the  sanboams  eeem  to  sleep  so  quietly,  one 
would  think  that  there,  at  least,  the  dead  might  rest  in  peace.  On  one  side  of  the  church 
extends  a  woody  dell,  along  which  laves  a  large  brook  among  broken  rocks  and  trunks  of 
fallen  trees.  Over  a  deep  black  part  of  the  stream,  not  far  from  the  church,  was  formerly 
thrown  a  wooden  bridge.  The  road  that  led  to  it,  and  the 
bridge  itself,  were  thickly  shaded  by  overhanging  trees, 
which  cast  a  gloom  about  it,  even  in  the  daylime,  but 
occasioned  a  fearful  darkness  at  night."' 

It  was  at  this  bridge,  in  the  dark  glen  near  the  church, 
that  poor  Ichabod  Crane  had  his  terrible  encounteT  with 
the  headless  horseman  of  Sleepy  Hollow.'  The  road  Still 
"  leads  through  a  sandy  hollow,  shaded  by  trees  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,"  but  "  the  bridge  famous  in  goblin 
story"  is  no  more.  The  present  structure  is  a  few  yards 
westward  of  the  site  of  the  old  one  ;  and  although  not  so 
shaded  in  cavernous  gloom,  is  quite  as  romantic  in  its  sit- 
uation. From  its  planks  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Castle  budoi  ov»  Slufy  Uollow  cusk. 
Philipse,  as  the  ancient  manor  house  of  Frederic  Philipse 

was  called,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  originally  fortified  against  the  Indians.  It 
is  a  spacious  and  aubslantial  stone  building,  and  near  it  is  the  old  mill,  whose  wheel  turned 
in  the  same  place  during  the  Revolution.  The  dam  forms  a  pleasant  little  lake  extending 
hack  almost  to  the  bridge. 

Upon  the  slopes  and  the  brow  of  the  hill  eastward  of  the  old  church  is  the  Tarrytown 
cemetery,  extending  down  to  the  ancient  burial-ground.  It  is  susceptible  of  being  made  one 
of  the  most  attractive  burial-places  in  this  country,  for,  aside  from  the  beauties  of  nature 
there  spread  out,  associations  of  the  deepest  interest  give  a  charm  to  the  Spot.  The  Ke- 
cciving  Tomb,  constructed  of  light  stone,  is  near  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  around  it  for  many 


lii|;hway,  and  is  a  modem  aJditioc 


ncient  enlrBnce  being  on  the  aoulh  aids. 
Thia  ia  believed  to  be  (lie  oldest  churcb 
In  exIiitcDce  in  (his  slate,  having  been 
erected,  according  to  an  inscription 
upon  a  stone  tablet  upon  ita  front,  by 
Vred^ck  Flypsen  (Frederio  Philips) 
and  CBlh&rine  bis  wife,  in  1699,  It 
IS  built  ot  brick  and  stone,  the  furmer 
having  been  imported  from  HollaDd 

*or  tbe  express  purpose.  The  old  flag-shaped  vane,  with  th« 
inlllBls  of  the  founder  cut  out  of  it,  jet  tnrna  opon  its  steeple. 
and  in  the  little  tower  hangs  tbe  ancient  bell,  bearing  this  in- 


■•ifOod!., 


lo  &in  be  Bgninst  us!"    The  pulpit  and  comiDunion-taUo  were  imported  from  Holland; 
tne  latter  alone  has  (■■cnijcd  the  ruthless  hand  of  nuxlem  improvement.  '  Legend  o/  Slrcpy  Hnllote. 

*  lohabod,  according  to  Irving,  in  tbe  Ltgtyid,  returning  from  a  late  evening  tarry  with  Katrina  Vao  Tassel, 
on  his  lean  steed  Gunpowder,  was  chased  by  a  hnge  horseman,  without  a  head,  from  the  Andre  tree  to  the 
briJae.  "He  law  tbe  walls  of  the  church  dimly  gleaming  under  the  trees  beyond.  He  recollected  the  place 
where  Broni  Bones'*  ghostly  oompeti tor  had  disappeared.  'KIcan  but  reach  thai  b rid |;e,' thou|th I  Ichabod, 
'lam  safe.'  Jast  then  he  heard  (he  black  steed  panting  and  blowing  close  behind  him  ;  he  even  fancied  that 
he  fell  his  hot  brealh.  Another  convulsive  kick  in  the  ribs,  and  old  Gunpowder  sprang  upon  the  bridge ; 
he  thundered  over  the  rewunding  planks ;  he  gained  the  opposite  side ;  and  now  Ichabod  cast  a  look  be- 
hind, lo  sec  if  hi^  puraiier  should  vanish,  according  to  rule,  in  a  flash  of  fite  and  brimslone.  Just  (hen  he 
saw  Ihe  goblin  rising  in  his  stirrups,  and  in  the  very  act  of  hurling  bis  bead  at  hint.  Ichabod  endeavored 
to  dodgo  the  horrible  missile,  but  too  late ;  it  encountered  his  cranium  with  a  ternbto  crash ;  he  was  lorn- 
bled  headlong  into  the  dust,  and  Gunpowder,  the  black  steed,  and  tbe  goblin  rider,  passed  like  a  whirlwind." 
A  shattered  pumpkin  was  found  on  the  road  Ihe  next  day,  hut  Ichabod  had  gone  lo  parts  unknown. 
Brom  Bones,  his  rival,  soon  afterward  ted  the  prelty  Kairina  to  the  altar.  The  good  country  people  always 
maintained  that  Ichabod  was  spirited  away  by  the  hiadltit  horttman,  who  was  Ihe  ghost  of  a  Hessian  «ol- 
Jicr,  whose  body,  deprived  at  its  capol  by  a  cannon-ball,  was  sleeping  in  the  ohureh-yard  near. 
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burgh  at  Ibe  Nspcn. 


SiimntiuU,  tbs  Reiideace  of  Wuhlngtao  Irving 


rods,  where  the  hand  of  improvement  had  not  yet  effaced  them,  might  be  seen  voBtigei  of 
B  email  fortiflcation,  thrown  up  there  during  the  war. 

I  paascd  the  night  at  Tarrytown,  and  the  next  isoTning 
rode  out  to  the  beautifal  Saw-mill  Valley,  lo  visit  the  bur- 
ial-ground at  Greeuburgh,  wherein  repose  the  remains  of 
Isaac  Van  Wart,  one  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  The  ground 
is  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  near  the 
lovely  Nepera,  or  Saw-mill  River.  Over  the  remains  of 
the  patriot  is  a  handsome  marble  monument,  erected  to  hie 
memory  by  the  citizens  of  West  Chester  county,  in  1 829. 
Its  completion  was  celebrated  by  a  large  concourse  of  peo- 
ple assembled  there  on  the  1  Ith  of  June  of  that  year. 
General  Aaron  Ward,  of  Sing  Sing,  was  the  orator  on  the 
occasion.     Mr.  Van  Wart  was  an  efficient  officer  of  that  n.c«i.ma  Ton. 

church  for  many  years,  and  acted  as  chorister  up  to  the 

time  of  his  death.  On  returning  to  Tarrytown,  I  rode  down  to  Sunnyside,  the  residenee 
of  Washington  Irving,  situated  upon  the  river  bank,  about  two  miles  below.  It  is  reached 
from  the  post-road  by  a  winding  carriage-way,  that  cleaves  rich  cultivated  fields  and  pleas- 
ant woodlands.  Desirous  of  passing  an  hour  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  of  crossing  the  Hudson 
at  Tappan  in  season  to  visit  places  of  noto  there,  I  enjoyed  the  friendly  greeting  of  the  gif\ed 
proprietor  but  a  few  moments,  and  then  pursued  my  journey,  I  subsequently  visited  Svnny- 
side,  and  made  the  sketch  given  on  the  opposite  page.  It  was  in  leafy  June,  and  a 
lovelier  day  never  smiled  upon  the  Hudson  and  its  green  banks.  Close  by  Mr.  li- 
ving's residence,  a  prospective  village'  had  recently  burst  into 
existence,  almost  as  suddenly  as  the  leaves  had  unfolded  from 
the  buds  in  the  adjacent  groves ;  and  a  rail-way  station,  with 
its  bustle  and  noise,  was  upon  the  river  margin,  within  bird-call 
of  the  once  secluded  Wolfert's  Roost.  I  strolled  along  the  iron 
way  to  a  atile,  over  which  I  clambered,  and,  ascending  the  bank 
by  a  shaded  pathway,  was  soon  seated  in  the  elegant  little  parlor 
at  Sunnyside,  where  the  kindest  courtesy  makes  the  stranger- 
visitor  feel  that  he  is  indend  upon  the  sunny  side  of  humanity. 
and  in  the  warmest  glow  of  that  generous  feeling  which  illu- 
'nes  every  pen-stroke  of  Geofiiey  Crayon.  Beautified  and  en- 
riched by  the  hand  of  nature,  hallowed  by  the  voice  of  tradi- 
tionary history  speaking  out  from  Ihc  old  walls  and  umbrageous 
trees,  and  consecrated  hy  the  presence  of  true  genius,  Sunny- 
side  has  a  charm  for  the  American  mind  as  bewitching-  and 


Deanasn;  afterward  altered  to  Jrvinglon 

'  The  following  are  the  inscriptions  upon  i 

North  bidk. — "  Here  repose  (he  mortal  temains  of  IsAic  Van  Wsbt,  an  elder  in  the  Greenbnrgh 
eburcb,  who  died  on  the  S3doti\Iay,  1828,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age.  Having  lived  the  life,  he  died  tbe 
death,  of  the  Christian." 

SoDTH  SIDE. — "The  citizens  of  the  county  of  West  Chester  erected  this  tomb  in  testimony  of  the  high 
sense  they  entertsined  for  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  oondoct  of  their  fellow-citizen,  as  ■  memorial  sacred  to 
public  gracitnde." 

East  side. — "  VinciC,  Amor  Patris.  Nearly  half  a  century  before  this  monument  was  built,  the  con 
■oripl  fathers  of  America  had,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  voted  that  Isaac  Van  Wart  was  a  fHithfiil  paRiol, 
one  in  whom  the  love  of  country  was  invincible,  and  this  tomb  bears  testimony  that  the  record  is  true." 

West  side.— "Fidelity.  On  the  23d  of  September,  ITSO,  Isaac  Van  Wabt,  accompanied  by  John 
PAULDmo  and  Davis  Wclliams,  ait  farmers  of  the  county  of  West  Chester,  intoroepled  Miyor  Andre,  on 
his  return  from  the  American  lines  iu  the  character  of  a  spy,  and,  notwithstanding  Ihc  Isrge  bribes  ctfemi 
them  for  his  release,  nobly  disdained  to  SHCriGce  their  country  for  gold,  secured  and  aarried  him  to  tbe  com- 
manding officer  of  the  district,  whereby  the  dangerous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  of  Arnold  was  broa^fal  to 
light,  the  insidious  designs  of  the  enemy  baSled,  the  American  army  saved,  and  our  beloved  eonalry  free." 


/ 
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view  or  Sunnrilde.  ilw  uieleBt  '■  WoU«t>  Roml-  Jacob  Vu  TuhJ 

clauic  as  were  the  groves  where  Orpheus  piped  and  Sappho  sang  to  the  Acadians  of  old. 
As  I  gat  beneath  a  spreading  cedar  slietching  the  unique  villa,  and  scolded  without  stint  by 
a  querulous  matronly  cat-bird  on  one  side  and  a  vixen  jenny-wren  on  the  other,  and  observed 
the  "  lord  of  the  manor  leading  a  littie  fair  haired  grand  nephew  to  the  r  vei  brink  in  search 
or  daiHies  and  butter  cups  I  could  not  repress  the  thoughts  so  beautifully  expressed  m  hii 
own  little  story  of  Tlie  Wife  I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot  than  to  have  a  wife  and  chil 
dren.  If  you  t,w  prosperous  they  are  to  share  your  prosperity  if  otherwise  they  are  to 
comfort  you.  Though  all  abroad  is  darkness  and  humdiation  yet  there  is  still  a  little 

world  of  love  at  home  (for  the  husband)  of  which  he  is  the  monarch 


The  residence  of  Mr.  Irving  is  upon  the  site  oflhe  famous  "  Wolfcrt's  Roost"  of  the  olden 
time.  It  was  built  by  Wolfert  Ecker,  an  ancient  burgher  of  the  town,  and  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  Jacob  Van  Tassel,  one  of  the  "race  of  hard-headed,  hard-handed, 
stout-hearted  Dntchmen,  descended  of  the  primitive  Netherlanders."  Van  Tassel  was  the 
owner  when  the  Revolution  broke  out,  and  was  a  stanch  Whig.  His  houEe  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  debatable  region  called  the  Neutral  Ground,  and  in  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Tappan  Sea'  in  front,  British  vessels  were  almost  constantly  anchored.  The  Republican 
propensities  of  Van  Tassel  were  well  known,  and  as  the  Roost  was  a  place  of  general  Ten- 

'  Skcleh  Beak. 

'  Tappaan  Ztt,  or  Tappsn  Sea,  was  Ibe  Dame  given  by  the  Dutch  to  tbe  expansion  of  Iha  Hutbon  at  tbii 
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dezvouB  for  the  American  water-guards'  and  land-RCouts,  he  was  made  liable  to  attacks  from 
the  enemy.  He  pierced  bia  old  maagion  with  musketry  loop-holes,  and  took  other  measares 
for  defense.  His  garrison,  per  se,  consisted  of  his  stout-hearted  wife  and  a  redoubtable  sis- 
ter, Nochie  Van  Wurmer,  a  match,  as  he  said,  for  the  "  stoutest  man  in  the  country."  His 
ordnance  was  a  goose  gun  "of  unparalleled  longitude,"  capable  of  doing  great  execution. 
He  was  in  league  with  many  ardent  Whigs  in  his  vicinity,  who  had  sworn  eternal  hostility 
to  the  Cow-boys  and  Skinners  who  infested  the  region,  and  the  Roost  was  their  head-quar- 
ters. Van  Tassel  frequently  joined  his  companions  in  distant  expeditions.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  while  far  away  from  his  castle,  an  armed  vessel  came  to  anchor  off  the  Roost 
The  garrison  consisted  of  only  Jacob's  spouse,  his  sister  Nochie,  a  blooming  daughter,  and  a 
brawny  negro  woman.  A  boatful  of  armed  men  put  off  from  the  vessel  toward  the  B-oost. 
The  garrison  Sew  to  arms.  The  goose  gun,  unfortunately,  was  with  its  owner.  Broom- 
sticks, shovels,  and  other  missiles  were  seized,  and  a  vigorous  defense  was  made  ;  but,  alas  ' 
it  was  all  in  vain.  The  house  was  sacked,  plundered,  and  burned ;  and  as  the  marauders 
were  about  departing,  they  seized  the  pretty  "  Laney  Van  Tassel,  the  beauty  of  the  Roost," 
and  endeavored  to  bear  her  to^the  boat.  Mother,  aunt,  and  Dinah  flew  to  the  rescue,  and 
a  fierce  struggle  ensued  all  the  way  to  the  water's  edge.  A  voice  from  the  frigate  ordered 
the  spoilers  to  leave  the  prize  behind,  "  and  the  heroine  of  the  Roost  escaped  with  a  mere 
rumpling  of  the  feathers.'"  Soon  after  this  event  Van  Tassel  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the  en- 
emy, was  sent  to  New  York,  and  there  remained  a  prisoner  until  near  the  close  of  the  war.' 
His  house  was  rebuilt  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roost  and  that  phoBnix,  modified  and  enlarged, 
is  the  present  mansion  at  Sunnyside. 

From  Mr.  Irving's  I  rode  down  to  Dobba's  Ferry,  two  or  three  miles  below.     This  is  a 
■mall  village,  lying  pleasantly  upon  the  river  slope,  and  along  a  ravine  of  the  Greenburgh 
Hills,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wysquaqua  Creek.     It 
,  derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  family  of  Dobbs, 
{   who  owned  the  property  here,  and  first  es- 
;   tablished  a  ferry.     It  is  a  place  memorable 
;   in  the  annals  cf  the  Revolution,  not  for  sanguinary 
battles,  but  for  the  relative  importance  of  its  loca- 
tion in  the  movemenls  of  armies.      Upon  the  high 
bank  immediately  above  the  rail-way  station  at 
'■    the  lower  landing  are  remains  of  the  first  fort 
I   erected  there.     It  was  built  at  the  beginning  of 
1776,  and  in  October  of  that  year  Colonel  Sar- 
gent strongly  garrisoned  it,  by  order  of  General 
Heath.'  Severalolher  strong  redoubts  were  thrown 

3  resoluls  men,  well  armed  wilh  muskets,  and  skitlHil  with  tbe  oar,  wbo,  in 
led  ahale-bfiaU  (sharp,  canoe-ebaped  boats),  lorhed  in  the  coves  and  behmd  lite 
beaJlancIs  of  tbe  rivor,  to  obtsin  information  o[  the  approaob  or  position  o(  vessels  of  the  enemy.  With 
maHtod  oars,  thoj  often  reconnuitered  the  British  ships  at  night,  and  sometimes  out  off  boats  that  venlored 
from  Ihem  toward  tbe  shore. 

"  Knicktrbocktr  Magazine. 

»  There  were  a  number  of  the  Van  Tassels  living  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Greenbargh  obarch.  In  Novem. 
her,  1777,  a  party  of  Chasseurs,  under  Captain  Emerick,  went  up  from  Kingsbridge,  surprised  the  Van  Tas- 
sels, burned  their  houses,  stripped  the  women  and  uhildren  of  thair  ololhing,  and  carried  off  Peter  and  Cor- 
nelius Van  Tassel  prisoners.  In  retaliation  for  the  outrage,  the  patriots  fitted  out  an  expedition  at  Tarry- 
town  under  tbe  command  of  Abraham  Martlingh,  which  proceeded  down  the  river  in  boats,  passed  Ihe  wa- 
ter-guards of  tbe  enemy  in  safety,  landed  a  little  below  Spuylen  Devtt  Creek,  set  Are  to  General  Oliver  de 
Laocey's  house,  and  returned  without  losing  a  man.  General  De  Lancey  was  a  most  active  and  bitter  Loy- 
alist.    He  will  come  under  our  observation  in  a  conspicuous  mannBr  bereaher.  See  page  634,  vol.  ii. 

<  The  garrison  consisted  of  Ave  hundred  Infantry,  forty  light  horse,  a  company  of  artillery,  with  two 
twelve-pocnders  luider  Captain  Horton,  and  Captain  Crafts  with  a  howitzer. 

*  This  view  la  from  the  bank  immediately  above  the  rail-way  station,  leaking  northwest.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  seen  the  wagon-road,  passing  by,  on  an  arch  of  mssonry,  over  the  rail-way.  On  the  IrU  Is  the 
whirf.     Toward  the  right,  in  the  distance.  Is  seen  the  long  pier  and  village  of  Piermont;  and  at  ihe  ex 
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np  in  the  victaity,  remaina  of  which  are  atill  risible.  One,  a  tittle  southwett  of  the  i«ai 
dence  of  Mr.  Stephen  Archer  (the  ancient  mansion  of  Van  Brugh  Livingston),  appears  ti 
have  been  equally  strong  with  the  one  just  mentioned.  A  few  rods  north  of  IhiP 
mansion,  in  a  locust  grove,  on  the  west  of  the  post-road,  are  very  pio 
mains  of  a  strong  redoubt.  They  extended  through  the  adjoiDjng  garden,  bm 
Ihere  the  moundi  have  been  leveled  and  the  fou&  filled  up.  These  ferta  com- 
manded the  ferry  to  Paramus  (now  Sneeden's)  landing  on  the  Jareey  shore,  and 
also  the  passage  of  the  river.  They  oflen  greatly  annoyed  the 
British  shipping  while  passing  and  repassing. 

In  this  vicinity  the  British  portion  of  the  enemy  rendezvoused 
.OctobetSB,  after  the  battle  of  White  Plains,*  before  march- 
b  KoTcmbcr  18.  ing  against  Foit  Washington  >  and  at  Hastings, 
one  mile  below,  a.  British  force  of  six  thousand  men,  under  Corn 
wallis,  embnrked  in  boats,  and,  crossing  over  to 
Paramus,  marched  to  the  attack  of  Fort  Lee,  and  t„,  livimihtoii  Uahudh  • 
then  commenced  the  pursuit  of  Washington  and  his  broken  army 

through  the  Jerseys.  Here,  in  January,  1777,  the  division  of  the  American  army  undei 
Lincoln  was  encamped  for  a  brief  space.  Here  was  the  spot  selected  by  Arnold  for  his  first 
conference  with  Andre  in  1780  ;  and  here,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  1761,  while 
the  American  army  lay  in  tho  neighborhood,  and  the  chief's  head-quarters  were  at  the  Liv- 
ingston mansion,  a  skirmish  ensued  between  some  guard-boats  of  the  enemy  and  the  Utile 
garrison  of  the  fort  on  the  river  bank. 

After  viewing  the  remains  of  the  old  forts,  and  passing  a  pleasant  half  hour  with  Mr 
Archer  (a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends)  upon  the  shaded  porch  of  the  Livingston  Man- 
sion, I  crossed  the  Hudson  in  a  small  boat  to  Sneeden's,  and  proceeded  on  foot  to  Tappan, 
a  distance  of  about  two  miles,  where  I  arrived  in  time  to  sketch  the  head-quarters  of  Wash- 
ington, printed  on  page  19G,  and  to  visit  the  place  of  Andre's  execution. 

Tappan  village  lies  in  tho  bosom  of  a  fertile,  rolling  valley,  not  fat  from  the  head  of  the 
deep  gorge  which  terminates  on  the  Hudson  at  Piermont.  Southwest  of  the  village  is  a 
lofty  ridge,  on  which  the  American  army  lay  encamped.  Upon  its  gentle  slope  toward  the 
road  to  old  Tappan,  Major  Andre  was  executed.  Travelers  passing  up  the  Hudson,  and 
viewing  with  astonishment  the  mighty  amorphous  wall  of  the  Palisadei,  along  the  western 
shore,  have  no  idea  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country  in  the  rear.  The  Palisades, 
BO  bare  and  precipitous  in  front,  present  a  heavily- wooded  slope  in  the  rear,  reaching  down 
into  a  plain  of  great  fertility.  Tbis  plain  extends,  with  a  slight  variance  from  a  level,  from 
Tappan  to  Bergen  Point,  a  distance  of  twenty-seven  miles,  and  is  watered  by  the  Hacken- 
sack  and  its  tributaries.  It  was  a  country  noted  for  the  abundance  of  its  forage  at  the  time 
of  tho  Revolution,  and  was  an  eligible  place  for  an  army  to  encamp.  After  visiting  the 
interesting  localities  in  the  neighborhood,  I  walked  to  Piermont,  about  two  miles  distant, 
where  I  arrived  in  time  to  embark  in  the  boat  of  the  Erie  Eail-road  Company,  at  eight 
o'clock,  for  New  York.  Though  "  wearied  and  worn"  with  the  day's  ramble,  let  us  turn 
to  history  a  while  before  retiring  to  test. 

Tappan,  lying  upon  one  of  the  great  lines  of  communication  from  the  East,  by  way  of 
Ireme  rit;hl,  in  ibe  distance,  is  the  mountain  near  the  foot  or  which  Ardre  and  Amokl  first  met.  Piermont 
is  the  port  of  Tapinn,  the  place  where  Andre  was  execate<l.  The  sketch  here  presented  was  made  when 
I  visited  Dobbs's  Ferry  in  the  autumn  of  1849,  after  the  nul-wBy  was  finished. 

'  This  is  a  view  haia  the  lawn  on  the  north  siJe.  It  is  embowered  in  trees  and  shrubbery,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  pleasaotly-locaied  mansions  in  (he  country,  overlooking  interesting  portioiu  of  the  Hadson  River. 
Within  its  walls  many  a{  the  le«din|[  men  of  the  Sevolulion  were  entertained.  It  was  the  bead-qoarten 
of  Washington,  when  he  abandoned  an  attempt  to  oaptore  New  York  oily,  changed  his  plans,  and  msrohed 
his  whole  army  to  Virj^inia  to  oaplure  Cornwallis.  There,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  Washington,  Goveroor 
Clinton,  and  General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  their  respective  suites,  met  to  make  sTrangemenls  for  the  evac- 
uation of  the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British.  Washington  and  Clinton  oame  down  the  river  from  West 
Point  in  a  barge ;  Carleton  ascended  in  a  frignts.  Four  companies  of  American  loiantTy  perTormed  tb* 
dutr  of  guards  on  that  occasion. 
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King'i  Ferry,  was  made  a  place  of  conaiderable  importance  as  a  camping- ground  ;  its  pon- 
tion  among  the  hilU,  and  yet  contiguous  to  the  river,  being  very  favorable,  "When,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1778,  Cornwallis  had  pouession  of  the  Hudson  portion  of  New  Jersey,  foraging  par- 
ties were  sent  in  this  direction,  as  well  as  Bcouts,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  posts  at 
West  Point.  General  KnyphauBcn.  with  &  large  force,  was  at  the  same  time  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and  Washington  believed  that  an  expedition  up  the 
river  was  intended.  Lieutenant-coionel  Baylor,  with  a  regiment  of  light  horse,  waa  sent 
to  watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  to  intercept  their  scouts  and  foragers.  He  made 
his  head-quarters  at  old  Tappan,  and  there  lay  in  a  state  of  such  unsoldierly  insecurity,  that 
Cornwallis  was  led  to  form  a  plan  for  taking  his  whole  corps  by  surprise.'  General  Grey, 
SgptEinber  !iT,  with  Bome  light  infantry  and  other  troops,  was  sent,  at  night,  to  approach  Tap- 
'^^  pan  on  the  west,  while  a  corps  from  Knyphausen's  division  was  to  approach 

from  the  east,  and  thus  surround  and  capture  not  only  the  sleepers  in  Baylor's  camp,  but  a 
body  of  militia,  under  Wayne,  who  were  stationed  near.      Some  deserters  from  the  enemy 
gave  the  militia  timely  warning  ;  but  Baylor's  troops,  who  lay  unarmed  in  barnB,'  were  not 
apprised  of  the  proximity  of  the  enemy.     At  midnight,  Grey  approached  silently,  cut  offs 
sergeant's  patrol  of  twelve  men  without  noise,  and  completely  surprised  the  troop  of  horse. 
Unarmed,  and  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  they  ashed  for  quarter,  but  this  was  inhumanly 
refused  by  Grey,  who,  like  Tryon,  was  a  famous  marauder  during  the  war.'     On  this  oc- 
casion he  gave  special  orders  not  to  grant  any  quarter.     Many  of  the  soldiers  were  bayoneted 
in  cold  blood.      Out  of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  sixty-seven  were  killed  or  wounded. 
Colonel  Baylor  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner,  and  seventy  horses  were  butchered. 
The  event  of  the  most  importance  which  occurred  at  Tappan  was  the  trial  and  eiecu- 
tion  of  Major  Andre.     He  was  confined,  while  there,  in  the  old  stone  mansion,  now 
occupied  as  a  tavern,  and  called  the  "  76  Stone  House."     Its  whole  appearance  has 
been  materially  changed.      The  room  wherein  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  confined,  and 
which  was  kept  with  care  in  its  original  condition  more  than  half  a  century,  has  been  en- 
larged and  improved  for  the  purposes  of  a  ball-room  !     I  was  there  a  few  years  ago,  when 
the  then  owner  was  committing  the  sacrilege,  and  he  boasted,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
he  had  leceivecl  a  "  whole  dollar  for  the  old  look  that  fastened  up  Major  Andrew  !"     Sen- 
timent does  not  obey  the  laws -of  trade 
^(w      vV^:    t^jAii    '  — ''  seems  to  cheapen  with  a  decrease 

;j;^^t^> -*!■■%;;  '  ^J-i'  J"*,  ,,  .s^  of  supply.  Thc  sigu-board  is  uow  the 
only  evidence  that  there  is  any  on 
hand  at  the  •'  76  Stone  House."  The 
trial  took  place  in  the  old  Dutch 
church.whichwaa  torn  down  in  1836. 
Upon  its  site  another  and  larger  one 
of  brick  has  been  erected.  It  stands 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  house  where 
Andre  was  confined.  Washington's 
head -quarters  were  in  the  old  ston« 
building  now  occupied  by  Samuel  S 
Verbryck,  situated  near  the  road  from 
Sneeden's  Landing,  within  a  few  rods 
of  its  junction  with  the  main  street 
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*  The  encampment,  on  the  nigbt  in  question,  was  abont  two  and  a  halT  mites  southwest  of  Tappan  vil- 
lage, near  the  Hackensack  River 

*  General  Grey,  on  account  of  Kis  common  practice  of  ordering  the  men  nnder  his  coromand  to  take  tb< 
SiDta  out  of  their  muskets,  tbal  Ihey  might  be  conlined  to  the  use  of  the  bayonet,  acquired  the  name  of  tlu 


'  This  view  is  from  ibe  yard,  near  the  well.     The  date 
rangement  of  the  bncks  in  the  froot  wait.     In  the  targe  i 


if  its 
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of  the  village.     It  was  thea  owned  by  John  de  Windl,  a  native  of  St.  Thomaa'B,  We«t  In- 
dies, and  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Verbryck.  who  now  resides  there. 

I  have  mentioned  that,  on  the  arrival  of  Washington  at  Tappan,  he  ordered  a  court  of 
inquiry.  This  court,  coniiflting  of  fourteen  general  officers,'  was  convened  at  Tappan  on  the 
2dth  of  September,  and  on  that  day  Uajor 
Andre  was  arraigned  before  it  and  ex- 
amined. John  Laurance,'  afterward 
a  distinguished  legislator  and  jurist,  was 
judge  advocate.  Andre  made  a  plain  state- 
ment of  the  facts  we  have  been  considering  ■ 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  the  truthfulneK 
of  his  HtatementB  in  his  letter  to  General 
WsBhington  from  Salem  ;  confesBed  that  he 
came  ashore  from  the  Vulture  in  the  night, 
and  icithout  a,  flag  ;  and  answered  the  query 
of  the  Board,  whether  he  had  any  thing  fur- 
ther to  say  respect- 
ing the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  him, 
by  remarking,  "  I 
leave  them  to  oper- 
ate with  the  Board, 
persuaded  that  you 
Jam  ahiwe.  will  do  me  justice." 

""■"'°'*""-'"'™*  He  was  remanded 

to  prison,  and,  after  a  long  and  careful  deliberation,  the  Board  re- 
ported, "  That  Major  Andre,  adjutant  general  of  the  British  army, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  tlio  enemy,  and  that,  agreea- 
bly to  the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to 
lufTer  death."  On  the  next  day  Washington  signified  his  approval 
of  the  decision  as  follows  : 


place  is  sumJunded  by  Dutoh  pictorial  liles  illmlrsti™  of  ScriplotB  soenei.  Indeed,  the  whole  house  ro- 
iDvins  in  prei^isely  (be  same  condition,  except  wbat  the  elements  have  changed  externally,  a.1  il  van  when 
the  chief  occnpied  i(.  When  I  visited  it,  Mm.  Verbryck'i  sister,  an  old  ladj  of  eighty,  was  there.  She  said 
she  remembered  sitting  often  npon  Washington's  knee.     She  was  then  ton  years  old. 

'  The  Tollowing  are  the  names  of  the  ollicers  who  composed  the  noan  martial  on  that  occasion  :  Major- 
generals  Grttnt,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  La  Fai/tttt,  R.  Horn,  and  the  BaroQ  SltuUit ,-  and  Brigadiers  Partont, 
Jamei  Clinton,  Knox,  Glovtr,  Pattrtm,  Hand,  Huntington,  and  Stark.  General  Grienc  was  president  of 
the  board,  and  John  Laurantt  Judge-advocate  f;eneral. 

•  Mr,  Laurance  was  a  native  of  Cornwall,  England,  where  he  was  bom  in  1750.  He  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  Continental  army,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  eommander-in-cbief.  Colonel  Laurance 
was  a  representative  for  New  York  in  the  fii>I  Congress  held  after  the  adoption  of  tbc  Federal  Constitutian, 
and  retained  a  seat  therein  during  Presiclent  Washington's  first  administration.  On  bis  retiring  from  office, 
Washington  appointed  bim  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  New  York.  He  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  in  1796,  and  served  four  years,  when  ha  resigned  bis  seat  and  retired  to  private  life.  He 
died  at  No.  356  Broadway,  New  York,  in  November,  IS  10,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  a^re.  Judge  Lau- 
rance married  a  daoghtet  of  General  Alexander  M'Donpall,  of  tbe  Continental  army,  who,  with  Sears,  Wil- 
tetl,  Lamb,  and  others,  early  and  earnestly  opposed  the  British  government  in  its  aggressive  acts.  An  in- 
teresting sketch  of  the  public  life  of  JudRC  Laurance,.  from  the  pen  of  Edwin  Williams,  Esq.,  was  published 
in  a  New  York  journal  in  February,  1851. 

'  This  19  a  fae  simila  of  a  pencil  sketch  which  I  received  from  London  with  (he  drawing  of  Aitdre'i 
monument  in  Wcslminsler  Abbey,  primed  on  page  767.  I  do  not  know  from  what  piotnre  the  anist 
copied,  but,  considering  the  channel  through  which  I  received  it,  I  think  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  correct 

Jonn  Annai  was  a  native  of  London,  where  he  wai  bom  in  1751.  Hit  parent*  were  from  Geneva,  il 
Switzerland,  and  al  that  place  he  was  educated.  He  returned  to  London  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
ige.  and  entered  the  counting-house  of  a  respectable  merchant,  where  he  coniinneil  nearly  four  yeara 
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Vl^aBhington's  Approval  of  the  DecUion  of  the  Court      Memoir  of  Andrd.     Honora  Soejd.     Mr.  Edgewortn.      Miu  Seward 

"  Head-quarten ,  September  30, 1780. 

"  The  commander-in-chief  approves  of  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  general  officers  respect- 
ing Major  Andre,  and  orders  that  the  execution  of  Major  Andre  take  place  to-morrow  at 
five  o'clock  P.M." 

Possessing  a  literary  taste  and  promising  genius,  he  became  acquainted  vrith  several  of  the  writers  of  the 
day,  among  whom  was  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  Litchfield.  Miss  Seward  had 
a  cousin  named  Honora  Sneyd,  a  charming  girl  of  whom  Andre  became  enamored.*  His  attachment  was 
reciprocated  by  the  young  lady,  and  they  made  an  engagement  for  marriage.  The  father  of  the  girl  inter- 
posed his  authority  against  the  match,  and  the  marriage  was  prevented.  Four  years  afterward,  Honora 
\fas  wedded  to  Richard  Lovell  Edge  worth,  t  father  of  the  late  Maria  Edgeworth,  the  novelist,  by  a  former 
wife.  Until  that  event  occurred,  Andre  had  cherished  the  hope  that  some  propitious  circumstance  might 
effect  their  reunion.  The  portal  of  hope  was  now  closed,  and,  turning  from  commercial  pursuits,  he  re- 
solved to  seek  relief  from  the  bitter  associations  of  his  home  amid  the  turmoils  of  war.  He  entered  the 
army  which  came  to  America  in  1775.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  when  that  post 
was  captured  by  Montgomery,  and  was  sent  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend 
from  that  place,  he  said,  "  I  have  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Americans,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  except 
the  picture  of  Honora,  which  I  concealed  in  my  mouth.  Preserving  that,  I  yet  think  myself  fortunate." 
This  picture  had  been  delineated  by  his  own  hand  from  the  living  features  of  his  beloved,  at  the  time  of  his 
first  acquaintance  with  her  at  Buxton,  in  1769.  The  bravery  and  talents  of  Andre  secured  for  him  the 
affectionate  regards  of  his  commander.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  he  raised 'him  to  the  duty  of  adjutant  general 
of  the  British  army  in  America,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His  future  career  was  full  of  brilliant  promises, 
when  Arnold,  the  wily  serpent,  crept  into  the  paradise  of  his  purity  and  peace,  and  destroyed  him.  He  was 
not  yet  thirty  years  old  when  he  suffered  the  death  of  a  spy. 

Major  Andre  possessed  a  graceful  and  handsome  person,  with  rare  mental  accomplishments.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  fine  arts,  and  his  journal,  kept  during  his  life  in  America,  was  enriched  by  many 
drawings  of  such  objects  of  interest  as  attracted  his  attention.  While  here,  he  wrote  several  poetical  pieces 
for  the  loyal  newspapers ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  last  canto  of  his  satirical  poem,  called  The  Cow 
Chaser  was  published  in  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  in  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  September,  1780,  the 
day  of  his  capture.     It  ends  with  the  following  stanza : 

"And  now  Yre  closed  my  epic  strain, 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrio-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet  t"{ 

Hifs  memory  has  been  embalmed  in  verse  by  his  friend,  Miss  Seward  ;$  and  his  king  testified  his  admiration 
of  his  character  and  genius  by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  monymcnt  to  his  honor  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  Pocts^  Corner.  The  monument  is  in  relief  against  the  wall,  and  is  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  in 
height.  It  is  composed  of  a  sarcophagus,  elevated  on  a  molded  paneled  base  and  plinth,  and  was  executed 
in  statuary  marble  by  P.  M.  Van  Gelder,  from  a  design  by  Robert  Adam.  On  the  front  of  the  sarcophagus 
is  a  basso  relievo^  in  which  is  represented  General  Washington  and  ofHcers  in  a  tent  at  the  moment  when 


*  Miss  Seward,  in  her  poem  entitled  "  The  Anniversary,"  thus  alludes  to  her  cousin : 

"  Why  fled  ye  all  so  fast,  ye  happy  hours, 
That  saw  Honora's  eyes  adorn  these  bowers  t 
These  darling  bowers  Uiat  much  she  loved  to  hail , 
The  spires  she  called  The  Ladies  of  the  Vale  I** 

t  Mr.  Edgeworth  was  educated  partly  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  partly  at  Oxford.  Before  he  was  twen^,  he  ran  off 
with  Miss  Elers,  a  young  lady  of  Oxford,  to  whom  he  was  married  at  Gretna  Green.  He  embarked  in  a  life  of  gayety  and  dia- 
tipation.  In  1770  he  succeeded  to  his  Irish  property.  During  a  visit  to  Litchfield  soon  afterward,  he  saw  Honora  Sneyd,  loved 
her,  and  married  her  after  the  death  of  his  wife.  Uonora  died  six  years  afterward  of  consumption,  when  he  nuurried  her  sister. 
—Chambers's  Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature^  iL  568. 

X  This  satirical  poem  was  written  at  General  Clinton's  head-quarters,  now  No.  1  Broadway,  New  York.  It  is  not  a  little  sin* 
gular  that  Wayne  commanded  the  division  of  the  army  at  Tappan  when  Andrd  was  executed. 

§  In  Ainsworth's  Magarine  of  a  recent  date  I  find  the  following  record  of  A  dream  realized :  **  M^or  Andrd,  the  drcumstancea 
of  whose  lamented  death  are  too  well  known  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  detail  them  here,  was  a  friend  of  Miss  Seward*a, 
and,  previously  to  his  embarkation  for  America,  he  made  a  journey  into  Derbyshire  to  pay  her  a  visit,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
they  should  ride  over  to  see  the  wonders  of  the  Peak,  and  introduce  Andrd  to  Newton,  her  minstrel,  as  she  called  him,  and  to 
Mr.  Cunningham,  the  curate,  who  was  also  a  poet 

<*  While  these  two  gentlemen  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  their  guests,  of  whose  intentions  they  had  been  apprised,  BCr.  Cna- 
ningham  mentioned  to  Newton  that,  on  the  preceding  night,  he  had  a  very  extraordinary  di-eam,  which  he  could  not  get  out  of 
his  head.  He  had  fancied  himself  in  a  forest ;  the  place  was  strange  to  him ;  and,  while  looking  about,  he  perceived  a  hora^ 
man  approaching  at  great  speed,  who  had  scarcely  reached  the  spot  where  the  dreamer  stood,  when  three  men  rushed  out  of 
the  thicket,  and,  seizing  his  bridle,  hurried  him  away,  after  closely  searching  his  person.  The  countenance  of  the  stranger  being 
very  interesting,  the  sympathy  felt  by  the  sleeper  for  his  apparent  misfortune  awoke  him ;  but  he  presently  fell  asleep  again, 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  near  a  great  city,  among  thousands  of  people,  and  that  he  saw  the  same  person  he  had  aeon 
seized  in  the  wood  brought  out  and  suspended  to  a  gallows.  When  Andrd  and  Miss  Seward  arrived,  he  was  horror-struck  to 
perceive  that  his  new  acquaintance  was  the  antitype  of  the  man  in  the  dream.** 
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Andrt'i  DMIb-Kutwit.  Hk  WilL  DLip<»itJoD  of  bii  Renulm.  Hig  HoDumatt. 

The  youth,  candor,  and  gentlemanly  bearing  of  Andie  during  the  trying  scenes  o(  his 
examination  msde  a  deep  impresnan  upon  the  court ;  and  had  the  deciBion  of  thou  ofGcera 
with  their  feelings  instead  of  their  judgnaentB  and  the  stern  neceasitiea 
he  would  not  have  suBered  death.      When  the  decision 
iiii,  the  heroic  firmness  of  his  mind  challenged  the  admi- 
.r  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  gave  him 
soldier,  not  as  a  spy.     Tender  of  the  feelings  of  bis  com- 
o  write  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
na  in  which  he  found  himself 
by  his  general.     In  that  letter  he  implied  a 
iher  and  two  sisters,  to  whom  the  value  of 


n  of  Washingtt 
ta  that  the  dilc 


acptcrnbcr  !B. 


imposed  by  the  expedients  of 

of  the  court  was  made  known 

ration  of  all.      He  exhibited  n< 

uneasiness  ;  he  wished  to  die  i 

raander,  he  obtained  permissio 

for  the  purpose  of  assuring  hi 

was  not  attributable  to  the  duty  required  of  hi 

presentiment  of  his  fate,  and  said,  "  I  have  a  i 

my  commission  would  be  an  object,  as  the  loss  of  Grenada  has  much  effected  their  ir 

There  could  be  no  question  among  military  men  as  to  the  equity  of  Andre's  sentence,  and 

the  chief  had  received  the  report  of  the  conrt  of  inquiry;  at 
the  same  limo  a  messenger  has  arrived  with  ihe  letter  from 
Andre  to  Washington,  petitioning  for  a  soldier's  de&tti  (see 
page  770) .  On  the  right  is  a  guard  of  Continental  soldiers, 
and  rhe  tree  on  which  Andre  was  executed.  Two  tnen  nre 
preparing  Ibe  prisoner  for  execution,  while  at  the  fool  of  the 
tree,  Mercj,  accompanied  by  Innocence,  is  bewailing  his  fate. 
On  the  lop  of  the  sarcophagus  is  the  British  Hon,  and  the 
fignre  of  Britannia,  who  is  lamenting  the  fate  of  the  accom- 
plished youth.  Upon  a  panel  is  the  following  inscriplioD^ 
"  Sacred  lo  the  memory  of  Major  Johk  AtiDai,  who,  raised 
lij  his  merit  HI  B.n  early  period  of  life  to  the  rank  of  adjutant 
"cneral  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  employed  in  an 
important  but  hazardous  enterprise,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  zeal 
for  his  king  and  country,  on  the  2d  of  October,  A.D.  1 TSO, 
universally  heloved  and  esteemed  by  the  army  la  xrhich  he 
rarvcd,  and  lamented  even  by  his  Foes.  His  gracious  sov- 
ereign. Kino  GEDvriE  the  Tntan,  has  caused  this  raona- 
ment  to  be  erected."  On  the  base  of  the  pedestal  upon 
which  the  sarcophagus  rests  has  subsequently  been  inscribed 
the  following  r  "  The  remains  of  Majob  Jons  Andbe  were, 
-l  on  the  lOlh  of  Aoifusl,  1821,  removed  from  Tappan  by 
James  Bcciia:ian,  Esq.,  his  majesty's  consul  at  New  York, 
under  instructions  from  his  Royal  Highness,  the  DjrsE  of 
Yore;  and  with  the  permission  of  Ibe  Dean  and  Chapter, 
iiKiTiM  ABBir       finally  deposited  in  a  grave  contiguous  to  this  monoment,  on 

tho  28th  of  November,  1821. "• 
upon  Ihe  family  of  Andro ;  and,  to  wipe  out  the  imputed  stain  produced  by 
of  Itniifhlhooi!  was  conferred  upon  his  brolher.  A  certified  copy  of  Andre's 
■roj>Ble  of  New  York.  Il  is  dated  at  Staten  Island,  7th  of  June,  1777,  and 
in  Ihe  26tb  regiment  of  foot."  Tho  dale  of  probate  is  October  12,  1780, 
The  will  is  sworn  to  October  9,  17S1,  before  Carey  Ludlow,  Esq.,  then 
Andrd  gave  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  three  sisters  (Maria,  Ann 


The  king  settled  a  per 
his  death  as  a  spy,  tho  he 
will  is  in  the  office  of  iht 
sif;ned  "John  A^nss.  ca 
len  davs  after  his 
Surrog'ateofNewYork. 

Marguerite,  and  Louisa)  and  bis  brolher,  each  83500,  on  condition  that  they  pay  to  his  mother,  Mary  Li 
Andre,  each  850  a  year.  Anna  Marguerite  Andre — "the  tuneful  Anna,"  as  Miss  Seward  called  her — 
his  last  surviving  sister,  lived  a,  maiden,  and  died  in  London  in  1848,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  AndrS's 
watch  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  captors.  It  was  bonghl  by  Colonel  William  S.  Smith,  of  Ihe  Conn, 
nenlal  army,  for  thirty  guineas,  and,  through  General  Robertson,  be  Rcnerously  transmitted  it  to  Andre's 
fiunily.     His  commission  was  sold  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  the  beneRt  of  his  mother  and  sisters. 

'  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  the  bearer  of  Ihe  request  from  Andre  to  Washington  asking  his  permission 
to  send  Ibis  open  letter  to  Clinton,  observes,  in  an  account  which  he  gave  lo  Colonel  Laurens,  that  Andri 
seemed  to  foresee  the  result  of  the  proceedings  in  which  he  was  concerned.  "  There  is  only  one  thing 
whieh  disturbs  my  tranquillity,"  he  said  to  Hamilton.  "  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has  been  too  good  to  me  ;  he 
has  been  lavish  of  his  kindness  ;  I  am  bound  lo  him  by  loo  many  obligations,  and  love  him  too  well,  to  bear 
Ihe  thought  that  he  should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  reproach  him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having 
conceived  myself  obliged,  by  his  inslniclions,  to  mn  Ihe  risk  I  did.  I  woold  not  for  the  vorld  leave  a  sting 
in  his  mind  that  should  imbitUr  his  future  days." 

mpajam. 


Eqully  ot 
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Erabuij  of  Colonel  Ogden. 


yet  there  was  a  general  desire  on  the  patt  of  the  Americana  to  save  his  life.  Waghington 
waa  deeply  impreased  with  this  feeling,  and  was  ready  to  employ  any  measure  to  efiect  it 
conaiatent  with  hia  public  duly.'  The  only  mode  to  aave  Andre  waa  to  exchange  him  for 
Arnold,  and  hold  the  tTaitor  reaponsible  for  all  the  acta  of  hia  victim.  This  could  hardly 
be  expected,  for  Sir  Henry  Clinton  waa  a  man  of  nice  honor  ;  nor  would  the  American  com- 
mander make  a  formal  propoaition  of  this  kind.  It  was,  however,  determined  that  an  op- 
portunity for  such  an  arrangement  ahould  be  offered,  and 
f__^  a  plan  for  that  purpoae  waa  conceived.     Washington 

*^  placed  a  packet  of  papera,  directed  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 

^h  m  the  handa  of  a  trusty  ofiicer  of  the  New  Jersey  line, 

^flf  wK  Captain  Aaron  Ogden,  containing  an  ofGcial  account  of 

,^\  the  tnal  of  AndrL    the  decision  of  the  Board  of  inquiry, 

"3  f  and  the  letter  written  by  Andre  to  hie  general.     Ogden 

waa  directed  to  go  to  General  La  Fayette  for  further  in- 
structions afier  he  should  arrange  hia  escort  of  men, 
known  for  their  tried  fidelity.  La  Fayette  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  light  infantry,  stationed  nearest  to  the  Brit- 
ish lines  He  instructed  Ogden  to  travel  ao  slowly,  that 
when  he  should  reach  Faulus's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City), 
it  might  be  so  late  that  he  would  be  invited  to  stay  all 
night  He  was  then  to  communicate  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  post  as  if  incidentally,  the  idea  of  an  exchange 
of  Andre  for  Arnold.     Every  thing  occurred  as  was  an- 

'  Never  was  a  sympathy  more  real,  or  feelini;  more  genuine,  than  tbal  exhibited  by  the  American  offi- 
cers on  this  occasion ;  and  yel  the  prejudiced  M'Farland,  after  quoling  from  a  letter  of  La  Fujetle  la 
his  wife,  in  which  ha  expressed  his  sympathy  for  Andre,  says,  "  Some  of  the  American  generals,  too,  Id- 
mtnted,  bat  kept  twisting  the  rope  that  was  lo  hajig  him ;"  and  then  falsely  adds,  "  There  are  acooonu 
which  say  that  ihe  deep  syropalhy  and  regret  was  all  a  farce,  and  that  Andre,  who  was  a  wit  and  a  poet, 
was  most  cordially  hated  by  the  Americans  on  account  of  some  witticisms  and  satirical  verses  at  their  ex- 
pense."— Ficlorial  Hiitory  of  thi  Rtign  of  Gtorge  III.,  i.,  434. 

The  London  Gtntral  Evitxing  Pott  for  NoTember  14lh,  lTSO,^n  an  article  ahnsive  of  WashingtOD,  gives 
a  pretended  account  of  Andre's  "  last  words,"  in  which  the  unfortunate  man  is  made  to  say,  "  Remember 
that  I  die  as  becomes  a  British  ofhcer,  while  the  manner  of  my  death  must  reflect  disgrace  on  your  com- 
mander." Andre  uttered  no  sealimeat  like  this.  Miss  Seward,  bis  early  friend,  on  reading  this  accoool, 
wrote  thus  in  her  "  Monody  on  Major  Andre :" 


ila'd  murderer  of  Uio  bnni 


TbU  aaok  hit  blooming  bonon  in  the  Mnnb. 

Ill'  Dpprobrlom  tomb  jour  barden'd  be«Tti  decreed 

Wliila  sll  ha  uked  wti  u  the  bnie  to  ble■^d  I" 

*  Aaron  Ogden  was  born  the  3d  of  Decemher,  1 756,  at  Elizabelhtown,  Tfew  Jersey.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1TT3.  He  was  nurtured  in  the  love  of  Whig  principles,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  early 
stmjtgles  of  the  patriots.  In  the  winter  of  1775-6,. he  was  one  of  a  party  who  boarded  and  captured  a 
vessel  lying  off  Sandy  Hook,  named  Blut  Mmmlain  Valliy,  and  carried  ber  safely  into  Elizabelhport.  Mr. 
Ogden  received  an  appointment  in  the  first  New  Jersey  regiment  in  the  spring  of  1T77,  and  continued  in 
the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  m  the  autumn  of  1777  ;  was 
brigade  major  in  a  portion  of  the  advanced  corps  of  General  Lee  at  Monmouth  in  the  aommer  of  1778,  and 
served  as  assistant  aid-de-eamp  to  Lord  Stirling  during  that  memorable  day.  He  was  aid-de-camp  lo  Gen- 
eral Maxwell  m  Ihe  expedition  of  Sullivan  against  Ihe  Indians  in  1779,  and  was  in  the  battle  at  Springfield, 
in  New  Jersey,  In  1780,  where  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him.  On  the  resignation  of  Maxwell,  Ogden 
was  appointed  to  a  captaincy  of  light  infantry  under  La  Fayelle,  and  was  serving  in  that  capacity  when 
railed  upon  to  perform  the  delicate  service  mentioned  in  the  test.  He  afterward  accompanied  La  Fayette 
in  hia  memorable  campaign  in  Virginia  in  1781.  Al  the  siege  of  Yorklown,  Captain  Ogden  and  his  com- 
pany gaJlantiv  stormed  the  left  redmibt  of  the  enemy,  for  which  he  waa  "  honored  with  Ihe  neculiar  appn>- 
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ticipated.  The  commandant  received  Ogden  courteously,  sent  the  packet  across  the  river, 
a*kea  him  to  stay  all  night,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Andre  became  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Ogden,  in  reply  to  the  commandant's  question,  **  Is  there  no  way  to  spare 
Andre's  life  ?"  assured  him  that,  if  Sir  Henry  Clinton  would  give  up  Arnold,  Andre  might 
be  saved.  He  informed  him,  however,  that  he  had  no  assurance  to  that  efiect  from  Wash- 
ington, but  that  he  had  reason  to  know  that  such  an  arrangement  might  be  efiected.  The 
commandant  immediately  left  the  company,  crossed  the  river,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Clinton.  Sir  Henry  promptly  refused  compliance,  for  honor  would  not  allow  the  surrender 
of  a  man  who  had  deserted  from  the  Americans  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  king. 
This  decision  was  communicated  to  Ogden,  and  he  prepared  to  return  to  the  camp.  At 
dawn,  on  mustering  his  men,  a  sergeant  was  missing — ^he  had  deserted  to  the  enemy  during 
the  night.  No  time  could  be  lost  in  searching  for  the  deserter,  and  Ogden  returned  to  Tap- 
pan  without  him.*  October  1, 

Great  was  the  distress  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  on  reading  Washington's  dispatch  ^'*'- 
and  the  letter  of  Andre.  He  immediately  summoned  a  council  of  officers,  and  it  was  re- 
solved that  a  deputation  of  three  persons  should  proceed  to  the  nearest  American  outpost, 
open  a  communication  with  Washington,  and,  presenting  proofs  of  the  innocence  of  Andre, 
endeavor  to  procure  his  release.  Toward  noon  on  the  1st  of  October,  General  Robertson, 
Andrew  Elliott,  and  William  Smith,  the  deputation  appointed  by  Clinton,  accompanied  by 
Beverly  Robinson  as  a  witness  in  the  case,  arrived  at  Dobbs's  Ferry,  in  the  Greyhound 
schooner,  with  a  flag  of  truce.  A  request  for  a  parley  had  been  sent  by  Clinton  to  Wash- 
ington, by  Captain  Ogden,  in  the  morning.  General  Greene  was  deputed  by  the  chief  to 
act  in  his  behalf,  and  he  was  already  at  the  ferry  when  the  Greyhound  came  to  anchor. 
General  Robertson,  with  great  courtesy  of  manner  and  flattering  words,  opened  the  confer- 
ence, and  was  proceeding  to  discuss  the  subject  at  issue,  when  Greene  politely  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  "  Let  us  understand  our  position.  I  meet  you  only  as  a  private  gentleman, 
not  as  an  officer,  for  the  case  of  an  acknowledged  spy  admits  of  no  discussion."  With  this 
understanding  the  conference  proceeded ;  but  Robertson  produced  nothing  new  calculated  to 
change  Greene's  opinion  respecting  the  justice  of  the  sentence  of  the  prisoner.  A  letter  from 
Arnold  to  Washington,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  was  now  produced  and  read.  The 
deputies  believed  that  this  would  have  the  desired  efl!ect,  and  kept  it  back  until  verbal  ar- 
guments should  fail.  Had  their  words  been  full  of  persuasion  and  convincing  facts,  this 
letter,  so  hypocritical,  malignant,  and  impudent,  would  have  scattered  all  favorable  impres- 
sions in  the  mind  of  Greene  to  the  winds.  The  traitor  menaced  Washington  with  dreadful 
retaliation  if  Andre  should  be  slain,  and  in  prospective  charged  upon  the  commander-in-chief 
the  guilt  of  causing  torrents  of  blood  to  flow.*  «  It  is  hardly  possible,"  says  Sparks,  "  that 
this  letter  could  have  been  read  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  although  written  at  his  request,  with 

bation  of  Washington.''  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  after  the  war,  and  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  electors  of  president  and  vice-president  in  1800,  a  state  senator 
in  1801,  and  in  1812  he  was  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey.  He  died  in  April,  1839,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  yean. 

*  The  desertion  of  the  sergeant  was  arranged  by  Washington,  without  the  knowledge  of  Ogden.  The 
object  was  to  obtain  information  of  much  importance.  A  paper  had  been  intercepted  in  which  was  found 
the  name  of  General  St.  Clair,  so  relatively  connected  with  other  particulars  as  to  excite  a  suspicion  that  be 
was  concerned  in  Arnold's  treason.  The  intelligent  sergeant  soon  ascertained  that  there  were  no  groundi 
for  such  suspicion,  and  that  the  paper  in  question  was  designed  by  the  enemy  to  fall  into  Washington's 
hands,  and  excite  jealousy  and  ill  feelings  among  the  American  officers.  The  papers  were  traced  to  a  Brit- 
i.sh  emissary  named  Brown.     The  sergeant  found  means  to  convey  this  intelligence  to  Washington. 

'  ^*  If,  after  this  just  and  candid  representation  of  Major  Andre's  case,"  wrote  Arnold,  ^'  the  board  of  gen- 
eral officers  adhere  to  their  former  opinion,  I  shall  suppose  it  dictated  by  passion  and  resentment ;  and  if 
that  gentleman  should  suflfer  the  severity  of  their  sentence,  I  shall  think  myself  bound  by  every  tie  of  duty 
and  honor  to  retaliate  on  such  unhappy  persons  of  your  army  as  may  fall  in  my  power,  that  the  respect  duo 
to  flags  and  the  law  of  nations  may  be  better  understood  and  observed." 

What  could  have  been  more  injudicious  than  holding  such  language  to  Washington,  under  the  cinscm- 
stances  ?  and  as  to  the  ^^  respect  due  to  flags,"  the  traitor  well  knew  that  in  no  part  of  the  transaction  had 
Andre  been  under  such  protection. 

I.  C  c  c 
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a  view  of  operating  on  the  judgment  and  clemency  of  Washington.  Could  any  language 
written  by  an  individual  have  a  more  opposite  tendency  ?  Disgust  and  contempt  were  the 
only  emotions  it  could  excite ;  and  it  was  at  least  an  evidence  that  neither  the  understand- 
ing or  the  heart  of  the  writer  had  been  improved  by  his  political  change.  Hitherto  he  had 
«liscovered  acuteness  and  mental  resources,  but  in  this  act  his  folly  was  commensurate  with 
his  wickedness."* 

The  conference  ended  at  sunset,  and  Greene  returned  to  Tappan.  Robertson  expressed 
his  confidence  in  Greene's  candor  in  communicating  the  substance  of  their  discussion  to 
Washington ;  informed  him  that  he  should  remain  on  board  the  Greyhound  all  night,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  in  the  morning  he  might  take  Major  Andre  back  with  him,  or  at  least 
bear  to  his  general  an  assurance  of  his  ultimate  safety.  At  an  early  hour  the  next  mom- 
Octobers,  ^^S  ^^0  Commissioners  received  a  note  from  Greene,  stating  that  the  opinion  and 
1780.  decision  of  Washington  were  unchanged,  and  that  the  prisoner  would  be  executed 
that  day.  Robertson  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment  and  grief.  He  had  written  to 
Clinton  the  evening  before,  expressing  his  belief  that  Andre  was  safe.  The  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  for  he  had  no  reasonable  warrant  for  such  a  conclusion,  except  in  the  known 
clemency  of  General  Washington.  Reluctant  to  return  without  some  word  of  consoling 
hope  for  Clinton,  Robertson  wrote  a  letter  to  Washington,  recapitulating  the  points  discussed 
at  the  conference  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  No  new  fact  was  presented  ;  no  new  phase  was 
exhibited.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Washington,  offering  some  im- 
portant prisoners  in  exchange ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation 
of  their  noble  efforts  to  save  the  prisoner,  to  the  victim  himself 

I  have  said  that  Andre  had  no  fear  of  death,  but  the  manner  was  a  subject  that  dis- 
turbed him.  When  the  sentence  of  the  Board  was  communicated  to  him,  he  evinced  no 
surprise  or  evident  emotion  ;  he  only  remarked,  that,  since  he  was  to  die,  there  was  still  a 
choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a  material  diflerence  in  his  feelings.  He  was  anx- 
ious to  be  shot — to  die  the  death  of  a  soldier — and  for  this  privilege  he  importuned  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  written  the  day  before  his  execution.*  He  pleaded  with  a  touching  yet 
manly  earnestness  for  this  boon,  but  it  could  not  be  granted  by  the  customs  of  war.  Un- 
willing to  wound  his  feelings  by  a  positive  refusal,  no  answer  was  returned  either  to  his 
verbal  solicitation  or  his  letter,  and  he  was  left  the  consoling  hope  that  his  wish  might  pos- 
sibly be  gratified. 

The  Ist  of  October,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  had  been  fixed  for  the  time  of  his 

*  Life  of  Arnold^  Amer.  Biog.y  iii.,  276. 

'  The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  letter :   the  original  is  at  Charlottesville,  Yirginia. 

"  Sir, — Buoyed  above  the  terror  of  death  by  the  conscionsness  of  a  life  devoted  to  honorable  pursaits. 
and  stained  with  no  action  that  can  give  me  remorse,  I  trust  that  the  request  I  make  to  your  excellency  at 
this  serious  period,  and  which  is  to  soften  my  last  moments,  will  not  be  rejected.  Sympathy  toward  a  sol- 
lier  will  surely  induce  jour  excellency,  and  a  military  tribunal,  to  adapt  the  mode  of  my  death  to  the  feeU 
•ngs  of  a  man  of  honor.  Let  me  hope,  sir,  that  if  aught  in  my  character  impresses  you  with  esteem  toward 
me,  if  aught  in  my  misfortunes  marks  me  as  the  victim  of  policy  and  not  of  resentment,  I  shall  experience 
(he  operation  of  these  feelings  in  your  breast  by  being  informed  that  I  am  not  to  die  on  a  gibbet. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

"  John  AwDai." 

This  letter  has  been  thus  beautifully  paraphrased,  in  verse,  by  N.  P.  Willis : 

••  It  is  not  the  fear  of  death  I  can  give  up  the  young  fame 

That  damps  my  brow ;  I  bnrn'd  to  win ; 

It  ia  not  for  another  breath  All— but  the  spotleas  name 

I  ask  thee  now ;  I  glory  in. 

I  can  die  with  a  lip  unstirr'd. 

And  a  quiet  heart—  "  Tl»*n«  *■  ^^  PO'^®'  ^  give, 

Let  but  this  prayer  be  heard  Th*n«  ^  <*«°y» 

Ere  I  depart  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^o"'  ^  "^•» 

Calronesa  to  die. 

'  I  can  give  up  my  motiicr's  look—  By  all  the  brare  should  cherish. 

My  sister's  kiss ;  By  my  dying  breaA, 

1  can  think  of  love— yet  brook  I  ask  that  I  may  perish 

A  death  like  this  I  By  a  loldier'i  death." 
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execution,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  protracted  conference  Kt  Dobbs'a  Ferry,  it  wa«  post- 
poned until  the  next  day.     Anitrc  had  procured  his  military  suit,  and  in  calniaesa  counted 


tho  speeding  hours  of  his  life,  talking  with  self  possession  to  those  who  visited  him,  and  even 
indulging  in  the  praclico  of  his  favorite  accomplishment.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed 
for  his  execution,  he  sketched  with  a  pea  a  likeness  of  himself,  sitting  by  a  table,  October  i 
of  which  a  fac  simile  is  here  given.  The  original  is  now  in  the  Trumbull  Gal-  '''^ 
Icry  at  Yale  College.  It  will  be  aeen  that  there  is  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  features  of 
this  sketch  to  those  in  the  portrait  on  page  197. 

Major  Andre  was  executed  at  Tappan,  at  twelve  o'clock,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1 780.* 
Doctor  Thaoher,  then  a  surgeon  in  the  Continental  army,  and  present  on  the  occasion,  has 
left  the  following  account  in  his  Journal ;  '■  Major  Andre  is  no  more  among  the  living.  1 
have  just  witnessed  bis  exit.     It  was  a  tragical  scene  of  the  deepest  interest The 

'  I  copied  Ihii  taa  liiDils  rrom  one  in  Sparks's  Lifi  and  Triat<m  of  AnuM,  where  is  ^ven  the  following 
fxtraol  rrom  a  lelter,  writtea  by  Ebenexer  Baldwid  to  the  piestdeDt  oT  Yale  Collei^,  ud  dated  at  New 
Haven,  August  Sth,  IS3i  : 

"It  alTonts  me  pleasure,  as  agent  ofMr.  Jabei  L.TonilinM>li,of  Stratford,  and  of  Mr. Nathan  Been  laee 
pBge431,thU  volume,  ToTB  ootioe  of  Mr.  Been),  of  this  city,  to  reqaett  your  aoceptaoce  of  the  accanpany- 
ing  miDiatore  of  Major  Johm  Akdk(.  It  is  his  likeness,  •ealed  at  a  table,  in  his  goanl-roaai,  and  ibiwn 
by  himself,  with  a  pen,  on  Ihe  morniag  of  the  day  fixed  for  his  eiecalion.  Mr.  Tomlinson  iaforms  me  thai 
a  respite  was  gnnled  aniil  the  next  day,  and  that  this  miniature  waa  in  the  mean  time  presented  to  him 
(then  acting  as  ofGcei  of  Ihe  guard)  by  Major  Anoai  himself.  Mr.  TomlioBon  was  present  when  the  sketoh 
wu  made,  and  says  it  was  drawn  without  the  aid  of  s  [looking]  glass.  The  ikelch  subsequently  passed 
mto  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beers,  a  fellow-oflicer  of  Mr.  Tomlinson,  on  the  station,  and  from  thenoe  was  irans- 
Ibrred  to  me.     Il  has  been  in  my  poaaession  lemral  years." 

■  His  executioner  was  *  Tory  named  Strickland,  who  resided  in  Ihe  Runapo  Valley.  He  was  ia  ooa- 
finement  at  Tappan,  and  was  sel  at  liberty  on  condition  that  he  should  perform  the  <^ce  of  hangman.  Ben 
jamJD  Abbot,  a  drum-major,  who  died  at  Nashua,  New  Uanipshire,  in  June,  1851,  at  the  age  of  92  years, 
played  the  dead  maroh  ou  that  occasion. 
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principil  guard-officer,  who  was  consUnlly  in  the  room  with  the  prisoner,  lelatet,  that  wheu 
the  hour  of  execution  was  announced  to  him  in  the  morning,  he  received  it  without  emotion, 
and,  while  all  present  were  aflected  with  aitent  gloom,  he  retained  a  firm  countenance,  with 
calmness  and  composure  of  mind.  Observing  his  servant  enter  his  room  in  tears,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  Leave  me,  until  you  can  show  yourself  more  manly."  His  breakfast  being  sent 
to  him  from  the  Ubie  of  General  Washington,  which  had  been  done  every  day  of  his  con- 
linemenl,  he  partook  of  it  as  usual,  and,  having  shaved  and  dressed  himself,  he  placed  his 
hat  on  the  table,  and  cheerfully  said  to  the 
guard-officers,  '  I  am  ready  at  any  moment, 
gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you.'  The  fatal  hour 
having  arrived,  a  large  detachment  of  troops 
wan  paraded,  and  an  immense  concourw  of 
jieople  assembled.  Almost  all  our  general  and 
lield  officers,  excepting  his  excellency'  and  his 
Etafl]  were  present  on  horseback.  Melancholy 
and  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks,  and  the  scene 
was  awfully  aiTecting.  I  was  so  near,  durin-; 
the  solemn  march  to  the  fatal  spot,  ae  to  ob- 
serve every  movement,  and  to  participate  in 
every  emotion  the  melancholy  scene  was  cal- 
culated to  produce.  Major  Andre  walked 
from  the  etone  house  in  which  he  had  been 
confined  between  two  of  our  subaltern  offi- 
cers, arm-in-arm.  The  eyes  of  the  immense 
multitude  were  fixed  on  him,  who,  rising  su- 
perior to  the  fears  of  death,  appeared  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  dignified  deportment  he  display- 
ed. He  betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude,  but 
retained  a  complacent  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  politely  bowed  to  several  gentlemen 
whom  he  knew,  which  was  respectfully  returned.  It  was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  shot,  as 
being  the  mode  of  death  most  conformable  to  the  feoUngs  of  a  military  man,  and  he  had  in- 
dulged the  hope  that  hia  request  would  be  granted.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  sud- 
denly be  came  In  view  of  the  gallows,  he  involuntarily  started  backward  and  made  a  pause. 
*  Why  this  emotion,  sir  V  said  an  officer  by  his  side.  Instantly  recovering  his  composure, 
he  said,  '  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death,  but  I  detest  the  mode.'  While  waiting,  and  stand- 
ing near  the  gallows,  I  observed  some  degree  of  trepidation — placing  his  foot  on  a  stone  and 
rolling  it  over,  and  choking  in  his  throat  as  if  attempting  to  swallow.  So  soon,  however, 
as  he  perceived  that  things  were  in  readiness,  he  stepped  quickly  into  the  wagon,  and  at 
this  moment  he  appeared  to  shrink  ;  but,  instantly  elevating  his  head  with  firmness,  he  said, 
-  It  will  be  but  a  momentary  pang ;'  and,  taking  from  his  pocket  two  white  handkerchiels, 
the  provost  marshal,  with  one,  loosely  pinioned  his  arms,  and  with  the  other  the  victim, 
after  taking  08"  his  hat  and  stock,  bandaged  bis  own  eyes  with  perfect  firmness,  which  melt- 
ed the  hearts  and  moistened  the  cheeks  not  only  of  his  servant,  but  of  the  throng  of  spec- 
tatois.  The  rope  being  appended  to  the  gallows,  he  slipped  the  noose  over  his  head,  and 
adjusted  it  to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance  of  the  awkward  executioner.  Colonel  Scam- 
mel  now  informed  him  that  he  had  an  oppoftunity  to  speak,  if  he  desired  it.     He  raised  the 

'  It  is  said  that  Waahington  never  saw  Major  Andre,  having  avoided  a  personal  interview  with  bim  fnmi 
the  bei^iuning. 

•  The  place  of  Andre's  oiecution  is  now  dasignaled  by  a  "iDne,  lying  on  tha  right  of  s  lane  which  run* 
from  the  highway  from  Tippan  village  to  old  Tappan,  on  the  westerly  aide  of  a  large  peach  orcbard  owoeil 
by  Dr.  Barlow,  about  ■  quarter  of  a  mila  from  Wasbington's  head-quarlen.  The  stone  is  a  small  bowlder, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  which  is  inscribed  "Anoai  iucctid  Oct.  2d,  I7S0."  It  is  about  three  fast  in 
length.  This  Mone  wbs  placed  there  and  inscribed  in  1 847,  by  a  patriotic  merchant  of  New  York.  A 
mure  elegant  and  durable  monnment  ihouli]  be  erected  upon  the  spot. 
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handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  eaid,  •  I  pray  you  to  bear  me  witness  that  I  meet  my  fate 
like  a  brave  man.'  The  wajon  being  now  removed  from  under  him,  he  was  suspended,  and 
instantly  expired.  It  proved,  indeed,  '  but  a  momentary  pang.'  He  was  dressed  in  hi» 
royal  regimentals  and  boots.  His  remains,  in  the  same  dress,  were  placed  in  an  ordinary 
rofTin,  aed  interred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ;'  and  the  spot  was  consecrated  by  the  tears 
of  thousands.  Thus  died,  in  the  bloom  of  life,  the  accomplished  Major  Andre,  the  pride  of 
the  royal  army,  and  the  valued  friend  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.'" 

The  captors  of  Andre  {Paulding,  Williama,"  and  Van  Wart),  were  nobly  rewarded  by  Con- 
gress for  their  fidelity.  In  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  Washington  said,  October  7, 
-•  Their  conduct  merits  our  warmest  esteem  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  I  think  ^''^'^ 
the  public  would  do  well  to  allow  Ihem  a  handsome  gratuity.  They  have  prevented,  in 
all  probability,  our  suflering  one  of  the  severest  strokes  that  could  have  been  meditated 
against  us."  Pursuant  to  this  recommendation,  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  NorembnSL 
expressive  of  the  publie  sense  of  the  virtuous  and  patriotic  coniluct  of  the  "  three  "*•■ 

young  volunteer  militia-men,"  and  ordered  "  that  each  of  them  receive  annually,  out  of  the 
public  treasury  two  hundred  dollars  in  specie  or  an  equivalent  in  the  current  money  of 
these      slates 


the       follow 

ing       motto . 
VlNClT     AMOR 


'  In  a  subsequent  pnblication  by  Doctor  Thnchcr,  enlilled  Otntrtaliom  rttaling  lo  Ihe  Bztmlion  of  Major 
•Indri,  he  saja  that  the  regimentals  of  that  oflicer  were  giren  to  his  servant.  His  remains  wore  taken  up 
in  1831  bj  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  British  consal  al  N'evr  York,  removed  to  England,  and  d^ixisited  near  bin 
raonumcnt  in  Wcslminstor  Abbef.  As  no  metallic  hntlons  wore  found  in  his  grave,  it  is  evident  he  had 
lieen  stripped  of  his  regimentals  before  burial.     He  was  interred  in  an  open  field  then  belonging  to  a  Mr. 

Mr.  Buchanan  published  nn  interesting  account  of  the  disinterment  in  1831.  It  was  done  bj  command 
of  the  Duke  of  York.  On  opening  the  fcrave,  the  moldering  cotlin  was  found  about  three  feel  below  the 
■nrfaco.  The  roots  of  a  peach-tree,  which  some  sympathizing  band  had  planted  at  the  head  of  his  grave, 
had  twined  like  a  net-work  around  ibe  young  hero's  skull.  A  leather  string,  which  ho  had  used  for  tying 
bis  hair,  was  perfect ;  this  Mr.  Buchanan  sent  to  Andre's  surviving  sisters.  While  a  prisoner  after  bis  cap- 
ture at  St.  John's  in  1775,  Andre  parted  with  hii  watch.  Tills  was  also  obl^ncd  and  sent  to  his  sisters. 
Two  small  cedars  were  growing  bf  the  grave.  A  jMinion  of  one  of  these  was  sent  to  England  with  the 
remains,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  suggested  to  the  dnke  the  propriety  of  having  a  snufT-boz  made  of  some  of  the 
wood,  as  a  present  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Domarest,of  Tappan,  who  greatly  assisted  the  consul  in  the  dis- 
interment. Tbc  duke  had  an  clc);ant  box  made,  lined  with  gold,  and  inscribed  "  Prom  bis  ro}'at  highnaas 
the  Duko  of  York  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Demareat."  Mr.  Buchanan  received  a  silver  inkstand,  inscribed 
"  Tbe  surviving  sisters  of  Major  Andre  to  James  Buchanan,  Esq.,  his  majesij's  consul.  New  York." 
They  also  sent  a  silver  oup,  with  a  similar  inscription,  lo  Mr,  Demarcst, 

*  Military  Journal,  p.  S22,  S23. 

'  Davib  Witi.i*iis  was  bom  in  Tanytown,  October  Slst,  1754.  He  entered  the  amiy  in  1775,  was 
under  Mon^omery  at  St.  John's  and  Quebec,  and  continual  in  tbe  mititin  service  until  1TT9.  He  look  an 
active  part  against  the  Coa-boy  and  Skinnirt  on  tbe  Neutral  Ground,  He  was  not  in  regular  service  when 
be  joined  in  the  expedition  the  day  before  the  capture  of  Andre.     After  tbe  war,  tie  married  a  Miss  Bone- 
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they  have  rendered  their  country."*  The  medals  were  afterward  given  to  the  three  indi- 
viduals by  Washington  himself,  at  head-quarters,  and  the  captors  enjoyed  the  annuity  dur- 
ing their  lives.* 

Commensurate  with  the  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  evinced  for  Andre  was  the  sentiment 
of  indignant  hatred  and  disgust  of  Arnold,  and  it  was  the  ardent  desire  of  Washington  and 
his  compatriots  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  arch-traitor  and  punish  him  as  his 
wickedness  deserved.  Various  plans  were  arranged,  secret  and  open,  to  capture  him,  and 
several  expeditions  were  formed  for  that  avowed  object.  One,  while  the  army  was  yet  at 
Tappan,  and  the  tears  of  sympathy  for  poor  Andre  were  hardly  dry  upon  the  cheeks  of  the 
soldiers,  was  almost  successful.  It  was  known  only  to  Washington,  Major  Henry  Lee,  and 
Sergeant  Champe,  the  latter  the  principal  actor  in  the  movement. 

Washington  had  learned  that  Arnold's  quarters  in  New  York  were  next  door  to  those  of 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  (now  No.  3  Broadway),  and  that  he  seemed  to  feel  so  secure  with  his 
new  friends  that  his  usual  caution  was  but  little  exercised.  The  chief  conceived  a  plan  for 
abducting  the  traitor  and  bringing  him  to  the  American  camp.  The  principal  difficulty 
appeared  to  be  to  procure  the  proper  instruments  for  such  an  enterprise.  Recent  events 
had  made  the  commander-in-chief  suspicious,  for  he  knew  not  where  smaller  traitors  might 
be  lurking.  He  sent  for  Major  Henry  Lee,  the  commandant  of  a  brave  legion  of  cavalry  ; 
a  man  in  whose  patriotism,  prudence,  and  judgment  he  knew  he  could  confide.  Already  he 
had  intrusted  to  this  officer  the  delicate  service  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  many  flying  ru- 
mors that  other  officers  of  high  rank  were  likely  to  follow  Arnold's  example.  To  him  Wash- 
ington disclosed  his  wishes.  "  I  have  sent  for  you.  Major  Lee,"  he  said,  **  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  you  have  in  your  corps  individuals  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  an  indispens- 
able, delicate,  and  hazardous  project.  Whoever  comes  forward  on  this  occasion  will  lay  me 
under  great  obligations  personally,  and  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  I  will  reward  him  am- 
ply. No  time  is  to  be  lost ;  he  must  proceed,  if  possible,  to-night."  The  nature  of  the 
service  was  disclosed  to  Lee,  and  he  promptly  replied  to  his  commander  that  he  had  no 
doubt  his  legion  contained  many  men  daring  enough  to  undertake  any  enterprise,  however 
perilous  ;  but  for  the  service  required  there  was  needed  a  combination  of  talent  rarely  found 
in  the  same  individual.*  Lee  suggested  a  plan  which  was  highly  approved  of  by  Washing- 
diet,  and  settled  in  Schoharie  county.  He  died  at  Broome,  in  that  county,  on  the  2d  day  of  August,  1831, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  His  remains  were  interred,  with  military  honors,  at  Livingstonville,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  citizens.  His  widow,  I  believe,  is  yet  living  with  her  son  at  Broome,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  Ten  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  obtained  a  continuance  of  his  pension, 
which  had  been  stopped  at  his  death,  receiving  $2000  at  once.  Congress  has  been  repeatedly  petitioned 
for  an  appropriation  to  erect  a  monument  to  Williams,  but  without  success.     See  Simms's  Schoharie  County. 

*  Journals  of  Congresty  vi.,  154. 

'  In  1817,  Mr.  Paulding  applied  to  Congress  for  an  augmentation  of  his  annuity.  Major  Tallmadgc, 
who  was  then  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  strongly  opposed  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  on 
the  ground  that  he  and  his  companions  had  been  more  than  compensated  for  the  recU  patriotism  which  they 
exercised  on  the  occasion  of  making  Major  Andre  a  prisoner.  The  statements  of  Andre,  at  the  time,  im- 
pressed Tallmadge  with  the  belief  that  the  plunder  of  a  traveler  was  their  first  incentive  to  arrest  his  prog- 
ress, and  that,  could  they  have  been  certified  of  their  prisoner's  ability  to  perform  his  promises  of  large  pey 
for  his  release,  they  would  not  have  detained  him.  Andre  solemnly  asserted  that  they  first  ripped  up  the 
housings  of  his  saddle  and  the  cape  of  his  coat,  in  search  of  money,  but  finding  none,  one  of  the  party  said, 
"  He  may  have  it  [money]  in  his  boots."  The  discovery  of  the  papers  there  concealed  gave  them  the  first 
idea  that  he  might  be  a  spy.  Major  Andre  was  of  opinion  that  if  he  could  have  given  them  a  small  sum 
in  specie  at  first,  they  would  have  let  him  pass ;  but  he  only  had  a  small  amount  in  Continental  bills,  which 
was  given  him  by  Smith.  While  we  may  not  claim  entire  purity  of  intent  on  the  part  of  the  captors  when 
they  first  arrested  the  progress  of  Andre,  we  can  not  doubt  the  strength  of  their  patriotism  to  withstand  the 
lure  of  large  bribes  after  they  discovered  his  real  character.  For  particulars  on  this  point,  see  a  small  vol- 
ume, entitled  Vindication  of  the  Captors  of  Major  Andre^  published  in  New  York  in  1817;  also  Walsh's 
American  Register^  vol.  ii.,  1817.  In  this  volume  of  the  Register  may  be  found  a  translation  of  Marbois*s 
Complot  du  Arnold. 

^  In  addition  to  the  capture  of  Arnold,  the  emissary  was  to  be  commissioned  to  ferret  out  information 
touching  the  alleged  defection  of  other  officers  of  the  Continental  army.  Already,  as  we  have  noticed,  a 
sergeant  under  the  command  of  Captain  Ogden  had  been  employed  for  such  a  purpose,  and  satisfied  Wash* 
ington  of  the  innocence  of  one  general  officer  who  was  accused. 
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ton.  He  named  Champe,  the  sergeant  major  of  his  cavalry,  as  every  way  well  qualified 
for  the  service,  but  he  was  afraid  his  sense  of  personal  honor  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
the  first  step  in  the  perilous  expedition — desertion — for  he  was  anxiously  awaiting  a  va- 
cancy in  the  corps  to  receive  a  promised  commission.^ 

Lee  sent  instantly  for  Champe,  communicated  to  him  the  wishes  of  Washington,  and  de 
picted,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  eloquence  of  which  he  was  master,  the  glory  that  await- 
ed him,  if  successful.  Champe  listened  with  the  deepest  attention,  his  countenance  evincing 
the  greatest  excitement  of  feeling.  He  expressed  himself  charmed  with  the  plan,  and  its 
proposed  beneficial  results ;  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  embark  in  any  enterprise  for  his 
country's  good,  however  perilous,  which  did  not  involve  his  honor  ;  but  the  idea  of  desertion 
to  the  enemy,  and  hypocritically  espousing  the  cause  of  the  king^  were  obstacles  in  his  way 
too  grave  to  be  disregarded,  and  he  prayed  to  be  excused.  Lee  combated  these  scruples 
with  every  argument  calculated  to  impress  the  heart  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  spoke  of  the 
personal  honor  which  success  promised  ;  the  honor  of  the  corps  to  which  he  belonged  ;  the 
great  service  which  he  would  perform  for  his  beloved  commander-in-chief,  and  the  plaudit;? 
of  his  countrymen.  He  told  him  that  desertion,  by  request  of  his  general,  for  a  laudable 
purpose,  carried  with  it  no  dishonor,  and  that  the  stain  upon  his  character  would  remain 
only  until  prudence  should  allow  the  publication  of  the  facts.  Afler  long  persuasion,  the 
sergeant  major  consented  to  undertake  the  mission,  and  preparations  were  immediately  made. 

Washington  had  already  drawn  up  instructions.  These  were  read  to  Champe,  and  he 
carefully  noted  their  import  in  such  a  way  that  their  true  meaning  could  not  be  understood 
by  another.  He  was  to  deliver  letters  to  two  individuals  in  New  York,  unknown  to  each 
other,  who  had  long  been  in  the  confidence  of  the  general.  He  was  to  procure  such  aid  in 
bringing  Arnold  away  as  his  judgment  should  dictate ;  and  he  was  strictly  enjoined  to  for- 
bear killing  the  traitor  under  any  circumstances.*  These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the 
difficulties  that  lay  in  his  way  between  the  camp  and  the  enemy's  outposts  at  Paulus's  Hook, 
were  next  considered.  There  were  many  pickets  and  patrols  in  the  way,  and  straggling 
parties  of  American  irregulars  often  ventured  almost  to  Bergen  Point  in  search  of  booty  or 
an  adventure.  Major  Lee  could  offer  the  sergeant  no  aid  against  these  dangers,  lest  he 
should  be  involved  in  the  charge  of  favoring  his  desertion,  and  Champe  was  led  to  his  own 
resources.  All  that  Lee  could  do  was  to  delay  pursuit  as  long  as  possible,  after  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  the  sergeant  major  had  deserted. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  Champe  took  his  cloak,  valise,  and  orderly-book,  October  90. 
mounted  his  horse  secretly,  and  with  three  guineas  in  his  pocket,  which  were  given  ^'^' 
him  by  Lee,  "  put  himself  on  fortune."  Lee  immediately  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep. 
Within  half  an  hour,  Captain  Cames,  the  officer  of  the  day,  came  to  him  in  haste,  and  in- 
formed him  that  one  of  the  patrols  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  on  being  challenged, 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  escaped.  Lee  complained  of  fatigue  and  drowsiness,  pretended 
to  be  half  asleep,  and  thus  detained  the  captain  some  minutes  before  he  seemed  fairly  to  un- 
derstand the  object  of  that  officer's  visit.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  one  of  his  own  dra- 
goons had  deserted,  for  such  an  event  had  occurred  but  once  during  the  whole  war.  The 
captain  was  not  to  be  convinced  by  such  arguments,  but  immediately  mustering  the  whole 
squadron  of  horse,  by  Lee's  reluctant  order,  satisfied  both  himself  and  his  commander  that 
one  had  deserted,  and  that  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Champe,  the  sergeant  major, 
who  had  decamped  with  his  arms,  baggage,  and  orderly-book.     Captain  Carnes  ordered  an 

*  John  Champs  was  a  Virginian.  **  He  was*  a  native  of  Loadon  county/'  says  Lee,  in  his  Memoir$, 
"and  at  this  time  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age;  enlisted  in  1776;  rather  above  the  common 
size ;  full  of  bone  and  muscle ;  with  a  saturnine  countenance,  grave,  thoughtful,  and  taciturn,  of  tried  cour- 
age and  inflexible  perseverance,  and  as  likely  to  reject  an  overture,  coupled  with  ignominy,  as  any  officer 
in  the  corps." — Memoirtj  p.  272. 

'  Lee  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Newark,  to  aid  Champe.  With  him  the  sergeant  was 
to  have  daily  intercourse,  as  if  by  accident,  and  through  him  Lee  was  to  receive  communications  from  his 
sergeant  major.  He  agreed  to  pay  Baldwin,  if  successful,  one  hundred  guineas,  five  hundred  acres  of  landi 
and  three  negroes. 
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immediate  pursuit.  Lee  made  as  much  delay  in  the  preparation  as  possible,  and  when  all 
was  ready,  he  ordered  a  change  in  the  command,  giving  it  to  Lieutenant  Middleton,  a  younjcr 
man  whose  tenderness  of  disposition  would  cause  him  to  treat  Champe  leniently,  if  he  should 
be  overtaken.     By  parleying  and  other  delays,  Champe  got  an  hour  the  start  of  his  pursuers. 

It  was  a  bright  starry  night,  and  past  twelve  o'clock,  when  Middleton  and  his  party  took 
the  saddle  and  spurred  after  the  deserter.  A  fall  of  rain  at  sunset  had  effaced  all  tracks  in 
the  road,  and  thus  favored  the  pursuit,  for  the  single  foot-prints  of  the  dragoon's  horse  were 
easily  traced  and  recognized.^  Often,  before  dawn,  when  coming  to  a  fork  or  a  cross-road, 
a  trooper  would  dismount  to  examine  the  track.  Ascending  an  eminence  at  sunrise  near 
the  "  Three  Pigeons,""  a  tavern  a  few  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Bergen,  they  descried 
from  its  summit  the  deserting  sergeant,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in  advance.  The  pur- 
suers were  discovered  by  Champe  at  the  same  moment,  and  both  parties  spurred  onward 
with  all  their  might.  They  were  all  well  acquainted  with  the  roads  in  the  vicinity.  There 
was  a  short  cut  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge  below  Bergen,  which  left  the  great  road  a 
little  below  the  Three  Pigeons.  There  Middleton  divided  his  party,  sending  a  detachment 
by  the  short  road  to  secure  the  bridge,  while  himself  and  the  others  pursued  Champe  to  Ber- 
gen. He  now  felt  sure  of  capturing  the  deserter,  for  he  could  not  reach  Paulus's  Hook 
without  crossing  the  bridge  in  question.  The  two  divisions  met  at  the  bridge,  but,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  Champe  had  eluded  their  vigilance,  and  was  not  to  be  found.  He,  too, 
was  acquainted  with  the  short  cut,  and  shrewdly  considered  that  his  pursuers  would  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  therefore  wisely  determined  to  abandon  his  design  of  going  to  the  British 
post  at  Paulus's  Hook,  and  seek  refuge  on  board  one  of  two  of  the  king's  galleys  which  were 
lying  in  the  bay  in  front  of  the  little  settlement  of  Communipaw,  about  a  mile  from  Bergen. 

Middleton  retired  hastily  from  the  bridge  to  Bergen,  and  inquired  if  a  dragoon  had  been 
seen  there  that  morning.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  no  one  knew  which  way 
lie  went  from  the  village.  The  beateli  track  no  longer  gave  a  legible  imprint  of  his  horse's 
shoes,  and  for  a  moment  his  pursuers  were  foiled.  The  trail  was  soon  discovered  on  the 
road  leading  to  Bergen.  The  pursuit  was  vigorously  renewed,  and  in  a  few  moments  Champa 
was  discovered  near  the  water's  edge,  making  signals  to  the  British  galleys.  He  had  lasheu 
his  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly-book,  upon  his  back.  When  Middleton  was 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  him,  Champe  leaped  from  his  horse,  cast  away  the  scabbard 
of  his  sword,  and  with  the  naked  blade  in  his  hand,  he  sped  across  the  marsh,  plunged  into 
the  deep  waters  of  the  bay,  and  called  to  the  galleys  for  help.  A  boat  filled  with  strong 
oarsmen  responded  to  his  call,  and  he  was  soon  on  board  the  galley,  with  all  the  evidences 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion  in  his  possession.  The  captain  of  the  galley  gave  him  a  letter 
to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  in  which  the  scene  just  mentioned  was  described,  and  before  night 
the  sergeant  was  safely  quartered  in  New  York. 

Middleton  recovered  the  horse,  cloak,  and  scabbard  belonging  to  Champe,  and  returned 
to  Tappan.  Lee  was  grieved  when  he  saw  the  supposed  evidence  that  poor  Champe  was 
slain  ;  but  equally  great  was  his  joy  when  he  learned  from  Middleton  that  the  sergeant  had 
escaped  safely  on  board  one  of  the  enemy's  galleys.  Four  days  afterward  Lee  received  a 
letter  from  Champe,  in  a  disguised  hand,  and  without  signature,  informing  him  of  the  oc- 
currence just  narrated. 

Champe  was  sent  by  Clinton,  for  interrogation,  to  his  adjutant  general.  The  faithful- 
ness of  the  legion  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  attached  was  well  known  in  the  British 
army,  and  this  desertion  was  regarded  as  an  important  sign  of  increasing  defection  among 
the  Americans.  This  opinion  Champe  fostered  by  adroit  answers  to  questions  proposed. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  also  questioned  him  closely  ;  and  so  sincere  seemed  to  be  the  sergeant's 
desire  to  serve  the  king,  that  he  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the  British  general.     Clinton 

'  The  horses  of  Lee's  legion  were  all  shod  by  a  farrier  attached  to  the  corps,  and  every  shoe,  alike  in 
form,  had  a  private  mark  pnt  upon  it.  By  this  means  the  foot-prints  of  Charope's  horse  were  recognized, 
and  the  course  of  the  deserter  made  obvious  to  his  pursuers. 

'  There  is  now  a  hamlet  of  that  name  there,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Haokcnsack  to  Hoboken. 
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Champc  fent  to  Arnold.  Joins  hi«  Legion.  Preparationi  for  carrying  off  the  Traitor. 

^ave  Champe  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  recommended  him  to  call  upon  General  Arnold,  who 
was  engaged  in  raising  an  American  legion,  to  be  composed  of  Loyalists  and  deserters.  This 
was  exactly  the  course  to  which  Champe  had  hoped  events  would  tend.  Arnold  received 
him  courteously,  and  assigned  him  quarters  among  his  recruiting  sergeants.  The  traitor 
asked  him  to  join  his  legion,  but  Champe  begged  to  be  excused,  on  the  plea  that  if  caught 
l)y  the  rebels,  he  would  surely  be  hanged ;  but  promised  Arnold  that,  if  he  changed  his 
mind,  he  would  certainly  join  his  legion. 

Champe  found  means  to  deliver  the  two  letters  before  mentioned,  and  five  days  af^er  his 
arrival  in  New  York,  he  made  arrangements  with  one  of  Washington's  corre-  October  25, 
spondents  to  assist  him  in  abducting  Arnold,  and  then  communicated  the  facts  to  ^^^ 
Major  Lee.^  He  enlisted  in  the  traitor's  legion,  so  as  to  have  free  intercourse  with  him,  and 
ascertain  his  night  habits  and  pursuits.  In  the  rear  of  Arnold's  quarters  was  a  garden,  ex- 
tending down  to  the  water's  edge."  Champe  ascertained  that  it  was  Arnold's  habit  to  re- 
1  urn  to  his  quarters  at  about  midnight,  and  that  previous  to  going  to  bed  he  always  visited 
the  garden.  Adjoining  the  garden  was  a  dark  alley  leading  to  the  street.  These  circum- 
stances were  favorable  to  Champe's  plans.  He  had  arranged  with  two  accomplices  (one  of 
whom  was  to  have  a  boat  in  readiness)  to  seize  and  gag  Arnold,  on  a  certain  night,  in  his 
garden,  convey  him  to  the  alley,  and  from  thence,  through  the  most  unfrequented  streets,  to 
the  river.  In  case  of  detection  while  carrying  the  traitor,  they  were  to  represent  him  as  a 
drunken  soldier  whom  they  were  conveying  to  the  guard-house.  Once  in  the  boat,  they 
might  pass  in  safety  to  Hoboken. 

Champe  carefully  removed  some  of  the  palings  between  the  garden  and  the  alley,  and 
replaced  them  so  slightly  that  they  might  again  be  removed  without  noise.  When  all  was 
arranged,  he  wrote  to  Lee,  and  appointed  the  third  subsequent  night  for  the  de-  Novembers, 
livery  of  the  traitor  on  the  Jersey  shore.     On  that  evening,  Lee  and  a  small  ^''^• 

party  left  the  camp,  with  three  accoutered  horses-— one  for  Arnold,  one  for  the  sergeant,  and 
one  for  his  associate — and  at  midnight  concealed  themselves  at  an  appointed  place  in  the 
woods  at  Hoboken.  Hour  after  hour  passed,  and  the  dawn  came,  but  Champe  and  his  pris- 
oner did  not  arrive.  Lee  and  his  party  returned  to  camp  greatly  disappointed.  A  few  days 
afterward  he  received  a  letter  from  his  sergeant,  explaining  the  cause  of  his  failure,  and  an 
assurance  that  present  success  was  hopeless.  On  the  very  day  when  Champe  was  to  exe- 
cute his  plan,  Arnold  changed  his  quarters,  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  troops  for  an 
expedition  southward,  to  be  commanded  by  himself     In  this  expedition  the  American  le- 

*  In  this  first  communication  he  assured  Leo  that  his  inquiries  concerning  the  alleged  defection  of  other 
American  officers  were  satisfactory,  and  that  no  such  defection  existed. 

'  Arnold's  quarters  were  at  No.  3  Broadway,  adjoining  those  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  house  is  yet 
standing,  and  is  represented,  with  Clinton's  quarters,  on  page  592,  of  volume  ii.  The  garden  ex- 
tended along  the  street  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  Hotely  No.  5,  where  the  dark  alley,  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  divided  it  from  the  premises  No.  9,  now  known  as  the  Atlantic  Garden.  The  shore  of 
the  liver  was  formerly  a  few  yards  west  of  Greenwich  Street,  West  Street  being  all  ^'made  ground." 

^  Arnold  received,  as  the  price  of  his  desertion  from  the  Americans  and  attempted  betrayal  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  commission  as  colonel,  with  a  brevet  rank  of  brigadier,  in 
the  British  array,  and  the  sum  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  may  be  mentioned,  for  the  information 
of  those  unskilled  in  the  technicalities  of  the  mihtary  service,  that  the  term  brevet  is  used  to  a  commission 
giving  nominal  rank  higher  than  that  for  which  pay  is  received.  A  brevet  major  serves  and  draws  pay  as 
a  captain,  and  a  brevet  brigadier  as  colonel.  Arnold  was  lower  in  office,  both  actual  and  nominal,  among 
iiis  new  friends  than  he  had  been  in  the  American  army.  But  large  bribes  of  gold  was  a  salvo  to  that  nice 
sense  of  honor  for  which  he  had  so  often  wrangled.  He  was  heartily  despised  by  the  British  officers,  and 
he  was  frequently  insulted  without  possessing  the  power  to  show  his  resentment.  Many  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  this  point  have  been  rclat^.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  a  British  statesman,  as  he  rose  to 
make  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  saw  Arnold  in  the  gallery.  "  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I  will  not 
Mpeak  while  that  man  (pointing  toward  Arnold)  is  in  the  house."  George  the  Third  introduced  Arnold  to 
Karl  Balcarras,  one  of  Burgoyne's  officers  at  Bemis's  Heights.  "  I  know  General  Arnold  and  abominate 
traitors,"  was  the  quick  reply  of  the  earl,  as  he  refused  bis  hand  and  turned  on  his  heel.  When  Talley- 
rand was  about  to  come  to  America,  he  was  informed  that  an  American  gentleman  was  in  an  adjoining 
room.     He  sought  an  interview,  and  asked  for  letters  to  his  friends  in  America.     ''  I  was  born  in  Araer- 
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Chaiope  foiled.  Tiken  bf  Arnold  to  Virginia.  Ek>|i«  and  rejolu  hli  Legion  In  tbo  Carcdlsu.  Bimapo  ViItoT. 

^00  was  to  be  employed,  and  poor  Chunpe,  who  had  enlittod  in  it  to  oariy  out  his  plan*. 
v/ts  in  a  sad  dilemma.  Instead  of  ciouing  the  Hudson  that  night,  with  the  traitor  his 
priBoner,  he  found  himself  on  board  of  a  British  tTansport,  and  that  traitor  his  oommander  '. 
liewmber  18.  The  expedition  sailed,  and  Champe  was  landed  on  the  shores  of  Virginia.  He 
iTeo.  sought  opportunities  to  escape,  bnt  found  none,  until  after  the  junction  with 

CoTnwallJB  at  Petersburg,  where  he  deserted.  He  passed  up  toward  the  mountains,  and 
into  the  friendly  districts  of  North  Carolina.  Fioally,  be  joined  the  legion  of  Major  Lee, 
just  after  it  had  passed  the  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Bawdon.  Great  was  the  surprise 
of  his  old  comrades  when  they  saw  him,  and  it  was  increased  at  the  cordial  reception  which 
the  deserter  received  at  the  bands  of  Lee.  His  story  was  soon  told,  and  four.fold  greater 
than  before  his  desertion  was  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  corps  for  him.  They  felt  proud 
uf  him,  and  his  promotion  would  have  been  hailed  by  general  acclamation.  Knowing  that 
he  would  immediately  be  hanged  if  caught  by  the  enemy,  he  was  discharged  from  service. 
The  commandei-in-chief  munificently  rewarded  him  ;  and  seventeen  years  afterward,  when 
President  Adams  appointed  Washington  to  the  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  then  preparing  to  defend  the  country  from  the  threatened  hostility  of  the  French,  the 
chief  sent  to  Colonel  Lee  for  information  concerning  Champe,  being  determined  to  bring  him 
forward  in  the  capacity  of  a  captain  of  infantry.  But  the  gallant  soldier  had  removed  to 
Kentucky,  and  was  asleep  in  the  soil.' 

A  few  months  after  my  visit  to  Tappan,  I  made  another  toui  to  the  vicinity.  I  passed 
two  days  in  the  romantic  valley  of  the  Ramapo,  through  which  the  New  York  and  Erie 
rail-way  courses.  Every  rocky  nook,  sparkling  watercourse,  and  shaded  glen  in  that  wild 
valley  has  a  legendary  charm.  It  is  a  ravine  sixteen  miles  in  extent,  opening  wide  toward 
the  fertile  fields  of  Orange  county.  It  was  a  region  peculiarly  distinguished  by  wild  and 
daring  adventure  during  the  Kevolution,  and,  at  times,  as  important  military  groond.  There 
the  marauding  Cow-boys  made  their  rendezvous  ;  and  from  its  dark  coverts,  Claudius  Smith, 
the  merciless  freebooter,  and  his  three  sons,  with  their  followers,  sallied  out  and  plundered 
the  surrounding  country.'  Along  the  sinuous  Hamapo  Creek,  before  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution broke  out.  and  while  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  Ramapaughs  yet  chased  the  deer  on  the 
rugged  hills  which  skirt  the  valley,  iron-forges  were  establish- 
ed, and  the  hammer-peal  of  spreading  civilization  echoed  from 
the  neighboring  crags.  Not  far  distant  from  its  waters  the 
great  chain  which  was  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West 
Point  was  wrought ;'  and  the  remains  of  one  of  the  Ramapo 
forges,  built  at  the  close  of  the  war,  now  form  a  picturesque 
ruin  on  the  margin  of  the  rail-way.*  A  few  miles  below  it, 
Ramapo  village,  with  its  extensive  machinery,  sends  up  a  per- 

ica,  lived  there  till  ihe  prime  ormj  life,  but  alasl  1  can  call  do  roan  in  America  mj  Triend,"  replied  ths 
stranger.      That  stranger  na^  Arnold. 

'  See  Lee's  Mrmoin  o/  thr  War  in  the  Soathtm  DtpHTtmtnl  of  tkt  U»Utd  Stata,  from  page  270  to  284 
Tbe  render,  by  observing  the  dates  of  hts  correspoitdence  with  Waehinglon,  will  perceive  that  Lee  has  con 
rounded  tbe  eSbrt  ol  Ogdea  lo  save  Andre  by  having  Arnold  giTen  op,  and  the  desertion  of  his  sergeani, 
with  the  expediliDo  of  Sergeant  Champe.  In  his  BceODDt  of  Chfunpo's  maneever,  he  makes  the  Galvniion 
of  Andre  a  leading  incentive  to  eSbrts  lo  capture  Arnold ;  but  Andre  was  exeouled  on  the  2d  of  October, 
whereas  Champa  did  not  desert  until  the  20lb  of  tbe  same  month. 

*  Claudius  Smith  was  a  large,  Gne-lookiuf  man,  of  strong  mind,  nod  a  desperado  ot  tbe  darkest  dye. 
Himself  and  gang  were  a  terror  to  Orange  county  for  a  long  lime,  and  tempting  rewards  were  offered  for 
his  apprehension.  He  was  finally  captured  near  Oyaler  Bay,  on  Long  Island,  and  taken  to  Goshen,  where 
he  was  chained  to  the  jail  lloor,  and  a  strong  gaard  plneed  over  him.  Ha  waa  hung  in  the  village  on  ihe 
a2d  of  January,  1779,  with  Gordon  and  De  la  Mar — the  former  oonyioted  of  horse-stealing,  and  the  latter 
of  borglary.  Smith's  residence  was  in  the  lower  part  of  the  present  village  of  Monroe,  on  tha  Erie  rail- 
way. Several  murders  were  afterward  oommitled  by  Smith's  son  Richard,  in  revenge  for  the  hanging  of 
his  father ;  and  for  a  while  Ibe  Whigs  in  that  region  sefTered  more  from  the  desperate  Cow-bojs  than  be- 
Ibre  the  death  of  their  great  leader.  For  a  detailed  accoont  of  transactions  connected  with  Claadias  Smith, 
see  Eager's  HUtwy  of  Orangi  County,  p.  560-564.  '  See  page  700. 

*  This  nun  is  litaated  about  half  way  between  the  Sloatsbnigh  station  and  Monroe  works.     The  forge 
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llaxnapo  Village.        Mr.  Pienon.  Movemenfii  of  the  two  Armies  in  1777.  Washington's  Perplexities. 

petual  hymn  of  industry  from  the  wilderness.  This  village,  now  containing  a  population 
of  three  hundred/  is  owned  by  the  Piersons,  the  elder  having  established  iron- works  there 
fifty  years  ago.  Jeremiah  H.  Pierson,  the  original  proprietor,  is  yet  living  there  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  to  the  kind  hospitality  of  himself  and  family  I  am  indebted  for  October, 
much  of  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  my  visit  to  the  Ramapo  Valley.  God  has  taken  ^®^- 
his  eyesight  from  Jiim,  but  mercifully  vouchsafes  good  health,  sound  mind,  sunny  cheerful- 
ness, and  the  surroundings  of  a  happy  family.  I  listened  with  interest  to  a  narrative  of  his 
clear  recollections  of  the  past,  and  the  traditions  gathered  from  his  scattered  neighbors  when 
he  first  sat  down  there  in  the  almost  wilderness.  Not  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
war  closed  when  he  erected  his  forges,  and  the  sufferers  were  living  in  small  groups  all 
around  him.  They  have  all  passed  away,  and  volumes  of  unwritten  traditionary  history  arc 
buried  with  them. 

The  American  army  under  Washington  was  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Ramapo  for  a 
few  days  in  July,  1777.  The  head-qnarters  of  Washington  had  been  at  Morristown  durin;; 
the  previous  winter  and  spring.  Believing  it  prudent  to  act  on  the  defensive,  he  had  waited 
anxiously  for  Sir  William  Howe,  who  was  quartered  in  New  York  city,  to  make  some  de- 
cided movement.  Summer  approached,  and  yet  the  British  commander  gave  no  intima- 
tions respecting  his  designs  for  a  campaign.  It  was  believed  that  he  would  either  make  a 
demonstration  against  the  strong  posts  in  the  Highlands,  or  attempt  a  passage  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  a  seizure  of  Philadelphia.  Washington's  position  at  Morristown  was  an  eligible 
one  for  acting  promptly  and  efficiently  when  Howe  should  move  either  way. 

General  Howe  had  a  considerable  force  stationed  at  New  Brunswick.  This  force  was 
augmented  early  in  May,  and  Washington  received  inforjoaation  that  they  had  begun  to 
build  a  portable  bridge  there,  so  constructed  that  it  might  be  laid  upon  flat  boats.  Believ- 
ing this  to  be  a  preparation  for  crossing  the  Delaware,  Washington  collected  the  new  levies 
from  Virginia  and  the  Middle  States,  at  Morristown,  and  ordered  those  from  the  eastward  to 
assemble  at  Peekskill.  Toward  the  close  of  May,  the  American  army  moved  from 
Morristown,  and  encamped  upon  the  heights  of  Middlebrook,  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  commanding  the  country  from  New  Brunswick  to  the  Delaware.  The  maneuvers  of 
detachments  of  the  two  armies  in  this  vicinity  in  June&  are  noticed  on  page  331,  ■1777 
vol.  i.  The  British  finally  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island*  from  Amboyb  on  the  bjune3o. 
bridge  which  they  had  constructed  at  New  Brunswick,  and  entirely  evacuated  the  Jerseys. 

The  next  day  Washington  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  from  Can- 
ada, and  at  the  same  time  spies  and  deserters  from  New  York  informed  him  that  a  fleet  of 
large  vessels  and  transports  were  preparing  in  the  harbor  of  that  city.  The  commander- 
in-chief  was  greatly  perplexed.  At  first  it  appeared  probable  that  Howe  was  preparing  to 
sail  with  his  army  southward,  go  up  the  Delaware,  and  attack  Philadelphia  by  land  and 
by  water  ;  but  the  intelligence  that  Washington  continued  to  receive  from  the  North  made 
it  appear  more  probable  that  a  junction  with  Burgoyne,  and  the  consequent  possession  of  the 
Hudson  River,  by  which  the  patriots  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  would  be  separated, 
and  a  free  communication  with  Canada  be  established,  would  engage  the  eflbrts  of  Sir  Will- 
iam Howe.  The  possession  of  the  Hudson  River  had  been  a  prominent  object  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

was  built  in  1783-4,  by  Solomon  Townshend,  of  New  York,  to  make  bar-iron  and  anchors,  and  was  named 
the  Augusta  Works.  A  sketch  of  the  ruin  forms  a  pretty  frontispiece  to  The  Salamander  (or  Hugo,  as  it 
is  now  called),  a  legend  of  the  Ramapo  Valley,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith.  The  historic  anecdote  re- 
lated in  the  introduction  to  this  charming  legend  I  also  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  ^*  venerable  Mr.  P ^" 

through  whoso  kindness  I  was  enabled  to  visit  the  *'  Hopper  House."  The  relics  of  the  Revolution  are 
pleasingly  grouped  in  the  introduction  referred  to. 

^  When  the  large  cotton  factory  (the  spindles  of  which  are  now  idle)  and  the  screw  factory  of  Mr.  Pier- 
son  were  in  operation  here,  the  village  contained  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants.  The  whole  valley  of 
the  Ramapo  has  but  three  or  four  owners.  Many  thousand  acres  belong  to  the  Townsends ;  the  Lorillard 
family  own  another  immense  tract ;  Mr.  MTarland  another ;  the  Sloats  have  considerable  possessions,  and 
the  lower  part  belongs  to  the  Piersons. 
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Washington  remained  at  Middlebrook  with  the  main  division  of  the  army,  anxiotuly 
awaiting  the  moTementa  of  thq  enemy,  until  toward  the  middle  of  July.  He  dispatchett 
two  regiments  to  Peekskill,  on  the  Hudaoa,  and  had  his  whole  army  in  readiness  to  march 
in  that  direction,  if  circumstances  should  require.  When  it  was  certainly  known  that  thi- 
British  army  had  actually  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  Washington  moved  slowly  toward 
the  Highlands  by  way  of  Morristown,  Ramapo,'  and  the  Clove'.  He  encamped  in  the  latter 
place  on  the  15th,  eleven  miles  above  the  Ramapo  Pass  (of  which  I  shall  pres 
eotly  write),  and  immediately  sent  forward  Lord  Stirling,  with  a  division,  to  Pecks- 
kill.  He  established  his  head-quarters  at  Ramapo  on  the  23d ;  but  so  much  was  that  re- 
gion infested  with  Cow-boys  and  ,_._  of  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  near 
other  Tories,  that  it  was  with  great  Sandy  Hook.  The  Weehawken 
difficulty  that  he  could  obtain  cor-  -  .-..f^  -  Hill  obstructed  a  full  view  of  New 
rect  information  from  a  diatanec'  .-,*_-  ■  '  York  Harbor,  and  the  commander- 
Xorthward  from  the  present  Ram-  in-chief  was  uncertain  whether  the 
apo  village  rises  a  range  of  lofty  -'  whole  fleet  had  dropped  down  to 
hills,  upon  the  highest  summit  of  - ^^I^^L;"  I  '^^  Hook  ;  but,  on  returning  to  his 
which  is  upreared  a  huge  mass  of  ^^^SH^  ^  quarters  at  Ramapo,  he  received 
•rranile,  shaped  like  a  mighty  dome,  ^^^SlBti.'  I'ositive  information  that  the  Brit- 
ihe  top  covered  with  trees.  From  i'-'*'^^fBf|}^^^  ish  fleet  had  gone  to  sea.  Con- 
ihia  eminence,  five  hundred  feet  ■KJub^^^J  vinced  that  Philadelphia  was  the 
above  the  village,  a  small  portion  ^^^^jflBSHN  destination  of  Howe,  Washington 
of  New  York  Bay,  Staten  Island,  j^HH^B^^^  recalled  Stirling's  division  from 
and  the  ocean  near  Sandy  Hook,  JflH^^^IHH  Peekskill,  broke  up  his  encamp- 
may  be  distinctly  seen  on  a  clear  'J  _V  ""'  SA.  S  ment  in  the  Clove,  and  the  army 
day,  the  distance  being  about  thir-  ^^^  \mA^^;1  pursued  various  routes  toward  the 
ty-flve  miles.  To  this  observatory,  ^^B^M^SiaJ  Delaware.  The  battle  of  Brandy- 
it  is  said,  Washington  was  piloted,  ^^^^HI^H  wine,  and  other  events  in  the  vi- 
and with  hia  glass  saw  a  portion  ■''"■'*  t™"'  cinity  of  Philadelphia,  which  oc- 
curred soon  afterward,  will  be  noticed  in  subsequent  chapters. 

On  the  return  of  Commodore  Sic  George  Collier  and  General  Matthews  from  a  maraud- 
ing expedition  to  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  May,  1779,  they  sailed  up  the  Hud- 
son River  to  attack  the  forts  in  the  Highlands.  This  expedition,  as  we  have 
noticed  on  page  175,  was  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  As  soon  as  Wash- 
ington was  advised  of  this  movement,  he  drew  his  troops  from  their  cantonments  in  New 
Jersey,  and,  by  rapid  marches,  reached  the  Clove  on  the  7th  wth  five  brigades  and  two 
Carolina  regiments.  He  pressed  forward  to  Smith's  Clove,  whence  there  were  mountain 
passes  to  the  forts  in  the  Highlands,  and  there  he  encamped.  Small  detachments  for  ob- 
servation and  protection  to  couriers  were  stationed  at  diflerent  points  from  the  encampment 


'  Ramapo,  or  Romopock,  was  a  small  icllleraent  on  Ibe  Ramapo  River,  about  five  mites  south  of  the 
present  Suflern's  Station  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-way,  and  wilhin  the  province  of  Now  Jersey.  It 
was  nearly  seven  miles  below  the  present  villafie  of  Ramapo,  rounded  bj  Mr.  Pierson. 

'  The  Clove  here  mentioned  was  chiefly  the  Ramapo  Valley  eiteading  to  Smith's  Clove,  which  coniinnes 
northward  from  the  former,  in  the  vicinity  of  Turner's  Station,  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  far  in 
the  rear  of  Haverslraw  and  Stony  Point.  Through  this  clove,  by  the  way  of  Ramapo,  was  the  best  route 
for  an  army  from  New  Windsor  into  Ibe  upper  part  of  New  Jersey.  The  main  division  of  the  ConlinontBl 
army  was  again  encamped  in  the  Clove  in  1779,  when  General  Wayne  captured  Slony  Point. 

'  "I  can  not  give  you  any  certain  account  of  General  Howe's  intended  operations,"  wrote  Washington 
to  General  Schuyler.  "  His  condaot  is  puzzling  and  embarrassing  beyond  measure.  So  are  the  inlbrma- 
lioni  which  I  gel.  At  odd  time  tbo  ships  are  standing  up  toward  the  North  River ;  in  a  little  while  they 
are  going  up  (be  Sound  ;  and  in  an  hour  after  they  are  going  out  of  the  Hook.  1  think  in  a  day  or  two  we 
must  know  something  of  his  intentions." 

'  This  view  is  from  the  verge  of  ihe  dam  above  the  Ramapo  works,  near  the  rail-way,  looking  northeast. 
The  eminence  is  called  Tora  Rock,  from  its  ragged  appearance  on  its  soolheastern  side.  There  is  a  deep 
fissure  in  a  portion  of  Ihe  bare  rock,  from  which  comes  up  a  sound  like  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  caused  by 
the  water  which  percolates  through  the  scams  in  the  granite.  A  tradition  was  long  current  that  Wash 
inglon  lost  his  watch  in  the  flsmre,  and  that,  by  some  miraculom  power,  it  oontianed  to  lick/ 
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aouthward  to  old  Hamapo,  and  strong  intrencbmeutB  were  thrown  up  at  the  Pass,  a  narrow 
gorge  about  half  a  mile  below  the  present  Raraapo  village.  The  pauage  between  the  hills 
here  is  only  wide  enough  for  the  stream,  the  rail-way,  a  wagon-road,  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
meadow-land.  The  hills  on  each  side 
rise  abrupt  and  rocky.  It  was  a 
place  almost  as  easy  to  fortify  and 
guard  as  the  pass  of  old  ThermopyltB. 
The  ditch  and  bank  from  the  wagon- 
road  eastward  are  yet  quite  promi- 
nent.    Large  trees  have  overgrown 

them,  and  with  care  theee  mementoes '    ^^^^^^^^^_^  „^^_^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  past  may  be  long  preserved.  Kt».i™  or  i^tt^t'J^!!^^^!!^^^^^!^ 

While  the  army  was  encamped  at 
Smith's  Clove,  the  successful  expedition  of  General  Wayne  against  Stony  Point  was  accom- 
plished. This  success,  the  subsequent  evacuation  of  that  post  and  of  Vetplanck's  Point  by 
the  British,  and  the  necessity  for  sending  re- enforcements  to  General  Lincoln  at  the  South, 
caused  the  camp  in  the  Clove  lo  be  broken  up  early  in  the  autumn.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Morristown,  where  the  commander-in- 
chief  established  himself,  and  strong  detachments  were  stationed  at  difierent  points  among 
the  Highlands. 

Once  again,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  Hamapo  Valley  became  the  temporary  theater  of 
military  operations.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1781,  when  the  allied  armies  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  Virginia  to  achieve  the  defeat  of  Corn  wa His.  They  had  conjoined  upou 
the  Hudson  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  upon  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  failure  of  Count  De  Grasse,  commander  of  a  French  fleet 
then  in  the  West  Indies,  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces,  made  Washington  abandon  thii> 
project,  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  miUtary  operations  at  the  South.  To  prevent  obsta- 
cles being  thrown  in  his  way  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  or  re<enforcemcnts  being  sent  to  Corn- 
wallie,  Washington  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  meditated  attack  upon  New  York. 

The  two  armies,  which  had  remained  nearly  six  weeks  in  the  vicinity  of  Dobbs's  Ferry, 
crossed  the  Hudson  at  Verplanck's  Point,  and  marched  by  different  routes  to  Trenton,  under 
the  general  command  of  Lincoln ;  some  passing  through  the  Ramapo  Valley  and  the  Pass 
to  Morristown,  and  others  taking  the  npper  route  above  the  Ringwood  Iron-works.  The 
French  took  the  river  route,  by  Tappan  and  the  Hackensack  Valley,  to  Newark  and  Perth 
Amboy.  At  the  latter  place  they  built  ovens,  constructed  boats,  collected  forage,  and  made 
other  movements  indicative  of  preparations  to  commence  an  attack,  first  upon  the  Britisli 
posts  on  Staten  Island,  and  then  upon  New  York.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Hudson, 
Washington  had  caused  deceptive  letters  lo  be  written  and  put  in  the  way  of  being  inter- 
cepted,* all  of  which  deceived  Sir  Henry  Clinton  into  the  belief  that  an  attack  upon  New 

'  This  view  ts  from  Ihe  road,  looking  north  toward  ihe  village  {^Ranispo.  The  remains  of  the  intrenoh- 
ments  are  seen  along  the  right  in  the  faTegroiind.  On  the  loTl,  in  the  dbtance,  is  seen  a  glimpse  of  the  hilU 
iin  ihe  other  side  oTthe  narrow  vslley. 

*  One  of  the  hearers  of  these  letters  wss  a  joang  Baptist  clergyman,  named  Monlagnle,  an  ardent  Whig, 
who  was  directed  by  Wsshington  to  carry  a  dispatch  to  Morristown.  He  directed  the  messenger  to  cross 
the  river  at  King's  Ferry,  proceed  by  Havenlraw  lo  the  Ramapo  Cto*e,  and  through  the  Pass  to  Morris- 
town. Montagnie,  knowing  the  BaniBpo  Pass  to  be  in  possessioa  o(  the  Cow-boya  and  other  Iriends  of  the 
enemy,  ventured  to  siiggesl  lo  the  commander-in-chief  thai  the  upper  road  would  be  the  safest.  "  I  shall 
be  taken,"  he  said,  "if  1  go  through  the  Clove."  "Your  duly,  young  man,  is  not  to  talk,  but  to  obey  I" 
replied  Washington,  Btemly,  enforcing  his  words  by  a  vigorous  stamp  <f  his  foot.  Montagnie  proceeded  as 
directed,  and.  near  the  Ramapo  Pass,  was  caught.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  sent  lo  New  York,  where 
he  was  coniined  in  the  Sugar  House,  one  of  the  famous  provost  prisons  in  the  city.  The  day  alter  his  ar- 
rival, the  contents  of  the  dispatches  taken  from  him  wars  published  in  Rivington's  GaMtle  with  great  pa- 
rade, for  they  indicated  a  plan  of  an  attaok  upon  the  city.  The  enemy  was  alarmed  tfaerehy,  and  aotive 
preparations  were  put  in  motion  for  receiving  the  besiegers.  Montagnie  now  perceived  why  he  was  so 
ptHitively  instructed  to  go  through  the  Ramapo  Pass,  where  himself  and  dispatches  were  quite  sure  to  ha 
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Ban't  Head-qurton. 


York  city  waa  the  grand  object  of  the  Americans.  The  allied  armies  had  crossed  the  Del- 
aware, and  were  far  oa  their  way  toward  the  head  of  Elk,  hefore  the  British  commander 
was  fully  aware  of  their  destination. 

About  four  miles  south  of  the  Ramapo  Pass, 
and  three  from  Sufiem's  Station,  on  the  road 
lo 'Morristown,  is  the  "  Hopper  House,"  vhere 
Washington  made  his  head-quarters  from  the 
3d  until  the  18th  of  September,  1780.     The 

mansion  was  owned  by  Hopper,  one  of 

the  moat  active  Whigs  of  the  day.  He  was 
oflen  employed  by  Washington  tn  the  secret 
service,  and  frequently  visited  bis  friends  in 
New  York  city  while  the  enemy  had  pouession 
of  it.  On  euch  occoaioos,  he  obtained  much 
valuable  information  reepecting  the  strength  of 
the  enemy,  without  incurring  suspicion,  as  he 
never  committed  a  word  to  paper.  The  re- 
mains of  the  patriot  rest  beneath  a  small  marble  monument,  i 


grassy  knoll  by  the  road  side,  not  fat 
from  the  mansion.  This  is  the  house 
wherein  those  letters  of  Washington,  be- 
ginning with  "  Head -quarters,  Bergen 
county,"  were  written  ;  it  being  in  New 
Jersey,  about  two  miles  from  the  New 

her,  to  meet  the  French  oSic-"  f 

11S0. 


a  a  family  cemetery,  upon  a 
York  line.  It  was  here  that  he  receiv- 
ed the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Gates  at 
the  disastrous  battle  near  Camden,  on 
the  IGth  of  August,  1780;  and  from 
hence  be  set  out  on  his  journey  to  Hart- 
ford, on  Monday,  the  18th  of  Septem- 
1  council,  the  time  when  Arnold  attempted  to  s 


render  West  Point  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  venerable  widow  of  Mr.  Hop- 
per resided  there  until  her  death  in  1849,  when  she  had  reached  the  ninety-ninth  year  of 
her  life.  Her  daughter,  who  was  oflen  dandled  on  the  knee  of  Washington,  is  still  living, 
but  was  absent  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  I  was  denied  the  gratification  of  viewing  those 
relics  of  the  Revolution  which  are  preserved  in  the  house  with  much  care.* 

Close  by  Suifern's  Station  is  an  old  building  coeval  with  the  original  Hopper  house.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Aaron  Burr,  while  stationed  there  in  command 
of  Malcolm's  regiment  in  September,  1777.  It  has  been  sometimes  erroneously  called  the 
head-quarters  of  Washington.     While  encamped  here  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the  Ram- 


seized.  Wben  they  appeare'l  in  Bivington's  Gazette,  the  allied  armies  wore  far  on  their  way  (o  thn  Dela- 
vrare.  Montagnie  admired  the  wisdom  of  Waahinglon,  but  disliked  himseir  to  be  the  victim,  Mr.  Pier 
son,  from  whom  1  ohlained  the  narrBlire,  receiied  it  from  the  lips  of  Montagnie  faimselT. 

Upon  this  incident  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakea  Smith  (who  also  received  the  narrative  from  Mr.  P.)  founded 
het  inleresling  prize  tale  called  the  Ramapo  Poii.     She  also  monlioos  it  in  her  inlToduction  to  3Ae  Sala- 

'  This  view  is  from  the  road,  looking  northeast.  The  low  part,  on  ibe  left,  is  a  portion  of  the  old  man. 
aion  of  the  Revolntion,  which  contained  the  dining-hatL  It  was  a  long  stone  bnilding.  A  part  of  it  has 
heen  taken  down,  and  the  present  more  spacious  edifice,  of  brick,  was  erected  soon  aRer  the  war. 

*  Mrs.  Smith,  in  her  introduction  to  Tht  Salamandtr,  makes  mention  of  the  cenlenarian,  and  of  these  rel- 
ies. "  The  ancient  matron,"  she  says,  "  has  none  of  the  garrulity  of  old  age ;  on  the  contrary,  u  she  ad- 
verted to  past  scenes,  a  quiet  atatelinesa  grew  npon  her,  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  Bubjecl.  Barely 
will  another  behold  Ibe  sight,  so  pleasing  to  ourselves,  of  fine  gtntraliom,  each  and  all  in  perfect  health 
and  intelligence,  under  the  same  roof-tree.  She  spoke  of  this  with  evident  satisfaction,  and  of  the  length  of 
lime  her  ancestors  had  been  upon  the  soil ;  in  truth,  we  bad  never  felt  more  sensibly  the  honorableness  of 

gray  hairs We  ware  shown  the  bed  and  furniture,  remaining  as  when  he  [Washington]  used  them, 

for  the  room  is  kept  carefully  locked,  and  only  shotrn  as  a  particular  gratlGcation  to  those  interested  in  all 
IhaCconaeras  the  man  of  men.  Here  were  the  dark  chintz  hangings  beneath  which  he  had  slept ;  theqnaint 
fomiture ;  old  walnut  cabinets,  dark,  massive,  and  richly  carved  ;  a  Dutch  Bible,  roonnled  with  silver,  with 
elaspe  and  chain  of  same  material,  each  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  jet  all  in  perfect  preservation;  largo 
China  bowls;  antique  mags;  paintings  upon  glass  of  cherished  members  of  the  Orange  family.  These  and 
other  objects  of  interest  remain  as  at  tbat  day." 
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n  du  Bildib  Picket*  no 


apo  Pau,  Colonel  Burr  performed  an  exploit  which  wai  long  remembered  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  were  in  conBider&ble  force  at  Hackentaok. 
and  adranciDg  into  the  country.  LeaTin»  a  f^uard  to  protect  the  camp.  Burr  marched  with 
the  remainder  of  bis  eflect-  into    the    woods,   ordered 

ive  men  to  Paramui,  a  dis-  '"  ^  ,  them    to    aleep    until    he 

tanoe  of  tixteen  miles,  in  ^^  _  x  ehould  awaken  them,  and 

the  direction  of  Hacken-         J^^fa|^.'  ' .^^^^y     ^  then  went  alone  to  recon- 

saek.     They  arrived  there       ^^^V^        '?9|i^'i^~.  noiter.   A  Uttle  before  day- 

at  anniet.  and  Ibund  the       ^^^P^  A    >  ^    "s''*  ^^  returned,  aroiued 

militia  of  the  district  gath-  ^^^Hk»  *£3M94  aka'  ''■"°<^°>^i*l^"Bctedthem 
cred  in  great  confuBion.  ^^^^^m^^^^^^S&^HI'  ">  follow  him,  withoat 
Having  arranged  them  in      ^^^^^S\  i^^^^^^^M>    ^P^^^'"?  ^  word  or  firing 

order.  Burr  marched  for-  1?S|  jO'  ^  FlI^H^^V  ^  ^^^  until  ordered,  on 
ward  with  thirty  picked  ^ftt^Kj^^^^SSSBS^S  i''^'"  "'^  death.  Leading 
men,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  ^^^^^^K^K^^t^^Kf  ^^^™  unobserved  between 
night  approached  the  pick-  ^^H^HIHB^r  ^^  sentinela,  until  withui 

eta  of  the  enemy.     When  ^^^^^-  -  ~'^\'jr "  a  few  yards  of  the  picket- 

witbinthreerailesoFHack-  bo»»«  iiiii>^ui«T«M.  guard,  he  gave  the  word 

ensack,  Burr  led  his  men  Fire!     His   men  rushed 

upon  the  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  take  np  their  arms,  and  a  greater  portion  of  them 
were  killed.  A  few  prisoners  and  some  spoil  was  carried  ofThy  the  Americans,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  on  their  part.  Burr  sent  an  order  to  Paramus  by  an  express  for  all  the  troops 
(o  move,  and  to  rally  the  country.  This  success  inspirited  the  militia,  and  they  docked  in 
great  number*  to  the  standard  of  Burr.  The  enemy,  thoroughly  frightened,  retreated  in 
haste  to  Paulus's  Hook  (Jersey  City),  leaving  behind  them  a  greater  portion  of  the  plunder 
which  they  had  collected. 

We  will  now  leave  the  Ramapo,  and,  saying  farewell  to  the  Hudson  and  its  associations, 
wend  our  way  toward  the  sunny  South. 
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